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PR  E  F  AC  E. 


At  length  the  peace,  but,  we  are  doubtful  whe- 
ther we  can  add  the  independence,  of  Europe,  is 
restored.  How  much  Britain  has  contributed  to^ 
wards  this  event,  which,  to  the  hope  and  foresight 
of  man,  a  very  few  years  ago,  seemed  barely  possi- 
ble, the  pages  of  our  Register  have  recorded :  it  may 
bOs  that  she  stirred  up  the  content  against  revolu-> 
tionary  France  at  firsts' .^ithchjt  due-ahd' just  provo- 
cation on  her  part,  and  tHa^,.  .more:  than  once,  she 
urged  on  the  powers  of  the  c^f>tiheht!<t9  an  unequal 
and  unfortuQate  contest,:  wfieti-  thje^-.  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  their  previous 'etfbrts: — for  this  she  may 
be  censured;— but  she  has  deserved  (we  wish  we 
could  say,  with  confidence,  or  even  with  much  hope, 
that  she  will  receive)  th^  gratitude  of  Europe,  for 
her  perseverance,  for  the  sacrifices  which  she  has 
made,  and  for  the  comparatively  small  degree  of  self- 
ishness and  ambition  which  she  has  exhibited  in 
all  she  has  done  and  sufFefed. 

The  sacrifices  which  Britain  has  made,  the  sufier- 
ings  she  has  undergone,  are  yet  but  imperfectly 
known  even  to  herself; — ^they  are,  however,  begin- 
ning to  be  felt ;  she  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
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either  resigning  her  own  agriculture,  by  the  free 
and  unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  com,  or  of 
obliging  her  inhabitants  to  eat  thqr  bread  at  double 
the  price  whicfh  it  cost  before  the  commencement  of 
the  first  revolutionary  war  ;  to  this  necessity  she  is 
reduced  by  the  immense  load  of  debt,  which  in  the 
cause  of  ]p!urope,  rather  than  in  her  own,  she  has 
contracted  in  little  mere  than  twenty  years.  In  our 
present  volume,  we  have  adverted  to  the  subject  of 
the  corn  laws,  and  the  continuance  of  the  property 
tax:  the  latter,  notwithstanding  some. objections  to 
the  principle  of  it,  and  several  to  the  details  of  its 
management,  we  cannot  but  consider  as  having  one 
of  the  best  characteristics  of  a  tax;  viz.  that  it  i$ 
levied  on  the  income,  and  not  on  the  expenditure,  of 
the  pepple :  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws  we  shall 
again'  have  occasion  to  discuss;  since,  now  that 
our  pages*. v^ill  npt  be  filled,  we  hope,  with  war- 
like exploits;* fti}^  oeconoiffj?*}  and  financial  history 
pf  our  country^,  jand.oi?  th]B  •either  countries  of  Eut 

ropp^,  must  flaim.  a -l^g^;  portion  of  pqr  volumes. 

••  .  •   .  ••  ••• 
•  .••  •••••••• 

In  the  prese1nVVol*tQe,.pesides  those  subjects  con- 
nected with  Britain,  '^e  have  also  detailed  the  particur 
lars  of  the  trial  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  of  that  arrange- 
ment with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  induced  or 
enabled  her  to  leave  the  country.  In  our  remarks. on 
Lord  Cpchrane's  trial,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  it  has  more  than  a  temporary  interest ;  and  that 
it  ought  to  give  rise  to  some  important  amendments 
in  our  criminal  code :  the  subject  of  the  Prir:ce88  of 
Wales  we  have  adverted  to,  pripcipally,  because  it 
seemed  necessary  to  bring  to  a  proper  conclusion 
what  we  had  formerly  recorded  respecting  her. 
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Besides  the  details  of  those  military  events  which,' 
ia  France,  completed  the  overthrow' of  Bonaparte,- 
and  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's fame,  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
consequences  which  the  French  revolution  has  pro-* 
duced  on  France  itself,  and  on  the  different  coun« 
tries  which  had  been  conquered  by  France,  as  im- 
partially as  we  could,  holding  the  balance  between' 
the  good  and  evil.  We  are  sorry  ta  say,  that  the 
country  for  which  we  have  done  and  suffered  the 
most,  will,  we  are  afraid,  be  the  least  benefited, 
and  the  least  grateful : — it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  we  allude  to  Spain. 

Though  the  result  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  is 
not  known,  we  have  thought  proper  to  offer  some, 
remarks  on  those  points  which  were  to  come  before 
it ;  especially  on  the  cases  of  Poland,  Saxony,  and 
the  German  and  Italian  JStatej.;  - : :    \.' ; {. 

The  short  war  between  S^edot>  andfNorway  forms 
another  topic  of  this  volameV;^ We. -trust  that  the 
union  of  the  two  countries  wifltgrJb'ye-. advantageous 
and  acceptable  to  the  Norwegians ;  but  we  must  s^^y, 
if  this  be  the  result,  that  it  will  be  good  springing 
from  eviU 

The  last  topic  which  engaged  our  attention,  is, . 
to  this* country,  pernaps  the  most  important  one; 
we  allude  to  the  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Britain.  In  the  contest  we  certainly  gained  no 
glory :  we  have  taught  the  Americans  to  fight  well, 
by  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  we  employed  :  we 
united  against  us  that  portion  of  the  inhabitahts 
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i^hich  before  were  our  friends,  by  bur  impolitic, 
not  to  s^y  our  unjustifiable,  mode  of  warfare  ; — and 
then  we  were  glad  to  make  peace.  May  that  peace 
be  lasting  between  two  countries,  not  only  so  closely 
celated^  but  the  only  two  countries  possessing  li- 
berty, ai^d  which  have  it  so  much  in  their  power  to 
benefit  each  other ! 

February  14,  1815.  ^ 
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[Continued  from  the  last  Volame*] 

AMONG  the  great  discoverers  in  the  science  of  chemistrf 
who  have  flourished  during  the  present  reign  we  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  name  of  Priestley^  to  which  we  shall 
again  advert.  No  man  ever  entered  upon  any  business  with  lesA 
apparent  means  of  success  than  Dr.  Priestley  when  he  engaged 
in  chemical  experiments.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the 
principles  of  the  science,  excepting  that  he  had  some  years 
before  attended  to  a  popular  course  delivered  at  Liverpool .  He 
was  in  possession  of  no  apparatus,  nor  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  performing  chemical  experiments ;  and  his  circum- 
stances were  so  narrow,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  expend 
much  in  obtaining  what  he  wanted.  This  state  of  things,  which 
seemed  so  adverse,  was  perhaps  of  considerable  benefit  to  him, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  success.  The  branch  of 
chemistry  which  he  selected,  viz.  that  which  related  to  the 
gases^  was  new :  an  apparatus  must  be  invented  before  any 
thing  of  importance  could  be  effected ;  and  as  simplicity  is  es- 
^ntial  in  every  apparatus,  he  was  likely  to  contrive  the  best,- 
who  was  obliged  to  attend  to  economical  considerations. — 
Though,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  preceding  volume,  the 
1814.  b  investigation 
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investigation  of  the  properties  of  air  had  been  prosecuted  with 
considerable  success  by  Mr.  Boyle ;  though  Hales  had  de- 
monstrated the  possibility  of  extracting  air  from  a  great  variety 
of  substances  by  very  simple  processes;  and  though  Dr. 
Black  had  ascertained  that  (he  air  which  exists  in  limestone 
and  that  which  is  separated  during  the  fermentation  of  malt 
liquors  possess  properties  diffef^t  from  the  commoii  air, — it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  pneumatic  chemistry  was  properly 
begun  till  Mn  Caveiidisb  published  his  valuable  paper  on  car- 
bonic* acid  and  hydrogen  gas  in  1 766.  He  fi/st  pointed  out 
the  method  of  examining  the  properties  of  gaseous  bodies,  and 
invented  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Priestley  was  the 
inventor  of  the  apparatus  which  is  still  tised^  with  but  small 
variations,  by  chemists  in  their  cxperitnents  on  the  different 
kinds  of  air  ;  it  is  admitted  to  be  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
Mr.  Cavendish,' and  is  perhaps  as  convenient  as  can  be  ex- 
pected or  even  desired.  If  we  were  indebted  to  him  for 
nothing  else  than  this  apparatus,  it  would  deservedly  raise  his 
Dame  very  high. 

Of  the  discoveries  of  this  philosopher  we  have  already  given  - 
a  hasty  sketch :   we  shall  now  advert  to  thos^  of  sir  Hum-^ 
phry  Davy. 

By  far  the  most  important  agency  of  galvanism,  is  that  by 
which  it  gives  rise  to  chemical  decomposition.  Of  all  the 
forces  which  counteract  attraction,  and  of  course  subvert  com- 
bination, it.  is  the  most  energetic ;  and  as  by  enlarging  the 
apparatus  producing  it,  it  may  be  accumulated  to  ahy  degree 
of  intensity,  there  is  appaieatly  -no  limitation  to  its  power. 
Chemistry  has  thus  been  put  in  possession  of  an  agent  more 
powerful  than  any  it  before  possessed,  and  the  most  splendid 
discoveries  have  been  already  effected  by  its  application.  Mr. 
(now  sir  Humphry)  DaVy,  led  by  the  knowledge  of  the  lawr 
by  which  the  agency  of  this  power  jn  producing  decomposition 
is  regulated,  submitted  to  its  action  a  number  of  substances, 
the  composition  of  which  was,  previously  to  this,  entirely  un- 
known. The  application  was  successful,  llie  chemical  con- 
sdtutioa  of  the  alkalies,  the  earths,  and  certain  acids,  has  been 

established^ 
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established,  and  a  series  of  substances  discovered,  before  un- 
known, and  possessed  of  very  peculiar  properties :  new  views 
have  been  unfolded  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  others  for* 
merly  considered  as  simple,  and  relations  developed  which 
nmst  have  an  extensive  influence  on  the  theory  of  science. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  decomposition  of  com- 
pounds by  the  action  of  galvanism  is  obtained  by  placing  them 
in  connection  with  metallic  wires,  proceeding  from  the  two 
extremities  of  the  galvanic  battery.  The  elements  of  the 
compound  are  separated,  and  may  be  obtained  in  their  in<* 
sulated  form.  If  the  wires,  for  instance,  are  placed  in  water, 
the  elements  of  the  water  are  immediately  disjoined,  and  9s 
they  are  gasieous  bodies  they  assume  the  elastic  form,  and  are 
disengaged.  Other  compound  liquids  are  decomposed  with 
equal  facility,  as  are  likewise  many  solids.  These  decompo- 
sitions presented  considerable  difficulties  with  regard  to  their 
theory,  particularly  fron;i  the  singular  phenomenon  which  had 
been  observed,  that  the  elements  of  the  compound  when  de- 
composed are  not  evolved  together,  but  that  one  is  given  out 
at  the  wire  connected  with  one  extremity  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, and  the  other  at  the  wire  connected  with  the  opposite 
side ;  and  this  even  when  the  wires  are  placed  in  separate 
ponions  of  the  compound,  provided  these  are  connected  by  a 
conductor  of  galvanism.  To  account  for  this,  diflferent  hypo- 
theses were  framed.  At  length  it  was  perceived  that  when  elec- 
tricity passes  through  a  liquid,  the  principles  or  elements  o£ 
that  liquid  separate  themselves  in  such  a  manner^  that  some 
unite  around  the  positive  pole,  and  others  around  the  nega- 
tive ;  inflammable  bodies,  alkalies,  and  earths,  passing  to  the 
negative  ;  oxygen,  acids,  and  oxidated  bodies  passing  to  the 
positive.  On  this  same  principle,  that  the,  one  pple  of  a  gal- 
vanic series  attracts  certain  elements,  while  the  other  pole  at- 
tracts the  others,  an  explanation  was  given  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water,  and  of  metallic  solutions,  by  galvanism ;  oxygen 
being  attracted  to  the  positive,  hydrogen  and  metals  to  the  ne- 
gative side.  •  By  the  researches  of  ar  H.  Davy,  this  law  has 
been  more  clearly  developed,  more  fully  established,  and  its 
agency  better  traced. 
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.  The  law  is  this :  that  different  chemical  agents  have  sdch  a 
relation  to  galvanism,  that  some  ^re  attracted  forcibly  to  the 
positive,  others  to  the  negative  side  pf  the  galvanic  battery : 
oxygen  and  those  compounds  in  which  it  is  most  predominant, 
particularly  the  acids,  being  attracted  to  the  former;  while  in- 
flammable bodies,  metals,  metallic  oxides,  and  the  earths  are 
attracted  to  the  latter :  or,  as  the  law  is  stated  by  sir  Humphry 
Davy,  galvanism  and  electricity  being  considered  as  identical, 
certain  substances,  as  those  above  enumerated,  are  attracted  by 
positively  electrified  metallic  surfaces,  and  repelled  by  similar 
surfaces  negatively  electrified ;  while  other  bodies  are  attracted 
by  negatively  electrified  metallic  surfaces,  and  repelled  by  those 
which  are  in  a  positive  state;  In  consequence  of  this  law^  if 
the  compound  of  oxygen  and  an  inflammable  body  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  galvanism,  the  oxygen  is  attracted  by 
the  wire  in  the  positive  state,  while  it  is  repelled  by  that  which 
•is  negative ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammable  ingre- 
^  dient  is  attracted  by  the  negative  wire,  and  repelled  by  the 
other.  ' 

The  experiments  by  which  these  results  and  the  law  de- 
duced from  them  have  been  established  are  decisive,;  but  into 
a  description  of  them  we  cannot  enter.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed,  that,  there  has  not,  in  the  progress  of  chemical  in- 
vestigation, been  a  more  brilliant  series  of  discoveries  than 
those  effected  by  sir  Hunriphry.Davy,  by  the  application  of 
galvanism.  They  have  not  only  extcx\ded  the  boundaries  of 
chemistry,  by  the  decomposition  of  a  number  of  substances  the 
analysis  of  which  had  not  before  been  efFectedi  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  others  before  unknown,  possessed  of  very  pecu- 
liar and  activie  powers,  but  they  present  views  extensively  con- 
nected with  the  relations  of  tne  science,  and  which  will  un- 
questionably influence  its  future  progress.        ^ 

Among  the  classes  of  chemical  agents,  the  alkalies  and 
earths  are  strictly  connected  by  their  general  powers,  and  they 
possess,  in  particular,  to  the  same  extent,  the  most  important 
property  by  which  they  are  characterized.  The  leading  pro* 
perty  distinctive  of  the  alkalies  is  displayed  in  their  relations  to 
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the  acids :  these  two  classes  are  in  a  measure  opposed  to  each 
other :  in  entering  into  combination,  the  acids  always  diminish 
the  alkaline  properties ;  the  alkalies  are  equally  subversive  of 
the  property  of  acidity ;  and,  when  united  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, the  properties  of  neither  appear  in  the  compound. 
The  same  Agency  is  exerted  by  the  earths,  and  the  metallic 
oxides.     Thus,  in  the  most  important  chemical  character  of 
•these  substances,  that  displayed  in  their  relation  to  acids,  the 
alkalies^  earths  and  metallic  oxides  are  strictly  contiected  ;  and 
the  constitution  of  the  last  being  known,  analogy  would  havb 
led  to  the  contlusion  that  the  others  are  of  a  similar  nature,  or 
that  the  earths  and  alkalies  consist  of  metallic  bases  combined 
with  oxygen.'    At  length  the  discoveries  of  sir  Humphry 
Davy  have  fully  established  the  analogy,  and  have  demon- 
strably proved  that  they  consist  of  metallic  bases  combined 
with  oxygen.     After  these  discoveries,  ammonia  appeared  in- 
sulated in  composition,  though  in  its  properties  so  strictly 
connected  with  the  alkalies.  Sir  H.Davy,  however,  upon  suU 
mitting  it  to  a  new  analysis,  discovered,  what  had  not  before 
been  suspected,  viz.  that  oxygen  enters  into  its  conipositioq, 
and  further  experiments  have  shown  that  its  base  is  of  a  me- 
tallic nature :  thus,  the  analogy  which  connects  all  the  sub- 
stances, distinguished  by  the  important  chemical  property  of 
neutralizing  acids,  into  one  series,  is  extended  to  their*  com- 
position ;  and  all  the  salifiable  bases,  as  they  have  been  named, 
comprehending  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  are 
shown  to  be  of  similar  chemical  constitution.     This  must  be 
regarded  as  a  most  happy  generalization  established  by  the 
genius  and  labours  of  one  philosopher. 

The  experiment  which  exhibited  to  this  great  chemist  the 
decomposition  of  one  of  theiixed  alkalies  is  thus  described  by 
himself:  ^'  A  small  piece  of  pure  potash,  sufficiently  moist- 
ened by  the  atmospheric  air  to  give  a  conducting  power  to 
the  surface,  was  placed  upon  an  insulated  disk  of  platina, 
connected  with  the  negative  side  of  the  battery,  in  a  state  of 
intense  activity,  anda  platina  wire,  communicating  with  the 
positive  ^de,  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of 
the  alkali.   ^^Under  these  circumstances  a  vivid  action  was 
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sooD  bbscped  to  take  place.  The  potash  began  to  fuse  at 
both  its  points  of  eliectrization.  There  was^a  violent  eflFenres- 
cence  at  the.  upper  surface ;  at  the  lower,  or  negative  surface, 
there  was  no  liberation  of  elastic  fluid ;  but  small  globules 
having  a  high  metallic  lustre,  and  being  precisely  similar  in 
visible  characters  to  quicksilver,  appeared ;  some  of  these  burnt 
with  an  explosion  and  bright  flame  as  soon  as  they  were  formed  y 
and  others  remained,  were  tarnished,  and  flnilly  covered  by  a 
white  film  which  formed  on  their  surfaces." 

The  platina  was  found  to  have  no  share  in  the  production  of 
this  new  metallic  substance^  as  it  was  equally  produced  when 
other  metals  or  even  charcoal  were  employed  for  completing 
the  electrical  circuit.  By  these  analytic  experiments  potash 
is  proved  to  be  a  compound  of  a  peculiar  -substance,  highly 
inflammable  and  having  metallic  lustre,  and  oxygen.  This 
has  likewise  been  confirmed  by  further  experiments :  it  is  found 
that  tjie  pure  alkaline  substance  consists  of  about  86  parts  of 
inetallic  base  and  14  of  oxygen.  The  metallic  base  has  been 
gained  by  the  discoverer.  Potassium  :  this  substance  at  the 
temperature  of  60**  of  Fahrenheit  appears  in  small  globules^ 
very  like  the  globules  of  quicksilver,  and  at  this  temperature 
it  is  imperfectly  fluid :  but  at  70**  it  is  more  liquid  and  mo- 
bile, and  at  100**  it  is  so  completely  fluid  that  the  different' 
globules  easily  run  into  one.  At  50**  it  becomes  solid  and 
suilleable^  and  at  32**  it  is  harder  and  even  brittle,  displaying 
when  broken  a  crystallized  texture.  Though  so  fusible,  it  is 
not  very  volatile,,  but  requires  a  temperature  approaching  to 
a  red  heat  to  convert  it  into  vapour.  It  is  a  perfect  conductor 
of  electricity,  and  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  In  regard  to 
its  specific  gravity  it  is  lighter  than  water,  or  even  alkohol,  or 
ether,  iDeing  in  respect  to  water  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  10, 
In  its  solid  form  it  is  rather  heavier. 

Potassium,  when  brought  into  contact  with  ^ater,  decom- 
poses it  with  great  violence ;  an  explosion  is  produced  with 
flame,  and  potash  is  again  formed.  Placed  on  ice,  it  instantly 
burns  with  a  bright  flame,  melting  the  ice.  So  strong  is  the 
action  of  this  substance  on  water,  that  U  discovers,  by  the  dcr 
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composition  which  it  produces,  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  - 
in  other  liquids,  as  in  alkohol,  or  ether. — ^These  are  some  of 
the  remarkable  properties  of  potassium; 

Previously  to  sir  Humphry  Davy*s  discoveries,  the  nature  of 
Soda,  the  other  fixed  alkali,  was  as  completely  unknown  as 
that  of  potash ;  but  whefki  a  small  portion  of  this  substance  was 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  battery,  in  the  isame 
way  as  the  potash  had  been  operated  upon,  the  results  were  si- 
milar, viz.  globules  of  a  metallic  appearance  wer^  produced 
at  the  negative  surface,  which  often  burnt  at  the  moment  of 
their  formation,  and  sometimes  exploded  wiih  violence,  se- 
parating into  smaller  globules  which  darted  through  the  air  in 
a  state  of  v^vid  combustion.  When  they  were  produced,  an 
aeriform  fluid  was  disengaged  at  the  positive  surface,  which 
proved  to  be  pure  oxygen,  To  effect  this  decomposition,  z 
greater  intensity  of  galvanic  action  was  required  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  decompose  potass.  The  reproduction  of  soda  from 
this  substance  was  sinular  to  that  of  the  potass  from  the  me- 
tallic base  of  that  alkali.  When  the  base  of  soda  was  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  a  qrust  of  alkali  formed  on  its  surface,  and 
oxygen  was  absorbed.  When  heated  in  a  portion  of  oxygen 
gas  a,  rapid  combustion  took  place,  accompanied  mih  a  bril- 
nant 'white  flame,  and  soda  was  produced  in  the  state  of  a  solid 
white  mass.  The  philosopher  found  that  100  parts  of  soda 
consist  of  about  78*5  of  base  and  21  '5  of  oxygen ;  of  course  the 
metallic  base  of  soda  combines  v^ith  a  larger  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  the  base  of  potass.  This  base  from  its  analogy  . 
to  metals  was  named  by  the  discoverer  Sodium.  -It  is,  inap- 
pearance,  white  and  opaque,  somethmg  like  silver.  It  is  ex- 
^reedingly  malleable,  and  much  softer  than  any  of  the  common 
ipetalUc  substances.  When  pressed  upon  by  a  blade  of  platina 
with  a  small  force  it  spreads  into  thin  leaves,  and  a  globule  of 
the  -rVth  or  -^h  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  easily  spread  over 
a  surface  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of 
heat  and  electricity.  Its  specific  gravity  is  le^  than  that  of 
water,  or  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  j  0.  When  sodium 
is  exposed  to  the  atinQspJiere,  it  immediately  tarnishes,  and  by 
d^rees  becomes  coirereid  with  a  white  crust,  which  deliquesces 
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mucb  more  slowly  than  the  substance  which  forms  on  the  base 
of  potass.  This  crust  is  very  >pure  soda.  It  combines  slowly 
with  oxygen,  and  without  any  luminous  appearance,'  at 
common  temperatures ;  and  when  heated,  this  combination 
becomes  more  rapid ;  but  no  light  is  emitted  till  it  has  ac- 
quired, a  temperature  nearly  that  of  ignition,  The  flame  that 
it  product  in  oxygen*gas  is  white,  and  it  sends  forth  bright 
sparks ;  in  common  air,  it  burns  with  light  of  the  colour  of 
that  produced  during  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  but  brighter. 
When  thrown  upon  water,  it  produces  a  violent  eflFervescence, 
with  a  loud  hissing  noise ;  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  and  forms  soda^  which  is  dissolved,  and  the  hydrogen 
of  the  fluid  escapes. 

Sodium  when  thrown  upon  strong  acids  acts  upon  them 
with  great  energy.  It  combines  with  metals ;  and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  only  the  ^th  part,  it  renders  mercury  a  fixed  solid  of 
the  colour  of  silver,  and  the  combination  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat.  It  makes  an  alloy  with  tin^  and 
it  acts  upon  gold  and  lead  when  heated. 

Ammonia  was  regarded  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen ;  it  has  been  found  by  sir  Humphry  Davy  to  be  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  a  metallic  base  possessing  the  most 
curious  properties.  Among  others  it  combines  with  mer- 
cury and  renders  that  fluid  metal  solid,  though  only  the 
twelve-thousandth  part  of  the  ammonium  be  used  with  the 
-mercury ;  it  not  only  renders  the  compound  solid,  but  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  specific  gravity  from  13,  which  is 
that  of  pure  mercury,  to  3.  In  this  discovery  he  was,  in 
some  degree,  preceded  by  the  Swedish  chemists,  who  from 
their  experiments,  to  which  they  had  been  led  by  those  of 
Bavy,  inferred  the  metallic  nature  of  the  base  of  ammonia, 
from  which  they  concluded  that  of  the  two  gases  which 
constitute  that  alkali. 

The  discoveries  of  our  English  chemist  being  announced 
to  the  public,  the  experiments  which  led  to  them  were  soon 
repeated  by  the  philosophers  of  other  countries,  and  it  was 
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HBexpectedly  foiind  by  the  chemists  of  France  that  the  decom* 
position  of  the  alkalies  was  easier  than  was  at  first  imagined, 
and  might  be  effected  by  other  ways  than  electric  agency. 

The  galvanic  battery  being  applied  to  lime,  strontites, 
and  barytes,  in  th^  same  manner  as  it  had  been  to  the  alka- 
lies, a  decomposition  was  observed  to  take  place.  Gas  was 
evolved  and  metallic  globules  were  produced  in  contact  with 
the  negative  wires.  But  this  process  could  not  be  completed 
so  as  to  show  the  nature  of  the  products  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Potassium,  being  he^cted  in  contact  with  the  alkaline 
earths,  seemed  to  act  upon  them,  but  not  to  eject  their  de- 
composition. Mixtures  of  potash  with  the  earths,  acted  upon 
by  the  galvanic  battery,  showed  signs  of  deccmpodtion.  Metal-  - 
lie  bodies  were  produced  less  fusible  than  potas&ium,  burning* 
immediately  after  their  formation,  and  reproducing  the  mix- 
ture of  the  alkali  and  earth  employed.-  While  our  author  was 
engaged  in  repeating  and  varying  his  attempts  to  effect  the 
decomposition-  more  readily,  he  received  a  letter  fix][m  Pro- 
fessor Berzelius  of  Stockholm,  stating  that  he  and  Dr.  Pon- 
tin  had  completed  the  process  with,  great  ease  by  other 
means. 

By  combining  the  Swedish  method  with  his  own,  sir  H, 
Davy  obtained,  in  considerable  quantities,  the  amalgams  of 
mercury  and  the  bases  of  the  eanhs.  He  placed  on  platina 
a  mixture  of  the  earth,  on  which  his  trials  were  to  be  made, 
and  the  oxide  of  mercury ;  in  this  mixture  he  made  a  cavity, 
in  which  he  poured  a  globule  of  mercury,  and  then  by  the 
action  of  the  battery  it  was  converted  into  the  amalgam  re- 
.  quired.  The  metallic  bases  thus  obtained,  in  general,  re- 
semble one  another :  they  are  solid,  excepting  at  high  tem- 
peratures: they  are  however  of  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  water ;  have  a  high  metallic  lustre,  resen>bling  that  of 
silver,  and  require  a  considerable  force  to  flatten  them. 
When  exposed  to  oxygen,  they  absorb  it  greedily  and  return 
to  their  native  earths.  .  '     ^ 

With  ^iex,  argil,  zircon  and  gkcine,  the  success  was 

much 
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much  les6  perfect^  but  wheq  tbey  were  submitted  t9  the  ac- 
tion of  galvanism,  combined  with  potass  and  soda  in  fusion^ 
appearances  were  obtained  which  indicated  their  decomposi* 
tion,  and  the  production  of  bases  of  a  metallic  nature.  Henos 
it  is  inferred  that  all  the  earths  are  compounds  of  bases 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  the  fixed  alkalies. 

We  may  give  the  analysis  of  the  earth  barytes  ^s  an  Illus- 
tration of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  others. 
Sir  H.  Pavy  by  placing  barytes  ^slightly  moistened,  eitfier 
alone,  or  mixed  with  potass^  in  the  galvanic  circuit,  obtained 
indistinct  appearances  of  metallization  ;"but  the  complete  re- 
duction was  best  obtained,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  the  mode 
of  experiment  performed  by  Berzelius  and  Pontin,  negatively 
electrifying  the  e^rth  in  contact  with  quicksilver.  On  repeat- 
ing this  experiment  with  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  it  was 
found,  that  the  mercury  became  less  fluid ;  on  exposing  this 
j^malgam  to  the  air,  it  wa§  covered  with  a  film  of  barytes ; 
and  when  thrown  into  water,  hydrogen  was  disengaged^  and 
barytes  formed  :  a  similar  result  was  obtained  from  some  of 
the  saline  gombinadons  of  barytes^  as  the  muriate. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  having  found  that  the  presence  of  an  oiide  of 
mercury  favoured  the  decomposition  of  barytes,  combined 
this  method  with  that  of  the  Swedish  chemists.  The  earth 
slightly  moistened,  and  mixed  with  one-^hird  <>f  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  was  placed  on  a  plate  of  platina,  having  a  cavity 
to  receive  a  globule  of  mercury  j  the  whole  was  covered  by 
a  fikn  of  naphtha,  and  the  plate  was  made  positive,  the  mer- 
cury negative,  by  communication  with  a  very  powerful  galvanic 
battery.  An  amalgam  was  thus  obtained  j  and  to  procure 
,  from  this  the  base  of  the  barytes  it  was  disdlled  in  a  tube  of 
glass,  bent  in  the  middle,  and  enlarged,  and  j:endered  glo- 
bular at  each  extremity,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  retort  and 
receiver ;  a  little  naphtha  too  having  been  introduced  into  the 
tube,  aivd  boiled,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  The  quicksilver 
rose  pure  by  distillation ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
complete  decomposition,  a  red  heat  being  required  for.  this, 
iand  at  this  heat  the  base  of  the  earth  acted  <m  the  glass. 
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The  result  therefore  was  less  perfect  than  those  with  regard 
to  the  bases  of  the  alkalies ;  and  ther^  reosaihed  the  uncer- 
tainty but  that  the  metallic  base  procured  uiight  have  retained 
in  combination  a  little  quicksilver.  To  the  metallic  matter 
obtained  from  barytes,  sir  H*  Davy  has  given  the  name  .of 
-Barium. 

Barium,  as  obtained  by  the  experiment  above  described, 
appe^ed  as  a  white  metal  of  the  colour  of  silver.  It  was 
fixed  at  all  common  temperatures,  but  became  fluid  at  a  heat 
below  redness,  and  did  not  rise  in  vapour  when  heated  to 
redness  in  a  lube  of  glass.  It  icted,  ho.wever,  violently  on 
the  glass,  producing  a  black  mass,  which  seemed  to  contain 
barytes  and  a  fixed  alkaline,  base  in  the  first  degree  of  oxy- 
genation. When  exposed  to  air,  it  rapidly  tarnished,  and 
fell  into  a  white  powder,  which  was  barytes  ;  and  when  this 
process  was  conducted  in  a  small  portion  of  air,  oxygen  was 
absorbed..  When  the  base  was  dropt  into  watery  it  acted  on 
it  with  great  violence,  sunk  to  the  bottom,  producing  barytes, 
and  generating  hydrogen  gas.  It  not  only  sunk  in  water, 
but  even  in  sulphuric  acid,  though  surrounded  by  globules  of 
hydrogen :  hence  it  is  concluded  that  it  cannot  be  less  than 
four  or  five  times  heavier  than  water.  Whether  it  owe  this 
in  part  to  a  little  mercury  combined  with  it  is  uncertain.  It 
flattened  by  pressure^  but  required  for  this  purpose  a  con- 
siderable force. 

Our  chemist  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of 
base  and,  of  oxygen  in  the  composition  of  barytes^  but  with* 
out  success.  He  ascertained,  however,  that  when  burned  in 
a  small  quantity  of  air,  it  absorbed  oxygen,  gained  weight  in 
the  process,  and  the  earth  produced  was  in  the  driest  state. 
The  conclusion  follows,  therefore,  that  barytes  is  a  compound 
of  this  base  with  oxygen. 

The  decomposition  of  strontites  was  effected  by  the  same 
modes  of  galvanic  analysis,  as  those  applied  to  the  oth6r 
earths.  By  negatively  electrifying  it  in  contact  with  mercury, 
the  phenotaena^denoting  the  decomposition  of  the  earth  and 
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the  addition  of  metallic  matter  to  the  mercury  rapidly  took 
place ;  and  by  employing  the  process  which  has  just  been  de» 
scribed  with  respect  to  tarytes,  the  metallic  base.of  strontites 
was  obtained.  Strontium,  for  so  this  base  was  named,  has 
the  general  characters  of  the  base  resulting  from  barytes,  and 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs  the  oxygen  from  it,  gains 
weight,  and  is  converted  to  the  original  earth.  It  is  of  a  con- 
siderable  specific  gravity.  Without  pursuing  the  analysis  of 
the  other  earths,  w  bich  would  be  but  a  repetition,  or  at  least 
with  very  little  vaiiation,  of  what  has  already  been  said,  we 
may  conclude  our  account  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  sir 
Humphry,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  the  present  era> 
with  observing  that  one  object  of  research  was  suggested  to 
our  author  by  a  very  important  experiment  of  the  Swedish' 
chemists,  already  mentioned.  **  These  ingenious  philosophers 
found,  that  mercury,  placed  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  am- 
monia, and  negatively  electrified,  expands  in  volume,  and 
becomes  a  soft  solid'; — that  this  solid,  on  exposure  to  air, 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  reproduces  ammonia  and  mercury  ;-^— 
that  water  is  decompounded  by  it,'  giving  out  hydrogen  gas, 
and  leaving  a  solution  of  ammonia  and  mercury.  The  conclu- 
sion naturally  drawn  from  this  curious  experiment  was,  that 
ammonia  is,  as  sir  H.  Davy  himself  had  formerly  supposed, 
an  oxide  with  a  double  basis,  composed  of  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen; but  it  seems  to  show  also,  that  this  double  basis 
possesses  metallic  propertjes.  So  unexpected  a  light  could 
tiot  fail  to  attract  the  quick  and  discerning  eyes  of  our  author ; 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  the  track  into  which  it  plainly 
led  him.  His  first  repetition  of  the  Swedish  experiment  sug- 
gested a  very  material  improvement  on  it — the  substitution  of 
neutral  salt  of  ammonia,  whereby  the  deoxygenation  and 
amalgamation  are  effected  in  the  nascent  state  of  that  alkali, 
and  are,  consequently,  more  easily  performed.  His  process 
was  thus  the  same  with  that  formerly  described  fordeoxyge- 
nating  the  earths ;  only,  that  instead  of  sulphates  or  muriates 
of  those  earths,  he  exhibited  muriate  of  ammonia.  *The 
action,'  says  he,  *  of  the  quicksilver  on  the  salt  was  imme- 
diate. A  strong  effervescence  with  much  heat  took  place, 
l^he  globule  in  a  few  minutes  had  enlarged  to  fite  tim^  it6 

former 
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former  dimensions,  and  had  the  appearance  of  an  amalgam 
of  zinc ;  and  metallic  crystalliaations  shot  from  it  as  a 
centre,  rpund  the  body  o^  the  salt.  They  had  an  arbores- 
cent appearance ;  often  became  coloured  at  their  points  of 
contact  with  the  muriate;  and,  when  the  connexion  was 
broken,  rapidly  disappeared,  emitting  ammoniacal  fumes, 
and  reproducing  quicksilver/  Carbonate  of  ammonia  gave 
the  same  result ;  only  that  a  manifest  decomposition  of  the 
acid,  and  production  of  carbonaceous  matter,  accompanies 
the  other  phenomena  in  this  case.  The  bases  of  the  alkalis 
and  earths,  united  with  mercury^  and  exhibited  in  this  state 
to  ammonia,  supplied  the  place  of  electricity,  and  formed  an 
amalgam  of  the  bases  of  ammonia  and  mercury.  A^  Kttle 
of  the  basis  here  usecHbr  the  purpose  of  deoxygenating  the 
ammopia,  adhered  to  it  in  the  amalgam  ;  but,  independently 
of  this  consideration,  our  author  seems  to  think,  that  the  ex« 
perinient  in  question  unites  more  of  the  ammoniacjat  basis 
to  mercury,  than  the  process  of  deoxygenation  by  electricity. 
He  does  not  mention,  though  we  must  presume,  that,  in 
this  ingenious  and  beautiful  experiment,  the  fixed  alkalis  or 
earths  are  reproduced. 

*'  The  singular  amalgam  discovered  by  the  Swedish  chemists 
may  thus  be  obtained  with  great  ease,  either  by  the  agency 
of  electricity,  or  by  double  elective  affinity.  But  our  author 
prefi^red  the  former  method,  because  it  is  not  attended  with 
the  admixture  of  any  third  substance,  giving  the  amalgam 
composed  solely  of  mercury,  and  the  bases  of  ammonia. 
Having  procured  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  in  this  way,  he 
examined  it  by  various  simple  and  satis&ctqry  trials.  Its 
principal  properties  are  the,  following.  At  70°  or  80®  this 
body  has  the  consistence  of  butter }— at  the  freezmg  point  it 
hardens  and  crystallizes ; — ^it  is  not  quite  three  times  heavier 
than  water.  In  water,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  cau^ng  hydrogen 
gas  to  be  evolved.  In  air,  it  likewise  absorbs  oxygen ;  and, 
in  both  cases,  ammonia  and  quicksilver  are  reproduced.  In 
sulphuric  acid,  Jit  becomes  coated  with  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  sulphur.     Sixty  grains  of  mercury  are  amalgamated 

by. 
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t>y  -rtv  pa^C  of  a  gram  of  the  compound  bans,  or  T-rhrr  ^ 
the  weight  of  tlie  mercury  ♦/*  .  ^ 

This  valuable  paper  our  author  concludes  with  some  ge- 
neral speculations  concerning  the  theory  of  alkaline  and 
earthy  bodies,  as  elucidated  by  the  discoveries  which  we  have 
now  considered.  "  His  observations,"  say  the  writer*  in  th^ 
Edinburgh  Review,  **  are  always  ingenious ;  and  whatever 
comes  froni  so  great  a  discoverer,  one  so  strict  in  his  experi- 
mental investigations*  and  so  successful  in  generalizing  thern'^ 
ought  to  be  received  with  singular  respect.  Nevertheless,  we 
shall  not  follow  him  through  the  whole  of  his  queries  and  re- 
flecdons,  highly  useful  as  they  are  likely  to  prove.  We 
shall  only  state  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  legitimate  infe- 
rences from  his  experiments,  and  then  notice  a  few  ^of  his 
most  prominent  observations.  It  is  clearly  proved,  that  the 
fixed  alkalis,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  are  metallic  oxides; 
and  the  proportbn  of  their  bases  is  nearly  as  well  ascer- 
tained as  those  of  several  metals  known  for  ages  to  philoso- 
phers, and  in  common  life.  That  alumin,  zircon,  glucine, 
and  silex,  are  also  metallic  oxides,  seems  highly  probable ; 
but  their  decomposidon  has  not  yet  been  so  completely  ef- 
fected,as  to  render  this  point  altogether  certain ;  and,  respect- 
ing the  metals  which, seem  to  constitute  their  bases,  we  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  know  any  thing  with  precision.  It  is  de- 
monstrated, that  ammonia  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  with 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  and  that  when  the  oxygen  is  removed^ 
the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. are  capable  of  t-ntering  into  a  trje 
chemical  imion  with  mercury,  forming  a  substance  in  ail  re- 
spects similar  to  the  amalgams  of  that  body  with  other  metals* 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are 
united  together  as  a  chemical  compound,  which  thus  unites 
with  mercury;  and  that  the  same  compound  unites  with 
oxygen  to  form  ammonia.  The  appearance  of  amalgama- 
tion, as  well  as  the  analogy  of  the  other  alkaline  bodies, 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  this  compound  ba^s  is  truly  of  a 

^  ♦See  Phil.  Trans.  Part  II.  J 808. 

metallic 
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metallic  nature,  afid  that  the  Toladle,  £ke  the  fixed  alkalis 
and  the  alkaline  earths,  is  a  metallic  oxide  {  but  this  batb 
has  not  yet  been  separately  exhibited.  Such,  in  general,  is 
the  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  constitution  of  the  al- 
kalis and  earths,  as  extended  by  the  late  wonderful  dis^ 
cOTeries  {  and  such  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  what  we 
have  strialy  learnt  as  physical  truths,  and  what  we  have  been 
taught  to  conjecture  upon  evidence  of  a  lower  nature  than 
that  of  legitimate  induction. 

^^  The  last  of  these  wonders,  the  constitution  of  ammonia, 
gives  rise  to  various  hypotheses.  To  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  amalgamation  with  mercury  and  the  reproduction  of 
the  alkali,  three  different  theories  have  been  stated.  Mr.  Davy 
himself  seems  to  think  it  possible,  that  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen are  both  metals,  aeriform  at  common  temperatures,  as 
zinc  and  mercury  are  when  ignited.  Mr.  Berzelius  sug- 
gests, that  they  may  be  simple  bodies,  not  metallic,  but 
forming  a  metal  when  united,  without  oxygen ;  and  an  al- 
kali, when  united  and  oxygenated.  Mr.  Cavendish  has  sub- 
mitted a  third  conjecture,  that  these  gases,  in  their  common 
form,  may  be  oxides,  which,  when  further  oxygenated,  be- 
come metallic/* 

The  labours  of  sir  Humphry  Davy  in  this  department  of 
science  have  been  unwearied,  but  they  have  been  crowned 
with  a  degree  of  success,  and  with  discoveries  of  such  im*-  ' 
portance  as  no  one  could  have  anticipated.  "  Let  us,^'  says 
the  writer  already  referred  to,  "consider  what  we  should 
have  said,  had  such  a  contribution  to  chemical  knowledge 
(as  that  in  the  PhiK  Trans.  1801))  fallen  in  our  way  three 
years  ago — had  we  for  instance  heard,  that  the  basis  of  the 
boracic  acid  had  been  discovered,  that  hydrogen  had  been 
detected  iii  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  oxygen  in  azote  ? 
The  whole  world  of  letters  would  have  been  in  commo- 
tion, and  it  would  have  been  universally  allowed,  that,  dnce 
the  establishment  of  modern  chemistry,  no  such  steps  had 
been  made  towards  its  perfection.  If  we  now  think  less 
of  these  improvements,  or  even  receive  theni  with  coldness, 

it 
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k  is  because  we  have  been  spoiled  with  the  abundance  of 
<;apital  discoveries^  in  which  we  Have  been  revelling — ^and  it 
is  Davy  htifiself  who  has  spoiled  u%  His  grand  and  nu- 
merous inventions!  together  with  the  two  unexpected  and 
important  steps  made  by  the  French  and  Swedish  chenfists, 
have^  for  a  while,  so  completely  satiated  the  curiosity  of  the 
scientific  world,  that  scarcely  any  new  fact  would  now  excite 
astonishment.*'  Phil.  Trans. — Edin.  Review. — Murray"^ 
Chemistry. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Inhrodueikn — Summary  of  the  Prince  Regent^s  Speech^-^Olservaiums^-^Dim 
baiet  on  Motions  made  in  both  Houses  for  Addresses  Jo  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent'^Motion  by  Mr,  Sergeant  Onslow  on  the  jifiprentid 
Laws — Lord  Bathurst's  Motion  for  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  Lard  H^elUng" 
ton — Mr,  Sumner^ s* Motion  on  the  Speaker-^ Debates  in' the  House  of  Cmi* 
mons  on  the  Services  of  the  Tear-^^-'On  Lord  Castkreagh*s  Nenu  Mil'tiaty 
plan — on  the  Loan^^mr.B.  Bathurst's  Bill  to  stay  the  Prosecutions  against 
the  Clergy  on  account  of  Non'residence'^Lord  Castlereagh's  Motion  for 
foreign  Subsidies — on  the  third  Beading  of  the  New  Military  Plan. 


THIS  part  of  our  volume,being 
dPToted  to  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, necessarily  commences  with 
the  beginning  of  the  session^  which 
in  the  present  case  was  on  the  4th 
€i  NoYember  1813.  The  session 
was  continued,  with  a  considerable 
intervaly  to  the  end  of  July  in  the 
present  year. 

About  two  o'clock  on  Thursday 
Nov,  4,  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  recent  went  in  person  to  the 
house  of  lords,  and  delivered  a 
speech  of  considerable  length  to 
both  houses.  Although  this  will 
be  fmiad  at  length   axnoag  ^ 


Public  Papers,  we  shall,  according 
to  our  usual  custom,  giv6  a  sum* 
mary  of  it  In  this  place. 

After  deploring  the  continuanc* 
of  his  majesty's  illness^  his  royal 
highness  instantly  referred  to  the 
great  and  splendid  success  with 
which  his  majesty^s  arms  and  those 
6f  his  allies  had  been  blessed,  an4 
which  had  been  productive  of  the 
most  important  consequences  to 
Europe.  Having  enumerated  tne 
great  victories  that  had  been  acnievn 
ed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  he 
says,  **  These  successes  have  been , 
followed  by  a  course  of  operations 
combined  with  so  much  iudgement, 
^2  ^     and 
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and  executed  with  such  consummate 
prudence,  vigour,  and'abfKty,  as  to 
fcave  led  in  their  result,  not  only  to 
the  discomfiture  of  all  those  pro- 
jects which  the  ruler  of  France  had 
so  presumptuously  announced  on 
the  renewal  of  the  contest,  but  to 
the  capture  and  aestmction  of  the 
^eateV  part  of  the  army  under  his 
immediate  command. 

"Whikt  therefore,  (he  adds)  the 
perseverance  and  gallantry  display- 
ed by  the  allied  forces  of  every  de- 
sctiptibn,  engaged  in  this  conflict, 
have  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
glory  their  military  character,  you 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  agree  with 
me  in  rendering  the  full  jribute  of 
applause  to  those  sovereigns  and 
princes,  who,  in  this  sacred  cause 
of.  national  independence,  have  so 
eminently  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  leaders  ofthc  armies  of  their 
respective  nations. 

"With  such  a  prospect  before  you, 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  may  rely,  with 
the  fullest  confidence,  on  your  dis- 
position to  enable  tne  to  afford  the 
necessary  assistance  in  support  of  a 
system  of  alliance,  which,  originat- 
ing chiefly  in  the  magnanimous  and 
disinterested  views  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  and  followed  up  as  it 
has  been  with  corresponding  energy 
by  the  other  allied  powers,  has  pro- 
duced k  change  the  most  moment- 
ous in  the  affairs  of  the  continent." 
With  respect  to  the  contest  car- 
rying On  in  America  his  royal 
highness  says,  "  The  war  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  of 
America  still  continues ;  but  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  tliat 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  ynited  States  tor 
the  conquest  of  Canada  have  beep 
frustrated  by  the  valour  of  his  ma- 
jesty's troops,  and  by  the  zeal  and 
loyalty  of  his  American  subjects, 

"Whilst  Great  Briuin>  in  conju&c* 


tion  with  her  allies,  is  exerting  her 
utmost  strength  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  independent  nations, 
it  must  t)e^  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
Snd  an  ad'ditional  endmy  in  the  go- 
vernment of  a  country  whose  real 
interest  in  the  issue  of  this  great 
contest  must  be  the  same  as  our 
own. 

"  It  is  known  to  the  world,  that 
tliis  country  Was  not  the  aggressor 
in  this  war, 

**  I  have  not  hitherto  seen  any  dis- 
position on  the  p:irt''  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  close 
it,  of  which  I  could  avail  myself 
consistently  with  a  due  attention  to 
the  interests  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects. 

**  I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  enter 
into  discussion  with  tliat  govern- 
ment, for  a  conciliatory  adjustment 
of  the  differences^  between  the  two 
countries,  upon  principles  of  perfect 
reciprocity  not  inconsistent  with  the 
established  maxims  of  public  law, 
and  with  tlie  maritime  rights  of  the 
British  empire."  ' 

And  he  concludes  with  lament- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  war,  de- 
claring that  **  no  dispositipn  to  re- 
quire from  France  sacrifices  of  any 
description  inconsistent  with  her 
honour  or  just  pretensions  as  a  na« 
tion,  will  ever  be  on  my  part,  or 
on  that  of  his  majesty*s  allies,  an 
obstacle  to  peace. 

"  The  restoration  of  that  great 
blessing,  upon  principles  of  justice 
and  equality,  has  never  ceased  to  be 
my  anxious  wish  ;  but  1  am -fully 
convinced  that  it  can  only.be  ob- 
taii.ed  by  a  continuance  of  those 
efforts  which  have  already  delivered 
so  large  a  part  of  Europe  from  the 
power  of  the  enemy. 

**  To  the  firmness  and  persever- 
ance of  this  country  these  advan- 
tages may,  in  a  ^reat  degree,  be 
ascribed.     Let  this  consideration 
animate 
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animate  us  to  new  exertions,  and 
we  shall  thus,  I  trust,  be  enabled 
to  bring  this  long  and  arduous  con- 
test to  a  conclusion  which  will  be 
consistent  with  the  independence  of 
all  the  nations  engaged  in  it,  and 
with  the  general  securitv  of  Eu« 
rope." 

The  speech,  of  which  we  have 
just  given  a  summary, had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  train  of  events  so  mark- 
ed and  so  uniform  in  their  tendency, 
that  its  whole  substance  had  been 
fully  anticipated.  It  could  contain 
little  of  novelty  in  point  of  informa- 
tion, or  of  peculiarity  with  regard 
to  sentiment.  The  establishment 
of  the  allied  army,  as  we  have  seen 
in  our  last  volume,  on  the  frontier 
of  France,  after  a  series  of  bril- 
liant operations,  which  drove  the 
invaders  from  Tormes  to  Bayonne 
^-the  accession  of  Austria  and  Ba- 
varia to  the  general  confederacy 
against  the.  emperor  of  France — 
the  victories  in  Silesia,  in  Branden- 
burgh,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  then  most  recent  ones 
achieved  in  Saxony,  were  all  events 
too  striking  not  to  be  noticed^  and 
too  gratifying  to  be  noticed  in  any 
other  way  than  as  topics  of  com- 
mon exultation  to  the  sovereign  and 
th«  people  at  large.  That  con- 
ventions had  been  'concluded  with 
the  northern  powers,  and  a  treaty 
of  alliance  and  concert  with  Au- 
stria, were  also  circumstances  of 
great  importance,  and  in  their  ten- 
dency, as  has  since  been  proved, 
truly  beneficial  to  the  comnrson  in- 
terests of  ail  the  parties  concerned." 
Unanimity  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment might  naturally  be  expected, 
for  the  country  itself  was  unanimous 
in  their  approval  of  the  measures  of 
the  existing  government.  Minor 
differences  ot  opinion  on  subordi- 
nate points  would  of  course  exist ; 
^ut  these,  su  we  shall  see,  did  not 


prevent  members  on  all  sides  of 
each  house  from  joining  in  the  ad- 
dress that  was  moved  to  he  returned 
in  answer  to  the  prince  regent's 
most  gracious  speech.  After  his 
royal  highness  had  left  the  house 
the  members  separated:  but  at  five 
o'clock  the  house  of  peers  resumed; 
and  after  the  speech  had  heen  read 
first  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
next  by  the  clerk  o£  the  house;, 

Earl  Digby  rose  to  move  the  ad- 
dress ;  but' the  noble  lord  spoke  in 
so  extremely  low  a  tone  of  voice, 
that  not  a  single  sentence  could  be 
heard  below  the  bar.  When  lord 
Digby  sat  down,  the  address  which 
he  had  moved,  and  which  was  a  mere 
echo  of  the  prince's  speech,  wat 
read  by  the  lord  chancellor ;  and 

The  earl  of  Clare,  in  a  maiden 
speech,  seconded  the  address.  He 
hailed  the  prospect  of  national  in* 
dependence  now  afforded  to  Eu- 
rope, after  so  many  unsuccessful 
efforts  against  the  encroachments 
of  France,  But  it  was  not  the 
continental  powers  who  were  to  be 
congratulated,  for  of  all  countries 
it  was  against  this  that  the  tyranny 
of  France  had  been  directed.  The, 
perseverance  of  those  who  guided  ' 
our  councils  had  baffled  the  enemy, 
who,  resolved  oh  a  career  of  end- 
less hostility,  had  hesitated  at  no 
increase  of  aggression,  at  the  com- 
mission of  no  crime.  But  now  a 
brighter  sun  than  had  for  twenty 
years  illumined  the  cause  of  li- 
berty shone  forth,  and  cheered 
countries  united  in  resistance  to 
oppression.  His  lordship  then 
spoke  of  the  peninsular  campaign, 
where,  he  said,  the  ability  and 
greatness  of  our  ;;eneral  were  not 
surpassed  by  the  acknowledged  in- 
^epidity  of  the  troops  commanded 
by  him.  It  was  the  proud  conso- 
lation of  that  great  general,  of 
whom  one  of  the  French  marshals 
A3  had 
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had  impndently  asserted  he  would 
driTe  him  into  the  sea,  that  he 
should  have  had  the  task  and  glory 
of  liberating  the  Spanish  nation. 
Oar  ZTfnsj  thus  exerted  in  the  cause 
4)f  independence,  added  blessings  to 
other  people.  By  British  example, 
and  under  the  conduct  of  Welling- 
tons the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
had  proved  their  valour.  In  the 
present  state  of  afTairs,  whether  he 
looked  to  the  ncH-th  or  to  the  south, 
^here  appeared  a  monument  of 
fame  for  those  who  guided  the  coun- 
sels of  the  cabinetv  If,  however, 
there  was  one  dark  spot  upon  the 
lustre  of  so  large  an  orb  of  glory, 
it  was,  that  amid  all  our  glad  tid* 
jngs  we  were  not  yet  greeted  with 
the  return  of  health  to  our  beloved 
sovereign.  Would  that  the  king 
could  have  participated  in  the  ge- 
neral feeltnes  of  joy  which  filled  Uie 
bosoms  of  his  people  I 

Marquis  Wellesley  gave  his  most 
unqualified  and  cordial  support  to 
the  address.  On  the  subject  and 
substance  of  it  there  could  be  but 
ene  sentiment  and  one  voice.  Ife, 
for  his  own  part,  felf  highly  grati- 
fied, that  a  declaration  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  the  contest  was  to 
be  carried  on  was  contained  in  the 
speech.  This  declaration;  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  success  of  the 
campaign  and  of  the  war.  The 
lime  had  arrived  when  one  com- 
mon interest  dicuted  to  the  nations 
of  Europe  the  necessity  of  union 
and  confederacy.  The  impulse  of 
Europe  was  now  the  impulse  of 
principle ;  and  he  believed  that  the 
great  object  which  was  now  the  sun 
of  our  endeavours,  had  ever  been 
that  which  had  invigorated  the 
measures  of  this  government.  Mr. 
Pitt  had  declared,  <<  England  has 
saved  herself  by  her  energies,  and 
'  other  nations  will  be  saved  by  her 
exampW     What  would  be  the 


feelings  of  that  great  man,  could 
he  now  witness  the  confirmaiion  of 
that  remark  !  So  manifest  had  na* 
tional  energy  now  shown  its  eflfi- 
cacy,  that  ne  might  say  to  Britain 
and  to  her  allies,  Macte  virtute  ! 

The  duke  of  Sussex  extolled  th« 
conduct  of  the  emperor  Alexander* 
and  thought  that  a  confederacy, 
like  that  on  the  continent,  arrayed 
in  arms  against  the  enemy  of  the 
independence  of  nations,  was  enti- 
tled to  the  highest  admiration. 

Lord  Grenville  was  happy 
to  be  able  to  express  his  concur, 
rence  not  only  in  the  general 
outline  of  the  speech  and  address^ 
but  also  in  the  entire  tone  and  lan^ 
guage  in  which  they  were  express- 
ed. Never  were  sentiments  more 
properly  adapted  to  the  occasion* 
Never  was  language  more  adapted 
to  express  its  purpose.  It  would 
have  at  any  lime  been  highly  gra- 
tifying to  him  to  be  able  to  say 
this,  but  it  was  more  peculiarly  sa- 
tisfactory at  the  present  moment. 
He  felt,  in  coming  here  now,  thai 
he  had  to  perform  no  common 
duty,  and  in  no  common  mode« 
That  crisis  had  arisen  to  which  hi» 
wishes  had  always  been  directed, 
a  real  and  cordial  confederacy  of 
the  European  powers  to  protect 
their  own  independence.  ,  Their 
lordships  would  remember  the  coiv* 
federacy  of  Badeo,  formed  for  si- 
milar objects,  and  how  unhappily 
it  terminated.  He  was  now  speak- 
ing of  events  which  happened 
twenty  years  ago.  To  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  confederacy  France 
was  more  indebted  for  her  success 
than  to  the  pre-eminence  of  hef 
military  power,  great  as  that  pre* 
eminence  had  at  times  been.  He 
need  not  remind  their  lordships  of 
all  the  artifices  that  were  used  to 
disunite  the  confederate  powera* 
and  With  What  unluippy  success 

they. 
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tibey  trerfc  attended ;   how,  by  of- 
fering to  some  of  the  confederates 
'  teparate   adyantage,    by    bribing 
tbem  with  the  spoliations  of  their 
neighbours,  ("ranee  had  drawn  into 
an  acquiescence  with  her  schemes 
of  aggression,  and  even  into  giving 
her  assistance  to  carry  them  into 
ezecutioh,  those  whose  existence  as 
independent  states  depended  on  a 
steady  and  cordiiil  opposition  to  the 
system.    He  hoped  that  they  had 
How  been  bettered  by  the  lesson 
which  past  events  had  taught  them, 
When  all  had  been  menaced,  at- 
tacked, and  oppressed,  he  trusted 
that  they  would  now  be  convinced 
that  this  was  no  separate  cause  of  < 
£ngland ;   that  this  was  not  a  war 
merely  for  commerce,  or  for  niari- 
time  superiority ;  but  that  England 
It-ally  tou^t,  as  she  declared  she 
did  fight,  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence  of  others;  as  well  as  he^r 
own*    That  truth  had  come  upon 
them,  late  indeed,  but  it  had  come. 
He  did  not  remind  their  lordships 
of  past  misfortunes,  to  damp  the 
joy  which  they  must  feel  at  the  al- 
tered prospect  which  now  present- 
ed itself,  but  only  to  animate  and 
increase  their  exultation,  by  show- 
ing that  that  feeling,  that  convic- 
tion, that  spirit,  appeared  at  lengtli 
to  have  arisen,  in  which  consisted 
the  only  real  means  of  independence 
and  safety.    It  had,  indeed,  long 
been  evident^  that  it  was  only  by 
joint  efforts,    cordially  and  vigo- 
rously pursued,  that  France  could 
be  brought  to  confine  herself  with- 
in such  limits  as  wre  consistent 
with  the  safety  and  independence 
of  her  neighbours.    There  might 
be  differences  of  opinion,  as  to  jthe 
coarse  which  Was  best  to  be  adopt* 
cd,  in  order  to  prepare  for  this 
joint  effort ;  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt   as  to  the  conduct   to  be 
adopted  when  the  happy  momest 


arrived.    Now,  then,  when  the  eyei. 
of  Europe  were  turned  with  anxU 
ous  expectation  to  the  first  delibera- 
tions  of   the   British    parliament* 
when  the  whole  of  the  confederated 
powers    wefe    looking    with     the 
deepest  interest  to  the  decision  to 
be  mere  come  to,  and  the  lan^Aiaso 
to  be  there  spoken,  he  felt  it  the 
duty,  not  only  of  those  who  held 
prominent  situations  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  also  of  all  who  were  ac« 
customed  to  take  a  part  in  the  de-» 
bates,  clearly  and  unequivocallv  to 
deliver  their  opinions.  He  felt  that^ 
however  humble  the  individual  who 
spol^e,  it  was  important  that,  though 
on  some  points  differences  did  exist* 
as  they  always  would  ii)  a  free 
country,  all  Europe  should  know 
that  in  this  cause  there  was  none  ; 
that  here  there  existed  but  one  seoti- 
ment,  one  determined  opinion.  As 
long  as  the  united  exertions  of  the 
confederates  were  directed  to  the 
grand  purpose,  as  it  had  been  well 
expressed  in  the  speech,  of  national 
independence,  it  was  the  dut^,  and 
would  always  be  the  inclination*  •of 
this  country  to  assist  them  with  alt 
its  strength.  So  long  the  interest  as 
well  as  tne  honour  oil  Great  Britaia  . 
called  upon  her  to  strain  every  n^rva 
.to  assist  them  in  their  great  object* 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however^ 
that  in  saying  this  he  was  desirous! 
of  throwing  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  attainment  of  peace* 
No  man  expressed  a  single  sentii- '  . 
ment  adverse  to  this  grand  end  of 
all  exertions.  Peace  was  the  dearest 
blessing    which    any   goveminent 
could  confer  on  a  country;  internal 
peace  the    first  blessing,  external 
peace  the  next.    This  was  not  only 
true  at  all  times,  but  especially  so 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  Eu- 
rope, after  such  a  long  series  of  est* 
lamities,  inflicted  upon  it,  as  the 
speech  bad  well  expressed  it*  by 
A^  the 
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the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  ruler 
of  France.  There  appeared  no 
Views  of  aggrandisement 'in  any 
other  quarter.  None  could  lay  that 
to  the  charge  of  the  confederates, 
whose  slowness  even  in  resisting 
aggression,  was  now  matter  of  re- 
rret  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
/Uiis  country  and  to  Europe.  Even 
in  France  there  was  not  more  than 
one  individual  who  did  not  anxi- 
ously desire  the  restoration  of  peace. 
But  it  ought  to  be  well  understood, 
that  when  peace  caiiie  it  ought  to 
be  a  real  peace,  not  the  shadow 
but  the  substance.  Too  long  had 
Europe  been  deceived  by  those  par- 
tial hollow  truces,  which  gave  the 
semblance  of  peace,  but  not  the 
reality.  The  moment  was  now 
come  when  that  sound,  which  the 
overwhelming  course  of  events  had 
almost  banished  from  their  debates, 
that  sound  witli  which  the  idea  of 
true  substantial  peace  had  always 
been  connected,  might  again  be 
heard  within  the  walls  of  tliat 
house  ;  he  meant  the  old-fashioned 
term  of  a  balance  of  power :  and 
he  bffered  thanks  ta  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  events,  that  he  had 
been  permitted  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  the  period,  so  constantly  the 
object  of  his  most  earnest  wishes, 
when  his  country  could  with  pro- 
priety immediately  and  directly  en- 
gage in  the  pursuit  of  thatwhich,  in 
her  foreign  politics,  it  ought  always 
to  be  her  great  object  to  establish — a 
balance  m  powbr.  It  was  not  the 
interest,  nor  the  object,  of  this 
coimtry,  to  oppose  itself  particu- 
larly to  any  one  nation.  Its  interest 
was,  that  such  limits  should  be  put 
to  the  power  of  each  separate  na- 
tion, as  that  it  might  not  be  able 
to  carry  into  execution  schemes  of 
unjust  aggression.  Great  Britain 
had  DO  interest  in  the  dishonour  of 
aiij  nation,  or  the  reduction  of  its 


legitimate  power.  It  wished  for 
nothing  that  could  he  reallf  de-^ 
grading  to  any  independent  state  ; 
but  it  ought  to  think  no  sacrifice 
too  great  to  attain  that  which  had 
been  the  grand  object  of  our  an- 
cestors, in  the  best  times  of  this 
country,  the  preservation  of  the 
balance  of  power.  This  object  it 
had  never  relinquished,  thou;rh  the 
course  of  events  had  deprived  her 
of  the  opportunity  of  carrying  that 
object  into  execution.  But  now, 
when  the  day-star  of  freedom  again 
dawned  upon  Europe,  Great  Bri- 
tain would  resume  her  ancient  po- 
licy ;  and  endeavour,  through  the 
medium  of  a  balance  of  power,  to 
secure,  not  a  perpetual  peace,  for 
that  was  but  a  visionary  scheme  of 
visionary  men,  but  the  existence  of. 
such  u  Slate  of  things,  as  even  in 
war  would  aflFord  to  the  weaker 
powers  protection  against  the 
strong.  This  was  necessary  for 
oiir  own  permanent  safety  ;  it  was 
the  only  way  by  which  the  real  bless- 
ings of  peace  could  be  secured  to 
otners  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

He  had  one  thing  more  to  say. 
He  hoped  their  lordships  would  not 
do  him  the  injustice  to  diink,  tliat 
the  opinions  which  he  now  express- 
ed, were  merely  the  result  of  ex- 
ultation at  the  intelligence  which 
had  lately  been  received.  Glorious 
as  that  intelligence  had  been,  and 
interesting  to  tlie  feelings  of  every 
one  who  wished  for  the  indepeil- 
dence  of  nations,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  balance  of  poWer  in 
Europe,  these  opinions  had  not 
been  suddenly  taken  up,  nor  the 
result  of  the  events  of  any  parti- 
cular period,  but  tliose  whicti  he 
had  always  held  ;  and  which,  he 
trusted,  had  been  manifested  in  the 
whole  course  of.  his  conduct.  Long 
before  tliis  intelligence  arrived,  it 
was  well    known   to    those   with 
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whom  he  kad.beeh  in  confidential 
conununication,  as  to  the  part  now 
to  be  taken,  that  his  opinion  was, 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  confe- 
deracy called  upon  this  countiy  to 
exert  all  its  force,  and  bring  forth 
all  its  resources,  to  aid  the  general 
cause ;  that  Great  Britain  ought  to 
be  prepared    against  all  chances, 
a^d  to   support  the  confederacy, 
not  only  in  success,   but  even  in 
adversity.      This  was  the  advice 
which  he  now  offered ;  and  though 
their  hopes  should  be  damped  for 
a  moment,  that  ought  not  to  damp 
their  ardour.     There  was  for  this 
country  no  separate  peace,  no  se- 
parate safety.     It  could  only  have 
peace  and  safety,  by  the  union  and 
confederacy  of  the  natidns  of  Eu- 
rope to  reduce  the  power  of  France 
within   its  proper  limits.      If  this 
confederacy  should  fail,  far  be  t]ie 
omen  from  us !  but,  if  it  should  fail, 
there  was  no  hope  of  seeing  an- 
other during  any  period  that  per- 
haps the  youngest  of  their  lordships 
could    reasonably  expect    to  see. 
This,   then,  was  for    the    present 
their  last  hope,  and  no  possible  ex- 
ertion .  ought   to  be  omitted   that 
could  contribute  to  the  great  pur^ 
pose  of  cementing  die   union  of 
this  confederacy,    till   the    grand 
object  of  the  whole,  the  indepen- 
dence of  Europe,   was  firmly  esta- 
blished. 
»      The  earl  of  Liverpool  remarked, 
that  important  and  gratifying  as 
were  the  events  of  me  continent 
and  of  Spain,  they  were  not  more 
gratifying  to  himself  than  the  una- 
nmky    which    reigned     in    that 
house:  the  world  now  had  proof 
that  the  British    parliament*<-the 
British  nation — ^had  the  cause  of 
national  independence,  and  of  that 
alon«,  before  tJbem.  We  had  come 
to  a  period  at  which  the  great  poli- 
tical system  of  the  balance  of  Eu- 


rope might  be  restored  ;  that  ba« 
lance  .which  was  the  only  founda- 
tion for  a  secure  and  honourable  ' 
peace.    To  what  new  impulse,  it 
Hjight  be  asked,  after  the  failure  of 
so  many  formidable  combinations 
against  France,  were  the  late  happy 
successes  to  be  ascribed  ?  He  would 
answer,  To  that  determination  to 
stand  or    fall  with    the  indepen- 
dence   of   their-  country,    which 
the  people   of  the  continent  had 
caught  from  the  example  of  the 
Peninsula.     In  the  events  of  1808 
he  saw  the  first  germ  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  continent. 
A  new  feeling  seemed  to  have  at 
once  started  into  existence.     The 
war  of  Eurppe  was  no  longer  a 
military  war,  it  was  no  longer  % 
war  of  governments  :  no,  it  was  a 
war  of  the  people !    The  present 
confederacy  was  not  a  confederacy 
of  the  representatives  of  the  state,  • 
but  of  the  people.     His  sanguine 
hopes  had  been  laid  on  the  princi« 
pie  of  national  policy,  and  on  that 
broad  principle  his  most  sanguine 
expectations  had  not  been  deceived. 
His  lordship  then  took  an  animated 
view  of  the  contest  both  in  Spain 
and  Germany,    and  declared  his 
reason  for  so  doing  was  to  show  ' 
that  the  policy  by  which  the  pre- 
sent government  had  been  actuat- 
ed, was  founded  on  sentiments  of 
national  independence,  that  inde- 
pendence they  had  seen  grow  up  in  ■ 
Spain  and  strengthen  in  Kussia,  till, 
by  the  coalition  of  other  states,  it 
became  irresistible.     The  vigorous 
efforts   which  .had  been  made  in 
this  great  cause^were  not  to  be  re- 
laxed.     The  more  vigorous  our 
efforts,  the  more  moderate  might 
our  policy  be.     It  was  not  because 
the  enemy  had  met  with  disasters, 
that  he  was  to  be  excluded  from  the 
advantage  of  those  principles  which 
are  consistent  with  justice.  He  was 
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not  to  be  asked  to  accept  terms, 
which  were  we  in  his  situation 
would  seem  unjust ;  but  it  was  ma- 
nifest that  Europe  could  have  no 
lecurity  until  his  power  was  re- 
duced to  those  limits  suitable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
£urope»  Peace  would  be  secure 
and  durable  when  every  power 
could  be  left  in  such  a  situation  as 
to  be  able  to  assert  its  own  inde- 
pendence. Such  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  prince  regent ;  and 
si^ch  sentiments,  he  doubted  not^ 
would  receive  the  approbation  of 
parliaxnent  and  of  the  country. 

The  question  wsts  put,  and  Una- 
nimously carried. 

House  of  commons. — On  the  re- 
ttim  from  the  house  of  lords,  the 
speaker  read  the  speech  of  the 
prince  regent  from  the  chain 

The  earl  of  Compton  then  rose 
to  move  the  address.  After  some 
previous  observations,  his  lordship 
remarked,  that  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
was  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
ancient  or  modern  Europe.  The  ef- 
fects of  it  were  not  to  be  calculat- 
ed. The  rescue  of  the  continent 
from  slavery,  the  restoration  of 
commerce,  of  agriculture,  of  hap- 
piness, of  peace,  would  probably 
follow  iL  This  might,  indeed,  be 
to  England  a  just  cause  of  exulta- 
tion :  It  would  be  owed  to  that  un- 
yieldine  perseverance  with  which 
she  had  opposed  herself  to  despo- 
tism ;  to  that  determined  pbrseve- 
ranee  with  which  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  pursued  the  system  laid 
down,  and  acted  upon,- by  that 
great  sutesman  Mr.  Pitt.  He  could 
not  withhold  his  humble  applause 
to  the  magnanimity  of  the  empe- 
ror Aiezander,  and  the  bravery 
and  skill  of  the  prince  royal  o^ 
Sweden.  Nor  would  he  omit  the 
iname  of  general  Moreau ;  a  name 
rendered  illustrioos)  not  only  by 


the  rancorous  hostility  ot  ttie  ttiet 
of  France,  but  by  a  life  of  valour  j 
by  his  efforts  foi"  thp  good  of  h» 
country  and  of  Europe.  He  lived 
for  liberty,  and  he  nobly  expired  tti 
a  struggle  to  maintain  it.  The  pro- 
spect m  the  Peninsula  was  equally 
cheering.  The  French  atmies  were 
expelled  from  Spain,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  enemy  were  threaten- 
ed. The  people  of  France  might 
now  see  that  their  boasted  chief  had 
neither  power  nor  foresight  to  pre* 
vent  their  country  from  being  pol- 
luted by  the  foot  of  the  invader. 
The  house  must  rejoice  with  him^ 
that  the  ancient  tics  between  thi^ 
country  and  Austria  had  been  re- 
newed. With  respect  to  America, 
no  one  could  lament  the  evils  which 
she  endured  from  a  war  brought 
upon  her  by  her  own  misguided 
councils:  she  exhibits  the  strange 
spectacle  of  a  republic  in  alliance 
with  the  most  tyrannical  despo^ 
tisrti  that  ever  cursed  mankind.  If, 
America  laid  the  flattering  unction 
to  her  soul,  that  she  was  not  in  aU 
liance  with  France,  did  she  not  as- 
sist the  views  of  the  French  ruler  f 
Canada  was,  nevertheless,,  protected 
from  her  attacks  by  the  bravery 
and  vigilance  of  British  troops. 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States 
was  destroyed  :  her  ports  blocked 
up,  and  her  boasted  navy  was 
awakened  from  its  dream  of  mari- 
time superiority,  by  the  thundefro^ 
the  Shannon.  In  Britain  the  loom 
and  the  shuttle  were  again  in  mo^ 
tion  :  we  again  possessed  commerce 
abroad,  and  industry  at  home.  Ouf 
fields  were  blessed  with  a  plentiful 
harvest,  and  our  towns  were  full  of 
a  busy  and  contented  peopla  la 
contemplating  these  sources  of  con- 
gratulation, he  could  not  but  wish 
the  illustrious  statesman  (Mr.  Per* 
ceval)  had  survived  to* behold  th« 
success,   the  prosperity,   and  ther 
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gloiy  which  resulted  from  that  per- 
seyerance,  and  tliose  efforts,  in 
vhkh  be  had  borne  so  large  a 
share.  The  noble  lord,  in  .  con* 
eluding,  moved  an  address  to  the 
prince  regents 

Mr.  Charles  Grant,  in  a  speech 
of  some  length,  in  which  he  went 
over  the  same  topics  with  the  noble 
mover  of  the  address,  seconded  tlie 
motion.  4 

Mr.  Whiibread  rose  to  join  in  the 
unanimous  sentiment  thai  prevailed 
in  ih^  house ;  but  his  approbation 
of  the  prince  regent's  speech  was 
<|aalified  v/ith  an  exception,  which 
he  should  mention  before  he  sat 
down.  He  was  satisfied  with  the 
spirit  of  moderation  which  reig^ied 
in  the  speech,  and  with  the  conduct 
of  government  towards  the  allies : 
feeling  thus,  Le  would  not  be  be- 
trayed into  controversy  even  by  the 
unguarded  expressions  of  the  ho« 
nourable  seconder  and  noble  mover 
of  the  address.  It  would  not  be 
manly  in  him,  however,  if  he  did 
not  enter  his  protest  against  the 
opinion  they  had  expressed  of  the 
system  of  policy  pursued  by  a  cele- 
brated statesman  now  no  more  ( Mr. 
Pitt).  The  noble  lord  had  asserted, 
that  the  triumphs  which  now  graced 
die  cause  of  Europe,  sprang  from 
the  deep  and  wise  plans  laid  by  the 
illustrious  rival  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
followed  up  by  hi^  successors.  Now 
he  was  convinced,  tliat  had  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Fox  been  adopted^ 
Europe  wotild  have  been  spared 
those  calamities,  the  expected  tier- 
mination  of  which  excited  such  just 
triumph.  He  had  heard  it  openly 
asserted  that  evening,  that  general 
Moreau  had  aU  his  life  fought  for 
the  libeVties  of  xoankind :  if  so« 
England  must  have  fought  against 
them  ;  for  Moreau  had  been  emiPi 
neutly  and  successfully  employed 
ia  many  instances  against  the  aUies 


of  Great  Britiin.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  Bemadottc,  lo  whose  re«» 
cent  exertions  in  the  common  cause 
no  one  was  more  willing  than  he  to 
pay  an  ample  tribute  of  praise,  and 
which,  bethought,  ministers  wcre«i- 
titied  to  $hare,for  the  confidence  they 
had  uniformly  placed  in  him  even 
in  the  most  dubious  circumstance^. 
The  hon.  gentleman  was  also  pleased 
with  the  confidence  placed  by  mini* 
sters  in  the  illustrious  commander 
of  our  troops  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
lamented  that  the  statesman  who 
had  selected  him,'^nd  of  whom  they 
had  been  deprived  by  a  foul  act  of 
assassination,  did  not  live  to  see 
realized  those  expectatioiis  he  had 
formed  of  his  genius.  With  reinject 
to  America,  he  should  reserve  his 
sentiments  till  a  future  opporttmit]|r. 
He  rejoiced  to  learn  from  the 
speech,  that  in  any  conditions  of 
peace  which  might  be  proposed  t» 
France,  the  honour  of  that  country^ 
as  a  great  nation,  would  be  respect- 
cd.  The  present  alliance  against 
France  had  not  been  brought  about 
as  former  ones  had  been ;  it  origi- 
nated in  a  sense  of  common  neces- 
sity,  by  the  grinding  of  universal 
oppression ;  and  this  unexpected 
change  of  circumstances  afforded  a 
most  useful  lesson  to  all  govern- 
ments. When  France  overthrew 
with  such  facility  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  continent,  the  people 
were  disaffected,  and  labouring  un- 
der grievances :  but  the  dominion 
of  France  proved  more  intolerable 
still;  and  that  spirit  inherent  to 
mankind — the  spirit  of  resistance  to 
oppression — made  the  people  of 
those  countries  rise  against  their 
new  tyrant,  whom  they  have  now 
reduced  to  such  a  situation,  that 
nothing  short  of  madness  could  pre- 
vent hini  from  listening  to  terms  of 
peace.  As  to  the  terms  offered  ta 
France)  pteviously  to  the  re-com- 
mencemen;: 
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mencement  of  hostilities,  whatever 
they  were,  he  thought  the  allies 
should  adhere  to  ihem^^Generai 
murmurs) — He  was  not  surprised 
at  these  murmurs,  as  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself  in  so  general  a  man- 
ner ;  but  his  idea  was,  that  there 
should  not  be  any  material  altera- 
tion in  the  basis  already  proposed^ 
otherwise  the  war  offered  no^ro- 
spept  of  termination.  With  respect 
to  the  assistance  to  be  given  to  our 
allies,  it  should  be  limited  only  by 
the  means  of  this  country.  On  the 
points  of  domestic  oeconomy,  he 
regretted  that  the  speech  took  no 
notice  of  the  Roman  catholics :  he 
bad  been  informed  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  the  chair  had,  in 
a  speech  iu  another  place,  alluded 
to  that  respectable  body  otour  fel- 
low-subjects  ;  and  he  trusted  that, 
when  the  circumstance  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  house,  it 
would  be  proved  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  (as  he  certamly  had 
been  )  the  unauthorized  and  unau- 
thenticated  expositor  of  the  feelings 
of  the  house,  supposing  what  was 
reported  of  him  to  be  true.  The 
lion-  gentleman  concluded  by  giv- 
ing his  assent  to  the  address,  recom- 
mending a  perseverance  in  modera- 
tion as  the  only  way  to  secure  peace. 

The  speaker  rose  and  declared, 
that  whenever  the  speech  alluded 
to,  as  delivered  by  him,  should  be 
brought  before  the  consideration 
of  the  house,  he  was  confident  that 
he  could  prove  himself  justified  in 
the  sentiments  he  had  delivered.    • 

After  a  few  observations  from 
Mr.  Wynne,  the  question  was  put 
upon  the  address,  which  was  agreed 
to  nefn,  con- 

Nov.  5.— Mr*  ^Serjeant  Onslow 
gave  notice,  that  pursuant  to  an  in- 
timation he  had  given  last  session, 
he  should  on  Tuesday  the  3(Xh. 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 


repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  5tb 
of  Elizabeth,  as  went  to  impose  a 
penalty  on  persons  exercising  any 
trade  without  having  served  a  pre- 
vious apprenticeship  of  seven  years. 

Lord  Compton  brought  up  the 
report  on  the  address,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and,  on  the  motion  'of 
lord  Castlereagh;  was  ordered  to  be 
presented  to  his  royal  highness  by 
the  whole  house;  and  also,  that 
such  members  of  the  house  as  were 
of  his  majesty's  privy  council  should 
take  his  royal  highnesses  pleasure 
when  he  would  receive  the  same* 

House  of  lords,  Nov.  8. — ^Tfae 
lord  chancellor  read,  and  delivered 
in,  the  answer  of  the  prince  regent 
to  the  address  pf  the  honse;  in 
which  his  royal  highness  thanked 
their  lordships  for  their  dutiful  ad- 
dress, and  for  their  assurances  of 
support  in  those  exertions  by  which, 
in  concert  with  his  allies,  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  might  be  attained, 
and  the  independence  of  Europe 
secured.  , 

Earl  Bathurst  said,  he  now  rose 
to  call  their  lordships*  attention  to 
the  brilliant  events  of  the  campaign 
which  had  followed  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,— to  the  efforts^  by  which 
the  French  had  been  repulsed  in 
every  attempt  to  retain  a  footing  on 
the  frontiers  of  Spain,— to  the  re- 
duction of  Saint  Sebastian, — and  to 
the  final  establish^ient  of  the  allied 
army  on  the  territory  of  France.  No 
sooner  had  Bonaparte  heard  of  the 
discomfiture  of  his  army  at  Vittoria, 
than  he  sent  marshal  Soult,  one  of 
the  most  skilful  of  his  generals,  in- 
vesting him  with  extraordinary 
powers,  for  the  purpose,  if  possi- 
ble, of  retrieving  his  affairs  in  that 
quarter.  Soult,  accordingly,  having 
united  the  divisions  of  the  French 
army  that  had  been  expelled  from 
Spain,  and  having  received  con* 
siderable    reinforcements,   on  the 
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Mth  of  July  commenced  a  series 
of  attacks ,  which  it  required  the 
greatest  valour  and  firmness  to  re- 
pcl,_  On  the  28th  Souk  attacked 
with  great  impetuosity,  but  was 
completely  repulsed.  Early  on  the 
SOth  lord  Welligton  determined  to 
attack  in  his  turn  ;  and  the  e£Pect  of 
his  skilful  and  decisive  movement 
was,  that  the  Freijch  army  was 
thrown  into  greater  confusion  and 
dismay  than  even  after  the  battle  of 
Vittoria.  Thus  were  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  Souilt,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  flattered  himself, 
not  only  that  he  should  relieve 
Pamplona,  but  also  be  able  to  drive 
the  allies  beyond  the  Ebro. 

He  would  next  direct  their  lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  siege  of  St. 
Sebastian*  An  attempt  was  made 
to  relieve  that  fortress,  and  with 
that  view  the  French  general  di- 
rected an  attack  upon  the  bridge  of 
Vera,  which  was  held  by  Spanish 
troops.  On  this  occasion  the  enemy 
was  so  gallantly  repulsed  by  the 
Spaniards  alone,  that  though  there 
were  two  divisions  of  British  troops 
in  their  rear,  it  was  unnecessary  for 
them  to  move  to  the  support  of  o(ir 
allies.  Never  was  any  assault  made 
with  more  vigour  and  heroism  than 
that  upon  St.  Sebastian's;  and  in 
it  the  Portuguese  troops  had  par. 
ticularly  distinguished  themselves. 
The  Portuguese  had,  indeed,  been 
so  long  acDng  with  our  troops,  that 
they  were  in  a  manner  confounded 
with  them.  There  had  been  no  de- 
sperate undertaking— ^no  daring  as- 
^alt — in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  which  the  Portuguese 
troops  had  not  borne  their  full  share. 
And  here  he  could  not  help  takijjg 
notice  of  a  foul  calumny  which  had 
been  published  in  a  Spanish  paper, 
containing  the  most  unfounded  re- 
flections on  the  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  ^d  of  their  officer's. 


Their  lordships  must  be  aware,  that 
this  calumny  must  have  come  from 
some  of  I  hose  partisans  of  France 
who  were  still  to  be  found  in  Spain; 
and  who,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
patriotic  jealousy  of  foreign  in-  * 
fluence,  had  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  calumniating  the  allied  troops. 
Their  lordships  most  be  aware,  that 
amidst  the  ungovernable  fury  at- 
tending the  assault  of  a  besieged 
town,  irregularities  would  take 
place,  nolwitlisianding  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  general  or  officers  to 
prevent  them :  but  he  utterly  denied 
that  there  had  been  any  such  ex- 
cesses as  those  represented.  Sir 
Thomas  Grahajn  remained  on  the 
spot  a  full  month  after  the  assaidt, 
and  never  received  any  complaint 
of  excesses,  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
authorities.  He  himself  was  in  the 
town  after  the  assault,  till  the  sur- 
render of  the  castle ;  and  never  had 
any  complaints  made  to  him  by  in- 
dividuals. One  of  the  charges, 
however,  showed  the  falsehood  of 
the  whole: — the  British  troops  were 
accused  of  robbing  the  churches. 
Now  certainly  all  Spain  must  be 
aware  that  the  French  had  hardly 
ever  entered  or  remained  in  a  town, 
without  sacking  the  plate  of  the 
churches.  But  the  charge  was  as 
absurd  as  it  was  false:  for  the 
churches  of  St.  Sebastian  had  been 
wholly  converted  into  barracks  or 
hospitals;  and  in  such  a  state,  it 
could  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
church  plate  would  be  left  staring 
the  inmates  in  the  face.  The  charge 
of  not  following  up  the  assault  of 
the  castle,  because  the  troops  were 
engaged  in  plundering  tlie  town, 
was  false— doubly  raise.  Our 
troops,  with  that  heroic  ardour 
which  had  been  still  more  excited 
by  resistance,followed  up  the  enemy 
to  the  very  gates  of  the  castle,  and 
suffered  severely.  They  could  hard- 
ly 
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If  be  withdrawn  by  their  officer!;; 
and  general  Graham  himself  re- 
prehended the  officers  jfoF  indulg- 
ing their  too  great  ardour.  The 
charge  that  our  troops  set  fire  to 
the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying it,  was  equally  false.  No- 
tbilTg  could  be  further  from  our 
interest  than  to  do  so.  it  was  sug- 
gested, indeed,  that  shells  might 
compel  a  more  speedy  surrender, 
and  sixteen  howitzers  were  sent  by 
lord  Wellrngton;  but  of  these, 
never  more  than  four  were  made 
use  of. 

There  was  one  charge,  however, 
to  which  the  British  troops  would 
plead  guiUy;  and  that  was  the 
charge  of  having  saved  the  lives  of 
six  hundred  Frenchmen,  when,  by 
the  laws  of  war,  they  might  all  have 
been  pu4:  to  the  sword.  When  the 
place  was  stormed,  these  men  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  imploied 
mercy;  and  die  British  soldiers, 
though  heated  by  the  ardour  of  at- 
tacks,— smarting  as  they  were  under 
the  pain  of  their  wpunds,— or 
scorohed  with  the  flames  of  houses 
burning  around  them,  did  yet  spare 
the  lives  of  tliose  who  dbrew  them- 
selves oa  their  ipercy,  He  had 
heard  sir  Thomas  Graham  speak 
■witli  admiration  of  the  conduct  of 
our  troops  upon  this  occasion.  This, 
however,  was  a  charge  of  which  the 
framers  of  the  calumny  would  riot 
have  been  guilty :  they  would  have 
murdered  uie  whole  in  cool  blood, 
even  though  at  the  expense  of  their 
marked  predilection  for  France. 
f^  begged  their  lordships'  pardon 
for  thi$  digp-ession ;  but  he  could 
noc  help  stepping  aside  to  notice 
and  refute  this  calumny  on  the 
British  army. 

The  noble  lord  concluded  with 
moving  the  thanks  of  the  house  to 
field  mao^al  the  n^i^rquis  of  Wel- 
Ikigtiont  for  the  distiuguidtied  skill 


and  valour  which  he  had  exhibited 
in  the  operations  succeeding  ^be 
battle  of  Vittoria,  by  which  the 
French  had  been  expelled  from  the 
western  frontiers  of  Spaii;|,  and  the 
allied  army  established  on  French 
territory :  which  being  carried. 

He  next  moved  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  general  Graham,  for  the 
skill  and  gallantry  which  he  had 
displayed  in  and  subsequent  to  the 
battle  of  Victoria  ;  and  particularly 
for  the  ability  and  skill  which  he 
had  manifested  in  the  sie?e  and 
capture  of  St.  Sebastian's.  He  had 
been  induced  to  propose  a  separate 
motion  of  thanks  to  sir  T.  Graliam* 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  circunw 
stances  under  which  he  had  retired, 
carrying  with  him  the  ^dmiratioi^ 
and  affection  of  all  those  who  knevr 
him,  or  had  seen  or  heard  of  his 
conduct  as  a  general,  after  havin? 
in  such  a  distinguished  situation  led 
tlie  armies  of  his  country- with  such 
splendid  ability,  gallantry,  and  suc<* 
cess. 

'  The  thanks  of  the  house  were 
tlien  moved  to  sir  Rowland  Hill, 
'  and  the  otlier  officers,  non-commts- 
sioned  officers,  and  troops,  Bfitish 
and  Portuguese:  all  the.«e  were 
agreed  to  nem>.  dUs. — ^Adj>>umed. 

Similar  motions  were  made,  and 
passed  unanimously,  in  the  house  of 
commons. 

House  of  commons,  Nov,  8.^*-* 
Mr.  Holme  Sumner  rose  accordino^ 
to  notioe  he  had  given»  but  stated* 
that  he  felt  very  considerable  dif- 
ficulty as  to  the  mode  of  proceed-* 
ing,  in  a  matter  which  so  much 
concerned  the  character  and  honour 
of  the  right  hon.  gen^eman  in  the 
chair.  In  the  present  stage  of  the 
business,,  it  was  his  wish  to  put  the 
house  into  the  possession  oi  some 
document  on  which  to  proceed; 
otherwise  it  would  be  useless  to  say- 
many  words  on  the  siyibject.  Those 
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who  entertained  ophuoos  sinoilar  to 
those  of  a  xxoblelord,  (lord  Morpeth* 
vho  had  given' notice  of  a  motion 
en  the  sub]ect»)  and  those  vrho 
thou£ht  very  differently^  must 
equ  wy  feel  how  impossible  it  was 
Co  proceed,  without  the  fnroduction 
of  such  a  document.  He  believed 
that  it  was  not  unusual«  in  such  cir- 
camstahcesi,  although  no  o^cial 
document  existed^  to  move  that  Mr. 
Spi^aker  be  desired  to  print  the 
«peech  which  he  had  d^ivered.  It 
might  be,  perhaps,  expected,  that 
he  (Mr.  S.)  should  state  to  the 
bouse,  what  were  his  ulterior  .views, 
should  such  a  motion  be  granted* 
1*0  do  so)  however,  at  tnat  mo» 
mcnt,  he  should  be  perfectly  at  a 
loss :  but  as  he  ha^  communicated 
his  intentipn  to  die  noble  lord,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  thought  un- 
faur,  if  he  made  some  inquiries  of 
him  respecting  the  object  on  which 
be  had  founded  bis  noticCf  He 
thought  that  the  candour  and  libe- 
rality of  that  noble  lord  would  alf- 
low  him  to  ask,  whether  his  obser* 
vations  would  have  a  tendency  to 
criminate  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Speaker,,  by  impuxing  to  him  con- 
duct which  was  justified  by  no  pre* 
cedent;  or,  while  following  pre- 
cedents, the  giving  an  unfaithful 
exposition  of  die  sentiments  of  the 
hot^se  of  commons  ?  In  either  case, 
what  was  due  to  the  house  itself, 
mid  to  the  purity  of  its  proceedings, 
teemed  to  render  it  impossible  to 
irefase  entering  into  the  considera«. 
tion  at  an  early  period.  If  the  noble 
lord  intended  his  modon  only  as  a 
▼ehide  for  his  protest  against  those 
priadples,asjstated  by  Mr.  Sp^ker, 
upon  which  the  house  rejected  the. 
biU  in.  favour  of  the-  Roman  catho* 
lies,  it  was,  so  for,  a  matter  of  per^ 
fectii^differencetohim,  whether  it. 
MQS  discussed  now,  or  at  some  fu- 
^9repecipd.   The  aibsisnce.ofmaojr 


qf  the  Irish  mem^rs  had  beea 
mentioned  by  the  noble  lord,  as  a 
reason  for  delay ;  but  then  it  should 
be  considered,  that  it  was  the  duty  . 
of  those  members  to  be  present  now 
in'  parliament,  and  not  the  duty  of 
the  house  of  commons  to  wait  for 
them^  If  nodiing  more  was  meant , 
than  an  indirect  way  of  renewing 
the  discussions  of  the  Roman  catho* 
lie  question,  he  should  not  object  to 
waiting  for  the  Irish  members,  who 
had  so  great  an  interest  in  the  su1>- 
ject.  Under  all  the  circurhstances,  ho 
should  conclude  by  moving,  that 
Mr.  Speaker  be  desired  to  prmt  the 
speech  made  by  him  to  the  prince  re^ 
gent,  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  Tues- 
day tlie  22d  of  July  last,  on  present** 
ing  a  money  bill:  which  wascarriedi 

Nov.  10. — Mr.  W.  Duridas,  in  a 
committee  of  supply,  observed,  that 
the  naval  expenses  had  exceeded  in 
two  branchesj-^victuaUing,  and 
wear  and  tear ;  which  last  was  im- 
putable to  the  extended  nature  of 
the  service  on  which  our  navy  had 
been  engaged. — He  moved,  that 
140,000  seamen  be  employed  for 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
31,000  marines. 

Mr»  A.  Baring  was  surprised  that 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  ex- 
pense in  this  department  of  service. 
When  the  bai^tle  of  Trafalgar  wai 
fought,  we  bad  10,000  seamen  less 
than  now.  A  few  years  ago,  too, 
we  had  the  Baltic  and  the  ports  of 
Spain  to  guard. — As  for  the  war 
on  the  American  coast,  the  repub- 
lican frigates  went  in  and  out  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  we  kept  thirty  or  forty  sail 
off  the  Chesapeake,  employed  in 
burning  houses  and  sheds,  and  low- 
ering the  British  character.  We  had 
been  driven  from  Lake  Erie,  and 
commodore  Yeo  was  too  weak  to 
face  the  enemy  on  Lake  Ontario. 

Lord  Casdereagh  said,  that  many 
diffipulties  attended  the  distribution 
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of  our  navy  last  year.  Without  the 
aid  of  the  Russian  fleet,  we  should 
not  have  found  it  eifectual  for  all 
our  purposes.  The  demand  on  the 
American  station  had  been  pro* 
digious.  When  retrencfiments  were 
justiOablc,  ministers  would  be  eager 
to  make  them. 

Mr.  Croker  suid,  that  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Scheldt  ready  for  sea 
amo6nted  to  16  sail  of  the  line — in 
the  Texel  there  were  5  and  some- 
times 16— at  Toulon  there  were  50 
sail  of  the  line,  which  surely  re- 
quired watching.  He  could  not 
tell  why  sir  J.  Warren  had  SO  pen^ 
dahts  in  the  Chesapeake ;  but  the 
hon.  member  might  be  a  better 
admiral  than  sir  John.  The  nava) 
administration  was  always  ready 
and  able  to  defend  itself. 

Mr.  Baring  observed,  that  he  was 
yery  far  from  supposing  that  he 
was  a  better  admiral  Uian  sir  J. 
Warren ;  but  he  thought  it  required 
no  great  ability  to  make  a  better 
navy  secretary.  The  faa  was,  that 
the  navy  had  been  very  ill  em- 
ployed. 

The  resolution  was  then  car- 
ried.— Adjourned. 

Nov.  1 1  .—Lord  Castlereagh  said, 
that  there  were  points  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  this  country, 
both  in  a  commercial  and  a  pohtical 
view,  where  a  corps  of  10  or  per- 
haps 20,000  men,  co-operating  with 
our  maritime  strength,  might  turn- 
tlie  tide  of  success  in  our  favour, 
and  we  might  rescu#  an  old  and 
useful  ally  from  tlie  grasp  of  the 
enemy.  An  exertion  proportioned 
to  our  means  was  therefore  pecu- 
liarly desirable  at  this  crisis.  He 
was  happy  to  state,  that  i>oth  tlie 
regular  and  militia  force  remained 
at  as  high  a  point  of  numerical 
strength  as  ever,  notwithstanding 
the  latq,  strenuous  exertions  abroad. 
It  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the 


illustriojis  individual  at  the  head  of 
the  war  department,  that,  such  was 
the  attention  paid  to  the  health  and 
discipline  of  the  army,  our  annual 
loss  did  not  exceed  one-7th  or  8th ; 
that  is,  in  230,000  troops,  the  gene- 
ral amount  of  casualties, — deaths, 
discharges,  desertions,  &c. — did  not 
exceed  25,000  men.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  sanguinary  events  of  last 
year,  our  total  loss  was  not  more 
than  30,000.— The  present  mode  of 
recruiting  would  keep  our  army  up 
at  its  present  rwmber. — Since  1805, 
the  militia  had  supplied  theregulars 
with  100,000  men  ;  which  would 
never  have  been  the  case,  had  the 
old  prejudices  prevailed  ;  and  then 
our  military  character  would  not 
have  been  what  it  now  is,  nor  would 
Spain  and  Portugal  have  been  re- 
deemed. The  militia  was  now  com- 
posed of  70,000  men,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which,  he  was  sure,  was 
anxious  to  extend  their  services. 
His  intention  therefore  was  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  which  provided,  that  in 
the  number  of*  men  who  might 
volunteer  into  the  regular  army» 
not  more  than  three-fourths  should 
be  taken  ;  and  if  a  certain  number 
of  men  would  go,  the  oflficers  should 
be  allowed  to  go  with  them,  up  to 
the  rank  of  a  captain,  and  who 
should  receive  half-pay.  The  of- 
ficers, after  a  certain  time  of  service, 
should  be  considered  as  having  per- 
manent rank  corresponding  to  that 
they  had  in  the  militia.  One  hun- 
dred men  to  admit  one  captain,  one 
lieutenant,  and  one  ensign,  who  at 
first  would  be  entitled  to  half-pay, 
and,  after  one  campaign,  to  fill  every 
situation  in  the  army. — He  bad  also 
another  plan  to  propose,  which  was, 
that  botH  officers  and  men,  of  the 
militia,  should  be  allowedtco  volun- 
teer as  militia.  The  officers  would 
be  considered  as  still  belonging  to 
the  militia,  but  woyld  return  borne 
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\  ]  with  this  advanuge,  that  having 
frone  abroad  at  a  critical  monieiity 
they  would  be  entitled  to  half-pay 
wheh  disembodied.  In  all  cases, 
the  lieut.-co1onel  ought  to  be  ukea 
from  the  militiit,  that  the  character 
cf  militia  regiments  >might  not  be 
lost.  All  the  difficulties  which 
frightened  our  ancestors  ought  now 
to  be  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
necessity  for  present  exertion.— The 
bounty  he  should  propose,  for  the 
transfer  from  home  to  European 
service,  should  be  10  guineas ;  and 
that  for  going  into  the  regulars,  12 
euineas  for  limited,  and  16  for  un- 
limited service.  The  numbers  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  should  he  limited 
to  26,000  men*  If  the  ordinary  re- 
cruitiqg  (14,000)  did  not  fall  o£F, 
this  measure  would  realize  40,000 
roen^  exclusive  of  recruits  for  foreign 
service.  Such  a  supply  in  our  pre- 
sent circumstances  was  indeed  in- 
dispensably necessary.'— A  ballot 
would,  not  be  wanted,  if  required 

,  at  all,  before  the  Christmas  of  1814. 

-^His  lordship  concluded  by  mov- 
ing for  leave  to  bring  in  a  hill  to 
accept  the  services  of  tke  militia  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  waf, 
—Leave  giveiu 

Mr.  Whitbread. — ^As  to  the  plail 
in  genera],  this  is  not  the  time  to 
stand  still ;  and  to  make  any  efficient 
exertion,  a  laige  additional  force 
was  necessary,  which  could  be  sup- 
plied from  this  source  alone.  I  sup- 
port therefore  the  measure  which 
has  been  proposed,  in  the  just  hope 
that  these  increased  means  will  only 
be  applied  to  thei^  legitimate  object, 
and  that  no  new  project  of  ambition 
cm  oonpart,  or  on  the  part  of  oar 
allies,  will  divert  us  from  iu  Such 
projects  may  arise;  but  I  support 
this  measure,  hoping  and  trusting 
that  the  means  it  supplies  will  be 
apfdied  to  this  obJ«ct  alone,rHhe 
1814. 


obtainment  of  a  speedy  and  honour- 
able peacec 

Lord  Castlereagh  accepted  thfe 
support  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
proffered,  and  which  was  not  the 
less  valuable  for  the  conditions 
which  were  annexed  to  it. 

Nov.  15. — The  house  wex^  into 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Vansittart  then  stated  the 
terms  on  which  the  loan  had  been 
contracted  for.    He  be^an  by  men- 
tioning the  supplies  which  had  been 
alrea<^  voted,  or  which  were  likely 
to  be  required  before  the  Christmas 
recess.  Of  these,  eleven  millions  had 
been  already  voted  for  the  naval 
service,  five  millions  for  paying  ofF 
exchequer  bills  issued  under  an  act 
of  last  session,  and  another  sum  of 
six  millions  would  be  requisite  for 
army  services ;  making  in  the  whole 
22,000,000Z.     The  way  in  which 
it  had  been  thought  most  expedient 
to  meet  these  supplies,  was  by  l^^Q  s 
and^  accordingly,  that  morning  a  *^ 
loan  had  been  contracted  for  to  the 
amount  of  32,000,000/. — It   was 
agreed,  that  for  every  100/.  of  this 
in  money,  there  should  be  given 
110/.  in  the  3  per  cents,  reduced, 
and  that  .the  bidding  should  be  in 
the  consols.    The  contractors  hid 
accordin^y  bid  67L  in  the  consols  i 
and  this  offer  had  been  accepted  by 
government.    He  tnuted  that  upon 
tna  whole  the  terms  would  be  deem- 
ed eininently  favourable  to  the  pub- 
lic.   The  interest  to  be  paid  upon 
it  would  be  considerably  less  tlian 
that  of  the  loan  of  June  lasti    The 
interest  on  that  loan  was  5L  lOi.  6d* 
per  c^t.  but  the  interest  on  the 
m«sent  would  be  only  about  5/«  6f . 
The  amount  of  the  bonus  on  the 
former  loan  was  about  4/.  per  cent, 
while  in  this  it  would  amount  only 
to  8/.  6t.  I  and  yet  he  had  the  satis- 
filctioA  oCleaming  that  th^  loon  was 
B  likely 
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likely  to  be  baieficial  to  the  coo- 
tractors,  as  it  was  already  at  a  pre- 
mium of  3|  per  cent.  He  certainly 
bad  to  congratulate  the  committee 
and  the  public  on  a  bargain  so  ad- 
vantageous in  ^11  respects.  Instead 
of  bearing  any  resemblance  to  a 
forced  loan,  it  seemed*  from  the 
readiness  of  the  contractors^  and 
the  eagerness  of  many  worthy 
friends,  rather  a  loan  forced  upon 
the  treasury.  Besides  the  increase 
of  tlie  annual  chatges,  on  account 
of  the  interest  of  this  loan,  it  had 
been  settled,  in  all  cases  where,  in 
addition  tp  the  loan  of  the  year,  it 
fhould  be  found  necessary  to  raise 
a  supplemental  loaa»  that  a  sinking 
fund  should  be  created  at  the  same 
time  for  its  redemption,  equal  to 
one  half  of  the  interest  of  such  toan. 
—-Now,  as  the  annual  interest  of 
tfie  present  loan  would  amount  to 
1,168,900/.,  there  must  be  a  sinking 
fund  added  to  the  amount  of  one 
half  that  sum,  which  would  be 
'584,100/.  The  charges  of  manage- 
ment would  amount  /to  Il,6(X;/. 
more,  which  would  make  the  total 
of  the  increased  annual  charge, 
created  by  this  loan,  amount  to 
1,763,9007.  Now,  as  to  the  ways 
and  means  to  meet  this  annual 
charge»  he  believed  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  anticipate,  that  he  meant 
to  conform  to  the  act  which  he  had 
before  alluded  to,  and  throw  this 
charge  upon  the  stock  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  cdromissioners  for 
Uie  redemption  of  the  national  debt. 
The  capital  stock  which  ^sls  created 
by  the  present  loan  was  24,S0(),00Q/« 
in  the  reduced  5  per  cents^  and 
14»74O,O0O/.  in  tlie  3  per  cent^  con- 
sok.  He  was  happy  to  announce, 
that  the  general  state  of  the  revenue 
was  better  than  it  bad  been  last 
yeafi  and  that  the^recetptsof  the  last 
quarter  b«d  exceeded  by  ]  ,700,000/« 


the  amount  of  the  receipts  of  the 
corresponding  quarter  in  the  last 
year. — After  a  remark  by  Mr. 
Wbitbread,  the  different  resolutions 
were  agreed  to. 

Nov.  17.,— Mr.  B.  Bathnrst  rose, 
pursuant^ to  notice,  to  call' the  at- 
tention of  the  house  to  the  act  by 
which  the  residence  of  the  clergy 
was  enforced.  This  act  had  passed 
about  ten  years  back,  smd,  while  it 
went  to  enforce  residence  in  gene- 
ral, had  allowed  certain  exemp- 
tions, and  had  vested  a  power  to 
grant  indulgencies  in  the  hands  of 
me  bishops.  The  principle  of  the 
act  was,  to  ensure  a  regular  resi- 
dence of  the  clergy,  while  in  certain 
instances  this  regular  residence 
might  bedispensed  with^byalicense 
from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Upon  non-residence  without  such 
license,  the  act  imposed  certain 
penalties  commensurate  to  the 
length  of  time  when  the  non*resi« 
dence  had  taken  place.  The  act 
also  contained  a  clause  enabling  the 
bishops  to  transmit  to  the  privy 
council  an  account  of  the  numb^ 
of  non-residents  in  their  respective 
dioceses,  that  thus  the  real  number 
of  resident  clergy  might  be  ascer* 
tained.  This,  however,  was  a  subor« 
dinate  consideration.  Both  branches 
of  the  act,  the  one  referring  to  non« 
residence  in  general^  and  Die  other 
admitting,  in  certain  cases,  of  non- 
residence  upon  a  notification  to  the 
bishop,  went  to  infHct  the  same 
penalties ;  and  those  who  omitted 
such  notification  were  equally  li« 
able  to  the  penalty  with  non-resi<* 
dents  who  had  no  excuse.  Both  the 
clauses  had  bee^  made,  by  one  in« 
dividual^  the  means  of  prosecutions  i 
and  penalties  had  beoi  claimed  to 
the  amount  of  80,OOOZ.  The  person 
who  originated  tbese  proiecutiont 
bad  been  registrar  of  the  dioceses  of 
IjondoUf 
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l.ondon)  Norwich,  and  EI7;  aad 
in  that  capacity  had  the  means  of 
learning  the  names  of  individaals, 
and  the  facts  connected  with  them, 
and  thus  of  preventing  a  defence  to 
the  actions  which  he  had  in  con- 
templation to  institute.  In  such  ex- 
tensive dioceses,  many  applieations 
must  have  heen  made  to  this  man, 
who  had  the  nieans  of  suppressing 
them  wholly  in  his  power ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Bathurst)  had  been  informed 
by  several  respectable  clergymen, 
that  npon  application  to  their  re- 
spective bishops,  in  consequence  of 
being  threatened  with  actions,  they 
had  been  informed  that  licenses  had 
been -ordered  to  be  issued;  but 
which,  however,  they  had  never  re- 
ceived* With  regard  to  one  class  of 
incumbents,  those  who  were  |n  pos- 
session of  two  livings,  it  \^as  doubt* 
ful  how  far  the  actions  could  be 
maintained.  That  class,  however, 
was  comparatively  but  small ;  and 
even  with  respect  to  them  it  was 
desirable  the  question  should  be  set 
at  rest.  The  situation  of  many  cler- 
gymen was  exactly  the  same  at  the 
present  time  as  when  the  licenses 
had  been  first  granted,  and  upon 
application  to  the  bishop  would 
have  been,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
renewed.  This  application  had  not 
been  made,  in  some  instances,  from 
inadvertence,  and  in  others,  in  con« 
sequence  of  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  bishop.  Many  cases,  no  doubt, 
involved  much  difficulty ;  but  he 
(Mr.  B.)  had  no  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  the  legal  operation  of  the 
act,  or  to  protect  those  who  were 
fairly  subject  to  the  penalties  it  im- 
posed. The  act  (as  he  had  before 
stated)  had  passed  ten  years  ago ; 
and  as  informations  might  be  laid 
^for  non-residence  during  the  whole 
of  that  period,  he  wished  to  follow 
the  eicample  of  a  former  parliament^ 
wbea  similar  prosecutions  li^i  been 


commenced.  A  bill,  was  then 
brought  in,  to  suspend  all  prosecur 
tions  then  pending,  and  to  give  time 
to  the  house  to  take  the  subject  into 
considerations  He,  however,  had 
no  intention  to  alter  the  act,  and 
only  wished  that  proceedings  should 
be  suspended  for  some  time,  till  the 
bishops  should  have  the  return  of 
non-residents  made  to  them  on  .the 
1st  of  January,  who  would  then  be 
able  to  judge  oif  the  cases  that  came 
before  them,  and  why  applications 
for  licenses  had  not  been  made  at 
an  earlier  period.  It  was  his  inten« 
tion  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  suspend  proceedings  tiUthe 
month  of  April.  A  return  in  the 
mean  time  might  be  made  by  the 
bishops  to  the  privy  council ;  this 
might  be  laid  before  parliament, 
who  would  thus  be  enabled  to  see 
if  any  undue  favotir  had  been  shown 
in  the  granting  of  license,  and  if 
the  majority  of  them  now  threaten- 
ed with  actions  wonld  have  been 
entitled  to  licenses,  had^  they  been 
applied  for  witliin  the  proper  time. 
He  should  again  repeat,  that  he 
only  wished  to  relieve  those  who 
had  incurred  the  penalties  from  in- 
aa  vertence,  and  not  those  who  came 
fairly  within  the  >  operation  ^of  the 
act) — to  foUow.  the  example  of  a 
former  parliament,  but  to  leave  the 
law  to  stand  as  it  was.  The  mo- 
tive whence  the  informations  pro- 
ceeded was  sufficiently  obvious  fronoi 
this  fact,  that  they  were  almost  ex- ' 
clusively  confined  to  the  dioceses  of 
London,  Ely,  and  Norwich,  in 
which  the  informer  had  formerly 
held  an  official  situation.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  tor  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  "  to  stay,  for  a  time  to  be 
limited,  all  actions  and  prosecu^* 
tions  under  the  act:''  and  leave 
was  given  accordingly,  and  the  act 
passed* 
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The  house  having  gone  into  a 
committee, 

Lord  Castlereagh  stated  the  man- 
ner in  which  government  had  used 
the  sum '  which  parliament  had  so 
liberally  placed  at  its  disposal.  Con-  , 
siderable  aid  had  been  afforded  to 
the  united  armies  in  the  Peninsula^ 
since  they  had  been  so  closely  acting 
togethi&r,  independent  of  the  direct 
supplies  to  the  .  Portuguese.  In 
^xnoney  and  stores,  the  supplies  to 
the  Spanish  nation  he  calculated  at 
two  millions :  the  same  sum  had 
been  advanced  to  Portugal: 
400,000/.  to  Sicily ;  and  one  mil- 
lion to  Sweden. — ^The  vote  of  credit 
was  five  millions^  and  it  had  cover- 
ed all  eneagements.*  In  the  mere 
article  ofmuskets  and  small  arms, 
independent  of  the  waste  of  half  a 
million  for  oar  own  army  in  Spain, 
400,000  stand  had  been  sent  t6  the 
continent.  The  million  of  money 
sent  to  Swedfn  covered  the  supply 
till  October,  and  a  new  treaty  for 
this  year,  to  the  same  effect,  had 
been  ac;(eed  upon.  Sweden  had 
well  fulfilled  all  her  stipulations; 
and  with  the  force  provided  by  this 
country  under  gen.  Walmoden,  she 
had  50,000  men  with  the  allies. 
The  crown  prince  had  turned  his 
back  on  the  particular  interests  of 
Swedenfor  the  present,— hadagreed 
to  adopt  anj  plan  which  might  be 
suggested  for  the  general  interest, 
•<«-nad  given  in  three  plans  of  his 
own,— »and  had  successfully  oppos- 
ed ^nd  beaten  the  veteran  troops  of 
France  J — and  therefore  parliament 
would  see  the  propriety  of  con- 
tinuing the  supply.  With  the  as- 
sistance  of  that  veteran  officer 
Blucher,  the  crown  prince  had  oc- 
casioned a  loss  to  the  enemy  of 
40,000  men  previously  to  crossing 
the  £lb^';  and  he  had  only  left 
Hamburgh  uncovered,  because  he 
hzd  found  it  necesary  to  concen- 


trate all  his  means.  With' respect 
to  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  aid  to 
these  powers,  he  was  prepared  to 
admit,  was  larger  than  parliament 
had  ever  before  been  called  upon  to 
afford  ;  it  reached  five,  millions : 
and  the  ground  on  which  go  vera- 
ment  had  deemed  it  proper  to  make 
so  large  an  advance,  was  the  con- 
viction that  upon  these  two  powers 
the  hopes  of  the  cause  principally 
rested.  Upon  the  vigorous  em- 
ployment or  their  forces  tMfe  salva- 
tion  of  the  continent  depended. 
Only  by  sustaining  their  power  in 
its  highest  energy,  was  there  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  the  restoration  6f 
public  law,  public  order,  and  public 
peace.—- Russia  had  her  full  com- 

Slement  of  men  at  the  opening  of 
le  campaign ;  ill  addition  to  which, 
she  had  a  reserve  under  gen.  Ben- 
nigsen,  the  bringing  up  of  which, 
at  a  critical  period,  had  probably 
turned  the  cause  in  favour  of  the 
allies ;  and  she  had  likewise  re- 
placed the  force  on  her  frontiers. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  exertions 
of  the  Russian  sovereign :  he  had 
delivered  his  own  states,  and  was 
now  assisting  in  the  deliverance  of 
others ;  *  and  he  had  honourably- 
placed  his  generals  and  his  troops 
under  the  orders  of  others,  for  the 
general  good :  some  were  under 
prince  Schwartzenberg,  some  under 
general  Blucher,  and  some  under 
the  crown  prince.  The  subsidy  to 
Prussia  was  of  a  lower  character, 
as  it  had  at  first  been  thought  tliat 
she  could  not  furnish  the  very  large 
force  she  had  since  brought  into  the 
field:  but  the  mind  of  the  nation 
had  been  roused,  and  its  energy  had 
placed  their  armies  on  a  level  with 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, who  had  equalled  their  for- 
mer renown.  The  armed  force  of 
Prussia,  garrisofli  included,  reached 
20O9OOO  men,  a  force  equal  to  that 
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.  #f  Rnssia.  How  they  had  fought 
was  well  known. — To  Austria  a 
lower  subsidy  had  been  afforded  : 
much  as  that  power  had  at  stake, 
he  (lord  C.)  ^hs  well  satisfied^  that 
she  would  never  have  joined  the 
coalition,  had  she  not  been  con* 
Tjnced  that  it  was  the  fixed  purpose 
of  France  to  hold  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  continent  in  military 
subjection,  without  relaxing  one  tit- 
tle of  supremacy  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
had  said,  that  whatever  conditions 
of  peace  had  on  a  former  occasion 
been  proposed  to  France,  should 
now  be  adopted ;  but  1n  point  of 
fact*  no  plan  had  been  o£Fered. 
Austria  had  only  attempted  to  me- 
diate ;  which  France  had  evaded. 
*  The  grounds  of  her  mediation  were 
merely  a  basis,  scarcely  affecting 
the  interests  of  other  countries,  and 
did  not  therefore  pledge  the  allies. 
There  had  been  therefore  no  basis  of 
general  pacification,  and  he  hoped 
the  house  would  leave  the  business 
in  the  hands  of  government,  as  he 
trusted  there  was  nothing  in  its  tone, 
nothing  m  the  speech  from  the 
tbmne,  which  could  induce  it  to 
withdraw  its  confidence,  or  excite 
any  apprehension  that  it  was  in- 
toxicated with  success,  or  at  all  in- 
disposed to  a  peace  which  might 
trujy  be  called  peace.  The  battle 
of  Leipsic,  if  followed  up  with  dis- 
cretion and  ability,  would  produce, 
he  trusted,  such  results  as  would 
show  that  ministers  had  not  forgot- 
ten their  tiuty .—-England  had  be- 
fore stated,  that  she  entertsuned  no 
projects  inconsistent  with  the  honour 
and  just  pretensions  of  France:  &he 
now  used  the  same  language.  No 
success  had  induced  her  to  forget 
that  all  war  was  for  peace,  that 
peace  was  its  greatest  result.  Al- 
though the  mediation  of  Austria 
had  at  one  time  been  rejected^  yet 


it  had  subsequently  been  accepted, 
though  no  direct  step  had  been 
taken :  this  was  immediately  after 
the  victory  of  Vittoria,  when  France 
had  so  fer  relaxed  as  to  make  Spain 
a  question  of  discussion,  which  be- 
fore  she  had  deemed  a  settled  mat-  ^. 
ter.  Nothing,  therefore,  had  oc- 
curred, or  would  occur,  to  thwart  • 
discussions  for  peace.  The  subsidy 
to  Austria  was  one  million,  and  we 
were  to  supply  also  one  hundred 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  with  mili- 
tary stores  ;  and  if  the  war  should 
last  beyond  March,'a  new  arrange- 
ment  was  to  take  place.  It  appear- 
ed, then,  that  the  subsidies  amount- 
ed to  the  sum  of  10,000,000/.  four 
of  which  were  devoted  to  the  Penin- 
sula, the  rest  to  the  continental  sy- 
stem. It  was  now  n&cessary  for  him • 
to  say,  that  he  must  call  upOn  the 
house  to  vote  a  provision  on  ac-. 
coun.t,  and  to  enable  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  make  good  ^eir  en- 
fi;agen2ents.  He  should  move,  there- 
fore, first,  that  a  provision  of  three 
millions  should  be  voted  to  his  ma* 
jesty  on  account ;  and  secondly^ 
that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a, .  • 
bill  to  recognise  the  engagements 
of  two  millions  and  a  halAlready 
entered  into  in  the  subsidiary  trea- 
ties. His  lordship  then  moved  the 
fir^  resolution. 

Mr.  Canning  con^tulated  the 
house  on  the  gratifymg  results  of 
the  system  so  long  pursued  by  par- 
liament. The  French  continental 
system  had  been  overthrown  never 
again  to  rise ;  the  gigantic  plans  of. 
the  enemy  to  ruin  this  nation  had 
completely  failed ;  if  France  should  "* 
ever  ag;iin  conquer  the  countries 
she  had  just  lost,  she  could  never 
again,  unite  them  to  her  empire. 
Confidence  could  ixever  again  exist 
between  them,  nor  between  France, 
and  Ausjria.  This  w^the  glorious 
fruit  of  otxr  perseverance  in  Spain. 
B  S  Some 
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Some  persons  disapproTed  of  the 
sidyance  ioto  France;  but  he  did  not 
regret  that  an  arn^y  was  now  ^m-* 
ployed  to  beleaguer  the  foul  ram- 
parts of  that  place  (Bayonne)  where 
all  the  plans  of  the  subjugation  of 
Spain  were  decided  Ujpon  and  set- 
tledy  where  the  glory  of  their  crown 
was  tarnished,  and  their  diadem 
stolen  from  their  lawful  owner,  and 
pocketed  by  an  usurper.  He  did 
not  regret  that,  after  all'the  threats 
of  invasion  on  the  part  of  France, 
vith  which  the  ,war  began,  France 
now  found  herself  invaded  by  a 
British  army.  He  did  not  regret 
to  find  that 

«  — — ^ultrolnachiasvenisaetad  urbtt 
Dardanuti  et  versis  lugeret  Gsaeda  fads.*' 

He  knew  there  were  many  who  con- 
stdered  such  feelings  as  mere  delu- 
sions ;  but  he  should  request  them 
to  leave  him  his  delusions,  and  keep 
dieir  philosophy  to  themselves. 
There  was  one  power  in  the  world 
(America)  with  whom  he  wished 
for  reconciliation  as  much  as  any 
man.  If  that  power  could  look 
with  calmness  at  the  conduct  of  our 
enemy,  (now  that  the  spell  of  his 
invincibility  was  broken, )  she  would 
perceive  that  wherever  he  went,  his 
career  was  attended  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  nations  as  well  as 
dynasties;  that  his  conduct  had 
been  in  uniform  hostility  to  com- 
.  merce,  to  literature,  to  the  light  of 
truth,  to  honour,  and  to  all  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  which  ennobled 
men  and  nations  5  and  that  the 
course  of  his  exertions  was  in  the 
attempt  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  ci- 
vilization,  and  barbarize  all  thena- 
tions  of  the  world. — ^The  hopes  of 
Europe  were  now  placed  on  a  high 
situation.  He  sincerely  trusted  that 
no  wapt  of  cordiality  would  again 
occur,  to  open  views  to  the  artifices 
of  the  enemy.  Next  to  the  feeling 
with  which  he  was  impressed  by  the 


vote  he  should  give,  to  makte  Greaft 
Britain  the  very  soul  and  pride  of 
this  great  alliance  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  Europe ;  next  to  that 
would  be,  not  merely  the  regret, 
but  the  indignation  which  he  should 
feel  at  any  one  member  of  the  con* 
federacy,  who  should,  before  this 
great  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  Europe  and  the  world  was 
brought  to  an  end,  desert  its  legiti- 
mate objects,  by  the  conclusion  of 
a  separate  peace.  But  he  believed 
and  trusted  there  was  no  such  dan- 
ger. When  he  mentioned  it,  he  did 
so  without  surmise,  and  without 
suspicion.  When  we  looked  at  what 
the  enemy  was  doing,  we  found 
him  not;  only  calling  on  the  people 
of  France  for  the  means  necessary 
for  their  own  preservation,  but  for 
the  means  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  usurpations  and  con- 
quests over  mankind.  He  even  laid 
it  down,  as  one  ground  on  which  to 
call  forth  the  resources  of  France^ 
that  he  should  be  perplexed  and 
agitated  to  be  left  sitting  on  a  de* 
graded  throne,  and  under  a  crown 
void  of  glory.  He  had  even  ven- 
tured to  state  that,  as  a  motive  why 
the  people  of  France  should  con- 
tinue to  shed  their  blood.  The  lan- 
guage of  poetry  had  been  consider, 
ed  the  language  of  nature.  The  em. 
press  of  rrance  most  probably  was 
not  conscious,  when  she  delivered 
the  speech  of  Bonaparte  from  his 
throne,  of  the  sentiments  of  that 
speech  which  our  great  epic  poet 
had  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  first 
rebel  and  usurper.  Satan  said, 
speaking  of  those  who  suflfered 
from  his  ambition  and  his  promises, 

"  Ah,  me !  they  little  know 
Ho v(r  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain, 
When  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of 

Butthe  personal  glory,  asit  was  call- 
ed,  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  mainte- 
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lance  of  bisusurpations,  formed  the 
policy  on  which  it  was  thought  fit  to 
call  on  France  to  make  her  sacrifices 
of  j-easnre  and -of  blood*  'Great 
Britain  ought  to  conduct  herself  as 
the  provident  guardian  of  the  liber-. 
tf  o3F  Europe^  and  the  disinterested 
spectatress  of  the  blessings  she  h«id 
been,  under  Providencey  the  instru- 
abent  of  restoring. 

Sir  G.  Heathcote  said,  that  the 
continent  had   never  made  such 
exertions  as  during  the  last  two 
years,  when  she  was  without  large 
aids  from  this  country ;  and  for  this 
plain  reason*  that  they  smarted  un» 
der  oppression  and  tyrannyi  which 
had   provoked   geno^    resistance 
without  British  gold.     If  that  spirit 
continued,  it  would  do  more  than 
hundreds  of  millions  of  subsidies. 
Surely  the  Peninsula  offered  an  am- 
ple field  for  our  own  exertions,  or 
for  an  example  to  others.     Some 
thought  that  from  the  sinking  fund 
and  the   paper   system  we  might 
make  loans  to  any  extent,  while  we 
^  reserved  a  part,  or  took  from  some 
other  fund  to  supply  deficiencies ; 
but  this  was  fallacious.     The  pre- 
sent measure  came  from  the  recom- 
mendations at^th^  regent's  speech, 
which  he  praised  for  its  moderation 
and  liberality,  and  which,  he  hoped, 
would  be  acted  upon  without  in- 
sincerity.   He  hoped  that  ministers 
wopld    caution   their   subordinate 
agents  in  the  public  prints,  lest  their 
violent  language  should  lead  to  the 
suspicion  that  they  privately   dis- 
couraged what  they  publicly  avow- 
ed.    Recollect  former  campaigns. 
In  1799,  Austria  and  Russia  were 
successful  every  where,  except  un- 
der Korsakowin  Switzerland.  Italy, 
and  Germany  to  the  Rhine,  .were 
freed ;  but  what  followed  ?     The 
victories  of  Hohenlinden  and  Ma- 
rengo reversed  the  whole,  and  laid 
Austria  prostrate.  There  could  be 


no  faith  in  the  small  states,  who 
must  go  alternately  with  the  con- 
quering parties.  Some  thought 
France  done  for ;  but  if,  on  every 
success^  demands  were  raised,  there 
seemed  no  end  to  the  war.  We  were 
now  on  a  proud  eminence,  and 
ought  to  make  up  our  minds^  in 
conjunction  with  our  al^es,  on 
proper  terms  of  peace,  and  abide  by 
diem.  He  was  surprised  to  see  in 
a  recent  publication  a  proclamation 
from  Louis  XVni.,  which,  on  its 
former  publication,  was  not  avowed 
by  government.  If  peace  were  to 
rest  on  the  question  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  foresee  the  period  of 
its  return. 

Mr.  Whitbread  intended  to  say 
but  a  few  words.  The  declamatory 
harangue  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning)  should  not  induce 
him  to  touch  on  many  topics.  The 
policy  recommended  by  Mr.  Fox 
would  have  prevented  many  of,  the 
dreadful  evils  which  had  occurred, 
and  which  still  existed ;  and  he  be-, 
Iteved  that,  had  it  been  pursyed,  w 
shodld  not  now  have  had  such  large 
subsidies  to  grant,  to  create  a  great 
effort  for  terminating  the  war.  There 
was  something*  rather  overweening 
in  the  hon.  gentleman's  talking  of 
the  wisdom  of  oui*  councils,  and  the 
splendour  of  our  exertions,  having 
produced  these  great  event5.  lie 
should  recollect,  and  ministqrs 
should  recollect,  and  the  allied  go- 
vernments should  recollect,  aiid  it 
would  serve  somewhat  to  moderate 
the  exulting  tones  of  triumph,  that 
Bonaparte's  extravagant  ambition, 
pushed  almost  to  madness,  had  been 
the  great  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  forces.  The  govern- 
ment of  Great  Briuin,  by  its  errors, 
made  Bonaparte.  Bonaparte,  by 
ambition,  had  undone  himself.  By 
his  eager  pursuit  of  his  anii-com- 
B  i  mercial 
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mercial  system^  he  had  pusHed  his 
objects  to  so  dangerous  an  extent 
*  as  to  involve  the  ruin  of  his  armies. 
In  his  wild  schemes,  in  one  instance, 
it  had  been  hj  the  mdre  direct 
agency  of  Heaven  thai  he  had  re- 
duced himself,  i)appily  for  other 
nations,  to  the  situation  in  which  he 
now  stood.  When  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman talked  so  pompously  of 
coalitions  in  a  general  way^  h/e 
should  look  at  former  ones,  and 
compare  their  origin  with  the  pre- 
sent,  and  mark*  their  distinctions. 
Formerly  coalitions  were  com- 
mencedljy  our  offers  of  great  sub* 
sidies.  Now  the  three  great  powers 
bad  coalesced  first,  and  we  were 
called  on  subsequently  to  aid  them 
by  grants  ;  wliich,  a^  he  thoup:ht, 
were  prudently  supplied  by  minis- 
ters, in  the  view,  he  believed,  of  the 
legitimate  purpose  of  war,  an  ho- 
nourable and  secure  peace.  The 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  had  'al- 
luded to  his  mentioning  the  words 
*<  basis  of  peace"  on  a  former  night. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  been  more 
correct,  had  he  spoken  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  treaty  of  peace  being  the 
same  as  during  the  armistice ;  and 
be  hoped  now,  that  there  was  some 
well-known  and  understood  princi- 
ple of  this  nature  among  all  tlie 
allies.  He  did  not  mean  to  ask  for 
it ;  but  he  hoped  it  was  well  under- 
stood :  for,  if  it  was  not  so,  he  should 
apprehend  some  new  disaster.  Some 
power  might  make,  as  formerly,  a 
separate  peace,  on  favourable  terms 
being  oflFerpd  her  by  France. ,  Now 
it  y^'ds  of  importance  to  remark  why 
the  allied  powers  had  beaten  Bona- 
parte. It  was  bjecause  the  people 
had  suffered  sevex*ely  under  the  op- 
pressive rule  ot  Bonaparte ;  hence 
they  had  urged  on  tKeir  govern^ 
ments  to  the  war  against  him  ;  we 
should  take  warning  by  that.  If  the 
attempt  were  made  even  to  push 


Bonaparte  too  far,  they  might  find 
the  question  so  placed  as  to  revive 
the  energies  of  1792  in  France, 
which  miglit  ultimately  lead  to  the 
overthrow  of  what  the  allies  had 
done,  and  to  the  rehe^'^1  of  his  con- 
quests. To  the  particular  sums  to 
be  voted,  he  had  no  objection  to 
make.  Differing  as  he  did  funda- 
menteUy  from  the  government  on 
many  important  subjects;  yet  be- 
lieving them  willing  to  preserve  the 
honour  of  all  the  belligerents,  he 
would  agree  to  giving  them  all  the 
men  and  money  that  were  necessary 
for  their  object.  He  retained  his 
former  opinions  respecting  the  views 
upon  Norway  ;  they  always  excited 
in  him  horror  and  disgust :  but  that 
matter  was  now  past  and  gone.  We 
knew  now  what  Sweden  had  done, 
and  what  Austria  and  Prussia  had 
done,  and  we  knew  what  might  yet 
be  done,  if  the  allies  acted  in  unison 
with  us.  He  thought  that  the  rote  ^ 
of  that  night  would  give  the  means 
of  producing  that  great  and  desira- 
ble event,  which,  whether  it  might 
have  been  attainable  earlier  or  not, 
seemed  now  practicable  of  attain- 
ment. 

Mr.  Baring  considered  that  any 
arrangement  which  should  leave 
Germany  towards  the  Rhine  split 
into  petty  sutes  under  nominal 
sov^eigns,  would  never  leave  that 
country  safe  against  French  inva- 
sion.— Theresolntions  were  carried. 

Nov.  18.— The  militia  volunteer- 
ing  bill  was  read  a  thiid  time,  when 

Sir  W.  Curtis  moved  for  a  clause 
by  way  of  rider,  "  saving  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don." The  city  of  London  hadr 
however,  as  much  zeal  and  wish  to  » 
support  the  exertions  of  government 
as  any  other  part  of  his  majesty's 
dominions ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it, 
he  was  happy  to  state  that  the  com- 
mon council  had^  agreed  to.  propose 
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a  biU  for  allowing  tbe  London  regi- 
xnents  cf  milicia  to  go  to  any  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Tfiais  bill  he  sup. 
posed  would  be  read/  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday  next. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  verytappy 
to  accept  their  services  in  the  way 
that  was  most  agreeable  to  them- 
selves. 

The  clause  was  added  to  the  bill 
by  way  of  rider. 

On  the-question  being  put  upon 
the  preamble, 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose  to  move  the 
amendment  of  which  he  had  riven 
notice.  In  his  view  of  the  subject, 
while  he  wished  to  give  every  sup- 
port to  the  measure  proposed,  he 
thought  it  still  necessary  to  guard 
himself  from  any  improper  inter- 
pretations of  the  motives  upon 
which  be  gave  his  support,  by  hav- 
ing them  recorded  on  the  journals 
ofthe house.  His motivesfor giving 
his  support  were  the  confidence  and 
expectation  wliich  he  had»  that  those 
exertions  which  he  was  ready  to 
support  would  conduce  to  the  re- 
storation of  tlie .  blessings  of  peace 
to  this  country  and  to  Europe.  He 
was  not  insensible  pf  the  burdens 
which  those  measures  would  neces- 
sarily impose  upon  the  people  of 
this  country,  or  ofthe  great  pressure 
frhich  they  now  sustained.  He  did 
not  feel  those  considerations  less 
acutely  now  than  he  had  at  former 
periods.  He  was  not  insensible  of 
the  great  injustice  ^htch  many  me- 
litonous  omcers  of  the  line  would 
conceive  there  was  in  placing  of-* 
'  ficers  of  the  militia  over  their  heads. 
He  was  not  less  convinced  than  he 
had  been  on  former  occasions,  that 
instead  of  resorting  to  perpetual 
expedients  of  this  nature,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  great  principle 
established,  which  might  at  all  times 
be  looked  to  for  the  supply  of  onr 
Minnies.    Other  measures  had  bepn 


carried  this  session  without  observa- 
tion, which,  at  other  times,  might 
have  called  for  animadversions 
from  him.  The  local  token  btlU 
and  the  duration  to  which  it  way 
limited,  appeared  to  him  a  confes« 
sicn  on  the  part  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  of  his  opinion  oF 
the  present  state  of  our  currency^ 
Indeed,  it  was  well  known,  that 
the  price  of  the  precious  metak 
was  increasing,  and  had  now  ar« 
rived,  at  a  height  at  which  it  was 
never  known.  Notwithstanding 
the^e  consideratioi^Sf  he  wished  to 
support  the  measure  now  proposed 
by  ministers,  leaving  upoi)  them 
the  responsibility  of  directing  the 
great  means  confided  to  them  to 
that«  important  end,  which  they 
.then?selves  allowed  to  be  the  oidy 
legitimate  object  of  all  war.  From 
many  parts  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  last  night» 
he  had  felt  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
and  entertained  stronger  hopes  than 
he  had  before,  of  the  sincere  dis- 
position of  ministers  for  peace.  He 
was  therefore  willing  to  forgo,  for 
the  present^  calling  for  inquiry  on  ^ 
many  parts  of  the  conduct  of  his . 
majesty's  ministers,  and  particular- 
ly on  the  conduct  of  the  war  with 
America.  He  would,  however, 
now  put  in  his  claim  to  discuss  those 
subjects  at  some  future  time,  if  he 
should  think  proper ;  but,  for  the 
present,  he  was  content  to  let  all 
those  matters  pass.  As  he  sincerely 
wished  to  support  ministers  in  their 
present  measures,  he  would  not  en- 
cumber them  with  questions  of  that 
sort,  at  a  time  when  all  their  ener« 
gies  should  be  directed  to  sectire  an 
honourable  and  a  lasting  pe:ice.  He 
should,  however,  for  tlie  reasons  he 
had  before  stated^  propose  his 
amendment  to  the  preamble  of  this 
bill.  Before  he  put  his  motion  into 
the  hands  of  the  speaker^  he  must 
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stMXBf  that  there  were  some  expres* 
sions  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord 
from  which  he  derived  a  most 
faYOurable  omen.  The  noble  lord 
had  stated,  that  it  was  immediately- 
after  the  battle  of  Vittoria  that  mi- 
nisters accepted  the  mediation  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  This  was, 
indeed,  a  happy  moment  to  select 
for  proving  theii^acific  disposition. 
If  a  sincere  disposition  existed  in 
the  administration,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  administration,  for  peace,  that 
administration,  or  that  part  of  it, 
should  have  his*  support  in  the  mea- 
sures likely  to  conduce  to  that  great 
object.  He,  thought,  that  in  former 
administrations,  the  great  powers 
which  had  been  confided  to  minis- 
ters by  parliament  had  not  always 
been  directed  to  that  object.  The 
conduct,  therefore,  of  those  admi* 
nistrations  he  had  conceived  it  his 
duty  to  watch  with  more  jealousy 
l^an  he  now  felt.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  as  an  amendment  in  tlie 

ereamble,  the  insertion  of  the  fol- 
)wing  words  :— 
"  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
pres<»nt.war  to  a  speedy  ana  happy 
termination,  and  obtaining  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  with  reciprocity, 
security,  and  honour,  to  all  the  bel- 
ligerent powers." 

Lord  Castlereagh  conceived  that 
it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  his  duty 
not  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  statement  which  had  been  made, 
and  the  motion  which  had  been 
submitted  to  them :  he  trusted  that 
neither  the  house  nor  the  country 
would  be  led  into  a  persxiasion  that 
peace  was  'entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  ministers.  They  knew  the  foi^. 
midable  enemy  that  we  were  now 
contending  with  ra  war  j  and  they 
should  also  consider  the  formidable 
enemy  with  whom  a  negotiation 
for  peace  must  be  conducted.  The 
sort  of  peace  which  was  now  to  be 


desired,  was  not  only  an  honotflra* 
ble  peace,  but  a  peace  that  would 
hold  out  some  reasonable  prospect 
of  lasting  repose  to  this  country^ 
and  to  Europe.  The  country  could 
not  wish  for  such  a  peace  as  would 
in  its  eflFects  disarm  them,  and  leave 
them  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemy, 
to  renew  his  attack  upon  them  when- 
ever he  should  judge  it  to  be  a  more 
convenient  season..  We  should  not 
disguise  either 'from  ourselves,  or 
the  country,  that  there  might  be 
dangers  in  peace  as  well  as  dangers 
in  war.  .  He  coincided  in  the  spirit 
and  the  language  of  the  manifesto 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who 
*•  thought  it  better  to  incur  all  the 
risks  and  danger  of  immediate  war, 
than  to  live  in  daily  dread  of  those 
attacks  which  might  be  prepared 
against  his  dominions,  during  a 
state  of  things  to  which  the  name 
of  peace  might  be  given.**  He 
hoped  that  neither  the  house  r.or 
the  country  would  be  misled  oy  the* 
name  of  peace-  without  the  «ub- 
"stance.  If  his  majesty's  ministers 
had.  accepted  the  mediation  of 
Austria,  after  tlie  battle  of  Vittcria, 
it  was  because  Austria  had  then 
taken  a  different  attitude,  and  be- 
cause France  had  somewhat  relaxed 
from,  her  former  tone  with  respect 
to  Spain.  If,  however,  a  peace  h:%d 
been  negotiated,  the  fundamental 
basis  of  It  must  have  been,  that  this 
country  would  preserve  inviolably 
its  good  faith  to  its  allies,  and  th^ 
engagements  it  had  entered  into 
with  them.  No  gentleman  in  that 
house  could  feel  a  more  anxious 
wish  than  he  had  for  an  honourable 
and  secure  peace ;  but  it  would  be 
necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind 
the  f^nemy  with  whom  we  were 
contending,  and  the  enemy  with 
whom  we  should  have  to  negotiate 
g  peace. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  was  desirous  to 
second 
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second  the  amendment  proposed  by 
bii  honourable  friend,  because  he 
thought  that  the  words  proposed 
by  him,  being  introduced  into  the 
preamble  of  Uie  bill,  would  render 
the  measure,  more  popular,  and 
operate  as  a  greater  inducement  to 
the  militia  to  enter  into  the  line. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  explanation, 
said,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be 
added,  viz.  "  on  terms  of  recipro- 
city, security,  and  honour,"  showed 
that  his  views  of  the  peace  that 
ought  to  be  obtained,  were  now,  and 
always  had  been,  similar  to  those  at 


present  avowed  by  his  maiesty*! 
ministers  ;  and  he  had  proved  it,  by 
agreeing  t&  air  the  measures  they 
had  proposed,  in  the  confident  hope 
they  would  be  conducive  to  that 
desirable  end. 

Mr.Wynneobjectedtotheamend- 
mentt  because  he  had  never  seen  in 
his  majesty's  present  ministers,  nof 
in  any  former  ones,  any  indisposU 
tion  to  accede  to  terms  of  peace 
founded  on  the  basis  held  out  by 
the  words  of  the  ailiendment. 

The  amendment  was  then.put» 
and  negatived,  and  the  bill  parsed. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Heliiwi  Election  Bill^Lord  Castlereagk  and  Mr.  Whithreadon  the  MtSfia 
Bill — Hearing  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Game  of  Goif^  Debates  en 
the  Mutiny  BiU-^East  India  Sugars--  On  the  Jnsulvent  Dehtors  Bill-^ 
Lace-frame  Bill^East  India  Trade^Mutbty  BUI'- House  of  Commons 
^Mr,  Lockhar  ton  the  Insolvent  Deltor's  Bill^Lord  Hollands  Ohserva^  • 
tionson  the  Slave  Trade;  and  on  thk  Mutiny  J^ill^Mr,  Eden*s  Motion  on 
the  State  of  Newgaie^Mr.  Sergeant  Best  on  the  Insolvent  Bill-^Mr, 
Grant  on  the  East  India  Trade  Bill — Mr.  Homer  on  the  Poor  Ltni/s--^ 
Sir  J,  Mackintosh  on  the  new  Government  in  Holland — Lord  Holland 
on  the  Declaration  of  the  Allied  Powers-- Debates  in  both  Houses  on  the 
Mjoumment. 


IN  the  course  of  the  last  session 
a  bill  had  been  brought  in  to 
disfranchise  certain  electors  of  the 
borough  of  HelstOn  for  gross  and 
notorious  bribery,  and  for^  in  some 
measure,  laying  open  the  borough ; 
which  was  abandoned  for  want  of 
time,  but  was  renewed  in  the'  pre^ 
sent  session ;  and  on  the  second  read- 
itig  of  the  bill,  Nov.  22,  in  the  house 
ofcommonsy  . 

Mr.  Home,  as  refpresentative  of 
that  borough,  felt  it  nb  duty  firmly 
to  protest  against  the  principle  of 
this  bilL  If  It  was  a  case  which  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice  was  suffi- 
cient to  meet,  he  thought  the  extra* 


ordinary  interference  of  parliament 
Unnecessary.  He  then  dwelt  for 
some  time  on  the  argument,  that 
as  the  corporation  were,  in  fact, 
only  trustees  for  the  people  of  Hel- 
ston,  the  act  of  even  the  majority  , 
of  the  corporation  should  not  bt 
visited  on  the  whole  borough, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  could  not 
agree  with  the  arguments  used.  It 
had  been  the  custom  at  Helston  to 
return  such  members  as  were  re- 
commended to  them  by  the  noble 
perspn  whom  they  called  the  patron 
of  the  borough,  upon  his  paying 
certain  rates  to  which  they  were 
liable.    Once^  when  the  family  of 
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the  noble  du^e  resolved  only  to 
pay  half  the  tates,  they  allowed 
him  but  half  the  patronage,  and 
gare  the  other  half  of  it  to  the  per* 

^  son  who  paid  the  remainder.  This 
was  most  undoubtedly  a  corrupt 
consideration  for  the  return  of  mem- 
bers in  parliament.  The  corpora- 
tion were  tiol  trustees  for  the  people 
of  Helston,  to  make  the  election  a 
source  of  profit  and  emolufneat  to 
them:  but  they  were  trustees  for 
the  people  of  England ,  to  return 
proper  members  to  parliament.  As 
far  as  rested  in  them  and  in  the 
people  of  Helston,  the  corruption 
was  complete. 

The  bill  was  tlien  read  a  second 
lime. 

Lord  Palmerston  in  a  committee 
of  supply,  after  shortly  stating  that 
the  increase  of  the  army  in  the  pre- 

^  sent  year  had  been  9»000  men,  and 
that  the  expense  to  be  provided  for 

'  would  be  about  8,640,000/. » said, 
that  there  were  many  details  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  go  into  before 
the  annual  mutiny  bill  was  passed. 
At  present,  all  that  was  wanting 
was  six  millions,  on  account  of  the 
expenses  which  had  been  stated. 
•  !&'  concluded  by  moving,  first, 
that  the  number  of  troops,  exclusive 
of  garrisons  and  the  troops  employ- 
cd  in  India,  should  be  236,697. 
His  second  resolution  was#  that  six 
millions  should  be  granted  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense -of  our  troops 
at  home  and  abroad. — ^Agreed  to. 
'  — Adjounied. 

Nov.  2Sw— Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
posed some  further  arrangements 
of  the  domestic  military  force,  the- 
principal  feature  of  which  was  to 
enable  tKe  crown  to  accept  the  ser- 
vice of  the  local  militia  out  of  their 
.  counties,  in  order  to  supply   the 

.  *  place  of  the  large  portion  of  regu- 
lar militia  which  is  allowed  to  serve 
abroad.    The  utmost  time  during 


which  they  arc  to  be  on  service  oiit 
of  their  counUes  is  six  weeks  ;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  to  be  some  re- 
strictions as  to  place.  The  militias 
of  £ngland  and  Ireland  are  also 
to  be  allowed  to  be  interchanged* 
with  less  limitation  tl^an  at  present* 
Provision  is  also  to  be  made  for 
pensions  to  non-commissioned  oCfi^ 
cer#  of  militia,  and  for  an  addition 
of  pay  to  the  surgeons  of  this  spe- 
cies of  force.  An  addition  is  also 
proposed  to  be  made  to  the  60th 
regiment,  which  being  composed 
ofibreigners,  is  now  restricted  by 
law  to  a  limited  number. 

Mr.  WhiCbread  said,  never  was 
tliere  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  the  employment  of  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  country 
— never,  most  happily,  was  there, 
more  internal  peace  and  tranquillity. 
The  abundant  harvest  with  which 
we  had  been  favoured,  had  caused 
that  cheapness  which,  co-operating 
with  returning  employment  to  our 
manufacturers,  had  dried  up  all  the 
sources  of  discontent.  The  discon- 
tents thus  appeased,  proved  satis- 
factorily that  those^  disturbances 
had  arisen  in  necessity  alone.  One 
voice,  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  empire,  called  pn 
them  to  exert  all  their  forcp  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Dutch.  The  war 
was  now  their  own— a  war  of  the 
people— no  longer  a  war  of  sove- 
reigns. It  was  because  that  was 
not  a  war  of  tlie  Prussian  people^, 
that  the  Prussian  monarchy  was 
overturned  at  Jena.  It  was  that 
this  was  a  war  of  the  Prussian  peo- 
ple, that  the  Prussian  monarchy 
now  existed.  It  was  that  the  Rus* 
sian  people  would  not  suffer  (as  it 
is  said)  tneir  government  to  accept 
terms  of  peace,  that  the  mighty 
army  v^ch  entered  the  Russian 
territory  never  returned.  It  was 
that  the  people  of  Sweden  got  rid 

of 
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^f  a  gorernment  which  was  unfit  to 
rule  tbem,  bj  a  bloodless  revolu- 
tiotiy  and  elected  from  the  French 
armies  that  great  captain,  Vfho  was 
enabled  to  contend  with  him  by 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  com- 
manded, that  they  saw  the  glorious 
resultsof  the  battles  which  had  been 
fought.  It  was  that  the  energies 
of  the  people  of  France  were  called 
forth  by  the  revolution,  that  the 
French  ruler    had    possessed   the 

rer  which  he  so  lately  wielded. 
w^Sj  that  these  energies  were 
spent  under  his  despotism — ^that, 
with  the  aid  of  his  inordinate  ambi- 
tion, this  mighty  power  crumbled 
to  dust  in  his  hands.  ,  The  people 
of  England,  he  doubted  not,  would 
give  CO  the  crown  any  power  which 
might  be  directed  to  so'holy  a  cause. 
But  in  assisting  others  we  should 
not  forget  ourselves.  We  should 
recollecr,  that  however  necessary 
events  might  have  rendered  these 
measures,  they  put  in  the  power  of 
the  crown  more  influence  than  was 
possessed  by  it  at  any  former  pe- 
riod of  our  history.  This  he  said 
only  as  a  monitory  reflection  to  the 
house :  but  he  gave  his  consent  to 
the  measure;  and  if  the  consent  of 
an  individual  was  valuable,  it  was 
the  more  valuable  because  he  gave 
i):  with  his  eyes  open  to  its  inconve. 
niences. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in 
four  bills,  for  the  purposes  enume- 
rated in  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord. — Adjourned. 

Nov.  24.  The  speaker  informed 
the  house,  that  the  royal  assent  had 
been  given  by  commission  to  the 
mil^ia  volunteering  bill. 

Mr.  Bankes  proposed,,  that  the 
blank  in  the  Helston  election  bill 
respecting  the  amount  of  freehold^ 
which  would  give  a  qualification  to 
vote,  should  be  filled  up  by  msert- 
ixig  "  ten  pounds."  He  argued  at 


some  length  on  the  gteat  depreci- 
ation of  money  since  forty  shilUngs 
was  the  qualification. 

Mr.  Swan  contended,  that  the 
efiect  of  such  an  alteration  would 
be  to  disqualify  the  mapy  who 
were  the  furthest  removed  from 
corruption,  and  give  the  elective 
franchise  to  those  who  were  the 
most  corrupt.  It  was  notorious, 
that  in  Cornwall  it  was  among  the' 
most  opulent  that  corruption  had 
taken  uie  deepest  root,  and  esta* 
blished  itself  into  a  systjem.  He 
believed  that  there  was  not  a  paer^ 
in  Cornwall  who  did  not  h<4d  hh 
rank  from  corruption  of  this  sort. 

A  long  conversation  took  place. 
It  appeared  to  be  the  general  sense 
of  the  house,  that  it  was  better  to 
retain  the  common  qualification ; 
and  Mr.  Bankes's  amendment  was 
negatived,  and  the  bill  after  going 
through  both  houses  was  passed  in- 
to  a  law. 

House  of  lords,  Nov.  26.— In 
the  cause  Dempster  and  others 
against  the  magistrates  and  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Andrew's,  in  behalf  of  . 
themselves  and  al^  those  who  chose 
to  play  at  the  'game  of  golf  on  Sl 
Andrew's  links,  sir  S.  RomiUy 
and  Mr.  Brougham  were  heard  for  . 
the  appellants,  and  Mr.  Adam  and 
Mr.  Horner  for  the  respondents. 
The  object  of  the  original  action 
was  to  prevent  St.  Andrew's  links 
from  being  converted  into  a  rabbit- 
warren  ;  uie  apprehension  of  which 
had  (as  Mr.  firougham  stated  it) 
thrown  the  whole  civilized  world 
into  the  utmost  alarm ;  and  sub- 
scriptions had  even  been  entered 
into  at  Calcutta  to  maintain  the 
actiqn. '  Golf  was  described  to  be 
a  national  Scotch  game,  upon  which 
the  lord  chancellor  expressed  his 
satisfaction,  that  there  was  no  ground 
in  England,  south  of  Northumber- 
land»  where  the  soil  was  so  bad, 
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and  the  grass  so  thin»  that  it  could 
be  plajed.  It  was  stated  at  the 
bar,  that  the  fi;ame  was  often  played 
on  Blackheatn.  The  complaint  be* 
kig,  that  rabbits  injured  the  gol£ 
course  by  bcraping  and  scratching 
k»  his  lordship  asked,  whether  it 
was  not  the  nature  of  Scotch 
labbits  to  scratch  better  than  the 
English  rabbits  ?  Further  proceed- 
ings in  the  cause  postponed. 

The  royal  assent  was  given  by 
commission  to  the  malt  duty,  loan, 
and  local  token  bills. 

House  of  commons,  Nov.  29.— • 
On  the  question  for  the  second 
readingof  the  marine  mutiny  bill, 

Mr.  wnnett  expressed  some  sur- 
prise at  this  bill  being  hurried 
through  at  such  an  early  period  in 
the  session. 

Sir  George  Warrender  said,  that 
k  was  necessary  that  the  marines, 
when  serving  on  shore,  should  be 
subject  to  regulations  similar  to 
those  of  the  l^d  forces.  The  ob- 
jection in  point  of  time  would  have 
been  better  when  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Castlereaph)  moved  the  an«- 
aual  mutiny  bill. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  €>b8erved, 
that  when  the  house  had  come  to 
the  resolution  of  the  number  of 
men  to  be  voted  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  it  appeared  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  the  mutiny  bill 
should  be  brought  in  for  their  re- 
gulation. 

Mr.'Whitbread  admitted  the  ne- 
cessity of  presenting  the  army  esti- 
mates at  an  earlier  period  this  year 
than  what  was  usual,  but  he  could 
see  no  necessity  for  passing  a  mutiny 
bill  now,  when  there  was  one 
existing  which  would  continue  in 
force  to  the  25th  of  March.  The 
mutiny  bill  was  one  which  parlia- 
ment always  looked  to  with  the 
rreatest  vigilance ;  and  it  was  from 
lU  great  importance  that  it  wa) 


voted  annually,  and,  in  general,  bat 
a  short  time  before  the  expiration 
of  the  existing  act.  If,  however^ 
the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  would 
say,  I  that  in  the  particular  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  present  timesf 
it  would  be  much  more  convenient 
for  the  government  to  have  the  mu- 
tiny bill  for  16  months  instead.  6£ 
12,  he  should  not  object  to  it.  It 
had  been  hinted,  that  the  adjourn* 
ment  would  probably  be  so  long 
as  hot  to  leave  sufficient  time  to 
pass  the  mutiny  bill  after  tlie  recess. 
If  the  noble  lord  did  for  that,  or 
other  reasons,  conceive  it  would  be 
particularly  expedient  for  the  public 
service  that  the  bill  should  be  now 
passed,  he  had  no  objection. 

Lord  Castlereagh  admitted  that 
the  bill  was  brouent  forward  much 
earlier  in  the  session  than  was  usual* 
and  that  this  circumstance  was  a  fair 
subject  of  parliamentary  observa- 
tion. In  the  present  circumstances 
however,  and  considering  the 
state  of  public  business,  he  would 
say  that  it  was  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
to  adjourn  to  a  period  so  near  the 
beginning  of  March,  as  to  make  it 
inconvement  to  have  the  mutiny 
bill  then  t6  pass  before  the  25th« 
Ic  certainly  had  been  usual  for  par« 
liament  to  keep  this  great  measure 
of  pontrol  over  the  army  in  their 
own  hands,  and  to  postpone  the  bill 
until  a  very  short  tim^  before  the 
expiration  of  the  last  act.  There 
had  been  cases  where  this  had  been 
run  so  close,  that  there  were  doubts 
in  Ireland,'  and  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  whe-» 
ther  the  mutiny  act  were  in  exist* 
ence  or  not. 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  of  the  noble  lord ;  but 
if  it  was  to  be  an  adjournment,  and 
not  a  prorogation,  he  thought  the 
intention*  of  the  ministers  of  th^ 
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crown  had  better  not  have  been  sd 
expressly  stated. 

.  Lord  Casdereagh  said*  that  as 
the  crown  had  certainly  the  power 
of  proroguing  parliament  for  what 
time  it  judged  expedient,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  by  no  means  unusual 
for  it  to  signify  its  wish  as  Jto  the 
period  of  an  adjournment.  There 
was"  no  .  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  house  would  refuse  to  accede 
to  that  wish,  or  drive  the  crown  to 
tlie  necessity  of  a  prorogation. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time. 

The  10 J  millions  of  exchequer 
bills  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  to* 
morrow. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose  for  the-  purpose  of  proposing 
an  additional  duty  of  6s,  6ii.  per 
hundred  weight  on  East  India  su- 
gar imported  into  this  country,  so 
as  to  make  a  difference  of  ten  shil- 
lings a  hundred  weight,  as  a  pro- 
tecting duty  in  favour  of  the  West 
India  interests.  On  the  other  hand 
a  much  greater  facility  would  be 
given  to  them  to  re-expert  their 
sugar  from  this  county.  This  ad- 
vantage, as  well  as  the  decrease  of 
freight,  by  throwing  open  the  trade, 
would  probably  balance  the  duty 
now  laid  on.  He,  however,  wished 
to  propose,  that  whenever  the  mar- 
ket-price of  sugar  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  above  60s.  per  hundred 
wei^t,  the  duty  should  be  uken 
off  as  it  exceeded  that  price,  so  that 
if  sugar  should  exceed  70i.,  the 
whole  I  Of.  laid  on  East  India' su- 
gar should  be  taken  off.  This 
would  be  making  it  act  strictly  as 
a  protecting  duty,  without  injuring 
the  supply.  He  concluded  by  mo- 
ving his  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

House  of  lords,  Nov.  29.— Lord 
Sedesdsde  presented  a  bill  for  the 


amendment  of  the  bill  of  last  ses^ 
sion  for  th«  relief  of  msolvent 
debtors. 

Lord  Ellenborougfa  moved  the 
second  reading  of  his  temporary 
bill  for  the;  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors. 

Lord  Holland  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  second  reading  of  this  bill 
would  not  be  pressed.  It  went  to 
repeal  th^  permanent  bill  of  last 
sessipn ;  and  when  another  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  that  bill  was  in* 
progress,  he  did  not  |chink  the  houie 
oueht  to  entertain  the  temporary 
bill,  as,  by  agreeing  to  the  princi* 
pie  of  that  biUy  they  would  insomer 
measure  pledfi[e  themselves  to  re^ 
peal  the  bill  of  last  session. 

Lord  EUenborough  only  wished 
to  forward  his  bill,  with  a  view  to 
have  it  in  such  a  state  that  it  might 
pass  this  session,  in  case  the  expku 
xiatory  and  amending  bill  should 
not  be  found  sufficient  for  that  pur« 
pose. 

Lord  Redesdale  stated,  that  hit 
amended  bill  contained  clauses  for 
removing  the  difficulties  in  regard 
to  the  assignees,  for  enabling  the 
quarter  sessions  to  discharge  debt- 
ors in  the  distant  counties  by  order 
of  the  commissioners,  which  latter 
provision  would  in  a  great  measure 
obviate  the  objection  in  regard  to 
the  expense  of  bringing  up  debtors 
from  the  difle^ent  gaols  ta  town. 
Tl>e  expenses  of  the  execution  of 
the  whole  of  this  bill  would  soon 
be  brought  \indec  the  review  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  expense  of  re*». 
moving  debtors  from  the  distant 
gaols  would  tlien  be  provided  for. 
The  objection  to  the  bill  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  was,  that 
the  house,  by  reading  it  a  secotid 
time,  assented  to  the  principle, 
which  went  to  the  repeal  of  the 
permanent  Insolvent  debtors*  bill. 
There  appeared  an  indisposition  to 
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carry  the  permanent  bil}  into  ezecu* 
tion  in  some  quarters. 

Lord  Ellenborough  had  never 
felt  any. indisposition  to  carry  the 
bill  into  execution. 

Lord  Redesdale  did  not  nSean  to 
say  that  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  felt  any  indisposition  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  He  alluded 
to  some  of  the  inferior  officers. 

Lord  Ellenborough  ^ras  only 
anxious  that  his  little  bark  should 
sail  alongside  his  noble  and  learned 
friend's  vessel,  that,  in  case  the  lat- 
ter could  not  conveniently  get 
into  porty  the  other  might  accom^ 
plish  the  object* 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  this  lit- 
tle bark  was  ready  to  sink  her  at- 
tendant ship,  and  not  only  her,  but 
the  whole  fleet  which  she  was  seift 
out  to  assist.  If  the  temporary 
bill  were  passed,  there  was  no  hope 
of  having  the  permanent  bill  car- 
ried mto  inmiediate  execution.  THe 
objections  to  the  amended  bill  were 
molehills  that  might  easily  be  re- , 
moved,  and  removed  in  as  short  a 
time  as  that  which  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  passing  of  this  tempo- 
vary  bill.  When  various  substitutes 
for  bread  were  proposed  by  parlia- 
ment, in  a  season  of  scarcity,  iabout 
twelve  years  a|;o,  Horne  Tooke 
ui^d  to  say  to  his  poor  neighbours, 
**  Do  not  touch  a  morsel  of  black 
barley  bread,  otherwise  you  will 
never  eat  wheaten  bread  again.'* 
On  this  principle  he  was  hostile  to 
theise  temporary  bills  ;  because,  if 
another  of  that  description  were 
passed,  he  should  almost  despair  of 
^eing  the  permanent  bill  carried 
into  execution. 

The  lord  chancellor  admitted 
that  there  was  an  irregularity  in 
agreeing  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  temporary  bill  while  the  amend- 
ing bill  was  in  progress :  but  stiU 
It  was  necessary  that  the  tempo- . 


rary  bill  should  be  in  such  a  state 
of  forwardness  as  to  render  it  pos- 
sible to  have  it/passed  before  the  re- 
cess,^ in  case  the  other  should  be 
found  incapable  of  execution  ;  and 
therefore  the  irregularity  must  be 
submitted  to. 

The  temporary  bill  of  lord  El- 
lenborough was  dien  read  a  sscond 
time,  witn  an  understanding  that 
it«  should  b^  committed  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Lord  Redesdale's  bill,  it  was  un- 
derstood,- was  to  be  read  a  second 
time  tomorrow,  if  then  print^. 

House  of  oommons,  Nov.  29^-— 
On  the  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
lace-frame  continuance  bill, 

Mr.  J.  Smith  said,  he  was  happy 
to  state  to  the  house,  that  the  town 
of  Nottingham  had  long  been,  and 
was  at  present,  in  a  state  of  the 
most  perfect  tranquillity.  He  had 
no  objection  to  a  bill  to  protect 
lace-frames,  because  they  had  not 
been  protected  by  any  former  sta* 
tute;  but  he  wished  the  penalty  of 
death  was  omitted.  He  thought 
they  might  be  protected  in  the  same 
way  that  stocking-frames  were; 
the  punishment  tor  breaking  of 
whicn  was  transportationr  for  four- 
teen years.  The  extreme  severity 
of  the  present  law  had  undoubted- 
ly pt evented  prosecutions. 

Mr.  H.  Addington  said,  that  if 
he  had  npt  found  such  an  act  on 
the  statute-books,  he  would  have 
been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
propose  it;  but  as  there  was  an  act 
on  that  subject,  which  would  ex- 
pire on  the  first  of  March,  and 
there  was  a  remote  possibility  that, 
disturbances  might  be  renewed,  he 
thought  it  'his  duty  to  propose  its 
continuance  for  one  year  more,  and 
he  hoped  the  house  would  agree 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  said>   the 
right 
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i^hl  faoBourable  gentleman  had 
not  mentioned  any  ground,  or  far-i 
Bubed  the  house  wiUx  anyressony 
vby  the 7  should  agree  co  this  biU» 
coatiiiuiiig  a  bill  which  contained 
m  penalty  of  death  for  an  offence 
vrfaicb,  in  many  instances,  might 
te  10  itself  trifling.  The  act  meant 
to  be  continued  uras  not  an  act  of 
this  parliament ;  and  when  it  was 
passed  by  the  last  parliament,  Not- 
tingham was  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
distttrbaoce ;  and  it  was  alleged 
that  a  conspiracy  existed  in  the 
cooatry  to  overturn  the  go^ern- 
nent.  Howeyer,  the  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  and  the 
aoble  aecretaxy  of  state  both  al- 
lowed that  thehecessity  of  the  case 
alone  had  induced  them  to  propose 
a  bill  of  such  severity,  which  they 
enlymeamt  to  be  temporary,  and 
which  would  expire  on  the  first  of 
March*  The  cause  £br  passiag  that 
act  had  loog  been  done  away.  The 
eown  of  Nottii^hani  was  in  perfect 
peace;  our  manufactures  were 
Aynishing  and  pyosperous,  and  the 
whole  country  was  in  a  tote  of 
tranquilHty.  In  fact,  the  disturb- 
ances had  ceased  very  soon  ffter 
the  passing  the  act  in  Idld ;  ahd  if 
two  years  perfect  tranquillity  was 
not  sufficient  security,  this  act  might 
be  continued  Interminably,  The 
punisfamem  of  death  was  much  toe 
severe:  stocking  frames  were  pro-i 
tected  by  the  28d|  of  the  king, 
whkh  made  the  penalty  of  brealc- 
kg  them  transportation  for  four- 
teen years ;  and  as  no  reaspos  had 
been  given  b^  the  tight  honottxable 
gmtfcmam  rar  continuing  this  verjr 
lerere  penalty  of  death,  but  a  re. 
note  possibility,  and  his  having 
faund  it  on  the  statute-book^  he 
must  oppose  the  further  progress 
tf  it, 

Ur.Batknmt  tbev^bt  the  bouse 
w«dd  only  be  acting  with  pciideilt 


precaution  tQ  continue  this  bill  for 
the  short  time  proposed  of  one 
year.  The  act  was  certainly  ne- 
cessary at  the  time  it  passed,  and 
had  been  the  means  of  restoring 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  that  pan 
of  ihe  country.  The  peace  of  th^ 
country  ought  not  to  depend  mere* 
ly  on  the  continuance  of  die  pro* 
sperotts  state  of  our  manufacturesi 
There  wa&  certainly  every  reason 
to  hope  they  would  continue  td 
flourish ;  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  but  prudent  to  continue  che  act 
for  one  year  longer,  and  it  there^ 
fore  had  his  support. 

Mr.  Horner  opposed  the  second 
reading.  He  said,  that  at  the  timtf 
of  passing  the  acr,  it  was  agreed  on 
bom  sides  of  the,  house,  that  no* 
tbmg  could  justify  so  severe  a  mea^ 
sure,  but  the  actual  necessity  arising 
from  the  very  disturbed  state  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  wae 
then  one  of  those  who  thousbt  it 
too  severe  i  and  without  some  oetter 
reasons  than  any  he  had  yet  heiM 
given,  he  could  not  agree  lb  ctm^ 
tuue  it.  This  act  ma<k  it  a  eapital 
felony  for  any  one,  without  combU 
nation  or  confederacy  with  others^ 
wilfully  and  maliciously  to  injury 
any  manufactttred  goods,  or  did 
frames  used  in  making  them  {  and 
if  an  unthinking  boy  or  apprentiefl 
was  to  cut  or  injtne  the  frame  or 
goods  of  his  master,  be  nust^  it 
prosecuted,  sn&r  death.  Such  ae* 
verity  was  a  disgrace  to  our  cod^ 
of  laws,  and  such  sanguhmij  pa# 
nishments  ought  not  to  disfigure 
the  sumte»book  {  for  the  severttf 
ef  them  prevented  their*  executiont 
and  the  jud^  were  often  forced 
in  use  th«r  mgenuity  to  save  thi^ 
lives  of  those  who  fell  smder  th# 
weight  of  such  cruel  pmushinenl 
for  offences  so  little  deserving  iti 
In  die  last  parliament^  it  was  aU 
lowed  that  nothing  ^tbftseces^ 
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sitj  could  justify  the  measurci  and 
therefote  it  was  made  a  teirlporary 
act;  and  he  could  not  agree  to 
continue  it  because  the  right  ho- 
tiourable  gentleman  supposed  there 
was  a  remote  possibility.  The  28th 
of  the  king,  for  protecting  stocking 
frames,  made  the  penalty  trans- 
portation ;  and  that  was  reckoned 
•o  severe,  that  few  persons  could 
be  found  to  prosecute  on  it,  and  it 
X defeated  itself, 

Mr.  Courtenay  lamented  the  dis- 
cussiori  that  had  taken  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  predilection  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.  H.  Addington)  for  a 
former  measure.  The  arguments 
used  were  all  of  them  conclusive 
against  the  bill,  which  now  would 
/become  an  instrument  of  cruelty 
a^inst  many  who  might  be  brought 
within  its  operation,  though  on  j^i- 
fially  directed  ag^nst  a  very  dif* 
ferent  description  of  persons,  those 
engaged  in  illegal  combinations. 
Nothing  but  necessity  could  justify 
luch  a  measure  aS  the  present  j  and 
the  necessity  having  ceased,  the 
iriea^ure  of  course  Ought  not  to  be 
revived.  It  was  ndw  unnecessary 
with  respect  to  those  against  whom 
it  had  b«en  generally  directed,  and 
Would  be  cruel  and  oppressive  to 
others. 

Mr.  H-  Addington  admitted, 
"that  there  no  longer  existed  a  ne- 
cessity for  riie  measure.  The  office 
with  which  he  was  connected  car- 
ficd  on  a  corr^pondence  with  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  ^d  in  that 
correspondence  nothing  had  ap- 
peared that  called  imperiously  for 
the  "present  bill:  but  from  the  re- 
cent date  of  the  ^lisorders  for  the 
luppression  of  which  the  bill  had 
been  enacted,  he  was  led  to  infer, 
^at  it  still  ought  to  be  continued, 
as  a  measure  of  precaution  and  pre- 
▼catiopy  which  had  ari^^nally  beta 


productive  of  the  mdst  btaeficiiA 
effects. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  that  the  pr6* 
sefit  time  was  very  different  from 
that  when  the  bill  had  been  jntro» 
duced  into  the  house,  Conspiracf 
and  murder,  with  crimes  approach- 
ing to  high  treason,  then  prevailed 
in  the  districts  assigned  fof  its  ope- 
ration, and  tl\e  penaltv  of  death 
which  it  imposed  servecl  as  a  warn* 
in^  to  the  country  at  large.  Tht? 
cnpies,  however,  which  he  men- 
tioned were  now  all  done  away, 
and  not  a  loom  was  now  unem* 
ployed,  unless  from  waint  of  hands 
to  work  it.  He  should  vote  now 
against  the  bill,  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  had  formerly  voted  In  ta^ 
vour  of  it. 

A  division  now  took  place. 

For  the  second  reading,  57  f 
against  it  15 ;  majority  22. 

Upon  re^dmission  into  the  gab 
lery  we  found  lord  Castlereagh  ada 
dressing  the  house  on  the  subject  of 
the  trade  to  India.  His  lordship 
stated,  that  tt  was  essential  to  car* 
rying  into  effect  the  act  of  last  ses* 
sion,^  that  bullion  should  be  found 
to  carry  on  the  trade  with  India^ 
and  that  therefore  a  trade  must 
be  carried  on  with  Asia  and  Africa^ 
under  certain  limitations,  particu- 
larly resparting  the  trade  to  th^ 
Mediterranean.  At  present  hd 
should  steer  dear  of  die  qnestioo 
about  India-built  shipping,  reserv* 
mg  that  as  a  siibject  for  future  and 
distinct  consideration.  The  noblt 
lord  concluded  by  moving  for  \e^r9 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  die 
'  trade  of  the  subjects  of  this  king* 
dom  to  and  from  any  of  the  coun» 
tries  within  the  charter  of  the  East* 
India  company,  and  also  to  other 
countries  not  comprehended  witbil^ 
die  limits  of  that  charter. 
'  Mr.  alderman  Atkins  diong^t, 
that  vbik  the  aavigatioa  act  sub« 
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listed f  the  domiberce  of  this  country 
W  nothing^to  feai*  from  foreign 
competition.  Leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  die  bill. 

Mutiny  bill. — In  the  committee 
00  this  billy  Mr.  Bennett  wished  to 
know  if  the  act,  as  it  at  present 
stood,  authorised  solitary  im- 
prisonment. He  knew  that  this 
mode  of  punishment  had  been  re- 
sorted to,  and  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  had  been  abused. 

M*-.  M.  Sutton  stated,  that  very 
few  instances  had  occurred  of  soli- 
tary imprisonment.  If,  by  the  act 
as  now  worded,  courts  martial  had 
not  that  power,  they  ought  to  iiave 
it  i  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  tliat 
tlie  term  imprisonment  included  all 
kinds  of  confinement  whatever. 
.  Jdr.  Bennett  moved,  that  no  of* 
ficer,  under  pain  of  being  cashiered* 
should  bring  out  a  soldier  to  be 
flogged  a  second  time,  he  having 
been  unable  lo  receive  the  first  time 
thf  number  of  lashes  to  which  he 
had  been  sentenced. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  thought  that  such 
a  practice,  if  illegal,  should  be  put 
a  stop  to,  and,  if  leg^d,  that  the  law 
ought  to  be  repealed.  It  had  been 
alleged,  that  the  soldier  mi^ht 
counterfeit  illness  to  avoid  receiving 
t}ie  whole  number  of  lashes  ;  but 
as  a  professional  gentleman  always 
attended,  he  tliought  of  diat  there 
could  be  but  little  danger.  Thqre 
was  little  doubt,  that  ,the  terror  of 
being  brought  up  a  second  time  to 
punishment,  had  been  made  Ube  of 
to  induce  soldiers  to  enter  upon  a 
service  (for  example,  volunteering ' 
into  what  was  called  a  condemned 
regiment)  from  which  otherwise  they 
^cre  averse.  The  house  certainly 
had  a  right  to  be  informed  whether 
the  punishment  wasor  was  not  legal* 

Lord  Palmerstoa  said,  that  im- 
positions had  been  often  practised 
•a  th«  part  of  &oldierS|  and  that 


there  did  not  exist  su£Scient  ground 
for  layine  the  pracdce  aside. 

Mr.  M.  Sutton  thought  it  was 
certainly  cruel  to  bring  up  to  pu- 
nishment a  second  time,  a  man  who 
had  sujQfered  once  as  much  as  he 
was  able  to  bear.  But  he  thought 
it  desirable  that  no  new  matter 
should  be  introduced  into  thq  pre- 
sent  bill,  for  the  same  reason  that 
had  occasioned  the  bill  itself  to  be 
brought  in  at  this  unusual  period  of 
the  session.  He  must,  therefore^ 
oppose  the  clause  of  the  honourabla 
gentleman.  The  clause  was  nega- 
tived accordingly,      ^ 

Mr.  Bennett  jthought  that  a  desir- 
able object  mi^ht  be  attained,  by  a 
letter  teing  written  by  the  comman- 
der-in-chief to  the  ofHcers  com- 
manding regiments,  which  had  been 
done  on  a  former  occasion. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  that  he  un- 
derstood it  .to  be  fiequendy  the 
case,  when  more  lashes  were  or- 
dered than  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  crimuial  to  sufifer  in  one  day,  to 
threaten  him  widi  die  remaining 
number,  unless  he  entered  on  some, 
particular  service.  The  passing,  of 
the  bill  al  so  early  a  period  of  the 
session  could  be  no  reason  for  ex- 
cluding discussion.  Ev,ery  member 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  bill  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble, and  benefiting  the  service. 

Mr.  Manner^  Sutton  observed,, 
that  nothing  had  been  introduced 
into  the  bill .  from  his  side  of  the 
house  that  was  new,  or  could  bear 
the  appearance  of  taking  any  ad- 
vantage. It  was  not  proposed  to 
extend  the  ordinary  duration  of  the 
mutiny  bill,  since  it  would  only 
operate  for  twelve  months  after  the. 
expiration  of  the  exisung  act,  which 
terminated  pn  the  25Ui  of  March. 
Polidcal  reasons  had  rendered  it 
prob^able  that  the  adjdummtint 
might  be  longer  dian  usual,  which 
C  2  might 
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nrighe  m^ftetlie  passing  of  Aebtll 
after  the  recess  an-'incoRTeaient  and 
hurried  nteasure. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mt*  Ben- 
nett, the  clause  was  negathred.  The 
rfeportof  the  cofmmktee  was  ordered 
to  be  received. 

House  of  commons^  Not«,29*.-— 

Mr.  Rose  presented  a  petition^ 
signed  by  six  or  seven  thousand  ma- 
if^acturets  and  artisanis  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Angus,  praying  for  such  al- 
tcratkms  in  the  a^t  of5th  of  Eliza- 
bedi  as  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
mtght  seem  fit.  The  enforcement 
of  die  act  would  be  very  disadvan* 
tageous  to  manu&ctnrers,  and  the 
courts  of  law  had  generaQy,  as  far 
as  they  eottId»  sejt  their  faces  against 
its  strict  execution :  yet  a  toed  re* 
peri  would  sdsobe  veryinconve- 
nientt  particularly  as  it  affected 
apotheearies  and  attorneys.  ABhe 
mmld  tfieis  propose  was,  merely 
d^at  the  petition  be  receired.  Or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  house  went  into  a  committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  act  of 
49  <^  the  king,  relative  to  the  duties 
Oft  brandy* 

The  chanedlor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that,  from  the  state  of  war- 
fiire  in  which  we  had  so  long  been 
^S^S^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  found  neces- 
sary jiot  to  allow  the  importation  of 
brandy,  excej)t  for  exportation,  and 
liberty  was  given  to  our  merchants 
to  bond  lind  warehouse  these  bran^ 
dies  till  such  dme  as  they  could  m 
that  way  be  disposed  of.  This  was 
principallv  done  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  our  own  colonial  prc^ 
duce,  particularly  mm.  The  course 
of  die  war  had,  however,  of  late, 
taJcen  a  turn  much  more  favourable 
to  this  country  dian  it  had  ever  be- 
fpre  been ;  a  market  for  our  colonic 
produce  was  now  opened ;  and  there 
was  no  necessity  to  keep  the  bran- 
dies that  t«d  been  imported  for 


exportation,  expressly  tied  up  fts 
they  how  were  by  the  said  act.  B)r 
suffering  the  brandies  imported  for 
exporution,  and  now  bonded  and 
warehoused,  to  be  used  for  home 
consumption,  on  the  payment  of 
two  shillings  a  gallon  additional 
duty,  great  conveniences  would  ao- 
crue  to  the  merchants,  and  a  very 
considerable  advantage  to  the  re» 
venuei  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
propo5:e  a  regulation  to  enable  those 
who  bad  imported  brandy  for  ex- 
portation, to  dispose  of  the  same 
for  home  consumption,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  two  shillings  a  gallon  ad- 
ditional duty ;  and  he  concluded 
by  moving  a  resolution  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Brown  said,  he  had  long  uiK 
derstood  it  to  be  a  leading  princi- 
ple of  policy  in  the  government  of 
this  country,  to  give  every  deme 
of  encouragement  to  the  produce 
of  our  own  colonies,  by  excluding, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  produce  of 
the  enemy.  By  laying  heavy  du- 
ties, which  amounted  almost  to  a 
prohibition,  on  brandies',  we  en- 
couraged rum>  the  produce  of  our 
West-India  planters  andraerchantsi 
Hvho  had  suffered  very  severely  for 
many  years  past.  For  his  own 
part,  his  individual  objection  nig^t 
not  haveiropelled  him  to  say  avrerd 
on  the  subject ;  but  he  could  not 
so  easily  pass  over  the  leading  in- 
terests of  such  a  bodv  of  men  as 
the  West  India  merchants.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  his  objecdoa 
to  the  proposition,  and  he  must  pro- 
test against  any  deviation  from  the 
nrinciple  of  the  policy  he  had  al- 
luded to. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  he  never  under- 
stood theie  was  any  stich  principle 
of  policy  laid  down  or  adopted  by 
diis  government  as  that  mendoned 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  who* 
bad  just  sat  down.    Cnxii^  the 
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tufK  iMbfl;  brafidics  vfttt  UBportedip 
tiie  West  Indim  planten  wene  tm- 
^oestioQably  labouring  under  gteit 
distress;  zad  therefore  l^  hnat^ 
dies  were  onlf  alloired  to  be  im- 
ported for  ecportaeioa:  bat  now, 
^en  circomstances  m^ere  'SO  nnch 
idnnged  lor  the  i>atier>  a«d  whoi 
the  markets  were  opening  everf 
dmf  for  the  disoo^  of  eirerf  ^. 
oies  of  our  colonial  produce,  fae 
ooold  not  tx)nceive  that  the  West 
India  aoerGhaiits  had  ask^  clasn  or 
right  to  prevent  government  lixMn 
obtaining  a  large  addition  to  the 
revenue  b^^  the  additional  duties 
proposed. 

House  of  lopds,  Dec.  l.'^lThe 
insokent  debtors'  act  amendment 
hlM  was  ccnmrntod,  and  reported. 

Itord  Redesdale  fsrepoaed  some 
'Verbal  amendmmts  on  the  report, 
iriucfa  were  agreed  to.  He  stated, 
that  he  could  not  be  altogether  <on» 
£dentthat  he  had  introduced  all 
ilie  mnendments  that  m^^  be 
iomid  necessary.  A  measure  of 
das  importance  was  nerer  rendered 
complete  till  it  had  been  for  some 
time  in  pcactbe,  when  the  vmious 
inconvsentencies  were.feh,  and  re- 
medied as  tbcy  atiose.  The  kink- 
mpt  law  formed  a  proof  of  this, 
which  had  been  in  a  <;purBe  of 
amendment  from  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  to  that  of  GeoDge  II.  in- 
clobive.  Upon  considering  die  ir- 
litation  that  prevailed  owingto  die 
delay  in  tbc'eaiecation  (rfdtie  (perma- 
nent act,  an  inclination  lutd  arisen 
which  vreaied  an  indisposition  to 
cany  it  'tnto>exeoutioa  at  lall.  An 
apology,  he  found,  had  been  sent 
to  the  commissioner  i)}r  the  riiarshal 
of  the  long's  bench,  fcnr  not  com^ 
^jing  with  the  order  of  die  insol- 
vent cMtors'  conrt.  Whether  the 
apology  was  sudi  3s  ought  to  have 
<>eett  sent,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
WRe,    He  was  glad  that  any  h{,o« 


logy  had  been mnL  UiidersU^ 
circnmataaces,  ho  was  radier  is* 
cUoed  not  to  opposejthe  lemporarf 
bill  pM)y)Ofed  bv  the  noUe  iiai  op- 
posite, Itmigfatpei;^ii^)sbeiiMBm 
that  it  shoidd  pMs»  in  order  so  alky 
the  existing  irritationt  provided  it 
was  tindenAood  diat  in  future  no 
suoh  hilk  should  be  naaseiL  TiKne 
weve  cases  whei«  toe  yormaneot 
biU  did  not  apply*  OM  where  k 
was  not  meant  4o  af^y.  Masqr^ 
in  the  hopes  of  ioo  easy  a  Ubecatioeit 
got  themselves  nominally  imprisoa- 
ed,  but  remaining  in  ^nison^  or 
comiog  ontt  as  they  foqnd  it  most 
coosienient.  The  permanent  hSU^ 
was  not  intended  to  apply  ito  aadh 
oases.  With  such  alterations  as 
migiht  malfie  the  temporary  bill  cos* 
aistent  with  the  present,  he  shonld 
not  oiyjoct  to  its  passing. 

liord  EUesdbeitajgfa  did  not  mean 
to  excuse  disobedience  to  an  act  qf 
sarliaffieati  bmttheee  was  reason 
jer  caution  in  the  gaoler :  and  he 
menuoned  a  case  in  which  a  gaoler 
had  paid  a  heavy  sum  for  an  escapOf 
for  having  .hrougiht  up  a  prisoner 
under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
meaning  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
Thus  much  was  to  be  said  for  the 
marshal  of  die  kind's  bench :  bat 
if  there  was  any  thing  imononer  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
ducted himself,  that  admitted  of  no 
excuse,  he  should  be  very  happy 
to  find  the  amendments  suggested 
in  this  amended  biU  such  as  woidd 
remove  most  of  the  defeets  of  tbo 
measure ;  and  he  hoped  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  would  net  aban- 
don it  till  he  had  amended  it  as 
jDudi  as  possible.  As  to  the  tem« 
porary  bill,  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  in  the  manner  saost 
conTenient  to  all  parties. 

The  lord  chanceUor  stated,  •that 

he  had  never  doubted  but  a  .gaoler 

'Would  :be  iustified  ia  briofiiag  "up 
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his  imprisoned  debtors  under  this 
acty  though,  if  he  had  been  a'gao]- 
er,  he  did  not  say  that  he  would 
have  acted  on  that  opinion.  He 
should  suggest  such  amendments 
as  would  be  necessary  to  render  the 
two  bills  consistent,  by  leaving  out 
the«  repeal  of  the  permanent  bill, 
and  enabling  the  debtors  in  cus- 
tody to  take  the  benefit  of  either 
^t  their  option.  ^  He  should  also 
move  the  suspension  of  the  stand- 
.ing  order  for  tomorrow  or  nert  day, 
to  enable  them  to  proceed  two  steps 
in  one  day  with  these  bills. 
'  Lord  Holland  was  happy  that 
the  noble  lord  on  the  wool-sack 
had  no  doubt  but  gaolers  had  au- 
thority to  bring  up  prisoners  under 
'the  ^ct.  With  the  amendments 
•suggested  by  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,l  he  should  not  press  his  objec- 
tions to  the  passing  of  this  tempo- 
rary bill. 

I  House  of  commons.-«-Lord  Stan- 
'  ley  brought  up  a  petition  from  se- 
♦veral  innabitants  df  Liverpool, 
1  against  the  proposed  bill  for  repeal- 
ing the  5th  Elizabeth  respecting 
apprentices* 

Mr.  sergeant  Onslow  said,  be  by 
no  means  rose  to  object  to  the  peti- 
tion-being brought  up,  but  merely 
to  observe,  that  lie  thought  much 
misapprefaension  had  eone  abroad 
respecting  the  bill  which  he  had 
given  notice  it  was  his  intention  to 
bring  in  on  this  subject.  If  he 
should  receive  permission  of  the 
house  to  bring  in  his  bill,  he  could 
assure  the  house  and  tbe  public, 
that  it  had  never  been  within  his 
contemplation  to  interfere  in  the 
•  smallest  degree  with  chartered 
rights,  nor  would  it  afiect  those 
descriptions  of  persons  who  appear- 
ed to  have  taken  alarm  "on  the  sub- 
ject. As  to  attorneys,  he  believed 
they  did  not  comowithip  the  limits 
of  the. 5th  Elizabeth  |  for.  by  an 


act  of  Geo.  II.  serving  a  derksfaiji 
of  five  years  to-  any  attorney  regu* 
^  larly  admitted  by  the  courts  in  West- 
•minster»hall,  entitled  any  person  to 
practise  the  profession  ;  and  he  had 
always  thought  apothecaries  were 
exempted  from  the  act  of  Eliza- 
beth. His  only  aim  in  bringing  in 
a  bill  on  the  subjedt,  if  he  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  v^as  to  re- 
move a  grreat  number  of  difEcultiec 
and  inconveniencies  to  w^hichmany 
trades  were  liable  from  the  provi^ 
stons  of  that  act* 

On  the  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
East  India  circuitous  trade  bill; 

Mr.  Finlay  said,  it  was  net^  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  bill,  but  merely  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  it.  He  thought  it 
did  not  go  far  enough  ;  for  it  left 
foreigners  in  possession  of  more  ez« 
tensive  privileges  with  respect  to 
the  trade  with  India,  than  it  gave 
to  the  subjectsof  this  country,  who 
were  bound  to  bring  their  India^ 
cargoes  to  the  port  of  London « 
whereas  foreigners  might  carry 
theirs  direct  to  America,  or  to  any 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
without  this  restriction;  which 
would,  in  his  opinion,  give  them  a 
decided,  advantage  over  British 
merchants.  It  was  therefore  his 
wish,  that  the  noble  lord  who  had 
brought  forward  the  question  of 
the  trade  to  India  in  the  last  session, 
and  to  whom  they  were  all  so  much 
indebted  for  his  ezerctonSs  would, 
in  some  future  stage,  make  this  bill 
more  consonant  to  the  principles  he 
had  then  laid  down. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  agreed 
.  with  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
■  had  just  sat  down,  uiat  in  opening 
the  trade  to  India  in  the  way  that 
had  been  done  last  session,  the  Bri- 
tish merchants  ought  to  be  put  on 
such  a  footing  as  tQ  enable  them  to 
coropeto- 
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compefe  ^ntk  ferei^ners,  both  in 
America  and  on  the.  continent  of 
Europe,  and  indeed  every  where 
except  with  onr  own  colonies,  who 
had  particular  regiilations  of  their 
own*  When  he  first  introduced 
the  present  bill>  he  had  particularly 
mentioned,  that  it  was  only  one 
branch  of  a  plan  for  the  regulation 
of  the  trade  to  India ;  and  that  by 
obliging  tlie  merchant  ships  to 
come  to  the  ports  in  England,  it 
was  thought  there  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage accrue  therefrom,  by  ma- 
king it  a  noore  regular  and  import- 
ant system:  but  if  it  should  appear 
heresifter,  that  any  considerable 
disadvantages  or  inconveniences 
should  be  found  to  arisf ,  so  as  to 
afiect  the  interests  of  those  to  whom 
the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open, 
then  it  would  be  necessary  and 
right  that  they  should  have  a  free 
and  unrestricted  trade  to  all  foreign 
markets*  whether  in  America  or 
Europcy  without  touching  at  this 
country.  The  second  branch  of 
this  business  was  the  most  extensive 
and  important ;  and  he  was  there* 
fore  of  opinion  that  the  discussion 
should  not  be  brought  forward  till 
after  the  recess-  Wnen  that  should 
come  on,  he  believed  the  honourable 
member  would  find  that  care  would 
be  taken  to  secure  the'  interests  of 
the  British  merchants,  and  to  place 
them  in  a  state  of  advantage  para- 
mount to  those  of  all  foreigners 
whatever. 

Mr.  Protheroe  said,  that  his  sen- 
timents had  been  the  same  with  those 
of  the  honourable  member,  and  it 
was. his  intention  to  have  said  a  few 
words  on  the  subject ;  but  he  was 
happy  to  confess  that  he  was  higb<- 
ly  gratified  and  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  of  the  noble  lord  :  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  detain 
the  house  any  longer. 

The  bill  Wju  ^ex^  read  ;i  second^ . 


time,  ordered  to  be  commtttcfd)  and 
was  finally  passed. 

House  of  commons,  Dec.  5.«— On 
the  order  of  the  day  being  read» 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  insoU 
vent  debtors'  bill, 

Mn  Lockhart  said,  that  as  the 
original  bill,  to  amend  which  this 
was  passed  by  the  other  house,  had* 
in  the  last  session,  been  sufiered  te 
go  through  this  house  without';any 
discussion,  or  even  comment,  f<H* 
the  purpose  of  liberating  a  large 
body  ot  unfortunate  persons  con- 
fined for  debt,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary now  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  a  few  observations 
which  he  wished  to  make  on  the 
principle  of  the  original  bill.  That 
principle  went  to  operate  an  exten- 
sive alteration  in  the  established  laW  - 
of  the  land,  as  it  related  to  debtor 
and  creditor ;  and  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  bill.  The  crowded 
state  of  our  gaols  had,  from  time  to 
time,  for  many  years  past,  made  it 
necessary  to  pass  temporary  ins(4* . 
vent  bills,  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing tliem,  though  the  JegislatuDe 
were  always  convinced  of  the  ^  evil 
tendency  of  them.  The  principle 
of  the  original  bill,  which  was  to 
continue  for  four  years,  was  to  pro- 
vide, a  permanent  law  for  the  hbe-^ 
ration  of  persons  confined  for 
debt  i  that  act  had  been  found  de- 
fective ;  but  the  amendments  had 
removed  all  the  objections  to  it. 
He  thought  the  legislature  ought 
to  modify  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
on  this  subject ;  but  it  became 
them  to  consider  how  far  they 
would  do  so.  The  crowded  state 
of  our  gaols  had  been  frequently 
attributed  to  the  obduracy  of  cre- 
ditors ;  but  he  could  not  believe 
that  to  be  the  case.  He  thought 
it  was  more  owing  to  the  extrava- 
gance and  profligacy  of  debton* 
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If  die  legiEfctQfeTelaiced  too  txmAf ' 
V  it  wouldgive  encoiiraigeineik  to  the 
tfiotr^htlessy  ifie  extmvapant,  and 
pit)lti^ne,  to  the  great  injury  of 
&e  fair  creditor,  and  to  the  moral! 
of  the  country.     By  thk  bill  dd>t- 
pn  were  io  he  Kherated  after  three 
months'  confinement*   He  thought 
the   term    not  long    enough.    It 
«irould  hold  out  a  temptation  to  the 
young    and     inexperienced,    and 
touch  more  to  tl^ose  of  had  prin« 
ci^,  to  obtain  as  much  property 
as  posjsible    by  running    in  deht, 
md  then  free  thex^selves  by  an  im- 
fTisonment  of  such  short  duration. 
Another  objection  was,    that  the 
-creditor  had  now  power  to  comte 
%efbre  a  commismner  and  give  up 
aU  bis  property,  as  was  the  case  of 
the  cessio  homirum  in  Scotland,  on 
the  principle  of  which  this  bill  wai 
md  to  he  founded.    The  debtor 
liad  the  power  of  liberating  hnnself 
|ft  the  end  of  three  months  if  he 
^  chose;  but  if  he  possessed  a  free- 
hold or  leasehold  landed  estate,  an 
.imnuity,  and  varions  other  kinds  of 
-property,  he  might  stay  in  a  jail, 
and  live  upon  it  as  he  thought  fit, 
whilst  the  creditor  was  left  to  con- 
sole himself  whh  the  addition  of 
licavy  costs  to  the  low  of  his  ori- 
ginal debt.    He  dtought  also  there 
should  he  a  dtfierence  m  the  period 
of  confinement,  between  those  who 
immediately    suffered  judgement, 
?md  those  wio,  by  every  species  6f 
ifelay  which  die  law  allowed,  put 
l^r  creditors  to   all  possible  ex- 
pense, and  freqtkently   made  the 
costs  rise  to  five  times  the  amount 
of  the    debt.    Another  objection 
was,  that  the  bill  was  too  great  a 
deviation  from  the  law  at  present 
rstabliijhed,  and  would,  he  feared, 
l>e  productive  of  the  cuttatlment 
of  credit,  which,  to  persons  carrying 
on  various  small  branches  of  trade, 
Vonld  be  a  serious  |;rieTa&ce.  An* 


other  objection  was/-«therewt8  k 
clause  in  the  bill,  whidi  said,  ^that 
no  person  confined  for  dama^  im 
cases  of  crim.coH,  or  /Other  nralidoiif 
kijory,  diouki  have  the  benefit  of 
the  act,  unless  confined  €ve  mondiiu 
What  was  the  constniocioo  to  km 
put  OB  the  ex presskm  maitMta  iiw 
jury?  It  might,  perhsvps,  be  ex* 
tended  to  ail  ksnds  of  fraud  ;  and 
if  that  should  be  the  constmcdoiit 
persons  might  commit  sdl  those 
with  impunity,  except  imprisonment 
for  five  months.  After  mentioning 
several  other  cases  of  hardship,  be 
said  the  bill,  m  his  opinion,  went  toi» 
far ;  but  as  he  did  not  mean  to  op* 
pose  its  progress,  he  hoped  tbt 
subject  would  be  debated  in  futow 
sessions  of  the  present  parliament* 
It  was  only  by  frequent  discussionst 
and  by  gentlemen  of  ahiliry  lend* 
ing  their  aid,  that  this  \n\k  could  be 
made  a  valuable  permanent  part  of 
our  code  of  laws,  and  productiTe 
of  real  benefit  to  the  cornmonity. 

Su-  8.  Romill^  said,  that  great 
part  of  what  hsid  fallen  from  the 
honotnable  and  learned  ^tkman 
did  not  apply  to  this  bill,  which 
had  been  pissed  for  a  .particalar 
purpose  of  nomanity,  and  which  h 
was  desirable  should  be  passed  as 
soon  as  possible.  There  Was  no 
doubt  but  some  ftirAer  prorisiouK 
would  be  made.  Many  points 
mentioned  by  the  honourable  get^^ 
tieman  certainly  deserved  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  house,  and  he  hoped 
a  b31  or  bills  would  hereafter  b^ 
brought  forward  to  correct  and 
amend  those  defiects  in  the  law.  He 
alluded  particulariy  to  the  delay 
which  was  sulfered  to  take  f^ce, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  crraiter, 
by  the  allowance  of  writs  of  error 
-where  no  error  lay,  but  iducb 
caixsed  m^^iy  nronths  delay,  meter 
ly  to  obtain  so  much  money  in.the 
^ape  of  iiees^    Ttot  port  of  fbt 
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Jaw  mglit  iixiqucAioiMUf  to  ht 


I ;  and  fee  saw  oo  reoion 
ivby  real  md<f(bet  species  cihmdkd 
estates  ^loald  not  be  made  iiable 
to  the  payment  of  debts.  So  oon* 
▼itited  was  be  of  iihe  proprietf  and 
JBStice  of  thts>  that  he  w«s  deter- 
mined, soon  s^ber  the  recess,  to 
BioTe  for  leave  to  b^iog  in  a  bill  to 
that  effect. 

The  bill  was  Aen  read  a  second 
time,  and  ordered  u>  be  commit* 
ted. 

The  chancellor  of  theeKcheqner 
moved,  that  the  estimates  on  the 
table  be  referred  to  a  committee. 
Ordered. 

Hie  house  then  went  into  the 
vommktee,  in  which 

Lord  Paknerston  «aid,  that  fts,he 
meant  only  to  move  for  snms  <mi 
aecocmt,  he  should  pbst|)one  trou- 
bling the  honse  with  any  detail  till 
after  the  recess. 

He  then  mored  die  several  items 
whidi  snake  up  ihe  6,000,000/.  al- 
ready agreed  to  by  the  committee, 
mi  account,  for  the  ordinary  ser- 
vice few  the  year  1B14;  whic^  were 
severally  read  and  agreed  to. 

He  then  moved,  3iat  a  sum  not 
exceeding  8,000,000/.  be  granted 
to  hts  anajesty,  on  account,  for  the 
extraordinary  service  for  the  same 
year ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  order  x^  the  day  being 
read  for  the  boose  to  go  into  a 
committee  t>n  the  lace-^me  bill. 

The  attorney-general  rose  to 
state  to  liie  faonse,  prevkmsly  to  the 
speaker's  leaving  the  chair,  tbe  oot- 
lioeof  what  was  proposed  by  the  al- 
teratioBS  intended  to  be  made  in  the 
committee.  Heltien  recapitnlated 
the  reasons  which  weighed  with  the 
legislature  to  passifieorinnal  biQ, 
imd  the  g«od  efiects  it  had  pro« 
dnced,  via.  the  entire  quelling  of 
the  distuibances.'^  If,  by  the  terror 
«F  the  h|w,  men  couLd  be  made  to 
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keep  the  pwoe,  k  Aight  %e  1 
Ueto  oontinae  so  harmiest^ 
perifneat  for  a  wioft  itime.  Oim# 
objectiosis,  however,  havmg  hcea 
isnde  to  oontboe  die  peawy  <oC 
death,  by  am  honom^able  and  ieam* 
ed  fnead  of  Us  (sir  S.  iLamiUy)^ 
and  aeversd  others,  whose  opimoai 
were  deserving  of  every  attention^ 
he  meant,  when  the  iiouae  was  in 
the  committee,  to  propose  that  the 
punisfasnentdf  death  should  oease* 
and  that  it  should  be  transporta* 
tion  for  lifo,  m^bead  of  fourteen 
ynars  at  the  most,  or  seven  jcaam 
at  the  least,  as  in  the  '28th  oi  tb« 
king ;  and  foither,  that  a  powisr 
riiottld  be  given  to  the  judge  to 
lessen  the  punsshmetit  according  to 
hts  discretion.  He  should  also 
propose  a  claiue  to  put  proseonima 
in  the  same  state  as  in  a!^  otfiev 
cases  for  felony.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  that,  it  be  an  iostmotiott 
CO  the  said  committee  to  alter  and 
amend  the  said  act. — 'Opdered. 

House  of  lords,  Dec.  6«-— Lord 
HoUand,  after  requesting  thd  kk* 
dulgence  of  the  house  for  tn£nida« 
c«ag  the  subject  of  the  sl^ave  trade 
without  a  question  befow  the  hooso» 
expressed  his  regret  that  so  little 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  practiee  «f 
carrying  on  the  slave  trade  under 
fofe%n  flags.  A«  lie  hoped  that 
the  result  of  the  late  operattoas 
on  the  continent  would  be  the  re- 
escablishment  of  pea^e,  he  could 
not  help  calling  the  atoetition  of 
Tttinistei^  to^his  subject.  The  trade 
bad  been  once  carried  on  to  a  rerj 
great  extent  ui>der  the  Datch  is^ ; 
and  in  any  treaty  with  Holland,  it 
would  be  the  dvty  of  mintsien  ix> 
insert  a  clause  for  the  prevention  of 
canyin?  on  the  tra€k  in  question 
tBider  tne  flag  of  that  country.  He 
did  not,  however,  expect  that  mi- 
lusten  wooM  give  any  partictilar 
explanadon 
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explanation  of  whait  was  to  be  done 
in  the  event  of  a  treaty  with  that 
power.  In  the  present  circum- 
stances it  vould  be  improper  to  do 
so.  ^  He  only  wished  that  their  at* 
tention  should  be  called  to  the  sttb« 
ject*  He  did  not,  however^  mean 
to  say  that  ministers  had  been  negw 
ligent  in  this  respect.  He  gave 
them  credit  for  every  desire  to  car* 
ry  into  complete  effect  the  wishes 
of  the  legi^tarCy  and  of  the  coun* 
try ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  much 
yegret,  that  so  littk  progress  had  \ 
hitherto  been  made.  He  was  sor* 
ry  that  an  article  of  the  description 
"which  he  had  mentioned,  had  not 
been  introduced  into  the  treaty 
with  Spain.  He  regretted  his  be- 
ing obliged  to  say,  with  all  his  ad- 
mu^on  of  the  Spanish  natiop, 
mnd  of,  the  admirable  struggle 
*which  they  had  made  for  their  In- 
def^endence,  that  the  slave  traihc 
was  carried  on  under  their  Rag  to  a 
vexy  considerable  extent.  He  again 
however  must  repeat  bis  hopes, 
that  no  exertions  would  be  neg- 
lected) oh  the  parr  of  ministers,  to 
put  a  final  stop,  if  possible,  to  the 
9lave  trade,  among  all  the  powers 
with  whom  they  had  any  influence, 
.  Lord  Liverpool  repeated,  what 
be  had  often  stated  before,  that 
every  principle  which  had  induced 
the  legislature  to  pass  the  slave 
trado  abolition  act,  operated  with 
jninisters  to  use  every  endeavour  to 
accomplish  the  abolition  of  the 
traffic  among  foreign  powers.  The 
very  principles  on  which  the  aboli- 
tion had  been  opposed,  led  them, 
f  ince  it  was  abolished  here,  to  en- 
deavour to  render  that  abolition 
universal.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  improper  to  enter  into  any  par- 
ticulars at  present ;  but  in  the  event 
concpmplated  by  tie  noble  lord  op- 
posite, he  believed  there  could  be 
-fid  difficulty  in  making  4  spiuble 


arrangement  .for  this  desiraUe  ob- 
ject^ with  the  nation  to  which  the 
noble  lord  specifically  alluded,  . 

On  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  mutmy  bill. 

Lord  Holland  had  no  pos'Ve 
objection  to  state  to  the  prog  re.s3  of 
the  bill,  far  less  did  he  intend,  un- 
der the  present  (:ircumstances  of  the 
country,  to  vote  against  it :  but  a| 
the  same  time  he  could  not  help 
now  observing,  that  this  most  im- 
portant measure  was  one  which  the 
legislature  had  formerly  regarded 
with  peculiar  jealousy,  aldiough  it 
was  now  become  old-fashioned  10 
attend  much  to  the  annual  progress 
of  the  mutiny  bilL  Nothing,  how- 
ever, but  the  peculiar  circunir 
stances  of  the  country  could  excuse 
the  second  reading  cf  the  bill,  with^ 
out  having  even  summoned  the 
house  in  order  to  call  their  attenp 
tion  to  what  tliey  were  doing.  It 
was  proper  to  observe  upon  this 
remarkable  proceeding,  that  it 
might  not  be  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent. There  was  hardly  a  pre- 
cedent for  such  ^  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  modem  times,  or  for  the  long 
adjournment  for  which  the  passing 
of  die  mutiny  bijil  at  this  early  pe^ 
riod  of  the  session  was  a  preparatory 
step.  If  such  long  adjournments 
were  to  become  frequent,  it  would 
go  near  virtually  to  deprive  one 
part  of  the  united  kingdom)  of  ixjt 
representation.  He  w^s  aware, 
however*  that  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  world  at  this 
critical  period,  did  afford  something 
like  a  justification  of  this  extraor- 
dinary proceeding.  He  was  aware 
that  it  was  imporunt,  tliat  in  a  casp 
of  a  long  adjournment  it  was  most 
proper,  to  have  the  mutiny  bill  pass* 
ed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion 
that  might  otherwise  ensue  ; .  andl« 
wishing  to  interpo&e  no  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  ministers  a^  9  ni0# 
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mnt  tvhen  so  many  important  part 
ticulars  required  their  utmost  at- 
tention, he  did  not  absolutely  ob- 
ject to  thfe  progress  of  the  bill ;  nor, 
vrhcn  the  adjournment  came  to  he 
proposed)  did  he  say  that  he  should 
oppose  that :  but  he  a^ain  solicited 
the  attention  of  the  Jiouse  to  this 
fact,  that  nothing  could  justify 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  except  the 
very  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  was  at  tliis  peciod 
placed,  and  the  very  important  du- 
ties which  devolved  upon,  those 
who  conducted  the  government* 

Lord  Liverpool  did  not  consider 
it  old-fashioned  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  progress  and  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  atmual  mutiny  bill. 
On  the  contrary,  he  considered  the 
finnual  passing  of  that  bill,  and  the 
.  attention  whiui  the  legislature  was 
by  ^at  means  enabled  to  pay  it-^ 
the  army  being  by  this  means,  as  it 
were,  kept  constantly  undor  the , 
control  of  parliament-— he  looked 
upon  this  as  one  of  the  b^st  securi- 
ties of  the  constitution.  But  the 
noble  lord  would  observe,  that  the 
object  of  this  bill  was  not  to  extend 
the  provisions  or  the  operation  of 
tlie  mutiny  act,  The  object  was 
merely  to  pass  it  before  the  recess, 
that  tiiere  might  be  no  danger  of 
that  important  aet  being  allowed  to 
expire.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  it  was  unusual  to  press  for- 
ward this  bill  at  so  early  a  period 
of  the  session,  though  the  noble 
lord  was  mistaken  iu  supposbg  it 
to  be  without  a  precedent  in  mo- 
dern times;  and  he  mentioned  as  an 
instance  tiie  precedent  of  the  year 
1795.  It  was,  however,  unusual  j 
and  he  was  perfectly  willing, to  rest 
its  justification  on  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  times,  which 
rendered  it  certainly  desirable  that 
^ts  bill  should  be  passi^d  now,  rather 
ibao  in  February,  or  \h^  beginning; 


of  March.  Widi  regard  to  Ae  hoc 
summoning  the  house,  he  acknoww 
ledged  that  it ,  would  have  beoa 
.more  proper  and' decorous  to  have 
called  the  attention  of  their  lord- 
ships to  it  in  that  way.  The  neg- 
lect arose  merely  from  inadveiw 
tence,  and  he  was  ready  to  admk 
that  some  blame  attaclied  to  him 
on  that  account. 

Lord  Holland  had  nothing  mote 
to  say,  after  the  candid  manner  la 
which  the  noble  earl  had  admitted 
that  it  would  have  been  proper  to 
have  summoned  the  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  its  attention  to  a 
measure  of  this  consequence.  Has 
object  merely  was  to  prevent  tUt 
mode  of.  proceedi^ig  being  drawn 
into  a  precedent*  The.  noble  earl 
had  said,  that  there  was  a  precedent 
in  moderix  times  for  this.  He  (Hol- 
land) had  not  said .  that  there  was 
no  precedent;  he  had  only  said 
that  there  was  hardly  a  precedent } 
and  when  he  talked  of  aprqcedentt 
he  meant  a  precedent  in  goodtimes^ 
and  no  impartial  man  would  say 
that  the  period  of  1795  wsis  of  that 
description. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time. 

House  of  commons,  Bee*  €.««^ 
On  thefurtlier  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  framework  bill,  ir 
S.  Romilly  repeated  the  objectioa 
which  he  had  before  stated.  He 
thought  that  tlie  penalties  inHicted 
by  die  bill  merited  a  more  serious 
consideration,  and  moved  the  post* 
ponement  of  the  second  reading  for 
six  months* 

Sir  William  Garrow  opposed  the 
motion,  and  defended  the  bill  as  a 
fair  and  proper  measure  fpr  the 
protection  of  machinery  against 
those  who  were  disposed  to  become 
turbulent  and  riotous.  There  was 
•  no  reason  for  fear  respecting  the 
act$  of  idle  apprentices}  since  it  was 
aecesMXf 
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duxt  tlie  mtschief  done 
«koakl'be  done  jnallciaMly.  The 
kaSL  vnoaid  be  wholesome  and  sab- 
tauy  kittsoofueqiiencei,askwoiiid 
«kaiir*delud6d  people  ^at  thef  were 
4o  expect,  4f  they  pursued  a  disor- 
^derly  and  dangerous  coadiict.  He 
isai  AG  objectTon  wkaterer  to  goring 
rthe  judge  die  power  of  jnitigatsig 
the  punishment,  as  to  the  tenn  of 
tnmspoTtatiosu 

IMr.  Homer  made  Tarions  ob« 
JeobiOKS  to  the  haHl ;  bat  more  par- 
vicaladf  to  the  proportion  of  the 
monief -general,  for  c^rtdag  a  dis- 
ctetionary  power  to  i£e  judges  xe- 
■spectiog  liw  temi'of  transportatba. 
Mercy  -^as  a  prensgatm  of  the 
erown,  to  be  exercised  in  rare  oc» 
.  oonvnoes.  it  was  not  rigiitly  osed, 
wfaen  a  panishnient  was  enacted  of 
a  Ik^  degree,  which  was  to  be 
softened  idoam  at  the  discretioa  of 
the  judge,  however  respectable  he 
W«btbe. 

Mr.  B.  Badmrst  observed,  that 
« there  was  no  adequate  pnnishinent 
ibr  ihe  efiences  in  question,  «ave 
that  whtdi  was  enacted  by  this  biH. 
Should  the  spirit  of  turbulence 
again  aiiee,  the  penalties  provided 
by  this  measure  were  light,  when 
«o8nparod  with  ihe  dangerous  na- 
ture andcfiects  of  the  evil  which 
it  was  intended  to  guard  against. 
He  thought  st  much  better  to  leave 
die  fower  eif  mitigation  to  the 
Judge,  as  in  other  cases.  He  could 
notaevee  with  the  alterations,' wi- 
tless t»e  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
wemld  take  upon  "diemselves  to  say 
that  no  cases  could  arise  under  the 
act  to  call  for  the  larger  punish- 
anent* 

V[f*  5ohn  Smith  approved  of  the 
«heration  in  the  l^ill  wliich  substi- 
tuted transportation  for  life  to  capi- 
tal ponishment.  In  feet,  the  se- 
verity of  eapftal  punishment  pre^ 
rented  many  prosecutions  under 


das  act*  The  ofiiBnoes  ui  ( 
plation  were  consmitted  by  mobs 
principally  ctmsisting  of  very  young 
persons  of  both  sexes.  No  person 
could  avoid  feeUng  great  repag- 
nance  to  hiring  such  persons  to  ca- 
pital punislnnent.  He  must  feiy, 
however,  that  the  nBami£u:turix^ 
distiicts  weie  in  sudi  an  ailarming 
state  of -riot  at  the  time  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law,  that  some  very  se* 
vere  punishment  was  ahsdmtely 
necessary. 

Mr.  Abencromby  was  against 
the  dause^of  transportation  for  life, 
and  thoaght  the  attoraey-general 
■had  pKsed  rather  a  sweeping  cea- 
sUTe  opon  the  criminaLlaws  of  the 
country  as  they  now  exist,  in  say- 
ing that,  in  the  contefsiplation  of 
the  law,  traasperution  was  ahr«iys 
considered  ibr  life,  although  it  was 
often  snttigated. 

Mr.  ser|eant  Best  was  surprised 
to  find  how  much  his  honourable 
and  learned  irieud  (the  attomey- 
geaeral)  had  been  mtsundeistood. 
He  certainly  never  had  said  that 
tninsportation  ought  always  to  be 
for  life,  nor  had  &  said  any  thiiie 
like  it.  He  entirely  concurred  wtm 
'him,  however,  in  blinking  ^at  it 
was  best  to  make  the  a£^ace  liable 
to  transportation  for  life,  which 
sentence  might  be  nritigated  by  the 
judges  wb«i  favourable  circum- 
sunces  .  appeared,  for  putting 
down  or  preventing  the  offeaoe,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  terror  of 
the  greater  punishment  should  be 
held  over  the  heads  of  the  ofienders. 
it  was  not  cruelty,  it  was  mercy  to 
hold  out  this  terror:  and  ft  was  im- 
possible to  say  that  cases  might  not 
occur  which  would  demand  she 
whole  pumdmiest  of  transportation 
for  life. 

Mr.  Addiagtok  said,  that  he 
should  have  had  great  reluctance 
to  propose  the  renmd  of  the  bSl, 
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if  tnusportation  had  not  beeor  s«1k 
sticuted  for  capital  punishment. 

The  hmkse  then  proceeded  to 
the.  considieration  of  the  depart; 
and  after  some  farther  conTersa.- 
tiooy  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time  on  Wednesday  next: 
^-»an^  it  was  finally  passed* 
House  of  commons^  Dec,  7.-* 
The  hoaoarable  Mr.  Eden  rose, 
pursuant  to  his  notice,  to  state  his 
object  as  concisely  as  possible.  It 
was  not  a  duty  imposed  by  law, 
but  it  was  a  practice  generally  acted 
upon  by  grand  juries  at  assizes,  to 
^it  the  public  jaik,  and  to  report 
the  result  of  their  examinations  to 
the  judge,  stating  what  appeared  to 
tbera  as  faults  in  the  administration 
of  the  prison.  The  grand  jury  of 
the  city  of  London  had  last  week 
▼iskcd  the  prison  of  Newgate,  and 
had  madie  a  representation' of  its 
present  state,  for  a  copy  of  which 
he  should  move.  It  stated  briefly, 
that  in  that  part  of  the  prison  which 
should  contain  60  women,  there 
Were  now  confined  120;  that  in 
another  pan,  which  was  intended 
to  contain  100  persons,  there  were 
at  present  340  debtors :  that  the 
prisoners  were  in  a  deplorable  state, 
from  want  of  clothing  and  of  bed* 
ding,  and  were  exposed  to  the  se- 
venty of  the  season,  the  rain  beat- 
ing in  upon  them  through  neglect 
oTthe  biiildmg*  He  needed  hardly 
ddd  a  comment  upon  such  a  state- 
ment, but  he  wished  to  bring  the 
natter  home  to  the  feelings  of  the 
house.  He  then  referred  to  Mr. 
Newman  the  keeper's  statements 
before  |he  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons.  He  had  said  that 
die  place  of  confinement  for  women 
was  destined  to  receive  only  57 ;  but 
^t,  iMrappropriating  the  infirmary 
and  other  apartments  to  the  same 
1>biecty  room  might  be  found  for 
Iwi  jet  Qow  their  mmbor  was 


l9Xt  The  pi^ioetpa}  room  ibr  the 
women  was  only  36  feet  by  15  feett. 
It  was  insendcd  that  each  wootav 
should  have  a  space  of  three  fet  sis 
inches :  whereas^  now,  one  foot  msm 
inches  in  bsieadth  was  the  whole 
that  could  be  allotted  to  each  VBoSor*' 
tunate  woman.  Many  of  these  wo» 
men  had  With  theni  two  or  thi^ee 
children.  Such  was  the  calaoai^ 
of  their  situation.  Many  of  dieok 
were  conrrcts :  but  the  law  never 
contemplated  such  an  aggraT«utioa 
of  dieir  suffimn^&  under  punish* 
ment.  Some  prisoners  were  a«att« 
ing  the  first  O|)portnnity  for  their 
transpqrtation ;  others  were  not 
convicted  criminals,  but  were  con«« 
fined  on  suspicion,  and,  though  y^ 
to  be  tried,  were  naingled  with  th« 
basest  and  most  abandoned  charac- 
ters.  Conld  it  be  supposed  tint, 
any  one  confined  with  stwh  de-^ 
praved  companions  could  leame 
such  society  without  being  corrupt* 
ed  ?  As  far  as  the  report  of  the 
grand  jury  related  to  the  sttuatioa 
of  the  debtors  he  should  say  littk, 
trusting  that  the  new  bill  would 
operate  in  that  respect  as  a  perma- 
nent remedy.  All  the  debtors  i« 
Newgate  he  should  presume  to  be 
insolvent,  or  they  would  not  rew> 
main  in  sach  a  prison  as  that ;  but 
go  to  the  Bench  or  the  Fleet.  To 
ensure  the  redress  of  a  great  era,!  if 
was  useful  to  make  the  facts  pub^ 
lie ;  therefore  he  should  move  fof 
the  prodijction  of  this  paper.  A^ 
ter  the  recess^  he  should  propose  s» 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  also  to  ascertain  i^etfaer 
the  intended  new  prison  would  b# 
adequate  to  the  desired  relief.  He 
then  moved  for  a  copy  of  thfe  re- 
port of  the  grand  jury  of  the  eity 
of  London,  presented  by  them  tcr 
i;he  judges  at  the  Old  Bailey  ses* 
sion,  containing  an  account  of  ih^ 
stateof  the  prison  of  Newgate. 

Sir 
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Sir  W.  Curtis  seconded  the  mo* 
don;  but  was  conviBced^   that  a 

rt  part  of  what  had  fuUen  from 
honourable   member   would, 
^lon  examination^  be  confuted. 

Sir  James  Shaw  said,  that  it 
%rould  appear  that  the  magistrates 
bad  done  every  thing  in  theirpow- 
erfor  the  required  relief.  There 
were  350  debtors  in  Newgate.  One 
cbject  was  nearly  realised  for  the' 
nuef  of  N.ewgate,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  prison  for  the  debtors, 
and  which  would  be  capacious 
enough  for  SOO  persons.  The  New- 
gate criminals  were  417»  of  which 
202  were  convicted  and  Sentenced 
to  transportation.  Three  weeks 
s^o  the  sheriff's,  with  the  attention 
imicH  they  always  paid  to  these 
subjects,  made  a  representation  to 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
departtnent,  requesting  shipping  to 
be  provided  early  to  carry  out  the 
convicts,  or  some  other  means  to 
be  adopted.  Xord  Sidmouth  had 
promised  to  do  every  thing  that 
was  possible.  When  the  debtors 
should  be  removed  from  Newgate, 
and  the  200  convicts  sent  off,  there 
would  be  only  three  hundred  left 
in  Newgate, -which  had  a  capacity 
to  hold  a  greater  number. 

Mr.  alderman  Atkins  commend- 
ed the  general  care  and  good  con- 
duct oi  the  jail.  The  women  pri- 
soners required  much  more  trouble 
to  preset  ve  order  among  them  than 
the  others ;  and  it  was  very  difficult 
to  enforce  the  necessary  cleanliness. 

Mr.  Abercromby  supported  the 
motion,  btit  imputed  no  inattention 
to  any  person.  He  was  happy 
that  the  motion  was  so  cheerfully 
met,  and  that  an  examination  was 
to  follow.  As  a  member  of  par- 
liament, he  had  had  occasion  for 
Tisiting  Newgate  :  and  he  thouc:ht 
M[r.  Newman,  the  keeper,  entiued 
10  •very  posiible  praise  for  an  anx- 


ious desire  to  discharge  the  dtitsci 
of  his  station.  Yet  ne  must  saf 
that  the  sight  of  Newgate  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  metropolisj'particu-^ 
larly  as  it  regarded .  the  places  of 
confinement  for  the  women.  Those 
depraved  females  might  be  more 
difficult  to  govern  than  any  other 
persons:  still  the  average  room  was 
far  too  small  for  them.  Unless 
some  provision  was  made  for  class- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  criminals, 
all  efforts  at  order  would  be  found 
ineflPectual. 

Mr.  Lockhart  hoped  the.  new 
bill  would  prove  a  permanent  reme- 
dy for  one  cause  of  the  evil.  The 
oth?r"  cause,  froi^  the  pressure  of 
convicts,  was  temporary.  It  seem- 
ed desirable  that  a  more  convenient 
and  nearer  spot  than  Botany  Bay 
should  be  selected,  that  convicts 
might  be  removed  more  frequent- 
ly- ^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  tc# 
On  the  question  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  new  insolvent  bill, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Best  contended  that 
the  bill  Sever  could  be  acted  upouy 
if  p^scd  in  its  present  state.  It  was 
quite  inade^^ate  to  its  proposed 
functions.  By  one  clause,  die  debt- 
or's concealment  of  20/.  was  made 
a  capital  oflence.  But  as  the  law 
required  the  deliberations  of  two 
juries,  a  grand  and  petty  one,  for 
the  conviction  of  individuals,  would 
it  be  right  in  this  case  to  proceed 
against  persons  on  information, 
and  without  those  provisions  i  The 
amended  bill  provided,  that  notices 
to  creditors  should  be  given  in  the 
London  Gazette,  or  some  newspa- 
per or  newspapets.  A  newspaper 
might  be  chosen,  which  the  credi- 
tors might  never  read-  There  was 
also  a  contradiction  in  the  clauses 
respecting  the  bringing  up  tlie' 
prisoners  before  the  justices.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  execute  the 

act* 
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M.  Prifoners  under  pajticjtilar 
judgements  for  malicious  injuries, 
&c,  or  being  fraudulent  debtors, 
were  entitled  to  no  benefit.  But 
how  was  the  court  to  be  regularly- 
put  into  possession  of  these  facts  ? 
How  could  it  enforce  the,  clauses, 
under  this  act  ?  Prisoners  might  be 
in  the  King's  Bench,  or  Fleet,  for 
debts  incurred  in  Cornwall  or  Nor- 
thumberland. How  were  their 
creditors  to  oppose  fraudulent  debt* 
ors  ?  Must  they  come  up  to  Lon« 
dou,  with  their  witnesses?  Some 
debtors'  frauds  were  of  such  an  ex- 
tent and  consequence,  as  even  to 
take  from  the  injured  creditors  the 
ability  of  objectmg  to  their'  libera- 
tion. The  defects  in  the  bill  ought" 
to  be  remedied,  or  it  would  be  bee- , 
ter  not  to  pass  the  bill.  As  to  the 
debtors  in  Cornwall,  ^nd  the  di- 
staot  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  did 
not  think  it  proper  that  they  and 
their  creditors  should  be  brought 
up  to  London ;  but  he  thought  the 
bill  should  have  allowed  those  ere- 

.  ditors  who  had  legal  and  valid  ob- 
jections to  the  discharge  of  their 
debtors,  under  this  act,  to  substan- 
Uate  those  objections  iii  the  coun- 
try. He  was  not  averse  to  the' 
general  principle  of  discharging 
from  imprisonment  on  the  ctssto 
hnonim ;  but  he  thought  that  i^ 
would  be  possible  to  discriminate 
between  those  who  had  become  in* 
solvent  from  mere  misfortune,  and 
those  who  were  fraudulent  debtors, 
or  whose  circumstances  were  re- 
duced  by   idleness,  extravagance, 

'  and  ^ming.  To  those  who  were 
merely  unJ&rt^ui^e,  he  should  wish 
that  there  was  ^o  imprisonment  ne- 
cessary in  order  to.  take  the  benefit 
of  the  actf  as  he  was  convinced 
that  even  passing  the  threshold  of 
ft  prison  was  sufficient  to  degrade 
«nd  destroy  the  future  comforts  of 
an  ioQOCcnt  but  unforttUuue  man.. 


To  those,  bowevery'  whose  dehtt 
and  embarrassments  were  owing 
to  their  own  faults  ;  to  those  who 
had  di^^ipated  thcjr  means  by  ex- 
travagance and  gaming ;  and  ta 
thos^  who  inflicted  on  their  credit- 
ors the  additional  wrozijg  of  driving 
them  to  the  expense  oian  action  at 
law,  when  they  had  no  just  defence^ 
—to  such  persons  he  diought  that 
the  three  months'  imprisonment 
required  by  this  act  was  not  suf£« 
cient  punishment.  He  should  pro* 
pose  a  clause,  that  tliey  should  be 
imprisoned  for  twelve  months  within 
the  walls  of  a  jail,  before  thej 
could  claim  die  benefit  o£  this  act. 
To  the  unfortunate,  however^  be 
wished  that  the  benefits  of  this  act 
might  be  extended  without  any 
imprisonment  at  alL  He  wished 
to  hold  out  a  temptation  to  them^ 
when  they  knew  themselves  in  a 
state  of  insolvency,  to  come  forward 
to  their  creditors,  and  on  the  cessU 
bonorum  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
tliis  act,  instead  of  holding  their 
creditors  at  arm's  length,  and 
driving  them  to  the  expense  and 
delay  of  a  law-suit,  by  sham  plead- 
ings, and  other  modes  which  were 
often  taken  to  delay  the  recovery 
of  a  just  debt.  He  thought  that 
the  principle  of  the  bankrupt  law 
might  well  be  applied  to  them^ 
when  they  should  prove  satisfac* 
torily  that  their  insolvency  pro* 
ceeded  from  misfortune,  and  that 
they  had  fairly  surrendered  their 
property.  In  fac^,  the  imprisoo- 
ment  of  those  persons  was  an  injti* 
ry  to  the  creditor^  as  part  of  tjheir 
means  was  then  necessarily  divided 
among  gaolers  and  ot^er  officers* 
He  was  then  proceeding  to  offer 
his  clauses ;  when 

The  speaker  informed  him,,  that 
this  was  not  the  proper  stage  to 
offer  clauses ;  but  that  it  would  be 
competi^at  to  him^  if  the  bill  should 

bt 
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BereaJatliM  cime»  to  6fkr  any 
danset  or  ameiKlnentd  be  might 
uxtnk  propef  • 

Thebiilwaik  dien  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best  then  proposed 
kh  first  cause,  which  went  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  the  bill  to  (lebt- 
en  not  actually  imprisoned. 

Mr.  Homer  was  glad  to  hear 
tbe  honourable  and  learned  gentle, 
man  avow  himself  a  friend  to  the 
prniciple  of  the  cessio  honorum^  and 
ne  therefore  hoped  that  he  would 
not  do  any  thing  to  delay  or  ob- 
struct the  passing  of  the  present 
biSy  akhough  he  might  have  some 
objection  to  its  detain.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  many  improvements 
night  be  suggested  m  this  bill,  and 
diat  there  wotild  be  various  oppor- 
tumties,  not  only  fn  the  course  of 
this  session  but  in  subsequent  ses- 
sions, to  sugmt  diose  improve^ 
ments.  He  mereibTe  wished  tliat 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
smm, would  defer,  to  some  future 
opportoaity,  the  consideration  of 
those  ideas  which  he  had  now  for 
the  first  time  thrown  out.  The 
suggestions  of  the  honourable  and 
kanied  ^tleman  were  novel,  and 
would  (if  adopted)  form  the  great- 
est innovation  in  the  existing  law 
^hat  had  ever  been  attempted  ^or 
proposed.  What  could  be  a  great- 
er nuiovation,  than  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  bankrupt  lawi  to 
persons  who  were  not  traders? 
Another  dl  his  clauses  went  to 
create  a  new  Species  of  crime,  and 
topuntsh  with  twelve  months  impri- 
lonment  in  a  jaif,  persons  who  were 
now  not  subject  to  such  severity  of 
punishment.  I]e  was  notpreparedto 
say  that  those  propositions  were 
not  wise  or  expedient;  bur  he  was 
perfectly  piepced  to  say,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  Ae  hooie  could 
adopt  sQcb  a  great  isaeratiM  te 


Ottr  laws^  without  the  most  matitM 
deliberation,  and  the  fullest  time 
being  i^owed  for  the  consideration 
of  those  propositions.  It  appeared 
>  to  him  impossible  that  any  court  of 
justice,  or  any  tribunal  whatever, 
could  enter  so  completely  into  the 
motives  of  the  debtor,  or  the  hist€yry 
cf  his  whole  life,  as  to  pronounce 
whether  his  debts  had  been  con* 
tracted  from,  extravagance  or  idle<* 
ness,  or  whether  his  insolvency  was 
not  the  result  of  misfortune.  He 
thought  it  much  better  that 'those 
questions  should  be  left,  as  they*^ 
were  at  present,  to  the  judgement 
of  those  who  had  had  dealings  with 
diem,  and  had  chosen  to  give  them 
credit.  The  honourable  and  learn* 
ed  gentleman  appeared  to  have 
read  the  act  with  very  little  atten«> 
tion,  since  he  had  commented  -at 
some  length  on  a  clause  respecting 
capita]  punishment,  which  was  nc« 
to  be  found  in  the  bill :  lie  had  also 
mistaken  that  c^use  ^Hiich  allowed 
the  justices  at  quarter  sessions  not 
only  to  take  the  examination  of  die 
pri&oners,Nbcit  to  ceitify  their  opi* 
nioa  to  the  judge  of  the  insolvent 
court,  whether  the  prisoner  ought 
to  be  discharged  or  not. 

The  first  clause,  proposed  bj 
Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  was  tnen  put 
and  negadved,  and  Ae  second 
clause  was  witbdrawn.  The  bill  wae 
afterwards  passed. 

Dec.  9.— Oa  die  order  of  tbe 
day  for  going  iato  the  committee 
on  the  Ea^  India  circttitoos  ttrade 
bill, 

Mr.,  Grsmt  rose,  to  s^ate  bis  qv  ' 
prehensions  of  the  eonstqvencet 
likirfy  to  tesult  from  tbe  propc^ed 
change  of  system  ia  carnrmganan 
East  India  trade,  upon  wnicb  it  bad 
been  die  settled  opwioii  and  piactna 
that  it  should  centre  in  die  BKKfaer 
country.  On  the  opening  ef  tbe 
dticatMBf  ftq^eedng   im  cos»- 
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pAft  charter^  he  had,  as  far  as  his 
tbiKties  pennittedy  expressed  his 
objections  to  the  intended  deviation 
from  the  established  system.  The 
principle  of  this  bill  went  to  break 
down  the  ancient  policy/  In  his 
apprdieosion  it  wonld  diminish  the 
intercoarse  of  this  country  with  the 
East  Indies,  while,  at^e  same 
time,  it  would  increase  the  inter- 
course of  the  East  India  merchants 
With  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 
He  could  not  see  that  the  bill  pre* 
vented  ships,  after  clearing  out  in 
this  country  for  India,  from  carry- 
ing on  trade  ia  other  countries  to  a 
great  extent:  at  any  rate,  they 
might  return  home  in  ballast* 
There  was  no  probability  that  the 
manufacture  or  trade  of  Great 
Britain  could  be  promoted  by  this 
measure ;  but,  he  feared,  that  the 
trade  of  other  countries  would  be 
bei^fited.  Our  manufacturers 
could  hope  for  no  extension  by  it; 
since  North  and  South  America, 
and  particularly  the  Brazils,  receiv- 
ed Bridsh  goods  already  by  other 
means.  Under  this  new  system, 
might  not  ships  go  out  to  India 
merely  in  ballast  ?  This  might  en- 
rich persons  in  India;  but  how 
coald  it  advance  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  ?  The  profits  would 
Test  with  the  India  merchants.  He 
could  not  see  how  the  carrying  trade 
was  to  be  secured  to  us :  nor  what 
was  to  prevent  tlie  Spanish  mer- 
chants from  coming  over  here  from 
South  America,  settling  here  with 
a.view  to  the  East  India  trade,  and 
carrying  away  many  of  its  advan* 
tages.  We  should^enjoy  less  of  the 
trade  in  East  India  products  to 
America  and  other  parts;  while  the 
American  traders  would  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  trading  in  Indian 
wnpoits  with  the  North  of  America 
aad  die  West  Indies:  a  trade  which 
thooid  always  be'  supplied  from 
•Idli. 


Great  Britain  alone.  It  wsU  a  pro- 
per provision  to  prevent  ships  from 
touching  at  the  islands,  kd  on  their 
return  to  England:  since,  other* 
wise,  they  might  make  their  depots 
at  those  places.  The  tendency  of 
the  bill,  he  repeated,  was  to  take 
away  the  trade  from  the  mother 
country.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  it  was  by  a  course  of  this  sort, 
that  our  American  colonies  were  in 
a  great  degi^ee  enabled  to  shake  off 
theirdependenceupon  Grea^Britain} 
and  the  effect  would  be,  to  render 
the  India  merchants  less  dependent. 
Some  persons^  he  feared,  were  at 
once  for  a  direct  commerce  between 
^e  Ea^t  Indies  and  foreign  Europe^ 
After  having  succeeded  in  over- 
turning a  system  which  had ,  lasted 
two  centuries,  with  great  advantage 
to  the  country,  they  were  now  pro- 
ceeding to  take  o^  all  remaining 
restrictions  and  limitations,  and  to 
alter  the  ancient  policy  and  practice 
more  and  more.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  dangerous.  The  only  • 
foreigners,  of  late,  who  traded  with 
India,  were-  the  Americans  and  the 
Portuguese;  but  America  was 
strictly  entitled  to  trade  for  no  more 
than  for  her  own  consumption,  and 
not  circuitously  to  any  foreign  ports 
whatever.  As  for  the  Portuguese, 
they  had  possessed  establishments 
in  India  antecedent  to  our  own,  and 
were  entitled  to  their  privileges.  He 
understood  they  had  made  Goa  a 
sort  of  free  port.  The  original  grants 
from  the  natives  of  *India  to  the 
Europeans  for  their  settlements 
in  India,  were  only  for  tlieir  own 
particular  trade,  such  as  those,  for 
instance,  to  France^:  but  they  w^e. 
not  authorised  to  admit  other  na- 
tions to  trade  in  the  ports  assigned 
to  them ;  and  they  ought  to  be 
placed  again  on  the  same  footing,^ 
if  permitted  to  resume  their  settle- 
ments  in  the  £ast«.  If  we  admitted 
O  the 
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the  Americans  to  trade  there,  where 
they  had  no  ports  of  their  ow»,  we 
should  resttkt  them  m  the  exercise 
of  that  trade.  Foreigners  ^uld  be 
ao  regulated  as  not  to  do  harm  to 
mar  interests  on  the  return  of  peace* 
The  advantage  enjoyed  by  Ame- 
nca  had  arisen  from  her  ne«tral 
character  during  war,  and  her  ac« 
cessy  in  consequence,  to  foreign 
ports,  which  were  shut  against  us* 
lie  was  sure  that  our  (3d  system 
possessed  advantages  for  this  coun* 
try  much  superior  to  any  that  was 
proposed  in  its  stead.  Tlie  neutrality 
of  America  was  the  chief  cause  of 

'  Iter  extensive  trade.  If  any  scheme 
was  adopted  for  laying  open  the 
trade,  as  some  persons  wished,,  the 
mother-country  would  suffer  se- 
Tiously  by  it :  and  he  forsaw  no  pos- 
sible case,  in  which  manufactures 
or  commerce  would  be  increased 
by  it.  Jf  the  old  system  remained, 
we  should,  on  the  contrary,  find 
ourselves^  on  the  return  of  peace, 
possessed  of  all  our  advantages, 
from  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
our  assortments,  which  attracted 
numbers  of  buyers  to  diis  country 
from  foreign  Europe.  In  India 
goods  could  be  carried  to  the  north 
and  the  south,  without  bcingbrought 
here  first,  we  could  n^  expect  tlie 
foreign  dealers  to  come  here.  There 
were  many  incidental  advantages 
to  our  manufactures^  genendly 
arising  from  these  foreign  buyers 

.  coming  here  for  India  goods,  as  it 
induced  thenf  to  purchase  a  variety 
of  English  products.  The  noble 
lord  would  probably  endeavour  to 
•hew  that  he  had  adopted  the  true 
Siedium  between  the  disadvant^es 
of  either  extreme  :  but  he  (Mr,  &  ) 
viewed  the  bill  as  tending  to  dimi* 
lush  our  commerce. 

Lord  Castlereagh  int^ed  ta 
propose  some  alterations  m  the  bill» 
Much  would  coiuiderably  astfrow 


the  present  question.  AIthoagiih& 
hon.  genlleipan  (Mr.  Grant;  haa 
laid  c&wn  some  general  principles 
against  what  he  apprehended  might 
be  proposed  in  futuie,  yet  he  did 
not  understand  him  to  feel  any 
alarm  about  the  present  measure. 
He  had  already  suted,  that  at  somar 
ftituit  time  it  was  probable  that  a 
more  extended  measure  would  be 
submitted  to  theconsiderationof  the 
house ;  bat  in.  the  present  state  of 
the  session,  he  should  not  think  it 
quite  fahr  to  bring  forward  a  ques» 
tion  about  which meremustnamral* 
ly  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinions.^ 
He  ^ould  therefore  at  present  pro-^ 
pose,  that  the  Canaries,,  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  and  the  Island  of 
Madeira,  should  be  excepted  from 
this  bill,and  that  those  words  should 
be  struck  out  of  it.  He,  however, 
himself  entertained  no  fear  that  anj 
depots  could  have  been  established 
in  those  islands  sufficient  to  com- 
pete with  the  great  emporium  of  the 
trade  which  it  was  wished  to  con* 
fine  to  this  country.  Having  con« 
sented  to  this  alteration,  he  thought 
that  this  bill  could  not  be  rejected^ 
tmless  it  was  thought  wise  to  und^ 
all  that  the  legislature  had  thou^t 
proper  to  enact  last  session»  with 
respect  to  the  trade  to  Indian  Asta 
the  general  principles  laid  down  hj 
the  honourable  gentleman,  he  could 
not  entirely  agree  with  hun..  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  armed 
the  question  of  the  trade  with  fndiaii 
as  if  it  were  a  polony*  The  pri&p 
ciples,  however,  of  colonial  policy 
bad  never  been  extended  to  our  em» 
pire  ia  the  East,  aor  had  it  beei» 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  colonyr 
We  had  allowed  foreigners  theltbei^ 
tT  of  tradine  with  our  subjects'  io 
the  Eastjrana  we  had  allowed  then 
the  privilege  of  conmierce  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  wasgnmted 
to  a  colony*    Is  t peaking  on  the 
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fWeral  policy,  thehonoUtaWegea* 
O^nan  seemed  to  consider  it  a  great 
evil  for  British  merchants  to  be  aU 
lowed  to  trade  fTx>m  one  foreign 
state  to  another  J  or  for  foreign  mer* 
ehants  ^o  settle  in  this  country  un* 
der  the  protection  if  ottr  laws,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  general 
commerce,  which  might  ultimately 
centre  in  a  foreign  state*    He,  how- 
ever, totally  dimrred  from  this  opi- 
nion, and  thought  that  it  would  be 
most  fbr  the  advantage  of  British 
commerce,  that  the  British  mer- 
chants should  have  equal  advan- 
tages to  any  foreigners  in  carrying  * 
on  their  general  tfade  irt  the  man- 
ner that  appeared  to  them  the  most 
profitable^     It  was  natural  for  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  feel  strong- 
ly for  the  interest  of  that  company 
of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
most  able   servants*    He  should^ 
however,  look  at  die  question  in  a 
national,  and  not  a  corporate  point 
of  view.     The  corporate  body  had 
been  treated  most  liberally  by  the 
legislature,  in  being  allowl^d  the  ez^ 
elusive  commerce  with  China ;  and 
It  certainly  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  that  as  to  the  trade  with 
I&dia^  the  merchants  of  this  country 
should  have  a  full  participation  and 
equal  facilities  for  carrying  it  on. 
iTie  trade  to  India  had  not  been 
particularly  profitable  to  the  com- 
pany J  and  he  thought  they  should 
readily  agree  to  a  fair  participation 
of  it.'  The  question  was  not  so  much 
about  the  emporium  of  the  trade,  as 
it  was  that  the  British  merchants  at 
home  and  abroad  should  have  equal 
facilities  in  carrying  on  their  trade 
as  foreign  merchants  were  actually 
possessed  of.     }ie  did  not  wisli  to 
niake  those  facilities  greater,  as  he 
^^^  convinced  that  3xe  true  spirit 
<>f  commerce  was  to  be  found  only 
m  fair  competition;  and  that  what- 
**«  wai  ttrvic^aUe  to  t^e  genend 


interests  of  commerce,  would  also 
be  found  to  be  most  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  the  Britiidi  mei*- 
chants.  He  did  not  wish,  at  the 
present  period  of  the  session,  to  pro- 
pose a  measure  which  extended  as 
hr  as  his  own  impressions  went  of 
what  ought  ultimately  to  be  done. 
If,  therefore,  there  was  no  serious 
objection  to  what  was  now  propos* 
ed,  he  thought  it  better  to  allow  the 
present  Ijill  to  pass,  without  fight- 
ing by  anticipation  those  battles 
which  might  be  produced  by  mea- 
sures to  be  proposed  in  future. 

After  a  fe^  observations  from 
Mr.  Fawcett,  and  some  other  gen- 
tlemen, the  bill  went  into  the  com- 
mittee, where  some  alterations  were 
made  in  it,  and  the  report  was  or- 
dered to  be  brought  up  tomorrow. 

Dec.  13. — Mr.  Horner  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  prac- 
tice, which  had  been  too  frequent, 
of  introducing  into  local  poor  bills, 
clausids  which  were  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  the  general  law  of  the 
land,  respecting  the  settlement  and 
regulation  of  the  poor.  He,  there- 
fore, moved,  that  it  should  be  a 
standing  order  of  the  house  for  the 
I>resent  session,  that  in  no  local  bill* 
for  the  regulation  of  the  poor,  there 
should  be  introduced  any  clauses' 
which  went  to  alter  the  general 
principles  of  the  settlement  of  the 
poor,  or  to  give  the  power  of  cor- 
poral punishment  over  them  to  any 
person. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly proper  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  clauses  which  would 
cause  so  great  a  disparity  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  different 
'parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  place 
thein  under  suoi  very  different 
treatmeotf 
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Sir  S.  Romilly  suggested  that  the 
measure  ought  to  be  carried  still 
further.  There  ^as  another  descrip- 
tion of  .clauses  as  exceptionable  as 
those  which  had  been  stated  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  to 
which  he  had  himself  sometimes 
called  the  attention  of  the  house. 
•  He  meant  those  clauses  which  em- 
powered the  trustees  to  employ  the 
poor  in  a  manner  not  authorised  by 
law  ;  such  as  farming  them  out  at 
their  pleasure,  or  disposing  of  them 
to  those  who  wished  to  hire  them  by 
the  day,  or  such  other  term  as  was 
agreed  on. 

The  resolutions  moved  by  Mr. 
Homer  were  unanimously  agreed 
to.    ^ 

Dec.  14. — Sir  James  Macintosh 
rose  to  put  some  questions  to  tlie 
noble  lord  (lord*.  Casilereagh),  in 
consequence  of  his  having  seen  it 
announced  in  the  London  Gazette, 
that  an  ambassador  had  been  ap« 
pointed  for  Holland,  under  a  new 
stile   and  designation.       He  was 


or  exercise  any  rieW  authoHtf .   Ht^- 
serene  highness  had  been  invited  to 
HoUartd  by  a  provisional  govern- 
ment there  establislied,  and  his  ma« 
jesty's  ministers  did  not  know  what 
functions  of  that   government  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  exercise,  or 
what  titles  would  be  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  people  of  that  country. 
He  was  happy,  however,  to  state^ 
tliat  to  the  authority  he  now  exer- 
cised,- and  to  his  present  title,  he 
had  been  called  by  the  spontaneous 
and  iinanimous  voice  of  the  whole 
nation.     It  was  not    merely  the 
forn^er  friends   of   the    house  of 
Orange,  but  those,  also,  who  had, 
in  other  times,  been  most  adverse 
to  the  power  of  that  family,  were 
now  united  in  opinion  that  a  higher 
rank  should  be  given  to  him  in  th^ 
state  than  was  held  by  his  ancestors. 
His  majesty's  ministers,  however, 
cautiou^y  abstained  from  making 
out  the  credentials  to  the  ambassa-  * 
dor  at  the  Hague,  until  a  formal 
notification  had  been  received  from 


aware  that  it  was  contrary  to  par- .  Holland,  of  the  stile  and  title  con- 
liameiTtary  usage  to  preface  ques-    ferred  upon  his  serene  highness  .the 


tions  by  any  observations,  and  he 
should  have  abstained  from  so  doing 
at  present,  even  if  the  usage  had 
not  been  so'  well  established.  The 
questions  that  he  had  to  propose  to 
the  noble  lord  were, — whether  it 
was  known  to  his  majesty's  mii/is- 
ters,  before  his  serene  highness  the 
prince  of  Orange  left  this  country, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  exercise 
powers,  or  assume  a  stile  and  title, 
unknown  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
United  Provinces ;  and  whether  he 
had  assumed  those  titles  and  au- 
thorities with  the  privity  and 
consent  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment?      ^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  that 
he  was  not  privy  to  a,ny  intention  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  before  he  left 
this  country^  to  tauke  any  new  titles. 


prince  of  Orange. 

Sir  James  Macintosh  said,  that  in 
consequence  of  what  had  fdllenfrom 
the  noble  lord,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  state,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, that  if  the  noble  lord 
or  any  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
should  propose  an  adjournment  of  ' 
the  house  lor  a  much  longer  period 
than  was  usual,  he  should  oppose 
the  adjournment,  unless  ministers 
made  out  a  strong  case  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  it 
was  his  intenlion  to  move  that  the 
house  should,  at  its  rising,  adjourn 
to  Friday  next.  It  was  probable  that 
on  Monday  the  ulterior  adjourn- 
ment would  take  place.  <The  hon« 
and  learned  gentleman  might  there- 
fore take  that  opportunity  of  ez<« 
pressing; 
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fw-essfng  his  sentiments  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  adjournment. 

Dec.  17. — The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved>  that  the  house, 
on  its  rising,  should  adjourn  to 
Monday  next,  on  which  day  it  was 
tlie  intention  of  his  noble  friend  to 
move  an  adjournment  tilt  the  1st  of 
March. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
hoped  to  be  indulged  in  saying  a 
few  words  relative  to  certain  mis- 
apprehensions   which    had    gone 
abroad  with  respfect  ta  what  had 
fallen  from  him  on  a   preceding 
evening.     He  wa9  informed,  how- 
ever, that  sQch  an  alarm  was  ex- 
cited, that  many  persons  had  deter- 
mined to  refuse,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, all  the  copper  currency  of  the 
realm.      Certainly  nothing  which 
had  fallen  from  him  coudd  at  all 
justify  such  a  proceeding ;  but,  as 
it  had  taken  place,  he  now  wished 
to  be  distinctly  understood  as  de- 
claring, that  (unless  he  had  been 
totally  misinformed  on  \he  subject) 
the  refusal  of  v  hat  were  called  the 
Tower  helfpence  was  illegal,  they 
being  declared  current  by  his  ma- 
jesty's proclamation,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, persons  were  bound  to 
receive  them  as  such.      He  hoped, 
therefore,    such    practices    would 
cease ;  but  he  would  further  state, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
might  happen  to  hold  large  quan- 
tities of  that  coin,  that  it  was  the 
iniention  of  government  to  receive 
ihem,  when  called  in,  at  their  full 
current  value.  The  house  was  aware 
that  it  would  require  some  time  and 
attention  before  every  diing  could 
he  duly  arranged  for  such  a  mea- 
sure ;  but  he  hoped  that  till  that 
time,  no  needless  alarm  would  exist 
in  the  public  mind,  nor  any  obstruc- 
tion take  phce  in  the  free  circula- 
.    tionof  the  current  copper  coin  of 
the  reahn*  ^ 


The  house  then  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  supply,  when  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  estimates 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  voted.— 
Adjourned. 

House  of  lords.— Dec.  20.— 
The  royal  assent  was  eiven  by  com- 
mission to  several  public  and  private 
bills.  '^ 

Lor  d  Holland  ad  verted  to  a  paper 
stated  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  al- 
lied powers ;  and  wished  to  Jcnow, 
whether  the  paper  in  question  was 
or  was  not  authentic  ?  If  it,  was 
authentic,  whether  the  government 
of  this  country  was  a  party  to  it  i 
The  declaration  contained  these 
words  :  *«  The  first  use  idiich  then: 
imperial  and  royal  majesties  have 
made  of  victory,  has»  been  to  offer 
peace  to  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French/*  He  need  not  read  the 
rest  of  the  wise  and  magnanimous 
language  of  that  declaration.  But 
another  question  arose  out  of  the 
words  which  he  had  read,  Whether 
or  no  the  offer  had  been  rejected^ 
or  whether  a  neg^ciation  was  ac- 
tually going  on  ? 

Lord  Liverpool  replied,  that  the 
paper  was,  he  believed,  authentic; 
this  was  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion. To  the  second,  he  answered, 
that  the  declaration  was  framed  and 
issued  at  Frankfort,  without  any 
previous  communication,  as  to  this 
particular  act,  with  the  government 
of  tliis  country.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  it  right  t»  observe^ 
that  the  other  allied  powers  were 
fully  in  possession  of  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  British  govern- 
ment on  this  subject.  As  to  the 
other  question  of  the  noble  lord, 
relative  to  an  offer  of  peace,  and 
the  rejection  of  it,  or  any  thing  re- 
lative to  negociation,  whether  going 
on  or  not^  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  ab«> 
stain  from  giving  any  answer  what- 
ever. 

J)  3  Lord 
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Lord  Li^rerpool,  in  rising  to  move 
a  longer  adjournment  than  ordi- 
nary, was  desirous  o^  stating  briefly 
the  reasons  on  which  the  motion 
was  founded.  It  was  known  to 
their  lordships,  that  parliament  had 
met  at  a  period  unusually  early ; 
that  it  thex^ore  had  sat,  and  would 
on  the  whole  sit,  as  many  or  more 
.  days  than  usual ;  and  that  it  had 
done  much  more  public  and  private 
business  than  was  usual  at  so  early 
a  period.  This  was  one  reason  for  a 
longer  adjournment  than  usual. 
Another  reason  was,  a  shorter  ad- 
journment would  not  serve  in  the 
least  to  facilitate. the  object  of  pub- 
lic business,  or  to  ren4er  the  period 
of  prorogation  more  early.  With- 
out saying  what  further  pecuniary 
Itrrangements  were  to  be  made,  or 
whether  any  further  arrangements 
would  be  necessary,  yet  if  any  such 
should  be  found  necessary,  it  would 
be  inconvenient  that  they  should 
take  place  before  the  month  of  May. 
An  adjournment,  therefore,  only 
till  the  middle  of  January,  or  till 
the  beginning  of  February,  would 
make  no  difiterence  as  to  tlie  dura? 
tion  of  the  session.  As  to  the  private 
or  judicial  business,  the  house^  as 
he  had  already  stated,  would,  upon 
the  whole,  sit  as  many  days  as 
usual>  so  that  no  extraordinary  in- 
convenience need  be  apprehended 
on  that  ^core.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  hoi^se  adjourn  till 
the  1st  of  March.     . 

Lord  Damley  opposed  the  mo» 
tion,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
/  that  the  •*  1st  of  February"  should 
be  substituted,  -  His  Iprdship  made 
various  observations  in  support  of 
bis  amendment,  in  which  he  alluded 
.  £0  the  bad  stale  of  a£Fairs  in  A]!ne- 
rica,  where>  on  one  of  the  lakes, 
our  fleet  had  been  annihilated, — on 
another,  sir  J.  Yeo  was  hardly  able 
to  maintain  the  struggki— ajkl  oa 


land,  it  was  probable  that  the  enemy^ 
had  already  obtained  possession  of 
Upper  Canada»*«*"His  lordship  no- 
ti(^ed  also  the  overthrow  of  the  ol^ 
constitution  of  the  United  Provinces, 
where  the  prince  of  Qrange  had  as- 
sumed the  government  under  tho 
new  title  of  sovereign  prince  of  the 
Netherlands,  While  these  and  other 
importani  matters  were  taking 
place,  his  lordship  thought  that  sa 
long  an  adjournment  was  alto^ 
getner  improper. 

Lord  Holland  followed  on  the 
same  side.  He  said  that  the  greatest 
confidence  had  been  reposed  in  par« 
liament,  and  most  important  mestn 
sures  carried  without  opposition]^ 
and  now  ministers  said,  **  You  have 
done  our  jobs,  and  now  you  may 
^djourn^" — ^This,  he  thought,  not 
very  becoming  conduct.  No  m%Q 
rejoiced  at  the. late  events  of  the 
war  more  than  he  did,  and  he  at- 
tributed them  to  the  tot^l  change  of 
measures  which  had  taken  pLace^ 
The  war  was  now  carried  on  by- 
nations  struggliiigfor  independence. 
Some  praise  was  certainly  due  ta 
ministers,  particularly  for  their  per- 
severing conduct  in  Spain,  who  had 
a^Torded  a  grand  example  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  He  was  ready  also  to. 
do  justice  to  the  moderation  of  mi- 
nisters, which  had  secured  the  im<- 
portant  aid  of  Austria  to  the  gene« 
ral  cause.  The  enemy  last  year  pos- 
sessed Moscow,  and  was  besieging 
Cadiz :  now  he  vas  pressed  on  the 
north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  al- 
most  driven  out  of  Holland,---the 
effect  of  inordinate  ambition  on  onf 
part,  and  moderation  with  firmness 
on  the  other.-r-He  was  happy  to 
see>  that  in  Spain  they  were  dis- 
posed rather  to  widen  than  to  nar« 
row  the  basis  of  their  government  j 
while  in  Holland  the  Qpposite  course 
had  been  adopted.  He  hoped  it 
would  Silways  be  recollected,  »that 
gpvermnsAt 
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ttnremmenu  were  not  to  be  made 
lorgovermnentSybut  for  the  goyenw 
cd;  and  that  God  and  Nature  had 
^ven  each  nation  a  right  to  choose 
Its  own  govemmenty  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  neigh- 
bours.—The  first  prince  of  Orange 
had  been  too  wise  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  ancient  institutionsy 
and  he  hoped  that  the  present  prince 
would  act  with  similar  wisdom.— 
He  did  hot  yet  sufficiently  under- 
stand the  measures  adopted  in  Hol- 
Jand;  but  true  policy  required 
chat  the  foundations  on  which  the 
government  rested  should  be  widen- 
id  rather  than  narrowed,— He  ap- 
proved the  moderation  of  the  lan- 
guage delivered  from  the  throne  | 
but  he  had  seen  in  certain  public»- 
tions  language  of  a.  fa^  different 
sort;  and  he  could  not  help  feeling 
the  utmost  disgust  at  hearing  the 
war  hoop  sounded,  even  to  the  en- 
couragement of  assassination^— bor- 
rowing the  most  violent  Jacobinical 
lan^age— and  holding  up  a  great 
mihtary  chief  £  a  fit  object  for  per- 
sonal vengeance:  for  what  else 
could  be  the  meaning  of  the  often- 
repeated  assertiont  tliat  no  peace 
could  be  made  with  the  person  at 
the  head  of  the  French  govern- 
ment ?— If  this  meant  any  thing,  it 
mustmeanthat  th^  Bourbons  should 
be  restored.-«-Ministers,  he  trusted, 
bad  a  better  policy ;  for  such  an  en- 
deavour would  be  the  very  way  to 
defeat  its  object,  A  peace  which 
left  France  a  considerable  addition 
of  territory,  while  it  kept  up  the 
spirit  of  union  in  the  present  con- 
federacy, would  be  the  best  way  of 
preserving  the  balance  of  power.— 
Ketuming  to  the  question  of  adp> 
joumment,  he  thought  it  might  be 
injurious  for  so  lon^  a  time  ;  and  it 
would  compel  parliament  to  sit  till 
81  late  period  in  summer^  when  9 


thin  attendance  would,  be  the  lUUi 
tural  result. 

Lord  ,  Liverpool's  motion  was 
however  carried,  and  the  bouse  ad« 
joumed  till  March  1* 

House  of  commons,  Dec.  20.«- 
Mr,  Horner  put  questions  to  mini- 
sters relative  to  the  declaration  of 
the  allies  and  the  prospect  ojT  peace  1 
and  they  were  answered  by  lord 
Castlereagh,  in  the  same  euarded 
manner  as  that  adopted  by  lord 
Liverpool  in  the  other  house. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved,  in  the 
same  wa^,  that  tne  house  should 
adjourn  till  the  1st  of  March. 

Sir  J,  Macintosh  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. The  house,  he  said,  had  other 
duties  to  perform  than  to  grant 
money  when  called  upon  by  the 
crown;  its  duty  was  to  assist  the 
crown  with  advice  on  important 
matters;  and  this  was  a  period 
pregnant  with  them  {  for  we  were 
now  in  a  great  crisis ;  events  of  ft 
most  stupendous  nature  were  every 
day  expected^  which  might  decidie 
the  fate  of  Europe.  It  was  there* 
fore  precisely  the  moment  when  a 
short  rather  than  a  long  adjourn- 
ment  should  take  place.  Sir,Jamee 
then  alluded  to  the  recent  events  in 
Holland,  On  the  arrival  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  that  country,^* 
he  had  accepted,  against  his  own 
judgement,  hs  he  stated,  a  higher 
title  than  that  of  his  ancestors.  - 
He  regretted  the  levity  with  which' 
the  ancient  and  renowned  constitu- 
tion of  Holland  had  tlius  been  sub- 
verted ;  a  constitution  wBich  En- 
gland l\ad  guaranteed  by  the  treaty 
of  1788.  Yet  this  had  been  over* 
thrown  by  a  few  private  gentlemen^ 
and  by  popular  acclamation,  in  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  force!  If  the 
p^ansaction  was  really  that'  of  the 
people  of  Holland,  certainlv  we  had 
notSinj;  to  do  with  it;  but  he  could 
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uot  help  feeling  sorrow,  that  a  com- 
monvyealth  which  had  so  long 
flourished,  should  be  overthrown  in 
3iich  a  manner — a  commonwealth 
which  had  so  nobly  resisted  the  ty- 
ranny of  Philip,  and  the  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  He  want- 
ed to  see  governments  amended 
net  overturnecf.  A  former  prince 
of  Orange  had  declined  a  similar 
di^^nity,  observing,  "  He  had  a 
strong  ambition  to  grow  great  by 
the  service,  but*  not  by  the  servi* 
tude,  of  his  country."  He  was 
glad,  however,  to  see  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  promised  to 
undertake  the  government  under  s^ 
wise  constitution  only,  which  should 
secure  the  liberties  of  the  !Dutch 
people :  but  he  could  have  wished 
that  the  people  of  Holland  had 
expressed  their  opinion  by  their 
legal  or  actual  representatives.  Sir 
James  then  adverted  toSwitzerland, 
and  said,  that  he  hoped  the  neu- 
trality of  th^t  republic  would  not 
be  violated  by  the  allies.  Switzer* 
land,  as  he  understood,  was  bound 
lo  France  by  a  treaty  only,  and  was 
to  furnish  that  power  with  a  con- 
tingent of  lt>,OOQ  men.  The  public 
law  of  nations  allowed  of  such 
practices  ;  and  to  violate  the  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  would,  in 
bis  opinion,  btf  to  violate  the  la\y  of 
nations.  Her  neutranty  being  in- 
jurious to  the  allies  was  no  reason 
whatever  for  destroying  it :  and  it 
vrould  have  an  alarming  appear- 
ance to  see  those,  who  professed  to 
have  no  other  object  than  lo  restore 
tlic  independence  of  Europe,  begin 
with  violating  the  independence  of 
Switzerland.  Till  the  disgraceful 
partition  of  Poland,  the  balance  of 
ppwer  had  been  well  preserved. 
That  event  would  most  likelj^  have 
taken  place,  had  England  and 
France  not  deserted  the  cause  «f 


Europe.  To  recreate  this  balan^, 
the  smaller  powers  must  be  pro- 
tected in  their  rights.  ^  Sir  J.  Mac* 
in  tosh  concluded  by  moving  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  house  do  ad- 
journ till  January  2^* 

Colonel  saint  Paul,  in  a  brief 
maiden  speech,  opposed  this  mo- 
tion, declaring  that  he  approved 
most  heartily  of  all  the  measures 
of  ministers,  and  that  he  was  quite 
surprised  to  hear  the  honourable 
gentleman's  feeble  and  finical  ob- 
jections ! 

Mr.  Wliitbread  codld  not  tell 
what  the  honourable  gentleman 
meant  by  calling  his  honourable 
friend's  speecli  finical.  Perhaps  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  explain 
himself.  For  his  own  part,  he  con- 
gratulated the  country  on  the  ac- 
cession to  the  house  of  his  learned 
friend,  than  whom  there  was  no 
person  better  qualified  to  explain 
and  apply  the  principles  of  public 
law,  and  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  great  state  measujes.  As  tcr  the 
adjournment,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  vote  against  it.  He  had  sup- 
ported ministers,  because  he  saw 
that  the  conduct  pursued  by  them 
and  the  allies  was  directly  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  unhappy 
contest.  He  was  glad  that  the 
allies  had  published  their  declara^ 
tion,  because  it  must  put  a  stop  to 
those  wild,  mischievous^  and  wicked 
notions,  which  had  been  entertained 
of  devastating  and  dismembering 
France,  by  way  of  punishmefit ! 
The  allies  had  proceeded  well,  and 
be  confidently  hoped  that  peace 
would  be  the  consequence ;  but  if 
not,  and  they  continued  to  act  with 
the  like  moderation,  he  thought 
there  was  not  a  person  in  Europe 
who  would  not  concur  with  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

CHAP, 
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,      CHAPTER  III. 

VTucellaTtsous  Business — Motion  hy  Sir  Samuel  Romtlly^-Thanhs  to  Lord  WeU 
Bngton — Debmte  on  the  Speaker^s  Speech-^on  Sir  Samuel  Romillfs  BUI  to* 
make  Freehold  Property  liable  to  the  Payment  of  Dehts-^Lord  JJverpool 
on  the  Rupture  of  the  Negotiation-^-The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
same  Subject — Debate  on  tJ^e  Colonial  Residence  Bill — Debate  on  LordUver" 
pool's  Message  respecting  the  late  Nrgotiation — Catholic  Petition-^~on  the 
Princess  Charlotte'* s  Marriage — Debate  on  Lord  Morpeth's  Motion — Sir 
S,  Romilly's  Bill  to  take  a*way  Corruption  of  Blood  in  Treason^  i^c, — JWr. 
Grenfeli  on  the  Sinking  Fund^-^Mr^  Sergeant  Onslow's  Bill  on  Apprentict 
Laws — Lord  Holland  on  Norway-^Dulwich  Colhge^-^S'impU  Contract  Bill* 


ALTHOUGH  the  parliament 
had  adjourned  its  meetings  to 
the  1st  of  March,  yet  it  was  not 
assembled  for  business  till  the  21st 
of  that  month ;  and  on  this  day  no 
business  of  importance  was  trans- 
acted. In  the  house  of  lords,  lord 
Lauderdale  moved  for  a  return  of 
the  promissory  notes  stamped  be- 
tween the  10th  of  October  1812, 
and  the  10th  of  "October  J813, 
which  was  ordered.  Some  desul* 
tory  conversation  ensued  respecting  • 
the  hour  at  which  the  house  should 
meet;  which  was  fixed  by  lord 
Liverpool  for  five  o'clock,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  brought  up  some  army 
estimates,  at  which  Mr.  Whitbread 
expressed  his  surprise,  since  it  was 
understood  to  be  improper  to  enter 
into  any  discussious  relative  to  the 
great  question  of  wan 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
agreed  that  this  was  not  the  time 
for  great  political  discussions,  but 
some  vote  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  current  services. 

Mr.  Whitbread  desired  to  know 
whether  it  was  true  that  sums  of  ^ 
iftoney  had  been  sent  to  foreign 
powers,  without  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament, or  any  comipunication 
fpade  to  parliament 


The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied,  that  the 'house  by  votes  Tof 
credit  had  placed  certain  sums  ac 
the  disposal  of  government  (by  the 
last  vote,  three  millions,)  and  he 
believed  that  there  had  not  been 
more  sent.  , 

Lord  Ossulston  observed  that  at 
a  time  when  it  was  known  that 
peace  was  a  word  unpleasing  to 
many  ears,  care  ought  to  he  taken 
that  the  country  should  not  be  re* 
proached  with  having  deserted  the 
interests  of  those  who  were  entitled 
to  protection.  After  a  speech  of 
some  length,  he  concluded  by  mov- 
ing, <<thatan  humble  address  should 
be  presented  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent,  praying  that  he 
would  direct  an  instruction  to  be 
^iven  to  the  Aegociators  at  Chatil- 
Ion,  not  to  conclude  any  treaty  with 
France,  which  should  not  contain  a. 
provision,  that  a  general  amnesty 
should  be  given  to  the  subjects  of  a 
nation,  on  account  of  offences  mere- 
ly of  a  political  nature." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
thought  the  common  feelings  of  the 
house  would  be  best  consulted  on 
the  present  occasion  by  moving  the 
previous  question. 

This  was  accordingly  put,  and 
carried  without  a  division. 

Mr.  Ponsouby  stated  that  his 
noble 
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noble  friend  (lord  Morpeth)  in- 
tended to  take  the  first  open  day 
after  the  Easter  recess,  to  call  the 
attentidn  of  the  house  to  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  speaker  in  the 
house  of  lords  at  the  conclusion  of 
list  session. 

On  the  22nd»  as  soon  as  the 
speaker  had  taken  the  chair» 

Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  rose 
and  spoke  in  the  following  terms : 
— **Sir,  from  a  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  my  own  character^  especially  as 
a  member  of  this  house,  I  am  in- 
duced to  trouble  the  house  with  this 
solemn  declaratioui  that  all  the  ac- 
counts which  have  appeared  in  the 
public  prints^  implicating  my  cha- 
racter, are  totsilly  unfounded.  I 
had  no  hand  in  the  contrivance, 
nor  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
itaudy  practised  upon  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. For  the^ire^nt,  I  content 
jooyself  with  saying,  that  in  a  few 
days  I  shall  publish  a  statement, 
vhich  will  confirm  the  declaration 
which  I  have  now  made  to  this 
honourable  house/' 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
gave  notice,  that  on  Thursday  he 
would  move,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
house  should  be  given  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Wellington  and  his  brave 
associates,  for  me  late  brilliant  vie* 
tones  which  they  had  achieved. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  gave  notice,  that 
to-morrow  he  intended  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove 
corruption  of  blood  in  cases  of  high 
treason ;  at  the  same  time  he  would 
also  move  for  leave  to  alter  the 
punishment  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
■  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
having  stated  that  owing  to  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  jun.  having  neglect* 
ed  to  take  certain  oaths  prescribed 
by  form  od  his  entrance  intobis  office 
as  one  of  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  treasury,  it  was  necessary 
frpfhvMf  that  bis  seat  should  be 


vacated.  He  therefore  moined, 
*«  that  the  speaker  should  issue  hi* 
warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  commissioner  to  serve  in  the 
present  parliament  for  the  borbueh 
of  Inverness,  in  the  room  of  Chariet 
Grant,  jun.  esq."  which  was  or- 
dered accordingly. . 

The  chancelKrt"  of  the  exchequer 
then  having  obtained  leave,  brought 
in  a  bill,  which  was  passed,  to  in- 
demnify Charles  Grant,  iun.  esq. 
for  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  ac- 
cidental omission-  which  had  occa* 
sioned  the  preceding  motion. 

Mr.  Wynne  was  sure  that  no  one 
could  have  the  most  distant  ohjec* 
tion  to  either  of  the  two  last  mo* 
tions.  For  himself,  he  only  regret- 
ted the  occasion.  It  was  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favour  of  tha 
motion  which  had  been  made  by  - 
him  last  year,  to  take  away  tho 
necessity  of  repealing  those  oaths 
which,  as  the  forms  at  present  pre-  , 
scribed,  must  be  twice  taken.  The 
only  objection  which  had  been  made 
to  his  motion  was,  that  if  it  was 
agreed  to,  a  Roman  catholic  might 
(if  he  could  manage  to  be  elected) 
find  his  way  into  the  house,  and 
vote  for  the  election  of  a  speaker* 
before  he  could  be  expelled. 

On  the  twenty-third  sir  Samuel 
Romilly  rose,  pursuant  to  notice* 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  remove,  in  certain  cases,  what 
was  called  in  law,  the  corruption  of 
blood.  Although  the  bill  which 
he  had  now  to  propose,  was  pre-* 
cisely  the  same  as  he  had  submit- 
ted to  them  last  session,  he  hoped 
that  he  should  not  be  charged  with 
improper  perseverance,  when  it  was 
recollected  in  what  manner  his  bill 
had  been  disposed  of  last  year.  He 
thought  that  it  was  probably  his 
fault  in  not  having  sufficiently  ex- 
plained himself  last  yeari  as  many 
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^  those  who  tpoke,  and  probablf 
.many  who  voted  against  hinv  seem* 
ed  to  consider  that  his  object  was 
to  do  away  the  forfeiture  of  estates 
In  cases  of  treason.  Tbi^  was  how^ 
ever  not  his  object.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  a  person  convicted  of 
treason  forfeits  his  lands,  as  well  as 
bis  persomal  property  altogether! 
whereas  a  person  convicted  of  fe- 
Jony,  forfeits  his  personal  property 
9xid  his  lands  for  one  year.  In 
both  cases,  however,  the  conviction 
produced  corruption  of  blood.  He 
should  pot  now  discuss  either  the 
opinions  of  those  who  thought, 
that  when  the  law  took  a  man  away 
from  society,  it  was  too  hard  to 
Tisit  his  offence  on  his  innocent 
children ;  or  the  contrary  opinion, 
that  it  was  right  to. deter  men  from 
the  commission  of  crimes,  by  the 
|X>nsideration  of  the  misery  that 
they  would  bring  upon  their. fa- 
jtnilies*  He  was  content  to  let 
the  forfeiture  remain  as  it  does  at 
present ;  but  what  he  wislied  to  re- 
inove,  was  that  which  was  peculiar 
to  the  laws  of  England,  the  cor» 
fuption'-  of  blood.  By  this  doctrine, 
$.  man  that  was  convicted  of  either 
felony  or  treason,  became  inca- 
pable of  ever  being  a  link  in  the 
pedigree  through  which  one  in- 
nocent person  might  otherwise  in- 
herit property  from  another  inno* 
cent  person.  Suppose  that  a  man 
had  a  son  and  a  grandson,  and  the 
son  should  be  convicted  of  felony, 
•in  such  case  the  ^andson  could, 
at  no  distance  of  time,  irjierit  the 
estate  of  his  grandfather,  although 
it  might  have,  been  acquired  after 
the  conviction.  The  estate  of  the 
^ndfather  would  go  to  the  crown, 
rather  than  x»  the  grandson,  who 
had  the  misfortune  of  having  a 
guilty  fatlier.  A  dis^nt  relation 
would  also  be  prevented  from  in- 
Ji^ting,  if  be  ihouldy  m  tn^cinj; 


his  relationship,  €|erive  it  from  4 
man  who  had  been  so  convicted; 
The  property  would  escheat  either 
to  the  crown  or  the  lord  of  tho 
manor,  instead  of  going  to  the  na« 
tural  heirs.  In  fact,  the-rea^n  of 
the  law,  if  there  was  any  reason 
in  it,  depended  on  feudal  princi- 
ples. This  corruption  of  bloody 
which  operated  so  extensively  in 
the  case  of  freehold  and  copyhold 
estates,  did  not  act  at  all  on  per« 
sonal  or  leasehold  property.  At 
the  time  that  he  brought  forward 
this  bill  last  year,  many  6;entlemea 
were  of  opinion  that  'me  crown 
would  never  claim  the  forfeiture  in 
such  cases;  and  yet  it  happened 
immediately  after,  that  in  a  case  ia 
which  he  was  counsel,  the  crown 
did  put  in  a  claim,  which  he 
thought  a  very  harsh  one,  Tho 
case  was  this :  a  murder  had  been 
comnlitted  by  a  woman  in  Oiford* 
shire,  about  fifty-years  ago ;  since 
that  time  her  property  had  been 
transmitted  to  various  persons  for 
valuable  consideration ;  and  yet  the 
crown,  having  lately  received  in- 
formation of  the  original  forfeiture 
bv  the  conviction,  asserted  its 
claim.  There  had  been  an  inquisi- 
tion  upon  it;  and  as  the  present 
occupier  of  the  lands  could  not  dis- 
prove the  conviction,  which  took 
place  fiftyyears  ago,  the  finding  was 
for  the  crown.  The  occupier  of  the 
lands  had,  however,  applied  to 
chancery,  and  had  got  leave  tb  tra- 
verse the  inquisition,  on  the  ground 
that  the  escheat  belonged  to  the 
lor4  of  the  manor,  and  not  the 
jcrown  ;  and  this  question  would  be 
tried  during  the  present  session. 
After  a  variety  of  other  observa* 
dons,  he  concluded  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove 
the  corruption  of  blo«d  in  the  cases- 
of  persons  conyicletf  of  treason  or 
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Mr.  Yorke  was  surprised  that  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
had  brought  in  precisely  the  same 
i>ill  which  was  rejected  last  session. 
If  the  bill  had  bosn  only  to  remove 
corruption  of  blood,  in  rhe  case  of 
persons  convicted  of,  ordinary  fe- 
lonies, he  should,  perhaps  have 
had  no  great  objections  to  it.  He 
was  not,  however,  ready  to  agree 
to  any  diminution  of  the  punish- 
ment in  the  cases  of  treason  and 
murder.  He  considered  treason  as 
by  far  the  greatest  crime  which 
could  be  committed ;  and  the  laws 
of  treason  must  necessarily  be  se- 
vere .in  every  country,  but  more 
particularly  in  a  free  country.  In 
a  free  country,  where  traitors  Hnd 
protections  and  defences  in  the  law 
which  tlicy  have  not  elsewhere,  it 
IS  necessary,  that  when  those  de- 
fences fall,  and  their  guilt  is  clearly 
proved,  that  the  punishment  should 
be  severe  and  exemplary.  As  to 
the  hardships  that  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  had  stated 
in  the  descent  of  property,  there 
were  other  peculiarities  in  Qttr  law 
which  appeared  equally  hard.  It 
might  as,  well  be  called  a  hardship, 
that  an  estate  should  escheat  to  the 
crown,  instead  of  descending  to  a 
brother  by  the  half  blood.  He 
wished,  however,  to  make  no  inno- 
vations on  our  laws,  unless  some 
great  and  striking  necessity  appear- 
ed for  the  change.  He  wished  that 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man would  bring  in  one  view  be- 
fore the  house  me  alterations  he 
wished  to  make  in  the  laws,  instead 
of  introducing  them  separately* 
He  hoped,  however,  that  if  leave 
;  was  given  to  brino;  in  this  bill,  the 
second  reading  o^  it  would  not  be 
pressed  before  that  time,  when  the 
attendance  of  lawyers  might  be  ex- 
pected, who  would  probably  wish 
to  deliver  their  sentiments  on  any 


material  change  in  our  laws.  Leave 
was  giv^n  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which 
was  passed. 

House  of  loi-ds,  March  24th.-—. 
Earl  Bathurst  moved  the  thanks  of 
the  house  to  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lington, for  the  victory  of  Orthes. 
The  passage  of  the  Adour  present- 
ed  the    most   arduous    obstacles. 
Above  Bayonne  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pass  several  waters  at  that 
period  of  the  year  unfordable,  and 
the  difficulty  below  Bayonne  was 
fully  as  great :  it  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  construct  a   bridge  of 
boats  for  400  yards,    where  the 
crossing  would  be  opposed  by  the 
army  of  the  garrison.     Lord  Wel- 
lington determined  to  cross  below 
Bayonne.      The   heavy  rains  had 
impeded    the   movements   of  the 
army ;  but  at  the  first  interval  of 
fair  weather,  tlie  enemy  was  drives 
from  his  positions,  and  twenty-five 
vessels  were  fastened  together  by 
cables  of  eji^raordi nary  size,  in  order 
for  the  passage  of  the  army.     The 
French  garrison  however  impeded 
these  works  by  precipitating  timbers 
into  the  river,"  and  lord  Wellington 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  former 
position,  leaving  the  passage  of  the 
river  under  the  charge  of  sir  John 
Hope.     He  determined  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.     Sir  William  Beres* 
ford  by  a  ford  passed  to  the  right 
of  the  enemy,  whom  he  drove  from 
the  village  of  St.  Bois.     General 
Hill  moved  higher  up  the  river. 
Sir  Thomas  Picton  attacked   the 
left,  while  another  division  attacked 
the  centre.     The  enemy  began  a 
retreat,  but  in  excellent  order,  until 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  came  down  upon 
their  right.     They  were  then  put 
to  a  complete  rout.     The  nranbers 
on  each  side  were  about  40,000 ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  victory  over  such  numbers  could 
be  gained  without  considerable  los^ 
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li^ee  geoersil  officers  kad  bben 
wouQdedy  and  there  was  another 
ceneral  wounded,  whose  wound,, 
had  it  been  attended  with  serious 
consequences,  would  have  rendered 
the  victory,  upon  the  whole,  a 
doubtful  good.  Sir  John  Hope 
crossed  the  Adour  in  a  f!otiUa,be- 
Ipw  fiajonne,  on  the  23d  February, 
and  overthrew  a  garrisonof  2,000 
men  that  were  drawn  out  to  jneet 
him.  The  flotilla  met  with  the 
severest  difficulties  1n  crossing  the 
Adour,  where  there  is  always  a 
surf;  at  length  however  the  bridge 
was  established,  that  the  whole  body 
passed,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  flocked  to  see  what 
they  could  not  otherwise  believe. 
This  placed  Soult  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  he  was  obliged  to  recede 
from  the  road  to  fiourdeaux,  and  a 
detachment  was  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion of  that  city.  By  th^  possession 
of  this  city,  not  only  were  supplies 
obtained  for  the  comforts. of  the 
army,  but  it  would  afford  a  much 
more  convenient  intercourse  be- 
tween the  army  and  tliis  country. 
His  lordship  concluded  with  mov- 
ing— "That  the  thanks  of  the  house 
be  given  to  field-marshal  Arthur 
marquis  of  Wellington,  and  the 
army  under  his  command,  for  the 
consummate  ability,  experience, 
skill,  and  valour  displayed  by  them 
in  the  victory  of  Orthes^  terminat- 
ing in  the  signal  defeat  of  the  ene- 
my, .and  leading  to  the  occupation 
of  Bourdeaux.". 

Earl  Grey  said  it  gave  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  hear  the  noble 
lord's  speech,  not  only  on  account 
of  those  topics  to  which  he  had  ad-. 
verted,  but  on  account  of  tiiose 
also  from  which  he  had  abstained. 
Every  man  was  satisfied  that  the 
tribute  of  applause  and  gratitude 
was  iusdy  due  to  lord  Wellington* 
&r  tLift  last  •f  a  great  series  of 


splendid  successes.  He  termed  this 
the  last,  and  God  grand  it  might 
\ye  the  last  1  that  it  might  be  the 
last  blood  slied  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great,  genuine,  and 
only  proper  object  of  victory- 
peace. 

Motions  of  thanks  to  lord  Wel- 
lington, to  his  officers,  and  the 
army,  were  putu'n  the  usual  form* 
and  carried  without  any  opposi- 
tion. 

The  same  kind  of  motions  were 
carried  unanimously  in  the  house  of 
commons. 

March  25. — The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  rose  to  propose  that  there 
should  be  granted  an  additional 
two  millions,  on  account  of  the 
army  extmordinaries,  making,  with 
three  millions  formerly  granted,  in 
all,  the  sum  of  five  millions.  This^ 
sum  was  much  beneath  the  sum 
which  Would  be  required  for  the 
service  of  the  current  year.  The 
sums  voted  for  the  service  of  the^ 
last  year  amounted  to  nine  millions  $ 
and  the  sums  required  this  year 
would  not  certainly  be  less.  This 
grant,  he  hoped,  would  not  now  be 
opposed,  as  opportunities  would  af- 
terwards arise  for  discussion* 
when  ministers  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  come  again  before  parlia- 
n:ient. 

The  question  was  then  put,  that 
two  millions  should  be  granted  for 
the  extraordinary  services  of  the 
army  for  1814.— Agreed  to. 

.  March  28.— The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  pursuant  to  the  reso-. 
lution  of  the  house  to  form  a  sink-% 
ing  fund  for  the  sums  raided  by  ex- 
chequer bills,  stated  the  amount  of 
the  exchequer  bills  outstanding  Ja- 
nuary 5th,  1814,  to  be  27,300,000/. 
To  Uiis  various  sums  were  to  be 
added,  making  (he  whole  twenty-' 
nine  millions.  The  interest  of  this» 
added  to  that  gp  the  vote  of  credit 
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for  SfiOOjCQOL  made  it  necessary 
to' call  for  the  sum  of  ]j900»000)f/ 
For  the  exchequer  bill  sinking  fund 
be  proposed  to  take  300,000/.  He 
then  moved  two  resolutions,  the 
£rst  for  a  giant  of  1,900,000/.  to 
discharge  the  interest  on  the  out- 
standing exchequer  bills :  the  se« 
cond  for  300,000/.  for  the  sinking 
iund« 

March  SO.— On  Mr.  Ponsonby's 
mentioning  that  the  22d  of  April 
bad  been  chosen  for  bringing  for* 
vard  lord  Morpeth's  motion  rp- 
tpecung  the  speech  of  the  speaker^ 
Mr.  Cartwright  moved  diat  the 
bouse  should  be  called  over  on  that 
day.— A  warn^  debate  ensued  on 
its  being  mtimated  that  the  shape 
in  which  this  important  question 
was  intended  tobe  brought  forward, 
ou^t  to  be  laid  before  the  house. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
laid,  **  The  house  should  recollect, 
that  the  character  of  an  individual 
occupying  the  most  distinguished 
place  in  this  house,  is  involved  in 
the  motion  proposed  to  be  made  on 
a  future  day.  No  doubt  the  noble 
lord  and  his  friends  have,  before 
this  time^  made  their  determination 
upon  the  form  of  the  motion  they 
will  adopt.  This,  I  apprehend, 
IS  the  first  time  that  any  member 
bas  been  allowed  to  bring  forward 
ft  personal  charge."— (The  word 
^  sulowed''  was  echoed  from  many 

Srts  of  the  house,  and  considefa- 
r  confusion  was  created  by  the 
enrmloyment  of  it  by  thfe  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.) 

Mr.  Wynne.— Mr.  speaker,  I 
«lse  to  order.  Surely  this  house 
will  not  endure  to  be  told  diat  a 
fiiember  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
make  any  motion  at  any  time  he 
thinks  proper.  It  is  the  right,  the 
undoubted  right  of  every  member, 
and  I  call  the  right  honourable 
geotlemaa  to  order. ' 


The  chancellor  of  the  et(iie<pi^i 
-^Jiit  6e  the  right  of  any  membor 
the  house  will  take  care  that  no 
motion  is  brought  forward  and  de^ 
cided  without  due  deliberatioiu  it 
is  true,  that  the  house  has  the  reme^ 
dy  in  its  own  hands^  by  adjourning 
the  subject,  but  it  may  not- be  prU'« 
dent  to  compel  the  house  to  exerC 
its  right  in  this  respect* 

Mr.  Whitbread.— When  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  talks  of  aU 
lowing  meinbers  to  bring  forward 
motions,  he  seems  to  forget  that 
it  is  the  undisputed  right  of  any 
member  even  to  bring  forward  an 
impeachment,  and  to  Is^lt  upon 
the  table  wicliout  notice^    If  any. 
thing  dould  deter  my  noble  fnend 
from  doing  that  which  courtesy  re- 
quires, it  would  be  the  employment 
of  such  a  term  as  allowed.  Where 
I  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  no^ 
ble  lord,  it  would  operate  strongly 
upon  my  mind  not  to  give  even  the 
courtesy  of  cpmmunieating  my  mo- 
tion, lest  it  should  in  future  be  con- 
strued intoa  duty.    Even  with  re* 
gard  to  the  very  individual  now  in 
the  chair,  it  is  not  unprecedented 
to  make  a  motion  without  the  no- 
tice of  a  moment,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  debate.    It  will  be  in  the  re- 
Collection  of  the  house,  that  only  a 
few  sessions  ago,  when  an  imputa- 
tion was  supposed  to  have  been  ^ast 
upon  the  speaker,  an  honourable 
gentleman^  than  secretary  of  states 
without  notice,  on  the  very  even- 
ing that  the  imputation  was  cast^ 
submitted  to  the  house  a  compli- 
mentary proposition  on  the  subjects 
It  is  true,  that  the  motion  of  my 
noble  friend  will  be  rather  of  an 
opposite  lature,  but  the  same  rea* 
soning  applies,  ai|d  it  might  have 
been  argued  dien^  with  as  much 
reason  as  the  contrary  is  contended 
iK>w,  that  the  house  should  be  poC 
io  possession  of  the  prtciw  word** 
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in  wbich  the  rote  of  commendation 
of  tbe  chair  was  couched,  ^  I  pro- 
test against  any  snch  practice,  and 
were  I  the  noble  lord,  I  would  not 
conrniuntcate  any  motion  even  to 
Ae  speaker,  one  day  earlier,  but 
perhaps  some  days  later,  in  conse* 
quence  of  this  attempt  to  draw  out 
^  very  terms  of  the  motion* 
When  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  C^wright)  talked  of  previ- 
ous adjournments,  did  he  mean  to 
say  tba^  they  were  made  merely  far 
the  convenience  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers ?  It  is  impossible.  A  noble 
viscount  (Castlereagh)  now  absent, 
took  part  in  the  discussions  on  those 
occasions :  his  manner  was  not  very 
similar  to  the  tone  employed  by  his 
lepresentatives  today,  and  I  lament 
that  they  have  not  now  the  benefit 
of  his  assistance ;  if  they  had,  thej 
would  never  have  been  so  unwise  as 
to  take  the  high  ground  they  have 
assumed  on  this  occasion,  **  from 
which  they  have  been  tumbled  part- 
ly by  their  own  weakness  and  inca- 
pacity to  maintain  themselves  any 
wherey  and  partly  by  the  slippery 
and  untenable  nature  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  ventured  to  tread.'* 

March  ^1. — Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
said,  that  agreeably  to  a  notice  he 
had  given,  ne  now  rose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  enact 
that  the  freehold  property  of  per- 
sons who  die  intestate  be  subjected 
to  the  paymenrof  their  real  debts. 
He  did  not  anticipate  any  opposi- 
tion at  present  to  his  motion,  and 
fae  should  therefore  confine  himself 
to  shortly  stating  the  grounds  of  the 
measure.  By  die  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  any  person  to  whom  a  debt 
is  owing,  has  the  power  to  arrest 
his  delnor  and  keep  him  in  prison 
till  the  debt  be  paid.  To  be  sure, 
some  little  relaxation  of  this  sev&* 
rity  had  been  produced  by  the  act 
tf  last  icisioo}  but  suU|  whether 


the  debtor  got  into  Ms  dilesimm 
from  profligacy  or  misfortune,  the 
creditor  could  keep  him  for  a  time 
in  durance :  and  if  he  did  not  malco 
a  full  disclosure  of  his  property  m 
certain  cases,  the  offence  might  bo 
considered  capital.  A  b^^krupt^ 
for  instance,  might  suffer  death  tor 
keeping  back  any  of  his  property 
from  his  creditors ;  1>ut  there  were 
others  who  might  withhold  their 
property  with  impunity.  While 
the  law  was  thus  severe  to  one  dais 
of  society  and  favourable  to  an^ 
other  s  while  it  sends  one  man  ont 
of  the  world  for  secreting,  perhaps 
a  small  portion  of  property,  and 
allows  another,  who  has  ample  ' 
means  to  pay  his  just  debts,  to  es« 
cape  without  any  sort  of  punidh* 
ment^  it  must  be  admitted  that 
som^  alteration  is  just  and  neces- 
sary. What  he  intended  was,  that 
the  bill  should  apply  only  to  men 
who,  having  freehold  property  at 
the  time  of  their  death,  and  being 
then  in  other  respects  insolvent^ 
leave  it  to  descend  to  their  heirs, 
and  suffer  their  debts  to  remain  un- 
paid,'  The  law  now  permits  the 
heir  to  live  in  all  the  comfort  and 
splendour  of  life,  while  the  honest 
tradesmen,  who  have  contributed  to 
that  splendour,  are  at  last  mined, 
and  sent  to  take  refuge  in  a  work- 
house,  because  the  principal  pro« 
perty  of  the  heir  cannot  be  made 
responsible.  The  principal  part  of 
his  bill  would  therefore  be,  to  ren- 
der the  freehold  property  of  any 
man  who  dies  in  debt,  responsible 
to  his  creditors.  It  was  stated  that 
the  measure  would  lead  to  incessanc 
litigation.  The  same  and  many 
otiierobiectionswere  raised  against 
the  insolvent  act  of  last  year  $  bnt 
now  it  was  in  full  execution ;  not 
the  smallest  difficulty  was  jbund  ia 
it ;  and  cases  have  occurred,  where 
100|000/.  have  been  paid  over  te 
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die  creditors  witbout  the  least  dif- 
ficnlty.  Sir  Samuel  then  alladed 
to  the  case  of  sir  Roger  Kerrison, 
of  Norwich,  who  left  estates  worth 
SOOfiOCiL  and  but  for  the  operation 
of  that  act,  every  one  of  the  cre« 
ditors  might  have  been  kept  from 
every  farthing.  He  knew  it  had 
been  said  that  the  bill  would  tend 
much  to  weaken  the  aristocracy  of 
the  kingdom,  and  do  away  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank ;  but  the  diminu- 
tion of  rank  was  already  seen 
amongst  those  who  were  enabled  to 
commit  injustice,  by  living  in  splen- 
dour on  the  property  of  other  peo- 
ple. The  principal  consequence  of 
this  bill  would  be,  that  if  the  real 
estates  of  men  of  property  were 
made  subject  to  the  payment  of 
their  debts,  the  credit  of  heirs  would 
be  facilitated  on  coming  into  life, 
and  the  tradesman  would  have  a 
greater  security  for  the  obtainment 
of  his  rights.  Sir  Samuel  conclud- 
ed with  saying,  that  he  flattered 
tiimself  the  bill  would  be  allowed 
to  pass  through  all  its  stages  with- 
out opposition. 

The  question  for  leave  to  bring 
in  tlie  bill  was  then  put  and  car- 
ried. 

House  of  lords,  April  4.— 
The  earl  of  Liverpool.  Before 
he  moved,  as  he  meant  to  do,  that 
the  house  should  now  adjourn,  he 
had  to  state  to  their  lordships,  that 
he  was  commanded  by  the  prince 
regent  to  inform  them,  that  the  ne- 
gotiations, which  had  been  lately 
carried  on  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace  witfi  France,  were  now  at  an 
end.  While  his  majesty's  confiden- 
tial servants  deeply  regretted  that 
failure  of  their  efforts  for  peace 
which  had  led  to  this  communica- 
tion, it  must  at  least  be  satisfactory 
to  all  to  knowj  that  both  in  the 
principle  on  which  that  negotiation 
was  broken  off,  and  in  the  particu- 


lar circumstances  and  causes  \vhfcil 
immediately  produced  the  rupture^ ' 
there  was  the  most  complete  agree^^ 
ment  and  concurrence  amongst 
the  whole  of  the  allies.  Their  lord- 
ships and  the  country  would  expect 
full  information  on  this  subject; 
and  he  had  to  state,  in  regard  to 
that  point,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  allies  to  publish  a  declara- 
tion, setting  forth  the  whole  of  the 
ch-cumstances .  and  causes  which 
led  to  the  rupture  of  the  negotia- 
tion. It  would  be  the  duty  of  his 
majesty's  servants  to  lay  that  de- 
claration, together  with  sucb  other 
informauon  as  might  be  necessary, 
before  their  lordships,  and  this 
would  be  done  with  every  possible 
expedition.  In  the  mean  time  it 
would  be  premature  to  enter-further 
into  the  subject,  and  he  therefore 
now  moved  that  the  house  do  ad- 
journ. 

Earl  Grey. — It  was  vntfi  the 
deepest  regret  that  he  heard  the 
statement  of  the  noble  earl,  that 
the  negotiations  for  peace  "^ere 
now  at  an  end*.  It  was  undoubted- 
ly a  consolation,  in  the  midst  of 
that  regret,  to  hear  it  stated  that 
both  in  the  principle  upon  which 
they  were  broken  off,  and  in  die 
particular  circumstances  and  causes 
which  produced  that  termination, 
there  was  the  most  complete  agree- 
ment and  concurrence  among  the 
whole  of  the  allied  powers.  To 
that  consolation,  when  the  proper 
information  should  be  laid  before 
the  house,  he  trusted  would  be  ad- 
ded the  further  satisfaction  ta 
know,  that  not  only  had  this  com- 
plete agreement  and  concurrence 
existed  among  the  allied  powers  on 
the  grounds  which  led  to  the  rup* 
ture,  but  that  these  grounds  were 
such  as  would  prove  that  the  ter- 
mination was  owing  to  the  ambition 
and  injustice  of  tne  e^emyi   and 
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that  on  oar  side,  and  that  of  our  al- 
lies, there  was  nochiDg  but  justice 
and  moderation. 

The  noble  earl  had  further  stated, 
that  It  was  the  intention  of  the  al- 
lies to  publish  a  declaration  on  the 
subject,  and  that  this  declaration, 
together  with  such  further  informa- 
tion as  might  be  necessary,  would 
be  as  soon  as  possible  laid  before 
their  lordships:  for  their  exam  ma- 
tron and  discussion.  He  wished  to 
know  from  the  noble  earl,  whether 
it  was  likely  that  this  declaration 
and  information  could  be  laid  be- 
fore th^  house  before  they  adjourn- 
ed for  the  Easter  holidays,  so  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  proceed  to 
the  discussion  immediately  after  par- 
liament should  meet  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  recess.    ^ 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he 
had  noobjection  whatever  to  give  the 
r.oble  earl  the  information  Vhtch 
he  desired..  It  certainly  was  not 
expected  that  ministers  would  be  in 
a  situation  to  lay  these  documents 
before  their  lord^ips  before  the  ad- 
joamment  for  the  Easter  holidays. 
But  in  a.day  or  two  after  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  subsequent  to  the 
adjoummept,  it  was  expected  they 
ipight  be  able  to  lay  the  documents 
on  their  lordships'  table.  To  avoi^ 
delay,  the  papers  would,  if  possible, 
be  printed  in  the  interim^  that  they 
jnight  proceed  to  the  discussion  with 
all' the  dit»patch  consistent  with  a 
doe  eranunation  of  the  subject  and 
the  convenience  of  their  lordships. 

Earl  Grey  said,  the  statendent  of 
the  noble  earl  en  this  point  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  but  he  trusted 
that  ,tlie  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  not  be  pressed  forward  with 
anyundue  degree  of  haste.  Though 
there  ought  to  be  no  unnecessary 
delay  in  comine  to  that  discussion, 
;he  m^uer  ought  not  to  be  Lurried 
18)4. 


on  before  sufficient  time  had  been 
given  for  due  consideration. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  there 
would  be  no  attempt  to  hurry  on 
the  discussioiu  Ministers  were  only 
desirouy  of  consulting  their  lord- 
ships* convenience  on  that  head, 
though  it.  was  desirable  certainly 
tliat  there  should  be  no  unnecessary 
delay.   * 

On  the  two  following  days  then^ 
was  no  business  of  importance,  and 
an  adjounument  till  Monday  sen- 
night was  moved  and  carried; 

April  18.— The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  thought  it  proper  to  call 
tne  attention  of  the  house  to  a  sub- 
ject of  great  interest.  Before  the 
recess,  he  had  stated  it  to  be  the  in« 
tention  of  ministers  to  submit  to 
them  certain  papers  respecting  the 
late  negotiadons  at  ChatiUon,  and 
the  rupture  of  those  negodationsL 
At  that  time,  and  in  the  then  situa- 
tion of  things,  it  appeared  to  be  . 
the  duty  of  government  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  showing  the- 
house  what  were  the  grounds  en 
which  die  negotiatipns  were  broken 
off.  Circumstances^  however,  were 
now  so  changed,  that  the  course 
which  It  was  tlie  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  pursue  in  this  respect,  was 
no  longer  the  same.  The  parties 
with  whom  we  had  to  treat  were 
changed.  The  events  which  had 
caused  that  to  which  he  referred, 
were  too  notorious  to  pnake  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  dilate  on  them, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  were 
so  gratifying,  that  every  one  could 
dwell  on  them  with  delight.  A  new 
negotiation  had  commenced,  which^ 
as  Tar  as  ministers  could  at  present 
judge,  was  likely  to  produce  the 
happiest  results.  In  tnis  state  of 
things,  and  with  such  prospects  as 
they  now  had,  he  thought  it  would 
be  felt,  that  to  produce  the  papers 
£  ^^ 
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inquestionmightbe  inexpedient,and 
productive  of  public  inconvenience, 
Mr.  Whitbread  said,  when  the 
house  last  separated,  they  were  in 
daily  expectation  of  hearing  of  great 
events,  and  greater  had  never  oc- 
curred  in  the  history  of  any  nation 
than  those  which  had  since  taken 
place.  No  man  could  contemplate 
these  with  greater  delight«-^no  man 
could  participate  more  largely  in 
.the  general  joy  than  he  did ;  but 
he  could  not  help  feeling,  neverdie- 
less,  that  the  house  would'  be  guilty 
of  a  dereliction  of  its  duty,  if  they 
neglected  to  call  for  the  papers  re- 
€pecting  the  negotiations  at  Chatil- 
lon.  They  (the  house  of  commons) 
were  not  absolved  from  their  duty, 
.  by  the  prosperity  which  had  opened 
on  Europe  arid  the  world.  Thef 
ought  at  such  a  time  to  be  more 
vigilant  than  ever.  It  was  their 
duty  carefully  to  trace  what  liad 
been  the  conduct  of  ministers  before 
the  rupture  of .  die  .negotiations. 
When  he  said  this,  it  was  not  bcr 
cause  he  thought  there  was  any 
reason  to  arraign  the  conduct  of 
ministers  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  he  should  be  one  to  ap- 
plaud their  conduct  throughout, 
and  that  the  rupture  of  the  nego- 
tiations would  have  his  unqualified 
sanction.  He,  however,  thought, 
after  the  confidence  that  house  bad 
reposed  in  them,  by  adjourning  it- 
self from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
give  them  every  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  the  negotiations  with- 
out interruption,  it  was  too  much 
to  say  to  them,  those  papers  ought 
not  to  be  produced  which  they  had 
promised  should  be  laid  before 
them.  When  that  house  was  the 
only  bbdy  in  England  unofficially 
acquainted  with  what  h:jd  taken 
place,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
they  ought  not  to  suffer  themselves 


to  be  treated  thus,  at  a  time  wfaes 
they  stood  so  high  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  they  did  at  present. 
If  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
thought  it  wus  inexpedient  to  pro^ 
duce  them  row,  he>would  concur 
with  him,  and  be  content  to  wait 
that  prosperous  issue  w^hich  all 
fondly  anticipated :  but  if  he  meant*  . 
that  it  was  now,  and  would  be  ever 
inexpedient  to  lay  them  before  die 
house,  he  for  one  would  enter  his 
protest  ai^ainst  tliis  doctrine.  He 
w*ould  call  for  them, and  he  thought 
discredit  would  be  thrown  on  the 
house  if  they  were  not  obtained. 
He  thought,  as  negotiations  were 
at  the  present  moment  going  on, 
that  it  might  be  improper  to  pro- 
duce them  now.  '  A  member  op- 
posite said  "  Hear,  hear !"  Did  diat 
honourable  member  hear  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer)  say  he, 
would  be  willing  to  give  the  papers 
at  any  future  time  ?  If  die  honour** 
able  member  heard  him  say  so, 
he  heard  what  had  escaped  hiii^ 
( Mr.  Whitbread).  If  hehad  said  so, 
he  (Mr,  W,.)  was  content  to  wait ; 
but  if  he  had  not  said  so,  he  was 
not  content  to  a:>ree  that  it  would 
be  for  ever  inexjiedient  to  produce 
them.  Though  from  the  informa- 
tion he  had  received  as  a  private 
individual,  he  thought  tiie  negotta<r 
tions  had  broken  oiF on  just  grounds., 
still,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  he 
must  call  for  the  papers  which  had 
been  promised,  that  ne  might  know 
what  had  caused  the  rupture. 

A  bill  having  been  brought  in 
and  passed  through  some  of  its 
stages,  on  colonial  residence,  Mr. 
Creevey,  on  the  question  being  put 
for  going  into  a  committee  on  this 
bill,  opposed  any  further,  progress 
of  it)  which  had  been  miscaU 
led  a  bill  of  reform.    It  was  true, 
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that  m  the  enacting  part  of  the  bill 
those  offices  only  were  men- 
tioned that  were  held  by  -pa- 
tent :  but  the  reason  of  this  was, 
that  it  was.  in  the  power  of  the 
cr6\m  to  compel  those  who  held  by 
commission,  to  reside  without  the 
intexf erence  of  the  legislature.  Not- 
withstanding this  law,  sir  E.  Ne- 
pean,  who  was  governor  of  Bom- 
b.iy,  held  an  office  in  Jamaica  by 
'patent;  and  Mr.  King,  who  held 
an  office  by  the  same  species  of  au- 
thority, held  an  office,  in  England, 
equally  incompatible  with  his  resi- 
dence in  the  West  Indies.  There 
was,  it  was  true,  a  provision  in  the 
act,  by  which  a  leave  of  absence 
could  be  granted  by  the  governor 
and  council  of  the  island  m  which 
the  office  was  holden.  He  was  cu- 
rious to  see  in  the  case  of  sir  E.  Ne- 
pean  and  Mr.  King,  whac  sort  of 
thing  perpetual  leaves  of  absence 
could  be.  Mr.  Creevey  thought  an 
attention  to  this  subject  was*  parti- 
cularly called  for  at  the  present 
time,  from  the  near  prospect  we 
now  had  of  peace,  when  a  number 
of  most  meritorious  persons  would 
be  reduced  to  a  scanty  Jialf-pay,  It 
was  not  suiely  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  that  those  places,  which  might 
be  conferred  as  an  honourable  re- 
ward on  the  services  of  our  gallant 
co\mtr}'men,  should  be  disposed  of  to 
increase  ministerial  patronage.  The 
honourable  member  concluded  with 
moving,  as  an  amendment,  instead 
of  the  w^ords  "  that  the  speaker  do 
leave  the  chair,"  the  following  re- 
solution :  "  That  it  appears  to  this 
house,  that  by  the  22d  of  the  king, 
no  persons  holding  colonial  ap- 
pointments are  permitted  to  reside 
in  this  country  ;  that  nevertheless 
many  persons  holding  such  appoint- 
ments by  patent,  do  reside  in  this 
country,  contrary  to  the  express 
letter  of  the  act  j  and  many  others, 


not  holding  them  by  patent,  con- 
trary to  its  evident  meaning  and 
spirit ;  that  this  is  an  abuse  and  vio-    ' 
lation  of  the  law,  caDing  loudly  for 
inquiry  and  correction." 

Mn  Goulbum  stated,  that  the 
bill  was  not  meant  to  sanction 
abuses,  but  to  be  beneficial  to  }he 
colonies. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  thought 
the  regulations  relating  to  leave  of 
absence  wise  and  salutary^  Hecould 
not,  however,  approve  the  present 
bill,  as  certainly  the  appointments 
since  1782  were  a  series  of  abuses 
and  of  evasions  of  the  law ;  and  to 
throw  a  large  mass  of  patronagrf 
into  the  hands  of  ministers,  which 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  present 
bill,  would  be  to  reward  them  for 
the  delinquencies  of  their  precjeces- 
fiors. 

Mr.  Stephen  observed,  that  to 
put  down  existing  rights  would  be 
to  convert  public-spirited  rational  •• 
reform  into  Jacobinical  reform.  The 
perils  of  the  climate  of  the  West 
Indies  ought  to  be  considered  by 
the  house  upon  tliis  occasion ;  and 
he  asked,  whether  those  who  had 
been  i  e warded  for  great  public  ser- 
vices, by  appointments  in  that  cli- 
mate, should  be  compelled  uni- 
formly to  reside  there — should  be 
prohibite4  from  occasionally  re- 
turning to  Europe  to  recruit  their 
health — to  purge  off  the  dross  of 
inferior  society,  and,Anta:us-like,lo 
profit  by  retouching  their  native 
earth. 

Mr.  ^Vhitbread  reviewed  the  cir*' 
cumstances  of  sir  E.  Nepean*s  ap- 
pointment, who  was  pledged  by  the 
words  of  the  act  to  have  personally- 
performed  the'  duties  of  it.  Such 
was  the  condition,  and  it  appeared 
that  so  sir  Evan  understood  it  him- 
self: for,  if  he  (Mr.  W.)  were  right- 
ly informed,  sir  E.  Nepean  actually 
went  to  Jamaica  in  order  to  obtain 
E  2  leave 
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leave  of  absence  from  the  office, 
and  in  Jamaica  he  remained  two 
days ;  when  no  d^bt  he  felt  the 
peril  of  the  climate,  and  returned 
to  purge  off  the  dross  of  West  In- 
dia society,  to  retouch,  Antaus- 
like,  his  native  earth,  and  become 
4  giant,  like  tlie  learned  gentle- 
man !  Was,  he  would  ask,  such  a 
palpable  fraud  and  abuse  of  the 
law  to  be  overlooked  ?  Yet  such 
evasion  might  go  on  under  the 
saving  clause  in  this  bill.  But  a 
warm  climate  had  not,  it  seemed, 
isuch  terrors  for  SFr  Evan ;  for,  leav- 
ing the  West  India  office,  which  he^. 
obtained  in  1809,  h^  in  1812^  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  governor  of 
Bombay,  where  he  now  was  per- 
forming his  official  duty.  Was  this, 
be  would  appeal  to  common  sense 
and  justice,  consistent  with  law  or 
•  propriety  ? 

The  house,  however,  went  into 
a  committee,  in  whjch  Mr.  A. 
Browne  proposed  several  clauses,  all 
qf  which  were  rejected,  and  the  bill 
■wa,s  eventually  carried. 

House  of  lords,  April  19.— 
The  earl  of  Liverpool  had  for- 
merly stated,  that  it  had  been 
thought  proper  by  the  prince  re- 
gent, to  order  certain  documents 
relative  to  the  latp  negotiations  to 
be  la}d  on  their  lordships'  table, 
with  a  view  to  sprne  parHameniary 
proceec}ing  on  the  subject.  The 
(events  which  had  since  taken  place, 
fiowever,  had,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  prince  regent's  minisCers,  render- 
ed it  unnecessary  to  produce  these 
papers  at  present,  especially  as  a 
jiew  negotiation  had  actmilly  comr 
menced,  which  w:is  fully  pxpected 
to  lead  to  a  favourable  termina- 
tion. ' 

jplarl  Qr%Y  confessed  he  heard  the 
poble  earl  with  considerable  sur- 
prise, as  he  could  not  conceive  why 
the  paoer^  in  question  should  not 


be  produced  even  now^.  The  d»« 
claration  of  the  allies  had  been  al» 
ready  published.  It  stated  the 
erounds  on  which  the  negotiation 
bad  broken  o^,  though  not  altoge« 
ther  in  such  ej^plicit  terms  as  ne 
could  have  wished.  The  documents 
which  were  to  haye  been  produced 
along  with  it  were  not  papers  con- 
taining information  on  any  new 
points :  they  were  Iherely  intended 
top^ove  what  the  declaration  stated, 
to  confirm  tlie  allegations  made  in 
that  document,  and  to  show  that 
the  negotiations  had  in  fact  broken 
off,nottlirougb  any  want  of  justice 
or  moderation  on  their  part,  buf 
from  the  unprincipled  ambition  of 
the  ruler  of  Fi-ance.  He  felt  the 
greatest  satisfaction  at  the  events 
which  had  taken  place.  The  whole 
had  had  that  termination  which  was 
best  for  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  future  repose 
and  security  of  this  country ;  witl^ 
this  eifception,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  that  had  been  done 
by  the  French  themselves,  without 
the  presence  of  the  allied  forces*  ' 
which  had  be;sn  done  by  them  while 
these  forces  were  at  Paris.  He  re* 
joiced,  however,  at  the  event. 

The  jearl  of  Carlisle  said,  that  it  ^ 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  we  * 
were  only  one  of  five  powers  that 
were  contending  for  the  great  ob- 
jects ^^hich  the  allies  had  m  vjew  \x^ 
the  present  contest.  Possibly  the 
production  of  these  papers,  the  exr 
posure  of  private  communications, 
and  other  circumstances  attend[pig 
the  exposition*  might  occasion  dir 
stress  aniong  the  parties  who  had 
brought  abqut  those  glorious  events, 
yrhich  were  so  far  beyond  the  hope 
of  the  most  sanguine  but^'a  short 
time  ago.  He  thought,  that  at  thfi 
period  when  the  uanks  of  that 
house  had  been  so  properly  moved 
tp  lord  Wellington,  some  on^  on 
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that  side  of  the  house  ought  to 
have  said,  that,  so  far  as  the<ie  trans- 
actions ivtre  concerned,  the  mini- 
sters had  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  It  had  been  his  lot,  ge- 
nerally, to  hold  the  language  of 
opposition  with  respect  to  their  mea- 
sures. But  he  thought  ft  the  more 
incumbent  up^n  him  on  that  ac- 
count, when  he  really  approved  of 
then*  measures,  to  declare  that  ap-^ 
probation4 

Earl  Grey  observed^  that  his  be- 
lief was,  that  the  conduct  of  mini- 
sters had  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  transaction  been  highly  meri- 
torious ;  but  he  could  not  say  posi- 
tiTely  that  it  was  so,  until  the  do- 
cuments were  produced  to  prove  tt« 
He  certainly,  however,,  did  believe 
that  their  conduct  had  been  highly 
meritorious—meritorious,  too,  in 
those  points  on  which,  perhaps,  it 
was  least  to  be  expected  that  *it 
should  have  been  so — meritorious 
in  the  offer  <5f  peace  which  had  been 
made  before  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine — ^meritorious  in  havin?  again 
on  the  18th  of  March  offered  peace 
to  that  deluded  man,  on  terms 
which  would  have  left  with  him 
die  government  of  the  French  em- 
jnre.  He  highly  approved  of  all 
this,  not  because  he  was  desirous 
that  this  man  should  have  remained 
at  the  head  of  rhe  French  govern- 
ment, but  because  he  considered 
these  indications  of  just  and  mode- 
rate views,  as  having  most  mate- 
rially contributed  to  the  present 
bringing  about  the  happy  result  of 
ptSLce.  He  believed  that>  if  the  im- 
pression had  not  prevailed  inFrance, 
that  the  obstacle  to  an  honourable 
peace  was  to  be  found  solely  in  the 
mad  and  unprincipled  ambition 
and  obstinacy  of  that  man,  we 
should  not  now  have  arrived  at  a 
state  of  repQsei  which,  he  hoped^ 


would  be  lasting.  Had  the  mini- 
sters given  way  to  those  rash  coun- 
sels .which  had  Urged  them  tO  de-  • 
clare  at  once  for  the  Bourbons,  he 
believed  that  instead  of  peace  we 
should  now  ha^e  had  a  most  un- 
fortunate cofttinuance  of  the  wan 
He  joined  with  his  noble  friend  in 
feeling  the  highest  admiration  at 
the  conduct  of  the  alKes,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 
In  return  for  tlie  horrible  devasta- 
tion committed  in  his  dominions, 
in  return  for  the  destruction  of  his 
ancient  capital,  he  had  taken  in«' 
deed  glorious  vetigeance,  by  a  no- 
ble and  generous  forbcfarance  in  the 
riioment  of  victory,  and  by  stretch- 
ing out  his  protectinjg;  hand  to  the 
people  of  that  nation,  the  sove^ 
reign  of  which  had  so  deeply  in^ 

1'ured  him  and  his  country.  This 
lad,  indeed,  placed  htm  on  ant 
eminence  of  glory.  It  was  his 
praise  to  have  abstained,  evtn  at 
the  head  of  a  conquering  army* 
from  exercising  any  influence  over 
the  people  of  France  In  regard  to 
the  choice  of  their  government  or 
their  governor  $  amd  such  was  the 
principle  which  he  (lord  Grey)  had 
been  contending  for  these  20  years, 
the  indefeasible  right  of  every  na- 
tion to  regulate  its  own  govern- 
ment without  any  interference  from 
abroad.  Seeing  his  principles,  then, 
acted  upon  and  completed,  and 
only  regretting  that  the  French 
themselves  had  not  done  what  haK 
now  been  effected,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  the  .allied  troops,  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  character  of  these  transac- 
tions to  be  regarded  as  something 
equivocal  J  it  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  approve  a  line  of  con- 
duct founded  ilpon  those  views  und 
principles  which  he  had  invariably 
entertained  and  inculcated  He 
£3  was 
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was  sensible  of  what  this  country 
and  the  world  owed  to  the  allies, 
and  more  especially  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia.  In  leaving  France,  and 
looking  back  to  his  own  states,  it 
vas  gratifying  tp  indulge  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  might  follow  the 
same  generous  policy,  and  restore 
freedom  to  Poland. 

House  of  commons,  April  21 , — 
General  Mattljew  presented  peti- 
tions from  the  catholks  of  Tippe- 
rary  and  Clonmell,  claiming  com- 
plete emancipation.  He  had  al- 
ways professed  his  readiness,  should 
the  eloquent  member  for  Dublin 
not  bring  tliis  question  forward  on 
the  general  petitions,  to  bring  it 
forward  himself  on  tliese  particular' 
ones.  From  the  great  change  in 
the  state  o/ affairs,  he  now  thought 
it  improper  to  brin^  the  catholic 
question  forward  this  session  :  he 
i^cTertheless  remained  a  warm  ' 
friend  to  full  and  free  emancipa* 
tion*  His  holiness  the  pope  sur- 
rounded by  his  reverend  cardinals 
was  restored  to  the  former  splen- 
dour of  his  throne,  and  his  majesty's 
zninisters  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
opening  a  communication  with  the. 
holy  see*  He  understood  that  his 
holiness  was  willin?  to  talce  any 
«teps  that  might  brnig  the  differ- 
ences between  the  government  and 
V  the  catholics  to  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment. He  thought  the  communis 
cation  might  be  made  through  lord 
Wellington,  whom  he  wished  to  see 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It  was 
strange  that  this  country,  once 
deemed  the  most  liberal,  was  now 
^e  only  one  where  civil  disabilities 
on  account  of  religion  existed.  The 
cnce  bigoted  protestant  state  of 
Holland,  by  an  article  in  its  recent 
fcmstitution,  had  determined  that 
«U  existing  relifi;ions  should  h% 
•qually  protected^  aod  thai   tbo 


memljers  of  all  had  an  equal  rfglit 
to  hold  offices.  In  another  consti- 
tution— the  most  superb  monument 
of  human  foresight  which  hard  erer 
been  erected,  drawn  up  by  ihi 
greatest  statesman  perhaps  that  had 
.ever  existed,  the  prince  of  Bene- 
vento,  he  met  with  an  article  de- 
claring, that  all  religions,  with  the 
fullest  freedom  of  worship',  were 
guarantied  :  that  the '  ministers  of 
all  were  to  be  treated  alike,  and 
were  alike  admissible  into  all  of- 
fices. After  such  examples,  were 
any  in  this  country  so  bigoted  as 
to  refuse  emancipation  to  fiye  mil- 
lions of  good  and  loyal  catholic 
subjects  ?  He  had  changed  his  opi- 
nion of  his  niajesty's  ministers,  and 
he  rejoiced  tliat  his  efforts  to  assist 
their  downfall,  and  accelerate  their 
overthrow,  had  been  unsuccessful  • 
There  was  no  man  who  would  not  . 
acknowledge  that  they  had  saved 
civilized  Europe  from  bondage  ;: 
exalted  the  country ;  and  brought 
the  world  from  a  state  of  universal 
war,  to  £l  state  of  universal  peace. 
If  it  came  to  his  vote,  he  should  be 
glad  if  they  were  to  remain  mmi- 
aters  for  ever ;  yet  until  the  long* 
wished  cmancipation^was-  obtained 
he  should  continue  to  watch  their 
conduct,  though  not  with  a  preju* 
diced,  yet  with  a  jealous  eye. 

The  petitions  were  then  read,  and 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 

A  member  observed^  that  ai 
there  had  reports  been  spread 
respecting  the  intended  marriage 
of  the  prmcess  Charlotte  of  Wales^ 
he  wished  to  know  whether  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
any  communication  to  make  to 
the  house  on  this  most  important 
subject* 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  it  would 
be  improper  for  him  ta  say  an  v  thiny 
Q&  this  delicate  sabj;ect»  as  be  bad  no* 
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COtnhiand^  to  make  any  communi- 
cation respecting  it.  The  comiau^ 
tii^ation  woUld  of  course  be  made 
without  delay,  as  soon  as  such  a 
step  became  proper. 

Mr.  Whit  bread  obset^ed^  that  it 
was  extraordinary  that  the  import* 
ant  step  which  had  been  deter- 
mined oi\f  should  first  have  been 
communicated  by  a  foreign  prince 
to  his  subjects,  before  it  had  been 
noticed  to  the  house  of  commons. 
In  thi«>  as  on  other  occasions,  they 
had  been  treated  with  great  disre* 
spect.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  sovereign  prince  or  the  Nether. 
lands  had  not  told  an  untruth,  he 
hoped  that  when  the  comrauniea- 
don  was  made  (which  of  course 
must  be  made,  witli  a  view  to  the 
necessary  pccuniaty  arrangements), 
it  would  be  accompanied  with  a  re- 
commendation to  adopt  such  legis- 
lative  provisions  as  might  secure 
her  royal  highness  from  being  taken 
out  of  the  kingdom  and  detained 
from  it*  in  a  manner  which  might 
be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests  of  the  kingdom,  and  which 
might  occur  without  such  enact- 
ment. 

April22» — Lord  Morpeth  moved 
that  the  speech  dT  the  speaker,  ad« 
dressed  to  the  regent  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  be 
now  read.  This  having  been  done, 
his  lordship  observed,  that  in  mak- 
ing a  proposition  respecting  a  part 
ct  that  speech  he  felt  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  contend  against,  and 
that  he  should  appear  presumptu- 
ous :  these  arose  partly  from  the ' 
regard  naturally  felt  for  the  high 
station  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  held,  and  still  more  for 
uie  assiduity  and  ability  with  which 
the  duties  of  that  sution  had  been 
dischai|;ed.  "  But  these  combined 
(s2ud  his  lordship,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  speaker,)  to  give  addi* 


tional  importance  to  every  thing 
that  fell  from  your  lips,  and  affordl 
ed  additional  motives  for  entering 
into  a  protest  of  this  sort»  that  a 
dangerous  precedent  might  not  be 
fortified  by  the  influence  of  so  pow- 
erful an  example."  He  begged 
leave  to  premise,  however,  that» 
high  and  important  as  was  the  si* 
tuation  of  the  speaker,  it  was  a  si* 
tuation  and  office  completely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  house*  He 
referred  to  two  cases  in  which  the 
speakers  had  incurred  the  displea* 
sure  of  the.  house, — in- 1647  and 
16679~^and  ia  the  latter  case  sir 
Edward  Seymour  was  speaker. 

<Some  parts  of  the  speech  on 
which  he  was  about  to  express  his 
sentiments  were  highly  laudable* 
The  congratulations  on  the  prospect 
which  the  events  of  the  campaigtl 
afforded,  were  now  more  than  re- 
alized— the  united  efforts  and  mOr_ 
deration  of  this  cc»intry  and  its  aU 
lies  had  stamped  the  independence  "^ 
of  nations,  and  given  the*  prospect 
of  lengthened  peace  to  the  civilized 
world.  He  was  far  also  from  ob- 
jecting  to  the  energetic  language  in 
which  the  splendid  triumphs  oflord 
Wellington  were  extolled.  He 
meant  to  animadvert  on  tliat  which 
related  to  the  most  important  topic 
of  domestic  policy,  the  claims  of 
the  catliolics,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  house  on  what  was  called  the 
catholic  bill.  On  the  motion  of  his 
lordship,  the  proc2edings  on  this 
subject  were  read  from  the  journals, 
and  in  particular  the  resolution, 
«  That  it  was  adviseable  to  provide 
for  the  remqval  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  his  majesty's  Roman 
catholic  subjects  labour,  providing 
at  tlte  s^me  time  all  due  securities 
for  the  establishments  of  the  coun«  - 
try,  both  in  church  and  state." 
Notwithstanding  this  resolution,  - 
which, had  been  embodied  in  the 
£  4f  preamble 
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preamble  of  a  bill  which  went 
through  a  second  readtng,  the 
speaker  in  addressing  the  prince  re- 
geiit  had  held  the  following  lan- 
guage on  thiv  measure: 

«  But,  sir,  these  are  not  the  only^ 
subjects  to  which  our  attention  has 

^been  called  ;  other  momentous 
changes  have  been  proposed  for 
our  consideration.  Adhering,  how- 
ever,  to  those  laws  b^  wl\tch  the 
throne,  the  parliamept,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  are  made 
fundamentally  protestant,  we  have 
not  consented  to  allow  that  those 
who  acknowledge  a  foreign  juris- 
diction should,  be  authorised  to  ad- 
minister the  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tions of  this  realm  ;  willing  as  wi 
are,  nevertheless*  and  willing  as  I 
trust  we  ever  shall  be,  to  allow  the 
largestscope  to  religious  toleration.*^ 
ft  was  to  this  part  of  the  speech 
that  his  lordship  meant  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  nouse.  It  was  con- 
trary to  parliamentary  usa^  for 
the  speaker  to  acquaint  the  king  at 
the  close  of  the  sessbn  with  any 

•  proceeding  which  had  take^  place 
in  that  house,  before  tach  proceed- 
ings  had  Veceived  iheir  natural  ter- 
mtnation.  In  support  of  diis  doc- 
trine his  lordship  referred  to  the 

,  9peeches  of  sir  Spencer  Ckmipton, 
Mr.  speaker  Onslow,  and  others. 
Sir  Fletcher  -Norton  had  been 
thought  to  have  outstepped' his  pro- 
vince,  bat  still  diat  speech  referred 
to  a  measure  which  terminated  in 
that  house.  Sir  Edward  Turner  in 
the  days  of  Charles  II.  had  indeed 
taken  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
political  conduct  of  government  | 
but  neither  that,  nor  the  addresses 
of  speakers  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Tudor  family,  could  be  regard- 
ed as  safe  precedents.  Of  these  it 
might  be  said,  that  whatever  mean- 
ness could  conceive  or  flattery  sug- 
^st|Waf  to  be  found  in  them  abun- 


dantly. In  one^  Henry  the  Ei^fatli 
was  coypared  for  wisdom  to  Solo* 
mon,  for  beauty  to  Absalom,  for 
strength  to  Sampson ;  and,  in  fine, 
that  ne  could  only  be  likened  to 
that  glorious  luminary  the  sun. 
But  though  these  speeches  abound- 
ed with  futttery  and  pedantry,  they 
did  not  communicate  the  result  of 
debates  in  that  house  which  led  to 
no  specific  measure.  There  was 
one  speaker  who  had  a  just  idea  of 
his  office,  whp,  when  Charles  I. 
entered  the  long  parliament  to  de- 
mand the  five  members  obnoxious 
to  him,  said,  that  **  he  had  neither 
eyes  to  see,  ears  tohear,  nor  tongue  to  - 
speak,butas  the  house^irectedhim." 
Having  thus  stated  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  duty  of  the  speaker, 
he  should  apply  his  observanons  to 
what  took  place  relative^to  the  ca- 
tholic bilL  That  bill  had  only  gone 
through  its  second  reading ;  yet  the 
speech  of  the  speaker  intimated  that 
the  house  had  come  to  a  complete 
decision.  In  what  condition  would 
be  the  privileges  of  the  house»  if 
the  speaker  had  it  in  his  power  thus 
to  pronounce  with  regani  to  tbeif 
opinions  ?  After  alluding  to  several 
branches  of  domestic  policy,  it  is 
observed  in  the  s]ieech,  .that  other 
momentous  changes  have  been  pro- 
posed. But  by  whom  were  they  pro- 
posed? Not  by  the  crown,  in  whicfa 
It  might  be  right  to  inform  the 
crown  of  their  fate ;  but  by  a  mem- 
ber, of  the  highest  talents  certainly, 
but  still  only  a  private  meniberi 
and  their  failure  ought  not  to  have 
been  promulgated  to  the  crown  by 
any sclf-consututed  authority.  With 
regard  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland^ 
it  might  have  been  hoped,  that  the 
refusal  of  full  compliance  with  their 
wishes  would  aot  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  any  gratuitous  comments 
tn  an  unauthorised  communicatiocu 
The   next  words  to   be  noticed 

were, 
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wete^  ^^We  contmae  to  adhere  to 
the  fiudamental  laws/'  Where, 
howerer,  was  the  correctness. 
of  this  statement,  or  what  alter- 
ation in  the  fundamental  laws 
woold  be  caused  by  admitting  cap 
tholics  into  parliament?  That  con- 
stitution which  was  framed  .bj  ca- 
tholic parliaments,  wonid  still  sure^ 
I7  have  existed  even  in  such  an 
eyent.  The  catholics  were  also 
described  as  **  acknowledging  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.''  Would  it  not- 
have  been  well  to  have  abstained 
from  anj  implied  suspicion  of  the 
loyalty  of  men  suffering  under  dis- 
appointment ?  Future  speakers,  on 
such  a  precedent,  might  Qiake  the 
£iilure  of  a  bill  the  vehicle  of  se^ 
rioiu  imputation.  It  was  his  object 
to  sabstsmtiate  the  principle,  that  the 
speaker  ought  not  to  make  any  com- 
munication tothecrown,of  measures 
whidi  had  occupied  the  attention  of 
parliament,  but  had  not  been  coiv- 
sented  to«— In  the  time  of  Henry 
IV,  this  principle  was  clearly  re- 
cognised. His  lordship  then  pn>- 
fessed  that  his  object  was  to  keep 
the  sources  of  our  freedom  unim- 
paired ;  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire 
of  constitutional  jealousy,  and  the 
parity  of  that  constitution  which 
bad  long  been  the  envy  of  the 
world,  the  theme  of  the  eloquent, 
ffui  study  of  the  philosopher,  and 
which  other  nations  had  assumed 
as  their  model.  These  were  the 
views  with  which  he  moved  **  that 
a  special  entry  should  be  made  on 
the  journals^  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent  for  the 
speaker  to  communicate  to  the 
throne  any  thing  which  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  house, 
bat  had  not  been  consented  to.".  ^ 
The  Speaker,  having  read  this  re^ 
solution,  said,  that  after  a  motion 
implying  a  serious  charge  ^of  mis- 
conduct^  fbe  house  would  not  be 


surprised  that  he  should  be  desirojos, 
of  offering  himself  to  its  attention; 
The  mode  of  proceeding  that  had 
been  adopted  was  in  itself  injuri- 
ous to  the  character  of  the  house: 
he-had  expected  a  distinct  and  opea 
charge  from  the  noble  lord.  Neveiw 
theless,  as  the  resolution  was  found- 
.ed  on  a  presumption  of  misconductv 
he  hoped  he  might  be  permitt^  to 
show  that  such  accusation  is  wholly 
groundless.  He  humbly  submitted 
to  the  bouse,  that  all  or  any  of  the 
matters  that  might  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  house  during  its 
session,  may  be  noticed  in  the 
speaker's  speei:h  on  the  occasioii. 
In  the  joiumals  of  the  iiouse  of 
lords»  such  speeches  are  uniformly 
entexed,  and  in  Hatsell's  Reports  it 
is  thus  laid  dovm— «*'It  has  bees 
customary,  <»  the  ^speaker  present* 
ing  the  bills  of  supply  on  the  last 
day  of  session^  for  the  speaker  to 
make  a  speech  at  the  bar  of  the 
lords,  either  immediatdy  arising 
.  out  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bill  itself,  or,  when  at  the  close  dF 
the  session)  recapitulating  the  prin- 
cipal objects  which  have  employed 
the  attention  of  the  commons  do*- 
ring  their  sitting."  The  rig^t  Ikk 
nourable  gentleman  then  referred 
to  numerous  speeches  of  this  kind 
jEi4nn  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
proved  from  them  that  it  was  usual 
m  such  speeches  to  touch  upon 
various  subjects,  and  upon  que^ 
tions  agitated  within  the  walls  of 
that  house,  and  concerning  its  pri- 
vileges. '  He  referred  auo  to  a 
speech  on  the  records  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  when,  in  1792,  a 
*bill  was  brought  in  allowing  catho* 
lies  to  intermarry  with  protestants, 
which  was  rejected  while  it  was  in 
committee.  Mr.  speaker  Foster 
thought  it  his  duty  to  refer  to  this 
important  bill  in  his  speech,  and  for 
that  speech  he  received  the  thanks 
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4>f  die  house. — From  these  instances 
he  concluded  that  on  such  occasions 
the  speaker  is  at  liberty  to  refer  to 
measures  that  have. been  discussed) 
tftilinnited  by  any  consideration  as 
to  their  progress  or  failure. — Innhe 
second  place,  with  respect  to  the 
question,  whether  the  proceedings 
of  the  house  on  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  catholics  were  noticed  in  a 
proper  manner,  he  submitted  to  the 
qouse  that  its  proceedings  tt'ere 
stated  with  tmtli  and  correctness. 
He  had  distinctly  said  that  the 
house  did  not  think  proper  to  ad- 
mit Roman  catholics  to  participate 
in  the  legislature^  Could  less  have 
been  saW  ?  Tl^e  bill  contained  a 
clause  for  granting  to  the  catholics 
political  power,  and  tliis  was  nega- 
tived in  the  committee*  He 'had 
said  nothing  of  what  the  house 
might  do  at  another  time  and  utider 
difierent  circumstances.  As  he  had 
conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
speaker  to  state  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  motive  by  which  the  house  was 
actuated  in  such  a  case,  he  had 
mentioned  those  re?isons  in  ppinting 
out  that  the  laws  require  the  throne, 
the  legislature,  and  the  government 
to  be  protestant ;  and  diat  the  ca- 
tholics admit  a  foreign  jurisdiction* 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
then  contended  against  the  position 
that  the  speaker  can  have  no  know- 
ledge of  VfhiLt  is  done  by  the  house 
when  in  a  committee^  and  conclud- 
ed with  observing  that  great  autho- 
rities had  made  the  path  of  his  duty 
plain,  and  on  those  authorities  he 
hoped  to  establish  his  vindication  : 
m  his  own  conscience  he  stood  ac- 
quitted in  what  he  had  done,  not' 
only  as  a  i^ervant  of  the  house,  but 
as  a  representative  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  with  all 
the  respect  he  felt  for  the  right  ho- 
Aourable  gentleman's  functions  as  a 
speaker«-with  all  the  esteem  that 


he  felt  for  him  individually  at  a 
man,  he  still  remained  of  opinioft 
that  he  had  no  authority,  indirectly 
from  precedent,  or  directly  from 
that  house,  to  make  the  communis 
cation  to  the  throne  (being,  as  he 
had  himself  stated,  the  servant  of 
the  house^)  which  he  had  done  at 
the  close  or  the  last  session^     After 
a  long  and  able  speech,  in  which 
Mr,  Whitbread  showed  that  the  pre- 
cedents produced  by  the  right  ho* 
nourable  the  speaker  did  not  give 
hhn  the  authority  he  had  pretended 
to  derive  from  them',  he  concluded 
with  moving  f*  lliat  all  the  words 
after  the  word  *  Hiat'  be  omined, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing-*—**  it 
appears  to   this  house^   that   Mr^ 
speaker  did,  at  thp  close  of  the  last 
session,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of" 
lords,  communicate  to   his   royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  certain 
proceedings  of  this  house,  had  in  2L 
committee  of  die  whole  house,  r&> 
lative  to  his  majesty's  Roman  ca^ 
tholic  subjects,  which  did  not  ter- 
minate in  any  act  done  by  the  house  j 
and  did  inform  his  royal  highness 
of  the  motives  and  reasons  which 
he  presumed  actuated  the  merhbers 
in    the    proceedings    they   took; 
whereby  he  was  guilty  of  a  viola* 
tion  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him» 
and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
this  house,  of  which  he  is  the  chosen 
guardian  and  protector." 

Mr.  Creevey  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,Bankes  defended  the  prece* 
dents  urged  by  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Wynne  took  a  long  and  able 
review  of  the  history  of  parliamen- 
tary precedents,  and  contended 
against  the  discretionary  power 
which  the  speaker  appeared  to  him 
to  have  assumed  unwarrantably. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  that  if  the 

exercise  of  such  a  privilege  as  that 

assumed  by  the  speaker  were  al- 

.    lowed 
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lowed '  to  pass  with  impunityy  the 
Dext  step  would-be  to  point  out  par- 
ticular individuals  for  the  ax^imad'* 
version  of  the  crown :  and  if  this 
was  done,  it  \\  as  clear  that  the  so« 
vereign  v/ould  soon  be  introduced 
to  tiie  house  lo  overawe  their  dis- 
cussionst  and  put  an  end  to  that 
liberty  of  debate  which  had  hither- 
to formed  a  leading  feature  of  the 
constitution* 

Mr.  Plunkett  considered  the 
speech  of  tlie  speaker  as  one  of  the 
mofit  formidable  attacks  thdt  had 
been  ijiade  upon  the  fr^dom  of 
parliament  «ince  the  revolution.  It 
feU  upon  tho  house  with  peculi^u* 
severity*  as  they  could  not  in  tliis 
case  assert  their  rights  without,  in 
the  person  of  dieir  speaker,  impair- 
ing their  dignity.  The  honourable 
gendeman  then  commented  on  diat 
pan  of  the  speaker's  speech  which 
formed  the  principal  subject  of  ani- 
madversion. -Supposing  the  speaker 
to  have  been  at  liberty  to  make  his 
general  remarks,  yet  he  must  con- 
ceive that  his  speech  was  not  cer- 
tainly a  wilful  misrepresentation, 
but  yet  absolutely  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  sentiments  even  of  the 
committee.  All  .that  passed  in  the 
ymmittee  was,  that  a  specific  mea- 
sure was  rejected  oathe  specific  se- 
candes.  The  other  important  part» 
of  the  bill  were ,  never  pressed  for 
further  discussion :  yet  the  speaker 
indulged,  in  an  address  to  the 
throne,  in  bis  surmises  and  sugges- 
^<Wtt  and  opinions  of  the  prevail^ 
ing  sense  of  the  house.  ^  The  cir- 
cumstances, vere  clear,  that  those 
who  opposed  a  part  of  the  measure 
ia  the  committee  were  actuated  by 
^oua  and  different  reasons.  Then 
how  could  the  speaker  venture  to 
itate  what  was  the  feeling  or  tlie 
opinion  that  swayed  the  majority? 
Not  ten  members  perhaps  agreed,. 
'Ad  yet  he  took  uypon  himself  to  as- 


sign modves  to  the  whole.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  members 
had  declared  the  catliolics  admis- 
sible on  the  specific  securities  of  th0 
bill.  Would  any  man  put  his  han(t 
on  his  heart,  and  say,  npon  his  ho* 
nour,  that  he  believed  the  majority 
of  four  would  put  the  question  final<« 
ly  to  rest  ?  Evidently  it  must  come, 
back  again  ^  the  measure  was  un« 
fJnishedT  But  how  was  it  to  be  pur- 
sued, if  opposed  by  royal  artillery 
on  its  march  ?  If  the  speaker  were 
justifiable,  so  might  the  throne  be^ 
in  its  remarks.  When  the  speaker 
dwelt  on  the  services  of  our  great 
comman^er^  on  the  hard  fought 
battle  of  the  Donro,  on  the  victory 
of  Vimiera,  and  so  forth,  who  did' 
not  echo  back  his  sentiments  with 
joy  and  pride  ?— Every  Irish  heart 
exulted  widi  peculiar  rapture  in  re«^ 
collecting  that  his  country  gave 
birth  to  that  illustrious  man !— «BuC 
was  that  cxacdy  the  moment  to  be^ 
selected  for  pronouncing  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  lords,  and  before, 
die  throne,  the  doom  of  those  ca- 
tholics, the  sluices  of  whose  hearty' 
blood  had  been  opened  to  pour  ic 
forth  for  the  gaining  of  diose  splen« 
"^did  victories  T  It  nad  been  a  Ro- 
man custom  to  introduce  a  slave,  ia 
a  triumphant  procession.  Here» 
while  the  speaker  was  enwreathing 
the  head  of  the  conqueror  with  me^^ 
rited  laurels,  those  who  shed  their 
blood  in  achieving  conquests  were 
to  be  the  only  persons  who  were  not 
to  share  by  the  profits  of  success  in 
the  rights  of  citizens.  It  had  been 
much  better  had  the  topic  been  en- 
tirely on^tted. 

Mr.  Br  Bathurt  vindicated  ^tho 
conduct  of  the  speaker,  as  being 
fully  warranted*  by  the  generu 
usage,  .many  speakers  having  gone 

f  ready  further  than  he .  haa  £>ne. 
le  should  propose  in  the  first  place 
to  negative  Mr.  Whitbread's  amend- 
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menti  and  then  to  negative  the  ori- 
ginal motion  also. 

Lord  Morpeth  declared  that  he 

had  noeantnothing  ambiguous  in  the 

use  of  the  words  "  or  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Whitbread   stated  it  to  be 

his  determination  not  to  withdraw 

his  amendmentt  so  that  it  might 

appear  on  the  journals.  He  should 

'  not»  howerer,  press  it  to  a  division. 

The  house  then  divided  on  the 

•riginal  motion : 

Ayes    ...     106 
Noes    •     •    •     274* 

Majority  against  the  mo- 
tion   .     ;^    .     .     .     •     168 

April  25.— On  the  second  read* 
ing  of  sir  Samuel  Romilly's  bill 
ton  the  corruption  of  blood,  the 
right  hon.  C.  Yorke  said,  that 
the  alteration  of  an  ancient  law  of 
the  land,  as  old  as  the  laws  of  land- 
ed property,  since  the  Norman  con- 
quest, ought  not  to  be  adopted 
without  the  strongest  ^ound% 
either  on  account  of  its  disadvan- 
tages, or  of  the  advantages  likely 
to  accrue  from  such  a  change. 
His  objections  were  not  so  string 
against  some  parts  of  the  bill,  as 
against  others  ;  yet  the  least  ob- 
jectionable part  was,  in  his  mind, 
disadvantageous  to  landed  proper- 
ty, and  involved  the  escheat  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  But  the  main ' 
part  was  what  related  to  high  treason, 
and  the  higher  felonies.  Coituption 
of  blood  was  of  as  much  antiquity 
as  the  succession  of  the  eldest  son, 
and  the  non-succession  of  the  brother 
by  the  half  blood.  The  alteration 
^  was  therefore  of  a  serious  nature. 
Xord  Coke  had  stated,  that  if  the 
wife  of  the  attainted  person  lost  her 
dowei',  and  theii'  children  their 
honours  and  inheritance,  it  vras  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  increase 
the  fear  of  committing  crimes  that 
kfougbt  such  fatal  consequences  on 


those  who  wete  the  most  dear  t0 
them.  Why,  then,  should  the  prin-* 
ciples  of  the  old  law  be  now  altered 
or  departed  from  ?  Was  there  any 
particular  grievance  now  tcT  com- 
plain of?  It  must  appear  to  every 
man  of  candid  mind,  as  a  slur  cast 
upon  the  long  and  benevolent  reign 
of  our  present  sovereign,  to  say  that 
there  was  now  any  particular  occa- 
sion to  introduce  such  an  alteration. 
After  the  revolutions  in  America 
and  France,  and  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land,hnd  set  the  minds  of  many  men 
adrift,  he  did  not  think  it  a  proper 
time  to  relax  the  severity  of  the  law 
in  cases  of  high  treason.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  an  amendment 
to  the  first  clause,  which  -went 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  bill 
extending  to  cases  of  high  treason, 
petty  treason,  and  murder. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  agreed 
that  this  doctrine  was  almosr  as 
ancient  as  any  other  pAft  of  ourfcw,  * 
and  ye^the  mere  antiquity  of  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  a  sufficient  ground 
for  retaining  it.  Many  of  onr  an- 
cient  laws  had  taken  the  hint  of  the 
barbarous  times  in  which  they  had 
their  origin,  and  had  therefore  been 
properly  repealed.  The  tortare  of 
the  peine  forte  ei  dure^  the 'burning 
women  in  cases  of  petty  treasony 
and  the  writ  de  heretico  comhurendof 
were  all  of  as  great  antiquity  as  thb 
outline  of  corruption  of  blood  ;  and 
yet  they  had,  in  enlightened  time% 
been  all  of  them  done  away.  He 
should  perhaps  have  "contented, 
himself  with  gitin?  a  silent  vote 
upon  this  subject,  if  neiiad  not  been 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  repre- 
sentadve  of  a  great  body  of  landed 
prop^etors  m  that  countij.  Cor- 
ruption of  blood,  in  ^ses  or  treason, 
never  was  p^t  of  the  old  law  of 
Scodand  ;  nor,  as  he  believed,  of 
any  countiy  but  this.  It  was  first 
extended  to  Scotland  by  the  act  of 
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ihc  7th  of  qneeo  Anne,  and  with 
the  express  proviso  that  it  should 
expire  ac  tibe  death  of  the  Pretender. 
It  was  on  this  ffronnd  alone  tbattl^e 
members  for  North  Britain  did  not 
oppose  its  introdnctioPy  and  it  might 
be  considered  as  in  some  degree  a 
supplementary  article  of  the  union* 
Sishop  Burnet  states  expressly,  that 
in  the  discussions  upon  it,  he  was 
told  that  it  would  be  just  and  rea* 
sonable  to  have  this  law  repealed 
in  ^ood  times.    By  whom  wa»  he 
so  told  ?  Doubtless  by  those  great 
men,  lords  Somers  and  Cowper, 
who  had  so  great  an  influence  in 
these  times.    The  whole  course  of 
the  argument  then  was,  that  it  must 
be  considered  merely  as  a  tempo- 
ranr  measure,  and  it  was  not  at  all 
defended  on  any  geneial  principle. 
In  ITi'Sy  this  act  was  again  extended 
during  the  lives  of  the  sons  of  the 
Pretender ;   and  it  was  not  until 
1799  that  it  was  made  perpecuaL 
^c  therefore  considered  that  this 
act,  passed  only  fifteen  years  ago, 
was  an  ii^novation  on  the  principles 
declared  by  a}l  die  great  statesmen 
and  legislators  for  toe  last  century. 
This  doctrine  of  corruption  of  blood 
appeared  to  him  the  most  exquisite 
and  unmeaning  injustice  that  could 
well  be  conceived.    If  any  man  had 
been  devising  an  anti-Utopian  go- 
vernment,   where    every  principle 
contrary  to  right  should  be  adopted, 
he  thought  that  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  invent  a  doctrine  which 
would   afiect  the    guilty  less,  or 
transfer  the  punishment  more  upon 
the  innocent,  than  this  doctrine  of 
porruption  of  blood. 

The  solicitor  general  thought  the 
antiquity  of  a  law  was  a  strong 
argument  why  any  proposed  altera- 
tion of  it  should  be  well  and  ma- 
turely considered.  The  general  law 
pf  comipdon  of  blood  had  been  re- 
f  ogaised  pme  after  time  by  a  va- 


riety of  acts  of  parliament,  wherein 
new  felonies  had  been  created,  and 
from  D^hl<;h  the  penalty  of  corrupt 
tion  6f  blood  had  been  expressly  ex- 
cepted, thus  confirming  it  as  ef- 
fectually and  almost  with  « equal 
force,  as  if  re-enacted.  He  hoped 
the  house  would  pause,  therefore, 
before  they  consented  to  any  altera- 
tion of  a  punishment  which  was 
founded  in  the  j^inciple  of  common 
law,  was  recognised  by  Magna 
Charta,  and  ov«r  and  over  again  hj 
repeated  acts  of  parliament.  Cor- 
ruption of  blood,  as  far  as  it  related 
to  treason,  ]pe  was  most  decidedly 
of  opinion  ought  not  to  be  taken 
away,  because  its  operation  upon 
tlie  a£Fections  and  sympathies  of 
men  was  such  as  might  have  the  ef^ 
feet  of  deterring  them  from  the 
commission  of  enormous  and  despe- 
rate crimes ;  and  tliough  he  should 
prefer  that  the  obligations  of  moral 
duty  might  be  alone  sufficient  to 
curb  die  licentiousness  of  vice,  yet, 
as  they  well  knew  that  such  obliga- 
tions were  not  always  effective,  ne,  . 
for  one*  felt  no  objection  in  making 
the  best  affections  of  our  nature  con- 
trol its  worst  passions.  With  re- 
gard to  felonies,  corruption  of  blood, 
as  far  as  it  reached  them,  might  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  replied,  and  on  ^ 
division  the  second  reading  wa$ 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 

April  26. — Mr,  Pascoe  Grenfell 
rose  to  make  a  motion  respecting 
the  sinking  fund  ;  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  his  own  opi- 
nions, as  for  that  of  obtaining  those 
of  the  house.  He  wished  to  con- 
sider that  clause  of  the  sinking  fund 
act  which  allowed  tlie  apphcation 
of  part  of  that  fund  to  the  sfervice  of 
the  year.  It  was  the  act  of  the  26th 
of  the  kin^  that  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  sinkmg  fund :  it  was  a  system 
simple  in  its  principles,  powerfully 
•  e^cacioui^ 
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efficacious  in  its  operations^  and  bet- 
ter thfin  any  that  had  ever  been  de- 
v^ised  for  the  benefit  of  our  finances. 
By  it,  considerable  sums  were  taken 
from  the  consolidated  fund,  and 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sioners, for  keeping  down  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  adherence  to  this 
and  other  acts  had  been  long  and 
nninterrupted  ;  and  vast  sums  had 
been  accumulated  for*  salutary  pur- 
poses. This  was  a  subject  on  which 
a  man  that  had  never  seen  the  Stock- 
jnarketinightform  asgbod  a  judge- 
ment as  any  other.  The  price  must 
necessarily*  depend,  in^i  great  mea- 
sure, on  the  supply  that  was  thrown 
into  the  market.  The  present  mode 
was  a  very  circuitous  one,  and  he 
thought  th^t  it  was  easy  to  prove 
that  It  was  not  the  best.  He  would 
suppose  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
really  wanting  to  borrow  10,000/. 
on  a  large  estate ;  what  would  be 
thought  of  the  person  who  would 
advise  him  to  get  one  broker  to  bring 
bills  of  his  into  the  market  to  the 
amount  of  22,000/.  and  then  send 
another  broker  to  buy  up  12,000/. 
"of  those  bills  ?  And  yet  that  was 
precisely  the  manner  in  which  the 
nation  was  advised  to  act.  If  a  sum 
of  10  millions  was  really  wanting, 
the  course  taken  was  to  raise  a  loan 
of  22  millions,  and  let  the  commis« 
sioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt  buy  up  to  the  amount  of 
12  millions.  He  had  heard  many 
speak  of  the  great  advantages  to  the 
money  market  from  the  steady  pur- 
chases of  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  he 
believed,  however,  that  if  another 
system  ^as  adopted  by  which  the 
loans  were  smaller,  the  funds^  would 
be  higher.  While  the  commissioners 
were  coming  into  the  market  with 
their  bank-notes  to  buy  up  a  part  of 
the  old  debt,  the  contractors  for  the 
new  loan  were  coming  in  also  with 


their  cmnhm  and  scrip  to  tlie  same 
amount,  which  must  tend  as  much 
to  depress  the  funds  as  the  buying 
up  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  debt 
by  the  commissioners  would  go  to 
raise  them.      As  fast  then  as  the 
commissioners  poured  their  money 
into  the  market,  the  contractors  for 
the  new  loan  got  it  out.    If  he  v'ere 
then  asked  what  advantage  the  piib- 
lic  would'  gain  by  changing   the 
mode  of   raising   the   money,   he 
should  answer,  that  they  would  gain 
the  advantages  which  now  go  to  the 
subscribers  for  the  loan.  If  the  com- 
missioners, for  example,  had  their 
share  of  the  profits  for  the  last  loan, 
there  would  have  been  a  gain  to  the 
public  of  above  a  million,  from  the 
premiums  the  shares  sold  at.     It 
would  he  the  same  in  all  those  cases 
where  the  loans  are  profitable,  as 
the  profit  would  then  go  to  the  pub* 
lie,  instead  of  the  contractors.     He 
believed,  also,  that  if  the  loans  were 
smaller,  there  would  be  much  more 
competition,  and  consequently  bet- 
ter  terms  gained  for  the  public.  His 
object  was  only  that  the   subject 
should  have  a  full  consideration. 
He  should  at  present 'only  move  for 
"  An   account  of  the  money  ex- 
pended by  the  commissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
as  also  of  the  average  price  at  which 
the   debt  was  redeemed,  without 
distinguishing  the  funds  in  which 
the  stock  was  redeemed.*'  ^ 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
sAw  nothing  objectionable  in  the 
motion,  and  thought  the  house  was 
much  indebted  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man for  the  ideas  he  had  thrown 
out.  He  had  Very  candidly  statedi 
that  as  to  the  increase  of  the  debt 
within  the  year,'  it  would  be  nearly 
the  same  whether  the  money  was 
raised  in  the  present  mode  by  a 
larger  loan,  and  the  commissioners 
redeeming  part  of  tlie  old  debt,  or 
whether 
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whethar  the  loans  were  smaller,  and 
the  commissioners  were  to  contract 
for  the  remainder.  Although  it 
night  be  nearly  the  Same  as  to  the 
amount  of  defet,  yet  it  was  not  siip- 
po^d  that  it  would  be  the  same  as 
to  its  eiFect  on  the  money  market. 
It  was  generally  supposed  by  those 
,  most  conrersant  with  the  money 
market,  that  the  steady  purchases 
of  the  commissioners  prevented  the 
great  fluctuation  that  otherwise 
would  take  place.  He  was  far, 
however,  from  saying  that  cases 
might  not  occur,  in  which  it  might 
be  proper  to  follow  the  course  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  gentleman  i  for 
example, if  there  was  any  improper 
combination  among  the  bidders  to 
obtain  an  unfair  advantage  from  the 
public  He  would  also  allow  that, 
m  cases  of  voiy  favourable  loans,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  com- 
missioners should  have  a  share  in 
the  advantage.  It  must,  however, 
be  recollected,  that  tlie  loan  of  the 
last  year  had  been  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  the  contractors,  but  that 
some  loans  had  been  losing  bar^ 
gains,  and  that  then  the  public 
would  have  loss  instead  of  profit.  It 
would  be  a  great  object  indeed  to 
increase  the  competition  for  the 
loans ;  but  from  all  the  inquiries  he 
had  made  upon  the  subject,  he  was 
induced  to  believe  that  more  persons- 
Would  bid  for  a  loan  of  twenty-two 
bullions,  if  the  commissioi^ers  con^ 
tinned  their  present  system  of  pur- 
chasing, dian  would  bid  for  a  loan 
of  ten  millions,  if  they  were  to  dis- 
continue it-  He  could  also  see 
another  case  in  which  it  might  per- 
haps be  right  to  follow  the  course 
suggested  by  the  hon.  gentleman  ; 
and  that  was  in  the  case  of  so  small 
a  loan  being  wanted,  as  the  com- 
missioners might  take  themselves 
without  assistance  from  $inv  body 


Mr;  S,  Thornton  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
raised  the  national  debt  from  the 
amount  of  268  milKons  to  900  miU 
lions,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
operation  of  the  sinkbg  fund  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  debt.  He  thought 
that,  after  the  considerable  sum 
diverted  from  the  sinking  fund  last 
year,  it  would  be  highly  impolitic 
to  interfere  with  it  at  present.  There 
was  always  at  the  market  a  quantU 
ty  of  floating  stock,  which  must  ne« 
cessarily  be  sold ;  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  steady  purchases  made  hj 
the  commissioners,  there  must  ne- 
'  cessarily  be  great  fluctuations  which 
would  be  highly  inconvenient.  He 
was  afraid  that  even  the  agitation 
of  the  present  question  would  have 
a  serious  effect  in  depressing  the 
funds,  which  were  now  (whether 
from  the  apprehension  •  of  a  very 
lar;;e  loan,  or  some  other  cause)  at 
least  seven  per  cent,  lower  than  they 
were  before  the  abdication  of  Bona- 
patite  had  been  known. 

The  account  was  then  ordered, 
April  27. — Mr.  sergeant  Onslow  " 
rose  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  a  part  of  the  statute  of  the  5th  of 
Elizabeth.  Almost  from  the  pass- 
ing of  that  act,  every  intelligent 
writer  had  considered  it  as  unjust, 
injurious,  impolitic,  and  even  dis« 
graceful  to  our  statute  books.  No 
good  author  had  written  in  its 
favour  2  it  had  been  frrtered  away 
in  courts  of  justice,  anc/was  looked 
at  as  perfectly  unfit  for  its  purposes, 
with  respect  to  those  who  had  of- 
fended against  its  provisions.  The 
inode  in  which  prosecutions  were 
carried  on  under  it,  was  frequently 
by  joint  persons,  and  originated  in 
malignity  and  personal  res^nttnent. 
No  regular  determinations  had  been 
given  upon  it.  The  judges  were 
even  obliged  to  aisome  the  charac-* 
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ter  of  legislatorSf  rather  than  that  of 
expositors  of  the  law ;  and  thus  the 
statute  remained  under  the  erro- 
neous idea  that  the  poison  was  taken 
out  of  it.  Among  the  apparent 
absurdities  of  the  decisions  of  courts 
upon  the  subject,  it  had  been  de* 
cided  that  a  gardener  was  a  trade, 
that  it  did  not  require  so  much  skill 
'  as  to  make  an  apprenticeship  neces* 
sary ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
trade  not  only  of  a  cook,  but  of  a 
dealer  in  chickens,  did  require  an 
apprenticeship.  In  face,  the  juries 
always  found  themselves  most  re- 
luctant to  give  a  verdict  for  those 
penalties,  although  informed  by  the 
judges  that  such  was  the  law.  There 
was  no  one  point  in  law  so  unset- 
tled, or  so  hard  to  be  ascertained. 
He  had  known  judges  divided  2 
against  2  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
exercising  the  trade  of  a  miller,  on 
a  very  large  capital  of  his  own,  as 
it  was  contended  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  exercise  that 
trade  without  serving  an  appren« 
ticeship.  In  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland they  had  found  out  that  so 
much  skill  was  required  in  cutting 
a  cork,  that  informations  had  been 
brought  against  persons  exercising 
the  trade  of  cork-cutters  without 
serving  an  apprenticeship  ^  and  at 
the  time  the  notice  of  his  motion 
was  given,  they  were  also  going  to 
attack  the  chimney-sweepers.  In- 
Head  of  promoting  trade,  th^  system 
had  been  highly  injurious  to  it. 
Nevertheless*,  on  the  examinations 
before  a  committee  of  that  house, 
there  was  swearing  on  the  part  of 
all  the  trades,  that  apprenticeships 
were  absolutely  necessary.  Basket- 
makers  and  pipe-makers  swore  that 
seven  years  was  the  shortest  time  in 
which  their  trade  could  be  learned. 
The  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  5th 
Elizabeth,  however,  extended  only 
to  the  trades  then  recognisedi  and 


many  of  ourimportant  trades  flou« 
rished  more  without  such  a  system. 
It  had  been  found  advisable  to  re- 
peal the  law  with  respect  to  our 
great  staple,  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture.     It  had  sinc^  been  repealed 
with  respect  to  hatters,  wool-comb- 
ers, and  other  trades.  The  act  was, 
in  effect,  inoperative  as  to  good 
purposes,  and  made  oppres«ve  for 
bad  purposes.     It  was  a  striking 
instance,  that  at  Birmingham  there 
were  frequently /numbers  of  men 
tlirown  out  of  one  particular  em- 
plovment.  What  were  they  then  to 
do  r  Were  they  all  immediately  to 
become  chargeable  to  the  parish; 
or  were  they  to  be  liable  to  penal- 
ties, if  they  took  to  some  other  oc- 
cupation ?    In  consequence  of  the 
happy  news  that  had  now  bi^n  of- 
ficially communicated  of  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  contracts  for 
making  gun-locks   were   counter- 
manded, whereby  20  or  30,000  per- 
sons would  be  thrown  out  of  this 
employment.  -What  were  tliose  men 
to  do,  unless  turn  their  indostrr  to 
some  other  branch  ?  Many  of  those 
who  had  been  lately  employed  in 
making  guns,  had  formerly  been 
employed  as  button-makers;    and» 
on  the  decay  of  that  trade,  had 
turned  to  making  gun-locks,  with- 
out having  served  any  regular  ap* 
prenticeship.     After  s6me  further 
observations,  he  concluded  by  mov.- 
ing  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  5th 
of    Elizabeth  as   related    to   the 
penalties'. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  that  thegene- 
ral  reasoning  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  seemed  to  go  upon 
the  principle,  that  skill  ana  talent 
were  not  obtained  by  indentures, 
Now,  notwithstanding  the  opinions 
of  most  of  the  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  did  not  thii^k  this  bare  as- 
sertion was  of  itselif  a   sufficient 
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yomul  to  induce  the  hoose  to  adopt 
lb  terious  a  change,  sifi  to  remove 
the  sjrstem  of  apprenticeships  alto- 
gether* He  suggested  that  it  would 
be  better  to  retet*  it  to  a  coramittee 
to  present  a  report,  after  hearing 
fridence  from  the  different  trades. 

After  Mr.  sergeant  Onslow  had 
replied  shortly  to  different  objec* 
tions,  the  original  question  was  put 
and  carried. 

.  House  of  lords,  April  29. — 
Lord  Holland  seeing  his  noble 
friend  (Liverpool),  in  his  place,  said, 
he  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  from 
him  the  exact  import  of  the  suspen*- 
sion  dr  cessation,  of  hostilities, 
Which  he  bad  announced  the  other 
day.  When  his  noble  friend  said 
that  a  convention  for  the  suspension 
of  hostilities  had  been  signed  be- 
tween France  and  the  allies^  did  he 
mean  to  state  that  Norway  was  in- 
cluded among  those  powers  be* 
tween  whom  hostilities  had  ceased  i 

Lord  Liverpool  said,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  stating,  in  reply  to  the 
question  put  by  hirnoble  fnend, 
that  Norway  was  not  included  in 
tibe  suspension  of  hostilities. 

Lord  Holland. — Was  it  to  be 
understood  from  that  statement 
that  we  were  at  war  with  Norway  ? 

Lord  Liverpool.— He  had  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  state  the  fact, 
that  orders  had  been  given  at  the 
proper  place  (the  Admiralty)  to 
take  measures  for  the  blockade  of 
the  ports  of  Norway. 

Lord  Grey.— It  was  then  to  be 
Understood  from  this  statement, 
that  the  ports  of  Norway  were  to 
be  blockaded  by  Great  Britain,  in 
order  to  compel  Norway  by  famine 
to  submit  to  unite  itself  with  a  fo> 
reign  power  against  its  inclination  I 
He  heard  this  avowed  with  equal 
•Btonymient  and  grief.  What 
was  tobe  done  upon  this,  he  did 
aotiiiSt.    The  matter  was  in  the 


hands  of  his  noble  friend.  Bu^ 
some  motion  ou^ht  to  be  made^ 
that  the  subject  might  be  thorough^ 
ly  sifted. 

Lord  Holland  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Dulwich  college 
bill,  and  stated  that  the  oi)ject  otit 
Was  merely  to  enable  the  master  to 
marry.  By  the  statutes  made  for 
the  regulation  of  the  college  by  th^. 
founder,  the  master  could  not  be  a 
married  man.  This  had  been  found 
very  inconvenient,  and  was  not 
suited  to  the  present  state  of  so* 
ciety^  If  their  lordships  permitted 
the  bill  to  go  into  a  committee,  he 
should  undertake  to  show  that  this 
alteration  could  not  be  fairly  consi- 
dered as  inconsbtent  with  the  in- 
tention 6f  the  founder ;  and  at  any 
rate,  if  it  appeared  tliat  any  regu- 
lation of  this  description  was  adverse 
to  the  public  interest,  it  was  the  du- 
ty and  within  the  power  of  par- 
liament to  apply  me  remedy.-^ 
This,  was  not  without  precedent, 
as  ^mething  of  the  same  kind  had 
been  done  in  die  case  of  Morden 
college  in  1806.  The  college  was 
founded  at  a  time  when,  by  the 
law,  tlie  ecclesiastical  heads  of  cok 
leges  were  not  permitted  to  marry. 
When  laymen  were  placed  at  tlie 
heads  of  colleges,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  subject  them  to  the 
same  celibacy.  But  at  the  Refor- 
mation, the  prohibition  as  to  the 
ecclesiastical  ne.^.ds  of  colleges  was 
done  away,  while  it  continued  as  to 
laymen — the  former  being  held  to 
celibacy  only  by  the  general  law 
which  was  abolished,  while  the  pri« 
vate  statutes  still  remained  in  force 
as  to  laymen  at  the  heads  of  col- 
leges. It  could  hardly  be  consi- 
dered as  consonant  to  the  intention 
of  the  founder,  that,  under  this 
change  of  circumstances,  the  sta- 
tute as  to  the  celibacy  of  the  master 
should  continue  in  force*  It  would 
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certainly  he  highly  beneficial  to  th« 
\:ollegfe  th:it  this  bill  should  pass  ; 
for,  if  they  consented  to  go  into  a 
committee,  he  understood  that  the 
necessity  almost  of  such  a  change 
in  the  regulations  might  be  proved. 
Tlierc  were  several  absurd  statutes 
besides  this,  which,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  proper  to  alter,  though 
that  was  not  the  object  at  present. 
The  college  was  under  the  necessity 
of  electing  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Allen,  who  should  be  an  unmarried 
man,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  within  a  lx)rt- 
night  from  the  commencement  of" 
the  vacancy.  It  was  obvious  that, 
when  vacancies  frequently  occurred, 
improper  persons  must  therefore 
sometimes  be  chosen.  He  had 
stated  so  much,  on  account  of  the 
industry  which  had  been  exertea 
out  of  doors  widi  respect  to  this 
bill;  but  in  hopes  that  the  house 
would  suffer  the  bill  to  be  commit- 
ted, he  should  say  nothing  further 
on  the  subject  at  this' time. 

Lord  Ellenborou|i;h  was  decided- 
ly adverse  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,  lord 
Grenville,  and  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, were  for  the  bill  going  to  a 
committee. 

Tlie  dujce  of  Norfolk,  though 
he  seemed  to  entertain  strong 
cjpubts  upon  some  points  connected 
witn  the  subject,  thought  the  biU 
fit  to  be  proceeded  in. 

It  was  then  read  a  second  time^ 
and  referred  to  an  out-door  com- 
mittee, which  was  ordered  to  sit 
on  Monday  ^  to  which  day  their . 
lordships  adjourned.  But  the  bill 
was  afterwards  abandoned. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  the  house  resolving ,  itseff 
into  a  committee  on  the   simple 
contract  debt  bill, 
.    Mr.  sergeant  Best  opposed  the 


'speaker's  learin^  the  cba\r,  an^ 
stated  his  objections  to  the  bill  a^ 
considerable  length.  Tlie  law  a^ 
it  at  present  stood  w^s  sufficient  to 
enable  the  creditor  to  recover,  if 
certain  stipulations  were  made  ia 
the.conWact:  he  therefore,  consider- 
ed the  bill  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  nugatory.  He.  thought  it 
would  open  a  door  for  unjust  de- 
mands being  made  on  the  proper- 
ty of  the  dead,  wheh  they  could 
not  be  resisted ;  and  would  there- 
fore be  very  injurious.  Many  of 
the  best  lawyers  who  had  given 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  were 
of  opinion  such  a  measure  would 
be  most  pernicious.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  could  not  consent 
to  such  an  alteration  being  made 
in  tlie  law.  He  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  bill  should  be  com* 
mitted  on  that  day  six  months. 

Sir  A.  Pigot  said,  the  proposition 
that  a  man  who  had  incurred  debts» 
and  who  possessed. property,  should 
not  pay  l^osc  debts,  was  one  wbick 
he    could   not    comprehend.    He' 
had.  long  wished  to  see  the  law  of, 
the  country  improved  with  respect 
to  simple  contract  debts*    It  was 
now  three  centuries  since  men  had 
been  able  to  dispose  of  property  by', 
law,  in  discharge  of  their  debts;  but 
150  years  pf  that  time  it  had  been 
in  the  power  of  testiitors  fraudiilendy 
to  disappoint  ev^n  tliose  creditor^ 
which  lawyers  called  "  creditors  in. 
specialty."     One  hundred  ^nd  fifty 
years  had  passed  since  a  law  had 
been  framed  to  prevent  those  frauds; 
but  up  to  the  present  time,  if  a  man 
avoided  certain  forms  in  his  con- 
tracts, he  might  not  only  leave  his 
property  to  his  posterity  unencum- 
bered by  his  debts,  but  he  jn?ght 
even  sell  it  to  strangers,  aliens  fron^ 
his  blood,  and  thus  defeat  all  his" 
creditors.     That  such  a  law  ought 
no  longer  to  exists   if  a  remedy, 
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conld  be  found,  or  that  it  ought  to 
have  existed  svo  long,  he  would  ne- 
ver admit.     He  wished  it  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  on  whom  the  loss 
must  fall  in  ^uch  cases.    It  fell  on 
honest,  industrious   creditors ;    on 
artisans,  tradesmen,  and  manufac- 
turers, not  on  the  capitalist  who 
holds  a  mortgage  on  the  estate  for 
15or20,000/.     The  evil  to  v^^ich  it 
wis  proposed  to  supply  a  remedy, 
was  one  which  they  all  knew'  to 
exist.    They  all  knew,  that  in  ma- 
ny cases  the  simple  contract  credi- 
tors were  utterly  disappointed  of 
getting  rhAt  td  which  they  were 
jiujtly  entitled.     He  had  never  re- 
acted on  this  subject  without  be- 
mg  lost  in  surprise,  that  the  law 
should  ha^e  remained  in  its  pre- 
sent   iniperfect    state    up   to  this 
day 

Mr.  Stephen  obsenred,  that  his 
hbnourable  friend  had  defended  the 
proposed  reformation  in  the  law  on 
the  broad  foundation  that  it  was  re- 
quired by  justice:  It  had  been  at- 
tempted to  show,  that  such  a  refor- 
mation would  be  hiconvenient ;  but 
hfe  would  ask,  was  inconvenience 
in  some  minor  points  to  be  opposed • 
lo  the  moral  question  of  right  or 
wrong  ?  He  had  not  the  Jeast  fear 
of  being  contradicted  when  he  said, 
tHat  ot  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
p#oprietors  of  landed  estates,  the  • 
rifost  unjust  w*re  those  by  bond;  ' 
yet,  as  the 'law  now  stood,  these 
*  w*re  the  only  debts  the  payment  of 
wftfch  was  secured.*  All  debts  con- ' 


tracted  with  money  lenders  were 
in  this  form.     In  the  colonies  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  act  of  5th  Geo,  II. 
estates  are  made  liable  for  thedeb.ts 
of  the  proprietors  ;  and  the  reason 
-why  the  case  was  not  the  same  in  • 
the  mother  country  was,  bethought, 
because  the  attention  of  parliament 
had  never  been  sufficiently  directed 
to  the  subject.     He  trusted  th^it. 
die  hous^  would  really  not  find  that 
there  was  any  difference  bct^s^n 
the  political  expedience   and  the 
morality  of  the  measure. 
,    Sir  S.  Romilly  replied  tp  the  ar- 
guments of  the  opposers  of  the  bilU 
To  be  consistent,  they  should  have 
moved  the  repeal  of  an  act,    which 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  proposing 
several  years  ago,  and  which  now 
stood  on  the  statute-book,  as  every' 
argument  which  had  been  urged 
against  the  present  bill  was  equally 
applicable  to  the  odief;    He.  had 
been  astonished  to  have  the  autho- 
rity of  lord  Rosslyn  cited  as  against 
the  bill ;  for  it  Actually  happened, 
that  amongst  the  authorities  with  * 
which  he  had  armed  himself  on  the' 
subject  was  that  of  lord  Rosslyn, 
which  was  delivered  in  favour  of 
the  measure  now  proposed,  in  no 
equivocal  terms'.     The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  then  read ' 
the  authority  of  lord  Rosslyn,  which ' 
was  clearly  in  his  favour. 
The  house  divided : 
For  the  bill     .    .    61 
For  the  amendment  37 
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jUrd  Slatihope  on  the  Mesne  Process — IkbaUS  on  Mr^  Wilberforei? s  Mmlom 
en  the  Slave  Trade-^SuBsiiRary  Treaties — Com  Laws — H^ar  Taxes-^ 
Prinee  Regent* t  Message  respecting  the  Duke  of^  JVellingt^nj  t^c, — DehaU 
mt  Lord  Gfiy*s  Motion  respecting  Norway— Lfird  Liverpool  ou  the  Re* 
jent^s  Meuage-'^Debate  on  Mr.Wynn^s  Motion  on  Norway  • 


HOUSEoflords,Ma72^Lord 
Stanhope  observed  that  an  act 
had  passed  injulylast,  commanding 
some  small  allowance  to  be  made 
for  debtors  imprisoned  on  mesne 
{^ocess,  who  would  swear  that  they 
were  not  worth  10/.,  and  that  they 
bad  no  other  means  of  subsistence. 
This  had>  however,  not  been  car- 

|tied  info  eiecution.  Of  this  his 
lordship  mentioned  some  instances. 
He  could  compare  this  system  of 
imprisonment,  he  saidt  for  mesne 
process,  with  all  its  consequences,  to 
nothing  but  the  African  slave  trade : 
ID  was  a  British  slave  trade,  which 
ought  to  be  abolished.  He  then 
presented  two  petitions  relative  to 
these  facts.  These  being. read,  and 
cnrdered  to  lie  on  die  table ;  his 
lordship  stated  that  the'  object  of 
his  motion  was  to  discover  how  far 
the  statute  of  the  51st  of  his  present 

.  majesty  had  been  complied  widi, 
which  ordered  a  table  of  fees,  in- 
spected by  the  judges,  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  most  conspicuous^ place 
in  the  prison*.  This  motion  was 
jigreed  to*  His  lordship  then 
stated  atAx,  he  had  two  bills  to  bring 
fbrvnird  on  the  subject  of  mesne 
process.  In  the  report  of  a  com- 
mitter appointed  by  the  house  of 
Iprd^  it  was  stated  that  a  man  im« 
filmed  on  jnes&t  jjtwttoi  nugbt 


rem^n  seven  months  in  gaol  be« 
fore  the  plaintiff  was  obnged  to 
state  his  cause  of  action ;  and  that 
he  might evenbe imprisoned  twelve 
months  on  the  single  oath  of  his 
adversary  that  he  owed  han  l^. 
If  the  verdict  was  for  the  defen- 
dant, he  had  no  compensation  ex- 
cept taxed  costs,. which  were  not 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  defence.  Even  when  the  origi- 
luil  debt  was  only  a  few  shillings,  a 
rascally  attorney  might  have  raised 
it  to  10/.  or  15/.  by  costs,  and  then 
imprison  the  debtor.  Nay,  it  often 
had  happened,  that  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  met  in  the  same  ^ol, 
the  one  for  debt  and  the  other  fbr 
cpsts  :  thfs  put  his  lordship  in  mind 
of  the  lawyer  in  the  fable,  who  had 
to  divide  an  oyster  between  two 
clients.  According  to  the  evidenct^ 
of  a  very  respectable  magistrate, 
who  had  been  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  out  ef  520  creditors, 
who  had  instituted  proceedings 
within  a  certain  period,  400  had  not 
recovered  their  debts.  A  London 
lawyer  was  always  remarkably 
clever  at  finding;  out  the  me^ns  <tf 
putting  money  ifi  his  own  pockets. 
A  person  had  Utken  a  pair  of  lea- 
ther breeches  cut  of  a  cotta£|e  in 
Kent,  without  smy  intention  of  meft  i 
j)UtaLpndon  Uyrjtt  thouf^t  tha 
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circnmstance  actionable,  and  in,- 
stantlf  set  about  drawing  np  a  de* 
clantion.  There  were  no  less  than 
twelre  counts  in  this  declaration 
about  taking  away  the  leather 
breeches.  There  was  no  force- 
no  vi  et  arms  in  the  business,  for 
there  was  nobody  belonging  to  the 
cottage  at  home  when  the  breeches 
were  taken  away;  and  he  was 
therefore  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  it  charged  that  the  defendant 
had  with  gunsy  pikes,  halberts,  pis- 
tols, and  a  variety  of  other  deadly 
weapons,  broken  open  this  cottage 
andtaken  away  the  leather  breeches* 
This  was  the  first  count.  On  look- 
ing  at  the  second,  he  found  that  the 
dmndant,  not  content  with  small 
arms,  had  atucked  diis  cottage 
with  cannons,  cannon-balls,  bombs, 
and  other  similar  arms,  and  taken 
away  the  leather  breeches.  In  the 
third  count  100  horses,  and  100 
horsemen  upon  these  100  horses,  had 
been  brought  into  this  village  to 
storm  the  unfortunate  cottage,  and 
carry  away  theleather breeches ;  and, 
in  short,  out  of  the  twelve  counts 
eleven  were  pure  fictions,  there 
being  only  one>  which  bore  the  least 
resemblance  to  the  truth.  He  natu- 
rally asked  the  lawyer  what  was 
die  meaning  of  these,  piles,  pistols* 
&c.  The  lawyer,  ^niu3ing  at  his  ig- 
norance, answered,  •*  Oh,  I  see  your 
lordship  don't  understand  diose 
matters ;  that  is  what  we  lawyers 
call  a  liuUity.''  What  do  you  mean 
by  these  cannons,  bombs,  &c.  i 
**  That  is  what  we  lawyers  call  a 
nullity."  What  do  you  mean  by 
this  troop  of  horse  coming  to  carry 
awav  the  leather  breeches  ?  **  That 
is  wfiat  we  lawyers  call  a  ntdlity/' 
In  short,  all  were  nullities  ezce|>t 
one.  Absurd  fictions  of  this  kind 
were  alleged  in  the  declarations  in 
proceedings  in  every  court  of  law, 
wU)i  no  other  motive  than  to  swell 


out  the  costs;  and  this  put  his  . 
lordship  in  mind  of  a  story  told  of 
Wilkes  and  Brook  Watson:  They 
happened  to  be  at  a  meeting,  where 
Brook  Watson,  who  had  a  wooden 
leg,  railed  It. the  lawyers.  Some 
one  asked  Wilkes  what  made  his 
'  brother  alderman  rail  in  this  way 
at  the  lawyers,  M  Don't  you  see," 
replied  Wilkes,  **  that  he  has  Ipst 
one  of  his  legs  by  the  bite  of  a 
shark  r 

His  lordship  then  presented  a 
bill  to    abolish    imprisonment    in  -  ' 
mesne  process,  which  was  not  car- 
ried. 

Housdof  commons.  May  S.— Mr. 
Wilberfbrce  rose  to  make  a  motioo 
for  an  address  to  his  royal  highness  • 
the  prince  regent,  to  take  the  pre-  ^ 
sent  opportunity  of  proposing  to 
foreign  powers  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  In  1806  and  1810,  the 
house  had  voted  nem.  cm.  addresses 
of  a  nature  similar  to  the  present. 
It  was  impossible,  howevdr^  for  anj 
person  not  to  see,  that  there  never 
was  a  period  more  favqurable,  a 
better  pirospect  of  success,  or  more 
powerful  motives  for  interference* 
than  there  was  at  the  present  t[me. 
It  was  a  time  in  whicn  the  British 
cabinet  and  foreign  governments 
were  more  closely  drawn  together* 
and  more  intimately  connected* 
than  at  any  former  period.  It  was 
a  time  when  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope were  about  to  revive  their 
commercial  relations  with  each 
other,  and  to  study  the  elements  of 
a  lasting  peace.  When  we  consi* 
.dered  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances in  which  we  now  stood,  and 
the  extraordinarv  successes  we  had  • 
experienced  in  a  long  course  of  pro- 
vidential events,  it  appeared  to  nim 
that  there  was  no  better  or  more 
acceptable  mode  of  expressing 
our  gratitude  to  that  providence 
which  had  brought  us  in  safety  and 
F  %  triuip]^ 
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triumph  6ut  of  all. our  trials,  than 
^o  do  what  in  us  lay  to  diminish 
.the  mass  of  human  suffering.    Ne- 
ver did  any  time  appear  fitter  for 
the  proposition    he  had    now    to 
make.    The  great  continental  pow- 
ers had  di$tinguishecf  tHemselves 
.by  their  moderation  and  generosity, » 
and  had.  shown  a  tamper  and  cha- 
racter that  left  no  doubt  but  that 
they  would  be  well  disposed  xto 
contribute  to   any  great  plan  for 
the    relief    of    suitering    nations. 
"When  the  present   circumstances 
^ere  taken  into  consideration,  when 
it  was  considered  what  great  pro- 
vocations some  of  the  allied  powers 
had  received  from    France,    and 
what  noble  revenge  they  had  taken 
by  returning  benefits  for  injuries, 
and  gopd  for  evil,  he  felt  a  most 
isanguine  hope,    that   when    they 
were  made  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  this  horrid  traf- 
fic, they  would,  as  a  sequel  tp  their 
noble  conduct,  join  heartily  jn  this 
gieat  act  of  justice  andVhumanity. 
At  the  time  when  this  question  was 
first  agitated,    there    were    great 
and  powerful  interests  contending 
against  it.     It  ,was  then  represent- 
ed lliat  tlie  commerce  and  marine 
of  this  country  woiild.be  ruined  by 
the  adoptfon  of  such  a  measure ; 
that  the  estates  in  the  West  Indies 
could  no  longer  be  cultivated  ;  and 
that  the  slaves  which  were  now 
sold  to  our  islands,  would  be,  in 
future,  murdered  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa.    Those  things  were  so  con- 
fidently p.sserted,  that  it  naturally 
produced    some    hesitation.      We 
had,  however,  ventured  to  try  the 
experiment,    and    tlie    thre;itened 
evils  had    not    taken  place,     We 
had,  therefore,  tried  ibe  experiment 
for  all  otlier  nations  j  and  in  ^ow 
\prcpnslng  to  them  to  abolish  this 
trade,   we   could    confidently    tell 
them  that  thae  evils  )&'ere  not  liker 


ly  to  ensue.     The  slave  trzde  jif 
France  had    Jjeen  practically  de- 
stroyed by  the  war,  and ,  therefor 
that  country  had  nodiing  to  ^iv« 
up  in  this  respect.     He  did  not 
wish  to  appear  to  insult  over  him 
who  had  Lately  fallen  ;  .but  in  jus- 
tice to  his  subject  he  must  say, 
that  there  appeared  such  li  connec-  - 
tion  between  the  slave  trade  and 
Bonaparte,  that  while  he  w^as  in 
power  there  was  but  little  prospect 
of  any  general  agreement  of  na- 
tions to  abolish  it.     He  considered 
Bonaparte  a  far  greater  enemy  to 
mankind,  from  his  principles,  than 
even  from  his  conquests ;  from  his 
openly   laughing  to  scorn  all  the 
established   principles   of   religion 
and  morals,  he  was  indeed  a  dead- 
ly enemy  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind.    The  abolition  of  the  slavje 
trade  could  never  Be  agreed  Jto  by 
him,  as  he  had-not  principle  enough 
even  to  understand  the  motives  of 
it.     When  that  most  able  and  elo-» 
quent  champion  of  the    abolition 
(Mr.  Fox)  spoke  to  him  upon  the 
subject,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
convince  liim  that  England,  or  any 
otiier  country,  coiild  seriously  wish 
for  the  abolition  of  a  measure  from 
•which  revenues  were  derived,  irom 
motiv,es  of  mere  humanity.    The 
present  king,  however,  would  be 
faithful  to  the  great  duties  of  the 
stiition  he  occupied,  and  there  was 
something  even  in  the  misfortunes 
which   he  had   experienced,    that 
naturally  opened  the  mind  cima^ 
to  relieve  the   miseries  of  others. 
As  to  Spain,  she  was  no  longer  in 
those  delicate  and  critical  circum- 
stances,    when    the    government 
would    be   afraid  of   adopting    a 
measure  that  might  give  oficnce  to 
the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  or  some 
other  town  that  might  be  interested 
in  tlie  trad^.    As  to  Portugal,  it 
va&  kuo^ii  ^i  t}ie  prince  .regent 
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of  Portugal  had  signed  an  engage- 
ment with  this  countiy  for  the  gra- 
dnal  abolition  of  this  trade ;  but 
Portugal,  he  was  sorry  to  see,  still 
persisted  in  the  shameful  traffic. 
He  then  read  some  regulations 
■which  had  been  adopted  by  the^ 
Portuguese  government,  which,  tO 
his  reelings,  were  more  provoking 
than  even  doing  nothing  for  their 
relief.  Sweden  had  already  ac- 
quiesced in  the  proposition  of  our 
government.  Denmark,  much  to 
Its  honour,  had  discontinued  the 
trade  for  a  long  time:  and  Ame- 
rica had  declared  against  it.  He 
did  not  think  the  present  motion 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
mindirig  ministers  of  the  subject ; 
but  his  object  was  to  strengthen 
their  representations,  by  showing 
to  fill  foreign  powers,  that  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  had  not  acted  from 
i  mere  transient  fit  of  humanity 
and  justice,  but  that  they  considered 
this  as  a  subject  of  the  most  seri- 
ous nature,  and  never  could  lose 
sight  ©r  it.  It  "tvould  be  a  noble 
sequel  to  the  glorious  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  Europe,  if  a 
foundation  were  now  laid  for  the 
future  security,  peace,  and  happi- 
ne^  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa. 
Our  thanksgivings  to  heaven  for 
our  own'  deliverance  would  not 
then  be  met  by  the  shrieks  of  the 
strfiering  natives  of  another  country. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
what  -was  complained  of,  was  not 
ihefely  the  sufferings  of  those  indi- 
viduals, torn  from  their  c?)untry 
and  their  friends,  \and  sold  to  slave- 
ry ;  but  the  great  sum  of  African 
misery  was,  that,  in  fconsequehce 
of  this  tr^lde,  intetrtal  wars  wbre  for* 
e^er  raging  in  Africa,  aiid  its  inha- 
bitants were  unatquainted  with 
peafcc  or  security.  Although  he 
was  nb  advocate  for  the  Roman 
cathoirtr  rfeligion^  yet  he  must  still 


do  that  justice  to  many  of  the  heads 
of  it  to  say,  tl\at  the  decrees  of  the 
pope  and  the  recommendations  of 
their  clergy  had  principally  contri- 
buted, in  former  times,  to  the  en- 
franchisement'of  the  lower  orders 
of  the' people  in  Europe.  He  there- 
f(tre  did  believe,  that  the  spirit  of 
that  religion  would  now,  in  catholic 
countries,  incline  the  rulers  "  to  do 
justice  and  to  love  mercy  j"  and  he 
thought  that  the  reverence  now 
shown  to  the  pope  was  a  pledge 
that  the  catholic  countries  would 
not  oppose  a  proposition  made  to 
them  in  the  true  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  slave  trade  had  been 
described  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  great- 
est practical  evil  wliich  had  been 
suffered  to  afflict  the  human  race. 
— He  concluded  by  moving  an  ad* 
dress  to  the  following  eHect  :— 
"  Thaj  the  house,  relying  in  confi- 
dence on  the  solemn  assertibns  and 
declarations  which  it  had  promul- 
gated in  1806  and  1810,  for  the 
absolute  and  unequivocal  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  humbly  besought 
the  prince  regent  to  interpose  the 
good  office?  and  interference  of  go- 
vcrnitient  with  the  allied  powers  on 
the  continent,  to  induce  them  to 
aid  and  assist  in  this  dbirable  and 
humane  object,  by  discountenancing 
and  forbidding  the  same  in  their 
respective  dominions." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
safd,  he  could  not  but  hope  that 
the  unanimous  declaration  of  the 
British  parliament  would  have 
great  weight  with  all  the  allied 
powers  on  the  continent ;  and  that 
his  honourable  friend  who  had  ori- 
ginally brought  for.ward.  this  laud- 
able and  most  important  measure 
would  live  to  see  it  carried  into 
most  complete  effect,  and  would 
be  rewarded  with  that  universal 
approbation^  which  his  '  unabated 
exertions  and  continual  persever- 
F  4  auce 
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ance  for  so  many  years  so  eminent* 
ly  entided  him  to. 

Mr,  Ponsonby  gave  his  most' 
cordial  approbation  to  all  that  had 
"fallen  from  the  honourable  mover. 
He  alluded  to  the  despotism  which 
had  just  been  overthrown  in  France, 
and  observed,  that  the  governments 
of  Enrope  may  rejoice  in  that  just 
combination  of  power  which  has 
rescued  them  from  the  tliraldom  of 
a  single  individual.  Strange,  there- 
fore, would  it  be,  if  Europe,  owing 
her  glory  and  sidety  to  the  interpo- 
sition of  providence,  should  make 
so  ungrateful  a  return  as  to  join  in 
the  infliction  of  misery  on  her  fel- 
low^reatures.  He  would  add, 
that  that  power  which  had  endea* 
voured  to  found  an  excuse  for  the 
slave  trade,  on  motives  of  hun^ani- 
ty,  had  itself  been  guilty  of  a  most 
i^sgraceful  offence  against  bumap 
nity.  Such  language  was  a  mean, 
malignant  and  if^ncorous  attempt 
*  to  combine  the  attributes  pf  virtue 
with  an  endeavour  to  increase  the 
miseries  of  the  human  race, 

Mr,  Canning  rose,  not  to  express 
his  sentiments  on  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  'that  was  unneces- 
sary, as  they  were  already  known 
to  uie  house  ;  he  rose  to  declaie  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  tlie  vote 
which  they  were  about  to  come  to 
this  night  would  not  be  a  barren 
▼ote,  but  one  that  would  material- 
ly aid  the  great  cause  they  were 
.  anxious  to  promote.  Their  unani- 
mity on  this  occasion  would  not 
merely  support  what  ihcy  had  al- 
ready done,  but  would  do  much  to- 
wards persuading  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  to  unite  with  England  to 
put  down  dio  slave  trade.  Let  it 
not  be  said,  when  this  language  was 
held,  that  the  English  were  ^ways 
vaunting  of  their  importance  in,  and" 
influence  over,  Europe.  On  such  an 
•ccasion  they  had  a  right  to  expect 


that  their   example  atjd  authority 
would  produce  tne  happiest  results* 
With  those  powers  who  had  not 
acknowledged  the  injustice  of  this 
traffic  in  human  blood,  the  autho« 
rity  of  Great  Britain   must  have 
some  weight,  and  with  that  larger 
portion  who,  approving  the  prin- 
ciple acted  upon  by  England,  f^r- 
ed  the  application  of  it  in  their  cfwn 
case,   our  example  must  prevail. 
The  apprehcQsions  they  at  present 
entertained,  must  be   in  a    great 
measure  removed,  when  they  siw 
that  we,  after  cutting  off  that  tj^de« 
which  was  to  us  a  source  of  wealth 
and  power,  (if  it  ever  had  been  a 
source  of  wealth  and  power  to  any 
nation  on  earth,)  had  lost  nothing 
by  obedience  to  ue  dictates  of  hu- 
manity, but  had  still  been  able  no|f 
only  to  defend  ourselves,  but  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  restoration 
of  the  independence  of  Europe.-^ 
With  those  powers  who  had  not  re» 
cognised  tlie  propriety  of  abolishing 
the  slave  trade,  he  would  now  tafct 
a  higher  tone  than  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  wise  in  the  day  of 
their  distress,  when,  struggling  with 
difficulties,  they  looked  tg  this  coun* 
try  J   for  he  would  take  a  higher 
tone  with  them  for  this    reasont 
were  they  in  some  sort  dependent 
on  us,  a  strong  remonstrance  on 
tliis  subject  would  have  gone  with 
too  much  of  authority  j  but  now 
that  the  danger  was  past,  and  they 
had  recovered  their  indejpendencet 
we  might  assume  a  loftier   ton*- 
without  appearing  to  insult  them* 
by  holding  out  a  threat  if  they  re» 
fused  to  comply  with  our  wishes, 
Sp^n  and  Portugal  could  now  de« 
fend  themselves  without  our  assisU 
ance,  and  they  could  decline  a^ 
tending  to  our  representations  with* 
out  fear  of  being  abandon^  to 
ruin.  This  then  was  the  time  when 
we  conld  speak  wid^  most  freedosni 
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^fbr,  99  we  could  urge  it  with  more 
«f  delicacy  than  ^nnerly,  so  vre 
foiild  press  it  with  more  of  firm« 
aess.    The  happ]r  adjastment  of 
ihe  affairs  of  the    worlds    which 
•eeioed  now  about  to  take  place, 
would  he  incomplete,  if  an  attempt 
to  put  an  end  to  tlie  slave  trade  did 
not  form  one  grand^  feature  of  it. 
The  technical  consent  to  its  abo- 
iitiea  of  those  powers  who  were 
lM>t  actively  engaged  in  it,  ought  to 
he  obtained,  as,  if  this  were  nOt 
done,  their  flags  would  be  abused 
hf  individuals  belonging  to  other 
countries,  who  would  be  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  subterfuge 
to  avoid  punishment.  The  sanction 
of  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
to  its  being  done  away  was  neces** 
sary,  and  of  vast  importance,  not 
90  much  for  the  mighty  power  they 
possessed,  as  for  the  use  they  had 
made  of  that  power*    If  their  con* 
sent  were  not  given  to  the  abolition 
of , the  slave  trade,  things  would 
not  merely  remain  as  they  are  in 
this  respect,  but  the  traffic  in  slaves 
would  be  greSiter  than  it  had  been 
for   many    years.    The  -  question 
then  was,  wibether  the  ssra  of  a  ge- 
neral peace  in  Europe  should  se- 
core  the  repose  of  Africa,  or  ftrmish 
a  new  starting-post  for  the  plunder 
and  devastation  of  that  quarter  of 
the  globe.  He  hoped  that  the  voice 
of  the  people,  heard  through  that 
onantmoas  vote  of  the  house,  in 
favour  of  that  which  justice,  which 
humanity,  and  which  sound  policy, 
all  combined  to  recommend  to  eve- 
ry nation,  would  not  appeal  to  the 
assembledniajesly  of  Europe  in  vain. 
-  Mr.  Marryatt  could  take  upon 
himself  to  state,  that  those  connect- 
^    .ed  with  the  West  India  colonies 
were  as  anxious  as  any  other  class 
-of  persons  could  be,  for  the  univer- 
sal abolidon   of  the  slave*  trade. 
Voleii  the  b9«se  sind  the^  country 


went  further  than  they  had  yet  gonai 
in  this  business,  though  they  had 
washed  their  own  han£of  the  guilty 
they  had  done  little  towards  lessening 
the  evil  which  they  proposedto  reme- 
dy, as,  while  the  subjects  of  other 
countries  engaged  in  it  at  all,  they 
did  more  m  proportion'  as  this 
country  did  less.  From  the  report 
of  the  African  society,  tt  appeared 
that  up  to  the  year  1810,  the  aver- 
age number  of  slaves  obtained  fix>nnL 
Africa  annually  amounted  to  eigh- 
ty thousand,  one  halfof  which  were 
carried  away  by  the  Spaniardsf 
and  the  ^ther  half  by  the  Portu- 
guese. Tliat  trafik  which  was  for-' 
merly  carried  on  in  English  ships, 
was  thus  kept  up  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  vessels^*— The,  abolitiott 
of  the  slave  trade  had  produced  OfOB 
good  effect,  that  of  gready  melio* 
rating  tije  condition  of  the  slaves  la 
the  colonies.  The  negroes  were 
much  better  treated,  ^nd  the  old 
system  of  having  night  and  day 
gangs  liad  been  abandoned.  The 
total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
would  be  a  glorious  consummation 
of  the  happy  events  lately  witnes^ 
in  Europe;  and  he  thought  the 
prince  regent  could  not  be  called 
upon  to  perform  a  more  grateful 
task,  than  that  which  the  rcsoludon 
before  the  house  went  to  assign  ta 
him.  . 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  those  wero 
deceived,  who  imagined  every  man 
in  England  wished  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  Before  be  Imew 
any  thing'of  the  present  motion,  it 
had  come  to  his  ears,  that  there 
were  persons  in  this  country  base 
enough  to  wish  for  the  return  of 
peace,  on  account  of  the  facilities  ie 
would  afford  for  carrying  on  thii 
detestable  traffic  under  another 
flag.  He'  was  glad  tins  motion 
had  been  so  ablv  supported  by  hit 
right  hoaoiirable  fn^d  near  him 
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(Mr.  Ponsonby),  andihe  right  ho- 
noarable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Canning),  as  the  demonstration 
thus  madct  would  convince  those 
persons  to  whom  he  had  Eluded, 
that  the  legislature  was  intent  upon 
procuring  the  perfect  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  throughout  tlie 
world.  At  a  former  period,  when 
-w^  Tecommen4)sd  the  abolitipn  of 
the  slave  trade  te  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  it  was  thought  we  ought 
•fo  set  the  example,  by  abolishing  it 
ourselves.  It  was  under  such  cir-^ 
ctmistances  that  the  last  peace  was 
-concluded,  and  refleciions.  were 
■then  cast  on  the  advocates  for  the 
.abolition  of  the  skive  trade  in  that 
Ihonse,  because  such  a/  step  had  not 
hten  taken.  That  Mot  itemamed 
*<m  oBr  character  no  longer.  We 
had  now  set  the  'example.  He  wa's 
^lad  to  concur  in  the  address,  and 
he  Sloped  it  would  produce  a  gene- 
iral  and  beneficial  effect— beneficial 
«ven  «c<:ording  to  the  most  sordid 
calculaltion — as  the  iradmg  interest 
of  cvety  country  would  profit  by 
it.  He  had  been  present  'at  many 
of  tiie  debates  which  precluded  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  m  this 
cxnoitry^  which  perhaps  boasted 
the  greatest  display  of  eloquence 
^from  the  members  then  on  both 
sides  of  the  house)  ev^  witnessed 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Pitt  commenced 
the  Vnarch  of  one  of  his  speeches,  by 
mppealtng  to  those  who  would  only 
consider  their  interest,  who  had  no 
feeling  but  in  their  purse,  and  de- 
monstrated by  arguments  w^hich 
could  not  be  answered,  that  it  was 
^eir  interest  to  put  an  end  to 
k  traffic  so  disgraceful.  He  had 
then,  with  that  eloquence  wli^ch  he 
so  well  knew  how  to  use,  applied 
himself  to  persuade  them  to  do  it. 
This  argumetit  ought  now  to  be 
held  out  to  the  <{eluded  govern^ 
fnetits  of  Spain  and  Portugal^  and 


to  that  most  deluded  government 
which  attempted  to  justify  tlie  slave 
trade.  They  ought  to  be  made  to 
understand  that  fheir  interest  re^ 
^oired  that  this  traffic  should  be 
no  rtiore.  He  could  not  anticipate 
opposition  tx>  the  motion  ;  and  but 
for  the  desire  he  felt  to  expreiss  his 
own  feeling  on  this  subject,  h^ 
should  have  thought  it  quite  unne- 
cessary to  add  one  word  to  the  able 
speeches  of  those  who  had  preceded 
him. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  and  Mr.  W.  Smith 
both  spoke  in  approbation  of  the 
motion,  which  was  then  carried 
nem,  con* 

A  similar  address  was,  on  th^ 
following  day,  moved  in  the  house 
•of  lords  by  lordGrenville,  and  car- 
ried. 

May  4.— Mr.  Whitbi^ad  on  sub- 
sidiary treaties,  &c.  observed,  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
nat  yet  given  a*ny  notice  of  the  day 
■he  meant  to  move  the  consideration 
of  the  treaties  of  subsidy  and  ftlti- 
ance.  Tliere  was  another  and  a  moat 
Extraordinary  treaty  also,  of  which 
no  mention  had  been  made,  though 
he  wished  to  know  whether  it  wai 
in  existence,  and  likely  tor  be  laid 
before  the  house.  He  alluded  to  a 
treaty,  signed  on  the  11th  of  April, 
with  the  late  emperor  of  France, 
by  all  the  allies,  except  England, 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  which  treaty  an  Engli^ 
officer  Was  now  acting  by  superin- 
tending the  removal  of  Bonaparte 
from  France  to  the  island  of  Elba. 
There  might  be  good  t*eason^  M 
not  cotnmunicating  this  treaty  to 
the  house  ;  but  he  wished  to  know 
whether  such  a  treaty  was  in  ex- 
istence, and  whether  the  govern- 
ment intended  to  refuse  it  or  not. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequel' 

said»  that  he  should  eertainlv  giv^ 

sufficient  notice  for  consid^ig  the 

treaties 
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treaties  in  a  conmiittee  of  supply. 
With  Regard  to  the  other  trea^»  he 
cotfld  only  say,  that  he  .had  no 
doubt  all  the  eogagements  into 
vhich  this  country  had  entered 
would  be  duly  communicated  to 
parliament. 

•Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  had  re- 
ceived no  reply  to  his  questions. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said  they  were  questions  which  he 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  answer. 

May  5. — ^A  long  debate  took 
place  respecting    the    com    laws, 
which  were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole-  house.     In  that  com- 
mkjtee  sir  H.  Parndl's  first  resolu- 
tion was  carried,  "that  the  expor- 
tation of  com,  grain,  meal,    &c. 
from  any  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom should  be  permitted  at  dl 
timesy  -without  the  payment  of  any 
duty,  and  without  receiving  any 
bounty  whatever," — ^Upon  the  se- 
cond resolution,  **  that  the  several 
duties  now  payable  in  respect  of  ail 
corn,  g^rain,  meal,  and  flour  im- 
ported  into  the  united  kingdom, 
should   cease  and  determine;  and 
that  certain  duties,  specified  in  ^ 
annexed  schedule,  should  be  paid 
in  lieu   thereof,"     Mr.  Huskisson 
moved  an   amendment,   the  sub- 
stance of  which  was,  that.  63s.  a 
quarter  should  be    the    price    at 
which  com  should  be  allowed  to 
be  imported,  on  paying  the  duty 
of  245.  Sd. ;  and  that  as  the  com 
rose  in  price,  the  duty  should  di- 
mmish in  exact  proportion ;  so  that 
whenever  corn  might  rise  to  S6s, 
a  quarter,  the  duty  should  cease 
and  determine.-— The  resolution  so 
amended    was    agreed     lo.-^The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  then 
moved  a  resolution,   that  foreign 
corn    imported    and    warehoused 
Aofold  be  free  ft-om   duty,  umil 
brought  to  market,  and   that   it 


might  be  exported  trithotft  tbe  psqr- 
ment  of  any  duty  J— Agreed  <o.  ^ 

The.  bill  on  tbe  com  laws  having 
gone  through  most  of  tbe  stages 
was  at  lengUi  thrown  out. 

May  9.— The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  said,  that  there  weiie 
many  taxes,  the  expiration  of  which 
was  fixed  at  six  months  after  the 
termination  of  the  war.  As  this 
might  happen  when  parliament 
4was  not  sitting,  and  their  modified 
continuation,  though  necessary, 
could  be  provided  tor,  he  moved, 
that  the  excise  and  custom  duties, 
excepting  those  on  vessels  clearing 
out,  or  goods  carried  coastwise, 
should  continue  in  force  until  the 
lOthof  July  1815. 

Mr.  Whitbread  asked  whether  it 
was  to  be  inferred,  that  the  income 
tax  was  to  expire  on  die  5tk  taf 
April  netxt  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  eaccfaequar 
said,  that  this  was  a  question  which 
must  depend  on  the  progress  dr 
result  of  the  war  with  America.  ' 

May  10.— The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  brought  down  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  prince 
regent  :— 

Qeorge,  P.  R.  The  prince  re- 
gent, actins;  in  the  name  and  on.the 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  jixv'mg  taken 
into  consideration  the  many  signal 
victories  obtained  by.  the  vaiour 
and  skill  of  field-marshal  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  has  been  pleased  to 
create  him  a  duke  and  marquis  cf 
the  united  empire ;  and  his  royal 
highness  is  desirous  of  further  ms- 
nife^iing  the  high  ^nse  he  has  at 
his  eminent  services,  which  have 
exalted  the  renown  of  the  British 
arms ;  established  the  safety  atid  irp* 
dependence  of  Portugal  and  Spain  | 
and  conrtibuted  largely  to  restore 
the  tranquillity  of  £urope.**-The 
prince  regi^nt  therefore  recommendt 

it 
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it  to  his  £utfaliil  eommons  to  enable 
him  to  grant  such  an  annuity  to 
field-marshal  the  duke  of  Wellmg* 
ton,  and  the  heirs  of  his  bodj-  suc- 
ceeding to  the  title,  as  shall  tend 
to  support  the  dignity  conferred  on 
him,  and,  at  the  same  time^  furnish 
a  lasting  memorial  of  the  fieelings 
of  his  royal  highness,  and  of  the 
gratitude  and  munificence  of  the 
British  nation. 

Similar  messages  were  brought 
down  to  die  same  effect  relative  to 
lords  Lyndoch,  Hill,  and  Beresford. 
House    of  lords.    May    10.  — 
The  order  upon  which    their  lord- 
,  ships  were  summoned  being  read, 
cj|rl    Grey    stated,    that    a    sub- 
ject of  greater  importance,  as  to 
principle,  had  never  been  discussed. 
It  included  the  maxims  of  good 
faith,  of  moral  and  political  justice, 
the  doctrines  of  public  law,  and  the 
interpretation  of  treaties.    These 
^rere  all  to  be  considered  before  we 
decided  on  the  conduct  of  a  people 
%eho  had  done  us  no  injury,  and 
who  were  known  to  us  only  by 
their  patriotism,  their  industry,  and 
their    virtues.     The   treaty   with 
Sweden  had  last  year  been  sanction- 
ed by  parliament,  notwithstanding 
the    opposition    of    himself    and 
friends:   he  was  still  of  opinion, 
that  Britidi  policy  never  sustained 
a  greater  shock,  nor  the  British 
character  a  deeper  stain,  than  had 
been  inflicted  by  that  treaty.     No 
authority  could,  however,  induce 
him  to  persuade  this  country  to'  de- 
part from  her  engagements;  and 
jf  it  could  be  shown  that  this  treaty 
compelled,  us  to  assist  Sweden  in 
the  subjugation  of  Norway,  <heir 
lordships  would  do  well  to  reject 
his  motion.     But  the  first  question 
was,  whether  that  treaty  required 
from  us  such  measures  as  were  now 
pursued  towards  Norwaj :  second- 


ly, whether  those  measures  toaU 
be   justified  by  the    doctrines    of 
public  law :  thirdly,  whether  Swe- 
den had  so  acted  as  to  be  entitled 
to  call  upon  us  for  the  execution  of 
these   measures;      and,    fourthly^ 
whether  sound  policy  would  iustify 
us  in  complying  with    such  de- 
mands.— In  considering  the  con- 
struction of  the    treaty   itself,   it 
would  be  found  to  contain  no  such 
obligation  as  the  blockade  of  the 
j)orts  of  Norway.    At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Russia  we  had  agreed  to 
employ  force  to  compel  iJennuirk 
to  relinquish  Norway.  The  obliga- 
tion contracted  on  our  part  had  been 
fulfilled.    Wehad  not  guarantied  to 
Sweden  the  peaceable  possession  of 
Norway.     That  such  was  the  fair 
construction  of  the  treaty,  be  ap- 
pealed to  his  majesty's  mkiistcrs  ■ 
a  construction  which  was  admitted 
hi  their    subsequent  treaty    with 
Denmark.    What  then    did   this 
treaty  bind  us  to  perform  I    Cer- 
tainly, to  use  every  possible  exer- ' 
tion,  that  Denmark  should  agree 
to  the  transfer  of  Norway  to  Swe^ 
den-^and   now,   when    Denmark 
had  ceded  all  htr  claims  to  that 
country,  we  were  resorting  to  fur- 
ther and  more  obnoxious  measures 
of  compelling  the  submission    of 
Norway. — Would  the   noble   and 
learned  lord  at  the  head  of  the  law 
permit  the  recovery  upon  a  con- 
tract   "tf^  iniiio'   illegal?    Would 
they  not  say.  You  have  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  which  is  ah  huth 
void,  and  you  must  bear  the  loss  ? 
—-In  the  case  of  nations  the  princi- 
ple was  the  same — ^the  difPerence  of 
power  made  no  difference  of  jus-    • 
tice«— ^What  were  the   disposable 
rights  of  the  king  of  Denmark  ?-^ 
were  they  founded  en  the  consent 
of  the  people,  on  which  all  thrones 
rested  i  ori  did  they  allow  him  te 
transfer 
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tnnsSet  the  peopje  of  Norway  like 
cattle?  He  was  speaking  in  the 
ntQeteenth  cei^tury^  and  in  the 
British  parliament^* and  surely 
there  wanted  no  arguments  to 
proue,  that  a  sovereignty  could  not 
be  transferred,  without  the  consent 
of  ^e  people,  nor  that  a  sovereign 
had  no  title  (o  obedience  when  he 
ceased  to  give  protection.  This 
was  the  principle  of  the  revolution 
in  this  country — upon  this  principle 
his  piajesty  reigned^  The  rights 
cf  the  king  of  Denmark  were  those 
of  a  sovereign  only,  and  not  of  a 
proprietor.  From  what  Grotius 
had  written  on  this  subject,  it 
might  be  deduced,  that  sovereignty 
could  not  be  transferred  witnout 
the  express  or  implied  consent  of 
the  people.  PuffjendorflF  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  "  If  a  prince,"  ac- 
cording to  that  writer,  "  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  his  sovereignty,  he 
coald  not  place  a  portion  of  his 
subjects  under  any  obligation  not 
to  resist  the  surrender— he  could 
not  hinder  t^eir  erecting  themselves 
into  a  commonwealth,  ,or  any 
other  disposal  of  themselves."  The 
whole  of  VattePs  writings  went  to 
prove,  that  sovereignties  could  ne« 
ver  with  justice  be  transferred,  un- 
less the  people  consented  to  the 
transfer. — ^These  authorities  were 
conclusive.— *Hp  wished  their  lord- 
ships to  imagine  what  would  be 
the  consequences  of  an  attempt  of 
the  kyig  of  England  to  transfer 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land. When  Richard  the  second 
had  transferred  even  the  soverei^- 
ty  of  Gascony,  the  Gascons  resist- 
ed, and  their  resistance  was  success- 
fiiL  When  John  gave  up  the'  so- 
vereignty of  England  to  the  pope, 
the  barons  asserted  the  principle, 
that  the  king  had  no  such  right. 
What  was  tlie  consequence  of  the 
iranifer  of  the  crown  of  Scotland 


b^  Baliol  to  our.  Edward  L  Ha4 
history  sanctioned  the  pretence  that 
the  resistance  of  the  Scotch  was  re- 
bellion ?— Had  history,  as  well  ail 
Edward,  condemned  the  ^at  and 
patriotic  Wallace  as  a  traitor  ?  No 
— the  transaction  had  fixed  a  deep 
and  indelible  stain  upon  the  charac« 
ter  of  the  British  monarch ! 
**  Scots  who  hstve  with  Wallace  foled-^ 

Scots,  whom  Bruce  lias  often  led-— 

Welcome  to  your  gorey  bed ! 

^  Or  to  victoiT  !*- 
In  these  and  similar  lines  bad  th« 
glorious  struggle  against  the  trans- 
fer of  sovereignty  been  conse* 
crated.  That  part  of  our  history 
was  never  read  by  any  who  were 
sensible  of  the  value  of  liberty  and 
independence,  without  regret.  Whor 
did  not  desire  to  be  a  sharer  in  the 
noble  efforts  of  a  Wallace  and  ai 
Bruce?  Who  did  not  follow  th« 
actions  of  those  heroes  with  breath- 
less ^anxiety,  and  the  most  ardent 
wishes  fbr  their  success  { 

'*  Thy  spirit,  ludependence,  let  me  share? 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart,  and  eaele-eye : — 
Thy  steps  I*U  follow  with  my  bosom  bare% 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the 
sky." 
The  Scottish  barons  had  replied 
to  the  pope,  that  no  king  should 
be  impo^d  upon  Scotland  without 
their  consent*  Such  was  then  tho 
language  of  the  Scottish  barons» 
and  such  was  now  the  language  of 
the  Norwegiaafreeholders !— Thus^ 
he  had  proved,  that  we  were  not 
bound  by  the  construction  of  the 
treaty  to  assist  in  the  subjugation 
of  Norway;  and  since  it  was  clear 
that  the  kin^  of  Denmark  could 
not  transfer  the  sovereignty,  it  was 
equally  clear  that,  let  whatever 
treaty  exist,  no  one  could  justljr 
compel  the  Norwegians  to  snbmis« 
sion.— -His  lordship  then  adverted 
to  the  documents,  and  complained 
x>f  their  defective  character.  Swe- 
den did  not  appear  to  have  furnish- 
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ed'  her.  cbntlngetift  of  troops,  nor 
co«dd  the  noble  lords  pretend  abso-' 
Itaeiyto  say,  that  the  crOwn  prince 
hkd  done  his  doty^    What  was  the 
testimony  of  >Mlr.  Thornton  and  sir 
Charles 'Stewart  on  this  subject? 
What 'would  be  that  of  the  gallant' 
immhal    Blncher,    could    he    be 
brought  to  give  his  opinion  of  the 
services  of  the   crown    prince   of 
Sweden?. During  the  eventful  pe- 
riod«^that  followed  the    battle  of 
Leipsic,  who  ever  heard   of  the 
crewi  prince  ?  Was  not  the  strongs 
est  discontent  excited  by  his  inac- 
wk^2   and    when  he  did  move» 
nfJbsite- did  he  move?    Not  upon 
the*  enemy,    but    upon    Norway. 
Even  when  he  had  compelled  Den* 
mark  to  consent  to  the  cession  of 
Norway^  where    was    the  crown 
prince  during  the  anxious  months 
of  January,  February,  and  March? 
— Whji  on  the  28th  of  March  he 
was  at  Liege  I  There  a  demi-official- 
article  had-  appeared  in  the  Liege 
Gazette,  declaring  his  disappoint- 
ment at  not  being  called  upon  to 
senda^^lenipotentiary  to  Chatillon, 
complailiing  that  the  Hanseatic  le- 
gion   had   oeen  withdrawn    from 
his  command,  and  that  his  remon- 
strances had  not  met  with  due  at- 
tention, and,  in  tonclusion,  express- 
ing his  determination  not  to  take 
an  active  part  till  this  was  explain- 
ed.— On  the  16th  of  April,  sixteen 
days  after  the  battle  on  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,   the   Swedes    are 
put  in  motion,  and  the  prince  re- 
pairs to  Paris.     And  yet  he  stipu- 
l^es  for  the  assistance  of  Britain 
for  the  unwarrantable  reduction  of 
Norway !     He  requires  the  crimi- 
nality of  this  country  to  obtain  a 
reward    for    his    inactivity !     His 
lordship  thfen  declared  that  policy 
was  also  against  the  cession  of  Nor- 
way to   Sweden.     Sweden  would 
naturally  look  to  France  to  balance 


her  against  Russia,  while  Russia 
was  of  all  others  the  most  natural, 
noble,  and  useful  alliance  fdr  En- 
gland.    There  was,  undoubtedly j 
the  happiest  hop'e  of  a  long  and 
lasting  peace  with  France,  but  he 
must  be  a  "sanguine  politician  who 
did  not  look  to  a  possible  future 
difference  of   prospect 4     But  was 
there  no  alternative  for  Norway 
but  a  dependence  on  either  Sweden 
or  Denmark  ?— was  diere  not  inde- 
pendence ?— might- she  not  be'more 
beneficial  to  this  country  under  the 
impulse  of  liberty  ? — His  lordship 
then  combated  the  idea  of  the  re- 
sistance of  Norway  being  instigated 
by  a  Danish  faction.     Even  if  there 
were  a  Danish  faction,  why  not  at- 
tack Denmark  rather  than  block- 
ade  Norway? — After  a  series    of 
lucid  and  powerful  arguments,  his 
lotdship  concluded  by  moving  an 
address  to  the  prince  regent,  en- 
treating that  the  blockade  of  Nor- 
way by  a  British  force  should  be 
raised. 

The  earl  of  Harrowby,  in-  reply, 
contended,  that  Russia  had  a  right 
to  enp^age  for  the  union  of  Norway 
with  Sweden,  and  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  had  a  similar  right  to  ac- 
cede to  such  an  engagement.  He 
thought  that  kingooms,  as  well  as 
provinces,  mightfbe  transferred  by 
treaty  with  all  the  rights  of  their 
former  sovereign s»  According  to 
certain  doctrines,  a  sovereign  might 
cede  a  province  which  he  could 
not  keop,  and  th6n  that  province 
might  start  into  a  state.  A  coun- 
try might  be  cut  ujl  into  twenty  - 
pieces,  and  each  start  up  with  a 
head  and  tail  as  an  inaependent 
body.  The  presumptive  heir  to 
the  crown  had  gone  to  Norway, 
and  endegyoured  to  set  up  a  state, 
after  the  kin^  had  ceded  it.  The 
Danish  civil  officers  had  b^n  or- 
dered to  return.  There  was  rca- 
^  soa 
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SOD  to  thuik  that  the  liberal  tejm^ 
of  Sweden  had  been  studiously 
concealed  from  tlje,  Norwegians, 
As  to  the  condition  of  the  Nor>\:e* 
gians  by  tlie  transfer,  was  there  no 
difierence  in  a  transfer  from  a  frca 
to  a  despotic,  and  from  a  despotic 
to  a  free  constitution  ?  It  was  a 
satisfaction,  tha;  instead  of  imposing 
}iards!ii|>5  on  Norway,  the  contrary 
was  the  fact.  The  king  of  Sweden 
offered  Norway  freedi)n>.  He  la- 
mented, under  all  the  pleasing  and 
glorious  circumstances  of  the  time, 
Siat  there  should  be  even  this  sin- 
gle Toice  of  complaint  to  disturb 
the  general  joy,  and  that  too  upon 
the  transfer  of  Norway  from  an  ab- 
solute though  mildly  adn)inistered 
government,  to  a  free  and  repre- 
sentative constitution. 

The  debate  was  continued  to 
considerable  length  by  lord  Gren-. 
Tille,  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  and 
lord  Holland  ;  and  the  house  then 
divided  upon  lord  Grey's  motion,, 
which  was  lost. 

May  11. — Lord  Liverpool  said, 
in  rising  to  move  an  address  in 
answer  to  his  royal  highness  tlie 
prifice  regent's  most  gracious  mes- 
sage, he  could  not  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  the  slightest  opjposi- 
tion'.  Perhaps  he  should  perform 
the  duty  he  had  to  discharge,  if  he  t 
simply  laid  his  propasition  before 
the  hou5C,  accompanied  by  neces- 
sary explanation:  but  though  he 
mi^ht  npX  have  occasion  to  detain 
their  lordships  longer  than  neces- 
sary, he  could  not  do  justice  to  the 
great  individual  if  he  did  not,  on 
an  occasion  like  .this,,  trouble,  the 
house',  with  a  few  observations* 
Conquests  had  been  made  under  - 
the  ^uke  of  Wellington  without . 
parallel,  If  they  were  tp  look. 
back  to  the  history  of  former  times, 
WJieii  ^e  glory  of  the  .British .  arras 
was  raisea  P.  &  i^>g^'P\tclx  of  f^" 


no«nu  tbey  wouU  bt-^trutkb/.thtt 
splonaour  of  the  miliary  .glory  tfaitt 
country  had  acquired;  but  a«Qon»« 
parisgn  would  be  in  favour.-of-  tko 
giS&at  events  wbich  ha^e  rtfcenftlfi 
occurred^  It  was  in  the  regoUectioii 
of  this  house,  and  every  man  inctha 
country,  tJiat,  a  few  years  sinoe^it' 
was  supposed  tliat  our  military  cba^ 
racter  w^s  confined  to  one  elemenCA 
It  was   said,  that  we  only  held  a. 
high  place  on  tho  ocean,  and.whoar 
our    armies    fought  on  l^nd    we 
could  not .  be  great.     Those*  wdia 
made  such  ob^enraiio^s  •  did  noe 
judge- rightly..  Some  su^poecdtlift 
character    of   the    British    peof»lA    ' 
would  €\xSer  in  a  military  potnc  o£ 
view ;  others,  that  we  were,  uaac-^ 
quainted  with  operations    ifi    the 
field ;  but  he  would  now  ask,  whe« 
ther  there  was  the  slightest  groond 
for  those  observations*?    We  havet 
proved  to  the  world,  tliat  England' 
is  not  without    military    reaowxuf 
The  noble  duke  of  Wellington  .has* 
elevated  the  British  name  j  and  his. 
genius,  ioined  to  the  skill  and  abili-; 
ty  of  the  illustrious  person  at  the*    . 
head  of  the  army,  had  made  thei 
British   equal,  if  not  superior,  toi 
any  soldiers  in   the  world.     The: 
house  perhaps  would  reflect,*  tli»t 
it  was  only  four  years  since  'Ex\* 
gland    wa^  the  only  independent.- 
nation.    All  the  other  powers  wcser 
under   the    influence    of   Francer 
With  the  exception  of  the  lines  of ! 
Torres  Vedras  and  Cadis,  defend*.- 
ed  by  the  noble  duke,  all  was  at  the' 
disposal  of  the  enemy  •    The. .  houae  • 
might  follow  lord  Wellington  froflftv 
the  lines  of  .Torres  Vedras,  xnoriog  • 
forward  in  1810,  see  his  operiitions*  • 
the  ukingof  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and: 
Badajos ;   follow  him  to  the  fieJd  • 
of  Vittoria,  and  see  him  plant  at* 
,  last  the  British  standard  on  the 
,  walls  of  Bourdeauj.     The    noble, 
duke  having  conquered  8paiii»  had;     / 
finibhed 
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,  finished  hts  eaxeer  of  jglotj  hj 
placing  the  standard  oFBourbon 
on  the  walls  of,  the  first  citj  in 
France,  to  hail  the  restoration  of 
their  legitimate   sovereign.    This 
Boble  example  was  the  work  of 
lord  Wellington,  and  it   proved 
the  harbinger  of  the  peace  and  hap- 
]Mness  likel^  to  follow.  These  were 
services  which  ought  to  be  marked 
hj  some  singular  act  of  British  gra- 
titude.   If  ever  there  was  a  man 
deserving  a  public  m^rk  of  approba* 
tion,  it  was  lord  Wellington.  Lord 
Liverpool  had  felt  that  he  should 
have  been  wanting  in  respect  to  the 
Jbouse,  had  he  not  reminded  them 
of  the  claims  on  whidi  he  had  to 
establish  his  proposition,  and  he 
had  onlj  to  state  to  their  lordships 
what  the  proposal  was.  The  house 
imew  that  the  measure  to  convey 
a  grant  to  the  noble  di)ke  would 
originate  in  another  house.    It  was 
there  intiended  to  grant  to  the  duke 
<if  Wellington,  in  addition  to  the 
Ibrmor  grant,  an  annuity  of  ten 
thousand  pounds   a  year  on  the 
consolidated  fund.  It  was  desirable 
that  it  should  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  land:  therefore  it  was 
tiroposed  to  give  authority  to  the 
loras  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
to  advance  800,0002.  to  be  laid  out 
in  lands,  and  a  portion  of  the  an- 
jiuity  to  be  cancelled  as  soon  as  the 
'purchase  is  made.    In   the  next 
place,  it  was  intended  that  the  in- 
come of  the  lands  diould  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  annuity.    His 
lordship's  experience  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  had  induced  him  to 
Inake  this    proposition.      It    was 
much  better  for  the  house  to  adopt 
this  mode,  leaving  the  individual, 
if  he    preferred    it,    to    purchase 
•ftates  out  of  a  former  grant  made 
byparlianientt  instead  ofcanceHing 
the  annuity.    The  noble  duke  was 
^Btid«d  by  cht  TOt«  of  parliament 


on  a  former  occasion  to  10,006^  tf 
year,  3000/.  of  which  might  be  ap^ 
^  plied  annually  to  the  purchase  of 
lands,  leaving  the  noble  duke  7000^ 
a  year.  ^  The  noble  earl  concluded 
by  movine  an  address  to  his  royal 
highness  toe  prince  regent,  to  infomf 
him  that  the  house  would  cheer« 
fully  concur  in  the  recotnmenda* 
tion  conuined  in  hts  royal  mes* 
sage. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  moved,  in 
snccession,  the  consideration  of  thef 
prince  re|^t^s  message,  as  applica* 
ble  to  provisions  for  lord  Lyndoch^ 
lord  Rowland  Hill,  and  lord  Carr 
BeresFord.  The  noble  earl  paid 
the  tribute  of  praise  due,  first  to 
general  Oraham,  who  had  been 
considered  second  to  lord  Welling-^ 
ton  in  the  various  operations  lar 
Spain  and  Pormgal.  The  devotion 
of  that  officer  to  the  interest  of  hi^ 
country^  had  been  noticed  also  b^ 
his  willingness  to  proceed  in  a  bad 
state  of  health  to  Holland,  wherer 
he  had  sustained  a  most  honourable 
character.  Lord  Hill  he  extolled 
for  prudence,  and  having  the  entire 
confidence  of  lord  Wellington. 
Lord  Beresford  was  the  subject  of  " 
admiration,  as  the  man  who  had 
disciplined  the  Portuguese  levies, 
making  them  troops  worthy  ^ta 
take  the  field  with  the  British. 

Addresses  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent,  concurring  in  all 
his  recommendations,  were  moved 
and  carried  in  succession,  with  en*' 
tire  unanimity,  and  the  said  ad« 
dresses  ordered  to  be  presented 
by  the  lords  with  white  staves. . 

House  of  commons.  May  1^.— ' 
A  committee  upon  thev  messages  of 
the  prince  regent  being  gone  into 
by  the  whole  house,  the  chantellor 
of  the  exchequer  took  a  wide  survey 
of  the  military  character  of  the 
duke  of  Wellbgtott  and  the  other 
general  officers  specified  in  thos^r 
mtuugfttp 
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netsages,  and  cbhcluded  by  moving 
•*  that  the  sum  of  10,000/!  be  paid 
annually  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of 
Wellingtoni  to  be  at  any  time  com- 
moted for  tlie  sum  of  ^00,0001  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  an 
csUte/'-'-On  tlie  question  being 
put, 

Mr.  Whithread  objected  to,  the 
proposed  gr^nt,  because  he  thought 
It  was  not  large  enough,  and  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  proposition, 
that,  if  the  sum  was  found  insufH- 
dent,  another  application  might  be 
made ;  no  time  oug^t  to  be  delayed 
in  making  such  a  provision  as  was 
commensurate  to  the  service  ren- 
dered, and  the  dignity  conferred  ; 
and  lea^t  of  all  would  he  Cc^nsent  to 
leave  open  any  anticipation  of  fu- 
ture reward.  The  house  should 
have  in  contemplation  to  settle  the 
duke  of  Wellii]p:ton  on  a  great 
landed  estate,  and  in  a  noble  house, 
in  some  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  sum  proposed  was  not  sufficient 
for  lach  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  eighteen  or. 
nineteen  thousand  per  annum  was 
not  enough  to  support  the  dignity 
of  one  of  the  first  nobles  in  the 
land ;  for  his  own  part,  he  would 
willingly  vote  for  500,000/. ;  and  if 
no  ot&r  person  would  propose  it, 
he  would  moveto  ^6d  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  the  proposed 
sum. 

llie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
felt  that  no  pecuniary  reward 
could  be  equal  to  the  services  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  would 
therefore  propose  four  .hundred 
thousand .  pounds,  and  augment 
the  annuity  to  thirteen  thousand 
pounds  per  annum ;  so  that,  with 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  already  granted,  half  a 
million  would  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  duke  of  Wellinf  toik 

1814. 


Mn  Whitbread  said,  the*  addition 
made  the  act  complete,  and  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied. 

The  retolution  was  then  carried 

fltffli  COtt* 

Grants  o£  two  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  were  proposed  to  eadi 
of  the  three  following  noblemen— « 
lords  Lyndoch,  HiU,  and  Beres*^ 
ford. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to^ 
and  ordered  to  be  reported,  in  or* 
der  to  be  taken  into  further  const* 
deration,  with  a  view  to  making 
some  alteration  in  the  sums  prx)* 
posed. 

Mr.  Wynne,  after  a  very  lu* 
minous  speech  respecting  the  state 
of  Norway,  in  which  he  added 
many  forcible  arguments  to  the 
pounds  already  taken  on  this  im- 
portant subject  by  earl  Grey  in  the^ 
house  of  lords,  moved,  <*That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  hts 
royal  hightiess  the  prince  regent* 
humbly  to  request  that  his  royal 
highness  would  be  graciously 
pWased  to  interpose  his  .mediation, 
to  rescue  the  unoffending  people  of 
Norway  from  the  dreadful  alterna- 
tive of  famine,  or  of  subjueatipa 
to  the  yoke  of  a  forei^i)  and  hostile 
power  ;  and  that  during  the  discus* 
sion  of  such  proposals  as  his  royal 
highness  may  be  advised  to  make 
for  this  most  desirable  object,  all 
hostile  operations  on  the  part  or 
this  country  against  a  people  strug- 
gling for  the  sacred  right  of  nation- 
al independence  may  b^  disconti- 
nued.^' 

Mr.  Lambton  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stephen  Was  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  that  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  doty  could  never  be 
conducive  to  interest.  We  could 
never  pursue  our  true  interest  hf 
violating  the  laws  of  God  or  of 
nature.  Those  who  attempted  to 
O  '^      de 
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do  this  thrtw  the  gauntlet  to  Al- 
mighty  justice;  and  he  should  fear 
in  such  a  case,  even  if  he  could  not 
'  Immediately  see  the  connection  be- 
tween cause  and  e£[ect»that  the  su* 
preme  governor  of  the  universe 
would  HOt  fail  to  take  it  up.  We 
were  bound  to  perform  the  treaty 
we  had  concluaed^  by  doing  all  in 
our  power  to  annex  Norway  to 
'Sweden,  unless  we  were  released 
from  the  obligatioxi  by  Sweden 
herself.  Nothing  was  more  repug- 
nant to  common  sense  and  to  com- 
mon principle,  than  to  argue,  be- 
cause Norway  had  been  ceded  to 
Sweden,  though  the  cession  was 
successfully  resisted  by  the  Nor- 
wegians, that  we  had  done  all  the 
treaty  required,  and  were  bound  to 
do  nothing  more  in  thebusmess. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  we  en- 
gaged not  only  not  to  oppose  the 
annexation  of  Norway  m  perpe- 
tuity to  Sweden,  but  to  co-operate 
with  Sweden  and  Russia  to  secure 
It  to  the  former  power,  if  Denmark 
did  not  join  the  allies.  It  was  now 
said,  after  a  sanguinary  campaign^ 
because  at  last  fienmark  had  been 
compelled  to  change  her  system, 
that  we  were  not  bpund  by  the 
stipulation  of  that  treaty.  He 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  this 
from  persons   unacquainted    with 

#those  great  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations,  Grotius,  Pu£[endorfF,  and 
Vattel  I  but  he  was  astonished  to 
hear  it  from  those  who  were  fami- 
liar with,  their  writings.  He  pro- 
ceeded ta  showf^om  Vattel^  that 
the  course  taken  by  ministers,  with 

•  respect  to  JJorway,  was  in  every 
respect  justifiable.  It  would  have' 
been  but  a  mock^  on  our  pftrt  to 
liave  acceded  to  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Sweden  and  Rus- 
sia, had  we  offered  to  introduce  a 
proviso,  that  if"  the  people  of  Nor- 
way tesisted  it  should  aot  be  c«r* 


ried  into  etkcu    On  sach  teniif 
our  assent  would  not  have  been  ac«- 
cepted  by  Sweden.    But  it  wa» 
said  that  Sweden  had  not  frdfiUed 
her  engagements,  and  therefore  we 
were  not  bound  to  perform  oara* 
It  would  come  with  a  very  bad 
grace  from  us  to  say  this  now,  if 
we  had  made  no  remonstrai>ces  to 
this  efiect  before.    The  services  of 
the  crown  prince  at  Leipstc,  his  de- 
fence of  Berlin,   Sec.  had  ^ready 
forwarded  the  plansof  the  allies.  He 
did  notthinkministersdeservedmore 
praise  in  any  one  thing,  than  for 
naving  discovered  that  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  the  crown  prine& 
of  Sweden^  at  a  time  when  the  pro-^ 
▼ailing  opinion  of  this  country  was 
much  against  it.    After  the  8er<* 
vices  requh-ed  of  l^weden  had  been 
performed,  it  was  not  just»  because 
now  the  danger  was  past,  doubts 
could  be  rar^  on  the  conduct  of 
the  crown  prittce,  that  we  should 
put  aside  the  engagements  we  had 
made.     If  this  treaty  were  a  viola- 
tion of  eternal  justice,  and  of  the' 
l^w  of  nations — if  it  were  a  trans- 
gression of  the  law  «f  God-*then,  if 
tliat  were  made  out,  he  would  ad- 
mit it  ought  not  to  be  ftdfilled.  If 
we  smned  in  making  it,  we  should  not 
sin  in  breaking  it,  if  we  madtt  the 
party  suflFering  from  our  domg  so 
all  the  r^aration  in  our  power. 
The    conduct    pursued     towards 
Norway .  he  again  vindicated,  by 
referring  to  the  public  writers  he 
had  quoted  before.     Norway,   as 
belonging  to  Denmark,  with  whom 
we  were  at  war,  we  had  a  right  to^ 
conquer  if  we  could,  and  we  had  a 
right  to  contract  with  another  pow- 
er to  effect  its  subjugation,     if  it 
were  proved  that  this  was  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations^  he  vomJ 
give  up  the  arguknent.    ^i   ceJc  i 
people,  it  was  said,  must  c<  n^  i.t 
to  tlM^cesfiioa  befoce  it  coulu     "^ 
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place :  bat  how  «ras  diis  expresfed 
bat  through  their  legiuroate  organ, 
the  king  ?  Th^  king  of  Denmark 
had  consented  to  the  cession  of  Nor- 
way, and  we  were  bound  by  solemn 
treaty  to  carry  that  cession  into 
effect.  But  it  was  said  that  Norway 
was  jpart  of  Sweden,  or  part  of 
Denmark.  If  part  of  Denmark, 
it  had  been  ceded  to  Sweden,  and 
we  had  nothing  more  to  do ;  if  it 
was  part  of  Sweden,  with  that 
country  we  were  at  peace.  He 
should  avoid  both  horns  of  this 
dilemma.  If  it  was  part  of  Den- 
mark, it  was  bound  to  obey  the  law 
ef  Denmark.  If  it  resisted  to  ful- 
fil the  treaty  made  by  Denmark, 
it  pbced  itself  by  such  conduct  in 
its  former  state  of  war  with  this 
cocmtry.  They  could  in  that  case 
have  no  right  to  benefit  by  the 
peace  between  the  two  powers. 
K  was  said  that  the  plan  formed  for 
starving  them  into  submission  was 
one  not  to  be  contemplated  with- 
out horror.  God  forbid  that  he 
should  wish  any  nation  to  be  placed 
in  this  situation !  but  by  unequivo- 
cally stating  our  intentions  he 
Chought  we  might  save  the  Norwe- 
gians from  the  miseries  of  famine 
and  protracted  war.  He  thought 
it  would  be  mercy  to>  Norway  to 
put  forth  our  means  in  concert  with 
Cisr  aliies  at  once,  in  order  to  con- 
TiQce  them  that  resistance  would  be 
Tain.  The  situation  of  Norway 
he  could  not  think  likely  to  be  at 
all  deteriorated  by  its  union  with 
Sweden.  This  to  him  was  a  consol- 
ing reieciion,  thougli  under  other 
circumstances  he  should  still  have 
ccnntended  that  we  were  bound  to 
folffl  the  treaty  we  had  concluded. 
On  these  grounds  he  most  cordially 
opposed  the  motion,  believing  that, 
instead  of  propitiating  the  supreme 
governor  of  the  world  by  agreeing 
to  h^  to  do  so  would  oriy  have  &e 


effect  of  heaping  greater  disgrace 
on  this  nation  than  had  ever  fallen 
on  any  other  country. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  refbrring  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  tho 
treaty  between  Russia  and  Sweden 
had  been  concluded,  eulogized  in 
the  highest  terms  the  splendid  ex- 
ertions of  the  former  power  in  the 
cause  of  Europe.  He  admitted 
the  convention  with  Sweden,  to, 
which  this  country  was  a  party,  to 
be  binding  ;  but  stated  the  question 
before  the  house  to  be  this,  whether 
,this  country  was  bound  in  fact,  or 
by  right,  to  compel  the  kingdom 
of  Norway  to  submit  to  the  domi- 
nation of  Sweden,  by  a  treaty  con* 
eluded  with  Sweden  against  the 
cpwn  of  Denmark  ?  He  contended 
that  it  could  not  bind  us  to  make  war 
on  an  independent  power  which 
was  not  in  existence  when  the  treaty 
was  made.  All  that  was  asked  by 
the  resolution  under  consideration 
was,  that  a  pause  should  be  made 
to  give  time  for  inquiring  into  the 
real  state  of  things  in  Norway, 
before  the  most  odious  measures  of 
hostility  were  resorted  to.  Those 
who  doubted  whether  the  insur- 
rection in  Norway  was  unanimous, 
or  who  doubted  of  any  of  the  facts 
which  had  been  made  public,  weref 
bound  to  vote  for  the  address.  It 
had  been  asked,  if  Sweden  would 
have  accepted  our  assent  to  the 
treaty  b€t\yeen  her  and  Russia* 
with  a  proviso  that  it  should  not  be 
enforced  if  it  met  with  resistance 
from  the  Norwegian  people  ?  He 
would  answer,  Sweden  would,  if 
she  had  read  the  law  of  nations,  as 
laid'  down  by  Grotius,  PufFendorff, 
andVattel.  Recognising  the  uni- 
versally received  writings  of  these 
men  as  the  law  of  Europe,  she  was 
bound  to  admit  die  proviso,  as 
much  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  in 
the  treaty.  These  he  proceed^*  to 
G  2  support 
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«ttppOft  by  quotations  frOna  those 
celebrated  writers.     For  a  prince 
to  cede  a  inillion  of  men  by  one 
stroke  of  his  pen  was  to  carry  on 
>  ai  white  slave  trade,  to  oatdo  the 
worst  scenes  exhibited  in  Congou 
or  Bohemia.    The  resisunce  of  a 
people  was  not  to  be  treated  so 
lightly*  One  protest,  he  contonded* 
was  more  than  equal  to  a  thousand 
ac^uiescences.    He  then  adverted 
to  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica by  the  republic  of -Genoa,  and 
traced  from     the     circumstances 
which  that  cession  led  to,  the  pro- 
duction of  that  mind  which  had  af- 
terwards nearly  destroyed  the  liber- 
ties of  the  world.  The  cession  of  the 
Tyrol  by  Austria  he  next  noticed, 
and  inquired  if  the  gallant  resistance 
of  the  Tyrolese  was  to  be  stigma- 
tized as  a  rebellion,  and  if  that  hero 
who,  fighting  for  his  country,  had 
probably  in  his  blood  planted  the 
seeds  of  European  liberty,  was  at 
that  time  of  d^y  to  be  called  a 
traitor.    The  vote  of  the  house  that 
night  would  decide  whether  he  de- 
'   served  to  rank  with  ^Sydney  and 
Hampden,  or  was  one  of  the  black- 
est traitors  that  ever  prolonged  the 
horrors  of  war.     He  wished  to  ask 
die  learned    gentleman,   if  there 
were  no  cases  in  which  the  people  ^ 
.Blight  with  justice  resist  the  at- 
tempts of  their  sovereigns  to  cede 
them  to  foreign  powers  i    He  put 
it  to  him,  if  the  king  of  Spain  were 
to  cede  the  fine  province  of  Anda- 
lusia to  the  barbarian  caUed  the 
emperor  of  Morocco,  or  to  the  dcy 
of  Algiers,  would  it  be  high  treason 
in  the  people  to  refuse  their  consent 
to  such  a  transfer  ?    The  poor  pea- 
sant of  Norway  had  that  artificial 
instinct,  the  love  of  hisnative  land, 
without  which  he  could  be  no  man, 
without  which  the  country  could 
lie  no  country,  but  merely  a  wretch- 
ed "bundle  of  slaves*    A  parallel 


case  to  that  of  Norway  was  for- 
nished  by  Scotland.    Had  not  her 
sons  resisted  Edward  the  first,  had 
they    suffered    themselves    to    be 
tnade  slaves,  they  could  never  have 
become  useful  friends  to  that  great 
country  to  which  it  was  now  their 
honour  and  their  glory  to  belong.  It 
was  because  they  had  resisted,  and 
because  a  Wallace    had  suffered 
martyrdom,  that  they  had  become 
what  they  were;  and  that   from 
them  the  annals  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  graced  with  the  names  of 
an  Abercromby,  a  Moore,  and  a 
Graham.  He  proceeded  to  picture 
the  hard  case  of  the  Norwegians,  in 
being  subjected  to  the  horrors  of 
famine  for  choosing  their  own  go- 
vernment.      He  contended    that, 
when  the  king  of  Denmark  had 
abdicated    the    sovereignty     over 
them,  they  had  a  right  to  act  for 
themselves,  as  an  independent  pow* 
er  must  commit  some  act  of  hos<«^ 
tility  before  any  nation  could  with 
justice  declare  war  against  them. 
The  honourable  gentleman  wished 
to  know   wliether  the  rising  was 
partial  or  general,  and  this  he  pro* 
posed  to  ascertain  by  starving  the 
whole  people.  But  it  was  ^d  that 
they  baud  been  hostile  to  us.    They 
,  had  been  so  wliile  jc  was  their  .duty* 
Under    the    most  trying  circunn- 
stances,  they  had  stood  firm  as  their 
moimtains,  which  he  hoped  would 
prove  to  them  an  unconquerable 
banier.      He  expressed  great  sor- 
row at  finding  the  navy  was  to  be 
put  on  so  abominable  and  nefarious 
a  duty  as  that  of  blockading  the 
people  of  Norway.    Of  the  navy 
he  could  not  speak  without  enthtu 
siasm.    Those   who  composed  it, 
adding  the  perfection  of  science  to 
valour  and  generosity,  had  tuised 
themselves  within  these  last  twenty 
years,  as  a  body,  more  than  ^any 
other  class  of  persons  he   copld 
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name.  They  had  appeared  to  be 
without  rivsdsy  till  the  immortal 
Wellington  made  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther our  army  or  our  navy  was 
most  to  be  admired.  He  mourned 
that  such  men  were  to  be  sent  to 
persecute,  under  the  profaned 
name  of  mercy,  a  people  who 
would  not  believe  them  capable  of 
acting  such  a  part;  He  put  it  to 
the  house,  what  must  be  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Norwegian  mothers, 
while  gazing  on  their  dying  infants 
—^eir infants  famished  by  the  mer- 
cy of  England ;  they  pointed  to  the 
British  ilag,  which  they  had  taught 
dietr  children  to  admire,  and  saw 
in  that  which  hi«d  given  indepen- 
dence and  relief  to  others,  the 
cause  of  their  subjugation  and  mi- 

.  Mr.  Canning  defended  tlie  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  the  crown  prince 
of  Sweden*  He  thought  we  were 
expressly  bound  by  treaty  to  assist  in 
putting  Sweden  in  possession  of  Nor- 
way. Then  how  was  this  assistance 
to  be  rendeted  ?  Our  lofty  ships 
could  not  scale  the  mountains  of 
Norway,  and  of  course  the  stipu- 
lated co-operation  could  only  be 
by  blockading  the  Norwegian 
ports.  Thef  ore,  the  blockade  took 
pUce  in  adherence  to  the  treaty, 
and  tl)e  consequences  which  fol- 
lowed were  naturally  to  be  appre- 
hended, however  much  they  might 
be  deplored.  But  such  consequences 
must  ever  be  calculated  upon  in 
war  5  and  however  those  intrusted 
with  the  weapons  of  war  might 
feel,  they  must  wield  those  weapons 
with  effect  for  legitimate  objects, 
or  become  unfit  fur  tlieir  situation, 
and  dangerous  to  their  country. — 
He  regarded  Sweden  as  a  most 
important  support  to  the  comnum 
Cause,  as  the  very  nucleus  of  the 
continental  confederacy,  by  ce- 
meating  the  connectioii  between 


Russia  and  England.  The  tmpcHt- 
ance  of  Sweden  might  indeed  be 
judged  of  from  the  testimony  of 
Austria,  which,  in  its  original  de- 
clarations in  favour  of  the  allies, 
distinctly  stated  that  <<  Russia,  Swe- 
den and  England  formed  the  point 
of  union  round  which  the  confede- 
racy of  Europe  ralliedr''  The  rank 
here  assigned  to  Sweden  showed 
that  the  services  of  Sweden  were 
highly  estimated.  Why  then 
shouM  such  services  be  slighted, 
or  why  should  the  price  which  this 
country  had  engaged  to  pay  for 
them  be  refused?  We  had  entered 
into  this  engagement' in  a  period 
of  difficulty^  whenthe  danger  that 
menaced  us  was  tremendous;  and 
should  we  now  in  a  moment  of 
comparative  repose,  when  the  dan- 
ger had  sunk  into  insignificance,  ^ 
refuse  to  fulfil  our  contract  to  that 
power,  which  had  materially  con- 
tributed to  remove  that  difficulty  ?^ 
.—The  waters  wer#  out-^clouds 
covered  the  opposite  shore— -and 
yet  having  got  safely  across,  shpuld 
wc  complain  of  an  overcharge  for 
our  conveyance — should  we  refuse 
to  pay  the  boatman  ? — The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  treaty 
wa*^  concluded  must,  according  to 
all  jurists  of  authority,  be  taken  in- 
to consideration,  in  order  to  judge  ' 
of  the  propriety  and  duty  of  ^ad- 
hering to  its  provisions* 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  if  the 
right  honourable  member  who  had 
spoke  last  had  not  been  able  as  well 
as  accustomed  to  weigh  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  he  should  have  sup- 
posed that  he  had  mistaken  the 
purport  of  his  honourable  friend's 
motion.  If  there  were  any  mem- 
bers in  the  house  to  night  who  had 
never  heard  the  right  Honourable 
gcutlenian  before,  they  would  be  la- 
mentably disappointed  by  tlie  very 
imperfect  specimen  which  be  had 
G  3  given 
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giten  of  his  eloquence  and  powers  of 
imagination.  His  "  roar  of  waters, 
his  trickling  stream,  his  ferry-boat, 
his  ships  dimbingmountains,"  were 
not  at  all  in  that  gentle)nan's  usual 
style  of  oratory.  As  to  the  part 
^e  should  take  in  the  present  con- 
test, Mr.  Whitbread  contended 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  gratui- 
tous and  voluntary,  there  were  no 
obligations  in  the  treaty  to  bind  us, 
ve  were  free  as  air  asio  the  con- 
duct we  should  pursue.  The  crown 
prince  of  Sweden  had  not  fulfilled 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  by 
Which  we  had  agreed  to  assist  hira 
in  the  subjugation  and  annexation 
of  Norway.  This  \«is  his  fi: m  opi- 
nion ;  and  it  was,  he  believed,  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  military  au- 
thorities, thkt  Sweden  had  not 
given  that  assistance  to  the  common 
eause  which  she  was  bound  by  the 
express  conditions  of  this  unprin- 
cipled contract  to  give.  He  should 
like  to  have  had  the  opinions 
of  sir  Charles  Stewart,  of  marshal 
Bluchcr,  as  to  tho  effective  co-ope- 
tation  of  Sweden  at  the  battle  ,of 
Leipsic,  and  after  tliat  battle,  after 
the  allies  had  entered  France,  or 
when  they  were  under  the  v/alls  of 
Paris.  With  respect  to  the  charge 
o£  treachery  against  Denmark,  in 
defeating  the  cession  of  Norway, 
which  she  herself  had-  formerly 
made,  it  was  sufficiently  answered 
by  the  ratification  of  the  original 
treaty  t^rith  tliat  country,  so  late  as 
the  19th  of  April,  when  it  was  plain 
thattheallies  wereperfectly  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  and  good  faith  of 
the  king  of  Denmark.  Every  one 
knew  what  blockade  meant  in  the 
present  instance.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  sending  of 
arms  or  ammuniiipn  to  Norw:ay, 
but  to  cut  off  her  supplies  of  food, 
to  inflict  upon  her  that  which  had 
been  described  by  Mr.  Burke  as 


the  greatest  of  all  possible  calami* 
ties,  as  a  calamity  so  dreadful  that 
every  humane  mind  shuddered  and 
turned  away  from  its  contempla-* 
tion.     Would  not  the  house  pause, 
then,  befo»e  they  proceeded  to  this 
last  act  of  aggravated  injustice  and 
cruelty  ?-*— Yet  ministers  would  not 
allow  them  to  inquire,   or    w;ere 
themselves  most  scandalously  igao* 
ram,  whether  the  condition  of  a 
treaty,    which    could    alone    bind 
them  down  to  such  disgraceful  con- 
duct, had  been  fulfilled    or  not. 
He  was  sorry  not  to  see  an  honour- 
able and    learned   member   (Mn 
Stephen)  in  his  place,  or  he  should 
have  animadverted  on    some  ex- 
pressions thit  had  fallen  from  hira. 
He  might  have  alluded  to  the  half 
pious,     half    profane,'   expression 
which  he   suffered  to  escape  hira, 
that  we    had    thrown    down   the 
gauntlet  to  the  Alnrilghty,  who,  he 
had  no  doubt,  would  take  it  Up, 
He  would  also  (if  he  were  present) 
say,  that  that  honourable  gentle- 
man's  tender  'mercies  were  cruel^ 
though  he  himself  was  not  timon^ 
the  wicked ;    for,    if  he  had  not 
known  his  voice,  and  person,  and 
his  manner  so  well  as  he  'did»  he 
should  have  supposed,  during  his 
speech  to  night,  tliat  he  was  hear- 
ing one  of  those  persons  who  used 
formerly  to  descant  on  the  miseries, 
of  the  Africans  in  their  own  country, 
in  order  to  show  the  justice  and  hu- 
manity of  the  slave  trade.     [Here 
Mr.  Whitbread,  seeing  Mr,  Stephen 
enter  the  house,  hailed  his  approach, 
and,  recapitulating  what  ne  had 
just  said,  proceeded.]     If  that  ho- 
nourable and   leahied   gentleman 
were  not  also  one  of  the  most  mo- 
ral and  philosophical  charactef  s  of 
the  a^e,  who  held  all  jacobins  and 
jacobmism  in  the  utmost    abhor- 
rence, he  should  almost  have  mis- 
taken him  for  one  of  the  xnasJben 
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of  the  constituent  assembly  of 
Fnnce,  setting  out  on  a  crusade 
Xjo  Norway,  with  the  righrs  of  man 
in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  and  fa- 
mine in  the  other,  to  compel  them 
to  accept  of  freedom  and  happiness, 
4>n  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Mr. 
Whitbread  here  pointedly  alluded 
tp  the  sentiment  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable  member  for  Liverpool 
delivered  out  of  the  house  at  a 
convivial  meeting",  in  which  the 
eloquent  speaker  had  declared  his 
satisfaction,  that  it-  was  in  the 
wilds  of  Russia,  of  a  barbarous  and 
despotic  country,  that  Bonaparte 
had  been  first  debated.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  right  honourable 
ffentleman,  proved  that  patriotism 
fiad  nothing  tp  do  v?ith  the  free- 
dom, or  the  forms  of  government. 


He  wished  tlie  right  honourable 
member,  and  the  learned  and  ho*- 
nourable  gentleman  behind  him, 
to  apply  this  theory  to  the  bravt 
and  unfortunate  people  of  Norway, 
and  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  juggled 
out  of  their  natural  rights  and  po- 
litical independence,  by  fine  theo- 
ries of  liberty  and  happiness,  by 
technical  acuteness,  and  th^  strict 
letter  of  unfulfilled  treaties* 

After  some  obserrations  from 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  other  member^ 
the  house  divided. 
For  the  motion  .  -  -  -  .  71 
Against  it 229 

MajoritjT  against  the  motion  -    l^p 


CHAPTER  V. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Sergeant  Onslow* j  BUI  on  the  Apprentice  Laws — Mr.  Wm 
Smithes  Bin  to  prevent  Chihl'Steaiing — Sir  J.  Hippeslej^s  Motion  on  the 
Jesuits  "Copyright  Bill — Petition  of  Mr,  De  Berenger — Petition  of  Arthur 

'    Morris,  Esq.'r^I^tter  frbm  the  Prince js  of  W^aks^  and  Proceedings  thereon* 


MAY  SI. — ^Mr.  sergeant  On- 
slow mored  the  second 
reading  of  the  apprentice  bill, 
which  was  warmly  opposed  by 
sir  Frederic  Flood,  who,  though  a 
friend  to  liberty,  disliked  licentious- 
ness. The  bill  went  to  abrogate 
that  most  salutary  law  of  the  5th 
Elizabeth,  and  to  revive  the  prac- 
tice which  had  previously  existed 
from  Edward  the  third's  time.  It 
iBvould  be  destructive  of  the  in* 
terests  of  perions  i^o  served  their 
apprenticeships  and  paid  for  educa^ 
Cion  in  their  respective  trades,  and 
ruinous  to  the  morals  of  youth.  It 
woold  be  hurtful  to  commerce^  to 
taechaaics,  to  manufactures!  and 


to^the  stamp  act ;  the  present  law 
had  lasted  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty one  years.  He  proposed  to  post- 
pone the  second  reading  to  that 
day  six  months. 

Mr.  Protheroe  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, as  the  bill  proceeded  on  no 
feneral  comprehensive  system ; 
ut  simply  on  a  repeal,  without  any 
efficient  substitute  for  what  was  to 
be  repealed.  The  apprenticeship 
system  was  beneficial  both  to  ma- 
nufactures and  morals.  Lord  Coke 
had  said,  that  it  was  intended  to 
prevent  children  from  being  brought 
up  in  idleness.  Blackstone  express- 
ed himself  to  the  same  effect.  As 
to  vexatious  prosecutions^  he  learn- 
G^  ed 
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ed  that  in  Bristol  there  had  not 
l>een  one  prosecution  under  the  act 
ibr  the  last  twenty  years.  Appren- 
ticeship was  most  peculiarly  at- 
tended to  amonj^  shipwrights ;  yet 
they  had  struck  tor  increased  wages 
but  once  during  twelve  years.  If 
apprenticeshtpwas  more  encourag- 
ed, it  would  he  found  the  best  mode 
of  checking  combinations.  It'was 
9.  great  comfort  to  poor  parents  to 
'  fix  their  son  with  a  good  master, 
and  so  insure  hi&  future  livelihood. 
Let  there  be  a  proper  report  on  the 
subject,  and  let  some  wise,  com- 
prehensive plan  be  proposed* 

Mr.  Davies  Giddy  was  averse  to 
theories :  ^but  if  ever  natural  and 
initefeasible  ri;^hts  could  be  main- 
tained, it.  would  be  in  favour  of 
itien  employing  their  skill  and  la- 
bour'in  those- pursuits  which  seem- 
ed to  them  best  adapted  to  th^r 
faculties  and  powers.  He '  who 
looked  back  to  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  saw  the  number  of  patents  and 
monopolies  then  granted,  and  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  commons  against 
them,  would  find  no  reason  for  ve- 
semtion  of  tlve  statesmen  of  those 
days.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
law,  suburbs  were  frequently  found 
to  flourish  more  than  tlie  cities  to 
whiqh  iliey  adjoined.  Wherever 
such  a  law  had  not  force,  it  was 
•found  that  manufactures  thrived 
better.  Apprenticeship  might  be 
expedient  in  many  rases ;  but  the 
bill  provided  for>thHt,  while  it  pre- 
vented the  countiy  from  being 
longer  divided  into  hostile  classes 
of  artisans.  He  most  heartily  con- 
curred :n  tlie  proposed  measure. 

Mi  .  I'honipion  wifVed  the  law 
totally  repealed,  though  the  bill 
did  not  go  ^o  f.ir.  The  piesent 
law-was*  necessuT^ly  broken  every 
day.  It  WHS  cleii!  that  the  judges 
alw.iys  wished  to  evade  it  when 
they  cuiUd  do  so.    He  knew  a  ca^ 


of  two  men,  who  were  prosecoted 
under  the  act  for  sawing  a  piece  of 
wood ;  another,  of  a  good  4ind  a 
bad  bafcer  in  the  san!e  town,  where 
the  bad  one  finding  that  the  good 
one  had  not  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship, had  him  turned  out, 
and  got  liberty  to  poison  all  his 
neighbours  with  his  bad  bread^ 
Some  years  ago  the  printers  struck# 
and  there  was  a  diiRculty  in  getting^ 
even  the  parliamentary  papers 
printed.  Let  those  who  ch^sc  it 
'  bind  their  children  as  apprentices^ 
but  let  not  others  be  compelled  to 
do  the  same.  Instances  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  law  would  be  innu« 
merable.  It  was  none  the  better 
for  the  age  of  it,  which  the  worthy 
bai'onet  n^d  stated.  It  was,  in 
fact,  superannuated  ;  and  it  was 
much  the  kindest  way  to  let  it  die 
quietly,  and  so  confer  an  advantage 
botli  in  this  country  and  Ireland. 
Lord^Ellenborough  got  the  coach- 
makers  out  of  a  scrape  ingenious- 
ly enough.  Tliey  were  attacked  as 
wheel-makers  ;  but  his  lordship 
said  that  coaches  could  not  have 
been  known  in  Elizabeth's^days,  as 
that  queen  went  to  parliament  oa 
horseback. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  thought  that  when 
he  heard  the  advantages  that  were 
stated  to  ^ise  from  tfie  system  of 
apprenticeships,  they  would  be  su^ 
ficient^wldiouc  any  compulsion  to 
induce  parents  to  put  theu*  sons  ap- 
prentices. One  gentleman  had 
stated  the  great  comfort,  to  poor 
parents  of  being  entirely  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  maintaining 
their  children  for  so  many  years ; 
and  the  petitions  from  the  ship* 
Wrights  suted,  that  their  uade 
could  not  be  learned  in  less  than 
seven  years.  If  this  was  the  case» 
he  conceived  that  there  would  still 
remain  sufficient  encouragement  to 
the  system  of  apprenticeships!  with- 
out 
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oat  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  Eli- 
cabech.  He  considered  that  statute 
Es^  in  many  instances,  a  prohibi- 
tion ^gainst  persons  becoming  use- 
ful members  of  societ7»  and  sup* 
porting  their  families  by  their  in- 
dostry,  and  an  injunction  on  them 
that  they  should  remain  beggars> 
«nd  that  their  families  should  go  to 
the  poor-house.  Men  wrere  by  this 
statute  punished  in  the  severest 
manner,  because  their  friends  had 
neglected  or  were  unable  to  put 
them  out  as  apprentices  at  the  pro- 
per time.  He  n^ver  knew  a  greater 
mass  of  folly  and  absurdity  in  any 
statute,  tlian  in  this  which  had  been 
so- highly  cried  up. 

Sir  F.  Flood;  seeing  the  sense  of 
theJiouse  against  him,  withdrew  his 
amendment,  and  the  bill  was  read 
a' second  time. 

May  17.— Mr.  W,  Smith,  in 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  punish  the  crime  of  child-steal- 
ing, observed  that  it  was  singular 
that  this  offence,  chough  there  was 
none  of  greater  enormity,  was  not 
at  all  punished  by  the  existing  law, 
unless  in  those  cases  where  the  per- 
son stealing  a  child  could  be  con- 
victed of  stealing  its  clothes.  It 
was  surely  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  bill  which  he  wlbhed  to  bring 
in,  that,  as  the  law  ^tood,  a  man 
should  not  be  punished  for  stealing 
a  child,  while  he  was  punished  for 
stealing  its  shoes.*  But  practical  in- 
conveniencies  h<id  arisen;  for  it 
had  happened  that  the  judges  in 
their  charges  to  juries  had  said,  that 
if  the  jurors  should  think  that  the 
intention  was  to  steal  the  person  of 
the  child  and  not  its  clothes,  it 
was  their  duty  to  acquit  the  pri- 
soner. There  were  other  motives 
for  stealing  children  besides  the  pos- 
session of  their  clothes,  though  this 
might  be  the  most  common.  In- 
stances had 'been   known  where 


children  had  been  stden  in  order  tcr 
be  brought  up  by  the  person  who 
had  stolen  them,  a  case  of  which 
kind  had  excited  great  interest,  and 
which  was  tried  at  Winchester  as« 
sizes.  This  object  was  no  palliation 
of  the  offence,  as  the  agony  of  thc^ 
parents  was  the  san^e.  Sometimes 
even  offenders  had  reached  such  « 
pitch  of  enormity  as  to  steal  children 
in  order  to  sell  them,  or  to  enure 
them  to  degraded  employments* 
A  bill  to  render  the  offence  penal 
had  been  introduced,  and  passed 
without  opposition  through  that 
house,  but  it  had  dropped  in  the 
house  of  lords.  The  honourable 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill.  Leave 
given,  ^  ^ 

Sir.  J.  Hippesley  said,  that  in  the 
last  session  a  doubt  arose  as  to  the ' 
fact  which  he  had  mentioned,  that 
30,00G/.  had  been  remitted  from 
Rome  to  Ireland,  for  the  eisublish-* 
meat  of  a  Jesuitical  seminary.  Not 
only  was  this  sum  remitted^  but 
Castle  Brown  had  been  purchased 
for  the  Slim  of  16,000/.  tor  the  in- 
stitution,  at  the  head  of  which  a 
professedjesuit  was  placed.  A  pro- 
fessional gentleman  of  ejfninence 
(Mr,  Brown)  in  an eulogium  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  lately  published  by 
htm,  had  admitted  chat  young  men 
had  been  sent  from  Ireland  to 
Naples,  there  to  receive  orders  ; 
and  had  maintained  that  an  oath  * 
was  binding,  not  tecundum  tnlentlonem 
imponentls^  but  secundum  intentionem 
jurantu — the  old  Jesuitical  maxim* 
The  plans  for  the  re-e&tablishnient 
of  this  once  formidable  body  were 
deeply  laid,  and  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  thesute  of  Ireland 
dreaded  the  event.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, which  he  thought  should 
be  viewed  with  jeali^usy,  was,  the 
frequent  meetings  which  had  been 
held  by  die  catholic  clergy  in  Ire- 
land ; 
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land  ;  an  assumption  of  authority 
the  more  wonderful,  considering 
the  restrictions  which  the  catliolic 
clergy  had  submitted  to  in  catholic 
as  well  as  reformed  countries.  He 
hoped  the  government  of  Ireland 
was  alive  to  tlie  consequences  of 
such'  meetings,  as  well  as  to'that  of 
another  body — ^the  catholic  board, 
a  body  whicli  had  taken  on  itself  to 
appeal  from  its  own  government  to 
the  Spanish  cortes.  The  papers 
vhich  he  should  wish  to  be  printed 
would  inform  the  house  of  tlie  re- 
gulations adopted  in  foreign  coun- 
tries respecting  the  catholic  clergy, 
and  would  give  them  a  more  ac- 
curate 'idea*  of  die  practice  of  the 
cathdlic  church  than  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  varying  and  con- 
tradictory rescripts  of  the  papal 
.  see.  The  honourable  baronet  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  forty- 
second  and  forty-third  paragraphs 
cf  the  insti'uctions  to  sir  G.  Prevost, 
governor  of  Lower  Canada,  of  the 
52d  October  1811,  presented  to  the 
louse  of  commons  in  July  1813,  be 
laid  before  the  house. 

Sir  H.  Pamel  stated,  that  the  in- 
stitution, which  had  been  alluded 
to  hj  the  honourable  baronet,  was 
in  fact  no  other  than  a  lay  establish- 
ment for  the  education  of  young 
pedple  in  Ireland  of  any  religious 
persuasion.  Any  fears  from  the 
cflForts  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  present 
state  of  that  society,  and  of  religi- 
ous opinions,  he  conceived  to  be  ri- 
diculous ;  and  he  did  not  see  how 
the  houstf  could  interfere  to  prevent 
a  gentleman  from  keeping  a  jschool, 
l)ecause  he  was  formerly  educated 
at  a  Jesuits'  college. 

Mr.  Peele  observed,  that  the  ut- 
most iealousy  of  Jesuitic  institu- 
tions had  always  been  evinced  by 
the  c;ovemment ;  and  therefore  he 
bad  had  a  communication  widi  Mr. 
Kennyy  the  he^d  of  the  iostittttion 


alluded  to,  and  had  stated  to  that 
gentleman,  that  be  should  conceive 
it  his  duty,  in  his  official  station,  to 
watch  the  establishment  with  pecu- 
liar jealousy;  to  which  he  was  the 
more  di«j posed  by  that  gentleman's 
refusal  to  statethe  funds  from  which 
he  derived  the  very  considerijble 
spm  with  which  tliat  establishment 
was  supported. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  \ 
May  18. — The  house  resolved 
Itself  into  a  committee  on  tlie  copy- 
right bill,  in  which  Mr.  D.  Giddy 
explained  the  object  of  the  clauses 
which  he  intended  to  propose.  The 
clauses  provided— -1.  That  it  snould 
not  be  necessary  that  the  copies  of 
books  presented  to  public  libraries 
should  be  on  fine  paper.— 2.  T.hat 
no  book  need  be  presented  to  these 
libraries,  unless  such  as'  were  re^ 
quired  from  the  booksellers.— 
3.  That  all  copy-jights  should  be 
entered  at  stationers'  hall ;  and 
that  if  the  author,  by  a  special 
entry,  waved  his  copy-right,  he 
shouKi  then  only  be  required  to  pre- 
sent one  copy  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum.—4.  That  the  term  of  copy, 
right  be  extended  from  fourteen 
years  certain,  and  another  fourteen 
years  if  the  author  was  living  at 
the  end  of  the  first  term,  to  twenty- 
eight  years  certain. — T^ere  was 
another  clause  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  booksellers,  to  pro* 
vide  that  improper  use  should  not 
be  made  of  the  books  presented  to 
the  public  4ibraries,  as  it  had  been 
said  that  they  were  sometimes  sold! 
These  clauses  were  then  received 
for  the  purpose  of  being  printed.— 
The  bill  with  alterations  was  in  due 
time  passed  into  a  law. 

May  20. — Mr.  Whitbread  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  Charles  Ran- 
dom de  £erenger,  which  being 
read,  complained  of  having  been 
arrested  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
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from  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
Jiome  department,    as  a  disloyal 
a}ten ;  that^  after  be:ng  some  time 
in  custody  of  a  messenger  belong- 
ing to  the  alien  office,  he  had  been 
committed  to  Newgate,    and  con- 
fined on  the  felon  side  of  that  pri- 
son; that  his  papers,  money,  and 
clothes  had  been  taken  from  him  ; 
that  he  w<is  under  a  prosecution  for 
being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  stock  exchange;   and 
that,  being  deprived  of  his  papers 
aoid  his  money,  be  had  not  the  means 
of    duly    preparing     his    defence 
against  the  said  charge ;   that  he 
had  by  letter,  dated  15th  of  April, 
applied  to  Mr.  Beckett,  under  se- 
cretary of  state,  to  have  his  papers, 
clothes,   and    money  restored  to 
him,  in  order  to  prepare  for  his  de. 
ience,  but  had  not  received  any  an- 
swer;  that  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
grace of  being  confined  on  the  fe- 
K>n    side   of  Newgate,  when  the 
charge  against  him  was  only  a  mis- 
demeanor, he  was  subjected  to  have 
his  quiet  disturbed  by  persons  being 
allowed  to  intrude  upon  him  from 
the  committee  of  the  ,  stock  ex- 
change, who  were  continually  an- 
noying him  with  questions  ;  that, 
not  being  able  to  obtain  any  re- 
dress or  satisfaction  from  the  secre- 
tary of  stafe,  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  throwing  himself  on  the 
jncrcy  of  the  house,  and  of  pray- 
ing for  their  protection.  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,   before  moving  tliat  the  pe- 
tition do  lie  on  the  table,  begged  to 
observe  that  he  had  looked  o^er  all 
the  alien  acts,  and  could  not  dis- 
cover in  any  of  them  a  provision 
which  empowered  tlie  secretary  of 
state  to  take  from  the  prisoner  any 
thing  but  arms.    So  fs^r  from  Mr. 
de  Serenger  having  been  deemed 
disloyal,  he  had  for  several  years 
Served  au  an  officer  in  his  majesty's 


service,  in  a' corps  commanded  by 
lord  Yarmouth.  ' 

Mr.  H.  Addington  said,  that  Mt. 
de  Berenger  had  been  arrested  and 
committed  to  prison  on  a  distinct 
charge  from  the  transaction  at  the 
stock  exchange,  for  which  he  was 
also  under  a  prosecution.  What 
that  charge  was,  he  believed  neither 
the  honourable  gentleman  nor  the 
house  would  expect  him  then  to  de- 
clare. He  was  surprised  that  the/io* 
nourablc gentleman  should  question 
the  authority  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  which  he  had  never  before 
heard  denied,  and  who  had  acted 
under  the  several  alien  acts  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 
"Witli  respect  to  de  Berenger's  nio- 
nfey ;  part  of  it  had  been  restored, 
at  least  i*i  value,  if  not  the  identical 
money  taken  from  him. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  hoped  this  subject 
would  not  terminate  with  the  single 
question  before  the  house.  The 
great  question  was,  whether  the 
powers  of  the  alien  act  had  or  had 
not  been  abused  in  the  present  case  j 
and  whether  the  warrant  had  been 
issued  with  a  view  to  the  prosecu- 
tion. It  was  clear  that  it  had  been 
used  to  obtain  evidence  which  other- 
wise could  not  have  been  procured* 
A  case  such  as  this  ought  to  be  well 
watched,  by  which  a  man,  if  inno- 
cent, could  not  make  his  innocence 
manifest. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  the 
powers  given  by  the  alien  act  were 
among  the  most  formidable  and 
liable  to  abuse  ever  given  by  parlia- 
ment. The  ac^  of  the  secretary  of 
fatate  he  affirmed  to  be  illegal,  un- 
less sanctioned  by  the  alien  act.-^ 
Petition  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.Whitbread  said,  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  or  prejudice 
would  indeed  be  raised*    It  was 
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stated  that  the  obvious  purpose  of 
Mr.  BercTnger  was  to  get  property, 
which,  if  detained,  would  operate 
^o  his  couTiction.    This  must  na-' 

>^  rurally  go  against  him,  unless  the 
house  investigated  the  subject.  He 
had  made  constant  applications  for 
hjs  money,  not  for  any  identical 
bank  notes,  but  for  his  money  to  pay 
his  gaol  fees,  his  miedtcal  attendants, 
and  for  his  sustentatiop.  He  had 
received  his  money  only  within 
these  few  days.  Mr.  Beckett  wrote 
on  the  5th  of  May,sUting  lord  Sid- 
mouth's  consent  to  his  going  to 
Newgate ;  but  could  give  no  an- 
"  swer  respecting  bail.  It  was  strange 
that  Berenger  preferred  Newgate  to 
remsdning  in  custody  of  a  messen- 
ger. Mr.  Beckett  wrote  again  on 
the.  13fch  of  May,  up  to  which  time 
Mf .  Berenger  had  received  no  roo- 

'  ney.  Lord  Srdmouth  declined  then 
dohi^  any  thing  concerning  his  li- 
beration. As  to  property,  every 
thing  was  to  be  restored,  except 
what  was  wanted  for  public  justice, 
at  the  approaching  trial,  with 
which  it  is  said  that  his  arrest  had 
nothing  to  do.  Other  notes  were 
then  to  be  delivered  to  him,  instead 

'  of  the  original  property.  Mr.  so- 
licitor-general had  said  that  one 
note  was  as  good  as'  another ;  and 
so  it  wa^,  if  of  equal  value :  but 
his  eloquence  in  a  court  of  justice 
would  have  extorted  a  verdict  from 
a  Jury,  if  he  dwelt  upon  the  value 
of  a  thing  being  one's  own.  In 
1811  the  house  appointed  a  secret 
committee  to  inquire  intp  the  case 
of  Mr.Colville.  No  inconvenience 
Ttsulted,  nothinj^  was  divulged,  and 
the  report  sanctioned  his  detention. 
It  was  right  to  have  the  matter 
cleared  up.  Had  the  stock  ex- 
change afiPair  never  occurred,  would 
Mr. Berenger  have  been  arrested? 
If  the   inaictment  had  not  been 


found,  would  he  not»  in  a  decent 
Space  of  time,  have  been  liberated  i 
Had  the  secretary  of  state's  office 
abused  its  power  or  not,  in  putting 
the  means  of  conviction  into  the 
hands  of  private  prosecutors?  It 
was  due^  injustice  to  the  secretary 
of  state*  to  the  house,  and  to  the 
petitioner,  who  was  a  foreign* 
friendless,  and  iraJiued  indiv'idua}  9 
to  inquire  into  the  matter.  He 
had  said  traduced,  on  account 
of  the  presumptions  against  a  man 
yet  untried. — He  concluded  by 
moving  for  a  secret  committee  to 
inquire  joto  the  circumstances  of 
the  detention  of  Charles  Random 
de  Berenger,  and  to  report  theremu 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  said  that  a  mp. 
tion  like  this  should  have  had  a 
notice..  Practice  did  not  exclude 
mquiry ;  but  he  objected  to  a  hasty 
motion  for  examining  the  ccyduct 
of  the  secretary  of  state's  office^ 
which  could  be  done  by  a  proper 
question,  and  a  simple  aye  or  no : 
he  should  therefore  move  the  other 
orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  H.  Addington  did  not  ex- 
pect such  a  motion  that  night ;  and 
several  gentlemen  had  asked,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  stay.  He  saw  no 
fair  case  m^de  out  to  suspect  the 
secretary  of  'sti^. 

Mr.Whitbread  would  have  de- 
layed his  motion  to  a  future  day» 
but  determined  on  an  immediate' 
step,  in  consequence  of  what  fell 
during  the  debate.  His  purpose 
was  answered  for  the  present,  and 
he  did  not  object  to  a  reasonable 
delay.  In  the  greatest  questions  of 
party  politics  adjournments  had  oc- 
curred, without  placingeither  party 
in  a  worse  situation.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  H.A.)  bad 
seemed  surprised  at  the  flock  of 
orators  that  ran  away,  after  only 
putting  the    question  **  Need  we 

stay  ?** 
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jitoj?*  He  ^ould  be  ashamed  to 
light  him,  when  he  was  stripped  of 
hif  troops. — ^The  further  considera- 
tion was  postponed  till^  Monday ; 
but,  when  again  discussed,  the  mo> 
tion  was  negatived. 

May  24-. — ^ITic  petition  of  .Ar- 
thur Morris,  esq.  praying  remu- 
neration for  expenses  incurred  at 
the  Westminster  election,  which 
sum  he  had  failed  to  procure 
at  law  from  sir  F.  Burdetl,  as  the 
honourable  baronet  had  not  been 
considered  as  a  candidate,  was  re* 
ferred  to  a  committee. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  child  dealing  bill  was  a^^eed 
to,  two  clauses  having  been  added, 
one  excepting  from  the  pi^qvisjons 
of  the  bill  persons  claiming  to  be 
the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children, 
and  as  such  getting  possession  of 
them,  or  taking  them  from  their 
mothers;  and  another,  e^tempting 
Scotland  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  there  being  in  that  country 
kws  existing  against  tlie  crime. 

After  some  conversation,  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  reportof  the 
committee  onjthe  <?om  exportation 
bill  was  fixed  for  Monday  week* 

June  3.— -The  speaker  acquainted 
the  house,  that  since  he  had  come  to 
his  place  he  had  received  a  letter 
irom  her  royal  highness  the    prin** 
fsess  of  Wales,  which,  with  the  leave 
of  the  house,  he  would  read. 
**  ComMugbt^bouse^  June  3,  1814. 
*«  The  princess  of  Wules  desires 
Mr.  speaker  will  inform  the  house  . 
of  commons,  that  his  W^  high- 
ness the  prince  regent  M^  been  ad- 
vised to  take  such  steps  as  have  pre- 
vented her  from  appearing  at  court, 
and  to  declare  his  royal  nighness*s 
"  fixed  and  unalterable  determina- 
tion never  to  mtet  the  princess  of 
Wales  upon  any  occasion,  either  in 
public  or  private. 


**  The  proceedings  of  1806  and 
1807>  and  last  year,  are  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  house,  as  well  as 
the  kmple  and  unqualified  vindica- 
tion of  the  prince.^s's  conduct  to 
which  those,  proceedings  led. 

**  It  is  impossible  for  the  princess 
of  Wales  to  conceal  from  herself 
the  intention  of  the  advice  which 
has  now  be^n  given  to  the  prince 
regent,  and  the  probability  that 
there  are  ultimate  objects  in-  view 
pregnant  with, danger  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  succession,  and  the  do- 
mestic peace  o£  the  realm. 

*«  Under  these  circumstances* 
even  if  the  princess's  duty  towards 
herself  could  suffer  her  to  remain 
silent,  her  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
her  daughter,  and  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  country,  compels  her 
to  make  this  communication  to  the 
house  of  commons. 

"  The  princess  of  Wales  encloses 
copies  of  the  correspondence  which 
has  passed,  and  which  she  requests 
Mr.  speaker  will  communicace  to 
the  house."; 

The  speaker  then  said,  that  with 
the  liberty  of  the  house  the  papers 
should  be  read;  which  was  done. 
They  were  copies  of  the  letters  ' 
which  are  already  puUished.  . 

As  Mr.  Methuen  was  rising  to 
bring  forward  the  proposed  qnotioa 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Lygon  moved 
the  sta^iding  order  of  the  house  for 
the  exclusion  of  strangers*  which 
was  immediately  enforced. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  account  of  what  passed  in  the 
house  of  commons  after  the  gallery 
was  cleared  of  strangers. 

Mr.  Methuen,  having  expressed 
his  consciousness  of  tne  arduous 
task  he  had  undertaken,  read  soipd 
of  the  parts  of  the  letter  of  her  royal 
highness,  Und  commented  upon  her 
situation.     Hs;  then  ^owcd  tha$ 
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die  innocence  of  the  ^ncess  was 
aicknowledged  by  the  bereditair 
prince  of  Orange,  who  had  ad-, 
dressed  her  as  his  future  mother* 
iu'lawy  and  by  the  prince  and 
pnncess»  dowager  of  Orange»  who 
haud,  sent  letters  of  congratulation 
to  her*  Her  address  to  the  prince 
regent  was  vindicated  by  his  own 
example.  Itnmstbefresh  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  house,  that  in  the  year 
]80i  his  royal  highness  th6  prince 
cf  Wales,  with  a  spirit  well  worthy 
the  heir-apparent  of  the  British 
throne,  desirous  of  being  foremost 
in  command  in  case  of  an  invasion 
then  threatened  by  that  restless  and 
merciless  scourge  of  mankind 
whose  sun  of  glory  is  now  set,  and 
^hose  dreams  of  mad  ambition  are 
now  happily  at  an  end,  applied  to 
bis  majesty  for  a  command.  His 
majesty  refused  the  request.  The 
prince  felt  his  character  concerned, 
and  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
public,  publishing  his  letters  to  his 
majesty  and  the  duke  of  York.«-> 
The  New  Annual  Register  of  that 
year  will  assist  any  gentleman's  me- 
mory which  may  be  defective  on  tliis 
siubject.  The  honourable  gentleman 
said  that  he  had  heard  uie  charg^e 
of  bad  jtaste  urged  against  her  royal 
highness  as  a  crime :  but  what  had 
such  a  charge  Co  do  with  her  suf- 
ferings ?  The  time  chosen  to  pro- 
scribe her  from  court  was  particu- 
krly  galling.  He  hoped  that  the 
necessary  supplies  to  be  granted  by 
parliament  for  the  ensuing  inar- 
riage  would  be  granted  condition- 
ally, that  the  marriage  be  a  public 
one,  ^d  that  the  princess  of  Wales 
appear  at  it  with  the  consequence 
and  splendour  due  to  her  situation. 
After  some  further  observations^ 
the  honourable  member  moved, 

**  That  an  bumble  address  be 
presented  to  his  royal  highness  the 


prince  regent,  to  pray  fais  foy«l 
nighness  mat  he  will  be  graciouslf 
pleased  to  acquaint  this  house  by 
whose  advice  his  royal  highness 
was  induced  to  form  the  ^  fixed  and 
unalterable  determination  never  to 
meet  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
of  Wales  upon  any  occasion,  either 
in  private  or  public,'  as  commiini* 
cated  by  his  royal  highness  to  her 
majesty,  together  with  the  reasons 
submitted  to  his  royal  highness^ 
upon  which  such  advice  was  found- 
ed." 

Mr.  Martin  seconded  the  motton* 
Mr.  Bathurst  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  motives  of  the  mover,  but 
was  of  opmion  that  he  had  ur* 
sed  no  argument  to  induce  the 
house  of  commons  to  agree  to  the 
motion.  Oat  of  all  the  papers  thac 
are  now  before  the  house,  he  had 
used  only  the  letter  from  the  prin* 
cess  of  Wales  to  the  regent*  Surely 
it  was  not  for  the  letter  that'  th* 
ministers  were  to  be  respoiuible. 
The  main  object  of  the  motion  was 
to  know  why  the  princess  of  Wales 
was  prevented  being  at  court.  Will 
parliament  calt  uj^n  the  regent  to 
declare  who  advised  him  not  to  see 
the  princess  ?  The  honourable  gen«t 
tleman  indulged  himself  in  speeches 
about  liberty,  as  if  it  were  a  ques* 
tion  where  liberty  was  connected. 
As  for  the  charges  of  guilt,  they 
were  irresistibly  refuted  at  a  former 
period.  In  other  periods  of  our 
history  dissentions  were  carried  on 
between  different  members  of  tha 
royal  family  to  a  greater  excess 
than  at  present,  and  yet  parliament 
was  not  called  on  to  btmere.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  talked 
of  a  right  of  the  princess  to  attend 
the  drawing-room.  Now  what  was 
this?  A  mere  assembly.  Are  the 
ministers,  the  confidential  advisers 
of  the  crown  on  state  affairs,  re^ 
sponsible 
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iponsible  for  prohibitions  to  be  ppe^ 
fcnt  at  court  ?  The  object  of  the 
motion,  the  substance  of  the  things 
waft  the  princess's  admission  to 
court.  Will  they  say  that  she  ought 
to  be  there,  and  the  regent  not  ? 
These  prohibitions  to  be  present  at 
court  might  proceed  from  different 
causes  ;  these  questions  of  guilt  or 
innocence,  from  causes  so  frivolous 
as  those  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
in  that  house  b^  the  honourable 
gentleman,  for  difference  of  taste. 
The  duchesses  of  Gloucester  and 
Cumberland  were  forbidden  the 
court ;  but  there  was  no  imputation 
of  guilt,  no  question  of  guilt  or 
innocence  there,  and  yet  they  never 
were  received  at  court.  Butjf  the 
honourable  gentleman  prided  him- 
telf  upon  the  opinion  of  the  king 
as  to  the  path  of  the  princess's 
conduct,  as  alluded  to  in  the  report 
of  the  council,  he  might  find  him- 
ielf,  on  investigation,  most  mis- 
taken j  but  the  more  this  unfor- 
tunate question  was  discussed,  the 
more  irritation  was  produced.  He 
did  not  wish  to  withdraw  himself 
from  responsibility,  but  the  ques- 
tion the  house  was  called  upon  to 
interfere  in  was  a  question  of  eti- 
quette. Will  the  house  call  upon 
Ae  regent  to  rescind  his  resolution? 
This  house  might  as  well  have  been 
called  upon  to  interpose  on  account 
of  the  separation.  This  present 
case  is  one  of  mere  court  etiquette, 
arising  from  circumstances  totally 
distinct  from  guilt.  No  guilt  is 
charged  $  for  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  said  is  true  5  if  it  were 
10,  she  would  not  be  permitted  to 
•ee  her  daughter.  The  parliament 
cannot  with  propriety  interfere ;  he 
calls  upon  die  house  to  stop  it  in 
the  beginning  5  he  does  not  blame 
the  ptiblication  of  these  letters ;  it 
was  natund  that  die  subject  should 
^McoBie  poblk  i  be  does  not  com- 


plain, but  it  IS  so.  The  main  qne^^ 
tion  is, Can  thehouse  interfere  with* 
out  mischief  to  all  the  parties  con* 
,cemed?  He  concluded  with  oppos- 
ing the  motion. 

Mr.Whitbread  spoke  nearly  M 
follows : — The  speech  of  the  right 
honourable  gendeStnan  in  defence 
of  the  advice  he  has  given,  has 
been  like  the  advice  itself,  special^ 
minute,  wavering,  assuming  a  right, 
a  right  to  exclude,  and  acting  as  i£ 
he  were  conscious  the  party  advised 
had  no  such  right.  Sir,  I  maii^ 
tain  that  a  great  indignity,  a  har& 
disgrace,  a  cruel  and  unmerited 
pumshment  has  been  inflicted  on  aa 
innocent  person,  on  a  subject  of  the 
crown,  who  was  by  that  crown 
protected  as  long  as  it  had  moral 
and  mental  life  and  energy  to  pro- 
tect her.  At  one  rime  the  rigkt 
honourable  gentleman  shrunk  from 
the  contest;  he  divested  himself  of 
all  responsibility ;  he  was  ashamed 
of  his  own  act  and  deed,  of  thead* 
vice  he  had  given.  The  sovereign 
and  crown  were  left  by  him  to 
trample  upon  any  subject^  to  gra- 
tify its  own  unadvised  and  uncoa- 
fronted  vindictive  resentments.. 
Yet,  at  thecloseof  his  speech,  he  lets 
us  know  that  the  sovereign  power 
did  not  act  for  itself  j  tSat  there 
were  advisers ;  that  he  could  name 
them,  could  give  them  ilpt  if  tte 
house  should  call  upon  him  so  to 
do.  Let  them  come  forth  I — He 
has  treated  this  as  being  only  an 
exclusion  from  an  assembly,  from 
a  f6te ;  but  a  posidve  exclusion  the 
advisers  dared  not  warrant,  diat 
was  a  proceed mg  too  manly.  It 
was  an  affront  to  be  operated 
through  the  que^,  consort  of  tha^ 
monarch,  who,  when  die  king  had 
the  use  of  his  faculdes,  had  com* 
manded  her  to  receive  the  princes* 
of  Wales  at  her  court,  as  the»sym- 
bol  of  her  entire  ionocence ;  of  her 
complete 
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complete  acquittal.  This  teception 
contmaed  till  the  king's  indisposi- 
tion ;  and  then  the  regent  was  ad- 
vised  to  employ  the  queen»  his  mo* 
ther,  to  banish  the  princess  of 
Wales  firom  court*  Could  this  ad- 
vice have  been  risked  had  the  king 
mentally  existed?  Oh,  no!  he 
should  have  thought  that  gentle^ 
man  and  his  colleagues  would  have 
been  eager  in  their  advice  to  c6n«  ' 
ctliate  and  to  calm,  to  proclaim  the 
innocence  they  had  so  often  de- 
clared. But  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
as  he  knows  the  king. cannot  con- 
tradict him,  has  ventured  to  throw 
out  an  insinuation^  as  if  the  asser- 
tion made  of  the  complete  appro- 
bation, the  a£Fectionate  attachment, 
of  the  king,  was  not  well  ground- 
ed. The  king  cannot  speak ;  and 
he  quotes  the  king,  to  wo^md 
through'  his  side  the  princess  of 
Wales.  This  is  of  a  piece,  with 
their  whole  proceedings.  I  will 
not  repeat  what  a^oble  lord,  who, 
be  it  remembered,  is  not  a  party 
to  this  advice,  said  on  a  former 
debate  on  this  subject — nor  the  tes- 
timony given  by  all,  of  the  prin- 
cess's entire  innocence.  I  maintain 
that  the  king  thought  her  so,  and  the 
princess  is  so  convinced.  He  proved 
that  he  thought  so,  by  his  kmdness 
and  cocdialreception.  When  the  king 
was  well,  no  man  would  have  dared 
to  deny  it.    The  right  honourable 

SmtWman  durst  not  have  done  it. 
ut  if  he  questions  tlie  right  of  the 
.     princess  of  Wales  to  appear  where 
the  king  placed  her,   it  is  to  be 
'  hoped  that  she  will,  notwithstand- 
ing the  moderation  she  has  evinced, 
' .  accept  the  advice    to  appear  at 
^      court ;  and  then  let  us  see  who  will 
advise  that  admittance  be  refused 
to  her.  As  to  sdrring  the  question, 
1  ask,  Who  h«  stirred  it  ? — Is  it 
the  person  vrho  vindicates  her  own 


innocence  firora  unjust  and  fool  as* 
persions  ;  who  follows  the  ex* 
ample  s^t  her  by  the  princef  regent 
himself,  in  publishing  to  the  world 
that  affected  honour  and  character  ^ 
or  it  is  those  who  directed  this  cruel 
outcage,  this  unprovoked  indignity, 
that  have  occasioned  this  affront?-— 
Has  she  complained  that  her  near 
relations  have  been  prevented  from 
visiting  her,  that  it  has  been  imi- 
mated  to  all,  that  to  visit  her  wat 
to  exclude  them  from  the  court  ?«— 
To  all  the  injuries  she  has  patiently 
borne,  she  has  submitted  in  silence. 
Where  does  the  burden  rest  of  agi- 
tating the  question  ? — ^Upon  those 
who  nave  planned  and  advised  this 
foul  indignity  and  injustice.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  has 
quoted  precedent  from  history 
most  erroneously :  he  has  talked  of 
queen  Anne  having  been  forbidden 
the  coiut  by  queen  Mary.  The  fact 
is  not  so :  king  William,  nettled  at 
some  step  taken  about  the  settle- 
ment gi  her  revenue,  forbad  the 
countess  of  Marlborough  (who  was 
supposed  to  be  her  adviser)  to  come 
to  court.  There  was  here  no  im- 
putation on  character,  no  charge 
of  crime,  no  insinuation  of  thrice« 
refuted  guilt :  but  the  princess  Anne, 
resenting  her  favourite  being  for- 
bidden the  court,  declined  appear- 
ing herself  there  too.  Next,  as  to 
the  cases  of  George  I.  and  II „  in 
both  cases  the  charges  were  specific. 
Lord  Hardwicke  nas  left,  an  ac- 
count of  the  latter  case,  and  also 
what  the  advisers  of  the  crown 
then  did,  and  what  was  the  (pinion 
of  each.  He  said  himself  while 
advking  conciliatory  measures.  All 
this  may  be  brought  before  p^lia- 
ment ;  but  now  me  ministers  will 
tell  nothing.  Lord  Hardwickt 
says.  Parliament  will  call  fot:  these 
papers  ;  but  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  says.  Parliament  shall 
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toot  hear  one  word,  yoa  shall  hear 
nothing  from  us.  George  the  se- 
cond dfrected  the  publication  of 
all  the  papers  that  had  passed  be- 
tween his  son  and  himself^  and  cir« 
cnlated  them  among  the  foreign 
ministers,  that  all  the  world  might 
know  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
acted.  So  different  from  the  un- 
manlj  ministers  of  the  present  day, 
who  devise  schemes  to  attack  a 
woman  a  thousand  ways,  and  con« 
tiive  ten  thousand  obstacles  to  her 
defence !  Bat  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  talks  or  this  as  being 
only  an  exclusion  from  a  common 
assembly.  Is  it  then  notliing  that 
her  nephews,  that  her  fdture  son- 
in-law  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
has  so  announced  himself  to  her-* 
her  near  relation^  the  king  of  Prussia, 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  immor- 
tal Blacher,  the  companion  of  her 
father  in  anns,r— is  it  nothing  that 
tb.ey  should  remark  the  absence  of 
the  princess  of  Wales,  and  to  be  told 
that  it  is  for  reasons  undefined,  and 
of  which  the  regent  alone  continues 
the  judge  ?  Sir,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  her  situation,  such  in- 
fliction 19  worse  than  loss  of  life ; 
it  is  loss  of  reputation  ;  blasting 
to  her  character,  fatal  to  )ier 
fame.  JSut  tliis  thing  we  hear  to^ 
dAy  I  ^}o  man  nc>w  dares  to  say 
she  is  guilty.  All  the  charges, 
says  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, were  irresistibly  upset.  It 
is  our  duty  to  extend  Our  view  to 
the  whole  object,  to  look  at  it  in  all 
points  of  view  to  which  it  reaches. 
I  ask,  Would  the  kin^  have  con- 
sented that  the  mamage  of  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Wiues  should 
nave  taken  place  in  private,  to  have 
been  smuggled  in  a  comer  i  that 
event  which  is  to  bring  a  thousand 
blessings  upon  this  country,  to  be 
celebrated  in  a  corner  i  Shall  wr 
consent  then  that  it  should  be  so 
performed?   No,   the  partlament 


will,  and  all  thesation  will,  demand  ^ 
that  this  marriage  shall  be  public ; 
and  that  the  princess  of  Wales  ^ 
shall  be  there  in  the  state  becoming 
her  rank  and  station.  Now,  as  to 
an  event  which  sooner  or  later  nuist 
happen,  I  m^an  the  demise  of  the 
crown,  is  the  princess  of  Wales  to 
be  crowned  ?  She  must  be  crovmed  1 
Who  doubts  it  ?  One  hears  it  whis« 
pered  abroad,  A  coronation  is  not  . 
uecessary.  I  believe  it  is.  VSTill  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  say  it 
is  not  ?  He  dares  not  say  so  ; 
crowned  she  must  be,  unless  there 
be  some  dark  base  plot  at  work, 
some  black  act  yet  to  do,  unless 
the  parliament  consent  hereafter  to 
be  made  ay  party  to  some  nefarious 
transaction.  If  it  is  their  intention 
to  try  the  question  of  divorce,  let  • 
them  speak  out  if  such  be  their 
meaning.  These  proceedings  mate* 
rially  anect  the  succession  of  the 
crown;.  Where  is  the  limit  to  the 
•  inquiries  after  former  transactions  ; 
these  searches  after  trial  and  acquit- 
tal ?  Yet,  after  all  the  search,  what 
have  thcy^  found  ?  Nothing,  but 
what  the  right  honourable  gintte- 
man  terms  an  irresistible  refutation 
of  all  accusation.  Where  are  these 
accusations  to  stop^  They  may  im<« 
peach  the  legitimacy  of  the  heiress 
of  thd  crown,  now  to  be  married 
to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Now  it 
is  time  for  this  house  to  interfere* 
Let  better  counsel^  be  given  to  the 
regent,  and  undo  what  lias  passed;  - 
people  do  this  every  day ;  it  is  the 
triBute  paid  by  fiery  passions  to  con* 
viction  and  returning  reason.  Sir  k. 
^Valpole  prided  him^f  in  the  r^on- 
ciliation  he  ejected  between  George 
the  first  and  the  then  prince  of 
Wales.  That  was  a  conciliating  mi- 
nister who  did  this ;  happy  would  it 
be  if  our  ministers  would  follow  his 
example.  One  would  have  thought, 
if  ever  there  was  a  period  when  it 
was  a&  object  to  represent  the  royal 
H  fa^ay 
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family  as  united^  Ais  was  now  that 
period.  The  people  maintain  that 
family  not  only  for  state  and  show, 
but  for  their  examples  of  moral 
and  tiomestic  virtues;  what  the 
king  so  uniformly  showed,  and  what 
have  endeared  him  to  his  people 
iriore  than  any  other  circumstance 
of  his  reign.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
the  emperor  of  Russia  finds  any 
person  whom  the  law  does  not  pro* 
tect,  who  is  exposed  to  outrage  and 
insult ;  and  that  person  is  tlie  wife 
of  the  prince  regent ;  thatT  for  one 
subject  of  the  crown  there  is  no  re^ 
dress.  Now,  sir,  if  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  has  not  a  doubt 
of  the  prmcess  of  Wales  having  a 
right  to  appear  at  court,  the  use 


of  which  she  has  at  present  con* 
sented  to  wave,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  if  she  finds  not  protection  in 
this  house,  the  last  refuge  of  the 
destitute  and. oppressed,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  she  will  be  advised  ]to  assert 
her  right,  and,  however  reluctantly, 
to  dare  the  advisers  of  the  regent 
directly  to  execute  their  intentions. 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  Pen- 
sonby,  and  Mr.  Elliot,  were  against 
tihe  motion,  on  apcount  of  its  irre- 
gular and  unparliamentary  form  ; 
and  Mr.  Methuen  withdrew  it,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should 
bring  the  question  forward  again, 
in  such  more  eligible  shape  as  might 
be  suggested  by  his  friends* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Earl  of  lAverpoo!  an  the  Treaty  of  Peace^^Lord  Castlereagh  on  the 
tame — Sir  John  Newport  respecting  Fees  of  Office — Mr,  Methuen  on  the 
Princess  of  Wahs^^MarquU  of  Lansdovm  on  Foreign  Troops — Budget-^ 
Prisons  in  the  Metropolis — Afr.  Bennet*s  Motion  for  the  Molition  of  Gaol 
Feet — Wiays  and  Meam-^Lstter  from  Lord  Cochrane — Debate  on  Mr, 
Meihuer^s  Motion  respecting  the  Princess  of  WaUs-^  Motion  for  the  Ex' 
puhion  of  Lord  Cochraner^Lord  Stanhope's  Motion  respecting  Jobn^Per^ 
rin  confined  in  Gloucester  Gaol — Debate  on  Lord  GrenwUe's  Motion  on 
the  Slave  Trade^^Introduction  of  the  Duke  of  IVeUington  into  the  House 
of  Lords-^Address  on  the  '^reaty  of  Peaee-^Duh,  of  Wellingt§fCs  Ap^ 
fearance  in  the  House  of  Commons* 


HOUSE  of  lords,  June  6 
The  earl  of  Liverpool  pre- 
sented the  treaty  of  peace>  of  which 
lie    gave  notice    tnat   he  should 
,  move  the  consideration  on  Thurs* 
day  se'nnight. 

Lord  Grenville.  had  expected 
^t  all  Europe  would  have  con- 
CUifed  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  as  a  great  criitoe,  as  a  system 
pf  the  worst  piracy,  whicli  ought 
fio  longer  to  txhu  He  could  not^ 
kelp  now  expressing  the  feelmgs  of 
te^t  with  t^hich  he  had  read  the 
ttntolt  in  the  treaty  on  that  bead; 


If  any  thing  could  still  be  done, 
he  hoped  their  lordships  would  be 
ready  to  foUow  up  the  resolution 
which  they  had  unanimously  adopt- 
ed on  that  subject. 

Lord  Liverpool  stated,  that  mi* 
nisters  were  fully  as  anxious  to  have 
the  traffic  generally  abolished  as 
any  men  could  be ;  and  he  only  re* 
quested  of  their  lordships  tosuspend 
their  judgements  till  the  subject  of 
the  treaty  came  to  be  discussed* 
*  House  of  commons^— Jjord  Cas*' 
tlereagh  brought  op  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  f  raoce,  and 
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iDOYed  that  ic  aliould  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Wilbexforce  could  not  avoid 
saying  a  few  words  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  could  assure  hU 
noble  friend  (lord  Castlereagh) 
that  he  was  convinced  that  he  had 
used  his  best  exertions  to  secure 
that  object  which  the  house  and 
public  had  so  much  at  heart ;  at 
the  same  time,  any  one  who  had 
indulged  v.\irm  expectations  that 
France  could  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  join  us  heartily  in  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  must 
have  been  much  disappointed  in 
finding  that  this  abolition  was  not 
immediately  to  take  place.  At  pre- 
sent it  was  known  that  France  had 
no  slave  trade;  but  when  many 
colonies  had  been  restored  to 
France,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  slave  trade  was  to  continue 
for  a  certain  number  of ^ears,  what 
was  that  but  giving  up  great  num- 
bers of  Africans  to  all  those  mise- 
ries fxom  which  we  wished  to 
have  saved  them?  He  must  sup- 
pose that  the  noble  lord  was  justi- 
fied by  some  very  strong  and  im- 
perious necessity ;  but  still  he  must 
deeply  lament  thc\t  such  a  sacrifice 
should  have  been  found  necessary. 
Iq  his  view  of  the  subject,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  the  surrender  of  a 
great  part  of  Africa,  and  many 
thousands  of  human  beings,  to  de- 
liberate robbery  and  murder.  It 
was  not  merely  to  give  vent  to  his 
feelings  on  this  subject  that  he  had 
risen,  but  because  there  were  other 
treaties  still  to  be  concluded,  in 
which  he  trusted  that  our  inter- 
ference might  be  more  effectual. 
We  had  not  as  yet  signed  the 
treaty  with  Holland ;  and  when  we 
were  upon  the  point  of  ceding  to 
her  sucn  large  and. important  set- 
tlementSfhemought  that  we  mi^ht 
«reU  iimtQa  the  slave  tmde  b^ing 


there  abolished.  What  wag  the 
slave  trade,  but  tearing  a  number 
of  human  beings  from  their  homes 
and  their  country,  and  consigning 
them  and  their  descendants  for  ever 
to  slavery  f  To  fix  any  particular 
time  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade^ 
was  to  give  a  premium  to  embark- 
ing in  it  until  that  time  should  ar- 
rive. It  reminded  him  of  a  text  of 
scripture,  which  li,ad  been  quoted 
on  a  former  debate  on  this  subject^ 
«*  Woe  to  thp  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  !  for  the  devil  is  come  upon 
the  earth  with  great  power,  for  hi» 
time  is  short."  Such,  he  feared^ 
would  be  the  condition  of  Africa, 
if  the  slave  trade  were* only  to  con- 
tinue a  few  years  longer.  He  hoped 
that  the  noble  lord  might  yet  find 
some  means  of  checkinjg  the  mis« 
chief,  by  some  limitauen  of  th^ 
number  of  slaves  imported,  or  of 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  allowed  to 
be  enfployed  in  the  traffic.  We 
were  now  to  cede  to  France  large 
settlements  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  which  had  now  for  many 
years  enjoyed  a  sort  of  repose,  and 
where  its  chiefs  had  since  directed 
their  exertions  to  more  humane 
pursuits.  This  repose  he  fpund^ 
would  now  only  prove  **  spaiium  r*- 
qulemque  doloris  ;*^  and  that  there 
would  be  again  wars  stirred  up  be- 
tween village  and  village,  and  be- ' 
tween  neighbour  and  neighbour. 
He  expressed  a  strong  hope  that 
the'great  emperor  Alexander  wouhjl 
be  ready  to  connect  his  fame  with 
the  abolition  of  this  the  greatest 
evil  which  now  afflicts  the  earth. 
Was  the  period  of  general  joy 
throughout  Europe  to  be  the  time 
for  letting  loose  war,  in  its  most 
cruel  and  savage  form,  among  the 
innpcept  nations  of  Africa?  He 
hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would 
still  be  able  to  prevail  on  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe  si&cerely  to 
H2  join 
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join  m  the  iininediate  abolition  of 
this  detestable  traffic. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said>  he  could 
have  wished,  in  point  of  order,  that 
his  honourable  friet)d  had  deferred 
the  observatibn&  he  had  just  made 
till  the  treaty  on  the  table  had 
come  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, on  a  future  day  to  be  named 
for  that  purpose,  as  his  honourable 
friend  would  then  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  have  read  the  treaty, 
and  to  have  formed  his  judgement 
with  more  accuracy  on  the  points 
in  which  he  felt  himself  so  deeply 
interested,  than  he  could  possibly 
do  by  this  anticipation  of  the  sub- 
ject. When  it  came  to  be  discuss- 
ed regularly  before  the  house,  he 
had  no  doubt  but  his  honourable 
friend  would  find  that  every  dare 
and  caution  had  been  used  to  place 
the  question  on  the  safest  grounds, 
80  as  to  suit  the  best  feelings  of  his 
honourable  friend,  of  the^ouse, 
and  of  the  country.  He  was  by 
.no  means  surprised  that  his  honour- 
able friend  was  feelingly  alive  to  a 
subject  which  had  for  so  many 
years  engaged  his  deepest  and 
warmest  attention,  and  must  natu- 
rally have  caused  him  so  many 
cares  and  anxieties;  but  he  flat- 
tered himself,  if  his  honourable 
friend  had  abstained  from  pressing 
the  subject  at  the  present  moment, 
he  would  soon  have  been  convinced 
that  the  points  he  alluded  to  W^re 
l^rhaps  placed  in  a  more  favour- 
able state  than  his  honourable  friend 
at  present  seemed  to  apprdiend* 
It  certainly  was  not  his  wish  to 
anticipate  any  pan  of  the  debate 
which  would  take  place  on  a  future 
day;  but  in  answer  to  what' had 
falWfrom  his  honourable  friend  in 
some  of  his  observations,  he  could 
not  byt  think  he  had  been  some- 
what  too'sfinguine  in  what  he  bad 
supposed  could  be  doae  on  a  poiat 


of  so  mruch  importance,  and  of 
such  an  extensive  complication  .of 
diflFerent  interests  of  the  highest 
magnitude.  With  respect  to  France, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  peace 
must  .be  as  desirable  to  the  people 
there  as  it  could  be  to  us ;  but  then  « 

^  it  was  equally  natural  for  so  great 
and  high-minded  a  people  to  ex- 
pect, when  they  received  back  cer- 
tain of  their  colonies,  that  they 
should  have  them  with  all  their 
former  advantages;  and  as  they 
looked  upon  thtir  former  right  to- 
stock  them  with  slaves  to  form  one 
of  those  advantages,  and  ^  very 
principal  one,  it  was  not  very  sur- 
prising that  they  should  have  shown 
themselves  averse  from  parting  with 
that  right,  and  anxious  to  retain  it. 
It  was  very  evident  to  the  French 
government,  that  the  whole  of  the 
French  people  were  very  warm  on 
this  subject ;  that  in  the  present 
moment  they  were  not  prepared  for 
it ;  and  tlierefore  to  have  pressed  it . 
peremptorily  as  a  measure  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  be  definitively  ad# 
justed,  might  have  only  fixed  their 
prejudice  in  its  favour  deeper,  and 
made  the  obuinment  of  it  at  a  fu- 
ture period  more  difficult.  It  was 
therefore  thought  more  ^advisable 
to  leave  it  open  to  further  discus- 
sion in  a  congress  hereafter  to  be 
held  for  that  and  many  other  im- 
portant purposes  ;  and  he  was  sure 
the  cause  of  humanity,  which  was  so  , 
mainly  interested,  could  not  have 
a  more  ardent  and  powerful  advo* 
cate  than  in  that  great  monarch, 
who,  so  much  for  the  happiness 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  aU  Eu- 
rope, now  filled  the  throne  of 
France.  ^  His  best  feelings,  and 
those  of  his  august  family,  were  in 

^the  highest  degree  favourable  to 

the  abolition  of  that  inhum^  traf^ 

£c  ;  and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not 

very  far  distant  whea  it  would  be 

proved^ 
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2»roYed>  that  to  press  a  point  with 
too  much  vehemence  at  any  given 
time,  was  not  always  the  speediest 
Way  of  obtaining  the  wished  for 
end.  On  this  subject  he  could  also 
say,  with  the  highest  satisfaction » 
that  his  honourable  friend  could 
not  wish  more  ardently  for  a  total 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  than 
did  those  illustrious  potentates  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia;  and  in  the  future  con- 
Tress  which  had  been  alluded  to» 
J)is  honourable  friend  would  have 
the  assistance  of  those  three  great 
powers,  to  obtain  by  their  united 
mfiuence,  added  to  our  own,  from 
Sp-ain  and  Portujjal,  the*  great  and 
important  object  which  his  honour- 
able friend  had  so  nearly  at  heart. 
He  would  not  any  further  antici- 
pate upon  the  discussion  which 
must  ensue  upon  this  subject,  and 
concluded  by  moving  that  the 
treaty  do  lie  on  the  table,  and  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  Friday 
se'nnight. 

June  7. — Sir  J.  Newport  com- 
plained of  the  erroneous  returns 
which  had  been  made  to  the  house, 
of  the  fees  received  by  the  officers 
of  the  difFerciu  courts.  The  clerk 
of  the  rules  of  the  colirt  of  king's 
.bench  had  stated,  that  there  had 
been  no  additional  fees  since  1798, 
although  in  fact  there  had  been  a 
considerable  augmentation.  In 
1798,  die  charge  for  a  rule  was 
2i.  6^.  only  j  now,  it  was  4^. ;  so 
that  when  parliament  laid  a  tax  of 
J  J.  the  clerk  of  the  rules  thought 
-fit  to  add  6d,  for  his  own  profit. 
'  Thus  he  had  increased  the  value  of 
his  office  from  5^900/.  a  year  to 
d73Q/,  This  office  too  was_  a  sale- 
able one  ! — ^Then  the  marshal  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench  had  like- 
wise made  an  erroneous  return : 
7i.  had  been  added  to  fees  of  13i.  M. 


though  in  the  return  it  had  been 
stated  that  no  augmentation  had 
taken  place.  The  son  of  the  chief 
judge  (lord  EUenborough)  held 
this  office  by  a  deputy  !-^The 
clerk  of  nisi  prius  (ako  a  son  of  the 
chief  judge)  had  made  an  equally 
#  erroneous  return  !-«*Upon  such  ex- 
traordinary returns,  from  persons 
so  related,  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  commit. — ^The  chancery  court 
had  made  no  returns  at  all.— An 
Irish  chief  judge  had  ordered  an 
officer  to  make  no  return  till  he'had 
revised  it  j  and  this  judge  had  ac- 
tually expunged  some  part  of  a  re- 
turn. Tne  officer,  in  consequence, 
very  properly  refuse^  to  make  any 
return.  In  Scotland,  too,  the  lords 
of  session  had  added  some  feest  . 
which  put  3000/.  a  year  into  the 
pockets  'of  a  few  persons.— -All 
these  things  demanded  the  serious 
attention  of  the  house. — Sir  J.  New- 
port then  moved  several  resolutions 
on  the  subject ;  but  theif  considera- 
tion was  postponed,  owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  house.— Adjourned. 
June  9. — Mr.  Methuen  gave  no- 
tice, that  unless  something  should 
be  done  in  the  mean  time  to  ame^ 
liorate  the  situation  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  he  should  move  on  Tues- 
day that  her  royal  highnesses  letter 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
He  had  intended  on  the  two  for- 
mer evenings  to  have  given  a  simi- 
lar notice,  but  had  delayed  it  with 
a  view  of  putting  some  questions  to 
a  noble  lord,  whom  he  had  not 
seeh  in  his  place. — AdjouVned*- 
•  House  of  lords,  June- lO.'^The 
marquis  of  Lansdown  rose  to  put  a 
question  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
respecting  the  landing  of  certain 
forei^  troops  in  this  country.  It 
was  important,  in  point  of  princi- 
ple, though  not  with  a  view  to  the 
particular  case,  that  every  explana- 
tion should  be  given,  and  a  con- 
H  S  siitutional 
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fititutional  coarse  pursued  on  this 
^abject.  The  question  he  had  put 
was,  whether  the  noble  earl  -was 
J)repared  to  make  any  communica* 
tion  to  parliament  on  the  point  to 
l^hich  he  allude«l.  There  had  been 
casesy  indeed,  where  the  troops  had 
been  landed  first,  and  the  commu- » 
liication  made  to  parliament  after- 
Vrards;  but  that  was  only  where 
there  was  an  emergency  which  did 
not  permit  delay  in  the  landing  of 
the  troops  till  the  proper  commu- 
nication could  be  made  to  parlia-' 
ment.  Here  the  landing  of  the 
troops  was  a  -mere  matter'  of  con* 
▼enience,  which  might  have  been 
the  subject  of  previous  arrange- 
inent ;  and  where  there  had  been 
nothing  to  prevent  a  communica- 
tion being  made  before  the  troops 
•^'ere  landed.  It  was  also,  in  point 
of  principle,  worthy  of  notice,  that 
these  troops  were  not  ♦ven  in  Bri- 
tish pay,  and  consequently  noi:  nt 
all  under  the  control  of  parlia- 
ments The  question  was  put 
jnerely  on  the  constiiuticnal  ground, 
and  not  from  any  desire  that  the 
'convenience  might  be  withheld 
from  the  illustrious  monarch  to 
whom  the  troops  belonged.  He 
hoped  the  noble  earl  would  be  able 
to  give  an  answer  that  ought  to  be 
satisfactory.  ,         ' 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  had  no- 
'&ing  to  complain  of,  either  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  question,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  put.  None 
of  the  troops  to  which  the  noble 
marquis  alluded,  had  as  yet  been 
landed  in  this  country,  so  far  as  he 
kxtew;  and  he  had,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  only  to  state,  that  he 
expected  to  receive  the  commands 
of  the  prince  regent,  to  make  a 
communicatioh  on  Monday, 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the  house  of 
commons  said,  the  Iionourable 
member  for  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Me- 


thuen)  had  given  notice  of  -Ik 
motion  on  a  peculiarly  delicate  sub- 
ject for  Tuesday.  He  should  be 
ipost  happy  if  any  thin^  should  oc- 
cur to  postpone  the  discussion  of 
that  subject  entirely ;  but  otherwise, 
he  conceived,  that  as  many  member* 
tjrould  probably  be  absent  at  Oxford 
on  that  day,  it  would  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter to  deferthe  subject  to  Thursday. 

Lord  Castlereagh  deprecated  the 
agitation 'of  the  question  as  much 
as  the  honourable  member,  and 
should  be  as  happy  as  any  indivi- 
dual in  the  house  br  the  country  to 
see  it  brought  to  an  amicable  ad- 
justment out  of  the  house.  He,  how- 
ever, concurred  in  the  propriety  df 
the  honourable  member's  proposal, 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  it  was  ridi- 
culous in  thpsc  to  talk  of  deprecat- 
ing the  agitation  of  a  question,  who 
had  it  in  their  power  to  remoft 
the  necessity,  for  it  altogetlier. 

Jane  13. — The  chancellor  of  th& 
exchequer  said,  that  on  the  prtserit 
occdsion  he  should  content  himself 
with  stating  tlie  several  sums  ne- 
cessary to  be  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  year,  and  then  with  giving 
the  amount  of  the  ways  and  tneails 
by  which  they  were  to  meet  tlte 
exigencies  of  the  country.  And 
first,  he  should  begin  with  the 
supplies.  He  estimated  the  ex-* 
penses  of  the  navy  for  the  present 
year  at  18,786,50S/.  The  army, 
18,121,173/.  The  extraordinaries, 
9,200,000/.  It  would  be  neceisAryi 
however,  to  raise  a  further  sum  of 
6,350,132/.  to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency under  the  same  head  left  un- 
provided for  last  year.  The  ord^ 
nance,  including  Ireland,  was  esti- 
mated at  3,955,658/.  The  miscel- 
laneous service  of  the  year  he 
should  state  at  2,500,000/.  The  vote 
of  credit  amounted  to  5,200^000/, 
Ireland  taking  200,000/.  of  it.  To 
this  were  to  be  added  $fiO0fiO6l. 
already 
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already  voted,  and  another  vote  of 
1,200»Q00;.  which  be  should  have 
to  bring  forward  before  ijie  close 
of  the  session,  to  defray  the  sub- 
sidies to  our  allies,  payable  this  year. 
There  was  also  another  million  in 
bills  of  credit.  The  whole  amount 
of  che  joint  charge  for  England  and 
Ireland  was  67fZl3^72i.  This  es- 
timate was  certainly  very  high  for 
the  expenses  of  what  mi^ht  be  re- 

farded  as  a  peace  establishment ! 
lut  it  was  to  be  recollected,  that 
the  first  part  of  the  year  had  been 
passed  in  a  state  of  ^yar^  and  of  ex- 
ertion beyond  any  former  period. 
Wc  had  still  also  a  powerful  enemy 
to   contend  with,  America  ;  con- 
siderable expenses  mtist  be  incurred 
in^  order  to  carry  on  the  contest 
with  vigour.     The  separate  charges 
for  England  were  ^71,S20/.  for  tlie 
loyalty   loan  ;   interest  on    exche- 
quer  bills,  1,900,000/.'  interest  on 
debentures,  4-9,7^0/. ;  the  grant  to 
the  sinking;  fund  for   unprovided 
exchequer  bills,.  290,000/, ;  and  six 
millions  for  tlie  repayment  of  ex- 
chequer bills.     The  whole  of  these 
separate    charges     amounted    to 
8,311,100/.,  which,  added   to  the 
former  jokit  estimate,   made  the 
sum  of  75,62'l,572/.     The  propor- 
tion of  the  joint  charge  to  be  fur- 
nished by  Ireland  was  7,919,232/. 
and  for  the- civil  list  and  consoli- 
dated fund,  187,862/.  so  that  there 
remained  a  total  expense  for   En- 
gland of  67,517»4.78/.— To    meet 
diis,  charge,  parliament  had  grant- 
ed 3^000,000/.  in  annual  duties; 
20^00,000/.  for  war   taxes;    the 
lottery,  200,000/. ;  vote  of  credit, 
3,000,000/.;  the  English  propor- 
tion of  naval  stores,  508,515/. ;  the 
first  loans  ^22fiQ0,006L  ;  and   the 
second,  which  had  been  this  day 
contracted  for,  18^00,000/. ;  in  all 
amounting  to   67,706,545/.~The 
xigbt  bonourahle  gentleman  here 


stated,  that  he  should  not  take  cte- 
dit  for  any  sum  to  be  raised  on  the 
consolidated  fund,  which  bad  fall- 
en so  far  short  of  the  expectations 
entertained  froln  it.  He  then  pn> 
ceeded  to  take  a  detailed  view  of 
the  relative  increase  or  diminution 
of  different  sources  of  revenue  ia  . 
the  two  preceding  years.  In  the 
cttstomstliere  had  been  a  deficiencf 
last  year  of  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  hundrfed  thousand  ]$ounds. 
In  the  excise  duties  there  was  an 
increase  ofnear  a  million.  The  duties 
onbeerwerenearlyequalin  1813and 
1 814.  On  malt  there  was  an  increase 
from  4,44-4,000/.  to  4,875,000/. 
British  spirits  had  produced  in  the 
year  1813,  2,600,000/.,  and  in 
J8 14,. 2,900,000/.  On  foreign  spi- 
rits there  was  an  inconsiderable 
rise.  The  wine  duties  had  increased 
from  900,0001.  to  1,300,000/.; 
and  the  duties  on^  tea  from 
l,iqp,d00L  to  1,200,000/.  The 
stamp  ofHce  produced  in  1813  five 
millions  and  a  half,  and  consider- 
ably more  last  year.  The  post- 
office  had  also  been  more  pro- 
ductive. Tke  assessed  taxes  had 
increased  from  5,339,000/.  to 
5,518,000/.'  The^  land  tax  had 
diminished  from  1,081,000/.  to 
1 ,069,000/.  The  property  tax  had 
risen  from  twelve  to  fourteen  mil- 
lions.— With  respect  to  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  there  remained,  of  the 
-present  year,  a  surplus  of  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  though,  from  some 
deductions  to  be  made,  it  could 
hardly  be  estimated  at  so  much.— r 
The  exports  of  the  last  year  had 
very  considerably  exceeded  those 
of  the  most  flourishing  year  at  any 
former  period.— The  total  amount 
•  of  the  loan  for  the  service  of  1814 
was  24,000,000/.  being  18,500,000/. 
for  England,  and  5,500,000i,  for 
Ireland.  The  terms  were  for  eve- 
ry 100/.   sterling  subscribed,  80A 
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in  tfae  reduced  three  per  cents; 
SO/,  in  the  navy  five  per.  cents. ; 
and  2SL  lOi.  in  the  three  per  cent, 
consols.  In  order  to  diminish  the 
capital  stocky  part  of  the  loan  had 
been  taken  iti  the  five  per  cents ; 
by  which  proceeding  an  atnonnt 
of  nomhial  capital,  not  less  than 
four  millions,  v^ould  be  saved  to  the 
public.  For  the  first  time,  also,  it 
nad  been  stipulated  that  instead  of 
granting  arrears  of  interest,  the 
interest  was  to  run  from  next  July 
only,  thus  making  a  deduction  of 
nearly  2  J  in  the  5  per  cents,  and  1 J 
in  the  consolidated  fund.  It  might  be 
calculated,  therefore,  that  the  pub- 
lic would  remain  charged  with  the 
yhu-ly  interest  of  4/.  12i.  1i.  per 
cent,  upon  the  present  loan.  The 
bonus  to  the  contractors  was  3/.  7/. 
The  loan  that  had  been  taken  be- 
fore Christmas  was  taken  at  5/.  6s, 
per  cent,  y  the  improvement  in  the 
value  of  the  funds,  therefore*  ^ince 
that  period,  was  obvious.  So  re- 
markably indeed  had  the  funds 
risen,  in  consequence  of  the  signa- 
ture of  peace,*  that,  had  the  Joan 
been  closed  on  the  day  of  bid- 
ding, it  would  have  made  the  differ- 
ence of  ]  ,500,000^  in.  stock  against 
the  public,  but  which  was  now  in 
their  favour,  by  the  conclusion  of 
•  the  loan  that  day  instead  of  last 
Wednesday.  The  total  amount  of 
diminution  between  the  present 
loan  and  that  raised  before  Christ- 
mas, was  1  /.  13$.  per  cent.  On  the 
whole,  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
loanhadbecnconcludedontermsnot 
Tinfavourable  to  the  public  interest. 
The  usual  resolutions  were  then 
read,  and  agreed  to,  after  sr  remark 
or  two  from  Mr.Ponsonby,  respect- 
ing the  property  tax,  who  gave  it , 
as  his  firm  opinion,  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  demanded  that  the  tax 
^  ^ould  not  be  collected  after  next 
/ipril.r-^Adjoam€d. 


^  June  14. — Mr.  Holford  brought 
before  the  house  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  prisons  of  the  metro- 
polis.. Among  the  many  evih 
which  he  considered  as  loudly  call- 
ing for  legislative  interference,  the 
first  was  the  insuilKciency  of  allow- 
ance to  the  prisoners.  With  iisgard 
to  their  food,  it  appeared,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  that  it  was  not  • 
sufficient  to  support  life.  The 
same  quantity  ot  meat,  indeed, 
was  always  sent  in,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  the  distribution  of  it  was 
then  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
jailors.  There  was  one  class  of 
prisoners,  who,  though  committed 
for  criminal  offences,  were  vntriedt 
and,  therefore,  presumed  to  be  in- 
nocent, whose  allowance  was  only 
ten  ounees  of  bread  per  diem,  and 
six  pounds  of  potatoes  per  week. 
They  were  obliged  to  rely  upon 
their  friends  for  such.an  addition  as 
might  be  sufficient  to  support  na« 
ture.  It  might  be  necessary  that 
they  should  be  sent  thither  to  afwait 
the  issue  of  any  accusadon ;  but  it 
surely  would  not  be  pretended  that 
justice  nequireci,  ^hen  they  were 
disabled  from  following  any  occti* 
pation,  that  they  should  depend 
upon  the  assistance  of  their  friends. 
Another  complaint  was,  that  in  the 
city  prisons  there  was  no  allowance 
of  clothing.  The  poorer  prisoners, 
he  believed,  had  two  rugs  each  $ 
but  as  no  straw  was  allowed,  from 
the  apprehension  of  fire,  it  w^is  evi- 
dent that,  with  only  one  rug  under 
him,  on  a  stone  floor,  he  must  keep 
on  bis  clothes  night  and  day,  a 
practice  not  very  favourable  to 
cleanly  habitsc  Garnish  mon^y 
was  another  abuse  that  required  to 
be  suppressed  altogether,  or  at  least 
regulated.  The  want  of  disciplme 
too,  in  Newgate,  was  a  great  evil. 
When  be  (Mr,  Holfoid)  and  some 

ethtr 
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j^er  gentlemen  of  the  confmittee 
▼isitedtC,  while  they  were  looking 
down  into  the  y^rds  below,  they 
beheld  a  regalar  fight  between  two 
prisoners  with  irons  oa,  who  had 
their  seconds,  and  every  thing  ih 
exact  pugilistic  order.  -  Nor  was 
this  disgraceful  scene  Tnit  a  stop  to 
till  Mr.  Newman,  at  the  desire  of 
oneof  thegentlemen,  called  put  to 
them.  He  objected,  too,  to  what 
was  called  the  master's  side^  upon 
the  principle  it  was  now  conducted, 
where  every  one  who  oould  pay 
ISr.  6^.  admission  money,  and 
2r.  6^/.  per  week  for  a  bed,  were 
all  equally  admitted.  In  the  Bo- 
rough compter  there  was  neither 
chaplain  nor  chapeL  In  the  other 
•ftur  prisons,  divine  service  was 
performed,  indeed,  but  the  genend 
duties  of  religion  were  not  suffi- 
ciently attenned  to.  Dr.  Ford, 
the  present  ordinary  of  .Newgate, 
Itemed,  bv  his  own  account,  to  con- 
sider his  duty  merely  to  attend  on 
the  convicts;  and  stated  that  he 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  ^e  morals 
of  the  prison.— When  the  commit- 
tee were  pursuing  their  examina- 
tions in  Newgate,  they  noticed  a 
number  of  boys  in  a  yard  by  diem- 
sclves. 
knew 

Yes ;  and  expressed  their' gratitude 
for  the  many  kind  offices  (such  as 

C'  'ng  them  clothes,  food.  See.  J  he 
done  them.  The  committee 
thought  that  Dr.  Ford  had  depre- 
ciated his  own  services  in  his  ac- 
count of  them  :  butupqn  inquiry  it 
turned  out  that  this  chapiiun  was 
not  Dr.  Ford,  but  another  person, 
and  the  very,  individual  person 
whom  Dr.  Ford  had  described  as 
impertinently    intruding    himself, 

902.  Or.  in  the  S  per  cents*  «  •    •    • 
80^  15;.  in  tl;e  4  p*  cents^  •  .  . 


and  **  cramming  the  prisoners  with 
prayers  and  preaching,"  to  use  his 
own  words!  The  honourable 
member  concluded  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  bet« 
ter  management  of  the  prisons  be- 
longing to  London,  &c.-^Granted. 

June  15.r-*Mr.  Bennet  referred  to 
theactsofCharlesILand  George  II. 
on  the  subject  of  gaol  f^s*  and  also 
to  the  committee  which  sat  in 
1792 1  he  urged  that  in  many  coun« 
ties  the  fees  were  irregular;  in 
some  the  fees  of  discharge  amount* 
ed  to  many  pounds,  in  p^ers  to 
seventeen  shillings.  In  many  places 
no  uble  was  kept  at  all.  After 
some  further  observations,  .  he 
moved  for  feave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
/or  the  abolition  of  gaol  fees  in 
Great'  Britain  and  Ireuuadd-«-Leave 
given. 

June  1 7. — ^Thehouse  having  gone 
into  a  conumtteeof  ways  and  means, 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  rose  to  state  the 
terms  of  the  loan  of  S,0O0,OOO{L 
made  in  Irriand.  He  observed 
that  he'  did  not  then  intend  to  oc* 
cupy  the  committee  with  a  general 
view  of  the  finances  of  Irehmd ; 
that  his  right  honourable  friend  the 
chancellor  of  the   exchequer   for 


^     Upon  asking  them  if  they    England  having  postponed  to  ia  (ti- 
the chaplain  f  they  ^plied,    ture  day  his  general 


general  statement,  he 
would,  in  order  to  adopt  himself  to 
the  usual  course,  follow  him  in  a  si-* 
milar  line  with  respect  to  Ireland ; 
but  that  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  state  the  loan  this  day,  and 
hoped  its  terms  were  such  as 
would  receive  their  fullest  approba- 
tion. He  then  proceeded  to  state 
that  the  loan  for  3^D0O,000(.  in  Ire- 
land had  been  somracted  for  on 
'  the  following  terms  r—    * 

Interest.   Sinking  Fand.  Tot.  charge. 
.    j£3  3  0         ^0  18  0  dg^    1  0 
•      1  4.  7  J-5di  0    6  1-1      1  10  9 

j£^7  7  iSxh  I    4  12      ^  11  9 
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The  charge  for  interest  for  money 
receiyedy  being  to  tl^  public 
41  7*-  ?</•  one-fifth  -ptr  cent,  and 
the  total  charge  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  only  SL  1 1 x.  9d,  This 
he  would  take  upon  him  to  say  had 
beemjbe  best  bargain  made  for  the 
public  £Dr  many  years,  and  with 
the  sincerest  feelings  he  hoped  it 
^ould  prove  fairly  advantageous 
to  those  who  had  coittracted  for  it: 
he  could  not  avoid  drawing  the  at* 
tention  of  the  committee  to  the  pe- 
culiar circumstance,  of  this  being 
the  largest  loim  ever  made  in  Ire- 
land ;  that  the  legal  interest  in 
that  part  of  the  empire  was  6L  per 
cent,  that  the  loan  made  in-  En- 
gland this  year,  was  smaller  than 
usual,  and  much  less  than  had  oeen 
previoudy  expected  ;  that  the  legal 
mterest.here  was  but  5  per  cent. ; 
and  that,  though  the  loan  to  this 
country  was  made  on  terms  admit- 
ted by  ^all  as  eminently  advan- 
tageous, yet  had  the  loan  in  Iieland 
been  negotiated  at  4x.  7d,  less  in- 
.terest  per  cent,  and  7s.  per  cent. 
less  total  bhar^  to  the  public.  He 
hoped^  thereftre,  to  meet  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  committeein  the 
resolutions  which  he  had  to  pro- 
pose therepn,  and  felt  it  mineces- 
4ary  to  detain  them  by  any  more 
lengthened  statements,  reserving 
himself  for  any  observations  whicn 
night  be  made,  or  any  fttrther 
information  which  might  be  de- 
manded on  the  subject. 

These  were  accordingly  put  and 
carried  $  as  was  one  for  raising  the 
sum  of  1,500,000/.  by  exchequer. 
bills,  for  the  service  of  England. 

June  26.~-The  speaker  informed 
the  house,  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  lord  Cochrane,  pro- 
testing his  innocence  of  the  charges 
of  which  he  had  been  convicted  in 
the  king's  bench  court,  and  re- 
questing that  he  might  have  timely 


noticf  of  any  motion,  a^d  ampfe 
means  allowed  for  his  def^nce.-^ 
To  which  he  (tlie  speaker)  had  re* 
plied,  that  it  was  always  usual  to 
give  timely,  notice,'  and  allow  am- 
ple means  of  defence,  whenev^  a 
motion  was  brought  forward 
against  a  member  of  that  house. 

Mr.  Methuen  expressed  his  great 
surprise  that  steps  had  not  been 
taken  to  render  unnecessary  any 
further  proceedings  in  that  house 
in  the  case  of  the  princess  of  Wales. 
As  this  had  not  been  the  case,  he 
must  proceed  in  his  motion*  and  he 
trusted  that  the  house  would  not 
refuse  its  protection  to  an  unpro- 
tected wonoan,  who  had  beefi 
treated  with  such  indignity.  Her 
royal  highness,  on  her  marriag^» 
was  allowed  ITyOOO/.  an  addition 
to  her  own  5000/.  but,  this  was  re« 
duced  to  12,000/.  on  account  of  the 
prince's  debts.  She  had  contracted, 
m  consequence,  some  debts»  which 
the  prince  paid,  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  50,000/.  Beinj^  obli] 
to  live -on  a  less  income  1 
she  resided  at  Carhon-^ouse> 
though  she  had  an  entire  lestablish- 
ment  to  support,  she  resolved  to 
reduce  her  expenditure^  by  keeping 
fewer  servants,  and  giving  up  com- 
pany. These  sacrifices  had  accem- 
plished  her  object,  for  she  now  did 
not  owe  a  shilling.  But  was  diis  .a 
situation  for  a  princess  of  Wales  ? 
The  prince  had  declared,  that  he 
would  never  meet  her  again,  in  pub- 
lic or  private ;  it  was  therefore  ever»y 
way  proper,  that  her  royal  high- 
ness should  be  enabled  to  support 
the  dignity  of  her  high  situations 
as  reconciliation  seemed  utterly 
hopeless.  He  concluded  by  moving, 
that  the  house,  on  Tuesday  next,, 
proceed  to  take  into  consideration 
•the  eovrespondence  cohimunicated 
to  it  by  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales. 

Lord 
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Lord  Casdereagh  declared  his 
deliberate  conviction,  that  these' 
tnatters  norer  could  be  brought 
forward  so  as  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  those  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  intended.  To  have  the 
private  transactions  of  the  royal 
family  thus  brought  mto  parlta- 
menty  could  only*  keep  alive  dif- 
ferences which  might  otherwise  be 
allayed.  It  would  not  be  tolerated 
that  the  private  aflEairs  of  any  other 
family  in  the  nation  should  thus  be 
made  the  subject  of  discussion.  As 
to  another  delicate  topic,  which 
had  been  alluded  to  in  connection 
witl)  this,  he  could  state  it  as  a  fact, 
that  the  marriage  was  in  actual 
progress  both  prior  and  subsequent 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  princess  of 
Wales  from  the  queen's  court:  it 
was  in  active  progress  even  so  late 
as  jlie  18th  of  June.  It  had  been 
asserted,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
right  for  her  royal  liighness  to  ap- 
pear at  her  majesty's  drawing- 
room.  But  how  was  parliament 
to  regnlate  these  court  matters  ? 
Nothing  coiild  be  more  preposte- 
rous than  the  claim  of  such  a  right. 
To  dilate  to  the  court  whom  it 
should  or  should  not  teceive,  would 
be  to  degrade  it,  and  deprive  it  of  a 
freedom  which  the  lowest  indivi- 
dual enjoyed.  The  regent  was  in 
fact  the  sovereign,  and  he' would 
be  the  most  abject  wretch  in  all  his 
dominions,  if  he  were  not  allow  d 
to  be  the  master  of  his  own  court. 
Allusions  Kad  been  made  to  the 
"  sentiments  of  his  royal  highness's 
father.  The  regent  had  certainly 
met  the  princess  formerly ;  but 
since  that  p^od,  a  letter,  which 
was  made  the  vehicle  of  insult  to 
his  *  royal  highness,  had  reached 
those  walls,  and  a  late  trial  had 
proved  that  oersons  connected  with 
the  prmccsshiid  been  ongaged  in  a 


cabal  or  conspiracy,  to  degrade  an4 
vilify  and  to  render  odious  the  re« 
gent  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  In  many  crises  such  insuks 
were  best  passed  over  in  silent 
contempt;  yet  no  court  c6uld 
make  it  a  principle  to  admit  tho^e 
who  had  not  firmness  enough  to 
resist  the  attempts  of  those  who  had 
advised  such  insults!— However 
much  the  circumstance  was  to 
be  deplored,  it  was  the  fact,  that  a 
final  separation  had  taken  place 
between  the  ptince  and  princess. 
In  1809,  an  instrument  had  been 
signed,  \^hich  had  the  signatures 
not  only  of  *the  immediate  parties, 
but  of  tlie  king  and  his  cabinet  mi- 
nisters. It  was  a  formal  deed  of 
separation.  The  princess  then  de« 
clared  her  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  provision  made  for  her  ;  but  f^ 
on  account  of  the  increased  expenses 
of  the  times,  a  larger  provision  vrus 
required,  he  believed  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  such  a  parlia- 
mentary measure.  Whatever  might 
be  the  feelingsof  his  royal  highness 
in  other  respects,  he  was"  quite  sure 
that  it  was  never  in  his  intention  to 
visit  them  upon  her  in  what  re- 

farded  her  pecuniary  situation* 
n  1809,  out  of  an  income  reduced 
to  less  than  70,000/.  the  prince  hadL 
made  her  royal  highness  an  allow- 
ance of  17,000/.  a  year— a  sum 
larger  than  almost  any  other  hus- 
band would  have  consented  to  have 
given.  And  notwithstanding  all 
the  calumnious  reports  abroad,  he 
(lord  C.)  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  his  royal  highness  harboured 
no  feelings  of  a  vindictive  nature, 
and  had  no  wish  to  disturb  her 
royal  highness  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  social  feelings.  /Me,  for  hi* 
part,  was  convinced,  that  in  a 
country  of  truth  and  justice,  like 
England;  s^  time  would  arrive 
X  whea 
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when  character  xvould  tnnxnph 
over  all  attacks !— He  would  con- 
jnre  the  house,  by  ail  the  regard 
which  they  felt  for  a  family  which 
brought  peace  and  liberty  to  this 
Country,  not  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ments of  degrading  the  rdyal  au- 
thority, by  allbwi^ig  the  names  of 
that  illustrious  family  to  be  bandied 
about,  and  dragged  before  the 
house,  as  some  persons,  wished  to 

#do-  Nothing  could  .grow  out  of 
such  discussions  butfresh  bitterness. 
Mr.  Methuen,  in  explanation, 
said,  that  the  noble  lord  had  mis- 
taken him,  if  he  imagined  that  he 
meant  togiveupherro^alhighness's 

.  claims  to  justice,  for  an  addition 
to  her  income,  though  he  would 
withdrat7  his  motion  for  the  present. 
Mr.  Whitbread  said,  thkt  the 
noble  lord  had  not  done  justice  to 
the  prince,  to  parliament,  or  to  the 
people^  in  describing  the  general 
feelmg  whidi  prevailed  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  cabal.  The  princess's  ob- 
ject was  the  assertion  of  her  inno- 
cence, and  the  rescuing  herself 
from  persecution,  not  the  obtain- 
ing of  money.  She  called  for 
justice,  and  %^ould  never  consent 
to  barter  her  rights  to  increase  her 
income.  He  felt  surprise  at  the 
doctrine  of  the  noble  lord,  tliat  no 
minister  had  a  right  to  advise  die 
sovereign  whom  he  was  to  receive 
at  court*  A  document  indeed  ex- 
isted,  signed  by  the  noble  lord 
himself,  as  a  cabinet  minister,  in 
which  he  had  recommended  to  the 
king  that  this  very  individual  should 
be  received  at  courtf,  as  a  testimony 
of  her  innocence  !  Was  it  right, 
therefore,  to  forget  that  the  king  so 

.  advised  was  stilf  alive,  and  thus  to 
s^t  at  naught  what  he  had  done  by 
the  advice  of  hi^  ministers  ?  He 
was  surprised,  that  the  noble  lord 
had  not  given  similar  advice  to  the 


prince  regent.    The  country  was 
then  grateful  to  the  noble  lord»  for 
coming  forward  with  his  advice  to 
save  the  princess  from  the  machi- 
nations of  a  secret  cabal  against  her 
hoQpur  and  her  life.    Yes ;  it  was 
a  conspiracy  against  her  very  ex- 
istence ! — ^If  a  woman,  so  deserted 
by  all  her  proper  protectors,  -had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  other  ad- 
visers, was  that  to  be  visited  on  her 
as  a  crime  f    Was  she  to  be  made 
responsible   for    all    tlie    acts    of 
others  ?    The  noble  lord  had  al- 
luded to  the  press ;  but  had  he  for- 
gotten how  it  had  been  employed 
to  overwhelm  an  innocent  female  ? 
The  noble  lord .  seemed   to   think 
the  princess  had  no  rights.     If  so, 
she  was  the  only  female  in   the 
land    who    could    be  /persecuted 
without  redress.     As  to  the  talk 
about  "  delicacy,"  he  was  satisfied 
that  these  discussions  had  saved  the 
existence    of  her  royal  highness. 
Money  would  be  no  sort  or  com- 
pensation for  the  injuries  she  had 
received.  The  noble  lord  disclaimed 
all  vindictive  feelings  on  the  part 
of  the  prince.     Yet  what  but  vin- 
dictive feelings  could   have    pre- 
vented her  from  all  those  friendly 
attentions  which  her  condition  en- 
titled her  to  receive?  Was  it  no- 
thing, that  she  alone  was  kept  from 
sharing  in  the  general  triumph  and 
joy  ?    nothing,  that  the  illustrious 
visitors  were  kept  from  her?  no- 
tliing,  th^t    amidst   all  the    late 
grandeur    and    magnificence    she 
suone  was  doomed  to  solitude  and 
mortification  ?  Even  if  an  increased 
allowance  was  resolved  upon,  was 
she  to  forgo  her  right  to  be  pre- 
sent at  her    daughter's    nuptials, 
or  her  right  to  he  crowned  queen 
of  England  ?    He  did  not  mean  to 
impeach  the  prince's  liberality ;  but 
the  noble  lord  had   forgotten  to 
mention) 
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hienrioD)  that  in  the  period  he  had 
alJnded  to,  his  royal  highness  had 
twice  obtained  from  parliament 
money  to  pay  his  debts,  and  yet 
had  not  resumed  his  proper  splen- 
dour. As  to  the  inteiference  of 
the  house  in  the  private  concerns 
of  the  royal  family,  he  thought 
that,  too,  had  not  been  treated  with 
proper  respect,  in  not  having  re- 
ceived a  communication  on  the 
subject  of  the  intended  marriage. 
The  noble  lord  said,  that  it  would 
not  be  endured  that  any  private  fa- 
mily's concerns  should  be  so  dilated 
npon.  Ceruinly  not;  but  the 
royal  family  was  the  property  of 
the  country,  and  in  their  afiairs  the 
nation  had  a  common  interest. 
The  noble  lord  intimated" that  the 
marriage  had  not  been  broken  off 
on  account  of  the  drawing-room. 
He  did  not  say  it  had;  but  he 
would  repeat  what  he  had  before 
»id,  from  autliority  he  conld  not 
doubt,  that  the  match  had  been 
bixflen  oflF  on  account  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  princess  of  Wales ;  and 
in  this  point  of  view,  her  situation 
became  one  of  ereat  political  im- 
porunce.  He  teh  all  due  respect 
for  the  illustrious  family  on  the 
throne;  but  he  must  deny  most 
positively  that  they  gave  liberty  to 
the  country.  The  family  had 
been  called  orver  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect that  liberty  which  the  c^ountry 
enjoyed  before. — To  call  l;he  ex- 
pKsston  of  the  public  feeling  the 
result  of  a  cabal,  was  most  impro-. 
per.  Persons  in  eminent  stations 
were  often  made  acquainted  with 
the  real  state  of  the  public  feeling 
by  expressions  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation;  they  were  often 
the  very  best  and  radst  innocent 
channel^  of  information.  — »  He 
should  be  glad  to  see  an  adequate 
provision  made  for  her  royal  hieh* 
ttisy  but  not  at  the  expense  of  her 


rights — ^not  as  the  purchase  of  her 
silence.  The  noble  lord  complain* 
ed  that  her  royal  highnesses  afiairS 
were  brought  before  the  house; 
but  the  noble  lord's  colleague,  Mr, 
Perceval,  had  determined  to  lay 
her  complaints  before  the  country 
in  the  most  enlarged  form  1  How 
could  his  lordship  now  arraign  that 
conduct  in  others  which  his  inti- 
mate associate  had  resolved  upon  ? 
As  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  par« 
ties,  that  now  was  not  to  be  looked 
for.  The  present  discussions,  in 
fact,  would  not  have  been  revived^ 
but  for  the  wanton  indignity  ofiered 
to  her  royal  iiighness  through  the 
channel  of  her  majesty.  These 
were  indeed  wounds  for  which  no 
remedy  could  be  found— -mental 
vexatioiis  which  no  balm  could 
heaL  -  He  trusted  that  the  howse 
would  ever  be  ready  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  highest  as  well  as 
lowest  person  in  the  land  ;  and  that 
it  would  protect  the  princess  in  all 
her  rights,  present  as  well  as  future* 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  ezpLina- 
tion,  denied  that  the  illustrious 
visitors  had  been  prevented  paying 
their  respects  to  her  royal  highness* 
To  which  Mr.  Whitbread  replied, 
that  the  impression  on  the  public 
mind  was  totally  different. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  thought  it 
was  much  better  that  there  should 
be  the  means  of  expressing  the  pub« 
lie  feeling  in  that  house,  and. he 
therefore  by  no  means  regretted 
the  agitation  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Tiemey  did  not  doubt  the 
asserted  general  kindness  of  the  re* 
gent;  but  of  his  particular  kind« 
ness  to  the  princess  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  some .  doubts  I  It 
was  quite  a  new  and  untenable 
doctrine,  that  parliament  could  not 
interfere.  Parliament  had  an  un# 
doubted  right  to  entertain  every 
question  which  interfered  with  the 
•  public 
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pnbfic  fieeltng  and  the  public  tran- 
quillity.    Tae  queen  had  chosen  to 
make  herself  the  tnstnunent  of  a 
cruel  and  unprovoked  insult  on  the 
princess,    to    which   his    majesty 
^rould  never  have  consented.     Ad- 
Tantag«  was  thus  taken  of  the  king^s 
,  incapacity.     He  believed  that  the 
roysd  personages  lately  in  London 
bad  been  requested  not  to  visit  the 
princess ;  at  any  rate,  they  abstain- 
ed, knowing  what  they    did,    in 
compliance  with  etiquette*  .  Thus 
forlorn,  the  princess  applied  to  par- 
liament; and    parliament  having 
aanctioned  her  marriage  with  the 
prince,  had  become  her  guardian, 
and  was  bound  to   protect   her. 
Xiet  any  man  contradict  this  doc- 
trine if  he  could.  If  it  were  not  so, 
they  might  as  well  live  in  the  days 
cf   Henry  VIII.  as    at   present. 
Had  parliament  nothing  to  do  with 
the  public  manners,  the  public  de. 
comm  ?  If  the  princess  Charlotte's 
feeling  had  been  strongly  roused 
on  sueh  a  subject,  all  he  should  say 
was,  that  it  gave  an  earnest  to  the 
country  of  future  honourable  con- 
duct.   The  house  would  betray  its 
trust,  not  to  come  to  some  settle- 
ment on  the  question.    The  sole 
reason  why  parliament   had   not 
been  called  upon  to  pay  the  prin- 
cess's debts  was,  that  Mr.  Perceval 
found  it  convenient  to  keep  in  the 
back  ground  all  that  related  to  the 
prince's  Qwn^ debts!  When  the  re- 
strictions on  the  regent  were  taken 
o£F,  his  debts  amounted  to  between 
5  and  600,000/.  and  the  money  he 
had  paid  for  his  wife  had  been  taken 
from  the  sums  devoted  to  his  own 
creditors.    This  was  not  a  subject' 
for  the  nobl^  lord's  parade.    Mi-p 
nisters  have  been  grossly  culpable 
The  house  should  x^ot  suffer  their 
future  queen  ■  to  be  insulted  with 
impunity  :  they  should  protect  her 
ag3^tnrt«Bcret  advisers  and  cakalsi 


and*participate    in  the   tmiranol 
feeKng. 

Mr,  Methucn  withdrew  hb  too* 
tton,  upon  understanding  that  som^ 
provision  would  be  made  for  the 
princess  of  Wales. 

June  24?.— A  copy  bf  the  record 
of  conviction  from  the    court ,  of 
king's  bench  against  de  Berenger 
and  others  was  presented,  and  ar*- 
dered  to  be  printed. 

It  was  ordered,  that  on  that  day 
se'nnight  the  house  sHould  take 
the  above  record  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Broadhead  then  made  the 
following  n^otions,  which  were  se- 
verally agreed  to,  viz. — That,  lord 
Cochrane  do  attend  in  his  place  in 
that  house  on  that  day  se'nnight. 
That  the  marshal  of  the  ktug^'s 
bench  prison  do  bring  the  said 
lord  Cochrane  in  his  custody  to 
that  house,  if  he  should  desire  that 
he  would  do  so ;  and  that  thft 
speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  for  that 
purpose.  That  a  copy  of  the  or* 
der  of  the  house  be  sent  to  tho 
said  lord  Cochrane.  That  the  ho* 
nourable  Cochrane  Johnstone  do 
attend  in  his  place  in  that  house  on 
that  day  se'nnight. 

Mr.  Holmes  moved,  that  thero 
be  laid  before  the  house  a  copy  of 
the  report  made  by  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  king's  bench 
on  the  indictment  against  lord 
Cochrane,  together  with  lord  Coch- 
rane's  statement^  and  any  affidavits 
that  he  might  have  Aled  in  tho 
court  of  king's  bench. 

Mr.  Brown  seconded  the  motion* 
This  case^  he  said,  affected  two 
members  of  that  house  under  ci?*^ 
cumstances  widely  different:  oQft 
had  fled  the  country,  thus  acknovr- 
ledging  his  guilt :  the  other,  with  a 
seeming  consciousness  of  his  own 
innocence,  had  used  every  means 
m  bis  power  to  bring  the  case  un? 
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At  Ae  rerisioA  of  the  court,  but 
had  been  prevented  by  a  rule  of 
practice,  which  required  the  per- 
jonal  attendance  on  the  floor  of  the 
court  of  every  individual  aflPected 
by  the  judgement,  which  attend- 
ance it  was  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  effect.  V/hether  that  rule 
was  or  was  not  "wisely  founded,  it 
was  not  material  to  consider;  it 
was  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  had 
perented^  in  a  case  highly  penal, 
involving  consequences  deeply  af- 
fecting honest  character,  that  op. 
portunity  of  a  re-Jiearing,  which, 
without  the  intervention  of  such  a 
rule,  was  universaUy  allowed  in 
cases  comparatively  of  no  conse- 
quence— ^in' cases  of  property.  That 
individual,  undismayed  by  a  sen- 
tence unequalled  in  point  of  seve- 
verity,  a  sentence  against  which 
wie  universal  voice  was  raised  in 
the  country,  which  was  deeply  re- 
gretted (as  he  was  well  informed) 
by  every  individual  member  of  the 
Stock  exchange,  had  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  speaker  protesting  his  in- 
nocence, and  imploring  the  house 
not  to  proceed  without  giving  him 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
and  of  rescuing  himself  from  the 
effect  of  a  judgement  which  he  con- 
tended had  been  erroneously  and 
improperly  pronounced.  The  house 
therefore  was  called  upon  by  a 
sense  of  that  which  was  due  to  the 
andividnal^  from  a  sense  of  that 
which  was  due  to  itself,  to  investi- 
gate the  evidence  upon  which  the 
judgement  of  the  court  below  was 
founded,  and  ultimately  to  pro* 
iiounce  its  decision,  not  upon  that 
judgement,  but  upon  such  a  con- 
clusion as  might  arise  from  the 
facts'^  and  circumstances  and  evt*> 
dence  of  the  case  itself.  It  might 
be  said,  that  this  would  be  in  effect 
to  involve  the  house  in,a  trial  of  the 
guihof  the-  fuditidual ;  but  there 


was  no  argument  arising  from  this 
irtconvenittice^therc  was  no  argu^ 
ment  arising  from  the  inconve- 
nience of  having  an  individual 
member  of  this  hoa:e,  who  stood 
under  a  sentence  of  pillory  from  at 
court  below,  that  coidd  reconcile 
it  to  the  duty  of  that  house  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  sentence  of  expukion 
from  that  house.  He  had  nlade 
these  observations  from  %  pure 
sense  of  what  was  due  to.  the  case. 
He  never  had  the  slightest  .personal 
knowledge  of  the  noble  lord;  he 
had  never  spoken  to  him  ;  he  spoke 
without  any  other  influence  than 
that  possibly  which  the  severity  of 
the  sentence  might  have  excited* 
but  with  no  dispo»tion  to  avoid 
that  conclusion  to  which  he  might 
arrive  upon  a  careful  review  of  tbe 
case. 

The  attomey-^eral  warrolf 
opposed  the  motion,  contending 
that  nothing  was  calculated  to 
give  a  deeper  wound  to  the  insti* 
tution  of  juries,  than  for  that  house 
to  take  upon  it  to  review  their  sen- 
tences. He  asserted,  that  the 
court  of  king's  bench  had  refused 
a  new  trial  upon  the  best  grounds  i 
and  uttered  in  his  usual  style  a  lo^ 
ty  panegyric  on  the  king's  bench 
judges,  for  their"  exalted  charac- 
ter, for  talent,* honesty,  integrityii 
and  virtue.'* 

Mr.  Homer  was  fully  satisfied 
with  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and  the 
judgement  of  the  court.  The  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  ought,  in  his  opinion^ 
to  have  credit  given  to  it  by  ihe 
house,  so  far  as  to  give  the  consti- 
tuents an  opportunity  for  saying 
whether  they  would  any  longer 
consider  the  member  expelled,  as  c 
fit  person  16  be  sent  to  parliament* 
On  these  grounds  he  ^ould  vot;e 
against  the  motion. 

Mr.  W.  Wynne  did  not  think 
that  in  this  case  adequate  groundi , 
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had  J>een  stated  to  induce  the 
bouse  to  ^o  into  the  inquiry^*— 
The  motion  was  then  negatived. 

House  of  lords,  June  21. — Lord 
Stanhope  moved,  that  the  case  of 
John  Ferrin,  now  confined  in  Glou- 
cester jaxly  should  be  referred  to  k 
conunittee. 

Lord  Liverpool  said  he  had  no 
doubty  that  if  a  proper  application 
..  were  znade  to  the  executive  go- 
vemmertt,  which  he  thought  was 
always  the  first  step  to  be  adopted, 
the  subject  would  undergo  a  tho« 
rough  examination  at  the  secretary 
^  of  state'^  'office  ;  and  till  this  were 
done,  or  some  stronger  ground  laid 
than  that  contained  in  me  petition, 
be  should  resist  the  motion* 

Earl  Grey  could  not  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord^ 
that  it  was  always  proper  to  refer 
such  /  complaints,  in  the  first  in- 
sunce,  to  the  executive  govenv 
ment.  The  question  before  the 
house  was,  not  whether  the  prison 
at*  Gloucester  was  well  or  ill  legu- 
lated ;  but  a  particular  case  was 
brought  forward  of  an  individual, 
who  stated  himself  to  be  unjusdy 
and  arbitrarily  deprived  of  the  in- 
tercourse of  his  friends,  as  well  as 
debaiTed  from  access  to  profes- 
sional advice.  Till  contradiction 
or  explanation  wcy-e  offered,  he 
should  not  think  himself  justified  in 
not  voting  for  the  motion  for  in- 
quiry. 

The  lord  chancellor  a^eed  with 
the  noble  earl,  that  it  did  not  re- 
quire any.  reference  to  a  particular 
act  of  parliament  to  prove  the  ille- 
gality of  detaining  the  prisoner's 
Otters.  He  had  also  an  undoubted 
right  to  have  free  access  to  legal 
advice.  But  then  diere  were  cases 
in  which  it  often  happened  that 
persons  were  admitted  under  ^is 
pretext  for  a  very  different  and  im- 
proper purpose.    Parliament  ought 


to  liave  further  groutids  befoM 
they  contented  to  a  committee. 

L6rd  Holland  did  not  apprehend 
that  the  general  good  management 
of  the  gaol  at  Gloucester  was  a 
sufficient  ground  for -resisting  in« 
quiry  into  the  specific  abuses  which 
were  alleged.  It  is  like  what  he 
had  read  in  a  cortedy— •*  that  a 
man's  having  a  good  character  on* 
ly  enabled  htm  to  commit  bad  ac- 
tions with  impunity*'*  There  was 
some  inconvenience  attendbg  th& 
calling  of  witnesses;  but  this  was 
greatly  overbalanced  by  the  gene- 
ral satisfaction  afforded  to  the  comv* 
try,  by  the  knowledge  that  parlia« 
ment  was  always  ready  to  inquire 
into  and  redress  the  grievances  pf 
individuals,  who  appealed  to  its 
jtistice  and  its  humanity. 

Earl  Staahope  descanted  on  the^ 
hardships  which  persons  cpnfined 
for  debc  (which  was  the  case  of  the 
petitioner)  Were  doomed  to  suffer  | 
and  now  they  were  to  have  this  iU 
legal  hardship  added  to  the  rest,*— ' 
the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  ad- 
,  mitted  it  to  be  illegal — of  having 
their  letters  opened  and  detained  at 
the  discretion  of  a  gaoler.  The 
numerous  evils  and  vexations  that 
were  practised  in  our  gaola  justified 
an  expression  of  a  late  historian^ 
tliat  '*  this  country  was  die  island 
of  bastiles  j"  for  there  were  more 
in  England  than  in  all  Europe  put 
togedier*  There  might  be  found 
persons  to  defend  such  practices  i 
but  if  he  were  to  do  sOf  he  should 
not  be  able  to  sleep  on  his  pillow 
with  a  safe  conseiencei* 

The  Jbouse  then  4^^'^^^^  when 
the  nK)tion  was  negatived. 

June  27.— l.,ord  Grenville  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  that 
article  in  the  treaty  with  France, 
which  allowed  that  power  to  carry 
on  the  detestable  traffic  in'human 
€rcaturesy-*an  artick  vbkh,thoagh 
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it  declared  that  the  practice  was 
contrary  to  natural  jij^stice,  yet  al- 
lowed that  it  should  be  continued" 
for  Hve  years  1  Had  an  individual 
made  such    a    declaration,    what 
would  have  been  thought  of  his 
conduct?  Yet  the  honour  of  go- 
vernments ought   to  stand  upon 
higher  grounas.     Lord  Grenville 
in  the  course  of  a  very  eloquent 
speech,  which  our  limits  will  not 
allow    us   to  go  into,  contended, 
that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
France  would  give  up  the  trade  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  when  she  had 
embarked  much  property  in  it,  if 
^he  would  not  renounce  it  when 
she  had  not  a  single  sixpence  em- 
ployed in  it  i  tliut  England  had  it 
perfectly  in  her  power  to  have  in- 
sisted on  the  abolition  of  the  trade,, 
for  that  France,  with  her  capital 
lost  and' her  armies  defeated,  could 
not  but  have  consented— at  any 
rate,  as  we  had  her  colonies  in  our 
hands,    it    surely  was    not  neces- 
sary diat  we  should  give  them  up 
without  stipulatmg  tor  the  aboli- 
tion ;  and  that  by  not  so  doing,  we 
had  consented  to  place  those  colo- 
nies in  a  much  worse  situation  than 
when  we  held  them.  Not  to  dilate, 
said  his  lordship,  on  the  mischief 
that  would  be  done  by  checking 
the  progress   of   amelioration    in 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  the 
supply  of  the  French  part  of  St. 
Domingo  alone  would  occasion  a 
revival  of  the  slave  trade  xsy  as  great 
>   an  extent  as  the  whole  of  the  traffic 
at  the  period  of  our  abolition.  This 
must  be  the  consequence  before  that 
place  could  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
full  cultivation  by  slaves.      The 
noble  lord  concluded  by  stating  the 
cfiect  which  the  revival  of  the  slave 
trade  would   have  upon  the  im- 
loense  territory   of  Africa.     •.*  I 
would,*'  said  he,  "that  all  thehor- 
nd  scenes  of  diis  nefarious  tra£Sc 
1814. 


were,  as  present  to  your  lordships' 
minds  as  they  are  to  mine.     I  cjan- 
not  paint  to  you  with  all  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  they  dwell  upon 
my  imagination,  all  the  miseries  . 
which  that  traffic   inflicted   upon 
that  desolated  land;  not  over  miles 
but  whole  regions ;   not  only  the 
public  war,  which   it  induced,  of 
state  against  state,  but  of  indivi- 
dual against  individual,  and  of  fa- 
mily against  family.    Throughout 
tlie  whole  range  of  territory,  no  in- 
dividual  was    safe   for   an    hour 
against  kidnappers,   lured  by  the 
acts  of  European    slave  traders, 
lured  by  pretensions  to  witchcraft^ 
by  delusions,  and  by  every  species 
of  wickedness.     I  cannot  paint  to 
you  tlie  daily  and  hourly  miseries 
which  this  traffic  inflicted  on  Afri- 
ca— ^villages  desolate— towns  sack- 
ed— ^sovereigns  selling  their  subjects 
— masters  betraying  not  only  their 
servants  but  the  very  partners  and 
^children  of  their  beds*    This,  and 
much  more  than  this,  was  proved]^ 
at  the  bar  of  both  houses :  and  it 
was  the  glory  of  this  country,  that 
by  a  brilliant  though  tardy  act  of 
Justice,    by   a  .  repentance  sincere 
though  late,  it  showed  itself  desir-  " 
ous  to  make  the  duly  atonement  ia 
its  power  for  all  these  calamities, 
by  abolishing  for.  ever  the  cause  of 
so    much    misery.    This  was    at 
length  effected;    and   I  am  sure 
(speaking  the  sentiments  of  others 
as  well  as  myselQ,  there  was  no 
moment  of  my  life  so  happy,  nor 
can  there  be  in  this  world,  as  that 
in  which  the  abolition  was  effected. 
In    proportion   to    this  happiness 
was  my  grief  to  find  that  Britain 
had,    by   her    concurrence    with 
France,  declared  that  all  this  mi- 
sery should  be  once  again  restored 
to  Africa,  to  darken  again  the  face 
of  that  devoted  country,   and  to 
cause  those  who  had  been  taught 
I  te 
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'to  bless  115,  to  curse  us  to  our  face." 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  mov- 
ing, that  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  the  prince  regent, 
praying  him  to  give  directions,  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  house  co- 
pies of^all  the  representations  on 
the  part  of  this  government,  during 
the  late  negotiation  between  it  and 
France,  which  related  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  together 
with  such  part  of  the  dispatches  of 
ministers  as  related  to  the  same. 

Lord  Liverpool  resisted  the  mo- 
tion. He  denied  that  the  article  of 
the  treaty  allowed  a  continuation 
of  the  traffic  ;  it  stipulated  for  its 
, abolition  in  five  years.  He  ton- 
tended  that  we  had  no  right  to  dic- 
tate morality  tQ  France,  or  to  go  to 
war  on  that  accoilnt.  Ministers 
had  done  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  persuade  the  French  government 
to  renounce  the  trade,  but  the  pub- 
lic opinion  in  France  was  not  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  on  the  subject. 
It  would  not  have  been  justifiable 
to  have  made  the  abolition  a  she 
qua  non  of  either  making  pi^ace  or 
ceding  colonies.  This  country  had 
only  resigned  the  traffic  after  years 
of  deliberation.  He  had  no  doubt 
whatever  on  his  mind,  that  France 
would  strictly  adhere  to  the  treaty, 
and  abolish  the  trade  at  the  end  of 
the  period.  This  being  a  question 
of  moral  obligation,  was  much 
more  delicate  than  any  otlier  ques- 
tion, for  it  was  one  upon  which 
every  state  conceived  it  had  a  right 
to  judge  for  itself.  Against  the 
production  of  the  papers  he  must 
Tote ;  the  subject  was  still  a  matter 
of  negotiation,  and  theii  production 
must  be  attended  with  inconveni- 
ence. 

Lord  Holland  had  heard  the 
noble  lord  triumphantly  ask,  was 
the.  abolition  to  be  a  sine  qua  no/if 
and  was  England  prepared  to  go 


to  war  on  this  point  ?  He  would 
answer  that  by  another  question  :  ' 
was  France  pieparcd  to  go  to  war, 
if  we  insisted  on  It  ?  But  while  the 
noble  lord  seen^cd  to  feel  the  most 
dreadful  scruj^e  .  at  .  de^ading 
France  by  the  abolition,  he  had 
exhibited  none  at  stigmatizing  its 
conduct  in  the  very  phrase  of  the 
treaty.  But  was  it  a  degradation 
to  insist  on  the  giving  up  a  traffic 
of  iniquity  and  blood  ? .  But  if  the 
treaty  was  not  put  in  ex^ict  execu* 
tion  in  five  •  years,  where  was  the 
means  of  enforcing  it  ?  or  was  the 
noble  lord  prepared  to  szf  it  should 
be  a  sine  qua  W/,  and  go  to  war 
for  it  ?  If  not,  the  words  were  of 
no  meaning.  But  in  England  we 
were  several  years  shakmg  oflF  the 
slave  trade,  and  why  expect  France 
to  do  it  at  once  ?  Yes,  but  the  trade 
was  interwoven  with  our  whole 
system,  and  capital  had  been  em- 
barked in  it  on  tlie  faith  of  parlia- 
ment. But  France  was  not  to  be 
degraded.  No,  but  the  noble  lord 
had  degraded  her  by  the  words  ia 
which  the  traffic  was  described  ; 
and  most  justly,  as  contrary  tQ  the 
principles  of  natuml  justice  and  the 
knowledge  of  an  enlightened  age. 
And  after  this,  talk  of  degradation ! 
He  hoped  to  see  the  interference  of 
parlitiment,  and  the  strong  appeal 
of  the  British  pec^ple ;  ana  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  even*  ia 
France  a  spirit  might  be  found  su- 
perior to  drat  of  their  government. 

On  the  question  being  put,  there 
were  fc^r  the  motion    -.       •    27 

Against  it     .....    62' 

Majority 35 

Adjourned. 

June  28. — ^His  grace  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  having  taken  the  oaths 
and  his  seat  in  the  house, 

The  lord  chancellor  commnni- 
cated  to.  him  the  thanks  of  the 

hous* 
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house  (voted  the  day  before),  ob- 
serving that,  upon  the  duke's  in- 
troduciion,  he  had  gone  through  - 
every  dignity  of  the  peerage  in  the 
power  of  the  crown  'to  bestow 
(baron,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke). 
These,  however,  he  said,  had  been 
bestowed  fof  acts,  which  had  given 
immortality  to  the  name  of  Wel- 
lington. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  replied, 
modestly  attributing  his  successes  to  . 
the  entire  confidence  bestowed  on 
him  by  government,  and  to  the  ta- 
lents and  gallantry  of  his  officers 
and  men.  He  said  he  felt  quite 
overcome  by  the  favours  of  the 
prince  regent,  and  the  approbation 
of  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and 
concluded  by  expressing  his  desire 
to  serve  his  country  whenever  it 
thought  proper  to  call  upon  him. 

Lord  Lonsdale  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  the  prince  regent,  thanking 
him  for  his  gracious  communica- 
don  of  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France ; 
which  motion  was  seconded  by  lord 
De  DunstanviUe. 

Lord  Grenville  made  a  £e\v  re- 
marks, <  generally  approving  the 
treaty,  •  with  the  exception  of  the 
slave  trade  article.  The  principle 
of  partition,  he  said,  had  first 
shaken  the  foundations  of  the  peace 
of  Europe  ;  the  principle  of  restor- 
ation had  now  been  resorted  to, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  perse- 
vered in,  being  as  it  was  the  only 
true  policy. 

Lord  Liverpool  •  eulogi-zed  the 
treaty,  which,  he  said,  had  reduced 
France  to  nearly  her  ancient  limits, 
and  promised  the  happiest  conse- 
quences. The  concessions  made  by 
the  allies  were  Avignon  and  other 
districts^— some  adStion  in  the  Ne- 
therlands—and some  on  the  side  of 
Saroy-^— giving  France  an  increas- 
ed popuution  of  between  6  and 


700,000  inhabitants.  England  had 
conquered  all  the  French  colonies, 
and  though  it  would  not  have  been  , 
just  or  prudent  to  retain  all  of 
them,  we  had  kept  her.  factories, 
the  Mauritius,  Malta,  as  the  key 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  re- 
covered Tobago.  A  congress  was 
to  be  held  to  settle  minor  points  ; 
and  thus  we  had  happily  terminated 
a  war,  which  was  commenced  to 
defend  our  allf,  Holland,  by  re- 
storing that  country  to  independ- 
ence, placing  its  lawful  sovereign 
on  the  throne,  reducing  the  power 
of  France  to  nearly  her  old  limits, 
and  finally  consulting  not  only  our 
own  interests,  but  those  of  all  our 
allies ;  for  the  present  peace  had 
their  full  approbation.  Never,  ia 
fine,  was  there  a  moment  in  which 
the  character  of  Gieat  Britainstood, 
so  high  as  at  present.  Thiis  was  not 
a  visionary  and  ideal  source  of  exul- 
tation J  fpr  character  was  strength* 

The  motion  was  carried  nemhig 
contradicente.  Adjourned. 

House  of  commons,  June  29.— 
Lord  Lascelles  moved  a  congratu- 
latory address  to  the  regent  on  the 
treaty  wich  France,  which  motioa 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gooch, 

Sir  J.  Newport  could  not  agree 
with  the  address,  that  the  treaty 
had  consulted  all  interests  ;  hQ  no- 
ticed  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the 
defective  stipulations  respecting- the 
slave  trade  and  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  noticed  the 
treatment  of  the  Spanish  patriots 
by  Ferdinand,  and  hoped  they 
would  be  protected  by  the  govern-  , 
ment.  He  approved  the  treaty 
with  the  exception  of  the  slave 
trade  article,  and  moved  as  an 
amendment,  « that,  the  house  ab- 
.  stains  from  any  further  opinion* 
relying  on  his  royal  highness  for 
eiving  effect  to  the  wishes  repeat- 
12  edly 
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edly  expressed  by  the  house,  by 
using  ^is  utmost  endeavours  to  ob. 
tain  the  universal  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade."     This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Baring  approved  of  ihe  main 
points  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  S.  Wortlev  gave  it  his  entire 
approbation,  as  it  was  conducted 
on  principles  he  had  always  advo- 
.  cated. 

Mr.  P.  Grant  said,  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  power  of  Bonaparte 
had  been  caused  chiefly  by  himself, 
and  not  by  the  pla««of  any  govern- 
ment. It  was  painful  to  object  to 
the  treaty,,  yet  there  were  sonie 
points  of  it  which  he  thought  im- 
prudenr,  and  others  which  he  deem- 
ed disgraceful.  He  disapproved 
that  *clause  which  supported  the 
claim  of  Sweden  to  Norway.  Next 
to  that  disgraceful  article  about  the 
dave  dealing,  was  tliis  most  ruin- 
ous and  shameful  measure,  against 
which  he  entered  his  solemn  pio- 
test.- 

Mr.  Canning  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  the  most  glorious  treaty  that 
England  had  ever  concluded.  The 
prospect  which  the  treaty  held  cut, 
in  the  settlement  of  the  ancient  go- 
vernments of  Europe,  in  the  re- 
storation of  genuine  tranquillity — 
was .  peculiarly  cheering  to  every 
friend  of  humanity,  of  social  order, 
and  rational  liberty.  Thus  the 
great  objects  of  the  war,  which, 
overleaping  the  truce  of  Amiens, 
had  for  twenty  years  been  steadily 
and  uniformly  pursued,  were  at 
length  happily  attained.  Thus  the 
principles  upon  which  the  war  was 
undertaken  were  established — thus 
our  pledges  were  redeemed — thus 
our  perseverance  was  rewarded ; 
and  such  a  great  and  gratifying  re- 
stdt,  so  mucn  exceeding  the  most 
sanguine  calculations,  could  only 
be  attributed  to  the  interposition  pf 
an  over-ruling  providence. 


Mr.  Ponsonby  was  of  opinion  that 
a  treaty  which  had  such  an  articli 
in  it  about  the  slave  trade,  coald 
never  be  termed  an  honourable 
one.  He  alluded  to  the  partition 
of  Poland,  and  hoped  that  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  would  see  the  jus- 
tice and  policy  of  returning  to  the 
condition  they  were  in  before  tliat 
partition,  which  first  endangered 
the  peace  of  Europe :  Bonaparte's 
system  was  not  a  bit  more  mis- 
chievous than  that  which  dictated 
the  partition  of  Poland  :  it  was  in- 
deed the  very  same'.  The  treaty 
itself,  as  far  as  it  related  to  this 
country  and  France,  he  entirely  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Whitbread  avowed,  that  in 
every  respect,  except  that  article 
which  regarded  the  slave  trade, 
and  to  which  the  noble  lord  ough( 
never  to  have  put  his  name ;  the 
noMe  lord  (Casdereagh)  had  fully 
and  completely  deservea  that  con- 
fidence which  he  had  reposed  in 
him.  There  was  one  part  of  his 
history  which,  in  his  (Mr.  W.*s) 
opinion,  redounded  more  to  his  ho^ 
nour  than  all  the  rest  of  that  im- 
portant business,  which  (except  in 
the  article  already  alluded  to)  he  had 
brought  to -so  glorious  an  issue— 
<]Tid  tha^  was,  tliat  when  he  went 
to  negotiate,  he  fairly  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  doing  so  with  the  then 
ruler  of  France  ;  and  though  the 
papers  had  riot  been  produced,  he 
(Mr.  W.)  was  fully  convinced  the 
negotiation  at  Chatillon  had  been 
broken  ojf  only  in  consequence  of 
the  folly,  madness,  or  what  elsc^ 
of  Bonaparte  himself.  He  (Mr. 
W.)  had  often  reconunended  to 
ministers  to  make  a  peace  with  the 
ruler  of  France,  if  that  could  be 
done :  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
impracticability  of  such  a  measure, 
till  the  noble  lord  had  tried  it:  being 
thea  fowd  impracticable^  no.  man 
-     reJoicecL 
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rejoiced  more  in  tlie  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,^  coupled  as  it  was 
With  the  safety  of  Paris  from  de- 
strUction,  than  he  did.  With  re- 
•pect  to  the  treaty  which  the  noble 
lord  had  concluded,  ercept  in  the 
article  regarding  the  slave  trade,  it 
niet  with  his  (Mr.  W.'s)  approba. 
tion.  The  honourable  gentleman 
then  went  on  to  point  out  a  num- 
ber of  questions  which  would  ne« 
cessarily  come  to  be  considered  at 
the  approaching  congress  ;  parti- 
cularly the  partition  of  Poland — 
that  touchstone  of  the  real  magna- 
nimity of  kings — the  spoliation  of 
Sardinia — the  integrity  of  Genoa, 
for  which  the  faith  nf  Great  Bri- 
lain  was  pledged — ^the  .article  for 
the  subjugation  of  Norway — and 
the  cession  of  Guadaloupe  to 
France,  that  island  and  the  per- 
mission to  carry  on  the  slave  trade 
being  granted  to  France,  in  order 
to  procure  her  concurrence  and  as- 
sistance in  the  subjugation  of  Nor- 
^y,  while  Russia  seemed  to  have 
given  her  assistance  in  the  same 
measure,  as  a  consideration  for  her 
right  to  retain  Finland. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thanked  the 
house  for  the  indulgence  it  had 
shown  to  him.  He  had  already 
given: his  opinion  on  the  article  re- 
specting the  slave  trade.  The  great 
cause  in  which  Europe  had  so  long 
been  engaged  had  been  triumphant, 
because  it  was  founded  on  the  immu- 
table principle  of  right,  and  not  by 
the  conduct  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men.  While  Bonaparte  continued 
ruler  of  France  it  was  their  duty  to 
treat  with  him  as  such,  though  he- 
was  well  satisfied,  that  no  peace 
made  with  him  would  have  been 
satisfactory.  By  the  treaty.  Hoi- 
land  had  been  restored ;  and  the 
colonial  cessions  made  to  France 
^wuld  have  the  eflPect  of  giving  her 
^    commercial  facilitiq||  and  thus  be 


productive  of  peaceful  views.  If 
this  country  had  for  twenty  years 
endured  the  most  heavy  burdens,  ic 
had  at  least  the  satisfaction  to  feel 
that 'its  character  was  unstained. 
We  had  closed  the  war  as  conque- 
rors ;  but  we  had  leceived  tlio 
bfnediciions  not  only  of  those'  with 
whom,  but  ultimately  of  those- 
against  whom,  we  had  fought. 
Ihe  spell  had  been  dissolved  by 
which  France  and  Great  Britain 
had  hitherto  been  considered  as  ne- 
cessarily enemies*  He  was  sure 
the  house  would  feel  that  the  ho-" 
nourable  situation  in  which  this 
country  was  placed,  was  in  a  great 
degree  attributable  to  the  firmness 
of  the  illustrious  person  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  who  had  taken 
tharge  of  the  vessel  of  the  state  at 
a  moment  of  tlTe  utmost  peril,  and 
who  by  his  earnestness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duty,  by  his 
determination  in  sustaining  his  al- 
lies, by  an  unrelaxin^  system  of 
foreign  policy,  had  restored  peace, 
not  only  to  this  country  but  to 
Europe,  and  had,  in  consequence, 
the  lasting  gratification  of  having 
fulfilled  the  dearest  wish  of  bis 
sovereign  father. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  expressed  his  per- 
fect conviction,  that  if,  at  the  com^ 
meiftement  of  thfe  war,  affeirs  had 
been  conducted  in  the  spirit  mani- 
fested by  the  noble  lord,  the  contest 
W0uld  many  years  since  have  been 
brought  to  a  happy  termination ; 
and  the  country  would  have  hap- 
pily saved  a  hundred  millions  of 
debt  and  thousands  of  lives. 

An  address  as  amended  was  thea 
agreed  to.-j-Adjourned, 

July  I. — Lord  Castlereagh  stat- 
ed, that  in  consequence  of  the  inti- 
mation of  the  house,  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Wellingtpn  was  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  speaker — **  Is  it  the  pleasure 
13 
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of  the  hetise  that  his  grace  be  call- 
ed in  P'  ' 

A  loud  and  universal «« aye  !" — 
The  huzzas  in  the  lobby  announced 
his  grace's  approach.  On  his  en- 
trance, dressed  in  his  field-mar- 
fihal's  uniform,  profusely  decorated 
Xvilh  military  orders,  and  bo\^  Insf 
repeatedly  to  the  '  house",  all  the 
members,  uncovered,  rose,  and  en- 
thusiastically cheered  him. 

The  speaker, — '» My  lord,  the 
bouse  has  ordered  a  chair  to  be 
placed  for  you  to  repose  on.** 

The  duke  seated  himself,  in  the 
chair,  which  was  placed  a  few  feet 
■within   the  bar,    and   put  his  hat 
OB.      The  members  of  the  house 
then  seated  themselves ;  his  grace 
instantly   rose,    took  off   his   hut, 
and  addressed  the  speaker  to  the 
.following   effect: — «^  Mr.  speaker, 
I  was  anxious  to  be  permitted  to 
attend  this  house,  in  order  to  re- 
turn my  thanks  in  person  for  the 
honour  done  me  in  deputing  a  com- 
mittee of  die  house  to  congratulate 
me  on  my  return  to  this  country. 
After  the  house  had  animated  my 
^exertions  by  their  applause  on  every 
occasion  that  appeared  to  them  to 
meet  their  approbation  ;  and  after 
they  had  recently  been  so  liberal  in 
the  bill  by  which  they  followed  up 
tfie   gracious  favour  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  in  con- 
ferring lipdn  me  the  noblest  ^ift  a 
subject  has  ever  ifeceived,  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous 
if  I  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  admiration  at  the  great  ef- 
forts made  by  this  house,  and  by 
the  cduntry,  at  a  moment  of  un- 
lexampled  pressure  and  difficulty, 
in    order  to  support,  on  a  great 
,  scale,  those  operations  by  which 
"the  contest  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged has'  been  brought  to  so  for- 
tunate a  conclusion.     By  the  wise 
policy  of  parliament,  government 


were  enabled  to  give  die  necessary 
support  to  the  operadons  carried  on 
under  my  direction.  The  confi- 
dence reposed  in  me  by  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  and  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  gracious  fa- 
vours conferred  on  me  by  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent^  and  the 
reliance  I  had  on  the  support  of 
my  gallant  friends  the  genersl  of- 
ficers, and  the  bravery  of  the  of- 
ficers and  troops  of  the  army,  en- 
couraged me  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tions in  which  I  was  engaged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  draw  from  this 
house  those  repeated  marks  of  their 
appiobiuion  for  which  I  nowretura 
diem  my  sincere  thanks.  Sir,  it  is 
Impossible  ior  me  to  express  the 
gratitude  which  I  feel.  I  can  only 
assure  the  house,  that  I  shall  aU 
ways  be  ready  to  serve  my  king^ 
and  country  in  any  capacity  in 
which  my  services  may  be  con- 
sidered as  useful  or  ntcessaiy.'* 

Loud  cheers  followed  this  spe€ch9 
at  the  conclusion  of  which. 

The  speaker  rose,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  addressed  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton as  follows :  *«  My  lord,  since 
last  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
you  from  this  place,  a  series  of 
eventful  years  have  elapsed  ;  but 
none  without  some  mark  and  note 
of  youf  rising'glory.  The  milit;«ry 
triumphs  which  your  valour  has 
achieved  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Douro,  and  the  Tagus,  of  th^  Ebro, 
and  the  Garonne,  have  called  for 
the  spontaneous  shouts  of  admiring 
nations.  Those  triumphs  it  is  need- 
less on  this  day  to  recount.  Thei^ 
names  have  been  written,  by  your 
conquering  sword  in  the  annals  of 
Europe,  and  we  shall  hand  them 
down  with  exultaUon  to  our  chiU 
dren's  children.  It  is,  not,  how- 
ever, the  ^randour  of  military  sac«- 
cess  whicn  has  alone  fixed  our 
admiration,  or  commanded  our  ap^ 
plausesf 
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planses  ;  it  has  been  that  jB:eneT0us 
and  lofty  spirit  which  inspired  your 
troops  with  unbounded  confidence, 
and  taught  them  to  know  that;  the 
day  of  battle  was  always  a  day  of 
victory;  that  moral  c<>firage  and 
enduring  fortitude,  which  in  peri- 
lous times,  whep  gloom  and  doubt 
had  beset  ordinary  minds,  stood 
nevertheless  unJuken;  and  that, 
ascendency  of  character,  which 
uniting  the  energies  of  jealous  and 
rival  nations,  enabled  you  to  wield 
at  will  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
mighty  empires.  For  the  repeated 
thanks  and  grants  bestowed  upon 
you  by  this  house,  in  gratitude  for 
your  many  arid  eminent  services, 
you  have  thought  lit  this  day  to 
offer  'us  your  acknowledgments ; 
but  this  nation  well  knows  that  it 
is  still  largely  your  debtor.  It 
owes  to  you  the  proud  satisfaction, 
that  amidst  the  constellation  of  il- 
lustrious warriors,  who  have  re- 
cently visited  our  country,  we  could 
present  to  tliem  a  leader  of  our 
own,  to  whom  all,  by  common  ac- 
clamation, conceded  the  pre- 
eminence ;  and  when  the  will  of 
heaven,  and  the  common  destinies 
of  our  nature  shall  have  swept  away 
the  present  generation,  you  will 
have  left  your  great  name  an  im- 
perishable monument,  exciting 
others  to  like  deeds  of  glory,  and 
and  serving  at  once  to  adorn,  de- 
fend, and  perpetuate  the  existence 
of  this  country  amongst  the  ruling 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  now  re- 
mains only  that  we  congratulate 


your  grace  upon  the  high  and  im- 
portant mission  on  which  you  are 
about  to  proceed,  and  we  doubt 
not,  that  the  same  splendid  talents, 
so  conspicuous  in  war,  wnll  main- 
tain with  equal  authority,  firmness, 
and  temper,  our  national  honour 
and  interests  in  peace." 

During  the  speaker's  address, 
the  cheers  were  loud  and  frequent; 
and  at  the  close  of  it  there  was  a 
general  and  long  continued  cry  of 
/a-^ot,  hear,  hiar! — The  duke  tfien 
took  Jiis  leave,  bowing  repeatedly 
as  he  retired,  and  all  the  members, 
as  at  his  entrance,  uncovered,  rose 
and  warmly  cheered  him. 

Lord  Castlereagh — Sir,  in  com- 
memoration of  so  proud  and  so 
grateful  a  day— a  day  on  which 
we  have  had  the  happiness  to  wit- 
ness widiin  these  walls  the  pre- 
sence 6f  a  hero,  never  excelled  at 
any  period  of  the  world,  in  the 
service  of  this  or  of  any  other 
country — in  commemoration  of  the 
eloquent  manner  in  which  that 
hero  was  addressed  from  the  chair, 
on  an  occasion  which  must  ever 
be  dear  to  Englishmen,  and  which 
will  ever  shed  lustre  on  the  annals 
of  diis  house,  I  move,  sir,  that 
your  address  to  field-marshal  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Wellington  be 
printed. 

The  speaker  put  the  question, 
that  the  address  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  and  his  own  answer 
thereto,  be  entered  on  the  journals, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Delate^  on  the  Pritidss  of  Wales's  Income — Lx-d  Cochrant*s  Dif$nce^^ 
Princess  of  Waies^s  Letter — Bute  of  Sussex's  Questiors  respecting  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wals — Lord  EhrmgtorHs  Motvm  r effecting  Lord 
Cochrane — Cfrnfersatlon  respecting  the  Princess  of  IVahs^ 


JULY  4.— After  a  long  conver- 
sation on  a  question  of  form, 
as  no  message  had  been  brought 
down  from  the  crown,  the  house 
went  into  a  committee  on  the  pa- 
pers laid  on  the  table  respecting  the 
princess  of  Wales. 
•  Lord  Castlereagh  then  went  into 
sc\me  details  regarding  the  princess's 
pecuniary  affairs,  which  hehad  be.' 
lore  noticed.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, he  said  he  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  to  raise  her  royal  high- 
iie§s's  income  during  the  separation 
to  the  amount  which  it  would  reach 
in  the  event  of  another  calamity 
(the  death  of  the  prince  repent ;) 
for  it  was  not  consistent  with  the 
.  interest  or  dignity  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, nor  was  it  indeed  the  pro- 
vince of  parliament,  to  entertain 
questions  respecting  differences  in 
such  quarters.  He  should  therefore 
propose  that  a  net  income  of 
60,000/.  per  annum  be  paid  to  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales,  aut  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  and'  that  the  public  be  in- 
demnified to  the  amount  of  the 
sum  (22,000/.)  now  paid  to  the 
prince.^s  out  of  the  incoxjie  of  the 
regent, 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  her 
royal  highness  had  never  autho- 
rized any  one  to  make  any  propo- 
sition on  the  subject  of  increasing 
her  income.  She  had  been  satisfied 
with  her  allowance.  As  to  the 
**  separation"  alluded  to  by  the 
noble  lordy  her  royal  highness  was 


no  party  to  the  use  of  that  word. 
Did  the  noble  lord  mean  to  found. 
any  legal  me^isure  on  such  a  term» 
or  to  prevent  her  royal  highness 
from  the  enjoyment 'of  any  of  her 
just  rights  ?  Ihe  noble  lord  had 
spoken  of  die  "  generosity"  which 
had  been  shown  to  her  royal  hieh- 
nc>s ;  but  lie  should  recollect,'  that 
when  the  princess  leftCarlton-hotfse 
she  had  to  provide  every  domestic 
thing  but  some  knives  and  forkS| 
which  were  tlie  only  articles  given 
to  her. 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  intend 
to  found  any  argument  on  the  state- 
ment he  had  made,  yTet  he.  thought 
it  just  that  the  prince  regent  should 
have  full  credit  for  the  exertions 
which  he  had  made  for  tlie princess. 
He  repeated,  that  never  any  hus- 
band had  surrendered  up  so  much 
for  a  wife  as  his  royal  highness  had. 
done ;  and  that  whatever  was  the 
cause  or  result  of  the  separation,  it 
had  never  been  his  intention  to  viiit 
the  princess  with  any  pecuniary  in- 
convenience. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  he  had 
aiked  for  protection,  for  mercy,  for 
justice,  from  that  house,  for  the 
princess  of  Wales ;  but  he  had 
never  asked  for  money,  nor  had  it 
been  ever  contemplated  by  the 
friends  of  her  royal  highness.  Wlien 
first  she  heard  of  the  proposition, 
she  said,  "  I  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  starve  in  this  country,  I  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  beg  my  bread, 
and  I  will  not  compromise  my 
'    rights 
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Tigbts  &r  any  thin?  which  can  be 
Offered  to  me."  Wn  at  ever  she  ac- 
cepts, it  must  be  iu  the  conicmpla- 
tion  that  she  gives  up  nothing  of 
nmk,  of  dignitVy  and  character, 
which  by  rhe  grant  of  this  separate 
and  ample — too  ample  allowance, 
it  is  evident  she  holds  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  nation.  It  is  in  contem- 
plation whether  her  royal  highness 
shall  be  admitted  within  that  cn- 
thedral,  where  all  of  higher  rank 
are  to  be  admitted.  If  an  applica- 
tion made  on  iier  behalf  were  re- 
fused* how  would  the  nation  brook 
this  indignity?  If  there  be  one 
found  to  advise  a  denial — and  if 
he  intended  not  only  to  exclude  her 
royal  highness  fronj  the  drawing- 
room— from  matters  of  ceremony, 
but  from  saying  her  prayers  with 
the  nation— what  a  mere  mockery 
will  the  proclamation  of  the  prince 
and  our  resolutions  be,  if  when  we 
pray  for  forgiveness  of  our  tress- 
passes  as  we  forgive  others,  there 
IS  one  person  shut  out — not  from 
forgiveneness  only,  but  from  jus- 
tice !  As  to  the  provision  which  is 
to  be  made  by  this  vote,  it  is  large 
—much  larger  than  any  of  tJie 
friends  of  her  royal  highness  could 
have  contemplated,  if  any  such 
idea  had  entered  their  minds.  It 
is  for  her  to  consider,  whether  she 
thinks  proper  to  accept  the  whole 
of  it*  I  have  no  doubt  that  she 
will  Act  with  dignity  and-prdpriety ; 
and  if  she  calls  in  advisers  on  the 
subject,  I  liope  she  will  call  in  such 
as  will  support  her  in  her  own  ho- 
nourable ideas. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  as  the 
house  bad  preserved  one  prin- 
ciple in  the  discussions,  not  to  med- 
dle in  those  things  in  which  it  could 
not  properly  come  to  a  decision,  so 
on  the  other  hand  her  royal  high- 
ness should  not  revise  the  decision 


of  the  committee,  but  that  const* 
dering  that  all  her  claims  were 
taken  into  consideration,  and  that 
by  refusing  a  part  of  the  grant  she 
would  lie  open  to  the  imputation  of 
giving  up  some  pecuniary  advaxiF 
tajge  to  be  once  more  the  subject 
of^  discussions  in  parliament,  it 
would  be  most  proper  for  her  to 
gcquiesce  passively  in  the  determi- 
nation qf  the  house. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

July  5.— Before  the  house  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  immediate  case  of 
lord  Cochrane,  Mr.  P.  Moore  said 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  pedtion  from 
Alexander  M'fiae,  one  of  the  per- 
sons convicted  of  the  late  fraud« 
The  petition  was  to  the  followine 
eiFect : — The  petitioner  declared 
himself  fully  competent  to  unveil 
die  whcile  mystery  of  the  transac- 
tions. He  felt  desirous  to  remove 
the  false  impi^tation  which  now 
rested  on  the  character  of  an  illus- 
trious and  innocent  individual,  who 
had  no  participation  whatever  in 
the  plot,  but  was  a  perfect  stranger 
to  it.  He  was  ready  to  prove  this 
to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  house,  not 
only  by  his  own  testimony,  but  that 
of  three  other  witnesses.  He  had 
before  the  trial  offered  a  full  dis- 
closure to  the  committee  of  the 
stock  exchange;  but  when  they 
found  that  his  evidence  would  not 
bear  against  lord  Cochrane,'  but 
would  expose  the  dealings  of  many 
others,  they  not  only  refused  the 
information  he  offered  them,  but 
included  him  in  the  indictment, 
for  the  purpose  (as  the  petitioner 
verily  believed)  of  preventing  him 
from  givingmaterial  evidence  on 
the  tnal.  The  petitioner  prayed 
for  the  usual  protection  afforded  to 
witnesses  coming  to  the  bar  of  that 
house  to  give  evidence,  and  pledg-  ^ 
ed  himself^  in  case  he  failed  of  sub- 
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stantiating  those  matters  at  their 
bar,  to  submit  himself  to  justice, 
and  to  such  punishment  as  the  laws 
would  inflict. 

Mr*  B/  Bathurst  opposed  the 
reception  of  this  petition ;  and  on 
tfie  question  being  put,  it  was  re* 
jected, 

Mr.  Broadhead  n\ovcd  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  takinp;  into  con- 
sideration the  copy  of  the  record  of 
the   conviction  of  lord    Cochraife 
•  and  Mr.  Cochrane  Jolmstcme. 

The  speaker  stated  that  there 
was  also  an  order  for  the  attend- 
ance of  lord  Cochrane  and  Mr.  C. 
Johnstone  ;  and  having  inquired  of 
the  Serjeant  at  arms  if  loid  Coch- 
rane was  in  attendance,  and  bcinc^ 
answered  in  the  afiinr.rive,  his 
lordship  was-  called  in.  Tiie  noble 
lord  having  entered,  he  was  de- 
sired by  the  speaker  to  take  his 
place. — The  messengers,'  Skelton 
and  Jones,  were  culled  to  prove  the 
delivery  of  the  order  of  the  house, 
for  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Cochrane 
Johnstone,  at  the  place  where  he 
resided  previous  to  the  trial. — Mir. 
Graham  and  Mr.  Kerrison,  two 
members  of  the  house,  stated  that 
they  had  seen  Mr.  Cochrane  Jolm-. 
stone  at  Calais  on  the  31st  day  of 
May  last. 

Lord  Cochrane  now  read  to  the 
house  a  very  long  defence,  which 
none  of  the  papers  have  ventured 
to  report,  after  a  warning  given 
by  the  speaker  and  lordCastlereagh. 
His  lordship  asked  for  a  patient 
hearing,  and  mentioned  tlie  case 
of  a  man,  who  was  condemned  in 
France  to  be  racked  and  burnt  for 
magic.  The  poor  creature,  whilst 
protesting  his  innocence,  was  struck 
on  his  mouth  by  a  monk,  to  prevent 
hisbeingheard.  Though  whathe had 
now  seen  of  *»«*»»»»«»•***•♦* 
convinced  him  that  cowardice  and 


malignity  was  not  the  .  excla- 
sive  property  of  monks,  he  trust- 
ed that  »no  means  would  be  re* 
sorted  to  stifle  his  voice,  or  to 
prevent  the  public  from  hearing  his 
whole  dcfvnce. — He  did  not  ask 
for  compassion  or  pardon.  The 
country  had  indeed  felt  indignation 
at  tlic  sentence  passed  upon  him,— 
a  sentence  more  heavy  than  ever  yet 
was  laid  upon  persons  clearly  con- 
victed of  ihe  most  horrid  of  crimes, 
and  for  an  act  new  for  the  fiist  time 
deemed  a  legal  offer:*  e.  But  the  fine, 
the  imprisonment,  the  pillory,—- 
even  that  pillory  to  which  he  was 
condemned, — weighed  as  nothings, 
wlien  put  in  the  balance  against  his 
desire  to  show  that  he  had  been  un- 
justly condemned. — In  the  presence 
of  the  house,  tlien,  and  with  the' 
eyes  of  ilie  nation  fixed  upon  him, 
he  most  solemnly  declared,  that  he 
was  wholly  innocent  of  the  crimelaid 
to  his  charge,  and  for  which  he  had 
been  conden^red.  His  lordship 
here  observed  on  ths  improper  con- 
duct of  the  stock  exchange,  the  pro- 
secutor, in  erecting  a  sort  of  court, 
calling  evidence,  &c.  Sec.  and  pre- 
judicing the  public  mind  before  the 
trial  by  various  publication*:.  And 
what,  he  said,  must  the  world 
think,  when  they  see  those  to  whom 
the  welfare  and  the  honour  of  the 
nation  are  committed  covertly  co- 
operating with  a  committee  of  the 
stock  exchange  ?  He  was  indeed 
prepared  to  expect  much,  knowing 
how  his  endeavours  to  expose  cor- 
ruption had  roused  the  impure  and 
the  4iypocritical,  and  had  engen* 
dered  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  grasping  and  never- 
pardoning  phalanx  of  the  law,  for 
exhibiting  to  the  world  their  frauds 
upon  his  ill-treated  brethren  of  the 
navy.  A  bill  of  indictment  was 
preferred ;  but  a  common  jury  was 

not 
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not  to  be  used,  and  a  special  one 
was  therefore  resorted  to :  for  these 
"were  not  the  times,  ^ 

*•  When  sterling  freedom  circled  Alfred's 

•   throne,    • 
*  And  spies  and  special  juries  were  un- 

.  known. •* 
«*  No,"  said  his  lordship  ;  «  a  spe- 
cial jnry  is  composed  of  12  men, 
hired  and  paid  to  be  a  cloak  to  a 
judge.  A  sjbccial  jury  is  composed 
of  15i?perbons  taken  out  of  48  per- 
sons, the  whole  of  which  46  persons 
are  selected  by  the  master  of  tlie 
crown-office.  It  is  notorious,  sir, 
that  these  special  jurors  follow  the 
business  as  a  trade ;  thatthey  arepaid 
a  guinea  each  for  every  trial;  th.it  it 
IS  deemed  a  favour  to  be  put  upon 
the  special  jury  list ;  that  persons 
pay  money  to  get  upon'  that  liit ; 
that  if  they  displease  the  *♦♦*,  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  them  from  serv- 
ing again ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
cat  them  off,  or  turn  them  oiit 
of  a  profitable  employment.  And, 
is  it  this,  sir,  which  we  call  a  jury 
of  eur  country  ?  Have  I  been 
tried  by  a  jury  of  my  country  ?  No, 
sir  •**»**«**««••««  •^ 

The  institution  of  special  juries,  an 
institution  unknown  till  times  of 
modern  date,  and  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England,.had  its  rise  in  a 
pretence,  that  in  matters  of  tech- 
nical difficulty  a  common  jury 
might  not  be  competent  to  under- 
stand ;  as  in  cases  of  insurance, 
shipping  of  goods, ~  and  the  like. 
But  what  was  there  in  this  case  that  a 
common  jury,  composed  of  trades- 
men in  the  city  of  I^ondon,  wculd 
not  have  understood  ?  A  common 
jury  would  surely  have  been  as 
competent  to  decide  upon  my  case 
Muponthecasesofhundredswhoare 
condemned  to  death  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  such  a  jury  in  that  same 
court,  wh^re,  to  do  me  justice,  my 
case  should  have  been  tried."— His 
lordAip  di«tt  proceeded  to  state 


the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
employed  since  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  his  professional  duties. 
At  an  ex  pence  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  he  "had  examined  the 
situations,  and  procured  plans  of 
various  important  ports  and  places 
in  the  Mediterranean,  some  of 
which  plans  were  considered  infal- 
lible by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  now  living.  He 
was  occupied  with  the  perfection  of 
an  invention  of  public  convenience 
and  utility  the  very  day  this  offence 
was  so  unexpectedly  laid  to  his 
charge.  He  had  expended  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds  in  fittinjj; 
himself  f(^r  sea,  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  the  Ton- 
nant.  He  returned  to  his  duty  on 
board  that  ship  on  the  1st  of  March, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  8th  that  he 
found  his  name  was  connected  with 
thj  fraud.'  On  reading  a  para- 
graph in  the  j)jublic  prims  in  which 
he  was  named,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  return  to  town.  He  re- 
turned merely  with  a  view  to  clear 
hfs  character,  and  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  communication  from 
the  admiralty. — His  lordship  then 
entered  on  various  details  of  his- 
case — of  the  alleged  difference  in 
De  BL»rengcr*s  dress— of  the  bank- 
notes traced  to  De  Berengei,  which 
he  could  prove  to  tlie  hou'^e.  were 
given  by  his  lordship  to  Mr.  Butt 
for  bona  Jide  transactions— of  lord 
EUenborough's  charge  to  the  jury, 
where  he  takes  one  part  of  his  lord- 
ship's affidavit  as  truth  and  tKe 
other  as  falsehood — of  lord  Ellen- 
borough's  making'  his  lordship  re- 
present De  Berenper  as  coming  in 
disguise;  about  wJiich,  if  tliere  was 
one  word  in  his  lordship's  affidavit, 
then  was  he  perjured  and  lord  El- 
lenborough  spoke  truth,  &c.  His 
lordship  then  complained  '  that  it 
Was  not  staled  to  the  jury,  that  he 
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was  from  home  two  hours  after  De 
Berenger  called ;  who  had  conse- 
quently time  to  chang^e  his  dress, 
(uid  had  a  portmanteau  widi  him 
to  ca^7  oflT  his  disguise;  the  same 
probably  in  which  he  carried  it  to 
Dover:  that  he  (lordC.)  first  dis- 
closed the  fact  of  De  Berenger*s 
coming  to  his  house,  &c.  &c.  tl\s 
iordship,  after  making  a  variety  of 
-other  oDservationsi  proceeded  near- 
ly as  follows  : — "  Of  all  tyrannies, 
Air,  the  worst  is  tliat  which  exercises 
its  vengeance  under  the  guise  of 
judicial  proceedings,  and  especially 
if  a  jury  make  part  of  the  me.ms  by 
which  its  base  purposes  are  efifectcd. 
The  man  who  is  flung  into  a  pri- 
son, or  sent  to  the  scafiFold,  at  the 
nod  of  an  avowed  despotism,  has, 
at  least,  the  consolation  to  know 
that  his  suflFerings  bring  down  upon 
that  despotism  the  execration  of 
xnankind  ;  but  he  who  is  entrapped 
and  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a 
crafty  and  corrupt  system  of  juris- 
prudence ;  who  IS  pursued  inriper- 
ceptibly  by  a  law  with  leaden  feet 
and  iron  jaws  ;  who  is  not  put  upon 
his  trial  till  die  ear  of  the  public  has 
been  poisoned,,  and  its  heart  steeled 
against  him,  falls,  at  last,  without 
being  cheered  with  a  hope  of  see- 
ing his  tyrants  execrated,  even  by 
the  warmest  of  his  friends.  In 
their  principle,  die  ancient  and  set- 
tled laws  or  England  are  excellent ; 
but,  of  late  years,  aad  especially 
iikce  the  commencement  of  the  * 
present  reign,  so  many  injurious 
and  fatal  alterations  in  the  law 
have  taken  place,  that  any  man  who 
ventures  to  meddle  with  public  af- 
fairs, and  to  oppose  persons  in 
power,  is  sure  and  certain,  sooner 
or  later,  to  suflFer  in  some  way  or 
'  other.-e-Sir,  the  punishment  which 
the  malice  of  my  enemies  have  pro- 
cured to  be  inflicted  on  me,  is  not, 
in  my  mind,  worth  a  moment's  re- 


flection.     The   judge     suppofe<f# 
apparently,    that   his  sentence    o€ 
pillory  would  disgrace  and  mortify' 
me.     I  -can  assure  him,  and  I  now 
solemnly  assure  this  house,  my  con- 
stituents, and  my  country,  that  I  ' 
would   rather  stand,    in  my  own 
name,  in  the  pillory  every  day  of 
my  life  under  such    a    sentence, 
than  I  would  sit  upon  the  bench  in 
the  name  of  *  *  •  *  for  one  sin- 
gle   hour. — Something    has    been 
said^  sir,  in  this  house,  as  I  have 
read,  about  dn  application  for  a 
mitigation  of   my  sentence,  in  a 
certain  quarter,  where  it  is  observed, 
that  mercy  never  failed  to  flow.  It 
was,  I  am  informed,  his  majesty '3 
attorney-general,  who  {I  suppose, 
unintentionally)    offerea    Uiis    last 
insult  to  my  feeling-?.     I  excuse  it, 
because  I  am  awat-ethat  the  learned 
gentleman  is  an  utter  stranger  to 
tfte  send  men ts  that  inhabit  my  bo- 
som ;  but  I  can  assure  him,  that 
an  application  for  pardon,  extorted 
from  me,  is  one  of  the  things  which 
nothing  has  the  power   to  accom^ 
plish.     No,  sir,  I'wiU  seek  for,  and 
look  for,   pardon    nowhere ;  for  I 
have  committed  no  crime.     I  have 
sought  for,   I  still  seek  for,  and  I 
confidently  expect,  justice  ;  not  at 
the  hands,  however,  of  those  by 
whose  machinations  I  have  been 
brought  to  what  they  regard  as  my 
ruin,  bat  at  the  hands  of  my  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  constituents, 
to  whose  exertions  alone  the  nation 
owes,  that  there  is  still  a  voice  to 
ctff  out  against  that  haughty  and 
inexorable    tyranny,    which    now 
commands  silence  to  all  but  paxa« 
site^  and  hypocrites." — His  lord- 
ship concluded  by  protesting  before 
almighty  God,  that  he  never  knew 
any  thing  about    the  offence    of 
which  he  nad  been  found  guilty* 

The  speaker  stated,  thatamem- 

ber  under  hi$  lordship's  circom^ 

stances. 
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Vtancesy  having  made  his  defence, 
should  withdraw. 

Ixn-d  Cochrane  said,  he  would 
withdraw )  but  again  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  house  would  inve'iti- 
gate  the  matter  for  itself,  and  that 
no  punishment  should  be  inflicted, 
unless  the  house  was  satisfied  that 
he  was  guilty,  fie  again  declared, 
before  almighty  God,  that  he  was 
entirely  innocent  of  the  charge. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  house 
must  be  aware  how  much  of  what 
they  had  now  heard  was  not  de- 
fence, but  inculpation  of  others  of 
high  character.  But  he  should 
think  it  a  great  abuse  of  the  indul- 
gence of  the  house,  if  what  was 
said  there  werere  ported  elsewhere, 
so  as  to  -make  it  the  vehicle  and 
means  of  circulating  libel  and 
calnmny.  If  it  should  be  necessary 
to  interpose  afterwards  on  account 
of  any  abuse  of  this -kind,  it  must 
be  recollected,  that,  after  this,  the 
want  of  warning  could  not  be  heard 
as  an  excuse. 

Mr.  Broadhead  did  not  wish  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  indivi- 
dual, but  in  his  humble  opinion 
there  was  no  duty  more  sacred  than 
that  of  averting  any  stain  from  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 
A  due  attention  to  this  was  a  poli- 
tical duty  of  great  importance. 
Fully  satisfied,  then,  tliat  the 
house  would  do  justice  to  its  own 
character,  he  conclnded  by  moving, 
"  that  lord  Cochrane,  a  member  of 
that  house,  having  been  found  guil- 
ty of  a  conspiracy,  ought  to  be  ex- 
pelled  that  house." 

Mr.  Brown  felt  it  inconsistent 
with  his  notions  of  justice  to  adopt 
implicitly  the  judgement  of  a  court 
against  which  the  party  had  ap- 
pealed, though  without  success. 
He  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  mann«r  in  which  the  noble 
lord  had  this  day  repeatiedly  pro- 


tested his  innocence  in  the  name  of 
his  constituents,  his  country,  and 
his  Got!.  When  he  considered 
what  must  be  tJie  education  and 
habits,  the  rank  andfeelings  of  such 
a  person  as  lord  Cochrane,  h^ 
thought  it  impossible  that  he  should 
not  nave  been  more  depressed  by 
the  degrading  sentence  of  the  pil- 
lory, unless  he  was  conscious  of 
innocence.  He  could  not  believe 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  such  a 
nnan,  .if  guily,  to  come  forward 
and  boldly  assert  and  re-assert  nis 
innocence  before  such  an  awful  tri- 
bunal as  the  house  of  commons. 
TJie  noble  lord  had  entered  into  a 
long  and  distinct  analysis  of  the  al- 
leged proofs  of  1-is.  guilt.  The 
house  could  not  be  competent  to 
embrace  all  the  new  matter  ad* 
vanced,  without  further  inquiry. 
Could  any  man  say,  that  he  was 
prepared  at  once  to  decide  on  these 
circumstances  ?  if  not,  no  harm 
could  arise  from  a  little  delay.  He 
therefore  moved,  that  the  statement 
and  papers  of  lord  Cochrane  should 
be  referred  to  a  private  committee, 
which  should  have  power  to  report  ' 
thereon. 

The  attorney-general  said,  that 
the  noble  lord  had  stated,  that  the 
judge  could  not  effect  his  wicke4 
purpose  of  condemning  him  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  jury  packed  for  the 
purpose  5  and  that  tne  master  of 
the  crown-office  was  compelled  to 
appoint  the  jury.  The  master  of 
the  crown-office  was  not  appointed 
By  political  influence,  but  by  his 
couit,  and  he  held  his  office  during 
good  behaviour.  The  master 
merely  turns  over  the  leaves  of  the 
book  which  was  given  him  by  the 
sheriff,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
agents  of  both  parties  selects  48 
names.  Each  member  strikes  off 
one,  till  the  number  is  reduced  to 
24r :  these  24?  arc  to  appear  at  the 
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trial,  and  no  man  knows  which  12 
will  be  selected.  It  had  happened 
that  the  jury  who  tried  the  drfen- 
dants  were  all -new  men,  probably 
selected  on  that  very  account ;  but 
if,  which  was  impossible,  the  judge 
should  know^he  disposition  of  any 
man,  and  wish  to  influence,  yet  he 
had  not  tlie  smallest  power.  The 
learned  gentlemen  then  pronounced 
a  panegyric  on  juries.  He  should 
give  no  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  noble  lord,  but  he 
trusted  he  should  be  pardoned  for 
rising  when  the  chief  tribunal  of  the 
country-  was  arraigned. 

Mr.  Brand  had  always  entertain- 
ed doubts  as  to  his  lordship's  privity 
in  the  late  transartions^  that  privity 
chiefly  rested  on  two  points, — the 
dress  of  De  Bercngor,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  bank-notes.  The 
noble  lord  had  only  been  able  within 
two  or  three  days  to  give  an  account 
concerning  these  notes,  and  had 
ftow  RvQ  persons  prepared  to  prove 
that  De  Berenger  arrived  in  a  dif- 
ferent dress.  He  was  now,  there- 
fore, able  to  account  for  two  cir- 
cumstances, which  before  appeared 
inexplicable.  The  character  of  the. 
house  was  engaged  not  to  act  pre- 
cipitately; the  country  had  been. 
carried  away  too  violently.  The 
prosecutors  had  acted  with  a  most 
indecent  activity  to  advertise  and 
prejudge;  while  it  appeared  that 
the  noble  lord,  from  a  consciousness 
of  innocence,  had  been  too  proud, 
or  top  careless,  to  use  proper  means 
for  his  defence.  He  should  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Barham  had  all  along  doubt- 
ed." the  noble  lord's  guilt,  and  now 
his  doubts  were  stronger  than  ever. 
He  thought  much  blame  was  due 
to  that  selferected  tribunal  which 
had  been  so  active  in  all  its  proceed- 
ings :  he  doubted  whether  an  inno- 
«eat  xoaa  might  not  have  suffered 


under  such  circumstances ;  he 
should  not  like  to  be  so  tried.  The 
house  should, 'under  such  circum- 
stances, be  slow  to  add  to  his  pe- 
nalties, and  be  ready  to  inquire  m« 
to  his  statements. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  saidj  the.  noble 
lord  had  been  heard  with  much 
tenderness.  He  thought,  however, 
that  his  wish  to  investigate  the  pro- 
priety of  the  charge  of  the  chief- 
justice  was  not  unreasonable. 
Judges  were  not  infallible ;  nor 
were  they  so  deemed,  either  by 
diemselves  or  tlie  constitution.  He 
hoped  the  debate  might  be  ad- 
journed ;  for  he  could  not  that 
night  sleep  soundly  on  his  pillow 
after  voting  for  expulsion.  » 

Lord  Castlereagh  entreated  the 
house  to  pause,  and  not  let  their 
feelings  mislead  them.  It  might  be' 
much  better  to  lun  tlie  haznrd  of 
letting  individuals  remain  among 
them,  with  a  stain  upon  them,  than 
to  risk  a  measure  which  lowered  the 
exalted  character  of  the  public  tri- 
bunals. Would  they  delegate  a 
sort  of  star-chamber  above  stairs, 
to  review  the  proceedings  of  the 
flrst  criminal  court  in  the  Undi 
Could  the  house  call  the  prosecu- 
tors, and  hear  the  cause  from  begin- 
ning to  end  ?■  What  person  con- 
victed might  not  hereaiter  suggest 
doubts  to  parliament  ?  The  $ame 
plea  might.be  made  for  all. 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  confessed, &at 
after  all  he  could  read  on  the  mat- 
ter he  had  some  doubts :  now  he 
had  great  ones.  The  circumstances 
might  have  been  brought  about  by 
otliers,  without  the  noble  lord's 
guilt;  and  thefore  he  could  not 
sleep  on  his  pillow,  if  he  voted  for 
expulsion. 

Mr.  Bankes  saw  no  third  mode 
of  proceeding  that  would  *  not 
create  a  pernicious  precedent..  They 
ought  not  to  step  out  of  their  na« 
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(tiral  whojesomc  functions  to  at- 
tack the  chief-jnsticc  and  the  jury. 

Mr.  Whitbread  asked,  were  they 
prepared  to  vole  expulsion^  which 
was  called  no  punishment,  witliout 
a  full  conviction  of  guilt,  for  the 
exalting  the  character  of  the  house, 
whose  purity  was  such,  that  su- 
spicion was  never  to  alight  uj^on  it  ? 
Would  it  not  be  among  the  bitter- 
est moments '  of  any  gentleman's 
life  to  know  that  he  had  hcca  ex- 
pelled from  the  house  ?  He  felt  all 
the  difficulties  respecting  the  ap- 
pointment of  committee?.  The 
question  was,  v/iieiher  he  Lid 
doubts  of  the  noble  lord's  guilt  ? 
He  must  confess,  that  after  his  de- 
fence, the  bent  of  his  miod  wjs, 
that  he  might  appear  whiolly  guilt- 
less. There  was  an  ianate  value 
in  some  points,  notv.-ith standing  ihe 
noble  lord's  injudicious  mode,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  embody  the 
whole  feeling  of  the  house  a;^iinst 
him.  Now,  however,  he  did  doubt 
his  guilt:  and  if  compelkd  to  a 
vo:e,  he  would  say  **  No,"  to  ex- 
pulsion. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  was  not  an  advo- 
cate  for  the  interfering  unnecesia- 
rily  ;  but  it  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  tl^e  house  should 
sometimes  look  a  llule  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  judges.  The  property, 
liberty^  and  character  of  the  people 
were  deeply  interested  in  such  a 
protection  ;  and  he  had  no  notion 
of  being  led  into  so  much  awe  and 
reverence  for  the  courts,  that  the 
house  should  suffer  themselves  to 
hesitate  in  granting  protection 
whenever  a  case  justified  to  interfe- 
rence. If  it  had  been  represented 
by  the  judge,  that  Berenger  did 
appear  before  lord  Cochrane  in  his 
red  coats  stars,  and  vai  ious  orders, 
more  like  a  mountebank  than  an 
officer,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
giren  to  that  effect,  he  thought 


that  was  a  case  sufHcient  for  the 
house  to  inquire  into.  Lotd  C. 
had  seized  the  first  moment  to  en- 
treat a  hearing ;  and  having  ob- 
tained it,  declared  on  his  honour 
that  he  was  innocent ; — and  such  a 
dcclaratioii  from  a  man  of  a  pro- . 
fession,  the  life  and  soul  of  which 
was  honour  and  glory,  ought  to 
have  weig];t.  As  to  the  rule,  he 
did  not  think  it  was  law.  Lord 
C.  appeared  but  slightly  connected 
with  the  transaction,  and  appeared 
drawn  into  it  by  his  relation  ;  and" 
he  approved  of  the  mode  of  defence 
of  his  noble  f;iend, — for  he  would 
call  him  so,  bocaut>e  he  verily  be* 
lieved  that  he  \\",i%  truly  innocent ; 
and  he  should  have  thought  that 
the  noble  and  hcn^ic  exploits  he 
had  acliicvcd  ought,  to  have  pro- 
tected -him  against  one  part  of  the 
sentence,  at  least,  even  if  guilty,^ 
and  which  wks  to  the  majority  of  tlie 
co;^intry  cruel,  disgusting,  and  dread- 
ful beyond  example.  When  some 
years  back,  a  forged  French  news« 
paj.er  made  its  appearance  in  this 
counfry,  no  prosecution  whatever 
had  been  instituted  against  the  fa- 
bricatior,  thon;;h  the  object  un- 
doiibrc*dl):hadbeentoraise the  funds. 
Such  a  practice  was  only  accounted 
a  misdemeanour,  and  liable  to  be 
punished  by  six  months  imprison- 
ment. But  lord  C,  v\ith  those 
feelings  nativnl  to  his  rank  and  to 
his  profession  was  to  be  punished 
by  the  pillory.  The  attorney-ge- 
neral had  given  his  i.entiments  : 
formerly  that  officer  had  no  seat  in 
the  house.  The  learned  peiitleman 
had  not  negatived  a  single  point  of 
the  speech  of  lord  C,  but  had 
praibL'd  the  chief  justice,  and'  the 
trial  by  jury,  drawing  largely  upon 
his  own  eloquence,  and.  the  igno- 
rance of  his  audience.  He  knew\ 
something  of  the  mode  of  striking 
speciiU  juries  j  and  he  believed  it 
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,  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 
common  jury  who  would  have 
condemned  lord  C.  It  was  most 
unnatural  to  suppose,  that  a  man 
so  indifferent  about  money  as  lord 
C.  would  become  a  swindler,  and 
that  he  who  was  one  day  a  hero, 
would  the  next  be  a  cheat. 

Mr.  Wilberforce. — The  house 
was  not  qualified  to  actas  a  court  of 
justice.  Of  this  they  seemed  sen- 
sible, when  they  renounced  the 
power  .  of  deciding  on  contested 
elections.  The  sentence  of  a  court 
of  justice  had  been  hitherto  un- 
tainted by  the  b^eath^)f  calumny ; 
abd  our  administraitien  of  justice 
had  been  extolled  among  foreign 
nations  as  the  most  excellent  insti- 
tutions ;  the  greatest  among  the 
^reat,  and  the  fairest  among  the  fair. 

The  motion  for  expulsion  was 
carried. 

While  strangers  were  excluded, 
the  speaker  read  the  following  let- 
letter  : — 

♦'  The  princess  of  Wales  desires 
Mr.  speaker  will  acquaint  the 
house  of  commons,  that  she  has  re- 
ceived from  viscount  Castlereagh 
the  copy  of  a'  resolution  voted  yes- 
terday in  a  committee  of  the  v^^hole 
hduse,.  enabling  his  majesty  to 
'  grant  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 
-of  Great  Britain  the  annual  sum 
.  of  50,000^  for  her  maintenance  j 
and  the  princess  of  Wales  desires 
Mr*  speaker  will  express  to  the 
house  of  commons,  her  sincere 
thanks  for  this  extraordinary  and 
unsolicited  mark  of  ks  munificence. 
— The  princess  of  Wales,  at  the 
same  time  desires  Mr.  speaker  will 
inform  the  house  of  her  deep  re- 
gret, tliat  the  burthens*  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  at  all  increased,  on 
account  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  has  been  placed;  and 
that  she  cannot  consent  to  any  addi- 
tion to  those  burthens  beyond  what 


her  actual  situation  may  R^fe^ttote* 
quire.  That  she  therefore  hopes  the 
house  will  reconsider  its  resolution^ 
for  the  purpose  oflimiting  the  income 
proposed  to  be  settled  upon  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  to  the  annual  sum  of 
35,000/.  which  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  will  be  accepted  with 
the  liveliest  gratitude,  as  an  une« 
quivocal  proof  that  the  princess  of 
Wales  has  secured  the  eood  opinion 
and  protection  of  the  house  of 
commons."  —  Cormaught  -House, 
July  5, 1814. — Adjourned. 

July  8. — Lord  Castlereagh  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
letter  from  the  princess,  in  which 
^er  royal  highness  stated  her  wish 
not  to  receive  the  proposed  50,000/. 
but  35,000/.  His  lordship  said  he 
had  previously  made  two  commu^ 
nications  on  the  subject  to  her  rcrvdl 
Highness,  who  had  answered,  that 
she  was  willing  to  accept  the  grant 
offered,  as  it  was  not  clogged  with 
an>^  qualifications  derogatory  to  her^ 
rights,  nor  an  act  of  favour  froai 
the  crown,  but  was  an  act  of  right 
and  justice. — He  therefore  con- 
cluded that  her  royal  highness  had 
accepted  the  larger  grants  bat  if 
the  renunciation  of  a  part  of  it  was 
her  royal  highnesses  spontaneous 
wish,  it  was  his  Huty  not  to  vote 
the  public  money  to  a  subject  who 
was  not  inclined  to  receive  it.  If 
parliament  however  agreed  to  the 
diminution,  he  hoped  that  no  per- 
son would  be  allowed  on  that  ac-^ 
count,  at  any  future  period,  to  re* 
vive  in  that  house  discussions  which 
were  so  painful  to  every  one  who 
felt  a  proper  respect  for  the  royal 
dignity. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  her  roy- 
al highness  had  answered  the  noble 
lord's  letters  in  very  general  terms; 
but  when  the  princess  consulted 
those  persons  with  whom  she  was 
in  tlie  babit  of  advising  (himself 
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Mottg  them)  the  sum  wsis  disap- 
Iffored  as  being  too  I^rge, — 
ttrger  than  was  necessary, — ^larger 
tfcan  the  noble  lord  ought  to  have 
proposed,— larger  than  he  (Mr.  W.) 
coold  voce  for.  Her  royal  high- 
ness then  said,  that  she  had  not 
considered  the  amount  of  the  sum  ; 
and  he  could  state,  that  the  prin- 
cess gratefully  accepted  the  35,000/. 
a  year,  a&  fully  sufficient  for  all  her 
purposes;  and  all  he  could  add 
was,  that  whether  the  allowance 
was  larger  or  smaller,  it  could  not 
possibly  make  any  dtfierence  in 
the  state  of  things  as  they  regarded 
her  royal  highness.        * 

Lord  Ca^ereagh  said,  he  should 
be  sorry  to  find  that  her  royal 
highness  had  been  advised  to  a  line 
oTconduct  from  that  which  her 
real  feelings  dictated. 
•  Mr.  Tierney  (lord  Castiereagh 
having  said  something  about  the 
princess  not  incurrine  debts)  ob- 
served, that  he  hardly  thought  it 
delicate  or  prudent  in  the  noble 
lord  to  make  allusions  to  royal 
debts.  If  however  the  subject  was 
brought  forward,  he  should  not 
fhriiik  from  his  duty  in  calling' the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  debts 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  royal 
£unily.  It  was  highly  creditable 
to  her  royal  highness  that  she  had 
so  much  consideration  for  the  pub- 
lic as  to  relinquish  a  part  of  the 
proposed  grant. 

Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  that 
At  noble  lord  seemed  to  think  that, 
because  her  royal  highness's  for- 
mer adviser  (Mr.  Perceval)  was 
dead,  and  because  she  had  no  long- 
er the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  my 
lord  Eldon  and  others,  her  royal 
highness  was  to  be  left  without 
comsel  and  assistance.  The  true 
casse  of  all  these  "  painful''  dis- 
cmsions  was*  the  indignity  and  in* 
justiee  heaped  on  the  prtn^ess.  Not 
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a  word  respecting  money  bad  been 
uttered  by  her  royal  hignness's  ad* 
visers  ;  but  the  vote  of  parliament 
proved  that  she  was  taken  under 
Its  protection.  The  instant  the 
reduction  was  hinted,  her  royal 
highness  gave  it  her  hearty  coiicttr- 
rence.  The  S6,QO0l.  was  theft 
voted  instead  of  50,000/. 

House  of  lords,  July  19«— Thu 
duke  of  Sussex  rose  under  feelings 
of  considesable  anxiety  to  put  cer- 
taim  questions  to  a  noble  eatl  oppo- 
site ( Liverpool )«  He  put  tbeiQ 
without  any  consultation  connected 
with  any  party  subject,  being  ac- 
tuated by  all  those  feelings  of  re- 
spect and  duty  which  he  ought  to 
entenain  towards  the  illustrious 
person  who  new  administered  the 
government  of  .this  country.  So 
prefaced*  he  shoald  put  the^e 
questions  separately.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  which  he  wished  to  put 
was  this, — 1st,  Whether  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales  has  had  the  same  liberty  of 
communication  with  her  friends^ 
since  her  arrival  at  Carlton-hottse^ 
las  she  had  at  the  time  she  resided 
at  Warwick^housc  ?  If  the  noble 
earl  did  not  think  it  proper  for  him 
to  answer,  he  should  take  his  siknoe 
as  an  admission  of  the  fact.  Was 
it  their  lordship's  pleasure  that  be 
should  state  the  question  agaun?**- 
{repeais  ibe  qU6Stum).'^Tht  next 
question  was, — ^2d,  Whether  het 
royal  highness  the  princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales,  since  her  arrival  at 
Carlton-house,  has  had  the  same 
liberty  of  communicating  with4ier 
friends  by  writing  or  letter,  the 
same  use  of  pen,'  ink,  and  paper,  as 
when  she  resided  at  Warwick- 
house  ?— The  next  question  .  was 
this,— 3d,  Whether  her  royal  high* 
ness  the  princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  since  her  arrival  at  Carkon* 
faonse,  had  been  in  the  ni&e  suce* 
K  of 
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tS  lil>eit7  as  a  person  not  m  con- 
finement would  be  in  ?T-The  next 
question  was, — 4th,  Whether  ,tbe 
lame  recommendation  .had  been 
made  last  year  to  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales  as  to  the  use  of  the  sea« 
bathsy  as  had  been  made  this 
year? — ^The  last  question  was, — 
5th9  Whether  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
being  of  the  age  of  18}  years,  and 
past  the  age  \%en  parifament  had 
recognised  the  capability  of  per- 
sons of  the  royal  family  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  government  with- 
out assistance,  there  existed  any  in- 
tention of  forming  an  establish- 
ment for  her  royal  highness  suited 
to  her  station,  and  calculated  to 
promote  the  communication  witli 
persons  of  high  rank,  with  whom 
she  mustatsome  time  associate,  and 
orer  whom  it  might  be  her  fate  at 
a  future  period  to  reign? — ^These 
were  the. questions  which'he  wished 
to  put,  and  he  would  be  glad  if 
the  noble  earl  should  find  it  con* 
sistent  with  his  sense  of  duty  to  an- 
/swer  them.  .^ 

Lord  Liverpool  left  it  to  their 
lordships  to  consider  whether  such 
questions  as  these  ough^  to  be  put, 
and  whether,  when  put,  they  ought 
to  be  answered*  The  prince  regent 
was  the  father  of  the  royal  family, 
-  and  it  belouited  to  his  prerogative 
*to  regulate  the'  education  of  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales,  as  he  might  think 
proper.  Ihe  prince  regent  had 
done  nothing  with  respect  to  her 
royal  bighiless,  except  what  was 
for  her  benefit  5 — that  he  felt  to-i 
irards  her,  as  a  father  ought  to 
fe^,  with  the  strongest  and  warm- 
est afiection,  and  was  only  anxious 
to  perform  those  duties  which  God, 
nature,  and  the  laws  of  the  land 
had  iAipjosed  upon  him.    He  trust- 


ed that,  under  circumstances  lik^ 
the  present,  their  lordships  wouW 
give  his  royal  highness  credit  for 
not  having  conducted  himself  but 
on  grounds  the  best  calculated  to 
promote  her  comfort,  benefit,  and 
honour. 

The  duke  of  Sussex  was  not  sa- 
tisfied with  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  earl ;  and  therefore  he 
gave  notice,  thit  on  Friday  he 
should  bring  forward  a  motion  on 
the  subject.    . 

The  lord  chancellor  could  not 
be  altogether  silent.  The  illus- 
trious duke  had  said  that  he  meant 
no  disrespect  with  reference  to  a 
certain  quarter,  and  he  was  per- 
suaded that  he  did  not  mean  it : 
but  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that  if  the  noble  earl  had 
answered  those  questions  '  which 
had  been  put  to  him,  he  would 
have  betrayed  every  duty  which  he 
owed  as  to  the  quuter  to  which 
he  had  alluded;  and  he  now  told 
him,  that  if  he  had  answered  those 
questions,— >he  meant  the  first  four 
of  theih, — the  noble  earl  and  be 
would  never  have  conversed  toge* 
ther  again.-— What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  questions  I  When  it 
was  asked  whether  the  princess  had 
the  liberty  of  communication  with 
her  friends  (with  her  enemies  might 
have  been  added ) ;  whether.  .«h» 
had  the  free  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper;  whether  she  enjoyed  the 
same  liberty  as  one  not  hi  confine- 
ment ;  was  not  all  this  imputation  I 
It  was  an  imputation  on  the  minis* 
ters  of  the  prince  regent.  But  his 
royal  highness  had  the  right,  un- 
der the  advice  of  responsible  ser- 
vants, to  educate  the  children  of 
the  royal  faVnily  as  he  may  think  &» 
and  no  interference  by  parliasneat 
could  be  justifiable  unless  strong 
grounds  were  laid  for  it.  If  thead« 
vice,  which  had  been  given^  and  fol- 
lowed 
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Wed  in  tha^^most  laudable  manner, 
ly  his  royal  highness,  was  wrong,  his 
ministers  were  responsible ;  and  if 
bis  royal  highness  had  been  misled, 
lie  at  least  would  have  tlie  satisfac- 
tion of  having*  acted  as  one  who 
deserved  applause  and  not  cen- 
sure. 

The  question  that  the  lords  be 
summoned  for  Fi  iday  was  carried, 
but  the  motion  was  not  brought 
forward,     v 

House  of  commons,  July  19.— 
Lord  Ebrington  said,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  lord  Cochrane^ 
which  he  should  read.  Having 
read  the  letter,  (which  merely  stit- 
«d  lord  Cocljrane's  wish  that  no 
notion  for  a  remission  of  a  part 
of  his  sentence  should  be  made,  as, 
if  he  were  guilty,  he  well  merited 
the  wh^ole  of  it,)  lord  Ebrington 
observed  that  he  should  still  perse- 
vere in  his  motion,  as  he  deemed 
the  punishment  of  the  pillory  a  dis- 
grace to  the  enlightened  age  in 
which  we  lived,  for  it  made  an  ig- 
norant mob  both  judges  and  execu- 
tioners. He  then  alluded  to  lord 
Cochrane's  great  naval  services  and 
talents — to  his  very  gallant  exploit 
m  capturing  a  Spanish  5S-gun  ship 
in  a  sloop  of  14>  guns — and  to  his 
brilliant-  achievements  in  Basque 
roads,  for  which  he  had  been 
thankejd  by  that  house,  and  had 
received  the  order  of  the  bath.  It 
was  said  that  there  should  be  no 
respect  for  persons ;  but  when  a 
noble  marquis  (Sligo)  had  been 
found  guilty  of  seducing  seamen 
from  the  navy,  what  was  his  sen- 
tence? Why,  a  fine,  slight  for 
hiin,  and  a  very  short  imprison- 
ment indeed.  After  a  variety  of 
other  arguments,  the  noble  lord 
moved,  tnat  an  address  be  present- 
ed to  the  prince  regent,  praying 
^at^his.  royal  highness  would  be 
graciously  f^eased  to  remit  the  ig- 


nominious punishment  of  the  pil-^ 
lory,  included  in  the  sentence  upon* 
lord  Cochrane,  in  consequence  oi  the* 
distinguished  sexvices'of  that  noble 
lord. 

Lord  Nugent  seconded  and  sup- 
ported  the  motion. 

The  solicitor-general  (Shepherd^ 
could  not  help  expressing  his  sttr- 
prise,  that  it  could  for  a  moment 
be  imagined  that  any  political  pre- 
judice could  have  operated  against 
lord  Cochrane  !  He  lamented  also 
that  his  lordship  should- have  so 
fallen  from  his  high  station;  but 
the  case  had  been  marked  by  deli- 
berate avarice,  cold  iaiquky,  and 
spontaneousmeanness.  What  claim 
to  lenity  did  it  afford  ?  Having  at- 
tentively read   the  repot t  ot  the 
trial,  he  felt  himself  bottnd  to  de- 
clare, that  had  he  been  one  of  the 
jury,  he  should  have  found  lord  Co- 
chrane guilty,  had  he  been  his  own 
brother.     He  was  astonished  that 
there  could  be  any  doubt  on  the 
subject ;  fcr  it  could  not  be  sup^ 
posed  that  De  Berenger  would  have" 
gone    to  lord   Cochrane's    house, 
dressed  as  he  was,  if  his  lordship 
had  not  been  aware  «f  his  purpose; 
neither  would  he  have  put  himself 
under  his  lordship's  protection,  nor 
solicited  a  refuge  on  board  his  ship, 
had  not  lord  Cochrane  bee'n  guilty. 
He  could  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  all 
the  instructions  for  lord  Cochrane's 
brief  had  been  received  from  his  * 
lordship,  and  that  the  brief  and . 
other  statements  were  read  over  bv 
him  and  corrected  :   yet  the  noble 
lord  had  asserted  that  he  had  never 
read  the  brief  nor  given  any  instruc- 
tions 1  and  had  attempted  to  crimi- 
nate the  whole  administration  of 
public  justice. — ^The  motion  had   - 
his  solemn  dissent. 

Mr.  Wynne  could  not  agree  to 
the  doctrine,  that  the  house  haii 
no  right  to  interfere,  though  he    . 
K  2  thought 
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tiionght  the  rerdict  of  the  jurr 
Warranted  by  the  evidence.  StiU 
ke  did  not  approve  the  more  severe 
part  of  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Hurst  should  give  his  corral 
support  to  the  motion. 

Lord  Castlereagh  disapproved 
entirely  of  the  intmerence  of  the 
house  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  courts  of  law.    We 
Bgd  every  motive,  in  the  present 
^  days  not  to  bring  into  doubt  the 
pore^  unbiassed  administration  of 
the  laWy  o^  to  throw  an  unmerited 
and  dangerous  aspersion  on  the 
most  revered  character  in  the  coun- 
try.    It  was  impossible  to  doubt 
either  the  propriety  of  the  convic- 
tion or  the  punishment.    He  had 
no  dotibt  that  the  revered  Judge 
who  tried  the  cause  was  deeply  im- 
pressed  with   the  importance   of 
making  known  to  the  country  the 
malignity  of  the  crime,  and  the  pa« 
nishment  that  belonged  to  it.    The 
law  had  done  its  duty»  the  judges 
had  done  their  duty,  and  it  was  for 
.   the  crown  to  determine  what  line  it 
inmld  pursue  in  the  exercise  of  its 
nrerogative.  No  satisfactory  ground 
had  Men  laid  for  the  intenerence 
of  parliament,  and  he  should  there* 
fore  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  the 
motion:  he  would  add,  however, 
tha{  the  crown  had  taken  steps  to 
interpose  its  mercy  with  respect  to 
the  infamous  part  of  the  punish- 
ment, not  only  as  far  ^as  it  related 
to  lord  Cochrane,  but  to  all  the 
odier  parties.    The  ground  upon 
wrhidi  the  crown  had  oeen  advised 
to  adopt  this  course  did  not  arise 
iro9)  tne  slightest  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  coiwiction,  nor  the 
sfohtest  doubt  as  to  the  integrity 
ttiiie  iud6;es,  but  because  it  was 
satisfied    the  crime  was  so  little 
laM)wn  to  Englishmen,  was  of  a 
nature  so  repugnant  to  national 
ilianictert  ana  above  all  to  persons 


moving  in  the  sphere  ill  which  the 
noble  lord  did,  that  it  might  safely 
remit  die  ignominious  part  of  thie 
punishment.  He  thought  it  right 
to  state  this  view  of  the  quesdOB 
itself^  and  of  the  motives  .  from 
which  the  crown  acted,  in  order 
that  no  perverted  interpreutioB 
might  be  put  upon  the  exercise  of 
its  mercy. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  could  not  bat  be 
of  opinion  that  the  solicitor-gene* 
ral,  from  the  official  situation  Which 
he  held,  was  under  some  undae 
bias  towards  ministers  and  their 
measures.  It  was  said  that  the  trial 
was  now  to  be  seen  by  every  body ) 
but  he  believed  the  short-haCnd  writer 
had  submitted  it  to  the  judge  who 
tried  it  for  his  revisal,  before  it  was 
published.  He  believed  that  die 
cham  of  the  judge  had  been  re* 
vised  and  corrected  by  himself,  and 
that  he  had,  in  one  instance,  intro- 
duced the  word  «  if,"  which  was 
known  to  be  a  great  peace-maker. 
He  did  not  see  what  evidence  there 
was  of  lord  Cochrane  seeing  Beree* 
ger  in  a  red  coat,  except  the  evi« 
dence  of  Ctane,  the  hackney-coach- 
man, who  swore  that  he  entered  the 
house  in  red.  This  man,  however^ 
was  a  man  of  the  worst  of  charac- 
ters, and  might  well  be  supposed  to 
be  influenced  by  the  hope  of  receiv- 

Sg  250/.  from  the  Stock  exchange, 
e  was  surprised  to  hear  ^se 
grounds  upon  which  the  noble  lord 
Bad  stated  the  crown  to  have  acted 
on  this  occasion.  It  appeared  that 
frauds  at  the  Stock  excbarge  were 
so  unfrequent,  so  rare,  and  thin|;s 
so  little  known  among  Englishmen, 
that  it  was  hoped  no  other  instance 
would  ever  occur,  and  that  no  ex- 
ample was  necessary!  Now,  if 
he  were  to  state  those  grounds  ha 
the  lobby,  he  believed  that  ^veiy 
one  would  laugh  in  hb&ce.  The^ 
wouM  not  sttppoie  frauds  iti  tii^ 

the 
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Stock  exchange  to  be  quite  so  rare 
as  the  sx>&Ie  lord  supposed.  He 
felt*  however,  obliged  to  the  noble 
lend  for  the  adyice  ne  had  given  to 
the  crown»  not  for  the  sake  of  lord 
Cochrane,  yrho  despised  that  part 
•f  the  sentence,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  and  of  that  gallant  pro- 
fession of  which  he  had  been  an 
ornament. 

The  attomey-^eral  said,  .that 
there  were  times  in  which  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  thought  proper  to 
sraise  the  trial  bj  jury  $  but  when 
It  was  necessary  to  uphold  the  cha- 
racter of  his  colleague,  and  to  in- 
flame die  minds  of  the  public 
against  the  sacred  institutions  of 
our  country,  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  talk  of  picking  and  packing  a 
'  jury.  He  woula  state  most  posi- 
ttvely9  that  it  was  as  impossible  to 
pack  a  jury  in  the  city  of  London, 
as  it  was  in  the  county  of  York, 
or  any  other  of  the  counties  that  the 
assizes  were  now  going  to  be  held 
In.  It  was  possible,  and  not  un- 
likely, that  the  short-hand  writer 
irrho  took  down  the  trial  did  send  it 
to  the  learned  judge  to  be  revised 
by  him.  It  was  the  common  prac- 
tice io  to  do.  If  the  honourable 
baronl^  however,  meant  to  imply 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Judge 
who  tried  the  cause  would  wickedly 
alter  his  charge,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
different  colour,  he  who  knew  the 
sioUe  and  learned  persons  residing 
in  the  courts  would  say  that  thepe 
was  not  a  judge  on  the  bench  who 
was  capable  otsuchconducL  Itap» 
peared  aow,  that  notwithstanding 
the  denial  of  the  noble  lord,  he  had 

fivien  instructions  for  his  brief  with 
is  own  mouth,  and  had  heard  it 
lead  to  him.  But  the  honourable 
baronet  thought  the  noble  lord  in- 
aooeatl  Perhaps  there  had  been  no 
fmud  commiited;  but  all  was 
nmdj  a  government  plot  to  hunt 


down  an  innocent  rival,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  v  neither  very  Impoxt- 
ant  nor  very  formidable.  After  a  . 
consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  lord  Cochrane  was  innocent ; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  country,  as 
soon  as  its  prejudices  had  subsided^ 
would  acknowledge  that  the  jury 
had  done  its  duty ;  and  that  the 
judges  had  done  their  duty  in  in- 
flicting that  sentence  which  lord 
Cochrane  himself  allowed  not  to 
be  too  severe,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  was  guilty. 

Lord  Ebrington  rose  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  after  the  communica^ 
tion  made  by  the  noble  lord.  He 
regretted,  and  was  surprised,  that 
it  had  not  been  made  earlier,  espe^ 
cially  as  the  noble  lord  had  on  a 
former  occasion  so  earnestly  deprt* 
cated  discussion. 

House  of  lords,  July  2S,^^Tbt 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  in  presentiQg 
the  report  from  the  committee  on 
the  com  laws,  said  that  he  regret- 
ted that  the  lime  which  the  com* 
mittee  had  been  enabled  to  enmloy 
in  the  investigation,  had  not  opea 
such  as  to  justify  them  in  coming 
to  a  final  report.  He  should  there- 
fore move  that  the  present  report^ 
be  laid  on  the  table,  and  priatedt 
in  the  intention  of  moving  for  an- 
other committee  early  next  sessimu 
•—Agreed  to. 

House  of  commons.-^A  met- 
sage  from  the  lords  ^ated  their 
lordships'  assebt  to  the'corruptioo 
of  blood  bill,  and  also  to  thetrea- 
sonpuiushment  bill,  with  m  amende 
ment.  ^ 

Sir  S.  Romilly  observed,  that  «]• 
though  the  lords  thought  proper  to 
retain  that  part  of  the  senteooe 
upon  treason  which  referred  to  die 
cutting  of  the  body  in  quartern 
yet  as  die  still  more  odious  part» 
«lhe  tearing  out  of  the  bowels^ 
KS  cad 
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and  flinging  them  in  the  face  of  the 
convict,"  was  omitted,  he  regarded 
it  as  a  gain  to  humanity,  and  there- 
fore he  should  not  oppose  their  lord* 
ships'  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  accordinglj"^ 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  ordered 
back  to  the  lords. 

July  30.— Mr.  Tiemey,  seeing  a 
noble  lord  in  hisf  place,  wished  to 
a&k  him  some  questions  on  an  im- 
portant subject.  It  had  been  re- 
ported that  her  royal  highness  die 
princess  of  Wales  had  made  an  ap- 
plication through  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters for  permission  to  return  to 
the  continent.  Whether  this  was 
intended  as  a  temporary  visit  to  her 
brother,  or  as  a  permanent  resi- 
dence abroad,  he  could  not  con- 
template it  without  regret.  There 
night  be  a  reason  (which  however 
he  could  not  imagine  without  pain) 
that  might  warrant  the  temporary 
absence  of  her  royal  highness  from 
this  country.  He  and  an  honour- 
able friend  of  his  (not  then  present) 
had  been  the  only  two  members, 
on  that  side  of  the  house,  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings respecting  the  increased  in- 
come of  her  royal  highness ;  but 
^  if  at  the  bottom  of  that  proposi- 
tion there  existed  any  arrangement 
tavourmg  of  an  urtderstanding, 
tliat  the  public  should  be  deem^ 
to  have  paid  the  price  of  her  royal 
hiehness  quitting  this  country,  he 
flofomnly  protested  that  he  had  no 

I    band  in  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  with  re- 

.  ftpectto  the  honourable  gentleman's 
questions,  an  honourable  friend  not 
dien  present  (Mr. Whitbre^d)  must- 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  inten- 
tionsof  her  royal  highness  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  than  himself.  AH 
that  he  knew  was,  that  her  royal 
highness  had  signified  to  his  majes- 


ty's ministers  her  intention  ofvisitJng  , 
the  continent.  He  was  persuaded 
that  the^ouse,  in  voting  the  addi- 
tion to  the  income  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, had  no  design  of  imprisonmg 
her  royal  "highness  to  this  countryi 
or  of  preventing  her  from  residing 
wherever  her  pleasure  or  conveni- 
ence might  induce  her  to  ^ake  up 
her  abode. 

Mr.Tierney  said,  the  house  must 
be  surprised  at  the  word  imprison- 
ment. He  was  sure  that  tlie  house, 
in  the  recent  grant,  had  never  con- 
templated the  departure  of  her 
royal  highness  from  this  country. 
The  rignt  honourable  gentleman 
(said  Mr.  Tierney)  seems  highly 
entertained  at  this  declaration. 
Perhaps  that  gentleman  could  teU 
what  were  her  royal  highness' s  in- 
tentions, Mr.  T.  concluded  with 
protesting  against  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters allowing  her  royal  highness 
to  quit  the  country  without  com- 
pletely ascertaining  what  were  hef 
motives,  and  without  taking  mea- 
sures to  secure  her  early  retium. 

Lord  Castlei  eagh  explained ;  and 
Mr.  Rose  said,  that  his  mirth 
had  been  excited  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  so  extravagantly  identi- 
tying  the  house  of  commons  with 
himself. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  notwith- 
standing the  imputations  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  and  his 
friends,  there  was  not  a  thinking 
man  in  the  island  who  would  not  , 
fed  alarm  at  the  step  her  royal 
highness  had  been  advised  to  take. 
With  respect  to  his  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Whitbread)  who  had 
been  described  by  the  noble  lord  as 
being  in  possession -of  her  royal 
highness's  confidence^  he  had  his 
honourable  friend's  authority  for 
statin^lhot  only  that  he  had  not  ad« 
Vised  her. royal  highness  to  quit  the 
countryi 
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rmintr}',  bat  that  he  had  most  ear- 
nestly advised  her  not  to  do  so. 

Heh?  the  conversation  dropped. 

SirF.  Burdt»tt  wished  to  ask  hfs 
majesty's  ministers  a  question.  It 
had  been  recently  rumoured  that  a 
proposition  had  been  made  by  the 
government  of  France  t6  the  go- 
vernment of  England  te  admit  all 
articles  the  respective  produce  of 
the  two  countries,  reciprocally,  on 
the  payment  of  a  low  duty,  he  be- 
lieved iO  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
From  this  proposition  such  great 
advantages  seemed  likely  to  arise 
to  Great  Britain,  that  he  wished  to 
kaow  whether  it  had  actually  been 


made.  If  it  had,  he  hoped  it  had 
been  met  in  ^  similar  spirit  of  libers^ 
lity  on  ouq  part. 

'Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  tliat 
any  proposition  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  free  commercial  inter- 
course would  be  received  with  th^ 
utmost  attention;  but  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  state  any  precise  proposi* 
tion  that  had  been  made  by  any  fo- 
reign power. 

After  some  further  desultory  ccm- . 
versation,  the  usher  of  the  black . 
rod  summoned  the  house  to  attend  * 
the  prince  regent  in  the  house  of 
lords,  when  parliament  was.  pro* 
rogued. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IntroJuclofy  Remarks  :^^Djfferent  Fiewdaifti  of  the  same  Transactions  by  Con* 
temporartes  andhy  Posterity^^This  Remark  applied  to  thi  French  Resolution 
^^Conjeciures  naturally  formed  at  the  Beginning  o/"  1814,  respecting  the  future 
State  of  France,  and  those  Countries  which  had  been  affected  oy  the  Revolutiott 
-^Probable  permanent  Effects  of  it  on  France  itself — on  the  political  and 
military  Character  of  the  Prench^^-^on  the  State  of  Property-^Generai  C^nclum 
sions  with  respfct  to  France* 


IT  has  often  been  remarked,  that 
on  many  political  events,  which 
are  regarded  by  those  who  live  at 
the  time  during  which  they  occur 
with  indifference,  or  at  least  By  no 
means  with  the  interest,  and  calcu* 
lation  or  suspicion  of  their  exten- 
sive or  lasting  importance,  which 
they  de^erre,  posterity  will  look 
wirhaverj  different  judgement  and 
feeling.  But  the  converse  of  this 
observsation,  however  true  and 
equally  well  founded,  has  not  often 
been  made;  and  yet  scarcely  a  sin* 
gfe  year  passes  over  our  heads,  in 
whidi  some  events  do  not  happen* 
^ch  we  regard  either  with  indif- 
faenceat  the  time,  or  respecting 


the  real  nature  and  consequences 
of  which  we  are  either  not  disposed 
from  our  prejudices,  or  not  able 
from  our  ignorance  and  incapacity^ 
to  see.  tliem  in  all  their  bearings 
and  relations,  to  form  an  accurate 
and  just  opinion.  The  political  oc- 
currences to  which  not  only  Europe 
but  America,  now  become  next  to 
Europe  the  most  interesting  and 
important  portion  of  the  globe, 
have  been  witnesses,  and  hom, 
which  nearly  all  nations  have  su& 
fered,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
either  im  a  momentora  or  trifling 
degree,  either  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  consequences  will  sopn  pass 
away  or  be  permanently  ififluential, 
K  4  supply 
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^ply  ample  materials  for  making 
ivkn  proprietyy  justice  and  force* 
both  these  observations. 
•^  The  annalist^  writing  at  the  mo- 
menty  or  nearly  at  the  moment, 
when  important  events  are  occur- 
ring, before  indeed  all  their  real 
consequences  have  unfolded  them- 
selves^ and  certainly  before  the  real 
c^ses  and  motives  from  which 
they  sprang  aie  thoroughly  known 
and  explained^  is  naturally  and 
snices^rily  exposed  to  the  danger, 
not  only  of  overrating  the  impor- 
tance  of  some  f  vents,  or  of  esti- 
mating  below  their  importance 
Cithers,  but  of  mistaking  the  ten- 
dency of  many  j  of  pronouncing 
those  wise  and  beneficial,  which  the 
historian  will  afterwards  be  called 
upon  to  denounce  as  impolitic,  or 
baneful  to  the  rights  and  peace  of 
mankind ;  and  those  foolish  or 
hurtful,  which  by  the  same  autho- 
riif  will  afterwards  be  declared  to 
be  sound  in  their  principle,  praise- 
worthy in  the  motive  from  which 
^y  proceeded,  and  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
mankind^ in  their  permanent  and 
most  important  consequences. 

The  French  revolution  itself;  the 
to^ifces  from  which  it  sprang ;  the 
means  and  causes  by  which  it  was 
established  in  France  $  the  nature 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  great 
leaders  of  it  at  its  commencement 
were  siupposed  to  act ;  the  tendency 
93fd  efiect  of  external  influence  upon 
k;  all  these  thingsand  severedothers 
were  viewed  in  very  difierent  lights 
by  the  di&rent  poOitical  parties  at 
the  time,  not  only  in  diis  country, 
bttt  in  the  whole  civilised  and  en- 
lightened world.  Perhaps  we  are 
«till  tvo  near  the  period  at  which 
this  astonishing  event  took  place, 
tp  teganfit  with  that  collected  and 
comprehensive  calmness,  by  means 
df  which  aloni9  we  shall  be  best 


enabled  to  judge  of  its  real  namre# 
and  of  the  permanent  consequences 
which  it  must  have,  not  merely  oa 
the  political  but  also  on  the  moral 
fate  of  mankind.  But  though  oa 
some  accounfts  an  unprejudiced  and 
very  comprehensive  view  of  itcannoC 
be  yet  taken,  yet  on  other  accounts 
it  may  be  contemplated  with  ad- 
vantage to  our  political  knowledge 
and  experience.  In  the  reflection^ 
which  we  are  about  to  offer  as  pre* 
liminary  to  the  historical  depart- 
mei^t  of  oiir  Register  for  the  year 
1814,  it  is  not  however  6ur  pur- 
pose to  go  at  all  bto  the  detail  of 
facts  on  this  subject,  but  merely  to 
offer  some  very  general  remarks. 

We  are  the  rather  induced  to 
ofier  these  .  preliminary  remarks, 
because  it  appears  to  us,  that  now 
the  pertinency  and  justice  of  them 
may  be  greatly  assisted,  as  well  as 
their  impartiality  secured,  by  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1 81 4.  At  this  period,  the 
apprehension  of  that  dreadful  mili- 
tary power  and  despotism  which 
had  been  erected  on  the  Ffeach 
revolution,  and  which  had  crushed 
to  all  appearance  for  centuries  the 
independence  and  repose  ef  Europe, 
had  passed  away ;  it  was  no  longer 
a  question,  whether  Europe  was  to 
regain  its  freedom  and  happiness  j 
that  seemed  out  of  the  reach  even 
of  the  malice  of  fortune :  the  ques* 
tion  now  war,  what  was  to  become 
of  that  military  tyrant,  who,  after 
having  carried  his  victorious  arms 
to  nearly  all  the  capitals  of  conti^ 
nental  Europe,  and  dictated  terms 
of  peace  there,  was  now  driven 
within  his  own  territories,  defeated 
with  immenste  loss,  and  disgraced 
not  only  in  a  military  hut  a  politi* 
cal  character ;— -and  what  wns  |» 
be  the  fate  of  that  nation  which  had 
sokloBg  lent  its  energies,  talents  and 
ks  popul^tico  to  his  schemes  of  am- 
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bidoa'  and  conqoett;  whi^  had 
kuled  him  as  the  oian  who  was  xp 
lead  them  to  their  darling  and  lo£g 
cherished  object  of  universal  em* 
Bire  ;  and  which  had  been  so  far 
Umded  as  almost  to  overlook  and 
fisrgive/his  tyranajr  and  cruelty* 
eren  when  exercised  against  them- 
selvesy  in  the  blaze  of  his  military 
sqmtatioa  and  conquests. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1814(9  there  was  also  another  ques- 
tion of  great  moment,  which  forced 
itself  on  the  attention  and  interest 
of  all  who  felt  a  concern  in  the  fate 
<^  £iHx»pe  ;  and.this  respected  the 
£ite  of  those  coontries  which  had 
been  ioag  under  the  dominion  of 
the  French ;  in  which  while  they  held 
them,  they  had  totally  changed*  at 
least  endeavoured  to  e£Fect  a  total 
change  in»  their  constitutions  and 
laws*  and  not  only  in  them*  but  also 
in  the  feelings  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  natural  to  sup« 
pose  that  in  those  countries*  of 
which  the  conquerors  had  only  re- 
tamed  possession  for  a  short  time* 
and  in  which  <xf  course  they  had 
not  possessed  the  means  and  oppor* 
tonities  of  effecting  any  radical  or 
pennanifit  change*  every  ^ing 
connected  either  with  their  political 
institutioos*  or  the  habits  and  feel* 
ings  of  the  inhabitants*  would  soon 
and  easily  revert  to  their  old  chan- 
nels. But  the  ^ase  might  be  dif- 
ferent in  those  countries*  where  the 
neat  and  efficient  part  of  the  popu- 
ution  had  grown  up  under  the 
existence  and  influence  of  the 
French  government*  where  they 
kad  in  a  great  measure  assumed 
at  least  the  political  charaaer  and 
Mings  of  their  conqnerors*  whileat 
the  same  time  they  had  ceased  to 
xegard  them  as  such.    ^ 

filow.it  is  abundantly  evident* 
that  these  important  qnestiona* 
wkkfa  at  cfa^  cosomenoement  of 


the  year  1814  most  have  arisen  i« 

the  minds  of  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  fate  of  mankind,  and  whick 
even  yet  are  undecided*  at  least  urn 
far  as  regards  part  of  Europe,  can* 
not  be  satisfactorily  answered*  with- 
out  adverting  to  the  consequences 
produced  by  the  revolutions  and 
conquests  of  the  French*  not  only 
in  France  itself*  but^  also  in  thoio 
countries  which  had  long  beeii 
under  its  sway.  If  the  questiov 
indeed  were  merely  what  form  of 
government  would  be  established 
m  those  countries  which  had  bees 
liberated  from  the  yoke  of  France  . 
it  might  easily  and  speedily  be  sfr* 
swered ;  but  he  must  be  a  weak  and 
ignorant  politician*  who  is  not  sen- 
sible that  the  permanence  and 
effects  of  anyjorm  of  government 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
habits*  feelings,  and  informaxion  of 
the  great  mass  oi  the  people )  an4 
in  some  measure  on  the  habijts  and 
disposition  of  those  to  whom  it 
given  the  administration  of  ihe  go* 
vemment.  The  real  question  theft 
is*  In  what  slate  have  the  French 
revolution  and  conquests  left  tb# 
feelings  and  habiu  of  die  jpeopl*. 
of  France  themselves*  and  c^  thoM 
people  who  are  a1>out  to  return  to 
their  former  governments*  ajftar 
having  been  so  long  under  the  dp- 
minion  of  France  i  And  subbervicat 
and  secondary  to  this  question  it 
another— What  effects  have  beat 
produced  on  the  political  principle 
and  habits  of  those  men*  wfa«  ave 
again  to  administer  the  affairs  of  con* 
tinental  £uro|>e*  uncontrolled  by  the 
'  tyranny  or  power  of  Bonaparte*  by 
the  same  evenu  ?  Till  we  can  o&r 
something  like  a  satisfactory  am* 
swer  to  these  questions*  we  shall  ia 
vain  endeavour  to  anticipate  widi 
»iy  degree  of  probability  thefk- 
tttPesuteofthe  continent  of£i»- 
lopc.  Stttiaorder  to  arrive  at  na 
answer 
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answer  to  these  questions^  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  take  the  retro- 
spect which  we  propose,  as  the  in- 
troduction to  our  historical  narrative 
for  the  year  1814, 

And  first  with  respect  to  France 
itself.  So  much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  French  revolution, 
that  it  may  be  deemed  impossible, 
tnd  therefore  presumptuous,  to  en- 
deavour to  add  any  thing  new  or 
important.  But  it  seems  to  us  that, 
fn  contemplating  this  event,  it  is 
.  scarcely  possible  not  to  place  it  in 
*  some  new  light,  which  though  in 
itself  not  of  great  consequence, 
yet,  when  talen  in  connection  witli 
ether  views  of  the  same  subject, 
may  add  to  the  stock  of  our  politi- 
cal knowledge.  By  those  who  have 
written  on  this  revolution,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  has  often  been 
iepicted  :  but  though  the  spirit  of 
military  glory  and  ambition,  which 
enters  so  largely  into  that  character, 
has  latterly  become  so  conspicuous 
as  to  force  itself  on  the  notice  of 
all ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  esiimkted  sofficientiy  in  ac* 
-counting  for  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  at  the  commence^ 
snent  of  the  revolution.  This  spirit 
of  mi litary  ambition  anti  glory  un- 
doubtedly is  closely  connected,  in 
^the  breast  of  a  Frenchman,  with 
'  Ae  love  of  his  country :  he  believes 
his  country  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world ;  not  however  in  that  passive 
and  uninfluential'sense  in  which  an 
Englishman  or  the  inhabitant  of 
any  other  nation  believes  their  re- 
spective countries  to  be  the  best  in 
the  world.  In  a  Frenchman's  breast, 
this  spirit  leads  to  the  firm  belief 
that  his  own  country,  as  the  best  in^ 
the  world,  is  best  csdculated  to  con- 
quer Mh^  countries,  and  best  de* 
serving  of  that  conquest.  It  may 
iodeea  be  said,  that  the  loiw  which 


the  Frenchman  feels,  is  not  se?' 
much  for  his  country,  for  the, 
place  which  gave  him  birdi,  or  for 
the  habitation  of  his  relations  and- 
friends,  and  the  scene  of  his  early 
joys,  as  for  the  person  who  rules 
over  that  country.  But  though  for- 
merly the  Frenchman  was  most 
zealous  and  enthusiastic  in  his  er- 
pressions  of  attachment  and  devo- 
tion to  the  grand  monarch,  yet 
those  feelings  were  undoubtedly 
exercised  towards  him,  because  he 
was  monarch  of  France ,  That  this 
was  the  case,  is  nlade  manifest  by 
what  happened  not  only  at  the 
commencement  but  during  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  ;  for,  had 
a  Frenchman's  love  been  for  the 
monarch  himself,  independently  of 
his  being  the  sovereign  of  France, 
Louis ;XVI,  certainly  would  not 
have  been  deserted  by  the  men  of 
the  French  nation.  If  these  obser- 
vations be  correct,  it  will  satisfac- 
torily account  for  what  by  some 
was  deemed  a  surprising  and  ano- 
malous circumstance,  riz.  that  the 
French  should  have  deserted  their 
grand  monarch,  a  people  almost 
proverbial  for  their  blind  and  im- 
plicit admiration  and  attachment 
to  him.  Besides,  during  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  revolution,  we  see  that 
3ie  French  people,  and  especially 
the  soldiery,  were  as  devoted  to 
whoever  were  at  the  head  of  the 
government ;  and  that  this  devo* 
tion  was  most  ardent  towards  those  \ 
-who  most  fully  gratified  the  na- 
tional thirst  for  glory  and  conquest.- 
Keeping  then  this  characteristic 
feature  of  the  French  nation  in 
mind,  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss, 
either  to  account  for  tlie  leading 
events  of  the  revolution,  nor  to  an- 
ticipate what  will  probably  be  the 
permanent  ejects  on  them,  pro- 
duced by  that  revolution,  and  dis« 
playing  themselves  even  under  their 

old 
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«ld  soverefgns.  If  a  Frenchman 
thought  his  own  country  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  best  entitled  to 
universal  dominion,  while  he  him- 
self was  the  subject  of  a  despotic 
government,  how  much  must  this 
feeling  and  persuasion  have  been 
strengthened,  and  how  much  more 
rational  and  justifiable  must  it  have 
appeared,  when  he  was  freed  from 
this  despotism,  and,  in  his  own  opi* 
nion  as  least,  was  become  possessed 
©f  greater  political  and  civil  free- 
dom than  the  subject  of  any  other 
state  in  Europe !  For  this  exalta- 
tion of  feeling  France  is  'invaded. 
We  shall  not  now  inquire  whether 
the  invasion  was  neccessary  or  just, 
or  not ;  nor  is  the  inquiry  of  any 
importance  to  Qur  present  subject. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  ma- 
jority of  the  French  nation  con- 
Mdered  the  invasion  as  a  most  un- 
provoked and  base  attempt  to  sub- 
vert their  newly  acquired  liberties. 
To  defend  their  country,  therefore, 
to  secure  their  independence  and 
liberty,  and',  perhaps  more  than  all, 
to  acquire  military  glory,  the 
French  became  an  armed  nadon; 
they  soon  repelled  their  invaders. 
But  they  were  now  taught  their 
own  strength  ;  what  they  had  long 
wished,* the  object  at  which  they 
reached^  but  in  vain,  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV,  seemed  now  within 
their  grasp  ;  and  their  endeavours 
and  wish  to  attain  this  object,  pos- 
sessed now,  in  their  apprehension, 
much  more  justification  than  had 
ever  attended  them  at  any  former 
period.  For,  had  they  not  been  in- 
vaded ?  had  not  their  couniry,  in . 
the  very  infancy  of  its  liberty,  been 
attacked  ?  and  were  they  not  fully 
justified  before  God  and  man  in 
seeuring  themselves  against  all  ftu 
ture  attempts  of  this  kind,  by  de- 
stroying  their  enemies,  if  possible  r 
Betidesy  had  not  their  object  bene- 


fits in  view  to  others  as  well  a< 
themselve*?  They  were  about  to 
wage  offensive  war  indeed  ;  but  it 
was  only  against  kings,  and.  not 
against  the  people.  It  is  possiblep 
too,  that  the  love  of  retaliation,  a 
love  more-  prevalent  and  influential 
among  mankind  than  we  are  will* 
\X\9:  to  acknowledge,  operated  oA 
this  occasion. 

Such  appear  to  us  to  have  beeH 
the  principles  and  feelings  oa 
which  the  French  proceeded  X% 
act,  after  they  had  succeeded  in 
freeing  France  from  invasion  ;  and 
these  principles  and  feelings  were 
carefully  nurtured  and  strength- 
ened by  all  the  different  individuals* 
who  in  the  course  of  the  revolution 
obtained  the  reins  of  government : 
— by  none,  however^  to  such  a  de- 
gree, or  with  such  effisct,  as  Bona« 
parte.  At  the  time  when  he  attained 
the  supreme  power,  the  afBiirs  of 
France  were  in  an  unpromising 
condition,  and  chiefly  in  that  re- 
spect which  was  sure  to  bring  after 
it  the  indifference  of  the  French 
nation  to  their  government;  for. 
they  had  been  ingloriously  unsuc- 
cessful in  war.  'At  this  critical 
period  Bonaparte  appeared,  and 
by  a  measure  of  vigour,  lawless 
and  unjustifiable  indeed,  he  created 
a  favourable  impression  on  the 
French  nation.  In  another  point  of 
viow,  also,  he  was  fortunate  in 
the  crisis  when  he  assunried  the 
supreme  power:  for  France  had 
been  long  distracted  by  factions  \ 
the  state  grasped  after  natioiud 
glory  and  conquest ;  but  she  per* 
ceived  that  the  discipline  and  Dra- 
very  of  her  troops  and  the  enter* 
prise  and  skill  of  her  generals  were 
rendered  unavailing  by  the  distrac- 
tion, the  intrigues  and  the  imbeci- 
lity of  her  councils  at  home.  8he» 
had,  with  much  less  reluctance 
than  any  other  nation  would  have 
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ione,  submitted  to  enormons  and 
repeated  drains  on  her  population, 
1>y  means  of  which  she  had  been 
pramisedt  and  indeed  had  antici- 
Mted,  the  great  object  of  her  wishes: 
but,  notwithstanding  her  sacrifices, 
this  object  was  still  far ,  from  her 
attainment.  There  were  still  other 
circumstances  which  operated  in 
fnvour  of  Bonaptirte's  schemes :  at 
Ae  period  of  his  elevation,  France 
kad  long  been  a  military  nation ; 
Wt  the  men  who  had  hitherto  di« 
rccted  her  affairs  had  not  been  mili- 
tary :  it  was  natural  tlierefore  that 
the  soldiery  themselves  should 
.wish  that  man  at  the  head  of  go- 
Temment,  who  had  often  led  them 
^to  victory,  who  would  carry  on 
the  career  of  conquest  and  plunder 
with  th^  most  energy  and  effect, 
and  from  whom  they  might  con- 
fidently expect  advancement  and 
reward.  Nor  could  the  mass  of  the 
oation  be  averse  from  the  elevation 
jof  Bonaparte.  Those  who  felt  no 
other  wish  or  desire  but  domestic 
and  internal  tranquillity,  looked  up 
to  him  as  not  only  able  to  effect  it, 
but  disposed  to  do  so  for  his  own 
interest ;  while  those  who  panted 
after  war,  and  who,  either  from  the 
education  which  they  had  received, 
W  from  the  influence  of  warlike 
associations  and  habits,  which  was 
spread  around  them,  anticipated 
conquest,  promotion,  or  plunder, 
could  not  have  wi^ed  for  any 
event  moire  gratifying  and  favour- 
able to  them  than  the  elevation  of 
Sooaparte, 

It  is  on  the  character  of  the 
French  nation  as  it  existed  when 
it«  Bourbons  were  restored  to  the 
throne,  that  we  must-  fix  our 
fhoaghts,  if  we  are  desirous  of 
speculating  on  their  future  conduct 
and  destiny  ;  and, indirectly  on  the 
future  conduct  and  destiny  of  Eu- 
rope i  for  France  has  uafbrtunately 


fiven  too  numerous  and  too  dect* 
ed  proofs,  that  on  her  conduct  the 
peace  or  warfai  e  of  Europe  mainlf 
depends.  But  the  character  of  the 
French  nation  at  the  period  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  though 
in  some  measure  made  up  of  their 
natural  character,  and  of  those  fea- 
tures which  were  superadded  dor 
ring  the  events  that  took  place, 
prior  to  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte^ 
still  more  distinctly  and  promi- 
nently displayed  those  features 
which  were  stamped  upon  it  hj 
the  government  of  that  man.  He 
found  them  indeed  a  miliury  na- 
tion, at  least  in  their  wishes,  feel- 
ings, and  in  many  of  their  habitf. 
But  it  was  his  purpose  and  interest 
to  render  theni  still  more  decided- 
ly and  completely  so ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  strip  their  military 
character  entirely  (for  it  had  been 
partly  stripped  before)  of  that  high 
and  jealous  sense  of  honour  for 
which,  in  the  splendid  days  of  the 
monarchy 4  a  French  soldier  had 
always  been  proudly  and  preemi- 
nently distinguished.  This  was 
indeed  a  difficult  and  delicate  task ; 
for,  to  a  common  and  superficial 
observer  of  human  nature,  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  infuse  into  the 
breast  of^  man  a  contempt  of  every 
thing  that  was  allied  to  individual 
nobiuty  and  rectitude,  without  at 
the  same  time  banishing  all  feeling 
of  national  honour,  and  implanting 
the  most  narrow  and  interested 
selfishness.  Yet  it  would  appear 
that  Bonaparte  not  only  attempted 
this,  but  in  a  great  measure  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt ;  for  in  the 
French  officer,  and  still  more  in 
the  French  soldier,  during  his  reigUf 
we  find  a  strong  love  of  national 
glory,  not  inferior  perhaps  to  that 
which  existed  and  operated  in  their 
breasts  during  the  most  splendid 
days  of  die  monarchy ;  tms  love 
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of  national  gloiy  roused  and  ani- 
mated them  under  every  exertion 
an^  danger;  comforted  and  con- 
soled them  in  the  arms  of  deatli. 
If  that  death  had  been  met  in  the 
hour  of  victory  ;  and  stimulated 
them,  not  merely  to  the  ezertidns 
of  personal  courage,  but  also  to 
the  attainment  of  professional 
knowledge  and  experience.  Yet 
these  very  men,  who  were  so  very 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  coun- 
try, did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  their 
pn-sonal  honour  on  the  slightest 
temptations  :  it  vrasnot  merely  that 
d)ey  sacrificed  the  latter  to  the 
former,  wherever  the  two  seemed 
incompatible  or  inconsistent  with 
each  other ;  though  under  the  an- 
ient military  system  of  France, 
during  which  the  sense  ^6f  national 
honour  and  the  love  of  national 
glory  were  carried  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch,  no  officer -would 
have  sacrificed  his  personal  honour 
even  on  account  of  the  grand  mo- 
nsuxrh  himself.  But  the  modem 
French  officers  under  the  rule  of 
Bonaparte  committed  base  and 
unworthy  actions,  on  the  slightest 
temptations  of  plunder  or  personal 
ease  and  emolument.  No  French 
officer  under  the  ancient  regime 
would  have  broken  his  parole,  how- 
ever eager  he  might  be  again  to 
participate  in  the  dangers  or  glory 
of  his  countrymen  :  he  loved  miK- 
lary  glory,  but  he  loved  personal 
reputation  better;  whereas,  there 
have  been  many  instatices  of  mo- 
dem French  officers  breaking  their 
parole.  But  in  other  points  also 
Bonaparte,  aided  by  the  nature  of 
the  events  which  occurred  during 
Ae  revolution,' succeeded  in  chan- 
ging the  character  of  the  French 
officer  and  soldier.  They  no  long- 
er displayed  and  exercised  ^at 
courtesy  for  which  they  before  had 
been  cdtbrated:  formerly,  even 


during  the  heat  and  animosity  df 
actual  warfare,  a  French  officer  do*- 
lighted  in  the  manners  and  display 
of  attention  and  civility ;  he  fougte 
against  his  foe  with  sul  his  niigiit 
and  skill;  his  heart  was  in  the 
cause  he  espoused  :  but  he  did  not 
sufier  rancour  to  enter  his  brea^  | 
and  to  his  conquered  foe  he  wat 
most  scrupulously  delicate  and  fot^ 
bearing.  What  a  contrast  did  dm 
behaviour  of  the  generality  of  tilt 
officers  of  Bonaparte  exhibit  bi 
these  respects  I  With  them,  to  ooo* 
quer  their  foe  was  to  obtain  an  Op* 
portnnity,  which  they  eagerly  em- 
braced, to  manifest  the  most  un- 
manly conduct  towards  him.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  we  had  agaitt 
fallen  on  times  of  barbarous  hos- 
tility, when  private  revenge,  or  pa«-' 
sions  as  rancorous,  mixed  up  with 
public  quarrels.  At  first  sight  k 
may  appear  not  difficult  to  account 
for  this  wonderful  and  radicaul 
change  in  the  character  and  con- 
duce of  the  modem  French  soldier; 
it  may  be  said  that  it  evidently^ 
flowed  from  the  circumstance,  thpt 
those  who  hdd  the  chief  militaff 
command,  and  Bonaparte  himselfa^ 
were  of  low  origin,  and  therefore 
necessarily  strangers  to  those  high 
and  delicate  feelings  which  fou&4 
their  natural  abode  in  the  breaM 
of  the  French  military  under  the 
ancient  regime.  Much,  no  doubts 
must  be  attributed  to  this  cauae : 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  will  not 
entirely  solve  the  difficulty ;  for» 
under  the  ancient  regime,  even  the 
common  soldiers  in  the  French 
army  very  often  exhibited  as  high 
a  sense  of  honour,  and  as  strong  a 
disposition  to  carry  on  war  in  a 
manly  and  delicate  manner  against 
his  opponent,  as  the  Wghest  officer. 
Some  other  cause  therefore  must 
be  sought,  and  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing wm  be  dcen^td  adequatt.    l,t 
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was  very  earlv  In  ihe  revolution  a 
prevailing  opinion,  (and  indeed  it 
was  an  opinion  in  France  before  the 
revolution,  to  the  influence  of  which, 
and  other  erroneous  opinions,  that 
event  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
ascribed,)  it|was  a  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  end  justlBed  the  meaAs  j 
that,  if  the  former  was  good,  the 
latter  were  al&o  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion ;  in  short,  that  actions  derived 
their  character,  not  so  much  from 
their  intrinsic  and  essential  nature^ 
as  from  the  consequences  which 
they  brought  after  them.  This 
opinion,  wliich,  if  pjoperly  under.' 
stood  and  modified,  is  undoubtedly 
jttU  and  true,' was  carried  to  an  un- 
warrantable length  in  France ;  and 
inust  have  tended  to  produce  that 
change  in  the  behavi6ur,  not  only  of 
the  soldiery,  but,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  remark,  of 
the  mass  of  the  peoplij,  which 
actually  took  place.  But  there 
were  other  causes  :  in  the  wars  in 
which  the  French  were  engaged 
after  their  revolution,  other  feelings 
towards  their  foes  existed  and 
operated,  from  those  tliat  used  to 
inhabit  the  breasts  of  tlieir  ancestors 
when  engaged  in  hostility.  With 
the  latter,  it  was  a  contest  of  bravery 
and  glory  :  they  admired  and  re- 
spected at  the  same  time  that  they 
combated  their  foes;  they  also  look- 
ed forward  to  the  period  when  they 
would  be  on  terms  of  amity  with 
those  who  were  now  their  enemies. 
With  the  modern  French  military 
thecase  was  widely  djfierent.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
they  regarded  it  as  a  contest  for  life 
and  death ;  as  a  contest,  which  could 
only  be  terminated  by  the  overtlirow 
ii  themselves  or  their  opponents : 
they  were  not  runnidg  the  race  of 
glory ;  no  high  and  honourable 
fttixng  therefore  could  exist  in  their 
breasts  towards  ^ose  wiiom  they 


regarded  as  the*cfnemies  of  the?f 
national  and  individual  liSerty  an4 
independence.  After  they  had  se- 
cured these,  other  feelings  to^Tirds 
their  foes  rose  up,  wliich  were 
equally  at  variance  with  digr^ified 
and  scrupulously  honourable  war* 
fare  :  they  fought  now,  not  for  na- 
tional pr  individual  liberty  and  in; 
dependence,  bpt  in  some  degree  ibr 
national  honour,  and  still  more  for 
individual  honour,  emolument, 
and  rank.  The  dignities  and  plun- 
der of  Europe  were  before  tbem  ; 
and  how  feeble  a  barrier  must  prin- 
ciple be,  especially  such  principle  as 
warfare  admits  or  sanctions,  when 
opposed  to  these  ?— Besides,  in  the  . 
opinion  of  the  French  modem  mili- 
tary, there  was  little  or  no  prospect 
of  their  ever  being  at  peace  with 
their  foes ;  at  least  they  wished  for 
no  peace  till  they  had  completely 
humbled  and  conquered  them  ;  and 
in  that  case  there  would  be  no  room 
nor  any  c;ill  for  the  exercise  of  those 
feelings  which  the  French  officer 
under  the  old  regime,  always,  in  the 
midst  of  warfare,  recollected  he* 
should  again  have  to  display,  and 
which  he  therefore,  even  at  that 
time,  never  lost  sight  oF. 

But  it  is  taking  a  very  nar- 
row and  superficial  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  confine  our  notice  and  in- 
vestigation to  the  eflfects  procfuced 
by  the  revolution,  and  especially  bj 
the  government  of  Bonaparte  on 
the  French  military  alone.  If  we 
rightly  and  completely  estimate  the 
change  produced  by  these  causes, 
and  thus  qualify  ourselves  to  anti- 
cipate rationally,  and  with  confi-^ 
dence,  what  will  probably  be  the 
future  character  and  fate  of  France, 
we  mu/it  look  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  them,with  respect  to  princi- 
ples,manner$,opinions,  and  conduct. 

It  has  often  been  contended  that 
Bonaparte 
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Bonaparte  \ni5,^n  a  great  measare, 
regardless  of  the  mass  of  the  peo» 
pie,  except  so  far  as  they  were  ne- 
cessary to  supply  him  with  soldiers, 
or  to  stipport  his  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion and  conquest  by  their  con- 
tributions. 3ut  this  W2(s  not  the  (act. 
Bonaparte  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  tlie  influence  which  he  ex- 
erted over  their  opinions  and  man- 
nen,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
plainly  proved  this.  His  great  and 
ultimate  aim,,  undoubtedly,  was  to 
become  the  conqueror  of  Europe : 
perhaps  this  scheme  or  hope  lay 
long  only  half  cherished  and  formed 
in  his  mi|id,  and  was  brought  to 
'znaturity  only  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  'Career.  But  even  while 
his  ambition  grasped  a  narrow  ob- 
ject, while  it  conEned  its  hopes  vmh- 
la  narrower  bounds  than  the  entire 
subjugation  of  Europe,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  his  plans,  that 
the  moral  iieelings  and  habits  of  the 
French  nation  should  undergo  a  yei 
greater  change  than  they  had  ex- 
perienced during  the  former  stages 
•f  the  revolution.  The  system  of 
Siilitary  education  was  extended 
and  perfected :  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  were  trained  from 
their  earliest  youth  to  military  feel- 
ings, lavishes,  and  opinions,  llie  ef- 
fects of  such  an  education  on  their 
moral  principles  and  habits  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  or  insisted 
'Upon.  Even  during  the  most  ho- 
nourable period  of  the  French  mi- 
litary system,  such  an  education 
must  have  rendered  the  objects  of 
it  ill  qualified,  and  as  little  disposed, 
strictly  and  scrupulously  to  inquire 
into  the  Justice  or  lawfulness  of  any 
war,  or  to  deem  veiy  highly  of  the 
fights  and  liberties  of  the  general 
mass  of  their  fellow  subjects.  They 
were  educated  for  Y^r :  from  it  they 
koped  CO  derire  honouri  rank,  and 


emolument  f  in  ueace,  thej  would 
be  deprived  of  all  chance  oi  gaining 
these  objects ;  war,  therefore,  mutt 
have  been  their  wish ;  just  war,  per* 
haps,  they  would  prefer,  but  any 
war  in  prdPerence  to  peace.  If  such 
must  have  been  die  unavoidable  ef* 
feet  of  this  military  education,  la 
the  purest  and  most  honourable 
times  of  the  French  miliury  cha* 
racter,  what  must  have  been  its  ef* 
fects  when  the  system  of  education 
was  more'  extended  and  more  per* 
feet ;  when  the  principles  of  war* 
fare  were  less  strict ;  and  when  were 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  candi- 
dates  for  military  fame  and  rank». 
numerous  examples  bf  men  vrb» 
certainlf  had  not  been  retarded,  but 
rather  to  all  appearance  had  been 
accelerated  and  assisted  in  their  au 
tainment  of  these  objects,  by  throww 
ing  aside  entirely,  or  in  a  great 
measure,  all  that  had  graced.  an4 
dignified  the  ancient  French  milita- 
ry character. — But  the  influence  of 
this  military  (education  could  not  be 
confined  to  those  only  who  were 
the  immediate  objects^  it ;  it  must 
have  spread,  in  some  measure,  over 
all  who  were  related  to  them,^  wb© 
were  much  with  them.  To  the 
youth  of  all  nations  a  military  life 
has  its  charms,  but  most  especially 
to  the  French. 

7'he  change  in  the  moral  feeling* 
and  habits  of  the  French  nation  was, 
however,  still  rendered  more  con»> 
plete  by  Bonaparte  :  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  not  be  startled 
at  the  unprovoked  and  unjust  na» 
ture  of  any  wars  in  which  he  m^ht 
engage,  and  that  the  feelings  ofii^ 
dividuaJ  misery,  which  might  arise 
from  the  loss  of  their  relations  and 
friends  in  these  wars,  should  make 
as  slight  and  transient  an  impression 
as  possible.  These  effects  be-seems 
to  have  accomplished  in  a.great  de- 
gree s  the  splendour  of  hb  fiiilit^if^ 
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floTf  and  siicce<s»  and  the  emt- 
aence  of  power  and  conquest  to 
which  he  had  raised  the  French 
aationy  banished  from  the  minds 
ef  the  majority  of  his  subjects  all 
veiections  on  the  means  that  he  em^- 
ploTcdy  and  the  objects  which  he 
nad  in  view.  Even  his  attack  on 
^Mihit  perhaps  die  most  uniastifia- 
oble  and  unprovoked  of  all  his  ty- 
ntoakal  proceedings,  was  condemn- 
ed by  them  rather  on  the  score  of 
had  policy*  and  from  the  appreben- 
sioa  that  it  would  terminate  in  dis- 
grace and  discomfiture,  than  be- 
cause it  was  unjust  and  tyrannical. 
Wkh  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  in- 
dividuals fVcAn  the  effects  of  the 
conscriptions,  theywere  undoubted* 
ly,  in  many  cases,  very  poignant : 
iNit  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
w^re  very  permanent :  die  grief  <^ 
ifo  father  at  being  deprived  of  his 
■on,  often  gave  place  to  the  hope 
Mid  belief,  that  he  would  soon  par- 
tidpate  in  that  glory  which  had  so 
long  attended  the  armies  of  France, 
«na  rise  to  diat  military  rank  which 
others  not  more  favoured  had  at- 
ttmed.  The  ties  pnd  felicity  of  do* 
incstic  life  were  not  nearly  so  pow- 
erful and  so  highly  esteemed  in 
IVance,  even  before  the  revolution, 
at  diey  are  in  this  country;  and  cer- 
tainly the  erents  which  that  revolu- 
tioii  produced  were  by  no  means 
calcttuted  to  draw  those  ties  closer, 
fr  to  set  a  higher  value  on  that  feli- 
citf.  A  love  of  national  glory ;  a 
llFondness  for  show  and  pomp ;  die 
habit  of  rendering  every  thing  that 
ii  «atd  or  done  conducive  to  effect, 
tnost  not  onl^  weaken  the  obIij|a- 
tioas  of  moralf ty,  but  also  the  duties 
aoMlf^easui^s  of  domestic  life*  Bo- 
•aporte  was  fully  sensible  of  this : 
lid  wdl  knew  that  the  Frendi  na« 
Ikm  paaaesfed  lively  and  acute,  but 
TMitpiwiiiiient  feelingly  not  fedawp 
groandadoorellecttoiiandprinciple* 


la  estimating,  therrfbre^  tke  ef- 
fects of  the  revolution  on  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
anticipating,  if  possible,  how  £gar 
those  effects  will  remain,  and  ghne 
a  bias  and  colouring  to  their  futma 
character,  all  these  consideratioaa 
must  be  taken  into  the  account.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that,  so  far  as  we 
have  hitherto  considered  these  ef- 
fects, the  prospect  is  by  no  means 
consoling  or  gratifying  to  the  friends 
of  the  dignity  and  purity  of  human 
nature;  and  that  theydo  not  promise 
such  a  state  of  feeling  and  princifde 
among  the  French,  as  will  be  niost 
conducive  to  their  own  good,  or  to 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  But  the 
picture  has  yet  been  viewed  only  ia 
one  aspect :  it  would  be  lamentaUe^ 
indeed,  if  the  revolution  hadoalj 
engendered  those  dreadful  and  ap- 
palling evils  which  we  have  dis- 
covered ;  if  they,  were  not,  in  some 
degree,  compensated  by  beneficial 
consequences,  trifling  indeed  when 
contrasted  with  the  evils,  bat  ^31 
not  to  beoverlookefl  or  despised. 
One  of  the*  earliest  consequences 
of  the  French  revolution  was  tiie 
rousing  and  development  of  tsdenly 
which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained unknown  and  useless  {  and 
though  in  the  after  periods  oEjbe^ 
.  revolution  all  the  same  causes  did 
not  exist  and  operate,  which  in  the 
early  period  had  brought  talent  into 
action,  yet  some  of  them  undoubt- 
edly didr  To  the  lo«e  of  what  was 
deemed  the  independence  of  dlieir 
native  country,  succeeded  the  love 
of  glory :  to  the  desire  and  efifort  #f 
securing  the  former,  succeeded  the 
desire  and  effort  to  obtain  the  lat- 
ter: occasions  nearly  equMly  great, 
though  not  equally  justifiabk  and 
meritorious,  were  presented,  of 
wliich  talents  mi^t  uke  advan- 
tage: the  barriers>which  had  daring 
the  ancient  regime  existed  agaiast 
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the  reward  of  merit*  on  account  of 
the  lowness  of  its  origra'»  or  its  want 
of  patronage,  were  never  replaced 
after  ther  were  once  broken  down. 
From  the<;e  circumstances^  a  more 
general  development  of  talent  and 
merit  has  taken  place  in  France 
than  possibly  could,  under  the  old 
government.  It  has  -indeed  been 
asserted,  that  since  the  revolution 
literatu^-e  and  science  have  declined. 
The  truth  of  diis  assertion  may  be  al- 
lowed ;  literature  and  science  may 
decline,  and  talent,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  ^exercise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties,  may 
have  advanced  and  extended.  It 
is  not  meant  to  be  maintained  that 
the  French  revolution  has  given  rise 
to  the  display  of  extraordinary  ta- 
lents ;  but  that  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  the  great  men  of  tlie  na- 
tion must  have  been  improved  by 
that  event ;  and  this  effect  is  not  so 
incompatible  as  may  generally  be 
supposed  ^ith  that  inoral  degra- 
dation which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed as  another  of  the  effects  of 
the  revolutioif.  Perhaps  the  truth 
may  be,  that  in  the  large  cities  of 
France,  and  especially  in  the  me- 
tropolis, the  latter  effect  is  the  most 
visible,  whereas  in  the  country,  the 
former  e£Fect  more  generally  dis* 
plays  itself:  or,  in  other  words, 
wh^e  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
have  suffered,  from  tlie  revolution, 
in  their  moral  principles  and  habits, 
the. inhabitants  of  the  country  have 
gained,  in  respect  to  intellectual 
qualifications.  Notbut  that  the  bene- 
fit which  the  latter  have  derived  is 
counterbalanced,  in  some  degree, 
by  demoralization^  and  the  evil 
whrch  the  lormer  have  suffered  is,  in 
some,  though  not  inanfequal  degree, 
counterbalanced  by  the  impiUse 
vrhich  the  revolution  has  given  to 
ulcnts. 

Hitherto  we  have  adverted  only 
18lt  ' 


to  the  direct  consequences  of  the 
French  revolutibn  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  the  people  ; 
but  it  will  also  be  proper,  for  the 
fuU  consideration  of  this  subject,  to 
take  into  our  account  and  estin^ate 
its  indirect  consequences.  The  most 
important  consequences  of  this  de- 
scription are  those  which  -  flowed 
from  the  change  in  the  state  of  pro- 
perty brought  about  since  the  com* 
mencemeni  of  Uie  revolution:  we 
do  not,  now,  advert  to  the  mere 
transfer  of  property  from  the  emi- 
grants to  those  who  purchased  it 
from  the  state  ;  we  shall  afterwards 
have    occasion    to    consider    that 
transfer  as  connected  with  the  pro- 
bable permanency  of  the  Bourbons 
on  the  throne  of  France,  and  the 
policy  or  practicability  of  any  at* 
tempt  they  may  make  to  re-esta* 
blish  the  ancient  government  and 
usages.   Our  immediate  object  now 
is  to  consider  the  indirect  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution  on  the  iii- . 
tellectual  and  moral  habits  of  the 
French,  as  arising  from  a  change 
in  the  state,  not  in  the  possession 
of  property.     The   principal  and 
most    important    feature    in    this 
change  is,-  that  property  now  is 
much  more  divided  than  it* was  for* 
merly ;  of  course  the  class  of  peo- 
ple possessing  landed  property  is 
much  more  numerous,  while  their 
individual  possessions  are  of  less 
value.     It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
hence  fnust  arise  a  class  of  men 
nearly  similar  to  what  in  England 
are  called  the  middle  class  of  socie- 
ty ;  and  a  middle  class  of  society  of 
the  best  description,  that  is,x  those 
who  follow  agriculture.     This  class 
will  also  be  increased  in  a  different 
mode.     Before  the   revolution,    a 
French  farmer  scarcely  retenibled 
ih  one  single  feature  the  farmer  of 
this  country :    he  wis,    generally' 
speaking,  the  poor  ignorant  slave 
L  of 
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bf  hk  Ufidlord;  destitute  alike  of 
SHfficieidt  skill  or  capital  properly  to 
cultivate  the  around  which  he  rent* 
edf  and  of  all  self-confidence  and 
independence.     But '  the  scene  is 
now  changed :  the  farmers  of  France 
either  cultivate  their  own  ground^ 
or  hold  it  under  leases,  which  leave 
them  in  possession  of  their  political 
and  civil  righ^  and  with  adequate 
.capital  and  skiU.    It  is  abundantly 
evident,  that  this  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion must  ultimately  be  highly  ad- 
Yaatageous  both  to  dieir  intellectual 
and  moral  habits;  the  first  conse- 
quence must  be^  that  the  land  will 
Ve  much  better  farmed ;  but  this  it 
cannot  be,  if  the  fanners  remain  as 
ignorant  as  heretc^ore.    But  they 
lupre  now  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives to  make  themselves  weifand 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  thetr 
bu«i»es5»  and  to  follow  it  with  en- 
terprise and  industry. 

But  a  middle  class  of  society, 
ntmierous  and  important*  will  rise 
up*  not  only  among  the  agricultural 
population  of  France,  but  in  every 
other  description  of  its  population. 
A  military  despotism,"  while  it  ox* 
i$ts»  is  undoubtedly  the  most  dread- 
ful of  all  despotisms :  but  from'  its 
XMtnre  and  character  it  cannot  exist 
long,  and  the  evils  it  produces  arc 
in  some  degree  compens;ited  by  its 
destroying!  during  its  existence*  all 
fdier  despotisms*  Thus,  in  France, 
room  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  for  a  middle  class 
of  society,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
estates  of  die  old  noblesse;  and 
^dugh  the  military despotismwhich 
afterwards  established  itself,  kept 
Ais  as  well  as  all  other  classes 
vnder  the  dominion  of  the  most 
Aieadful  tyranny,  yet  it  prevented 
diat  class  from  again  sinkine;  into 
tfieir  original  instenificance,  by  the 
jttdovsy   with  vrtiicb  it  guarded 


againstlargeaggr^tkmsof  proper- 
ty. The  despotism  is  now  dettroyad, 
but  the  middle  classes  of  society  stffi 
reitiain  ;  and  where  they  are  once 
firmly  established  and  numeronf, 
they  flourish  more  and  spread  more 
extensively  than  any  other  clasi^. 
Of  their  importance  to  the  real  wel- 
fare and  the  independence  of  a  state, 
England  has  lon^  afforded  a  Most 
glorious  and  striking    illustration 
and  proof:  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  contend,*  that  England  lias  dene 
what  she  has  done  within  the  last 
twenty  years  for  herself  ^id  for 
the  civilized  worid,  principally  from 
the  circumstance,  Uiat  the  possesstfi 
a  numerous  and  respecuble  noiddle 
class  of  society.    Perhaps  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  French  is  not 
so  well  calculated  as  the  nations^ 
character  of  the  English,  to  give  t# 
this  class  all  the  influence  which 
rtiey  are  capable  of  possessing,  or 
to  stamp  them  with  their  highest 
dignity  and  usefulness':— but,  even 
under   the    disadvantage   of   the 
French  national  character,  a  middle 
class  of  society  there  Aixxst  be  highly 
useful ;  and  if  any  circumstance  caa 
give  to  that  national  character  that 
solidity,  prospectiveness  and  steadi* 
ncss  in  which  it  is  deficient,  it  will 
be  the  circumstance  of  their  raising 
up  a  numerous  middle  class  of  so- 
ciety.   We  have  dwelt  long  cm  this 
subject ;  but  not  longer  than  its  dif- 
ficulty and   importance   deserve  | 
nor  longer  than  iu  connection  with 
our  subject  seemed  to  demand.    If 
our  observations  be  true  and  tidl 
founded,  wie  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
anticipate  the  immediate  as  well  as 
the  permanent  ^onsequei^ces  which 
the  revolution  will   have. on  the 
French  nation. 

In  the  first  place^  the  mondde^ 
ipradatibn,  the  extreme  and  unjos-' 
tifiable  fondness  for  militaiy  gloryr 
however  they  aiAy  dmaini  die 
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tmnqaniity  of  France  artd  of  Eu- 
rope at  first,  cannot,  if  the  new  go- 
▼ennnent  act  with  prudence  and 
'%risdom,  be  permanent  5  they  must 
soon,  die  away,  if  they  are  not  fed 
and  cherished  by  the  measures 
nrhich  produced  them* 

In  the  second  place*  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  and  hope,  diat  the 
more  beneficial  consequences  of  the 
revolution  ^ill  be  permanent  in 
France :  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  not 
to  retrt)grade  willingly,  and  with- 
out the  operation  of  very  powerful 
causes.  As  soon  as  ever  the  minds 
<if  the  French  arc  completely  disen- 
«?ed  from  their  old  habits  and 
ft^ngs,  their  natural  vivacity  and 
enterprise  will  be  directed  to  those 
pBrsuics,  which  will  btiengthen  and 
Tender  permanent  whatever  good 
they  may  have  derived  from  the  re- 
Tomtion.  They  possess  an  excel- 
lent climate  and  soil :  even  ill  con- 
ducted as  their  agriculture  has  hi* 
therco  been,  it  has  been  amply  suf- 
£cienc  to  support  a  numerous  popu- 
lition.  To  the  improvement  oftheir 
agriculture,  16  the  extension  of  their 
commerce,  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  let  us  hope  th^  thos^  ta- 
hsms  which  the  revolution  has  called 
forth,  and  which  have  hitherto  been 
exclusively  devoted  to  military  ex- 
ploits, will  hereafter  be  <ealouslj 
given*    If  such  be  ^  case,  the  re- 


volution will  not  have  been  without 
Its  good,  even  to  those  among 
whom  it  originated ;  and  France 
will  exhibit  anpther  proof,  that  in 
the  government  of  the  moral,  as 
well  as  the  natural  world,  the  su- 
preme Disposer  of  events  can  bring 
good  out  of  evil. 

Having  thus  considered  the  re- 
volution with  respect  to  France  it- 
self, we  shall  next  consider  it  in 
its  effects  on  the  other  countries  of 
EurOpfe.  These  may  be  divideci 
into  such  as  never  experienced  the 
military  e£R?cts  of  the  revolution, 
but  merely  its  political  consequences 
on  the  opinions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants; and  those  countries  t&at 
were  brought  either  directly  or  in- 
directly under  the-  influence  of 
France.  Of  the  latter,  $ome  suffer- 
ed entirely  from  the  imbecility  of 
dieir  sovereigns,  and  some  partljr 
from  this  cause  and  partly  front 
the  spread  of  French  principles.-^ 
England  and  Sweden  are  perhaps 
the  only  countries,  at  least  with  me  ^ 
exception  of  Russia,  that  have  not 
come  under  the  direct  or  indirect 
influence  of  France.  Spajn  and 
Portugal  fell  through  the  imbecilitf 
oftheir  government :  Holland,  Ger- 
many»  and  Italv,  partly  from  that 
cause  and  partly  from  the  spread 
of  French  principles. 


CHAPTER  IK. 

JSficis  of  tbi  French  Revolution  on  other  Cotintnes — on  those  ^hich  were  no$ 
overrun  by  the  French — on  England — on  the  People  there  in  general^^on 
the  Government — on  the  state  of  Parties,  EffecU  on  Sweden — on  Russia 
—  //  has  brought  this  Country  into  close  Contact  with  the  other  European  Powers 
'-^Prohahle  Consequences  ofthii — Eficft  of  the  Revolution  on  No/land  and  the 
Netherlands-^-on  Germany — Italy-^'Sfain* 


^TTtHE  French  revolution  was  an 

J[     event  of  such  an  extraordi- 

na^Y  Qatare»--«»  dazzliog,  xnd  ap^ 


parently  "full  of  the  most  sublime 

and  brightest  hopes  to  the  friends 

of  liberty  and  independencei  aiid  so 
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gloomy  and  threatening  .to  those 
who  were  interested  in  keeping 
mankind  in  ignorance  and  boni^age, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  real 
causes,  character,  and  probable 
.Consequences  both  on  the  French 
nation'  and  on  Europe,  should  not 
have  been  accurately  foreseen.  One 
circum  stance,  however,  appears  ei- 
ther to  have  been  overlooked  in  es- 
timating its  real  character  and  va- 
lue, or  at  least  not  su^Bciently  at- 
tended to  and  estimated  :  viz.  that 
neither  in  ancient  nor  modem  times 
rs  there  an  instance  of  a  nation  sud- 
denly and  at  once  bursting  free 
from  the  bondage  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, and  adopting  one  of  ra- 
tional and  practicable  liberty.  If 
we  examine  the  history  of  those 
stales,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
which  have  possessed  or  do  possess 
a  firee  government,  we  shall  find 
that  this  government  was  formed 
ind  established  by  degrees ;  in  a 
gradual  and  almost  imperceptible 
manner ;  and  that  those  parts  in  the 
constitution  which,  on  a  superficial 
obsepation,  would  seem  to  be  the 
cause  of' their  freedom,  kre  in  part 
only  the  proofs  that  at  the  period 
they  were  established  the  people 
^  had  attained  such  a  degree  of  free- 
doti^  as  to  require  them .  If  we  take 
the  example  of  England,  for  in- 
stance,  we  shall  find  that  the  poli- 
tical and  civil  freedom  which  her 
inhabitants  enjoy  has  grown  up  very 
slowly ;  and  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  detect  and  ascertain 
^  the  different  stages  of  its  growth  ; 
for  we  must  not  confound,  as  has 
been  justly  remarked,  the  establish- 
mem  of  those  parts  of  her  constitu- 
tion, which  manifest,  and  serve  » 
now  they  are  established  fo  secure, 
liberty,  with  the  causes  or  origin  of 
liberty.  The  fact  is,  that  the  mere 
form  is  worthless  and  without  an 
aaito&ting  souly  unless  the  thoughts, 


feelings,  opinions,  determinations^ 
and  habits  of  the  people, — ^not 
among  those  who  are  governed,  but 
those  who  govern, — are  strongly  ia 
favour  of  liberty  f  and  have  become 
so,  not  suddenly  and  violently,  but 
gradually  and  almost  impercepti-  ' 
bly.  The  French  revolution,  there- 
fore, exhibiting  a  people  long  ha- 
bituated to  a  government  under 
which  the  great  mass  could  have  no 
idea  of  freedom,  all  at  once  burst- 
ing out  into  a  violerit  and  intoxica- 
ting love  of  freedom,  ought  to  have 
presented  us  with  a  spectacle  ra- 
ilier  alarming  than  encouraging  i 
we  ought  to  have  anticipated  those 
efFecU  which,  in  the  common  events 
of  life,  we  always  dread  from  great 
and  sudden  changes.  These  effects 
were  indeed  dreaided  by  some  ;  but 
even  the  enemies  of  the  French  re- 
volution, while  pointing  out  the 
probable  consequences,  betrayed 
such  a  dislike  to  freedom-  in  gene- 
r?il,  that  their  well-founded  predic- 
tions were  disregarded,  and  attri- 
buted rather  to  violent  prejudice 
than  sagacious  and  comprphensivc 
views.  In  no  country  was  the 
French  revolution  ifkely  to  produce 
so  strong  a  sensation  as  in  England; 
several  causes  contributed  to  excite 
tills  sensation,  In  the  first  place,  aU 
who  were  very  warmly  devoted  to 
the  freedom  of  mankind,  and  who 
could  not  brook  that  their  attach- 
ment to  this  cause  should  be  full  of 
suspicion  or  doubt,  hailed  the 
French  revolution  as  an  event  that 
would  soon  place  France  by  the  side 
of  England  in  respect  to  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  But,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  there  were  in  England 
a  class  of  men,  who  had  imbibed 
speculative  and  impracticable  no- 
lions  on  the  subject  of  the  perfects-  . 
bility  of  man ;  and  who  were 
anxious  to  persuade  themselves  that  * 
tlieir  ideas  could  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, 
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tice,  Jn  the  case  of  France  at  first, 
and  afterwards  bj  their  own  coun- 
try, and  the  world  at  large.  These 
Hfere  well.meanfng  but  not  enlight- 
ened men.  But  they  were  joined  by 
others  of  a  very  different  character  ; 
men  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  of 
equally  desperate  views,  who  were 
inxicus,  under  the  pretext  of  bring- 
ing about  this  impracticable  perfec- 
tion, of  introducing  violent  and  un- 
necessary changes  in  the  English  con- 
stitution. Such  were  the  men  who, 
either  sincerely  aifd  from  good  mo- 
tivesjOr  insincerely  and  to  serve  their 
own  bad  purposes,  hailed  the  French 
revolution  with  pleasure.  But,  in 
England,  there  were  also  men  who 
regarded  this  event  in  a  very  different 
light:  the  motives  by  which  they 
Were  actuated  were  doubtless  diffe- 
rent ;  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that 
some  were  jealous  of  France  ;  tKey 
did  not  trouble  themselves  with  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  history,  or  a  know- 
ledge of  hum  an  nature,  to  determine 
whether  the  revolution  was  likely  to 
be  productive  of  advantages  to 
France  or  mankind ;  but  the  very 
idea  that  France  was  taking  mea- 
sures to  obtain  a  constitution  as  free 
as  that  of  England,  alarmed  their 
jealousy.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
class  of  men  could  not-  possibly  be 
numerous  :  but  the  reverse,  we  be- 
lieve, was  the  case:  the/ were  not 
indeed  numerous  amorie-  the  higher 
classes  of  society^  but  they  were  so 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
There  was  however,  in  England,  a. 
dislike  and  opposition  to  the  revolu- 
tion from  other  motives,  and  amone  a 
very  different  description  of  people. 
AD  those  who  retained  the  high  tory 
principles  of  government,  either  in 
diurch  or  state,  were  alarmed  at  what 
was  taking  place  in  France,  and  were 
desirous  of  crushing  it :  they  did  not 
manifest  hostility  to  it  because  they 
thought  It  would  not  terminate  in 


the  real  and  permanent  liberty  of 
the  French  ;  but  because  they  pre* 
ferred  the  old  French  government- 
even  to  a  liberty  of  this  description*. 
The  opinions  of  another  class  ofpeo« 
pie  were  hostile  to  this  event,  on 
account  of  the  tendency  which  they  ' 
discovered  in  England  to  imitate 
the  most  violent  of  the  French  re- 
Yolutionists,  and  trench  upon  the 
most  sacred  and  essential  principles 
of  the  English  constitution.  Such 
in  general  were  die  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Eng* 
land,  with  regard  to  the,  revolution^ 
at  the  commencement  of  it;  but 
they  were  soon  destined  to  undergo 
a  change.  It  is  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  any  discussion  re- 
specting the  necessity  or  the  justice  ' 
of  the  war  which  ensued  between 
France  and  the  principal  states  of 
Europe ;  or  to  investigate  whether  / 
the  atrocities  which  the  French  com- 
mitted, otight  fairly  \o  be  ascribed 
to  their  own  want  of  principle,  and 
their  unfitness  for  the  situation  into 
which  they  had  been  suddenly  and 
precipitately  thrown,  or  to  the  in^ 
vasion  of  their  country  by  the  allied 
powers.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  observe,  that  the  calm,  sin-  % 
cere,  and  enlightened  friends  of  li- 
berty in  England  soon  began  to 
doubt,  whether  the  termination  of 
the  French  revolution  would  be  as . 
favourable  as  they  had  at  first  anti- 
cipated: they  were  still  however 
willing  to  hope  that  it  would,  and 
to  attribute  the  atrocities  of  the 
French  to  any  cause  but  what  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  their  hopes. 
But  when  they  saw  them  substitu- 
ting a  spirit  of  conquest  for  a  spirit 
of  liberty;  when  they  saw  them 
fighting  with  as  much  Zealand  ala- 
crity to  conquer  other  countries,  as 
they  had  done  to  defend  theirown ; 
and  quietly  submitting  to  a  succes- 
sion of  the  most  cruel  tyrants  at 
L  3  home. 
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borne,  provided  diey  could  be  vic- 
torions  abroad,  they  reluctanrly 
abandoned  all  hope.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  dread  tiiat  similar  scenes 
vould  be  exhibited  in  England,— 
and  the  artfully  attributing,  by  in- 
terested persons,  those  *  scenes  in 
France  to  iheir  newly  acquired  li. 
berty,  had  rendered  the  very  name 
of  liberty  unpopular  in  England  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  in  the  height  of 
dieir  alarm  and  apprehension.  En- 
glishmen were  disposed  to  pTcfer 
quiet  tyranny  to  hazardous  liberty. 
This  state  of  thought  and  feeling, 
however,  could  not  last  long  m' 
England ;  and  long  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  French  revolution 
the  commrnly  received  opihion 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  atro- 
cities committed  by  the  French 
ought  to  be  ascribed  neither  to  the 
*  plans  of  the  allies  against  her,  as 
one  party  bad  contended,  nor  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  as  the  other 
party  had  believed ;  but,  in  fact,  to 
the  circumstance,  that  the  French 
had  entered,  quite  unprepared,  into 
their  new  states  and,  like  all  those 
tvfao  from  external  or  accidental  cir- 
cumstances^ and  not  by  the  long 
continued  and  enlightened  efforts 
#  of  iheir  own,  suddenly  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
were  disposed  to  revenge  tnemselves 
on  their  former  oppressors,  and 
even  to  be'  jealous  oi  one  another. 
The  permanent  effects  produced  in 
England  by  the  French  revolution, 
are  on  the  whole  salutary  and  bene* 
fictal :  it  may  indeed  be  the  case, 
that  we  still  retain  such  an  appre- 
hension of  any  political  change,  that 
we  shall  prefer  the  continuance  to 
the  removal,  of  real  and  acknow- 
ledged abuses;  and  that»  in  our 
dread  of  new  tyrants,  we  shall  not 
always  oppose  so  unanimously  and 
decidedly  as  we  ought  to  do,  any 
encroaclunents  of  power   on  die 


part  of  our  rulert.  In  short* 
one  coiisequence  produced  by  the 
French  revolution  in  England  un- 
doubtedly has  been,  to  render  u$ 
less  jealous  of  our  liberty,  and 
more  afraid  of  reforming  abuses, 
than  we  previously  were:  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  derived 
great  advantages  from  this  event. 
In  political  matters  we  are  better 
able,  as  well  as  more  disposed,  to 
separate  what  is  really  practicable 
from  what  is  merely  visionary,  and 
to  prefer  the  portion  of  good  which 
we  possess,  to  the  danger  of  losing 
it  in  the  attempt  to  increase  it.— 
But  it  is  principally  as  it  regards  the 
feelings  and  principles  of  those  in 
whose  hands  the  efficient  govem- 
Tftcnt  of  this  country  paust  always 
be  placed,  that  we  ought  to  look 
for  the  chief  benefits  derived  from 
the  French  revolution.  It  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  the  people 
are  now  less  disposed  than  they 
were  before  that  event,  to  attempt 
the  removal  of  political  abuses  and 
grievances ;  they  dread  the  conse^ 
quences:  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  govern  have  also  leat^t 
that,  by  beine  mor^  disposed  to  do 
away  with  what  is  wreng,'  unpopu- 
lar, or  oppressive^  they  will  most 
effectually  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  those  scenes  from  which  France, 
and  througli  her  most  of  Europe,  has 
suffered.  Thus,th6ugb  infuture  the 
people  may  do  less  in  rendering  the 
government  under  which  they  Jive, 
more  perfect,  and  more  conducive 
to  their  liberty  and  happiness,  yet 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who 
govern  will  do  more :  and  certainlr, 
m  every  respect,  it  is  preferable 
that  the  necessary  changes  or  re- 
moval of  abuses  should  come  from 
the  latter,  and  not  from  the  former. 
There  is  stiU  another  point  of 
view  in  which  the  efecU  of  the . 
French  revolution,  as  tbev  regard, 
Engnnd, 
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Cngland,  nuj  be  <on«i(iere<J ;  we 
mean  the  situation  in  which  It  has 
placed,  the  great  leading  politicHl 
poLfticft  of  this  country.  At  the  be*' 
^iiming.of  the  Tevolu;i«)n  tliere  were 
only  two  purtiesy  die  tories  and 
the  whigs :  that  event  called  into  , 
existence,  or  at  least  materially  con* 
tributed  to  call  intoexistence»a  third 
party 9  who  carried  their  notions  of 
liberty  still  further  than  the  whig<:, 
and  who  were  disposed  to  ronke  still 
greater  alterations  in  the  English 
constitution.  On  sonoc  points,  how- 
eyer«  these  two  parties  agreed  |  and 
Co  both  the  Ft  each  revolation  was 
'a  gratifyinc^  event,  as  they  hoped  it 
vroiild  fulfil  the  promise  of  liberty 
with  which  in  their  opinion  it  com- 
menced. Of  course  both  the  par- 
tics  were  decidedly  averse  from  the 
varin  which  England  joined  the  al- 
lies against  France,  and  prophesied 
from  it  nothing,  but  disgrace  and 
discomfiture.  For  a  very  long  pe> 
riod  their  prophecies  were  accom-  ^ 
plished ;  and  from  thiscircum&tance 
ihej  acquired  favour  and  partisans 
among  the  people :  but,  long  before 
the  real  reverses  of  the  French  ar- 
mies took  place,  both  these  parties  . 
had  greatly  fallen  in  the  opinion  of 
enlightened  and  impartial,  men* — 
For  a  sho)t  time  the  whigs  ob«  . 
tained  possession  ofpower;  and  they, 
unfortunately  for  tnemselves,  con- 
tinued during  tliat  period  to  dis- 
appoint and  disgust  Uic  real  and  ra- 
ttonal  friends  of  liberty,  by  pursu- 
ing a  mode  of  conduct  in  most  re- 
spects completely  at  variance  with 
their  former  principles,  professions, 
and  promises  ; — while  tney  did  not 
secure,  by  their  change  of  conduct, 
the  approbation  or  support  eitlier  of 
their  sovereign  or  of  the  other  party. 
But  it  is  the  fate  of  political  parties 
in  this  kingdomf  as  more  immedi- 
ately affected  by  the  French  revo- 
lution»  that  we  are  now  called  tspon 
particularly  to  consider. 


We  shall  afterwards  take  occasiaa 
to  examine,  whether  the  issue  of  tfat 
French  revolution  ought  to  accredit 
that  class  of  politiciam  in  this  eomi* 
try  who  foretold  it  could  not  last^ 
as  true  prophets,  and  whether  tiw 
catastrophe  was  brought  about  bf 
the  means  and  measures  they  had 
all  along  reconrmiended,  as  what 
must  ultimately  be  successful;  or 
whether  the  destruction  of  French 
despotism,  and  consequent  re-esta- 
blishment of  tlie  independence  and 
peace  of  Europe,  were  brought 
about  by  the  adoption  of  those  mea- 
sures which  the  whig  party  had  imi*' 
formly  recommend^.  Weshallalso 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  in* 
quire,  whether  in  the  issue  of  th6 
revolution  the  principles  of  Am 
whigs  or  their  opponents  have  ac» 
tualTy  triumphed.  At  present,  on 
tliis  subject,. it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that,  as  the  mass  of  the 
people,  from  whose  good  opinion 
and  favour,  of  course,  all  popuhu 
rity  flows,  judge  superficially  and 
from  appearances,  they  were  in« 
duccd,  by  the  issue  of  the  French 
revolution,  to  withdraw  their  con* 
fidence  and  good  will  from  the 
whigs  to  xhcxr  opponents ;— from 
those  who  foretold  nothing  but 
continued  and  increasing  diserace 
and  defeat  from  a  contest  with  B<W 
napartc,  to  those  who  animated 
them  to  perseverance,  and  the  hope 
q(  ultimate  and  complete,  scccess^ 
But  the  influence  of  the  whigs,  and 
still  raoi'e  of  that  tliird  party,  who 
professed  themselves  more  pure  and 
ardent  lovers  of  liberty  than  they 
would  allow  the  whigs  to  be,  d^ 
clined  very  mucli  with  those  who 
looked  deeper  than  tlie  great  bulk 
of  the  people,  from  a  cause  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  in  a  former 
volume.  .  They  not  only  confident- 
ly predicted  that  a  contest  with  Bo« 
naparte  was  hopeless;  that  it  wa« 
wors^  than  hopeless ;  that  it  must 
:  1.  4  terminate 
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terminate  in  the  establishment  of  his 
despotism*  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  probably  m 
the  niin  of  our  own-finances : — they 
not  only  held  out  these  alarming; 
anticipations,  which  of  iher^jselves, 
if  not  fulfilled,  could  only  indicate 
an  ignorance  of  human  and  a  want 
of  political  foresight; — but  they 
were  in  a  great  measure  blind  to 
the  despotism  of  Bonaparte.  While 
they  were  quicksi^ted  with  respect 
to  the  slightest  iniringement  by  mi- 
nisters on  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land or  the  liberties  of  English- 
xneA,  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
work  of  destruction  and  despotism 
which  Bonaparte  was  carrying  on 
on  the  continent.  It  is  a  lamenta- 
ble fact,  and  not  easily  accounted 
for,  that  those  who  were  most  loud 
in  their  professions  of  a  love  of  li- 
berty, and  most  violent  against  the 
most  trifling  violation  of  it  at  home, . 
were  not  only  silent  respecting  the 
tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  but  seemed 
even  inclined  to  justify,  or  at  least 
to  palliate,  till  his  enormities*  This 
oonduc:,  united  to  the  total  failure 
of  all  their  prophecies  respecting  the 
issue  uf  the  war,  has  contracted  the 
influence  and  the  party  of  the- 
whigs  and  the  friends  of  sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett  within  a  very  nanow 
sphere; — while  piinisters,  who  al- 
ways anticipated  success,  and  repro- 
bated the  despotism  of  Bonaparte 
abroad,  while  at  home  they  dis- 
covered a  stronger  disposition  to  re- 
form abuses,  and  to  protect  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject,  than  most  for- 
mer ministers,  rCse  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people*' 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the 
most  impoi  tant  efiects  of  the  French 
revolution  in  this  country :  it  has 
done  much  to  convince  those  who 
govern  and  those  who  are  govern- 
ed, that  their  real  interest  is  one  and 
the  same ;  it  has  taught  the  former 
the  dangers  arising  froxxl  sudden 


and  violent  changes,  and  conse- 
quently rendered  them  more  con- 
tent and  satisfied ;  and  it  has  taught 
the  latter  the  dangers  arising  from 
.blindly  and  obstinately  contemning 
,  abuses  till  they  reach  such  a  pitch 
as  to  madden  the  people  to  rebel- 
lion ;  and  consequently  induced 
them,  for  their  own  sake,"  to  re-» 
move  in  good. time  what  is  highly 
and  generally  objectionable  and  op- 
pressive. The  issue  of  the  French 
revolution  has  also  done  much  to 
destroy  party  in  this  kingdom,— an 
event  which,  all  things  considered » 
ought  not  to  be  deplored,  and  to 
put"  the  people  on  their  guard 
against  those  who,  while  they  Je- 
test  and  oppose  the  slightest  sym- 
ptoms of  oppression  at  home,  ap- 
plaud or  overlook  the  most  dreadful 
tyranny  abroad.  The  insular  si- 
tuation of  England,  and  hei^om- 
mancl  of  the  ocean,  preserved  her 
safe  from  the -hostile  attempts  of 
France  :  a  situntion  nearly  similar 
ulso  preserved  Sweden  ;  but  this 
latter  country,  in  common  with 
England,  Mt  the  effects  of  the 
French  revolution.  For  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  the  political  re- 
lations between  Sweden  and  France 
had  been  very  close  ;  and  die  views 
and  measures  of  the  former  coun- 
try, inmany  respects  and -on  many- 
occasions,  had  been  directed  by  the 
opinion  or  the  :/ecict  influence  of 
the  French  court.  The  natural  con- 
sequence was,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolu- 
tion considerable  interest  was  ex- 
cited in  Sweden ;  and  this  interest 
was  increased  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  nature  of  the  Swedish  go- 
vernment had  not  very  *long  before 
undergone  an  essential  change,  by 
whicH  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
was  greaily  increased,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  privileges  and  tlie  au- 
thority of  the  nobility.  As  the  dis^. 
content  and  dissatisfaction  to  which 
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ihis  change  hc^d  t^iven  rise  had  not 
entirely  subsided,  it  would  have 
ly*en  politic  and  prudent  in  the  so- 
vereign not  to  h;ive  interfered  in 
foreign  concerns,  but  rather  to  have  ^ 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  newly  acquired 
power.  But  the  same  spirit  which 
led  Gustavus  to  repress  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Sweden,  indticed  him  to 
proffer  his  aid  in  the  war  which  the 
allies  were  about  to  commence 
against  France  :  the  consequence  is 
well  known ;  he  lost  his  life,  Swe- 
den had  now  an  opportunity  of  es- 
caping untouched  from  all  the  con- 
sequences of  the  French  revoluti-  m, 
except  such  as  might  arise  from  the 
jpread  of  French  principles  among 
her  inhabitants. — But  the  successor 
of  Gustavus  was  still  more  eager 
than  he  had  been  to  jofn  in  the  war 
against  France;  and  unfortunately 
for  himself  and  his  country,  his  at- 
tempts discovered  much  more  zeal 
than  wisdom ;  and  at  the  period 
when  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  throne,  he  had  reduced  his 
country  to  a  state  of  the  greatest 
distress  and  poverty.  The  causes 
which  led  to  the  choice  of  Berna- 
dotte  as  crown  prince  of  Sweden 
are  not  accurately  and  fully  known  ; 
but  the  result  has  certainly  been  fa- 
vourable* to  Sweden ;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  that  country  may  be  in- 
stanced as  one  of  the  very  few  that 
have  not  suffered  any  rtiaterial 
change,  in  its  political  .or  moral 
condition,  from  the  French  revolu- 
tion. 

It  has  been  the  ambition,  or  the 
policy,  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
to  bring  themselves  gradually,  and 
without  creating  alarm,  into  close 
contact  with  tlie  states  of  western 
Europe,  and,  if  possible,  to  extend 
their  dominion  on  this  side  the  Vis- 
tula }■  but  die  resources  of  that  vast 


empire  are  so  widely  scattered,  and 
so  little  available  at  a  distance,  that 
the  Russian  sovereigns,  though  they 
have  enlarged  their  empire  on  the. 
south  :md  on  the  east,  have  not  been 
able  to  stretch  k  out  towards  the 
•west ;  nor,  with  the  er:Lption  of 
their  wars  with  Frederick  the  Greats 
have  they  been  able  to  interfere 
much  with  the  ooncems  of  Europe. 
It  was  supposed  by  many,  that  Ca- 
therine ^'ould  have  embraced  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  French 
revolution,  of  taking  an  active  and 
principal  part  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope :  but  this  princess,  though  un» 
douhtedly  ambitious  of  makings 
Russia  a  more  distinguished  and  in* 
fluential  member  of  the  European 
kingdoms,  was  too  cautious  and  too 
wise  to  interfere  in  a  warfare  fsom 
which  she  anticipated  no  good  or 
beneficial  result,  ^he  knew  that 
her  own  kingdom  was  completely- 
safe  from  the  armies  of  France,  and 
that  her  subjects  could  not  be  se- 
duced .by  FrencK  principles.  Her 
successor  acted  differently,  but  only 
for  a  short  period.  The  French  go- 
vernment, sensible  that  they  could 
make  no  impression  on  Russia  by 
their  arms,  nor  on  the  mass  of  the 
Russian  people  by  their  emissaries, 
succeeded,  however,  in  seducing 
the  sovereign  to  their  cause.  The 
present  emperor  has  pursued  very  ' 
different  and  opposite  lines  of'con- 
duct.  At  one  time,  alarmed  «t  the 
progress  of  the  French  armies,  and 
apprehensive  that  those  who  had 
conquered  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
thus  weakened  and  nearly  destroy- 
ed the  barriers  which  lay  between 
them  and  his  empire,  might  be  able 
'  at  least  to  force  him  back  within  his 
more  ancient  limits,  he  fought 
against  the  French  ;  but  overcome 
in  the  cabinet,  if  npt  in  the  field, 
he,  after  a  short  warfaJ-e,  yielded 
himself  and  his  empire  up  to  the 
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plans  of  Bonapart€t.    Russia,  there- 
fore, would  probably  not  have  ex- 
perienced any  very  sensible  or  per- 
manent alteration  in  her  condition, 
from  tlie  French  revolution,  had  not 
Bonaparte  invaded  her  territories, 
atfid  in  that  invasion  lost  that  army, 
and  reputation,  which  were  the  one 
the  suj>port  and  the  odier  the  ta- 
lisman of  his  power.    During  this 
contest,  the   Russian  emperor,  as' 
well  as  the  Russian  troops  exhi- 
bited to  astouislied  an^  grateful  Eu- 
rope, qu;^li^ies  both  of  mind  and 
body,  which  before  ihey  were  not 
supposed  to  possess.    The  mortal 
blow  which  they  gave  to  the  power 
of  re vcJutionary.  France,  not  only 
justified,  but  called  upon  tliem  to 
take  a  more  conspicuous  and  deci- 
ded part  than  they  had  previously 
done  in  the  a£Fairs  of  Europe. — 
Thus  has  Russia  by  the  French  re- 
volution,—by    that     very    event 
which  at  one  period  threatened  19 
drive  her  back  to  her  most  ancient 
and  barbarous  possessions,  or  at 
I^t  to  establish  by  tlie  conquest 
of    Germany    an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  her  progress  westward,— 
^ound  herself  placed  in  that  very  si- 
tuation  which  has  so  long  been  the 
object  of  the  ambition  and  the  po- 
licy of  her  sovereigns.    What  will 
be  die  ultimate  and  permanent  ef- 
fects on  the  fate  of  Europe,  of  the 
commanding  and  extensive  influ-  . 
ence  which  Russia  now  possesses, 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  ;    but, 
whatever  they  may  turn  out  to  be, 
they  must  be  ascxibed  to  the  French 
iprolution  :  so  that  it  is.  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  future  destinies  of 
Russia  will  be  more  affected  by  it 
than  those  of  any  other  European 
state. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  effects 
of  the  French  /revolution  on  the 
other  states  of  Europe;  on  those 
iUtes    which  were  actually  con- 


quered by  the  French  arms,  and 
eitJier  incorporated  with  Prance,  or 
virtually  reduced  under  her  con« 
trol.     The  Netherlands  and  Hol- 
land were  the  first  that  were  sub- 
jected ;  their  conquest  arose  partly 
from  their  relative  situation    with 
respect  to  Fiance, .  partly  from  duir 
inadequate  strength  to  cope  with 
her,  and  partly  from   the  disposi- 
tion and  principles  of  the  ii^abi* 
tants.     The   respective  characters 
of  the  people  ot  Holland  and  of 
the    Netherlands  ^  were     strongly- 
marked,  and  in  many  respects  very 
much  at  vai  iance  with  the  character 
of  the  French.  The  character  of  the 
Dutch  was  proverbially  that  of  a 
people  intent  on  nothing  so  much 
as  gain.    Phlegmatic,  dufl  and  slow 
both  in  their  thouglits  and  in  their 
actions,  is   it  likely  that  any  fea- 
tures of  their  character  will  have 
been  changed  by  their  having  been 
so  long  under  the  dominion  of  the 
French  ?     If  we  may  believe  the 
accounts  of  their  reception  of  th^ 
English  after  the  overtlirow  of  the 
French  power^   and  of  the  share 
which  they  themselves  took  in  their 
own    liberation,  they  are  still  di- 
stinguished forindifference  and  want 
of  energy.   Before  the  French  con. 
qoered  them,  they  were  seldom  sii- 
mulated  to  action  by  any  prospect 
but  that  of  gain  j  and  tie  French 
.having  so  long  deprived  them  of  all 
commerce,and  consequently  of  thehr 
usual  stimulus,  it  is  highly  proba^ 
ble  that  by  the  French   revolution 
tliey  will  be  funk  in  the  sen :cr  of  pc 
Irtical  and  moral  existence;  an  easy 
prey  to  their  former  conquerors,  if    . 
they  should  again  be  invaded. 

ITie  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands,  when  the  French  in- 
corporated that  country,  was  reli- 
gious ignorance  and  bigotry  :  per- 
haps in  no  part  of  £uro|x;,-*not 
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ercn  excepting  Spain  and  Pbrtu* 
gal^ — was  the  religious  ignorance 
and  bigotry  so  deep  and  firmly- 
rooted.  Such  a  people  must  have 
been  benefited  by  their  incorpora* 
tion  with  France ;  for,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  follies  and  the 
vices  to  which  the  French  revolu- 
tion gave  binhf  it  undoubtedly  had 
a  string  and  powerful  tendency  to 
shake  die  empire  of  superstition. 
The  danger  however  is,  that  if  by 
tlicir  incorporation  witli  France  the 
tohabitunttt  of  the  Nedierlands  have 
got  rid  of  their  superstition,  they 
may  net  have  passed  into  the  op|>o- 
site  extreme  ot  scepticism  and  iiTC- 
Ifgion.  In  another  point  of  view 
the  Netherlands  have  been  less 
equivocally  benefited  by  the  revo- 
lution ;  it  has  stirred  up  among  the 
inh;ibitants  a  remembrance  of  their 
former  commercial  character  and 
prosperity :  so  that  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that,  if  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  this  country  are  not  sa- 
crificed to  Hplland,  the  inhabitants 
virill  zealously  and  successfully  male 
use  of  them. 

It  is  not    difficult  to  perceive 
what  will  be  the  most  important  ef- 
fects  of  the  French  revolution  on 
Germany  :  this  country  before  that 
event    laboured  under  two  evils, 
vhich  greatly  retarded  its  advance- 
ment m  political  importance,   as 
well  as  in  political  and  civil  liberty  ; 
and  these  evils  contributed  not  a 
litde  to  its  subjugation  ; — we  allude 
to  ihe  number  of  petty  sovereigns 
which  ruled  over  it,  and  the  insur- 
mountable obstacles  which  the  want 
.  of  noble  birth  piesented  to  the  em- 
ployment and  rise  of  talents.    All 
the  host  of  petty  sovereigns  has  been 
fweptaway;  and  the  changes  which 
the  Frencli  effected  in   Germany 
were  so  radical,  and  continued  so 
longi  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  re- 


esrabli^roent  of  tbem  can  take 
phice.  With  respect  to  the  other 
evil  'to  which  we  aUiidedt  th^ 
French  revolution  has  done  niuch 
to  destroy  it,  n6t  only  in  Germanj 
but  over  all  Europe.  But  there  It 
another  effect,  of  a  different  de^ 
scription,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  produced  in  Germany  bj 
the  consequences  and  issue  of  tfalt 
French  revolution*  In  no  other 
country  of  Europe  was  there  sndl 
an  enthusiastic  and  general  tenden* 
cy  to  substitute  what  Was  beautiful 
in  theory,  for  what  was  practicable^' 
and  to  pull  down  ezistiDg  institu- 
tions in  the  vain  hope  of  replacing 
tliem  by  more  perfect  fabrics.  Ag 
tlie  Germans  nave  suffered,  per<» 
haps  more  than  any  other  people* 
from  a  revolution  which  owed  its 
btigin  to  these  chimerical  notions  ;  v 
and  as  they  have  witnessed  the  re- 
sult of  sudden,  extreme  and  violent 
change,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they, 
ns  well  as  those  in  England  who 
were  enthusiastic  adinirers  of  thft 
French  revolution  at  its  com- 
mencement, will  for  the  future 
entertain  more  sober  and  rational 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  political  re*» 
form. 

In  some  respects  Italy  was  sirai- 
laily  situated  to  Germany,,  pnor  to.  , 
the  French  revolution.  Great  part 
of  it  being  broken  into  a  number  of 
petty  states ;  these  cannot  be  re- 
stored, whatever  other  fate  may  be 
destined  for  their  inhabitants  |  and 
it  may  be  generally  laid  down  at  a . 
sound  m:aim,t  that  such  pettj 
states,  in  the  present  condition  of 
Europe,  arc  neither  favourable  to 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  nor  to  the  tranquillity  and 
independence  of  Europe  itself.— 
But  there  is  one  portion  of  this  fine 
country,  which  will  probably  reap 
still  greater  benefit  from  the  French 
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revoltttion ;— we  allude  to  Naples  : 
irhether  it  remain  under  the  domi- 
won  of  Murat,  or  riot,  it  must  be 
bettered  by  his  rule  over  it.  Of  all 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
perhaps  the  king  of  the  two  Sicj- 
lte«  wa^  the  worst  qualified  to  raise 
the  Neapolitans  to  that  rank  which 
ihej  were  entitled  to  hold,  from 
the  richness  of  their  country,  and 
those  qiialities  which*  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  them,  but  which 
long  had  lain  dormant,  and  over- 
powered by  the  imbecility  and  vices 
cf  their  government.  They  re- 
quired a  sovereign  who  would  in- 
fuse into  them  activity  and  energy ; 
who  would  teach  thepn  their  own 
capabilities.  This,  Murat,  what- 
ever be  his  crimes,  has  certainly 
done  ;  and  whether  he  retain  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  Naples  or 
not,  the  Neapolitans  must  be  be- 
nefited by  having  had  him  to  reign 
0¥er  them. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
Spain  in  all  probability  will  be  the 
kast  affected,  either  with  good  or 
evil,  by  the  French  revolution. 
Mer  virtttal  subjection  to  Bona- 
parte (and,  if  he  had  been  content 
with  a  virtual  dominion  over  her, 
die  would  have  offered  no  resist- 
ance}) was  the  consequence,  not  of 


the  predilection  of  the  inhabitants 
to  French  principles,  but  entirely 
of  the 'imbecility  and  corruption  of 
her  government :  and  the  event  has 
fully  proved,  that  her  subsequent 
resistance,  spriang  not  from  any 
real  love  of  independence  and  li- 
berty, nor  indicated  any  knowledge 
of  their  principles,  or  estimate  of 
their  worth  and  value,  but  princi. 
pally,  if  not  entirely,  from  national 
hatred  to  the  French  ;  from  the 
influence  of  the  priests  on  their  sij- 
perstitions,  and  from  a  blind  and 
almost  instinctive  attachment  to 
their  own  soverei^pi.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular, but  a  lamentable  fact,  that 
a  nation  which  fought  during  six 
years  against  the  invaders  of  their 
country,  associated  with  the  soldiers 
of  the  freest  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  which  for  part  of 
that  period  actually  enjoyed  the 
comparatively  free  con;5t;itution  of 
their  forefathers,  ^  should  permit 
themselves  to  be  thrown  back  into 
a  .still  more  grievous  despotism 
than  that  under  which  they  had 
previously  groaned.  But  that  this 
is  too  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  Spain» 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  point 
out  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
volume. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Domestic  History  ftf  England-^ Most  y  important ,  Questions  disatssed  m  P^fl 
/iament  during  the  Session  of  181 3-1 4'. — Proposed  Alteraison  in  the  Corm 
La^s-^T/je  Subject  of  the  Corn  Trade  'oery  difficult  as  mtell  as  imfortani 
'^hos  engaged  the  Attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  all  Cwntriee^Sketch  of 
the  different  Laws,  regulating  the  Commerce  in  Com^  which  have  been 
f  rmed  ift  this  Country — Lawt  respecting  Importation — respecting  Ex'^ 
firtaiion-^  Arguments  and  Opinions  respecting  the  proposed  Alteration  mi 
the  Com  Laws — Concluding  Remarks.^ 

npHE  most  interesting  and  im- 
JL  portant  of  th6  domestic  af- 
fairs and  events  of  Great  Britain, 
daring  the  year  1814,  now  claim 
our  notice  ;  and  according  to  our 
usual  arrangement,  we  sh^l  in  the 
first  place  consider,  those  sulijects 
which  were  discussed  in  parlia- 
ment. Of  these,  the  most  d^ply 
and  vitally  important,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  which  excited  the 
most  general  and  anxious  attention 
and  interest  was  the  state  of  the 
com  laws.  We  are  fully  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  question  on 
this  point ;  of  the  great  variety, 
comprehensiveness,  and  abstrusc- 
ness  of  the  principles  and  points 
which  it  involves ;  and  also  of  the 
liability  to  which  we,  in  common 
with  all  who  attempt  to  discuss  it, 
are  exposed,  of  thinking  and  de- 
ciding under  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice. But  nevertheless  we  shall 
endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  concise  and  plain  state  of  the 
question. 

The  legislature  of  every  country, 
»nd  of  Great  Britain  in  nearly  an 
equal  degree  with  other  countries, 
has  been  at  all  times  very  fond  of  in- 
terfering in  the  commerceof  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  Ais  interference  has  been 
continued  even  after  experience, 
and  a  more  complete  and  enlight- 
ened knowledge  of  political  oeco- 


nomy,  had  fully  proved  that  it  ^ 
much  more  likely  to  produce  mis- 
chief than  good.  Those  articles 
respecting*  which  all  legislatures 
av  e  interfered  the  most  frequent- 
ly are  grain  and  money  ;  the  lat-' 
ter  they  were  sztremely  anxious  to 
keep  within  the  kingdctm,  consider- 
ing it  to  be  not  the  source  and 
means  of  wealth  merely,  but  wealdk 
itself ;  and  their  laws  for  this  pur- 
pose have  remained  on  the  statute 
book  and  been  called  into  acti<m» 
even  after  it  had  b^n  proved  that 
money  was  not  wealth,  that  itonlf 
commanded  wealth,  that  it  ¥rai 
only  useful  when  exchanged  for  real 
wealth  ;  and  that  therefore  it  vras^ 
actually  curbing  the  tendency  of  a 
nation  towards  prosperity,  instead 
of  accelerating  and  assisting  it,  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  free  com- 
merce of  money,;  and  after  it  was 
moreover  proved,  that  all  laws  oa 
this  subject  were  ineffectual ;  and 
that  if  private  interest,  or  the  ne- 
cessities, comforts,  or  luxuries  of  a 
nation,  required  that  money  shou*d 
be  exported,' new  laws  could  pre- 
vent it.    -, 

In  some  respects  the  laws  re- 
garding grain  stood  on  a  different 
foundation ;  and  the  legislature 
seemed  to  be  acting  on  wiser  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  aiming  at  what 
was  more  practicable^  when  it  en- 
deavoured 
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derKtaxtd  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce of  this  bommoditr.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seemed  highly  proper 
Aatthe  people  of  the  country  in 
whk;h  the  gtain  was  grown  should 
kt  protected  in  the  cheap  and 
abimdant  purchase  of  ic;  and  in 
the  second  place,  die  export  of 
gi;din,  itheii^  a  very  bulky  con>- 
modity'could  not  possibly  be  carried 
#&  if  the  kgislature  chose  to  pre- 
rent  it. 

Accordingly  the  legislature  of  all 
•oanCriest  from  a  very  early  pe- 
xiod,  haTe  interfered  in  xhe  com- 
SMrce  of  erain ;  and  ic  may  be 
propeTf  bmte  we  inquire  into  the 
neceMity,  the  justice,  or  the  ad- 
vantage of  akeririg  the  com  laws 
of  Great  Britain  as  they  now  stand, 
to  gire  a  sh€Mt  historical  abstract  of 
ihe  pf  incipal  laws  which  have  been 
fBSsed  on  this  lubject. 
.  **  Corn  h  to  be  considered  both 
as  food  and  merchandize/'    The 
p^viding  it  either  by  growing  or 
Vaporting ;  its  presenration  for  use 
mr  sale;  the  preparation  of  it  for 
.  food  by  grinding  and  baking ;  the 
fixing,    or  rathor   declari^ig,    the 
price  of  bread,   and  what  weight 
the  same  should  be  of,  according 
tK>  the  price  of  com,  are  particulars 
which  have  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  been  more  or  less  the  care 
of  the  kgislature,  and  fallen  under 
•the  directioA  df  the  civil  magis* 
Itate.     The  parliaments   of  uiis 
Idaffdom,  as  appears  by  the  sutute 
"ko&f  have  frequently   had    this 
Hatter  under  their  a»sideration, 
and  generally  treated  it,   in  the 
▼iew'  we  have  mentioned  above, 
both  as  food  and  merchandiae.   In 
idmqst  every   statute   which    at- 
tempts any  regulation  in  this  trade, 
we  may  visibly  discern  they  have 
endeavoured  to  order  it  so,  that, 
iri^le  they  were  guarding  against 
asi;  thing  which  might  tend  to  di- 


stress the  poor,  tillage  should  not 
be  discouraged.  The  preceding 
observations,  from  the  author  of 
'  the  tracts"  on  the  corn  tiade,  very 
briefly  and  impartially  state  the 
two  great  objects  which  the  legis- 
lature in  all  their  acts  on  this  snb« 
jea  have  luid  in  view  :  and  in  our 
retrospect  of  the  di£ferent  laws 
that  have  been  passed  to  regulate 
the  commerce  of  grain,  as  well  as 
in  our  investigation  into  the  neces- 
sity or  justice  of  a  revision  and 
alteration  of  thi»se  laws,  it  will  be 
proper  to  recollect,  thiit  there  are 
two  objects  which  ought  always 
carefully  to  be  kept  in  view,  viz« 
the  encouragement  of  tillage,  and 
the  cheap  and  full  and  regular 
supply  of  tlie  poor  with  bn^ad.  , 

It  appears  irom  the  provisions  of 
ancient  aiuutes,  and  panicijarly 
from    the     preamble    of    statute 
15  Henry  VI.  cap.  2,  that  it  waa 
not  lawful  to  carry  corn  out  of  the 
kingdom  without  the  license  of  the 
king.     By  this  statute,   pcrmisuoa 
was  first  given  to  export  several 
sorts  of  com  out  of^  the  realm, 
whenever  tlie  price  of  each  sort  was 
at  or  below  tlie  prices  therein  men* 
tioned ;  and  in   Madoz's  .History 
nf  the  Exchequer,  there  is  an  ac« 
count  of  several  fines  imposed  for 
exporting  com  without  license,  in 
very  early  times.  In  tlie  year  l54Sp 
the  5th  'of  Edward  VI.  the  price 
at  which  corn  was  allowed  to  be 
exported  was  fixed  at  6s*  8 J.  of 
the  money  of  tl)at  period }   equi* 
•valent  to  at  least  40;.  of  the  mo* 
ney  of  the  present  time.    Betweea 
the  year  1548  and  the  year  1627> 
the  3d  of  Charles  I.,  there  were 
eight  several  acts  passed,  alteting 
the  exportation  price;  so  that  by 
the  last  act  in  16?7y  it  was  raised 
to  32t.  of  the  money  of  that  period,  ^ 
There  is  no  evidence  that  during  ' 
the  civil  war  the  legislature  inter* 
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fcred  in  the  commerce  of'  gram ; 
or,  at  least,  altered  the  existing 
laws  on  this  subject.  But,  on  the 
Restoration,  in  1660,  the  exporta- 
tion price  was  immediately  set  at 
40j.  per  quarter,  and  thr^  years 
afterwards  it  was  raised  to  48« 
By  this  law  h  wai  enacted,  that 
when/wheat  did  not  exceed  that 
price,  every  person  m^'ght  buy,  lay 
up,  and  keep  the  same,  and  sell  ft 
sgain,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  act  laid  down.  This  was  a  vir- 
tual repeal  of  the  acts  5  and  6  of 
Edward  VL  and  5  of  Elizabetli, 
at  least  so  far  as  they  regarded  li- 
censing, till  wheat  was  at  48<.  In 
the  year  1670,  an  act  was  passed 
allowing  wheat  to  be  exported, 
eren  after  it  exceeded  48j.,  on  pay- 
ings, a  certain  duty.  This  was  a 
great  deviation  from  the  former 
mws  on  this  subject ;  but  in  1688 
a  still  greater  deviation  took  place ; 
for  in  that  year  an  act  was  pass- 
edy  repealing  all  duty,  and  giving 
a  bounty  ofoj.  per  quarter  on  ex- 
portation, till  the  home  price  should 
rise  above  48#,  per  quarter.  This 
act  of  king  William  seems  to  have 
arisen  out  of-  an  act  passed  in  tl)e 
22  Charles  11.  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  tillage.  From  the  Revo- 
lution till  the  year  1766  the  corn 
laws  appear  to  have  been  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
exportation  of  grain.  It  will  now 
be  proper  to  consider  the  laws  pre- 
vious to  this  latter  period,  w^ich 
regulated  the  importation  of  that 
commodity.  From  several  very 
ancient  statutes,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  particularize,  it  seems 
that  it  was  generally  lawful  to  im- 
port foreign  corn  into  this  king- 
dom; but  by  the  statute  3  Ed- 
ward IV.  several  sorts  of  foreign 
com  were,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
hibited to  be   imported,    till   the 


price  of  each  in  the  home  mar« 
ket  exceeded  the  respective  prices 
mentioned  in  the  statute.  This 
statute  continued  in  force,  till  the 
til  SI  of  James  1.  when  it  was  re- 
pealed, and  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign corn  was  again  generally  per^ 
mitted :  but  con>  so  imported  was 
always  subject  to  a  duty»  that  va- 
ried according  to  the  law  in  each 
period. 

We  have  thus  ascertained  the 
respective  |)eriods  at  wliich  a 
bounty  on  exportation  was  giveiit 
and  a  duty  on  importation  levjed  i 
the  former  took  place  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  in  1688 ;  the 
latter,  in  the  reign  of  James  t. 

Tlie  act 'formed  in  the  22d  of 
Charles  I U  for  the  encouragrmeot  • 
of  tillage  has  been  already  noticed : 
by  this  act,  the  importation  of  fo)^ 
reign  corn  first  began  to  be  regu* 
lated  in  the  manner  that  subsists  at 
present ;  that  is,  .by  inlposinjg  higb 
duties  when  the  price  oF  eadi 
sort  of  corn  did  not  exceed  certain - 
prices,  and  low  duties  when  it  ex- 
ceeded the  said  prices.^  By  this  sra« 
tute,  when  wheat  was  at  53/.  4Jl 
per  quarter,  it  might  be  imparted 
en  paying  a  duty  of  6^. ;  when 
above  that  price,  but  not  exceeding 
80i.,  a  duty  of  8j.  Till  the  first 
year  of  James  II.  no  rule  jiad  beea 
enacted  for  ascertaining  the  prices 
according  to  which  the  high  or  low 
duties  on  corn  imported  were  to 
take  place ;  but  as  it  was  theft 
found  by  experience,  that  great 
quantities  of  corn  had  been  im- 
ported, without  payinp  the  proper 
duties,  rules  were  laid  down  by 
the  Ist  of  James  II.  for  ascertaiii« 
ing  the  average  price  of  the  En- 
glish com  market.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, the  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
jprices  has  becn^freq^^ently  altered': 
but  as  tliis  is  a  branch  of  our  Ob- 
ject 
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ject'  of  comparatively  little  mo- 
ment, tve  shall  not  particularize  the 
alterations. 

Between  the  Revolution  and  the 
year  1766,  when  an  essential  alter- 
ation took  place-  in  tlie  com  laws, 
exportation  was  for  a  short  time 
prohibited  four  several  times ;  viz, 
in  the  years  1699,  1709,  H^l, 
and  1757;  and  by  the  30th  of 
George  II.  the  duties  oh.  the  im- 
portation of  corn  were  suspended 
till  the  24«th  of  August  1757,  and 
importation  was  allowed,  duty  free, 
in  ships  of  foreign  nations,  in  amity 
wttli  preat  Britain.  But,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  com  trade  was  re- 
gulated from  the  Revolution  till  the 
year  1766  on  the  principle  of 
granting  bounties  on  exportation, 
and  fixing  duties  on  importation./ 

In  the  month  of  September 
•1766,  a  sudden  apprehensFon  of 
a  scarcity  gave  rise  to  an  embargo 
on  all  the  ships  loaded  with  grain. 
That  this  apprehension  was  un- 
founded, was  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  after  all,  during 
the  year  1766,  less  grain  was  im- 

{)orted  than  exported.  In  the  fol- 
owing  year,  however,  the  feeling 
of  alarm  seems  to  have  extended 
itself  to  parliament ;  for  laws  were 
made  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  gram,  and  allowing  the  im- 
portation free  pf  all  duty  :  these 
were  renewed  in  the  year  1768 ; 
and  the  legislature  now  annually 
passed  laws  to  enact  the  iame  re- 
gulations  during  eacli  of  the  Rve 
subsequent  years,  in  the  last  of. 
which  the  prohibition  to  export, 
and  tlie  privilege  of  ini porting, 
grain  duty  free  was  continued  till 
Sie  1st  of  February  I774«.  Before 
that  time  arrived,  however,  a  new 
permanent  system  of  com  laws 
was  established  ;  for  by  the  ISth  of 
George  III.  wheat  was  allowed  to 


be  imported,  .on  paying  the  Icnc 
duty  of  6d.  whenever  the  price 
in  the  home  market  was  485.  per 
quarter,  and  a  bounty  of  5s.  per 
quaitcr  was  granted  on  exporta- 
tion, whenever  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  home  market  was  under  44s, 
.  per  quarter.  This  act  continued 
4  in  force  till  the  3 1  st  of  George  II J . 
1791,  when  the  importation  price 
as  well  as  the  duty  on  importation 
were  raised  ;  tlie  former  being 
fixed  at  50s.  instead  of  4^/.  per 
quarter;  and  the  latter  at  2i.  6i. 
instead  of  6J^  By  the  same  act, 
the  exportation  price  of  wheat 
and  the  bounty  on  exportation  were 
continued  the  same  as  they  had 
been  fixed  by  the  act  of  1 7731  In 
the  y^ar  1 804  the  corn  laws  were 
again  revised :  by  this  act,  the  im- 
portation price  of  wheat  was  raised 
to  63/.  per  quarter  ;  but  the  duty 
payable  on  importation,  when 
wl]eat  was  at  that  price,  was  con- 
tinued at  2s.  6<f.  By  the  same  law^ 
the  exportation  price  of  wheat  was 
raised  to  48i.  a  quarter,  while  the 
bounty  payable  on  wheat  exported* 
at  that  price  was  continued  at  5;. 
per  quarter. 

During  the  session  of  1812-13, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  com 
laws,  which  had  continued  unal- 
tered since  the  year  1801.  This 
committee  consisted  principally  of 
Irish  members;  and  the^evidence 
they  examined,  as  well  as  the  re- 
port which  they  drew  up,  related 
principally  to  the  agricultural  state 
and  interests  of  Ireland,  and  was 
besides  very  meagre  and  unsatis- 
fectory.  The  appointment  of  this 
committee,  however,  excited  very 
great  alarm  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  and  as  it  was  naturally  sup- 
posed that  the  corn  law;s  would 
again    come    before    parliament, 

during 
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daring  the  session  of  1 813  H,  meet- 
ing were  held  in  almost  every  part 
ofthe  kingdom,  and  petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  hoQse  of  commons 
and  lords  against  any  alteration  in 
them. 

We  have  already  seen  that  tlie 
object  ofthe  legislature,  in  all  the 
acts  which  they  passed  for  regulat- 
ing the  commerce  of  corn,  had  two 
distinct  objects  in  view :  the  En- 
couragement of  tillage,  or  arable 
husbandry  ;  and  the  supply  of  the 
poor  with  a  sufficiency  of  corn  at 
a  reasonable  rate.  Now  the  land- 
owners and  the  farmers,  who  were 
desirous  of  an  alteration  of  the  corn 
laws  of  the  year  1804r,  contended 
that  the  first  object,  the  encourage- 
ment of  arable  husbandry,  could 
not  be  completely  and  permanently 
secured,  unless  these  laws  were 
altered ;  for  though  63 f.  per  quar- 
ter fpr  wheat,  the  price  :\t  which 
by  the  bw  of  180^  it  was  per- 
mitted to  be  imported — might,  in 
conjunction  with  the  duty  of  1€j. 
per  qiiarter  at  that  time,  have  been 
a  sufficient  protection  of  the  farmer 
against  the  foreign  grower  of  that 
grain,  yet  it  was  a  very  inadequate 
protection  in  tlie  ye?ir  1814:  they 
fiirdier  contended,  that  in  order  to 
give  the  same  encouragement  to 
the  landed  interest  of  this  country 
in  1814>,  which  had  been  granted  in 
1804*,  it  would  be  necessary  to.  fix 
the  importation  price  of  wheat  at 
least  as  high  as  SCs.  per  quarter. 
With  respiect  to  any  alteration  in 
the  export  prices,  they  seemed  less 
anxious ;  though  they  maintained 
that  no  injury  to  the  country  could 
arise  from  allowing,  at  all  times, 
the  unrestrained  exportation  .of 
grain. 

In  the  latter  opinion  the  legis- 
lature coincided  with  them ;  and 
accordingly  an  9Ct  was  passed  tp 
that  effect.    Ai  first  sight  this  act 
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may  appear  fraught  wirh  alarming 
>  consequences ;  but  a  little  reflection 
will  convince  that,  circumstanced 
as  Britaih  is,  it  can  have  no  bad 
effects.  The  growers  of  com,  as 
well  as  all  who  deal  in  it,  will  na* 
tu  rally  look  out  for  the  best  mar« 
ket  for  then*  commodity ;  and  of 
course  they  will  not  send  it  abroad 
so  long  as  they  can  get  a  price  for  ic 
at  home,  even  less  than  what  it 
would  command  abroad,  by  the 
whole  amount  of  the  expense  of 
freight,  insurance,  &c.  Now  the 
corn  market  of  Great  Britain  has 
long  been  that  ir  which  the  highest 
prices  have  been  given :  to  allow 
therefore  free  exportation,  is,,  in 
other  words,  to  allow  those  interest- 
ed in  the  commerce  of  grain  to 
carry  it  abroad  to  a  worse  market 
than  they  can  find  at  home.  But 
it  may  be  said  that,  in  times  of 
^re<U  scarcity  abroad,  the  prices 
there  may  rise  so  much  above  the 
prices  of  the  home  market,  as  to 
render  it  the  interest  of  the  corn 
merchants  to  export  com  ;  and 
thus,  by  this  new  law,  the  price  of 
com  will  be  raised  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
grown,  while  foreigners  will  obtain 
It  at  a  cheaper  rate.  But  as  the 
king  in  council  possesses  tHe  au* 
thority  of  putting  a  stop  to  expor- 
tation whenever  it  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  there  is  no  danger  that 
such  occurrences  will  take  place  : 
the  new  law  therefore,  respecting 
free  exportation,  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  nugatory  law, — a  law  which 
can  do  neither  good  nor  harm. 

But  though  thelegislature  altered 
the  corn  laws  of  1804  as  they  re- 
spected exportation,  they  did  not 
deem  it  proper  during  tne  session 
of  1813-14  to  alter  those  laws  a^i 
they  respected  the  importation  of 
corn.  Much  discussion  neverthe* 
Ic&s  took  place  on  the  subject ;  and 
M  evidence 
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evidence  was  examined  by  comnH* 
^^      teeis,   both  of  the  house  of  lords 
and  house  of  commons.     There 
were    several  points   which  those 
committees  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain by  means  of  the  persons  whom 
they  examined:    the  principal  of 
these  points   regarded,    first,    the 
expense  of  cultivating  wheat  in  this 
Icingdom,    and    consequently    the 
price  at  which  the  farmer  could 
afbrd  to  sell*  it ;— secondly,   the 
expense    of-  cultivating  wheat    in 
those  countries  from  which  it  was 
commonly    imported   into    Great 
Britain j  and  the  expense  of  import- 
ing it ;  and  consequently  the  price 
*nx  which  foreign  grain  could  be  sold 
in  this    market;   and  lastly,    the 
connection    between  the    price  of 
com  and  the  price  of  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  labour.     The 
landed  interest  contended  that  com 
•could  not  be  sold  in   this  country, 
so  as  to  repay  all  the  expenses  of 
Its  cultivation,  and  leave  a  proper 
profit  to  the  farmer,    unless  the 
price   averaged  at  least  BOs.  per 
quarter  \  and  that,  as  foreign  corn 
.  could  be  brought  into  this  market 
at  a  lower  price  than  8O5.  the  land- 
ed interest,  as  well  as  the  arable 
husbandry    of  Britain,   would  be 
eventually  injured,  unless  the  farm- 
ers   were    secured  by    duties  on 
importation^  as  well  as  by  raising 
the  importation  price  in  the  average 
receipt  of  at  least  80j.  per  quarter 
for  their  wheat.      It  was  further 
contended  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  though  by  this  alteration 
ofthe  com  laws  the  price  of  wheat 
would   undoubtedly  be  raised    aj 
first,  yet  ultimately  and    perma- 
nently it  would  be  rendered  loWcr ; 
and  thus  both  the  great    objects 
which  the  legislature  had  always 
had  in  their  view,  in  the  different' 
com  laws  which  they  had  passed, 
viz.  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 


and  a  steady  and  regular  supply  ef 
grain  at  a  moderate  and  reason- 
able price,  would  be  effectually  ob- 
tained  and  secnred.  The  oppo- 
nents to  any  alteration  of  the  com 
laws  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  ;  into  those  who,  willing  to 
give  legislative  encouragement  to 
agriculture,  and  to  secure  a  market 
for  home-grown  grain,  yet  maintain- 
ed that  the  importation  price  of 
1804  was  amply  sufficient  for  both 
these  obj^'cts,  and  that  to  raise  the 
importation  price  from  63s,  to  80s. 
would  only  be  to  enrich  the  land 
owners  at  the, expense  of  the  com- 
munity, without  either  protecting 
or  encouraging  tillage,  or  reaDy 
benefiting  the  farmer  by  placing 
him  in  a  better  condition  than  be 
was  placed  in  'by  the  com  laws  rf 
1 SCH.  The  other  class  went  much 
further:  they  were  aveise  to  all 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  con^ ; 
they  would  permit  free'  importation 
as  well  as  free  exportation,  and  buy 
foreign  com  in  preference  to  home* 
grown  com,  if  it  could  be  pur- 
chased cheaper. 

The  first  point  which  the  advo- 
cates for  a  new  com  bill  were 
called  upoti  to  prove,  was,  that  a 
higher  importation  price  was  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  and  encou- 
ragement of  our  agriculture  ;— the 
next  point,  that,  by  fixing  a  higher 
importation  price,  com  would  ulti- 
mately and  permanently  be  render* 
ed  more  plentiful  and  cheaper.  If 
they  could  succeed  in  proving  the 
last  point,  there  was  no  necessity  to 
go  into  the  question  respecting  the 
connection  between  the  price  of 
labour  and  the  price  of  corn;  bat 
if  they  failed  in  their  proof  of  this 
point,  and  if  they  could  only  prove 
that  though  a  higher  importation 
price  mignt  renc&r  grain  perma^ 
nently  dearer,  ykit  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the^encoumgemeiit  of 
domestic 
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domestic  an-icultuiey  then  it  was 
indispensable  in  them  to  attempt 
the  proof,  that  high-priced  corn 
would  not  produce  high-priced 
labour;  ^ince,  if  they  failed  to  prove 
this,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  great 
doubt  whether  agriculture  ought 
to  be  protected,  at  the  expanse  not 
only  of  obliging  the  inhabitants  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  their  bread, 
but  also  of  our  manufactures, 
which  could  not  possibly  stand  a 
compeiiiion  in  the  foreii^n  market, 
if  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
manufacturers  rose  in  proportion 
to  tliat  high  price  of  corn  which 
the  proposed  new  com  bill  was  cal- 
culated and  intended  to  produce! 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  the  agriculture  of  this  country 
had  greatly  improved  in  the  course 
of  the  last  half  century  ;  and  that 
this  improvehient  con-ikted  in  two 
very  important  articles  :  in  the  first 
place,  more  com  was  produced, 
partly  by .  more  land  having  been 
improved,  and  partly  by  more  skil- 
ful management;  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  agricultural  operations 
were  carried  on  with  le^s  labour. 
On  both  these  accounts,  therefore, 
the  presumption  was,  thai  though 
the  farmer  now  paid  a  higher  rent 
for  his  land,  greater  wages  to  his 
workmen,  bought  his  stock  a't  a 
higher  rate,  and  ^laboured  under  a 
much  heavier  taxation  ih^n  he  did 
half  a  century  ago  ;  yet  by  reaping 
a  more  abundant-  produce,  and  em- 
ploying less  labour  in  obtaining 
that  produce,  than  he  did  half  a 
century  ago,  he  would  lat  least  be 
on.as  favourable  a  footing' as  he 
had  been  at  that  period.  The  farm-  . 
er,  there! ore,  had  a  diffi^'ult  case 
to  make  out.  Nevertheless  all 
the  witnesses  examined  were  con- 
sonant and.  decided  in  their  opinion 
(and  that  opinion  they  .corrobora^ 
ud  and  illustrated  by  {s^ts  .and 


calculations)  that  unless  80s.  per  * 
quarter  were  secured  to  the  farmer 
lor  his  wheat,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  his  business.  It- 
does  not  appear  that>  either  in  par- 
liament or  out  of  it,  any  objections 
were  made  to  these  S'atementsof 
the  witnesses  :  but  the  general  re- 
ply lo  them  was,  that  the  farmers 
had  too  high  rents  ;  and  that,  if  the 
rents  were  as  moderate  as  they 
ought  to  be,  they  could'  aflFord  to 
sell  tlieir  wheal  much  beIo\y  80s. 
per  qu'arter.  The  fact  was  note* 
rious,  that  ever  since  the  .dear  years 
of  1795  and  1799iand  especially 
since  the  latter  period,^  agricultursd 
speculations  had  been  carried  on 
in  the  most  absurd  and  extrava- 
gant  manner ;  and  farmers,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  very  high 
price  which  corn  brought  at  those 
seasons  would  continue,  had  eagerly 
overbid  one  another,  and  advanced 
the  rent  of  laud  to  an  enormous 
amount..  These  facts,  however, 
were  not  so  strong  against  the  case 
and  statements  of  the  farmers  as 
they  at  first  sight  appeared  ;  for,  in 
the  first-  place,  their  calculations 
showed,  that  in  estimating  SOi.  per 
quarter  as  a  necessary  price  to 
reimburse  the  farmer,  they  had  not 
uken  the  rents  of  land  nearly  so  . 
high  as  the  rash  and  blameable 
speculations  alluded  to  had  raised 
them :  they  had  certainly  seated 
them  higher  than  they  were 
when  the  corn  bill  passed  in  1804>,  • 
but  not  higher  in  proportion  than 
the  price  of  almost  all  commodities 
had  advanced :  in  the  second  place, 
the  rent  assumed  in  the  calculations 
of  the  farmers  who  were  ej^amined, 
formed  comparatively  a  very  small 
part  of  die  expense  of* cultivating 
their  land  ;  so  that  some  of  them 
maintained  that,  even  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  paid  no  rent,  they 
should  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
.M2  the 
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the  foreign  grower  of  corn  in  the 
hodte  market.  Stiil,  however,  it 
teas  contended  that  the  price  of 
corn  and  the  rent  of  land  were  at 
War  prices;  that  during  the  war  * 
we  were  forced  tt)  endure  thefc 
prices,  because  we  either  could  not 
get  corn  from  abroad,  or  it  wotdd 
not  hate  been  prudent  and  safe  to 
hare  depended  on  foreigners  for 
bur  supply  of  this  necessary  article  $ 
but  that  now,  the  nation  being  at 
peace,  the  prices  ought  to  be  forced 
down  to  their  natural  level,  by 
allowing  foreign  com  to  be  import- 
ed at  the  price  fixed  in  1804,  It 
was  fujther  Contended,  that  even  if 
the  price  of  Corn  were  kept  up  16 
iOOs,  per  qnarterj  the  farmer  would 
be  in  no  better  conditron  than  he 
was  at  present ;  because  the  rent 
Df  hmd  would  rise  in  proportion, 
in  th(;  same  manner  as  it  had  risen 
with  the  increased  price  of  corn  in 
1795  and  1799;  and  the  price  of 
the  labour  which  the  farmer  em- 
ployed, and  of  all  the  articles  which 
he  bought,  would  also  undergo  a 
-  simihtr  and  proportionate  rise.  The 
last  part  of  this  argument  was  also 
toadc  use  of  by  the  opponents  of 
any  alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  in 
another  point  of  view,  which  has 
been "  already  hinted  at*  They 
Ibatnt^ined  that,  as  the  price  of  la- 
hour  was  regulated  by  the  price  of 
com,  to  raise  the  importation  price 
of  foreign  grain  would  be  fatal  to 
our  manufactories,"^  the  imme^ 
diate  c'>nsequence  would  be  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  grain,  ancl  the  indi- 
rect though  ecpially  certain  conse- 
quence, a  rise  in  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, which  would  of  course  ren- 
der us  incapable  of  competmg  with 
foreign  manufactures  in  their  own 
market, 

'  To  these  observations  the  advo- 
cates for  the  alteration  in  the  com 
•kws  urged  the  foUowing  replies: 


in  the  first'  place,  on  the  ttipp6$U 
tion  that  by  means  of  this  altera- 
tion the  price  of  wheat  per  quarter 
were  kept  up  to  80s,  this  price  could 
not  possibly  tempt  farmers  to  give 
a  higher  rent  for  their  land,  since 
it  had  been  shown  in  evidence,  thaC 
80j.  per  quarter  was  necessary  to 
pay  the  rent  of  those  farmers,  which 
had  not  been  taken  on  rash  and 
extravagant' terms.  With  respect 
to  what  was  urged  by  some  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  that  if  6Sj.  per 
quarter,  the  old  importation  price* 
Were  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  cultivate  his  farm  pro- 
perly, pay  his  rent,  and  gain  a  fair 
proBt  on  his  capital,  the  landlord 
must  lower  his  rent,  it  was  replied, 
that  the  farmer  himself  would  be 
the  first  suflPerer  ;  for  it  was  not  to 
be  expected;  that,  while  he  possess- 
ed any  capital,  the  landlord  would 
give  up  any  part  of  his  rent :  the 
consequences  therefore  would  be, 
thnt  agricultural  capital  would  be 
diminished,  and  agriculture  itself 
would  suflfer.  In  the  second  place,' 
the  advocates  for  the  alteration 
maintained  that,  though  by  it  the 
price  of  com  ^vould  at  first  be  m- 
creased,  yet  by  the  encouragement 
it  held  out  to  agriculture  the  price 
would  ultimately  and  permanently 
be  lowered.  In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, they  appealed  to  the  fact,  that 
so  long  as  the  importation  prices 
had  been  high,  and  a  bounty  had 
been  given  on  exportation,  that  is, 
so  long  as  the  British  farmer  was 
protected  in  his  own  market;  and 
also  enabled  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  grower  in  a  foreign  mar- 
ket, so  long  the  price  of  com  had 
been  stea&v  low;  and  therefore 
tbattt^was  no  paradox  to  assert, 
that  to  encourage  agriculture  by 
secnrmg  to  the  farmer  a  high  price 
^r  his  comi  was  the  most  efiisctitai 
nodeof  fiUfpljjDg  the  nation  wftk 
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Ifrain  In  fcgular  abundance  and  at 
a  moderate  price.  Bat  the  fact 
ap^aled  to  is  of  very  questionable 
application:  so  many  circumstances 
a^t  the  price  of  com,  that  it 
is  hardly  safe  or  fair  to  attribute  it 
positively  to  any  particular  cause : 
it  is  not  difficult?  however,  to  per- 
ceive in  what  manner  an  ample 
market  and  high  price  secured  to 
tlie  farmer  for  his  com,  should 
operate  ultimately  in  producing  a 
more  abundant  supply,  and  conse« 
queotly  a  lower  price  ;  for  supply 
necessai  ily  follows  demand  ;  and  if, 
cither  by  keeping  the  foreign  grow- 
er out  of  the  home  market,  or  by 
enabling  by  means  of  a  bonnty 
the  home  grower  to  go  to  a  foreign 
market,  or  by  both  these  circum- 
stances combined,  there  is  a  greater 
demand  than  usual  for  nome- 
grown  grain,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  more  home-grown  grain  will 
be  grown*  But  it  mav  be  said  that, 
if  the  price  falls  in  consequence  of 
an  increased  supply,  the  farmer 
will  be  reduced  tqhis  former  state ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  impossible 
that  the  same  measure  should  pro- 
tect his  interest  and  benefit  the  na- 
tion by  an  abundant  and  cheap 
supply  of  com.  But  it  should  jbc 
considered  that  a  greater  supply 
may  be  provided  two  ways  ;  either 
by  taking  more  land  into  cultiva- 
tion, or  oy  such  improved  modes 
of  agriculture  as  will  enable  the 
faraier  eilher  to  reduce  his  expenses 
and  have  the  same  produce,  «)r 
to  have  a  greater  produce  at  the 
same  expense,  or  to  combine  both 
advantages  of  diminished  expenses 
and  increased  produce.  There  are 
«iher  circumstances  connected  with 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  which 
we  shall  consider  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  third  topic,  tlie  alleged 
connection  between  the  price  of  la- 
bour and  the  price  of  com ;  and 


these  circumstances  are  of  no  smalL 
importance  in  coming  to  a  thotoxigh 
knowledge  of  this  most  difficult 
and  important  subject. 

*^  Not\yithstanding  the  utmost 
foresight  concerning  the^uantity  of 
wheat  sown,  and  the  greatest  in« 
Uustry  in  ^the  cultivation  of  land, 
the  nature  of  the  season  always  has 
and  always  will  hai^e  such  a  share 
in  deciding  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
duce, that  an  attempt  to  command 
an  average  supply,  which  is  the  in- 
terest and  must  therefore  be  the 
aim  of  the  farmer,  will  in  an  un- 
favountble  season  give  rise  to  a 
fatal  decree  of  scarcity  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  can  only  be  avoided 
by  artificially  creating:  an  augmen- 
tation of  demand  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  grower  of  grain  to  calcu* 
late  upon  an  increased  average 
supply."  Let  us  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  population  oF  Eng- 
land requires  eight  million  quarters 
of  wheat  annually,  on  the  average 
of  a  series  of  years,— that  quantity 
of  land  will  be  sown  with  wheat, 
which  with  a  fair  crop  will  pro- 
duce as  nearly  as  possible  eight 
million  quarters ;  for  it  is  surprising* 
wherever  the  demand  is  SiCady 
and  regular,  how  nicely  the  supply 
adapts  itself  to  ir.  But  the  quan* 
tity  of  land  v/hich  in  a  fair  season 
will  produce  eight  millions  of  quar- 
ters, will  in  an  unfavr)urable  sea- 
SQU  probacy  ni)t  produce i wo- thirds 
of  tiiiit  quantity ;  or  perhaps  not 
nunc  than  will  supply  the  popula- 
tion eight  months  at  their  usual 
mte  of  allowance.  The  dreadful 
consequences  which  would  other- 
wise result  from  such  a  great  fail* 
ure,  aie  partly  obviated  by  the 
natural  tendency  of  a  high  price  to 
diminish  consumption  :  but  as  this 
would  only  in  part  lessen  the  evil,^ 
it  is  desirable  that  some  scheme 
should  be  adopted  to  render  its 
M  3  pressui-e 
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pressure  still  lighter.  Now  Tc  is  evi- 
dent,  that  if  a  demand  were  secured 
to  the  farmer  for  one -fourth  more 
than  what  we  have  supposed  to  be 
the  average  demand,  or  for  ten 
xni.liion  instead  of  eight  million 
quarters,  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  season  as  unfavourable  as 
that  supposed  would,  at  the  usual 
fate  of  consumption,  last  ten  months 
instead  of  eight.  But  this  increas- 
ed demand  must  come  from  a 
foreign  market,  in  which  the  home 
grower  may  be  enabled  to  sell  with 
profit  at  a  reduced*  price.  By  this 
increase  of  demand  nn  augmenta- 
tion of  the  supply  of  grain  is  en- 
sured ;  whilst  in  years  of  scarcity, 
by  shutting  the  pens,  this  increas- 
ed produce  becomes  available  to 
the  home  cciisumer,  and  supplies 
that  deficiency  to  which  the  hand 
of  nature  has  given  rise. 

But  we  must  no^  advert  to  the 
third  objection  urged  against  rais- 
ing the  importation  price  of  corn  j 
Yiz.  that  the  wages  of  labour  will 
be  raised,  and  consequently  our 
manufacturers  will  be  rendered  un- 
able to  find  a  foreign  roafket  for 
their  goods;  while  the  farmer,  pay- 
ing dearer  for  every  thing,  will  not 
ill  fact  be  benefited  by  raising  the 
importation  price.  The  opinion, 
,that  there  is  a  necessary  and  in- 
separable connection  between  the 
price  of  corn  and  the^wages  of 
labour,  is  very  general :  but  setting 
aside  for  the  present  all  appeal  to 
facts,  the  justice  of  this  opinion 
may  well  be  questioned ;  for,  let 
tis  see  what  naturally  takes  place 
with  respect  to  the  demand  fpr  la- 
bour, and  the  supply  of  it,  when 
provisions  are  dear,  and  when  they 
are  cheap :  and  first,  with  respect 
to  thfe  demand  for  labour  when 
provisions  are  cheap :  if  it  is  Ibi* 
an  article  of  home  consumption, 
the  demand  will  be  increased  ;  but 


will  the  supply  of  labour  be  equally 
increased  i  By  no  means,  quite  the 
reverse  :  whoever  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  acquainted  with  our  manu- 
facturing towns  must  know,  that 
when  the  workmen  can  support 
themselves  with  the  labour  of  four 
days  in  the.  week,  few  of  them  will 
work  six  days ;  so  that,  generally 
speaking,  whenever  the  wa^^es  are 
high,  or  provisions  are  cheap,  there 
IS  comparatively  little  industry. 
Whereas  when  provisions  are  high, 
not  only  those  who  before  would 
work  only  four  days  a  week,  offer 
to  work  six  dayj,  or  even  by  work- 
ing extra  hours  to  make  out  seven 
days  m  the  week,  and  thus  in  fact 
produce  a  great  increased  supply 
of  labour  ;  but  many  who  before, 
from  aye,  infirmity,  or  other  causes, 
did  no  u  ork,  now  press  forward  to 
be  supplied  j  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  manufacture  is  for 
horre  consumption,  the  same  in- 
creased price  of  provisions,  which 
created  a  greater  supply  of  labour, 
will  create  a  lessened  demand  for 
it,  by  creating  a  dinjinished  demand 
for  the  commodities  produced  by  it. 
But  there  is  no  occasion  to  con- 
sider this  topic  generally  :  If  on  any 
point  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
committee  on  the  com  laws  was 
satisfactory  and  complete,  it  wa$ 
on  this,  that  the  wages,  at  least  of 
manufacturing  labour,*  and  the 
price  of  corn  are  totally  uncon- 
nected :  tables  exhibiting  the  wages 
of  manufacturing  labour  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdt  m,  during 
a  series  of  years,  and  the  price  of 
corn  during  thesam.e  series  o/ years, 
were  given  in  ;  from  which  if  any 
general  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
It  was  this,  that  so  far  from  the 
wages  of  labour  rising  with  the 
.  high  price  of  com,  and  falling 
when  corn  falls,  the  reverse  was 
the  case  ;-^the  price  of'labour,  lifcfe 
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the  price  of  every  thing  else,  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  proportion 
betveen  the  supply  and  demand. 

Hitherto  we  have  cor.sidered  the 
controversy  respecting  the  corn 
laws,  as  entirely  between  ih<ise  who 
contendetl  that  the  importatioH 
price  should  be  raised,  as  necessary 
to  pnitect  British  agricul'ure  ;  and 
those  who,  while  they  allowed  that 
British  ai^^riculture  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected by  legislative  •  interference, 
'  agreed  that  its  real  interests  were 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  impor- 
tation price  of  180  V,  and  that  to 
raise  it  h'gher  could  not  benefit  it, 
yhtle  it  would  enrich  the  land  own- 
en  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 
We  shall  now  briefly  state  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  were  of 
opinion  that  the  commerce  in  corn 
ought  to  be  entirely  free,  and  the 
replies  given  to  these  arguments  by 
the  advocates  for  the  corn  laws.  . 

The  aJvfKates  for  a  free  trade  in 
com  contend,  that  it  must  always 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  to  procure  corn,  as 
well  as  every  other  commodity, 
from  those  places  where  it  can  be 
siSorded  at  the  cheapest  rate  ;'and 
that  it  seems  the  dictate  of  com- 
mon sense,  as  well  as  of  sound  po- 
licy, to  act  in  this  manner,  instead 
of  giving  a  higher  price  for  any 
article  n.crely  because  it  is  grown 
or  manufactured  at  home.  In  re- 
ply  to  the  observation,  that  it  is  of 
the  utnTost  consequence,  that,  in 
the  supply  rf  corn,  at  least,  we 
should  be  independent  of  foreign 
nations,  tliey  observe  that  com  may 
always  be  obtained  for  its  equivUi 
lent  j^that  if  it  be  the  fact  that  the 
labonr  and  capital  of  this  coimtry 
tan  be  rendered  more  available  and 
productive  when  employed  in  a 
<^ifierent  manner  from  the  raising 
of  corn,  the  produce  of  the  labour 
tod  capital^  thu3  employed,  will 


exchange  for  more  c6m  than  could 
be  got  by  the  direct  application  of 
that  labour  and  capital  to  the  rais- 
ing it.  All  laws  therefore  which 
prevent  the  free  importation  of  corn 
at,  ail  times,  only  benefit  the  land- 
owner, while  they  oblige  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  a  higher  price,  and 
have  a  less  supply  of  corn  than  h« 
otherwise  could.  Bounties,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  take  out  of 
the  home  market  what  would  pro- 
bably otherwise  remain  there,  but 
oblige  the  consumer  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  takinjj  away  corn  from 
himself..  On  these  accounts  they 
would  leave  the  com  trade  quM 
free  and  open. 

To  these  arguments  it  has  been 
replied,  that  as  corn  is  undoubtedly 
a  most  essential  .article,  we  ought 
not  to  depend  for  our  regular  and 
sufficient  supply  of  it,  en  foreign 
nations  ;  and  that  it  is  much  better 
to  be  certain  of  a  regular  and  full 
supply  within  ourselves,  even 
though  we  pay  a  higher  price  for 
it,  than  to  be  thus  dependent.  Be* 
sides,  it  h  not  fair  to  the  land-own- 
er to  propose  to  make  the  com 
trade  free,  while  almost  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  British  industry  are 
protected  from  foreign  competition, 
either  by  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  foreign  articles,  or  by  high  duties 
on  their  importation  ;  while  many 
of  our  manufactures  are  enabled  to 
compete  with  foreign  manufactures 
in  their  own  markets,  by  bounties 
or  drawbacks  on  exportation.  Let 
therefore,  it  is  urged,  the  com  trade 
be  put  on  rthe  same  footing  with 
the  other  branches  of  bur  inaustfy ; 
otherwise  capital  will  be  natui*ally 
drawn  from  the  unprotected  to  the 
protected  branch  of  industry.  *'  It 
is  certain  then  that  perfect  freedoiri 
of  intercourse,  however  salutary, 
when  extended  generally  to  every 
branch  of  cemmercey  would  be 
M  4>  attended 
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attended  with  fatal  eStfcts,  either  to 
the  corn  trade,  or  to  a  trade  in  any 
other  commodity  to  which  it  Was 
exclusively  confined^  whilst  all  other 
branches  of  industry  continued  to 
ei^oy  the  advantages  arising  from 
bounties  and  prohibitory  duties.'* 

The  general- conclusions  to  which 
cm  this  difficult  and  important  sub- 
ject we  should  be  disposed  to  come^ 
and  which  are  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence laid  before  parliament,  are, 
—that  tlie  high  price  of  corn,  which 
the  farxners  declare  they  ought  to 
have  in  order  to  reimburse  them- 
selves and  protect  British  agricul- 
ture, .arises  not  so  much  from  the 
general  prevalence  of  exorbitant 
rents,  or  of  exorbitant  profits  by  the 
farmer,  as  from  the  great  expense 
of  taxation,  and  the  consequent  ad- 
vance in  the  wages  of  labour  and 
the  price  of  all  commodities; — that 


the  rents  of  lands,  and  the  profits 
of  farmers,  and  tlie  price  of  grain^ 
have  not  risen  in  a  greater  proper* 
tion  than  the  rate  of  taxation  and 
the  price  of  commodities  have  in- 
creased ;-^and  (hat  theiefore,  to 
lower  the  price  of  com  considerably, 
by  allowing  ihe  free  competition  of 
foreign  corn,  would  be  to  reduce 
the  land  owners  and  farmers  below 
their  f;roper  level  in  society,  and 
thus  both  directly  and  indirectly  to 
injure  domestic  agriculture.— At 
any  rate,  if  the  price  of  the  produce 
of  land  is  to  be  niateriallv  lowered, 
it.  would.be  but  fair  and  just  that 
the  poor  rates,  which  at  present  can- 
not be  rated  at  less  than  S^jfOOfiOOL 
per  annum,  and  which  are  paid 
entirely  by  the  land,  should  be  paid 
by  commercial  and  manufacturing 
as  well  as  landied  capital. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

History  of  the  PoBtlcal  CEronomy  of  Cf^eat  Britain  during  1814  continue J^^ 
Question  respecting  the  Asst^u  of  Bread~^ Evidence  before  Parliament  re^ 
feting  East  India  Shipping — Remarks  on  that  Suhject'^IU  different  Bearings 
• — State  of  the  Finances — Qutstlon  respecting  the  Necessity  or  Justice  of  contl^ 
nulng  tJ}e  Income  Tax  discussed — The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  this 
Tax  examlned'-^Proposed  Changes  In  It^  If  it  he  continued— ^tate  of  Commerce  i 
and  future  Prospect  of  It, 


IN  our  last  diapter  we  stated 
the  opinions  of  those  political 
economists  who  were  decidedly 
aveise  iq  all  legislative  interference 
in  the  concerns  of  commerce,  and 
especially  to  all  such  interference  in 
the  commerce  of  porn,  We  shall 
now  advert  to  ai  subject,  which 
tliough  as  a  mattef  worthy  of  the 
notice  and  record  of  the  historian 
it  may  seem  of  comparatively  little 
Xnagnitude  and  importance,  yet  de- 
j^erves  to  be  attended  to,  as  pointing 
out  and  illustrating  a  very  material 
j^  Interesting  |>ait  pf  tiie  history 


of  British  finance  as  well  as  politic 
cal  oeccnomy.  We  allude  to  the 
high  price  of  bread ;  a  subject  which 
not  only  early  in  the  year  1W4,  • 
but  also  during  the  preceding  yeary 
called  forth  a  very  general  and  deep 
interest  in  the  public  mind.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  legislature  con^ 
sidered  it  their  duty,  and  for  the 
good  and  protection  of  the  people* 
to  pass  laws  regaiding  the  exports 
^on  and  importation  of  com,  they 
also  thought  It  necessary,  for  the 
same  reasons,  to  interfere  in  pointing 
p^;  the  inod^  ifk  whi^  the  price  ci 
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bmdwastobe  fiied  and  regalaced. 
This  indeed  was  first  done  in  the 
very  earliest  and  darkest  age^  of 
British  legislation,  when  the  govern- 
ment thought  it  proper  or  necessary 
to  interfere  on  every  point  of  pur- 
chase, and  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  permit  the  prices  of  commodities 
to  settle,  of  their  own  accord,  at 
that  rate  which  the  proportion 
between  the  supply  and  demand 
must  always  determine;  and  also 
at  a  period  when  the  concerns  of 
British  commerce  were  compara- 
tively very  confined,  simple,  and 
trifling  in  amount.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  .^and  we  have  in- 
troduced this  subject  in  some  de- 
gree to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  fact,  that  while  the 
government  of  this  country  has  been 
advancing  rapidly,  and  in  a  more 
steady  and  regular  pace  than  the 
government  of  any' other  country, 
at  least  in.  Europe,  towards  very 
liberal  views,  and  very  wise  and 
patriotic  meastures,  with  respect  to 
the  secuHty  and  political,  civil  and 
leltgious  freedom  of  the  people  |  it 
has  scarcely  advanced  one  step  be- 
yond other  governments  in  the  com- 
prehensiveness and  solidity  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  legislates  and 
acts  with  regard  to  commerce ;  .and 
this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  since 
it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that, 
in  a  country  like  Britain,  where 
commerce  bad  been  carried  on  so 
long  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and 
in  all  the  varieties  of  itsr  most  com- 
plicated and  most  important  rela- 
tions, it  would  long  bdfore  this  have 
been  discovered  that  commerce 
Boorishes  best,  and  attains  to  the 
most  lengthened  and  vigorous  dura- 
tion, when  left  entirely  to  itself;  and 
that  the  sagacity  of  no  government 
can  be  so  acute  in  discovering  what 
is  beneficial  to  it,  as  the  interest  of 
|hos^  eng;i^;ed  in  its  (^oi^cems, 


However  extraordinary  die  cir. 
cumstance  may  be,  it  is  neveithe* 
less  imdoubtedly  true,  that  the  legis- 
lature of  Britain  stili  in rer feres  too 
mtf^  in  matters  of  trade  and  com- 
merce :  in  one  respett,  indeed,  this 
interference  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  within  its  immediate  and 
peculiar  province ;  we  allude  td  the 
large  amount  of  the  taxes  which 
are  derived  fjrom  articles'  of  com* 
merce  ;  but  it  is  still  questionable, 
in  our  opinion,  whether  it  might 
not  be  practicable  for  the  legislature 
to  enact  in  such  a  manner  as  to  se- 
cure  taxes  of  this  description,  with- 
out  stepping  beyond  their  legiti- 
mate province,  and  attempting  to 
regulate,  to  protect,  or  to  extend 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  At 
any  rate,  the  excuse  for  this  inter- 
ference, which  we  have  just  hinted 
at,  will  not  avail  them  respecting 
their  legislating  in  fixing  the  price 
of  bread;  they  must  be  defended 
here,  om  the  plea,  that  such  inter- 
ference is  necessary  in  order  to  pre*  . 
vent  the  community  from  being 
forced  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
this  necessary  of  life,  than  ther 
ought  to  do,  and  than  they  wiu 
do,  when  their  interference  is  ex- 
ercised. Though  we  are  still  too 
apt  to  confound  what  is  right  or 
necessary  with  what  h^s  been 
long  established,  yet  we  should 
ridicule  the  idea  of  fixing  t})e 
price  of  meat,  or  of  woollen  or 
cotton  cloth,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  price  of  bread  is  fixed  ;  and 
when  we  read  that  in  ancient 
rimes  our  government  interfered 
with  the  sale  and  the  price  of 
almost  every  commodity,  and  esta- 
blished a  monopoly  of  some  of  the 
iQOst  essential  articles  of  life,  we 
cannot  help  pitying  the  fate. of 
our  ancestors,  and  condemning  ihe 
absurd,  mischievous,  and  selfish 
policy  of  their  rulers*    And  yet,  to 
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-the  eye  df  crnnmon  sense  and  im- 
parUsdrtfy  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
how  it  can  be  jnst,  or  advantageous 
to  the  community,  to  fix  the  price 
of  bread,  and  unjust  or  prejudicial 
to  the  community  for  the  legislature 
to  interfere  in  regulating  the  price 
of  meat,  or  woollen  or  cotton  cloth. 
We  have  already  stated  that  we 
have  introduced  this  subject,  not  so 
nroch  because  it  falls  immediately 
within  our  province,  or  because  of 
itself  it  is  ofgreatjmportar.ee  ;  but 
because  we  consider  it  the  duty  of 
the  historian  and  the  annalist,  to 
take  every  opportunity  to  give  his 
readers  an  insight,  not  meiely  in:o 
tile  manners  and  habits  of  the  age 
of  which  he  treats,  but  also  into  ile 
Jtate  of  their  knowledge  on  suhji  j  ts 
both  of  general  policy  and  political 
ftconomy ;  and  yet  this  branch  of 
tbe  duty  of  the  annalist  and  histo- . 
rian  is  too  frequently  neglected  or 

.  despised,  especirdly  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
latei  to  the  marking  of  the  progress 
which  governments,  as  well  as  the 
ffovemed,  have  made  in  those  most 
important  branches  of  knowledge 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  In- 
doenced  by  this  consideration,  we 
riiall  briefly  state  the  argunitrts 
that  were  advanced,  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  price  of  bread,  by 
those  who  were  of  opinion  that  go- 
vernment ought  to  continue  its  in* 

.  terference  in  fixing  it,  and  by  those 
who  thought  that  the  price  of  bread, 
like  the  price  of  many  other  things, 
ought  to  be  left  to  find  its  own 
fcvel.    ' 

/  It  is  hardly  tiecessary  to  inform 
our  readers,  that  in  London,  and 
lA  Other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
magistrates  are  empowered,  but  not 
obliged,  to  fix  the  price  of  bread 
according  to  the  average  price  of 
f^tiTf  for  a  certain  period :  the  com- 
plaint, especially  in  London,  .was, 
that  the  price  -of  flour  was  during 


the  year  1613  more  especially  much 
higher  than  the  price  of  wheat  war- 
ran' ed,  and  consequently  that  the 
magistrate  was  under  the  necessity 
of  fixing  the  price  of  bread  much 
higher  \han  it  ought  to  be.  The 
excessive  and  dispropoi  tioned  price 
of  flour,  it  was  contended,  arose 
from  the  combinations  of  the  flour- 
merchants,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance that  die  bakers,  from  whose 
.  returns  the  magistrate  fixed  the  as- 
size of  bread,  being  either  interest- 
ed themselves,  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  flour-merchants,  gave  in 
false  returns,  or  at  least  Only  re- 
turned th6  best  kinds  of  flour,  which 
they  of  course  bought  at  the  highest 
pieces.  This  was  the  complaint; 
we  shall  afterwards  consider  to  what 
cause,  if  it  was  well  founded,  the 
subject  of  it  ought  to  be  ascribed : 
we  are  now  to  consider  the  remedy 
that  was  proposed  by  it ;  and  this 
we  do,  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  the  small  advances 
which  we  have  hitherto  made  in  the 
science  of  political  ceconomy  i  Those 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  legis- 
lature acted  wisely  in  fixing  the 
price  of  bread,  but  who  at  the  same 
time  complained  that  their  interfe- 
rence was  by  no  means  effectual  in 
securing  to  the  public  that  article 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  proposed  to 
remedy  •  the  evil  by  extending  the 
interference  of  government :  but 
when  it  became  necessary  to  point 
out  the  advantages,  and  even  the 
practicability,  of  further  interfe- 
rence, they  exhibited  only  the  most 
crude,  prejudiced  and  illiberal  no« 
tions  on  the  subject.  •  The  fact  was, 
that  the  evil  complained  of  origin- 
ated principally,  ii  not  entirely, from 
the  interference  o(  the  legislature 
already  exercised,  and  that  by  ex- 
tending  that  interference  it  wonld 
have  been  confirmed  and  increased 
instead  of  being  remc^vc  J« 

It 
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It  might  be  supftosed,  that  ex- 
perience had  sufficiently  established 
the  general  principle  in  pojiticaloeco- 
nomy,  that  free  and  general  .com- 
petition is  the  best  and  indeed  the 
<»nly  secuTity  for  a  regular,  sufficient 
and  cheap  supply ;  and  that  it  is 
impossible  for  all  the  wisdom  and 
vigilance  which  ^o\:eminent  can  ex- 
ercise, to  effect  thisdesirable  purpose, 
with  the  same  certainty  as  free  and 
general  competition.  When  go- 
vernment interferes  to  fix  the  price 
of  any  commodity,  it  is  the  interest 
of  all  who  deal  in  it,  to  cornb'ne  for 
the  purpose  of  eluding  the  enaqt- 
nrients  of  government ;  and  thus  the 
community  suffers;  whereas,  when 
government  does  not  interfere,  there 
is  so  far  from  being  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  dealers,  that  the  reverse 
is  the  case ;  each  of  them  is  con- 
vinced, that  he  can  succeed  in  his 
business  only  by  selling  his  com- 
modity of  the  best  quality,  and  on 
the  cheapest  possible  terms. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country,  overloaded  as  it  is  with 
taxation ;  the  necessity  of  freeing 
ourselves  as  much  as  jfiossible  from 
dependence  on  foreign  nations  for 
our  grain  ;  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting d(  mestic  agriculture  ;  and 
the  just  claim  which  the  land  own- 
ers seem  to  have  on  the  government 
for  this  protection,  may  perhaps 
demand  or  excuse  the  interference 
bi  the  lejjislature  in  regulating  the 
importation  and  exportation  of 
grain : — but  there  does  not  appear 
to  us  the  same  reason  for  such  in- 
'terference  in  regulating  what  may 
be  called  purely  a  domestic  com- 
merce,—the  price  of  bread. 

On  this  subject,  the  prejudices 
ftnd  supposed  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers called  for  legislative  inter- 
ference, and  opposed  the  application 
of  liberal  and  enlightened  principles 
of  political  ttccAcmy :  but  oil  the 


next  subject  to  which  we  are  about 
to  revert,  the  interference  of  the  le- 
gislature was  called  fbr  by  those 
who  were  the  producers  or  proprie- 
tors, and  not  by  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion; and  it  generally  happens  in 
all  cases  of  commercial  legislation^ 
that  the  trade  and  interests  of  a  few 
are  protected  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
interests  of  the  majiy. 

The  subject  to  which  we  are  now 
about  to  advert,  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion agitated  in  parliament,  and  on 
-which  very  full  and  detailed  evi- 
dence was  taken,  viz.  whether  the 
navigation  laws  should  be  suspend* 
cd  in  favour  of  ships  built  in  theEast 
Indies. 

■  The  utility  or  necessity  of  the 
navigation  laws  at  the  period  when 
they  were  first  practically  enacted, 
viz.  ill  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  has 
been  generally  admitted,  even  by 
those  political  ceconpmists  who  are 
on  principle  and  decidedly  averse 
to  all  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  to  force  into  existence, 
or  to  foster  to  maturity,  any  species 
of  trade,  or  to  direct  the  enter- 
prise and  capital  gf  a  nation  to  any 
particular  branch  of  industry  5  and 
upon  this  ground  chiefly  has  the 
utility  or  the  necessity  of  those  laws 
been  admitted; — that  their  object 
was  not  primarily,  or  principally, 
much  less  exclusively,  to  encourage 
ship-build  in?  in  tHis  country,  or<o 
compel  by  legislative  interference 
tlie  British  merchants  to  import  ot 
export  their  goods  only  in  British 
ships,  eventhough  at  amuchgreatei* 
expense  of  freignt ;— but  there  was 
another  and  higher  object  in  view ; 
an  object  which  looked  to  and  em- 
braced the  safety  and  protection  of 
the  nation  at  large,  and  in  compa- 
rison with  which  s^ll  objects  of  jJar- 
•  tial  or  temporary  interest  sunk  into 
notliing.  It  was  evident  that  Bri- 
talti,  from   ht:r  insular   situation, 
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coold  not  be  safe  from  the  invasion 
of  the  continental  powers,  nor,  in 
case  of* a  war,  protect  her  own^  com- 
merce, unless  she  were  powerfurat 
sea :.  it  was  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  she  should  as  spee- 
dily as  possible  have  at  her  com- 
Bimd,.  at  all  tijnes,  a  supply  of  ex- 
perienced sailors ;  and  tnat,  more- 
over,  she  should  be  capable  of  build- 
ing her  ships. of  war  with  skill. — 
Now  these  objects,  it  was  supposed, 
at  the  period  when  the  navigation 
acts  were  passed,  could  best  be  ef- 
fected by  these  acts,  by  which,  )^e- 
nerally  speaking,  in  the  Brst  place, 
no  trade  could  be  carried  on  be- 
mreen  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies,  except  in  British  built  and 
manned  ships;  and  in  the  second 
place,  no  foreign  goods  could  be 
imported  into  &eat  Britain,  except 
either  in  the  .ships  belonging  to  die 
particular  country  of  which  the 
ffoods  were  the  produce  or  manu- 
ncture,  or  else  in  British  built  and 
manned  ships. 

It  is  not,  however,  very  obvious 
that  there  was  any  necessity,  in 
order  to  secure  the  main  object  of 
these  laws,  that  the  ships  sho:ild  be 
built  in  Britain^  as  well  as  manned 
by  Britislfsailors  j  for,  provided  (he 
latter  were  effectually  secured,  a 
sopply  of  good  sailors  was  certain  : 
and  it  may  also  be  remarked,  that 
the  preventing  the  colonies  from  ex- 
porting in  ships  built  and  manned 
by  tliemselves,  their  own  produce, 
savoured  much  more  of  the  narrow, 
illiberal  and  impolitic  prejudice, 
with  which  even  yet  colonies  are 
looked  upon  and  treated  by  the  mo- 
ther country,  than  of  any  regard  for 
the  maritime  power  of  Britain. 

Latterly,  since  the  navy  of  Bri- 
tain has  become  so  very  formrda- 
ble,  and  siiKe  our  merchant  ships 
have  become  so  very  numerous; — 
whilei  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  be- 


come of  much  more  importance* 
than  it  was  formerly,  to  (economize 
in  every  thing  relative  to  the  ex- 
pense of  carrying  our  produce  to 
market,  or  of  bringing  foreign  pro- 
duce here,  it  has  been  contended  by 
many,  that  the  navigation  laws 
should  be  entirely  done  away  ;  it  is 
certain  that,  daring  war,  tliey  are 
freqi)ently  and  to  such  an  extent' 
suspended,  that  then  they  are  of 
little  benefit  to  those  most  interested 
in  their  continuance.  But  the  re;i« 
son,  or  ratlier  the  necessity,  of  this 
suspension  is  obvious :  in  time  pf 
war,  they  have  answered  the  purr 
pose  desired ;  they  have  supplied 
our  navy  with  seamen,  and  that  so 
sufficiently,  that,  unless  the  naviga- 
tion laws  were  susj^ended  in  favour 
of  foreign  seamen,  our  commerce 
could  not  be  carried  on ;  and  be- 
sides, so  many  merchant  vessels  are 
then  employed  as  transports,'  tJiat» 
unless  foreign  vessels  were  taken  out 
of  the  action  of  the  navigation  laws^ 
there  would  also,  in  tliis  respect* 
be  a  difficulty  in  carrying  on  our 
commerce.  These  considerations, 
besides  the  important  one,  that  by 
employing  neutral  ships  our  com- 
merce will  be  exposed  to  hostile  de- 
predations, have  always  induced  the 
legislature  to  suspend  the  navi;^a^ 
tion  laws,  in  some  respects,  during 
war. 

While  our  colonies  continued  in 
their  infancy,  they  were  not  likely, 
either  from  inclination  or  ability, 
to  object  strongly  to  the  navigation 
laws,  so  far  as  they  were  affected 
by  them  ;  nor  did  those  most  inter-  * 
estcd  in  the  total  or  partial  aboli- 
tion of  these  laws,  at  home,  at  that 
time,  look  to  the  colonies  as  likely 
to  afford  them  any  relief  in  thi^ 
respect.  But  the  ca^e  was  altered 
as  the  colonies  advanced  in  pro- 
sperity,  wealth  and  importance ;  an4 
this  w«is  the  case  especially  with  our 
possessions 
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]k)ssessioii5  in  the  East  Indies.  Be- 
sidesy  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies 
.being  entirely  in  the  power  of  an  ex- 
clusire  company,  who  were  also  tlie 
lords  of  the  territories  there,  it  was 
natural  that  th*?y  should  act  with* 
more  unanimity  aft  well  as  effect,  in 
every  thing  that  concerned  theiy  in- 
terest, than  individual  merchants, 
totally  unconnected,  however  rich 
and  powerful.  Accordingly,  the 
East  India  company,  employing  a 
number  of  ships,  which  from  their 
size  and  equipment  cost  very  large 
sums  in  building  and  fitiing  out  tor 
sea,  were  naturally  desirous  to  get 
these  ships  built  in  the  cheapest  man- 
ner passible:  it  whs  in  the  next 
place  highly  desirable  that  these 
ships  should  be  so  skilfully  and  sub- 
stantially built,  ;i8  tliat  they  would 
endure  the  common  ^nurriber  of 
voyages  in  seas  where  they  were 
particularly  exposed  to  tempestuous 
weather  ;  and  lastly,  it  was  desir- 
able that  they  should  \^ti  manned  as 
cheaply  as  possible ;  this  latter  they 
had  in  a  great  measure  e£Fectedi  l>y 
having  on  board  a  large  proportion 
of  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

It  is  several  years  since  a  species 
of  wood  called  teak,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  the  East  Indies,  was 
ascertained  to  be  fit  for  the  building 
of  tlie  largest  ships  which  the  East 
India  company  require,  and  eveii 
for  men  of  war:  this  wood  is 
equally  hard  as  oak,  lasts  longer, 
and  is  not  so  subject  to  the  worm. 
In  what  is  called  the  country  trade, 
i.  e.  the  trade  between  different  parts 
of  the  company's  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies,  ships  built  of  teak  have 
'  been  long  employed,  and  have  been 
found  to  answer  extremely  well.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  company 
^ere  permitted,  in  particular  in- 
stances, to  have  some  of  their  regu« 
lar  trading  ships  built  of  this  wood  | 


and  a  few  men  of  war  were  also 
built  of  it  in  the  East  Indies.  Ex- 
perience still  proving  that  it  v^as  su^ 
perior  to  oak,  the  company  natu- 
rally became  desirous  of  getting  the 
suspension,  or,  to  speak  more  cor* 
rectly,  the  alteration,  of  the  naviga^ 
tion  laws  so  far  as  regarded  JEait 
India  built  shipping. 

One  of  their  principal  arguments, 
in  favour  of  this  measure,  of  course 
was  deduced  from  the  fact  whidi 
has  been  just  mentioned,  viz.  that 
teak  was  better  fitted,  in  point  of  • 
quality,  to  build  ships  than  oak :  t« 
tliis  other  arguments  were  added; 
that  teak  was  not  only  beaer  ia 
quality,  but  cheaper  than  oak ;  that 
labour  also  %ras  cheaper  in  the  Ease 
Indies  than  in  England;  conse* 
quently  that  it  would  be  very  greatly 
for  the  interest  of  the  cdmpany  to 
have  their  ships  built  of  teas  wood 
in  the  East  Indies  in  preference  to 
their  having  them  built  of  oak  wood 
in  England,  since  thus  they  would 
procure  better  shipsat  achcfaperrate. 

But  they  did  not  rest  their  argti* 
menrshere:  they  strengthened  them 
still  further,  by  endeavouring  to 
prove,  that  the  ships  built  for  them 
m  England  were,  either  from  a  de» 
feet  in  the  materials,  or  from  the 
fault  in  the  builders,  unequal  to  tlie 
frequent,  long  and  tempestuous 
voyages  which  the  company  re- 
quired. These  arguments,  it  is  evi- 
dent, Were  all  founded  on  the  in* 
terest  of  the  company  exclusively : 
but  their  next  argument  embraced 
the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large  | 
for,  in  the  evidence  which  tSey 
brought  before  parliament,  they 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  quan- 
tity of  oak  timber  growing  in  these 
kingdoms,  fit  for  naval  purposest 
had  very  much  diminished,  and  that 
this  deficiency  was  not  likely  to  be 
supplied  by  the  growth  of  neir 
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woods.  On  diis  point  we  shall 
*  offer  only  one.  observation : — but 
tbis  we  think  an  iipportant  one,  es- 
pecially if  i(  is  connected  with  the 
view  we  have  given,  and  the  re- 
marks which  we  have  offered,  re- 
specting the  state  of  arable  husbao- 
dry  in  this  kingdom  :  the  observa* 
tion  is  this,  tlvdt  in  a  country  where 
oorn  is  so  dear  as  in  thiis,  and  which 
bitherto  has  been  itot  equal  to  its 
own  full  and  regular  supply  In  that 
essential  article,  not  only  should  the 
immense  tracts  of  waste  land,— 
^xne  of  them  of  very  good  quality, 
gnd«  to  our  disgrace,  situated  almost 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our 
largest  towns; — not  only  should 
lhe.se  tracts  be  improvMl,  but  as  lit- 
tle land  as  possible  capable  of  bear- 
ing tolerable  crops  of  com  should 
be  sa£Fered  to  grow  timber.  If  this 
observation  be  true  ; — if  it  be  desir- 
able that  as  much  of  our  soil  21s  pos- 
sible should  be  given  up  to  the 
plough,  then  should  the  nation  at 
iar^e  view  their  interests  as  essen- 
tiafiy  the  same  as  those  of  the  East 
India  company,  with  respect  to 
building  ships  of  teak,  in  IndiH,  in- 
•tead  of  building  them  of  oak  in 
England.  With  such  a  strong  case 
in  tneir  favour,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  East  India  company 
were  met  with  facts  and  arguments 
equally  strong  by  their  opponents. 
Here  it  might  be  asked,  on  what 
ground  they  called  upon  the  legis- 
lature still  to  compel  the  company, 
'or  even  private  merchants,  to  build 
their  ships  of  oak  in  Britain,  when 
they  could  be  built  so  much  cheaper 
and  better,  of  teak,  in  India.  I'^hey 
could^  indeed,  bring '  forward  no 
facts  or  arguments  but  such  as 
touched  exclusively  on  their  own 
individual  interests  :  they  hitherto 
bad  received  the  protection  of  the 
legislature ;  «nd  if  that  protection 


were  withdraw,  they  and  the  nQ« 
merous  people  dependent  upon  them 
would  be  ruined.  But,  certainly, 
these  arguments  ought  not  to  liave 
any  weight,  even  ifthe  counter  in- 
terests of  the  East  India  company 
had  been  put  in  the  scale  against 
them,  and  tlie  interests  of  the  na- 
tion at  large  had  been  entirely  out 
of  the  question  ;  for  it  appears  hard 
and  unjust  to  con^pel  the  company 
to  employ  British  built  ships  merely 
because  by  this  means  British  ship* 
builders  will  be  benefited  :  and  yet 
do  not  many  of  our  jnonopolies,  or 
rather  our  protecting  duties,  or 
commercial  prohibitions,  proceed 
solely  on  this  ground  ?  Many  would 
undoubtedly  be  thrown  out  of  em» 
ploy  men  t ;  many  mi;*ht  be  abso- 
lutely ruined  by  the  total  or  partial 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  Many 
were  ruined,  or  at  least  thrown  out 
of  employ,  by  the  reformation  and 
by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ; 
so  that  this  fact  alone  will  not  con- 
stitute an  argumeilt.  Besides,  it 
should  be  remembered,  in  deciding 
on  this  question,  tha(  what  the  East 
India  company  requi^-e,  is  not  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  in 
their  most  essential  points,  L  e,  in 
what  respects  the  manning  of  the 
ships  they  employ  |  but  solely  the 
building  of  them ;  so  that,  if  what 
they  asked  for  was  granted  to  the 
Ration  at  large,  these  laws  would 
onl/  be  brought  into  that  sute  m 
which,  >iccording  to  many  political 
joeconomists,  they  ought  tohavebeen 
from  the  beginning ;  that  is,  they 
would  secure  a  supply  of  Sieamen> 
butnot  interfere  with  the  ships  them- 
selves. 

In  this  chapter,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  political  oeconomy  of  Britain 
during  the  year  1814,  it  would  be 
improper  to  pass  over  a  question 
which  was  discussed  towards  tfa6 
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close  of  die  year,  with  veiy  great 
interest,  and  which  will  in  all  pro- 
bability create  a  more  deep  and  ge- 
neral interest  before  this  volume 
comes  into  the  hands  of  our  read- 
ers :— we  allude  to  the  continuance 
of  the  property  or  rather  the  in- 
come tax. 

Before  the  time  of  king  William, 
wars  were  carried  on  by  money 
raised  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war;  but  in  his  reign,  loa.is  and 
consequently  the  national  ^uobt  be- 
gan : — as  he  was  by  no  means  se- 
curely fixed  on  the  throne,  it  was 
desirahle  to  give  the  moneyed  part  of 
the  nation  an  interest  in  supporting 
them ;  and  there  was  no  fear  that 
those  who  had  lent  govcrnmQnt 
money  would  be  backward  in  sup- 
porting that  government.  Thus,  by 
loans,  one  object  of  great  impor- 
tance; not  only  to  the  new  soveieign 
but  also  to  the  religious  and  civil  li- 
beities  of  the  nation  which  depended 
so  much  on  that  sovereign,  was  se- 
cured J  arid  so  far  the  new  system 
was  good  :  and  this  consequence  of 
it,  in  giving  to  a  great  portion  of 
the  nation  a  more  immediate  and 
deep  interest  in  the  government 
than  even  the  land  owners  possess, 
ha»  continued  and  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  th«  na- 
tional debt,  and  has  thus  given  a 
character  to  the  population  of  this 
country,  which  the  population  of  no 
othercountry  exhibits.  But,  in  aur 
other  point  of  view,  the  loan  system 
was  most  dreadfully  mischievous  : 
before  it,  wars  were  necessarily  li- 
mited in  their  expenditure  and  du- 
ration by  theabilit;^  of  the  nation  to 
pay  the  principal  sums  necessary  to 
carry  them  on  ;  but  after  ward «^  if 
the  nation  could  pay  the  interest  of 
the  sums  necessary  to  carry  them 
on,  they  w«tc  continoed. 

At  last*  however,  the  French  re* 
▼oliition,  that  wonderful  ev^t,  the 


effects  of  which  either  immediate  or 
indirect  penetrated  almost  -every 
where,  calling  op  the  part  of  this 
•country  for  unparalleled  pecuniary 
exertions,  ft  became  not  very  easy 
for  the  minister  to  raise  loans  on  ad« 
van tageous  terms:  besides,  perhaps, 
he  did  not  deem  it  quite  fair,  that 
by  such  an  immense  accumulation, 
of  national  debt  we  should  press  sg 
very  heavily  on  posterity,  while  the 
quarrel  for  which  the  expense  was 
incur^red  was  more  particularly  oui* 
own.  An  attempt,  therefore,  wa« 
to  be  made  to  raise  part  of  the  ex- 
penditure within  the  year,  or,  in 
other^ords,  to  Iiave  recourse  again 
to  those  financial  plans  for  raising 
money  which  were  customary  be* 
fore  king  Wiilian)'s  time.  The 
taxes  laid  gn  for  this  purpose  were 
called  w«ar  taxes ;  because  they  were 
expressly  declared  to  be  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  war,  5ind  not  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  national 
Jebt,  and  therefore  were  to  termi- 
nate wiih  the  war :  of  these  war 
taxes,  that  on  property  or  income 
was  the  principal :  at  first  it  wasle** 
vied  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. ;  but 
afterwards  it  was  raised  to  10  per 
cent. 

In  consequence  of  the  termination 
of  the  war  with  France,  i  was  na- 
turally expected  that  the  income 
tax  would  cease  ;  and  many  ques- 
tions were  put  to  ministers  on  this 
subject,  especially  in  the  house  of 
commons.  They  were  asked,  whe- 
ther they  did  not  agree  with  the 
public  opinion,  that  the  income 
tax  necessarily  terminated  with  the 
termination^ of  the  war?  To  this 
there  seemed  ut  first  some  inclinar 
tion  to  demur,  and  i'  was  appre- 
hended that,  as  we  were  still  at  war 
with  America,  ministers  would  urge 
that  die  tax  did  not  legally  expire : 
but  having  ascertained  that  the 
words  of  U\e  act  -by  which  thq  in- 
con)  e 
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come  tax  was  latd  on  were  ex- 
fNrcss»  and  that  the  war  in  which  we 
were  then  eneaged/  and  not  any 
/iiture  war  which  might  arise  be- 
fore the  French  war  were  termi- 
aatedy  was  most  unquestionably 
meant,  they  declared  that  in  their 
opinion  the  income  tux  must  ter- 
minate at  the  period  after  the  war 
fixed  by  the  act. 

The  opposition,  either  suspecting 
the  intenuons  of  ministry,  or  glad 
of  any  opportunity  of  harassing 
lhem»  and  of  exciting  against  them 
the  suspicions  and  ill-will  of  the  na- 
tion, were  not  content  with  this  an- 
swer; but  pres^d  ministry  to  de- 
clare whether  they  meant  to  renew 
the  tax.  This  measare,t  ministers 
replied,  would  depend  on  sudi  un- 
certain circumstances,  that  they 
could  not  give  a  decided  answer  to 
the  question.  Alarm,  deep  and  ge- 
neral, was  instantly  excited  by  this 
reply  of  ministers ;  for  few  people 
had  considered,  that^though  the  in- 
come tax  should  expire,  yet  minis- 
ters might  renew  it.  The  first 
place  which  took  measures  to  peti- 
tion parliament  against  it  was  the 
dty  of  London  ;  and  their  example 
vriU  pjobably  be  followed  by  most 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  at  the 
meeting,  both  of  tiie  common 
council  and  the  common  hall  of 
the  city  ofLondon,  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  dissentient  voice  to  the  resolu- 
tions which  reprobated  the  tax  ;  and 
nearly  all  the  arguments  which  can 
be  aclvanced  against  its  continuance 
were  brought  forward. 

In  considering  this  subject,  two 
distinct  points  ought  to  be  advert- 
ed to  ;  and  ihese  points  ought  care- 
fully to  be  kept  separate.  In  the 
first  place,  inquiry  ought  to  be 
made  whether  the  peace  taxes  are 
adequate  to  the  expenses  of  the 
peace  establishment ;  and  if  they  are 
aoti  whether  there  is  no  other  mode 


of  supplying  the  defictency,  or,  sit 
least,  part  of  the  deficiency,  but  by 
taxation :— -and  in  the  secopd  place, 
if  the  peace  taxes  are  found  unecjual 
to  (he  expenses  of  the  peace  esta- 
blishment, and  if  the  whoje  or  part 
of  the  deficiency .  must  be  supplied 
by  taxation,  whether  the  income 
tax  should  be  continueJ,  or  some 
other  tax  substituted  ;  and  if  it  is 
found  that  the  income  tax  on  the 
whole  is  preferable,  in  what  re- 
spect it  may  be  rendered  either 
more  productive,  or  less  oppressive 
and  unequal. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  with  re- 
spect to  the  adequacy  of  our  peaoe 
taxes  to  the  support  of  our  peace  es- 
tablishment, it  was  contended,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  not 
denied  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, that  our  peace  taxes  ex* 
ceeded  our  lowest  peace  establisb- 
mcnt  by  such  a  mere  trifie,  that, 
taking  unexpected  and  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  into  the  account* 
they  ought  not  by  a  wise  and  pro- 
vident statesman  to  be  considered 
equal  to  that  establishment :— nor 
can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
reflect  that  our  national  debt  is  fast 
approaching  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  one  thousand  millions,  the  in- 
terest of  which,  of  itself,  would  re- 
quire the  produce  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  regular  and  permanent 
taxes.  Besides  this,  we  must  take 
into  our  account,  that,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  every 
thing,  our  peace  establishment,  even 
allowing  it  to  be  on  the  same  mo- 
derate scale  on  which  it  was  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  or  the 
first  French  revolutionary  war, 
must  cost  much  more  than  it  did  at 
that  period:— but,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  Europe,  and  m 
the  circumsunees  in  which  Europe 
is  too  likely  to  be  for  some  time,  it 
would  not  be  safe  or  prodeat  to  re* 
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Hade  oDr  peace  establishment  so'lcnr 
^  it  was  prior  to  1793*  It  seems 
therefore,  abundantly  evident  that 
our  permanent  taxes  are  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  expenditure 
to  which  we  must  necessarily  be 
subject  durine  peace* 

The  next  uiing  to  be  considered 
is»  whether  the  necessity  of  addi* 
tional  taxation  in  peace  may  be 
avoided  entirely  or  in  part.     That 
it  may  be  avoided  was  strongly  con- 
tended for,  both  at  tlie  common 
council  and  common  hall :  and  the 
naotcesssLrj  and  extravagant  pen^ 
sions  giyen  to  a  number  of  people 
^were  pointed  out  as  affording  a 
source  of  public  income,   which 
would  render  additional  taxation 
unnecessary.      We  are  far    from 
feeling  the  slightest  wish  to  defend, 
or  even  to  palliate,  the  giving  or  re* 
ceiving  of  many  pensions  which 
appear  in  our  red  book,  consider- 
mg  them  not  only  a  shameful  waste 
of  the  public  money,  bttt  objection- 
able in  a  still  higher  point  of  view, 
as  lowering  the  confidence  of  the 
public  tn  the  purity  of  their  states- 
men, and  as  manifesting  too  strong 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  ministers  to 
depend  for  support,  rather  on  those 
who  are  paid  for  supporting  them, 
than  those  who  could  be  won  to  that 
object  solely  by    a  conviction  of 
their  ability  and  patriotism.     But, 
iriiile  ¥;e  thus  jnost  decidedly  and 
unequivocally  join  in  tlie  reproba- 
tion of  akaost  all  pensions  that  are 
grauted,  we  think  it  unfair  and  im- 
prudent to  lead  the  public  to  be- 
&eve»  that  the  amount  of  these  pen- 
sions is  so  very  great»  that,  ff  they 
were  abolished,  a  considerable  di- 
JDBfnution  of  taxation  would  take 
places  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  all 
^  pensions  granted  are  but  as  a 
4r€fp  of  water  compared  to  the 
ocean.    They  should  be  objected  t6» 
^ercfortt  <»  proper  grounds;  cexw 
ISH. 


tainly  in  soine  degree  as  pending,  to 
increase  odr  expenditure,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  nHost  rigid  occonomy 
in  every  particular,  however  tri- 
flings is  essentially  necessary,  and 
the  Highest  duty  of  ministers  |-^uc 
more  pointedly  and  especially  on 
the  grounds  to  which  we  before  al« 
Ittd^.  Patriots  compUtn  that  mi- 
nisters delude  the  public;  tUcj 
should  take  care  not  to  delude  theitt 
also  i  and  yet  that  diey  will  cer* 
tainly^do,  if  they  lead  them  to  er» 
pect  that,  by  the  abolition  even  of 
all  pensions,  any  considerable  por* 
tion  of  their  taxes  could  be  taken 
off. 

It  must  however  be  admitted^ 
that  much,  might  be  effected,  with 
respect  to  a  diminution  of  public  ex« 
penditure,  by  a  more  strict  and  re- 
gular (economy,  and  also  by  con- 
ducting public  business,  and  more 
especially  by  keeping  public  ac- 
counts as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
iQode  which  merchants  are  accus- 
tomed to ;  instead  of  retaining  with 
most  blind  and  bigoted  attacfimeoc 
the  modes  of  our  forefathers,  adopt- 
ed at  a  time  when  public  ^asine&s 
was  trifling,  and  before  experience 
had  given  system  to  the  manage- 
ment of  iL  Yet,  after  all  mat 
could  be  saved  in  these  ways,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  apprehehd^ 
that  our  permanent  taxes  would  by 
no  means  defiray  our  peace  expen* 
diture,  and  that  therefore  there 
would  be  an  absolute  necessity  of 
laying  on  fresh  burthens. 

We  come  therefore  to  the  consi« 
deration  of  the  next  point ;  vie.  as 
new  taxes  must  be  laid  on,  whether 
the  income  tax.  ought  to  be  coati^ 
nued,  or  its  place  supplied  by  od^r 
taxes. 

The  amount  of  the  war  taxes  for 

the  year  ended  the  5th  of  April 

ISH  was  twenty-ooe  millions;  of 

which  sum  the  income  ux  formed 
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about  fourteen  millions:  the  other 
f>crmancnt  taxes,  therefore,  are  tri- 
fKng  in  comparison  with  this,  :ind 
probably  would  hot  be  sufficient  to 
.laise  the  permanent  taxes  up  to  the 
average  amount  of  our  peace  esta- 
blishment, and  also  to  leave  an  ade- 
quate and  prudent  surplus.— In 
-considering  the  question  respecting 
the  justice  or  propriety  of  continu- 
hig  the  income  tax,  it  becomes  us 
most  carefully  to  guard  against  a 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  a 
tkihrMe  tax,  in  a  public  and  patrt- 
ottc  point  of  view,  and  also  against 
thi^.  admission  of  our  interests,  or  of 
partial  and  comparatively  trifling 
objections,  into  the  detision  or  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject.  People 
who  sufier  under  taxation  so  much 
as  the  people  of  this  country  do, 
are  too  apt  to  consider  any  tax 
as  unjust  and  oppressire,  which 
is  very  productive ;  whereas  this 
very  circumstance  ought  to  be  one 
oP  the  strongest  recommendatfo^is 
of  a  tax  to  the  adoption  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  cheerful  payment  of 
it,  provided  there  be  no  other  seri- 
ous an^  well  grounded  complaint 
against  it,  Tms  is  so  very  obvious, 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  interfe- 
rencc  and  influence  of  our  interests, 
we  should  not  hesitate  one  moment 
^o  acknowledge  the  truth  of  it :  but, 
SL^our  interests  do  interfere  so  much 
on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  of- 
fer some  x)bservatidns  and  argu- 
ments in  support  of  it.  We  take  it 
all  along  for  granted,  that  taxes  to  a 
certain  amount  must  be  raised :  now 
ocruinly,  if  any  tax  is  unproductive 
to  the  amojant  calculated  upon, 
either  by  its  being  easily  or  gene- 
rally evaded,  of  from  any  other 
cause,  there  must  be  a  necessity  for 
iayintr  on  other  taxes  in  order  to 
toitke  up  the  calculated  amount; 
and  thus  the  public  wtU  be  burthen- 
•d  with  all  the  vexation  and  expense 


of  collecting  two  taxes  instcacl  of 
one.  If,  therefore,  the  objection  to 
the  income  tax  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance xhsM  it  is  very  productive, 
and  consequently  draws  a  great  deal 
of  money  out  ot  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  that  objection  ought  not  to 
be  suflRered  to  weigh  against  it ;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  very  circumstance 
which  ought  to  recommend  it. 

Against  the  prindpk  of  the  tax, 
therCTore,  it  appears  to  us  that  little 
or  no  objection  can  be  made  :  it  hai 
been  urged,  I^y  taxes  to  a  similav 
amount  on  articles  of  consumption) 
and  then  every  person  can  pay  his 
pan  of  them  or  not,  according  to 
his  pleasure  or  convenience.  %ut 
the  very  recommendation  of  such  a 
tax  ought  to  he  a  most  serious  ob« 
jection ;  for,  arguing  all  alon^  on 
the  assumption  that  the  fair  ana  ne« 
cessary  expenses  of  government  re. 
quire  a  certain  sum,  it  is  the  du^ 
of  every  individual  to  contribute  hb 
proportion  according  to  his  means, 
towards  that  sum;  and  any  mode 
of  taxation  by  which  he  would  be 
enabled  to  evade  paying  his  due 
proportion  would  be  unfair,  because^ 
by  thus  rendering  the  tax  not  so 
productive  as  it  was  calculated  it 
would  be,  it  would  create  the  ne* 
cessity  of  laying  on  a  new  lax^f— 
Tuxes  on  those  articles  of  consump* 
tion,  therefore,  the  use  of  which 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  are 
proper  and  fair  taxes  ;  but  this  cha- 
racter cannot  be  applied4o  taxes  on 
such  articles  of  consumption  as 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

If,  therefore^  the  mcome  tas 
could  be  laid  pa  and  raised  in  such 
a  manner  as  ihax  every  penon 
should  pay  his  doe  proportion  of 
it,  it  would  have  another  recom^ 
mendatiott  in  its  favour ;  for,  besides 
being  so  very  productive,  it  wouUi 
not  press  unequally  on  any  part  oi 
the  community^  nor  would  it  rendes 
another 
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Another  tax  necessaiy^  by  any  de- 
scription of  people  being  able  to 
evade  the  payment  of  it. 

In  the  d^ates  which  took  place 
in  the  common  council  and  common 
hall  respecting  the  probable  re- 
newal of  this  tax,  it  seems  to  us  that 
objections  were  urged  to  it  not 
nearly  of  so  strong  a  nature  as  those 
which  mi^ht  be  brought  aj^ainst  it. 
These  objecdons  related  principally 
to  two  points^  and  merely  proved 
(on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
well  founded)  that  in  all  modes  of 
taxation  there  must  be  some  op 
pTession»  otherwise  the  tax  would 
be  ev^  led,  since  a  large  proportion 
of  peoole  will*  evade  taxes  if  they 
possibly  can,  and  consequently 
measures  must  be  taken  by  govern^ 
ment  to  prevent  such  evasion  ;  and 
these  measures  being  necessarily 
general,  are  oppressive  or  disagree- 
able to  such  as  do  not  wish  to  evade 
the  payment.  The  other  point,  to 
which  .the  objections  brought  for- 
ward in  the  city  of  London  related, 
naerely  proved  that  there  must  be 
partial  mischief  to  individuals  re- 
sulting from  most  other  taxes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  objected 
that  the  income  ux  gave  the  com- 
missioners under  it, an  inquisitorial 
power ;  they  had  a  right  to  scruti- 
nize most  narrowly  into  the  incomes 
of  individuiUs,  which  of  course 
could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  their 
feelings,  and  in  many  cases  could 
not  be  beneficial  to  tlie  state  of  their 
affairs.  This  undoubtedly  is  a  se- 
rious pbjeaion ;  and  if  there  is  po 
modeof  removing  it,  of  appointing 
cpnunijssioners  ^o  will  ^nd  can 
discharge  their  duty  togov^mment, 
and  to  the  people  at  larg^,  f  for  let 
It  not  be/orgotten  that,  on  the  sup* 
position  that  taxes  are  necfs&ary, 
the  people  are  more  interested  than 
"tfie  government  that  thfj  should 
be  productive  an4  i^ly  peUcct* 


ed):  if  such  conunissiiraeTS  cannot  be 
appointed  as  will  discharge. their 
duty  and  at  the  same  time  carefully 
abstain  from  all  unnecessary  pro* 
ce)?dingof  an  inquisitorial  andharih 
character,  then,  indeed,  the  tax 
though  so  very  productive  cannot  be 
defended.  But  it  appears  to  us, 
that  by  a  different  mode  of  appoint- 
ing commissioners,  and  by  beings 
more  select  and  careful  in  the  a|^ 
pointment,  this  objecdon  might  m 
a  great  degree  W  obviated:  it 
ought  also  to^  reftiembered,  that 
in  many  cases  their  inquisitorial 
and  harsh  behaviour  is  rendered  ne« 
cessary,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
excused  on  the  ground  that  con- 
stant attempts  are  making  to  evade 
the  tax,  and  that,  if  these  attempts 
were  discontinued,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  such  conduct  on 
tlieir  parts. 

In  the  second  place  it  was  urged 
against  the  tax,,  that  in  many  cases 
ft  was  hu^hly* prejudicial  to  the  in* 
terests  ot  creditors :  for  instance^  a 
person  is  deeply  involved;  his  in« 
come,  in  fact,  is  next  to  nothings 
but  being  justly  apprehensive  that, 
if  his  circumstances  were,  known, 
his  creditors  would  make  him  a 
bankrupt,  and  besides  being  desi- 
rous ot  still  getting  credit,  he  re«i 
turns  a  large  income:  the  conse- 
quence is,  tnat  he  is  suffered  to  go 
on,  contracting  more  debts,  and 
tlius  involving  more  people  in  his 
own  ruin.  This  undoubtedly  also  is 
an  eviji ;  but  even  if  it  could  not  be 
removed,  it  is  not  an  evil  so  gene* 
rally  diffused,  or  of  such  infini- 
tude, as  to  call  for  the  abolition  of  a 
tax  that  produces  fourteen  millU 
ons  annually  :-*ihis  evil,  it  is  evi*  * 
dent,  weuld  not  exist,  if  the  com* 
missiooers  and  those  concerned  in 
the  colkction  of  the  tax  were  s^ 
cretl  that  is,  if  they  discfaaigc^ 
their  duty  in  a  conscientious  man* 
N2  ncr» 
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per:  amdcertainlj  with  proper  tare 
on  the  part  of  goTeitiment,  this  evil 
might  in  a  (i^reat  measure  be  re* 
moved.  Any  hoWf  as  we  just  ob^ 
served,  it  is  of  too  trivial  and  partial 
a  nature  to  be  ur^ed  as  a  sufficient 
reason  to  aboli^  tiie  income  tax,  if 
teo  other  more  serioas  and  fatal  ob« 
/Actions  lie  against  it. 

On  these  two  points  therefore, 
thdiigh  undoubtedly  capable  of  fur- 
nishing ample  topics  for  declama- 
tion, there  does  not  ieem  to  us  to  rest 
,  much  ground  for  solid  objection ; 
for  we  cannot  too  frequently  and 
coolly  recollect,  ^at  all  taxes  must 
be  grievous  and  unacceptable ;  that 
ki  tne  mode  of  collecting  inany 
there  must  be  an  infringement  on 
.individual  liberty  and  secrecy ;  and 
above  all,  that  in  taxation  govern* 
fiitnt  have  only  a  choice  of  evils, 
and  that  the  productiveness  of  any 
tax  will  and  ought  in  the^*  opinion  to 
weigh  against  manyjtemporary  and 
partial  evils.  If  the  sum  or  part  of 
the  MKk  raised  by  the  income  tax 
is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  peace 
establishment  of  the  country,  those 
who  object  to  the  income  tax  diould 
show  that  there  are  other  modes  cf 
taxation  which  would  be  prodiic* 
tnre  to  the  necessary  and  desired 
amount,  and  tliat  at  the  same  time 
would  be  less  opjpressive  and  unfair^ 

The  most  senoos  and  formidable 
objections  to  this  tax,  in  our  opini- 
on, are  not  to  its  principle,  nor  to 
.  the  oppressions  and  tvu%  to  which 
in  some  instances  it  gites  rise,  but 
to  the  pattiaiity  of  eome  of  its  lead« 
in^  regulations. 

In  the  first  plaree,  it  tnakee  no 
distinction  between)  property  and  ifl- 
come :  it  might,  pmaps,  in  tome 
eases  be  difficult  to  draw  the  lint 
between;  but  aprely  tiiis  is  no  good 
rtason  for  not  atrempting  16  draw 
the  line  at  aH:  ita  maay  caaes^  anid 
Ihoie  MO  of  ffMiimfMtoM,  tfie 


distinction  between  ftcpettf  tn4 
income  is  sufficiently  broad  and  ob* 
Tious.  That  such  a  distinctio;t 
ought  to  be  made  ;  that  it  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  act,  is  undoubted  }  tor  what  can 
be  more  unfair,  than  to  oblige  a  man 
who  makes  500L  a  year  by  his  own 
personal  exertions  or  talents,-— who 
has  no  property,— to  pay  the  same 
proportion  of  his  income  annually 
to  the  expenses  of  the  state,  ^s  the 
man  who  derives  500/.  from  landt 
or  from  a  principal  sunn  of  money  i 
In  the  first  case,  a  man  is  worth  a 
Tery  few  years  purchase  of  his  in* 
come  according  to  his  age,  1«  alth* 
&c. ;  and  out  of  his'  income  he  is 
obliged  to  provide  entirely  for  hiA 
childfen,  as  well  as  for  his  own  old 
age  :  in  the  other  case,  the  real  ra- 
lue  of  the  man's  property  does  not 
depend  in  the  slightest  degree  on  his 
age  or  health  ;  whatever  they  be, 
his  land  or  money  will  fetch  exactly 
the  same,  and  it  forms  a  fund  for 
his  old  age  and  his  children*  It 
seems  therefore  very  obvious  that* 
according  to  all  principles  of  justice 
and  the  fair  principle  of  all  uxa« 
tioo,  mere  income  ought  not  to  be 
taxed  at  such  a  rate  as  property. — 
There  is,  however,  one  objection 
urged  against  this  view  of  the  ques* 
tion  which  it  may  be  well  to  consi« 
der  s  it  is  said  that  the  income  tax 
only  looks  to  one  year,  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  future  or 
permanent  property  of  the  person 
taxed|  and  that,  loolring  thusto  one 
year,  500/.  derived  in  the  course  of 
that  time  from  personal  esertioB 
er  talent  is  <eqmi  ttk  real  vidue  f o 
SOOi.  derived  from  land ;  diat  the 
security  and  protection  of  the  form- 
er, fer  that  periods  is  at  desirable 
(or  rather  more  se)  as  the  security 
and  pft9t«dtion  of  Ae  lattery  aM 
diere»ore^fctmerH>ughtto  pay  «i 
hwif  to.  ge^^erwMflit  as  ^  Wter. 
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This  el^eetioa  however  «s  merely 
jplatuible:  it  will  not  bear  close  ex* 
aminattoa ;— for  it  assumes  Aat» 
with  respect  to  the  income  tax^ 
which  is  In  fact  the  evil  in  it  com- 
plied of;  the  complaint  is,  tliat 
the  tax  looks  only  to  one  year ;  tha^ 
it  does  nu|  look  to  f ntiire  or  rather  to 
pennanent  property^  and  that  thus 
It  is  unequal ;  for  certainly  it  is  one 
ef  the  mocit  essential  principles  of 
just  and  equitable  taxaticui,  that 
everj  person  ought  to  be  taxed  ac* 
cordtng  to  his  means,  or  the  real 
worth  of  his  fortune;  and  it  can 
never  be  contended  that  the  means 
ek  ml  worth  of  SOO/,  derived  from 
personal  exertion  or  taknts,  is  no 
Bwre  than  that  derived  from  land. 
la  this  respect,  th^tfore,  if  the  in* 
eome  tax  is  coptinued,  it  ought  to 
heamendedt 

4n  the  next  (dace,  the  rates  of 
tfttation  ought  to  vary,  not  only 
aoeording  a^  income  is  personal  or 
permanent,  but  also  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  income:  it 
sbQuld  not  be  ths|t  a  man  pos^ 
sessif^  2QP/.  per  anni^  should  pay 
the  same  proportion  out  of  it,,  as  a 
XB^  possessing  20»OQOi/i  per  an- 
num ;  certainly  the  hitter  ought  to 
contribute  a  much  greater  pi'Opor- 
tiofi  (^  his  incofloe  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  $tHte  than  the  former.  To 
ihis  propo^  alteration^  however, 
there  are  some  objections :  it  i^ 
urged  that  the  yery  nature  and 
xnes^ing  of  a  fair  and  equitable  tax 
is,  that  by  it  every  individual  should 
pa/  in  exaa  proportion  to  Us 
means;  jbut  that  if  the  man  of 
2QfiOOL  per  mrnuln  paid  mote'than 
10  per  eeaUf  wbile.the  man  of  200/. 
f0r  annnrn  paid  only  10  pef..eent.| 
the  former* would  in  fact  be  conth* 
hutingnioire  than  his  due  propor* 
ctoflit  and  therefore  the  tax  woqU 
Ihoi  he  just  aiid  equitable.  But  we 
must  iQoi^jnorej^anovl^  mo  the 


cast,  if  we  would  accurately  and 
fully  ascertain  its  real  nature,  Iq 
the  present  state  of  expenditure  and 
society  in  Brit^ia,  a  man  worth 
SOOil.  a  year  with  a  family  can 
biirely  supply  himself  and  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  lafe,  and  give 
his  children  a  proper  education  p^^ 
whereas  a  man  of  20,000/.  a  )rear 
with  the  same  iamily  can  s^^^jr 
himself  and  them^  net  only  with  the 
necessaries  but  with  all  the  com* 
forts  and  most  if  not  all  the  luxurief 
of  life.  Why  then '  should  the 
former  be  deprived  by  taxaticm  of 
any  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe,  or  rcn* 
dered  unable,  to  educate  his  chtl* 
dren  properly,  while  the  latter  is* 
merely  deprived  probacy  6f  only 
one  luxury,  and  suffered  to  retain  all 
the  rest,  and  all  the  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  life  ?  Incomes  below 
a  certain  amount,  and  weekly  wages 
if  they  do  not  reach  30i«  are*  ex« 
em pt  from  the  income  tax.  Why 
stop  here  ?  Why  not  make  an  as# 
ceodin?  scale  i  and  if  «5  per  cent,  is 
taken  from  200/f  per  annum,  take 
7, 10,  15,  and  even  iO,  frqjn  lOOO/^ 
15,000,  '2(J,000and  krger  incomes} 
If  tlien  there  is  a  necessiiy  for  an 
additional  tax  to  (he  permanent 
taxes  ;— if  the  abolition  of  unmerit* 
ed  pensions,  and  the  most  rigid  oeco* 
noiny  in  all  the  branches  of  public 
expenditure,  will  not  supply  a  sum 
equal  to  the  deficiency ;  it  appears 
to  us  chat  the  mcome  ux,  provided 
its  necessary  evils  are  softened  ae 
much  (IS  possible,  and  its  incidental 
and  partial  evils  removed,  and  pro* 
vided  ^property  were  taxed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  mere  income,  and 
large  incomes  iii  a  greater  propor^ 
tion  than  snuill  incomes ;  and  prot 
vided  moreover,  some  le&i  essential 
alterations  were  made  with  respect 
to  deductions  for  children  ;r— we  say 
that.it  appears  to  us,  that  the  in« 
^ome  tf^x>  on  the  whole,  is  preferable 
N3  IQ 
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to  znj  odier  tax ;  and  that  for  two 
TeascitBf  very  essential  in  consider- 
ing the  propriety  and  advantages  of 
taxes;  viz.  that  it  is  very  px^duc- 
tive^  and  that  it  is  collecteil  at  very 
little  expense.  The  sum  which  is 
raised  by  it,  might,  however,  be 
spread  more  equally  over  the  na- 
tion, even  if  no  alteration  took 
place  in  the  tax,  provided  the  com- 
missioners were  equally  strict  and 
impartial  every  where;  for  every 
person's  knowledge  must  inform 
him,  that  though  in  some  pases 
more  is  paid  than  the  real  income 
ought  to  pay,  either  owing  to  the 
commissioners  or  to  the  person 
•himself,  yet  in  many  noore  instances 
not  two  thirds  of  the  income  are 
returned  or  taxed  ;  consequently, 
if  measures  could  be  taken  to  levy 
the  tax  equally,  either  the  fourteen 
millions  now  collected  would  be 
more  equally  distributed,  or  a  moch 
larger  sum  if  necessary  might  be 
collected. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this 
topic,  because,  every  year,  what- 
ever relates  to  the  finances  of  Bri- 
tain becomes  of  more  serious  inter- 
est and  importance;  and  because 
there  is  no  feature  in  the  taxation  of 
the  country  which  more  plainly 
proves  hs  great  resources,  and  which 
ti'ds  given  rise  to  more  discussion, 
both  in  a  financial  and  general 
point  of  view,  than  the  income  tax. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter, 
and  what  we  have  to  offer  on  the 
})6litical  ceconomy  of  Great  Britain 
during  1814',  with  a  slight  and  ge- 
neral sketch  of  its  trade  and  com- 
merce for  that  year,  ai)d  with  some 
anticipations  on  the  proj^able  ef« 
fects  which  peace  will  produce  on 
them.  It  is  well  known'Biat  the 
principal  reason  ^htch  induce!^  Bo- 
naparte to  declare  that  war  with 
Russia  which  'produced  his  rttin; 
was  his  desire  to  force  that  empire 


to  adhere  to  the  conttftental  sy« 
stem,  as  it  was  called.    Neatly  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe  he  had 
so   completely  brought  under  his 
sway,  that  British  produce  and  ma<«' 
nufactures  could  be  inlrciduced  bto 
it  only  in  an  indirect  and  clandes*' 
tine  manner:  and  yet  so  penetrating 
and   active*  is  the  spirit  of  com* 
merce,  that  it  contrived  to  find  its 
way,  even  into  France  itself,  in  tmte 
of  the  decrees  of  the  emperor.   The 
trade,  however,  which  the    mer- 
chants of  Britain  carried  on  wii^ 
Bonaparte  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  was  of  a  very  different  d^ 
scription  from  that  to  which  they* 
had  been  accustomed  prior  to  the 
first  French  i^volutionary  war,  and 
to  which  they  hoped  to  resort  at  the 
period  of  a  continental  peace.     An 
soon  as  the   French  armies  were 
driven  from  the  shores  of  the  Bahic 
"^and  the  ports  in  the  north  of  Ei»** 
rope,  the  productions  and  manii^ 
factures  ofBritain  were  poured  into 
the  continent ;  and  the  hopes  of  her 
merchants  were  roused  that  the  de- 
mand for  them  would  soon  make 
up  for  the  unsteady,  harassing  and 
partial  trade  which  they  had  so 
long  carried  on  :  these  hopes  were 
raised  still  higher  when  peace  took 
place ;  and  undoubtedly  to  all  ap« 
pearance  they  wer&  well  founded. 
In  the  first  place,  the  continent  had 
been  long  deprived  of  many  arti- 
cles, which  either  were  real  neces* 
saries,  or  which  custom  had  ren« 
dered  so :  these,  therefore,  it  was 
expected  they  would  be  again  most 
anxious  to  possess.    In  the  second 
place,  Britain  had  formerly  been  thtf 
best  customer  for  ohe  superfliK>iis 
produce  of  the  continent:  thus,  die 
renewal  of  a  commerce  which  pro- 
mised such  great  mutual  advan^ 
ta^s  was  csuctilated  upon  as  cer- 
tain.   But,  lastly,  Britain  expected 
thati  as  she  had  done  so  much  foii 
'      EuropCj 
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T,QTCptf  Earope  would  discover 
her  gratitude  by  admitting  her 
merchandize  on  the  most  liberal 
teriuik* 

Such  were  the  grounds  of  the 
hopes  entertained  by  our  conuner- 
cisu  men,  that  the  trade  of  this 
country  would  by  the  peace  be  ren- 
dered more  flourfshing  than  it  had 
ever  been ;  and  led  on  l^y  these 
hopes,  they  were  disposed  to  enter 
on  most  extensive  speculations. 
But  in  a  very  short  time  ic  was 
ascertained  that  these  hopes  were 
by  lio  means  built  on  a  good  foun- 
dation* fiouaparte,  indeed,  had 
not  been  able  to  exclude  our  mer- 
chandize from  the  continent;  but 
he  had  rendered  the  importation  of 
it  so  hazardous  and  expensive,  that, 
ibi  price  of  it  being  greatly  raised, 
the  consumption  was  also  greatly 
diminished ;  while^  this  circum^p 
stance,  and  the  encouragement  he 
gAve  to  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  articles  which  used  to  be  got 
from  this  country,  had  renderad 
the  continent  much  less  dependent 
Upon  us'  than  it  forjrnerly  had  been. 
But,moreover,  the  inhabitants  were 
so  impoverished  by  war,  that  they 
were  not  able  to  purchase  our  com- 
modities so  extensively  as  they  had 
done;  and  the  devastations  of  war 
had  also  put  a  stop  to,  or  greatly 
checked,  the  production  of  those 
articles  v^hich  used  to  be  exchange 
«d  for  our  goods. 

Such  were  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  renewed  commercial  inter- 
coorse,  arising  irom  the  state,  dis- 
position, and  habits  of  the  people : 
but  there  were  also  obstacles  thrown 
in  the  way  of  this  intercourse  by 
the  governments  themselves;  by 
tho^  governments  which  had  been 
r^est&ished  by  the  money  and 
^  9rfl9»s  of  Britain^ 


Our  merchants,   therefore,   at* 
least  that  part  of  them  who  look 
forward  with  impartial  and  com* 
prehensive  eyes,  not  only  were  dts* 
appointed,   in  the  first  result   of 
peace,  with  regard  to  oommer^» 
but  they  also  were  apprehensive 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  this 
country,  our  commerce  with  the 
continent  could  never  arise  to  that 
pitch  which  the  more  sanguine  an- 
ticipated.    And  in  this  opmion  we 
are  disposed  to  coincide ;.  for»  whefi 
we*  reflect  that  the  price  at  which 
we*sell  our  merchandize  must  env 
able  our- merchants  to  pay  their 
portion  of  an  enormous  taxation»^ 
besides  leaving  them  such  profits 
as  are  necessary  to  the  support  of 
a    much    higher  rank  in  s^iet^ 
than  the  merchants  on  the  conti« 
nent  in  general  aim  at,  and  that 
too  ia  a  country  where  every  ar^ 
tide  is   exorbitantly  dear,    (inde- 
pendently of  the  effects  of  taxadbir 
on  its  price,)  we  must  be  convinced 
that  not  all  our  capital,  aided  as  ir 
is  by  most  wonderful  savings  bp 
lat>our,  and  by  skill  and  industry^ 
as  yet  unrivalled,  will  long  enabkr 
us  to  undersell  in  th^ir  own  mar-r: 
kets,  goods  {he  produce   or  ma^ 
nufacture  of  "countries  compara-. 
tively  untaxed^    where  labour    if 
dienpv  and  into  which,  moreover,* 
it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  every 
improvement  with  which  w*e  are 
acquainted.     This,  to  a^y' nation, 
can  be  no  encouraging  prospect  j- 
but  it  is  peculiarly  gloomy  to  a 
nation  like  Britain,  which  requires 
a  flourishing-  and  extended  cotUi; 
merce,    not  only  to  support  tlie 
pressure  of  her  national  debt,  but 
also  to  preserve  her  dominion  on 
tile  seas. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Zhmnslie  Hi^atty  ffGrtat  BrUain  and  Irehnd'^Introdttctorji  R4mart^im  tit 
UnsieaJmess  of  the  British  Peoplc^Thw-  Interest  ta^th  tMcked^  and  spm 
hs$^lnst<mee$  rfthi^,  h  tie  Cases  of  tie  Dnieo/  Twrh^  the  Expedtiim  t9 
Wtdchereny  Sir  Francis  Burdelt^  and  the  Princess  of  Walt  S^^CiraansitmctS 
respecting  her  during  1814 — Her  Letters  to  tie  Queen  and  tie  JR^gent^r^ 
Xemarts  am  ier  aceeptmg  an  increa$ed  jfilotu/mre^  and  leaving  fhe  Country 
r^The  Princess  Ciaritfto^^Stati  rf  Jrtiaad^^rQttara9ttottt*s  Letter  iJnstiea 
'Fletcher's  Address. 


IT  has  been  frequently  remark- 
ed, and  not  without  consider- 
libie  tnith  and  justice,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  their 
feelings  and  interests  on  political  to- 
pics easily  roused,  and  as  easily 
Ifnd  speedily  laid ;  to  a  stranger  it 
woiild  appear^  when  they  are 
rbuseds  sQch  is  the  degree  of  agita- 
tk>ii  and  violence  to  which  they 
give  birth,  at  least  among  the  po- 
pulace, that  some'^atal  and  over- 
irhelmine  commotion  was  at  hand  j 
%ut,  to  his  surprise  and  astonish- 
trtent,  in  a  very  short  time  every 
tiifng  i^  calm,  every  grievance 
aeetns  forgotten,  till  again  $ome 
new  event  excites  the  same  appa- 
rently  deep  and  threatening  interest 
as  before.  ^Phis  character  of  (lie 
English  is  rot  pec^Iiar  to  them  in 
its  nature;  but  it  certainly  is  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  appears; 
fXiid  in  this  respect  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  botli  by  the  phijosoplier  and 
the  statesman :  the  lattpr  it  more 
particularly  instructs^  pot  to  be 
exceedingly  alarmed  at  these  ap- 
pearances of  dissatisfaction  and 
tumalt;  not  to  irritate  theip  by 
Ytoient  measures,  but  to  b)i  almost 
heedless  spectators  of  thein,  in  the 
Arm  conQdence  that  they  urill  soon 
^bside. 

It  it  wpre  necessary  to  iUoi- 
trate  and  justify  t"Ke  truth  of  this 
remark  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  the 
principal  djHicuIty  would  be  in  the 


selection  of  the  most  recent  and 
striking :  we  might  appeal  to  the 
case  of  the  duke  of  Yorlc :  the  agi- 
tation of  the  public  mind  on  tliif 
subject  was  so  great  and  general^ 
that  many  symptoms  of  determiti* 
ed  dissatisfaction  ma(le  their  ap- 
pearance; but  how  soon  was  all 
tranquil;  how  soon  was  aU  fbr« 
gotten  1  it  may  indeed  be  said^ 
that  the  public  mind  was  cranquiU 
li^ed  by  the  resignation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief: undoubtedly  it 
was ;  but  if  the  feelings  and  opiT 
nions  so  loudly  and  generally  ex-* 
pressed  by  the  nation  bad  been  as 
sincere  and  deeply  grounded  as 
they  seemed  to  be,  would  not  his 
reappointment,  after  a  very  short 
perick),  have  again  excited  nearly 
as  great  a  sensation?  and  yet  it 
passed  over  almost  unheeded.  The 
case  of  Walcheren  is  still  more  in 
point:  in  the  expedition  to  diis 
place,  ;Diore  circumstances  had 
combined  to  disappoint,  irritate^ 
and  influence  tlie  public  mind 
than  perhaps  had  ever  met  before  i 
an  armament  unps|raileled  in  mag« 
nitude  had  returned,  after  a  total 
failure  in  its  object,  at  a  period 
Tl^en  its  co-operatiott  in  another 
part  of  the  continent  would  pro* 
oably  have  '  been  attended  with 
most  essential  benefit  to  the  CHue 
of  England,  and  of  ail  Europe :  and 
this  fiilure  had  principally  arisen  . 
from  the  appointment  of  a  man 
"        '        '*  knowi^ 
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laowo  to  eTaybodjr  to  be  totally 
inemnpetefit  to  the  command  to 
ivhidi  h^  had  been  mtsed  by  xni« 
lusters;  from  an  almost  total  t^* 
Aorance  of  the  natore  and  strength 
of  the  pkces  to  be  attacked,  and 
from  dve  scanty  and  madequats 
supply  of  the  necessary  means. 
Not  only,  however,  had  our  troops 
femmed  wkhoot  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  object ;  but  they 
had  returned,  also,  labouring  mi- 
der  disorders  which  the  clmate 
abravs  infltcted  on  strangers,  but 
which  had  not  been  foreseen  or 
fftiarded  against.'  As  usual,  the 
nrilure  of  this  expedition  excit- 
ed a  Tcry  general  and  str  ng  dis- 
pleasm^  among  the  people;  but 
what  was  the  issue?  While  the  in- 
▼esttgation  was  going  on  in  parlia- 
ment, the  case  of  sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  occurred;  the  disgrace  of 
Walcheren  was  forgotten ;  the  case 
of  the  baronet  gave  rise  to  a  still 
more  alarming  degree  of  irritation, 
whkh  certainly  at  one  period 
direatened  the  safetv  of  the  metro- 
j^lis,  but  which  in  the  space  of  a 
very  few  weeks  was  itself  lost  in 
some  new  cause  of  popular  curio- 
sity or  complaint.  But  it  is  need- 
leas  to  multiply  insunces;  we 
shall  therefore  advert  only  to  one 
more,  vix.  to  the  case  of  the  prin« 
cess  of  Wales :  in  her  case,  feel* 
ings  were  enlisted  which  could 
.  not  enter  into  any  of  the  former 
cases.  She  was  a  womi^,  ^nd  a 
stranger  ^—^he  mother  of  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  throne ;  she 
bad  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  na- 
tion, most  grossly  calumniated; 
this  calumny,  her  nosband,  bet  mu 
toral  protector,  had  not  repelled ; 
it  was  even  suspected  that  he  did 
adc  IM  ^lat  indignation  at  it 
irtrich  the  people  felt :  feelings  aris- 
W  from  mese'caoBes  mixed  them- 
s^es  up  with  feelings  of  a  public. 


mrture;  andfbrk  time  die  priiiont 

of  Wales  interested  the  puUic  9ft 
mvich,  that  a  stranger  ttf  thetit 
might  have  supposed  rhtt  tbefP 
wc«ld  not  have  subsided  till  thevb* 
jeer  that  had  roused  them  was  fnllf 
revenged  on  her  calumniators  hf 
their  panishment,  and  her  own  nk* 
storation  to  the  pratectSon  and  h^ 
▼our  of  her  husband*  Ceroiinly^ 
neither  of  these  efiecu  took  placet 
a  reluctant!  qualified,  indecisiw»» 
and  inconsequential  acbiowle^*» 
meot  of  the  innocence  of  the  priii» 
cess  was  indeed  ^ven,  m  parlta^ 
ment,  by  the  ministers  of  toe  st** 
gent ;  but  the  conduct  which  she 
still  experienced,  proved  that  thia 
acknowledgement  did  not  receive 
an  echo  in  the  regent's  breast,  soul 
that  it  had  been  ^torted  rather 
by  the  fet^ngs  and  interest  whkh 
the  public  manifested  on  Che  occa« 
STon,  than  by  a  conviction  of  kt 
real  truth.  Long  before  the  close 
of  the  year  the  princess  was  far« 
gotten;  and  we  slmll  percefve 
shortly,  that  even^sh  indignities 
offered  to  her,  dixring  1814,  could 
produce  only  a  very  feeble  and 
partial  rish^  of  public  interest  as 
her  favour.  The  year  1814  brought 
forth  very  few  occasions  of  mam« 
festing  the  strong  but'fleetii^  in* 
terest  to  which  the^  public  am 
liable,  and  to  which  we  have  Just 
alluded  r  the  only  cases  of  import* 
ance  were  those  of  lord  Cochrane^ 
and  of  the  princess  of  Wades  and 
the  princess  Charlotte.;  and  on 
thesenveshidl  make  a  fewremarksr 
both  as  matters  of  historv,  and 
more  especially  as  lUnstrMve  of 
our  manners  and  character. 

it  is  needless,  and  w^old  be  tm- 
interesdng,  to  enter  into  a  detailtd 
ac;eonnt  of  lord  Cochftoe^  case ;; 
at  our  readers  wiU  find  the  whole; 
transaction  explained,  as  far  at 
bast  as  the  mystery  has  yet  be^ 
unfoldedt 
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wnfAdeAf  m  our  Principal  Occtirw 
jencesy  and  also  in  the  debates  to 
which  it  gare  rise  in  the  house  of 
Cosmnons :  we  shall  therefore  con- 
tent*, oursdves  with  a  hsure  outline 
of  It. 

'  We  have  frequently  remarlEedy 
that  one'of  the  consequences  of  the 
wars  in  which  we  were  engaged 
with  revolutionary  France^  was  an 
abnest  total  change  in  the  charac* 
terof  our  noercantile  transactions  r 
enr  nterchaatSy  unlike  their  an- 
cestnrsp  mstead  of  looking  forward 
,t)o  the  accumulation  of  a  fortune^ 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  long  and  unwearied  in- 
dbstry ;  mstead  of  being  contented 
with  the  hope  that  each  year  would 
add  a  little  to  their  stock  of  wealth, 
tmsted  almost  entirely  to  specula- 
tjbn;  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  wf  re  generally  speaking,  either 
xien  of  very  large  or  of  no  property. 
AH  wars,  by,  rendering  regular 
trade  difficult  and  uncertain,  must 
'ia  som^  deme  produce  this  change 
in  the  character  of  mercantile 
transactions ;  but  the  late  French 
Wars>  from  causes  which  are 
IDO  obvious  and  recent  to  need 
partieidar  statement  or  illustra- 
tion, rendered  this  chanee  much 
greater  jtttd' more  general  than  it 
ever  bad  been  before*  It  was  not 
ID  be  expected  that  the  transac- 
tions oir  the  Stock-exchange  would 
be  mltainted  by  this  spirit :  specu- 
]at}on»  to  use  the  mildest  and  less 
appropriate  name,  was  the  very 
etement  in  which  the  men  of  the 
Stock^^exchange  lived;  and  there- 
fore  thie  French  '^wars  were  parti*, 
cttlarly  serviceable  to  them. 

At  no  period  was  there  such 
room  for  'speculation  as  in  the 
spring  of  1814:  at  this  time  the 
power  and  the  very  existence 
of  the  Bfench  government  seem- 
ed  on   the  very    verge    of  de- 


struction ;  aiid,  consequently,  that 
event  appeared  to  be  at  band 
which  woul<!  restore  tranqttilUty.to 
Europe.  This,  however,  was  not 
so  much  what^the  people  on  the 
Stock-exchange  looked  to,  as  th^ 
result  of  the  fail  of  Bonaparte  $  its 
influence  on  t^  price  of  stocks  wa^ 
what  more  immediately  and  deeply 
concerned  them.  If  he  was  driven 
from,  the  throne  of  France,  and 
much  n:ore  if  his  death  took  place» 
stocks  \vould  rise ;  and  many  spe* 
cuhitions  which  had  been  entered 
into  would  prove  advantageous 
and  lucrative..  It  was,  therefore, 
the  interest  of  xpany  stock-holders 
or  stock-jobbers  to  give  circular 
tion  and  evidence  to  every  rqiort 
concerning  the  fall  or  death  of  the 
French  emperor ;  and  more  parti* 
cularly  in  the  existing  circum* 
stances  of  the  loan.  At  no  former 
period  had  ommutn^  as  it  is  called 
in  die  vulgar  and  paltry  languag;e 
of  the  Stock-exchange,  risen  to  sa* 
high  a  premium ;  and  yet,  high 
as  it  was,  there  were  numerous 
and  eager  purchasers  of  it»  which 
of  course  raised  the  premium  still 
higher.  These  purchasers  bought  it 
under  the  idea  and  hope  that,  be- 
fore long,  it  would  again  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  would  render  their 
speculation  a  lucrative  one ;  but  if 
it  did  not,  by  a  certain  time,  rise 
to  that  height,  and  much  more  if 
it  fell,  they  would  have  serious 
cause  to  regret  tlieir  speculation  ; 
since,  being  unable  and  not  ex- 
pecting to  pay  the  instalments, 
when  due,  they  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  selling  the  omnium 
which  diey  held,  even  at  a  loss,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it  before  th« 
instalment  became  due* 

Thus  we  perceive  the  tempts 
tion  there  wUs»  not  only  to  gira 
credit  and  currency  to  all  the  re- 
ports  of  JBonapsirte's  death»  but. 

als^ 


f'oreign  history. 
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also  to  inrent  them :  his  fall,  or 
destnictioii,  had  lone  seemed  in- 
eviublei  diere  coaler  be  litde  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  it  woald  soon 
happen.  Bat  the  speculations  of 
the  jobbers  in  omniom  would  not 
admit  of  delay;  they  might  be 
mined  before  the  expected  and  de- 
sirable event  happened;  unless  it 
happened  so  as  to  raise  the  price 
of  omniom  before  the  instalment 
becaine  due^  it  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  them.  They  therefore  re- 
solved to  raise  the  price  by  a  £ilse 
report  of  Bonaparte's  death. 

Accordingly  a  plan    was  laid 
with  considerable  impudence  and 
adroitness  to  propagate  a  seemingly 
official  report  that  Bonaparte  was 
assaCSsinated :   the  scheme  succeed- 
ed;  a  belief  in  the   event,  thus 
communicated,  prevailed  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,   before   its 
falsehood  was  detected,  to  enable 
many  who  had  purchased  omnium 
at  a  very  hi^h  rate  to  sell  it  again 
a  ta  still  higher.     As  soon  how- 
ever as  the  fraud  was  discovered, 
great  indignation  was  excited  on 
ue  Stock-exchange,  and  measures 
were  immediately  uken  to  disctf^er, 
if  possible,  all  those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it.    We  have  stated  that 
the  scheme  was  conducted  with  con- 
siderable adnntness ;  but'  the  ma- 
chinery employed  was  so  compli- 
cated, that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  every  part  of  it  should  elude 
the  vigilant  and  active  scrutiny  of 
the  Stock-Exchange.    Accordingly 
jt  was  soon  ascertained,  that  the 
perM)n  who  represented  the  official 
bearer  of  the  dispatches  announ- 
cing the  death  ot  Bonaparte  ha4 
gone  to  the  house  of  lord  Coch- 
rane ;  and  it  was  also  found  that, 
on  the  rise  of  the  funds  occasioned' 
by  the  fiilse   rumour,  his  broiker 
had  sold  out  stock  to  a  consider- 
able anvotmt*  These  ckcumstaaces 


combined,  left  no  douH  m  the 
minds  of  the  Stock-exchange  thar 
he  was  a  party  in  the  scneme^ 
and  they  also  fixed  suspicious  cir<* 
cumstances  on  his  uncle  the  ho-  - 
nourable  Cochrane  Johnstone,  De 
Berenger,  who  had  represented  the 
official  bearer  of  the  dispatches,, 
and  others.  A  true  bill  having- 
been  found  aeainst  them  by  ite 
grand  jury,  uiey  were  tried  far 
a  conspiracy,  foand  guilty,  and 
lord  Cochrane  with  De  Bemnger 
and  another  were  sentenced  to 
stand  in  the  pillory,  as  well  as  to 
sufier  the  penalty  and  punidimeot: 
inflicted  on  the  rest.  Cochrane 
Johnstone  had  fled  from  the  . 
country  before  the  trial. 

The  sentence  of  lord  Cochnme 
to  the^iUory  excited  very  general 
surprise  and  indignation  through- 
out the  country :  and  these  ferlingt 
were  increased  from  several  causes  s 
in  the  first  place,  great  doubt^ 
were  entertained  by  many  respect* 
ing  his  gttik :  it  is  not  our  intea* 
tion  to  enter  on  a  discussion  or 
examination  of  the  probabilities  for 
or  against  this  point  |  as  we  must 
candidly  confess,  that  most' of  the 
papers  published  by  his  lordship 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  in- 
nocence, tend  in  our  opinion  onlr 
to  render  the  question  more  invol- 
ved and  intricate.  It  must  how- 
ever be  admitted, that  either. from 
his  own  fault,  or  the  fault  of  his 
counsel,  his  trial  was  not  ably  con- 
ducted ;  there  were  deficiencies  in 
the  evidence,  as  well  *  as  apparent 
contradictions  in  it,  which  it  after- 
vrards  was  proved  might  hav,e  bemi 
filled  up  and  removed.  On  tluse 
grounds  lord  Cochra^ie  moved  fo^ 
a  ,new  trial ;  but  it  was  refusecT 
him  on  grounds  no  doubt  sanction^ 
ed  by  Ian/  and  precedent,  but 
which  we  must  nevertheless  think 
very  insufficieot:  a  atw  trial  was 
refused 
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leftised  kitti  because  all  the  parttes 
did  not  joiii  in  the  application  for 
k  9  so  tbat»  as  Cochrane  Johnstone 
was  absent}  k  was  impossibk  to^ 
obtain  it.  But  can  any  thing  be 
Biore  absurd  and  at  the  same  time 
ai(»re  wpjust  than  this,  to  refuse  a 
man  a  neur  trial,  not  because  he 
does  not  show  he  is  now  in  posses* 
■OB  of  evidence  tp  prove  \vs  inno« 
«cttce  which  he  could  not  produce 
kefbre^  but  because  those  wno  were 
connected  with  him  in  the  spp- 
mosed  conspiracy  do  not  join  with 
mm  ia  the  application  ?  Besides 
dbe  circumstance  of  one  of  the 
-mxtits  having  fled  from  justice,  as 
■i  the  caae  of  Cochrane  Johnstone, 
nay  it  not  happen  in  a  conspiracy* 
dttt  one  is  maocentf  while  the 
«dwrs  are  guilty ;  and  consequently 
that  one  oiay  have  reasons  and 
Iropes  from  a  new  trial,  which  the 
o^KTB  have  not  ?  Indeed  it  is  not 
iwoessary  to  dwell  any  longer  on 
dris  p«rt  of  the  business :  so  gene* 
nil  was  the  conviction  that  the 
yroand  on  which  lord  Cochrane 
iras  refused  a  new  trial  was  at 
variance  with  justice,  that  even 
ibose  ^ho  thought  the  sentence  of 
flw  pijiory  not  too  severe,  were  of 
fopimoli  diat  a  new  trial  ought  to 
have  been  granted* 

We  shalT  now  consider  the  cir«> 
coiDstances  ipt^hicb  led  a  ffrcat  many 
to. fee)  an  interest  in  lord  Coch* 
nhe,  independently  of  the  interest 
eiecitedby  abelief  or  suspicion  of  his 
innocence^  In  the  first  instance,  the 
sialure  of  the  fraud  itself,  and  the 
place  where  it  was  committed :  it 
wtas  allege  that  it  was  eztreniely 
Itarsh  to  punish  so  severely  tl^ 
.propagation  of  false  tntelligeiice 
on  the  Stock-exchange  among 
etock  jobbers,  for  the  purpose  d[ 
raising  or  depressing  the  slock, 
vben  (t  was  notorious  that  scarcely 
«  day  pasaed»  ia  the  coukc  of  which 


^omc  members   of  the  8tock-et» 
change  did  not  either  coimtenaace 
or  create  false  intelHgeiice,  for  die 
same  purpose  as    lord  Cochrano 
was  accused  of,  iis  influence  oo  tho 
funds.     It  was  w^  known  (it  was 
aaoreover  urged)  that  nearly  the 
whole  transactions  on  the  Stocks 
CYcbai^  w^re   of  a   speculative 
nature^  and  some  of  thiem   what 
blunt  and  rude  peraoos  would  not 
hesitate  to  call  gambling  transac-* 
tions:  conseqiSkeiidy  it  was  to  be 
supposed,  that  ev^y  person  who 
tninsacied  business  there»  beii^acr 
^uainted  with  the  character  of  the 
place,  and  tiie  mode  in  which  cos^ 
torn  *had  pendered  it  commcci  toi 
transact  bttviness,  wouU  beuponhis 
guard,  and  examine  iqto  the  trmh 
of  eyery  report  likdy  to  in^nence 
d)e  Ainds,  bclkae  he  acted  umhi 
that  report  in  buying  or  selling 
stock.    It  seem^Hi  hard«  therefore^ 
in  the  opinion  of  very  many,  that 
lord  Cochrane  should  be  punishci) 
for  doing  |hat  which  had  been  often 
done  beiore  with  hnpunity  by  the 
persons  themselves  who  brovgfal 
him  to  punishment,  and  which  »sq 
seemed    an  essential  part  of  the 
transactions  of  the  place  itself,    ^n 
the  second  place,  the  commiuee  oC 
the  Stock-exchange,  who  were  ap^ 
pointed  to  take  measures  for  thq 
purpose  of  detecting  and  bringing  to 

J>unishment  the  propagators  of  the 
al&e  report,  it  was  alleged,  stepped 
beyond  the  lineof  .their  duty  or  their 
right,  for  they  almost  assumed  to 
themsdhres  thepowers  and  functions 
of  jtidgp  and  jury ;  examioix^  wit* 
neeses,  and  giving  publicity  to  theit 
opinion  in  such  a  manner  as  coidd 
not  but  be  preiudicial  to  the  cau^ 
of  thesupposed  delinquents.  Thiro* 
ly,  a  strong  impression  was  made 
on  'the  public  mind  in  -fiivova*  vof 
leid  Cochrane,  (for  the  other  per-* 
tons  concerned  didoot  ejbpit^  aearly 

so 
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tti  deep  or  general  interests,)  from 
the  idea  that  tlie  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench,  before  whom 
they  were  tried,  did  not  conduct 
himself  with  that  coolness  and  im- 
partiality which  became  a  person  in 
fiis  situation ;  and  this  want  of  cool- 
ness and  impaniality  was  attributed 
to  political  causes— -lord  Cochrane 
having  been  lon,^  remarkable  for 
the  violence  of  his  attachment  to 
the  opinions  of  sir  Francis  Burdett, 
while  lord  Ellenboroujh  was  at- 
tached to  the  ministertal  side.  This 
acconnt  of'the  judge's  behaviour  on 
the  trial,  was  however  proved  after- 
wards to  be  void  of  foundation,  or 
atleast  greatly  exaggerated.  Never- 
theless, in  a  case  like  that  of  lord 
Cochrane,  in  which  the  public  took 
a  great  interest,  and  to  which  very 
many  attached  themselves,  from 
their  politics  coincidini^  with  those 
t}f  his  lordship,  the  belief  that  lord 
Ellenborough  had  conducted  him- 
self improperly  remained,  and  lord 
Cochrane  was  the  more  pitied  and 
defended  on  that  account. 

But  lastly,  the  chief  reason  which 
faiduced  the  most  cool  and  impar- 
tial part  of  the  public  to  interest 
themselves  in  lord  Cochrane's  fate, 
was  the  conviction  that  his  punish- 
ment, even  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  goiky,  was  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  crime  ;  especially  that' 
part  of  his  punishment  wbich  sen- 
tenced hfm  to  the  pillory.  To  this 
tnode  of  punishment  there  are  un- 
doubtedly* many  very  serious  and 
well  founded  objections,  not  only  of 
a  general  ijatnre,  but  applicable  to 
k  when  it  is  inflicted  on  particular 
persons :  the  priiKipal  objection  to 
ft  of  a  gcneraj  natm-e  is,  that  it 
I^aces  the  degree  of  punishment  en** 
lirely  in  tite  hands  of  the  populace. 
A  person  isput  in  the  pillory :  if  the 
populaee  think  him  innocent,  they 
fave  it  in  then*  power  almost  t6 


make  it  a  triumph,  instead  of  a 
pmiishment:— if  they  are  not  ii»- 
censed  against  the  criminal,  ther 
are  indifierent  and  inactive,  and  he 
in  fact  suffers  nothing  but  the  dis- 
grace of  having  stood  m  t!ie  pillory  ^ 
whereas  if  they  are  incensed  ajnicit 
him,  severe  bodily  punisbttient,  an4 
in  some  cases  death  itself,  i$  super«». 
added  to  the  disgrace.  Beside^ifiNli 
kinds  of  punishment  contribute  to 
bnitaliKe  those  who  attend  them, in* 
steadofservmgas  warnings,  almost 
always  be  the  case  where  the  peo» 
pie  instead  of  being  the  witnesses 
are  the  inflicters  o(  pvanAmofHtm 
Dut  there  are  also  obj^tions  to  the 
pillory  in  particular  cases,  since  te 
some  persons  the  disgrace,  ||beoii||' 
punishment  contemplated  by  Ae 
law,  is  harmless ;  while  to  overt  it 
is  a  punishment  greater  than  4eath 
ttseh  :  and  this  consideration  ougliK 
to  be  sufficient  to  do  away  tiie  piU 
lorv  altogether,  if  the  only  defen^ 
i^ble  object  of  pisnishment  be  ibe 
deterring  others  from  the*  commit* 
sion  of  crime,  and  if  all  pnnithm^ae 
which  is  more  than  snffident  for 
that,  is  indefensible. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  k 
wonld  by  no  means  be  pmdect  or 
even  safe  to  put  lord  Cochrane  ki 
the  pillory ;  meetings  were  hdi 
by  his  constituents  in  Palace-yard^ 
Westminster,  at  which  his  cdlsagttt 
sir  Francis  Burdett  <ieclared  thai^ 
if  lord  Cochrane  was  pot  ia  tfif 
pillory,  he  would  attend  Mm,  and 
consider  it  an  honoar  mstefid  ^i^ 
disgrace }  and  in  this  resolntxoii  he 
was  joined  by  nearly  sdl  who 


present.  His  lordship*«  caee  wvf.' 
also  taken  up  in  the  hcQse  of  foin0 
mons :  but  though  severkl  tnem^ 
bers  expressed  a  belief  in  liit  iim^ 
cence,  and  many  more  condemtirA 
die  punishment  of  the  ptllonrt  ytt 
the  ms^ority  were  decidedly  ff 
opinion  that  he  was  guilty  j 
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vms  accordin£;1y  ezpdled  the  bonse^ 
after  haYing  been  heard -in  his  xle« 
feoccw  His  speech,  on  this  occa* 
skm  was  more  remarkable  for  its 
.violence  and  extraneous  matter* 
than  for  the  proofs  or  presumption 
it  a£[brded  of  his  innocence.  One 
thing  however  was  gained  by  this 
jdiscossiony  and  by  the  deep  and 
general  interest  which  the  public 
took  m  his  fate :  the  punishment  of 
the  pOIory  was  remitted,  both  in 
respect  to  him  and  to  the  others 
wbo  bad  heetk  condemned  to  it^ 

Very  soon  after  he  was  expelled 
the  bouse  of  commons,  another 
meeting  of  the  electors  of  West- 
minster was  held,  at  which  he  was 
^lain  chosen  their  repreientative. 
As  he  has  not  yet  taken  his  seat,  in 
consefaence  m  the  period  of  his 
topmemeat  not  being  yet  expired, 
il-tf  impossibk  to  say  whatconr^ 
the  house  of  commons  mean  to 
parsoe  wtthr  r^ard  to  him;— 
whether  they  will  declare  him  in* 
di^iUe ;  again  expel  him ;  or 
qnietly  suffer  him  to  retain  his  seat* 
The  right  of  ihe  house  of  com* 
roons  in  cases  6f  this  nature  is  not 
veil  known  or  defined ;  as  the  case 
.cf  Wilkes  can  hardly  be.  adduced 
as  a  precedent,  the  proceedings  re- 
jecting his  expulsion,  as  well  as 
thosct  respecting  the  erasing  out  of 
tlie  journals  of  the  house  of  com* 
mons  the  resolutions  against  him, 
bavingbeen  conducted  too  much 
in  the  spirit  of  party  to  form  pro- 
jper  precedents. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the 
interest  in  the  public  mind  which 
the  princess  of  Wales  had  so  strong- 
ly roused  in  the  year  1813  soon 
subsided  ;  and  probably  but  for  the 
indiscreet  Conduct  of  the  prince,  it 
would  neve&  have  been  again  re- 
vived. But  a  short  time. previous 
to  the  arrival  of  tlie  emperor  of 
JGLussia  and  king  of  Prussia  in  this 


country,  when  of  coarse  it  was  t6  be 
expect^  that  the  levees  and  draw- 
ing-rooms would  be  pau'ticularly' 
splendid,  and  it  wks  natural  dbac 
the  princess^  of  Wales  should  wish 
to  be  present  at  them,  she  received 
a  letter  from  the  queen,  in  which 
her  majesty  stated,  that  she  con- 
sidered it  her  duty  to  lose  no  tinfie 
in  acquainting  the  princess  of  Wales 
that  ^e  had  received  a  communis 
cation  frem  her  son,  the  prince  re.- 

fent,  in  which  he  declared  that 
e  considered  his  presence  at  hi& 
own  court  could  not  be  dispensed 

•with ;  and  desired  it  might  be  di- 
stinctly understood,  for  reasons  of 
which  he  alone  coold  be  the  judge, 
to  be  his  fixed  and  unalterable  de-  ! 
termination  not  to  meet  the  princess 
of  Walesi  upon  any  occasioil,  eiiher 
in  public  or  private.  '  llie  aueen 
added,  that  die  was  ,thus  placed 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  inti- 
mating ta  the  princess  of  Wales 

'  the  impossibilitfr  of  her  majesty's 
receiving  her  royal  highness  at  her 
drawing-room. 

To  this  letter  the  prinoess  of 
Wales  replied,  by  recalimg  to  Afi 
recollection  of  her  majesty  the  af- 
fectionate regard  with  which  the 
king  had  honoured  her;  at  the 
same  time  bestowing  upon  her  the 
most  gratifying  and  unequivocal 
proofs  of  his  attachment  and  ap> 
probation,  by  bis  public  reception 
of  her  at  his  court,  at  a  season  of 
severe  and  unmerited  affliction* 
when  his  protection  was  most  neces- 
sary to  her.  She  was  now  withput 
appeal  or  protection ;,  but  she  conM 
not  90  far  forget  her  duty  to  the 
king  and  to  herself,  as  to  surrender 
her  right  to  appear  at  any  public 
drawing-room  to  be  held  by  her 
majesty :  yet,  that  she  might  not 
add  to  the  difficulty  and  uneasiness 
of  her  majesty's  situation,  ^e  yields 
ed  in  the  present  faistance  to  die 
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^1  bf  his  rpyal  highness  the  prince 
regent.      "  It  would  appear  pre- 
«uinjptuous  in   me  (she  adds)   to 
inquire  of  yottr  majo^ty  the  reasons 
of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  re- 
gent for  this  harsh  proceeding,  of 
lyhich  his  royal  highness  can  alone 
he  the  judge.    I  am  unconscious 
of  offence  V  suid  in  that  reflection 
.  I  mustendeavoiu-  to  find  consolation 
for  ail  the  mortifications  I  ezperi- 
ence  ; — even  for  this*  the  last^  the 
sxK>st  unexpected  and  severe :  the 
prohibition  given  to  me  alone  to  ap- 
pear before  Tour  majesty,  to  h&r 
lay  congratulations  upon  thehappr 
termination  of  those  calamities  vnui 
which  Europe  has  been  so  long  af- 
4icted,  in  the  presence  of  the  illustri- 
ous personag^  who  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  assembled  atyour  majesty's 
court,  with  which  1  am  so  closely 
connected  by  birth  and  marriage/' 
Her   royal  highness  concluded 
her  letter  by  beseeching  her  ma- 
jesty   to  acquaint  the   ifiustrious 
strangers  with  the  reasons  which 
alone  tndnced  hbr  to  abstain  from 
die  exercise  of  her  right  to  appear 
hehre  her  majesty ;«— and  by  an 
intimation  that  she  herself  would 
ftiake  piiblic  the  cause  of  her  ab- 
sence from  court. 

Two  days  after  this  letter;  was 
sent  to  die;  queen,  the  princess  oF 
Wales  wrote  to  the  prince  regent : 
after  stating  that  she  inclosed  copies 
of  the  note  from  the  queen,  and 
her  own  answer,  she  adds  that  it 
ifrould  be  in  vain  further  to  inquire 
into  the  reasons  of  the  sdarming 
declaration  made  by  his  royal  high- 
ness, that  he  had  taken  the  fixed 
^ad  unalterable  determinatidn  never 
to  meet  her  upon  any  occasion^ 
either  in  public  6r  private,  since  of 
these  his  royal  highness  was  pleased 
to  state  hiiliself  to  be  the  only  judge. 
.  **  But,  sir,  lest  it  should  be  by  pos- 


your  royal  highness  can  convsef 
any  insinuation  from  which  I  shrink^ 
i  am  bound  to  demand -of  your 
royal  highness  what  circumstance* 
can  justify  the  proceeding  you  have 
thus  thouj^ht  fit  to  adopt?  ^ . 

"  I  owe  it  to  myself,  to  mydajagi* . 
ter,  and  to  the  nation,  to  which  l- 
am  deeply  indebted  for  the  vvmB^  ' 
cation  of  mv  honour,  to  remiiul 
your  royal  nif^hness  of  what  yoa^ 
know;  that  a&r  open  persecution, 
and  mysterious  inquiries  upon  Oft-- 
defined  charges,  the  malice  of  mg^> 
enemies  fell  entirely  upon  them-' 
sielvesr  and  that  I  was  restoivd  b]^ 
the  king,  with  the  advice  of  ha: 
ministers^  to  the  full  eqoyment  oC 
my  rankin  his Gourt»  upon  my  oom* 

Elete  acquittal.  Since  his  majesty's^ 
imented  illness,  I  have  demanded* 
in  the  £ace  of  pariiament  and  the 
country,  to  be  proved  guilty:,  or  tm 
be  treated  as  innocent.  I  have  becB 
declared  innocent—- 1  will  not  sob* 
mit  to  be  treated  as  |(tiilty« 

**  Sir,  your  royal  highness  niajr 
possibly  refuse  to  read  this  fetter* 
But  the  world  must  Imow  that  I 
have  written  it  \  and  tbey  will  tern 
my  rear  motives  for  forgoing,,  m 
this  instance,  the  rights  of^y  raaJL! 
Occasions  however  may  arise  (one 
I  trust  is  far  distant)  when  i  must 
appear  in  public,  and  your  roval 
highness  must  be  present  also.  ^Cait 
your  royal  highness  have  contem''^ 
plated  the  full  extent  of  your  de- 
claration? Has  your  royal  high* 
ness  forgotten  the  approachingmar- 
riage  otour  daughter,  and  the.pos? 
sibility  of  bur  coronation  ? 

f*  I  waTe  my  rights  in  a  case 
where  I  am  not  absolutely  bound- 
to  assert  them,  in  ordeir  to  relieve 
the  queen,  as  far  as  I  can,  froni^ 
the  painful  situation  in  whidL  she. 
is  placed  by  your  royal  highi^ess  r 
not   from   any   consciousness    oC 


nihility  supposed,  that  the  words  of   blaxne,  not  bom  any  doubt  of  the 

existence 
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ctitfence  of  those  rt^ts^  or  of  my 
Mm  worditness  to  enfOf  ckfin. 

M  Sir,  tke  time  you  .have  select* 
«l  for  diis  proceeding  is  calculated 
t{»   make     it   pecoharlf    galling* 
Many  illastrious  strangers  are  al* 
seadjarriTed  in  England ;  anx)ngst 
ochen,  as  I  am  informed,  the  illos* 
*  trioii$  heir  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
vkD  has  announced  hioAself  to  me 
at  my  hivure  son-in  law.     From 
jljMr  society  I  am  unjustly  ezclud- 
#ct    Others  are  espeeted,  of  rank 
•fKd  to  f onr  own*  to  rejoice  with 
jour  royal  highness  in  the  peace 
«f  Europe.    My  daaghljer  will,  for 
tke  first  time,  af^iear  in  the  splen- 
dBor  ahd  pobticity  becoming  the 
appvtaching  miptiab  of  the  pre- 
smoptkre  heiress  of  diis  empire. 
Thh  season  your  royal  highness 
hm^  cfansea  for  treating  me  with 
#tsk  mid  unprovoked  indignity  : 
aad  of  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  I 
alone  am  prevented  by  your  royal 
highness  from    appearing  in  my 
j&t  to  partake  of  the   general 
joy,  and  9m  deprtTed  of  the  induK 
genee  in  those  feelings  of  pride  and 
aiecttott  permitted  to  every  mother 
hat  JDt.    I  am,  sir, 
Your  royal  highnesses  faithful  wife, 

**  Caroline,  p. 
•^Cmumu^  Hwu^  May  %,  181V 
No  notice  being  taken  of  this  let- 
'  ter^die  princess  of  Wales,  about  a  ^ 
week  afterwards,  addressed  a  letter 
eoi^  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
moos  to  the  following  purport : 
that  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regeni  had  been  advised  to  take 
steps  (or  pieventing  her  appearance 
at  court ;  and  to  state  his  unalter< ' 
a^e  determination  never  to  meet 
die  pvineess,  etcher  in  public  or  pri* 
irate.  The  piroceedings  of  18(>7t 
and  of  last  year,  her  royal  high. 
ness  considered  to  be  in  the  perfect 
te^oQeetion  of  die  bouse,  as  well 
as  ^  ampleviadicatioaof  ker  ooQ* 


duett  to  which  those  proeeedmgff 
led*  It  was  impossible  for  hcrroyal 
highness  to  conceal  Irom  hermf 
what  was  the  intention  of  die  ad* 
▼ice  given  to  the  prince  regent*  or 
the    probability   of  other  •  objects 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  future 
succession  of  the  throne^  and  to  the 
domestic  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  realm.    Whatever  might  be  her 
own  feelmgs,  a  scftue  of  whaft  was 
due  to  her  daughter,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  induced 
her  to  communicate  what  had  pass- 
^  ed  to  the  house  of  commons.    Her, 
'royal  highness  therefore  inclosed 
copies  of  the  communication  be^ 
tween  her  majesty  and  herself.     . 
The  proceedings  in  parbame^oa 
diis  subject  have  already  been  sut- 
ed  at  sufficient  lengths  we  shall 
not   theiefore  recapitulate  them* 
but  our  readers  cannot  £iil  to  have 
been  struck  with  the  nature  of  the 
termination  of  the  complaints  of 
the  princess  of  Wales  to  the  house  of 
commons.    She  complains  that  she 
has.  been  treated  in  an  unfair  and 
degrading  manner  by  the  prince 
regent ;  diat  she  is  escluded  from 
court,  at  a  period  when  it  more 
than  ever  was  necessary  that  she 
should  appear  there  ;  and  that  this 
behaviour  towards  her  was  con* 
tinued   notwithstanding  her  iano* 
cence  had   been  established*  and 
his  majesty  had  permitted  Jier  to 
eome  to  court.     It  must  be  sap* 
posed  that,  by  laying  these  com« 
plaints  before  the  house  of  com« 
mons,  she  meant  to  appeal  to  them 
as  the  representatives  of  the  nation^ 
and  to  call  upon  them  to  rescue  her 
from   the  indignity  and  iruiutice 
under  which    she  was  suliering* 
Accordingly,  at  first  a  oiotion  was 
made  to  address  the  prince  re^ent^ 
praying  that  he  would  be  gracions* 
Vf  pleased  to  acquaint  the  house* 
by  whose  advice  lie  ba4  besfi  in* 
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dnced  to  form  Ae  unalusrable  reso- 
lution of  never  meeting  her  royal 
highness    the    princess  of  Wales, 
either  in  public  or  in  private.   This 
inotion  was  however  withdrawn^ 
to  be  afterwards  brought  forward 
in  case  her«rOyal  iiighness  was  still 
eicladed  fr*m  the  drawing-room. 
But  when  the  subject  was  again  in- 
troduced in  the  house  of  commons, 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  es- 
tablishment of  her  royal  nighness 
was  much  more  insisted  upon  than 
the  indignity  and  injustice  under 
which  she  still  laboured ;  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  business  was,  that 
tlie  prince  regent  consented  to  give 
her  an  increased  allowance. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  entertain 
a  sUgiit  suspicion  that  an  increased 
allowance  entered  into  the  motives 
for  bringing  forward  the  case  of 
the  princess  of  Wales  :  certainly 
her  receiving  this  allowance  before 
she  was  restored  to  her  privileges, 
had  very  much  the  appearance  tnat 
she  was  not  averse  to  compromise 
her  rights^  for  money.  The  result 
was,  that  her  royal  highness  fell 
very  much  in  the  public  opinion ; 
and  when  afterwards  she  left  the 
kingdom,  suspicion  was  increased 
that  her  principal  object  in  all  that 
had  passed  was  to  gain  an  increas- 
ed allowance  for  ihe  purpose  of 
going  abroad.  Certainly,  if  she 
ccmsidered  herself  an  injured  wo- 
man,  and  if  slie  looked  for  redress 
only  from  making  her  caiise  popu- 
lar, the  most  impolitic  step  she 
could  have  taken  was  that  which 
she  actually  took,  for  her  absence 
will  most  e£Fectually  banish  her 
hem  the  miads  of  the  people.  Her 
real  friends^  as  well  as  those  who, 
besides  vievnng  her  as  an  injured 
and  oppressed  woman,  considered 
her  as  very  useftil  to  them  for  their 
potiCkal  purposes,  strongly  object- 
ed to  her  leaving  the  country  ; 
1814. 


while  the  ministers,  and  probably 
also  the  prince  regent,  most  gladly 
consented  to  silence  her  complaints 
by  increasing  her  establishment, 
and  beheld  her  departure  with  satis- 
faction. 

In  the  discussions  which  took 
place  in  parliament  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  prince  regent  to  the 
princess  of  Wales,  it  was  stroftgly 
contended,  that  neither  the  nation 
at  large  nor  parliament  ought  to 
interfere  in  the  business*;,  that  a 
quarrel  between  man  and  wife, 
which  this  undoubtedly  was,  was 
totally  without  the  province  of  the 
public  ;  and  that  interference,  even 
if  it  were  within  their  province^ 
could  only  serve  to  irritate,  and 
could  not  possibly  smooth  the  way 
to  a  reconciliation  between  the  il- 
lustrious personages.  With  respect 
to  the  latter  part  of  this  observar 
tion,  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  it  is 
perfectly  true :  jpubltc  interference 
could  not  be  oi  service  in  recon- 
ciling them ;  and  if  there  had  been 
the  slightest  chance,  of  this  desira- 
ble event,  it  ought  most  scrupit- 
lously  to  have  been  abstained  from. . 
But  the  object  of  public  interference 
was  not  to  reconcile  them,  that 
being  well  known  to  be  hopeless ; 
but  to  induce  the  regent  to  alter 
his  treatment  of  the  princess,  and 
to  allow  her  to  intermix  in  those 
circles  to  which  her  rank  as  his 
consort  entitled  her.  This  alone 
was  the  real  object  of  public  inter- 
ference ;  and  that  the  public  had 
a  right  to  interfere  on  this  occasion, 
and  from  this  motive,  will  be  sui^ 
ficiently  evident  on  the  sliffhtest 
reflection.  The  prince  and  princess 
of  Wales  are  not  private  persons ; 
nor  can  they  be  considered  as  such ; 
every  part  of  their  conduct  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  them  with  a 
strict  reference  to  dbeir  public  dxa» 
racter  and  fusd^ons :  for  it  is  ab» 
O  soliKely 
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-^folotely  impossible  that  what  is 
usually  called  the  private  conduct 
of  soveretgnsy  or  of  those  who  are 
hkeLj  to  be  soTereignsy  should  not 
influence  their  pubhc  conduct.   On 

'  this  ground,  therefore,  the  inter* 
ference  of  parliament  in  the  dis- 
pute between  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Wales  was  perfectly  justi- 
fiable, even  setting  aside  other  con- 
siderations, such  as  that  the  person 
complaining  was  a  foreigner,  a 
female,  and  one  who  had  already 
been  followed  by  almost  unremitted 
harsh  treatment.— «But,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  respecting 
the  propriety  of  public  interference 
in  this  case,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  what  occurred  with  regard 
to  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales 
the  public  were  justified  in  feeling 
a  more  deep  interest.  This  young 
•princess,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood, had  taken  the  part  of  her 
mother  in  the  dispute  between  the 
re^nt  and  her  ;  and  in  consequence ' 
otthis,  as  well  (it  is  rumoured) 
as  of  the  political  bias  of  the  prin- 
■cess  Charlotte  not  being  perfectly 
such  as  her  father  approved,  she 
has  been  kept  much  more  retired 
and  private  than  her  rank  and  age 
gave  her  a  right  to  expect  she 
should  be*  Those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  and  direct 
ncf  education  were  very  often 
changed;  and  it  was  understood 
that,  from  these  and  other  causes, 
her  situation  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  herself.  Although 
the  princess  Charlotte  had  been 
hitherto  educated  in  this  retired 
manner,  which,  however  it  might 
have  been  favourable  to  her  acqui- 
^tion  of  knowledge,  and  to  her 
freedom  from  the  fashionable  fol- 
lies of  high  life,  (:ould  by  no  means 
be  calculated  to  render  her  fit  to 
retgn,  by  giving  her  a  knowledge 
pf  m^kindi  yet  it  was  determined 


that  she  should  marry.  Thech<MCe 
of  a  proper  husband  for  her  was 
necessarily  confined  to  a  few,  as  it 
was  necessary  he  should  be  a  pro- 
testant,  and  many  of  the  protestant 
princes  of  Germany  had  been  com- 
pletely stripped  of  their  territories 
and  rank  by  Bonaparte.  The  per- 
son fixed  upon  was  -the  young 
prince  of  Orange :  he  was  recom- 
mended by  having  been  long  in 
England,  and  consequently  ac- 
quainted with  the  government  and ' 
with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
people;  by  having  received  his 
education  at  an  English  university  ; 
and  by  the  connection  between  his 
family  and  that  of  the  reigning 
family  of  Great  Britain.  Besides, 
he  was  favourably  known  to  the 
British  public  by  the  courage  which 
he  had  displayed  in  the  campaign 
of  the  peninsula  under  lord  Wel- 
lington. It  never  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  very  acceptable 
to  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales : 
but  as  mutual  attachment  is  seldom 
.  deemed  a  requisite  in  royal  mar- 
riages, it  yrjLs  imagined  the  match 
would  go  on,  notwitlistanding  any 
repugnance  or  indifference  on  bear 
side.  The  real<  objections  of  the 
princess  to  her  intended  husband 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  given 
to  the  public :  she  certainly.  ex« 
pressed  a  strong  unwillingness  to 
leave  the  country,  especi^uly  at  a 
time  when  her  mother  required  her 
countenance  and  consolation.  This 
objection  it  was  endeavoured  to  get 
over,  by  promising  that  her  absence 
should  be  by  no  means  permanent, 
but  only  for  a  very  short  time, 
and  that  she  should  never  be  asked 
to  go  to  Holland  again.  In  this 
the  princess  appeared  at  first  to 
acquiesce,  and  the  marriage .  set- 
tlements were  nearly  draym.  Sud- 
denly however  (be  princess  is  iaid 
to  have  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
.  security 
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security  tendered  to  her,  that  she 
sfaoald  not  be  obliged  to  reside 
longer  than  she  wished  in  Holland, 
and  to  have  demanded  that  a  clause 
should  be  inserted  in  the  marriage 
contract,  prohibiting  her  ever  quit- 
ting the  kingdom  on  anj  account, 
or  tor  any  time  however  short.  To 
this  the  prince  of  Orange  could  not 
consent,  as  he  was  already  engaged 
to  the  Dutch  to  take  the  princess 
among  thejn  for  a  short  time. 

Such  is  the  account  which  was 
given,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
be  correct ;  but  we  must  confess  it 
appears  to  us  very  unlikely,  either 
tnat  the  prmcess  could  be  really 
apprehensive  that  she  would  not  be 
allowed  to  return  to  England ;  or 
that  the  prince  of  Orange  had  it 
not  in  his  power,  or  was  not  in- 
clined, to  agree  to  the  condition  of 
the  princess,  rather  tlian  that  the 
match  should  be  broken  off.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  fact  undoubt- 
edly was  that  the  match  was  broken 
off;  and  the  natural  consequence 
was,  that  the  princess  and  her  royal 
father  wete  not  disposed  to  look  on 
one  another  so  favourably  oi:  affec- 
tionately as  they  did  before.  As 
it  was  also  rumoured,  that  some 
condition  respecting  her  being  al- 
lowed to  visit  her  mother  had  been 
submitted  and  refused,  and  as  the 
princess  Charlotte,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  was 
placed,  naturally  looked  to  her 
mother  for  protection  and  advice, 
this  too  rendered  the  breach  be- 
tween the  father  and  daughter  still 
wider.  We  have  already  mention- 
ed that  those  who  hid  the  super- 
in tendance  of  the  young  princess's 
education  were  very  often  changed. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  deemed  pro- 
per to  remove  the  principal  persons 
about  her,  either  because  they  were 
ntspected  of  forwarding  her  "views** 
or  because  they  were  not  disposed 


or  qualified  to  erercisc  thaf  in- 
fluence  over  her,  which  was  deemed 
necessary  in  order  to-  render  h/sr 
more  obedient  to  the  will  of  her 
father.  While  the  prince  was  en* 
gaged  at  Warwick  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  princess  Charlottt, 
giving  instructions  to  those  whom 
he  intended  to  place  over  her,  the 
princess  took  an  opportunity  of 
leaving  the  house  in  a  private  maiv- 
ner  ;  tnrew  herself  into  a  hackney 
coach,  and  sought  refuge  with  her 
mother.  She  was  however  induced 
the  next  day  to  return,  and  was 
immediately  removed  from  War-  ^ 
wick  House  to  Carlton  House ;  and 
has  since  been  under  the  more  im- 
mediate superintendance  of  the . 
prince,  and  of  those  whom  he 
thought  proper  to  place  about  her.. 
In  consequence  of  this  transac- 
tion, the  duke  of  Sussex,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  put  several  questions 
to  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  as  prime 
minister,  respecting  the  communis 
cation  with  her  friends  which  the 
princess  was  permitted  to  keep  up 
since  her  removal  to  CarltonHoose ; 
whether  since  her  residence  there 
she  had  been  in  the  same  state  of 
liberty  ;  whether  the  use  of  the  sea 
badis,  which  had  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  physicians  last  year,  had 
been  or  would  be  allowed  her  { 
and  lastly,  whether,  as  her  royal 
highness  was  now  above  18  years 
of  age,  and  past  the  age  at  which 
parhament  recognised  the  capabi- 
lity of  persons  of  the  rOyal  family 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment without  assistance,  there  ex- 
isted any  intention  of  forming  an 
establishment  for  her  royal  high- 
ness suited  to  her  station,  and  cal- 
culated to  promote  her  communi- 
cation ^^nth  persons  of  high  rank» 
with  whom  ^e  must  at  some  time 
associate,  and  over  whom  it  might 
be  her  fate  at  a  future  period  to 
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reign  ?  The  earl  of  Liverpool  re-, 
fused  to  answer  those  questions ; 
auid  his  refusal  was  approved  and 
tancttoned  by  the  lord  chancellor. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  duke  of 
Sussex  gave  notice  of  ^  regular  and 
formal  motion  on  the  subject  ^  but 
he  was  afterwards  induced  to  with- 
draw it. 

As  the  public  were  on  many  ac- 
counts very  much  interested  in 
whatever  related  to  the  princess 
CharlottCt  these  circumstances  were 
much  and  generally  canvassed  :  by 
some  her  royal  highness  was  great- 
ly blamed  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence of  her  temper,  and  her  dis- 
inclination to  accommodate  herself 
to  the  wishes  and  the  views  of  her  fa- 
jther ;  by  others,  while  the  truth  of 
this  was  admitted,  it  was  contended 
that  the  measures  adopted  were  by 
oo  means  calculated  to  soften  a 
violent  temper,  or  to  recall  or  cre- 
ate a  spirit  of  obedience  and  filial  af- 
fection; while  others  again  thought 
that  the  princess  had  only  acted  as 
became  her  age  and  rank,  and  au- 
gured well  from  her  firm  and  deter- 
zxuned  conduct. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  form- 
ed on  this  delicate  subject,  espe- 
cially while  many  particulars  are 
unknown,  or  partially  stated,  all 
must  agree  in  lamenting  that  each 
year  instead  of  healing  exasperated 
the  differences  among  the  royal 
family  ;  and  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  domestic  peace 
and  union  which  generally  exist 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  thought 
it  strange.that,  in  the  royal  family, 
there  should  not  be  a  strong  dejire 
to  exhibit  to  tlie  nation  a  better  ex- 
s^mple.  At  tliis  time,  too,  there 
were  reasons  for  not  bringing  for- 
wsird  these  lamentable  and  degrad- 
ing differences,  whicE  did  not  pre- 
iKiously  exist:  we  allude  to  tlie 
visit  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 


the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  other  il- 
lustrious strangers,  to  this  country. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  re* 
ceived,  either  by  the  prince  or  tlie 
people;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
former  seemed,  to  use  a  common 
but  rather  a  vulgar  phrase,  quite 
in  his  eleqient  while  diese  illus- 
trious strangers  were  with  him: 
fttes  were  given,  more  remarkable 
certainly  for  the  extravagance  than 
for  the  taste  with  which  they  were 
conducted  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity  were  en- 
tertained in  a  manner  which  we 
should  not  have  expected  on  the 
conclusion  of  a  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  for  **  social  order 
and  our  holy  religion  ;*'  as  the  en- 
tertainment given  to  the  people 
could  contribute  only  to  their  pro- 
fligacy and  dissipation. 

The  impression  left  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  England  by  these 
monarchs,  especially  by  the  empe^ 
ror  of  Russia,  was  highly  favoura- 
ble: there  was  in  him  little  of  the 
outward  show  of  royalty :  not  but 
that  they  could  assume  it  when  it 
was  necessary;  but  so  far  were 
they  from  being  fond  of  it  for  its 
own  sake,  that  diey  seemed  never 
better  pleased  than  when  they 
could  lay  it  aside.  There  was  like* 
wise  about  them  a  wonderful  de^ 
gree  of  activity,  both  of  body  and 
mind  :  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in 
particular,  visited  every  piace  where 
Ire  could  see  any  of  those  mechani- 
cal improvements  for  which  this 
country  is  so  famed;  and  he  did 
not  carelessly  and  ignorantly  in- 
spect them ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
examined  them  minutely ;  he  in- 
quired into  their  construction,  uses, 
and  advantages ;  and  the  benefit* 
ing  his  own  country  by  introducing 
these  improvements  into  it,  seemed 
always  thcjobject  most  near  and  in* 
teresting 
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HH^stin^  to  his  thoughts.  The 
impressions  which  these  monarchs 
received  during  their  residence  here, 
mnst  on  the  whole  have  been  fa- 
vourable to  the  English  character  ; 
for,  thongh  they  were  fatigued  with 
the  boisterous  and  overpowering 
manner  in  which  the  populace 
crowded  round  them  wherever 
they  went,  they  must  have  wit- 
nessed a  greater  degree  of  down- 
right  and  warnl  honesty  of  heart, 
of  consciousness  of  the  real  rank  of 
»jan,  and  of  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness, than  any  part  of  the  continent 
exhibits. 

Whatever  relates  to  Ireland 
must  always  be  interesting  to  those 
who  know  what  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  might  be  made,  and 
what  they  actually  are.  Some  per- 
sons, indeed,  affect  to  believe  that 
the  Irish  are  naturally  so  vicious, 
that  no  measures  of  government, 
no  length  of  time,  could  reform 
them :  out  how  these  people  would 
ridicule  the  notion  that  the  Turks 
Were  naturally  so  bad  that  they 
could  not  be  made  better !  If  such 
an  opinion  were  broached,  would 
they  not  immediately  reply,  that 
the  fault  was  with  the  government, 
not  with  nature  ?  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  thajt  the  Irish 
catholics  (for  in  speaking  of  the 
Irish  they  are  to  be  principally  if 
not  exclusively  considered)  in  many 
respects  conduct  themselves  as  if 
they,  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
to  irritate  than  to  sooth  the  English 
government, — ^better  to  augment 
man  to  diminish  the  evils  of  which 
Aey  complain.  This  character  ap« 
plies,  more  particularly  to  tJie  ca- 
tholic committee  of  Ireland,  whose 
proceeding  have  already  alienated 
from  their  cause  many  of  their 
most  conscientious  and. respectable 
advocates.  In  our  last  volume  we 
xneatioQed  that  Che  violent  Irish  ea- 


tholics  rejoiced  at  the  failure  of  J^' 
bill  brou^t^t  intoparliamentfortheir 
relief,  which  they  represented  ^9  an 
insult  to  the  relic;ion  whose  pro- 
fessors it  was  intended  to  relieve. 

In  this  opinion  of  the  bill  they 
expected  they  would  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  pope :  but  if  his  opi« 
niou  were  to  be  gathered  from  that 
of  moubignore  Quarantotti,  presi* 
dent  of  the  sacred  missions  in  his 
absence,  it  was  strongly  adverse  to 
tliem.     In  an  official  and  public 
letter  he  styled  the  bill  which  was 
rejected,  a  most  desirable  measure, 
which,  if  it  were  to  be'passed  Into  a 
law,  the  catholics  ought  not  only  to 
receive  with  pleasure,  but  to  yield 
to  their  sovereign  and  to  both  houses 
of  parliament  unfeigned  gratitude, 
and  to  show  themselves  by  their  fu« 
ture  conduct  worthy  of  so  great  an 
indulgence.     In  his  letter  lie  lajp 
down  this  maxim, — ^upon  which, 
however,  it  is  vain  and  absurd  to 
expect  that  the  Irish  will  act  while 
they  labour  under  civil  as  well  as 
religious     oppression, — that    they 
should   not  mix    themselves  with 
civil  affairs  :  he  admits  that  the  go- 
vemment  ought  'to  be  freed  from 
every  reasonable  doubt  of  the  fide- 
lity, submission  and  allegiance  of 
those  who  profess  the  catnoHc  reli- 
gion ;  and  more  especially  of  those 
who  are  admitted  to  holy  orders,  or 
raised  to  the  episcopal  rank ;  that» 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  it  would 
be  reasonable  and  just  that  the  kmg 
should  name  commissioners  to  exa- 
mine whether  th^  candidates  were 
perfectly  unexceptionable  in  point 
of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the 
laws;  that  foreigners,  or  those  who 
had  not  resided  within  the  realm  for 
five  years,  should  not  be  admitted 
to    die    exercise    of    ecclesiastical 
functions;  that,  on  the  death  or 
promotion  of  a  bishop,  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  should  recommend  to 
O  3  tl^e 
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tih6  king  a  person  ms  successor,  and». 
if  disapproved,  should  recommend 
others  until  the  kins;  should  be  sa- 
tisfied; and  that  the.  king's  com- 
missioners should  inspect  all  letters 
'which  might  pass  between  the  Ro- 
man see  and  the  catholic  clergy  in 
the  British  dominions,  under  such 
restrictions  only  as  were  suggested 
in  the  late  bill. 

It  is  easy  to  percetye  that  the 
writer  of  this  letter  is,  in  fact,  dis- 
posed to  concede  the  veto ;  and  it  was 
therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  have  much  influence  with  the 
Irish  catholics*  Such  was  the  case ; 
and  those  men  who  were  represented 
as  so  devoted  to  the  pope,  and  so  en- 
tirely governed  by  tthe  authority  of 
the  church,  were  found  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
pope's  representative.  This.diffe- 
)ience  of  opinion  necessarily  weaken* 
ed^  their  cause ;  and  as  the  catholic 
committee  still  went  on  in  the  same 
violent  manner,  refusing  that  li- 
berty and  toleration  to  others  which 
they  claimed  for  themselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  accusing  one  an- 
other of  insincerity,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  catholic  cause 
in  Ireland  rather  retroceded  than 
advanced  during  the  year  1814. 
.  The  only  circumstances  in  which 
the  condition  of  Ireland  appeared 
to  be  improved,  was  its  agriculture :  * 
it  was  ascertained  by  the  evidence 
and  the  documents  laid  before  tlie 
committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  corn  trade,  tbat  the 
importation  of  wheat  from  Ireland 
into  Great  Britain  had  very  much 
increased  within  these  few  years; 
and  that  this  increased  importation 
was  owing  to  a  spirit  of  agricultural 
improvement  which  had-pervaded 
many  parts  of  tliat  island.  But 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  even 
for  the  apiculture  of  Ireland ;  for 
how  can  imjproTements  be  perma- 


nent, or  carried  on  with  that  spirit 
and  to  that  extent  which  will  render 
them  advanugeous  both  to  the  in- 
dividuals concerned  and  to  the  na^ 
don  at  large,  while  it  is  actually 
dangerous  in  many  parts  to  take  a 
farm,  since  the  dispossession  of  a 
native,  or  an  advance  of  rent,  will 
expose  the  new  comer  to  assassina- 
tion?  In  fact,  till  the  minds  and 
the  morals  of  the  Irish  nation  are 
improved,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect;^ 
either  that  the  soil  will  be  as  pro- 
ductive as  nature  seems  to  have  in- 
tended it  should  be,  or  that  the  in- 
habitants will  be  £^  happy  in  them- 
selves, and  as  high  among  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  uieir  warm'  hearts 
and  excellent  talents  entitle  them 
to  be. 

But  we  cannot  unfold  the  causes 
of  the  low  condition  in  which  Ire- 
land has  so  long  been  placed,  or  of 
the  discontents  that  constantly  agi«r 
tate  her  peasantry,  more  fully  or 
satisfactorily  than  by  laying  before 
our  readers  the  substance  of  the 
charge  of  justice  Fletcher  at  the 
Tipperary  assizes  :-T-in  it  there  un- 
doubtedly are  some  e^^aggerations^ 
and  some  partial  and  unfounded 
statements;  but  on  the  whole  it 
lays^open  many  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  Ireland's  grievances^ 
which  the  British  government  ought 
to  redress,  not  merely  from  a  wish 
to  benefit  that  country  alone,  but 
Britain  also  ;  for  the  strength  and 
happiness  of  Ireland  will  most  ma* 
teriallyadd  to  the  strength  andhap- 
piness  of  Britain. 

His  lordship  made  some  prelimi* 
nary  observations  on  the  general 
duty  of  the  grand  juror's  office  j 
bound  as  he  was  from  the  station  in 
which  he  was  placed,  between  the 
government  and  the  people,  to  a 
scrupulous  inquiry  into  the  ground 
of  every  matter  of  presentment*^-* 
After  his  lordship  had  expatiated  on 
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tins  topic,  he  proceeded  to  notice 
inore  pdrticularly  ihe  state  of  the 
country.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  calendar,  although  the  quantity 
of  criminal  business  was  very  great, 
lie  found  it  had  been  exceeded  on 
recent  occasions,  and  hoped'  he  • 
might  congratulate  the  country, 
from  this  comparison,  that  some  im- 
provement had  fortunately  taken 
place  in  the  public  manners.  If, 
however,  unhappily,  the  country 
•conttnued  to  be  disturbed,  notwith- 
standing the  enactment  of  law  after 
law,  enforcing  a  coercion  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  it  showed  most 
clearly  that  the  check  against  this 
^contagion  was  to  be  found  only  in 
the  exertions  of  the  upper  classes. 
He  had  often  heard  it  sneeringly 
observed  of  the  Irish  character,  that, 
contrary  to  all  other  countries,  they 
had  become  more  barbarous  as  they 
increased  in  that  wealth  and  those 
comforts  which  tended  to  civilise  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  How  the 
system  of  outrage  which  took  place 
amodg  the  Ipwer  orders  here  was  to 
be  accounted  for^  he  did  not  know. 
It  could  not  be  extenuated  or  justi- 
fied any  where ;  but  in  other  places 
with  which  he  was  familiar  there 
were  many  natural  causes  to  which 
this  unfortunate  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation could  naturally  be  referred. 
The  severe  and  heavy  burdens  to 
which  the  peasantry  were  liable  ex- 
ited that  irritation  and  ferocity, 
SLjgainft  which  the  state  of  ignorance 
t&y  were  suffered  to  grovel  in, 
without  care  or  education,  offered 
little  correction  to  prevent  a  deluded 
people  from  exposing  themselves  to 
the  punishment.of  those  laws  which 
(hey  set  at  defiance.  Much  also  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  enormous 
rise*  of  lands,  occasioned  by  the  de- 
lage  of  paper  money,  and  extraor- 
dinary calU  occasioned  by  the  war 
for  all  the  produce  of  the  eartbi.  by 


which  every  nfecessary  of  life  in- 
creased so  much  in  its  value*  He 
repeated,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  brought  mischief  to  the 
peasant :  after  his  landlord  and  his 
taxe^  he  had  the  clergyman  and  the 
proctor;  the  latter,  whowaspaid^ 
with  execrations,  for  an  agency  that 
was  odious;  and  the  former  'paid 
with  reluctance  by  those  to  whom» 
as  a  pastor,  they  looked  for  no  spi- 
ritual comfort.  It  was  not,  his 
lordship  emphatically  said,  to  be 
understood,  that  in  any  case  the 
established  clergyman  got  the  full 
value  of  his  tithes ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  modi  dis- 
satisfaction should  be  excited  by  the 
tithes-farmer,  who  kept  to  himselE 
so  great  a  portion  of  what  he  ex- 
acted from  the  poor  under  the  title 
of  the  clergyman.  This  latter 
class,  his  lordship  said,  ought,  for 
their  own  sakes,  to  establish  a  sy« 
stem  as  moderate  as  consisted  with 
their  situation ;  for  surely,  in  point 
of  personal  interest,  it  was  wise  iii 
them  to  secure  a  certain  income  by 
encouraging  tillage  under  moderate 
charges,  rather  than  drive  the 
farmer  to  a  system  of  pasturage^ 
by  which,  under  the  agistment  law, 
the  tithes  would  be  lost  altogether. 
From  this  countenance  ancf.  kind- 
ness, from  a  wise  liberality  in  the 
landlords,  the  tenantry  would  na« 
turally  be  led,  during  the  present 
state  of  depression  in  the  value  of 
their  produce,  to  look  for  assistance 
and  encouragement ;  and  the  land- 
lords could  not  well  set  up  any  ar- 
gument to  resist  this  appeal  to  their 
consideration,  when  they  reflected 
on  the  failure  of  the  com  bill,  to 
'the  protection  of  which  the  farmer 
had  looked  with  so  much  hope  and 
anxiety.  But  no  man  on  these  ac- 
counts, or  any  of  them,  was  to 
violate  the  laws :  and  it  was  only 
by  the  exertions  of  such  men  as  he 
O  4.  then 
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tbfln  aiddr?8sed,  that  the  adyantages 
and  blessings  of  that  peace  and 
obtdience  were  to  be  expected,  in 
the  improvement  of  which  they  had 
no  excuse  for  apathy  or  relaxation. 
In  other  counties,  his  lordship  said> 
h^  foundalso  that  murmurs  and  dis* 
ccmtentarosefrom  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy»notof  the  established  church, 
looking  for  an  increase  of  those  vo- 
luQUiry  contributions  from  which 
they  derived  their  only  support;  and 
ia  some  of  those  places  the  lower  or- 
ders had  not  been  refrained  from  acts 
of  violence  to  prevent  exactions.  But 
if  every  man  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
life  would  individually  exert  himself, 
it  would  be  easy  to  come  at  the  root 
of  all  those  evils  of  which  we  com- 
plained* To  effect  this,  thegreatand 
opulent  landholder,instead  of  stand- 
ing at  his  post  ready  at  all  times  to 
support  the  laws  of  his  country  and 
to  promote  its  peace  and  prosperity, 
should  not  desert  that  country  to 
spend  its  produce  in  another,  and 
leave  his  tenantry  to  the  manage- 
Brtent  of  a  griping  agent,  whose  only 
^  object  was  by  misrepresentation  and 
^  deception  to  grasp  all  he  could  for 
the  gratification  oiF  his  own  avarice. 
It  was  to  men  such  as  he  was  ad- 
'  dressingthatitparticulaiiybelonged 
to  have  a  close  and  watchful  eye  on 
the  conduct  of  tlie  magistracy,  in  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  which,  in 
fact,  superseded  the  old  constitution* 
They  were  on  the  spot,  and  could 
trace  every  misdiief  that  arose  from 
»eal  or  supineness.  The  latter  was, 
in  all  cases,  reprehensible  and  dis- 
graceful: thcformer  became  baneful 
only  when  it  brought  an  over  vigi- 
lance of  power  into  action  to  admi- 
^  iiister  to  some  private  purpose; 
wheal  men  cram  the  gaols  witli  their 
miserable  fellow-creatures,  merely 
to  ^ow  the  extravagance  of  their 
loyalty.  Nothing,  said  his  lord- 
afaipi  could  beget  amoogst  the  mul- 


titude a  proper  respect  for  the  laws, « 
more  than  the  observation  that  the  ^ 
scales  of  justice  were  too  steadily 
and  firmly  (.laced  ta  be  warped  by 
any  little  feelings  of  cabal  or  party* 
But  of  the  two  descriptions  of  men 
to  whom  he  alluded,  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  apathy  of  the  one 
or  the  vigilance  ot  the  other  was 
more .  cnmi;:ial.  or  mischievous.  Hie 
lordship  earnestly  recommended  a 
strict  frugality  in  the  admeasurxn^ 
of  those  public  burdens  which  it 
was  compulsory*  fot  them  to  lay 
upon  the  country  j  and  not  a  shiU 
ling  which  was  not  imperiously 
called  for,  would,  he  hoped,  be  * 
imposed  by. them:  he  ti^sted  that 
not  a  single  pound  would  be  raised 
upon  the  country  to  gratify  that  vile 
spirit  of  jobbings  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  other  counties ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  gentlemen 
whom  he  addressed  would  be  go*? 
vemed  by  the  most  conscientious 
scruple  in  levying  the  public  mo- 
ney, and  by  the  minutest  scrutiny 
in  inquiring  into  its  fair  and  Just 
expenditure.  This  part  of  their 
duty  was  one,  his  lordship  said,  in 
which  the  capacity  even  of  the  pea- 
sant was  capable  of  forming  a 
proper  estimate ;  and  every  man's 
reasoning  would  point  out  to  him 
where  grants  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  public  convenience  and 
accommodation:,  or  to  put  money 
into  the  private  pockets  of  indivi^ 
duals;  for  it  was  impossible  that 
the  peasant  should  not  feel,  at  the  ' 
means  which  should  administer  to 
die  hunger  and  nakedness  of  his 
children,  being  diverted  to  any  of 
those  improper  purposes,  or  submit 
to  the  discontented  sentiment,  that 
all  law  was  made  against  him,  and 
no  law  for  him.  Let  ]iim,  said  liis. 
lordship,  have,  from  bodies  such  as 
you,  the  protection  he  claims  at 
your  haod^  and  no  such  unworthy 
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id«i  'will  ever  arise  in  bis  mind. — 
Let  him  see  that  all  public  grants 
are  for  public  purposes,  and  to  pro- 
mote general  intercourse,  and  you 
eilconrage  him  to  bear  up  ag'ainst 
his  burdens..  His  lordship  was  glad 
to  bear  te&timony,  that  he  no  wnere 
foosd,  accompanying  the  most  dis- 
graceful outrages,  any  thing  like  a 
coDspimcy  agamrt  the  government, 
or  a  correspondence  with  that  great 
bad  power,  whose  st<ite  was  fallen, 
he  hoped,  never  to  rise  again.  ^  His 
lordship  directed  the  most  particu- 
lar attention  of  the  grand  jury  to 
the  subject  of  private  distillation — 
an  evil  which  struck  at  the  reve- 
nue, which  it  defrauded  to  the 
amount  of  two  m/ilians  of  money  in 
the  year ;  at  the  comforts  of  all 
classes  of  life,  by  rendering  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  otlier  sources  of 
taxation  in  order  to  meet  the  losses 
occasioned  by  this  fraud  ;  and  at 
the  morals  of  the  poor,  wlio  were  • 
become   so   perfectly  familiar ized 


with  perjury  in  defending  them* 
selves  and  their  neighbours  against 
prosecutions  for  this  offence,  that 
all  the  sanction  of  an  oath  was  obli- 
terated in  tiie  districts  where  it  was 
practised.  His  lordship  again  ad* 
verted  to  the  situation  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  thtr  ample  means  pos- 
sessed by  the  higher  classes  of  ame.> 
lioratiflg  their  condition ;  and  of 
rendering  them  at  hom^  as  valua- 
abl'e  for  the  domestic  virtues  of 
peace  and  industry,  as  they  were 
eminent  and  exemplary  in  every 
othLT  country  for  their  bravery, 
their  generosity,  and  their  taleiit. 
Unfortunately,  said  his  lordship, 
hitherto  thtjre  had  been  a  concur- 
rence of  too  many  causes  to  bruta- 
lize the  Irish  character*,  and  we 
think  ourselves  justified  in  treating 
them  as  brutes.  Instead  of  feeling 
&U1  prise  at  finding  them  so  wild,  so 
thoughtless,  and  so  ungovernable 
as  they  were,  the  wonder  seemed  to 
be  that  their  character  was  not  worse. 


.  CHAPTER  XIIL 

EmerfrJsrs  of  the  Alius  against  France — Infroductory  Remarks — The  AlPtes 
citois  the  Rhine — Their  Address  to  the  Frerxh  Nation — Their  frst  SaccesseS'-^ 
Bonaparte's  Measures — State  of  Affairs  towards  the  latter  End  of  January-^ 
Byncparte  leases  Paris^^Situaiion  of  the  ;'wo  Armies^  and  Preparations  for 
Battle — Battle  of  the  1st  of  Februtiry  at  Bvi^nrie — Indefatigable  Exertions  of 
Blucher — Bntde  of  Laon'^^Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Austrians-^N C' 
gctiations  at  Qhatillon  broken  off-^Bonaparte  dfcatcd. 


IN  the  great  and  unparalleled 
drama\vhicli  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Europe,  ihei  e  were  two  mo- 
metitous  pauses,  during  which  all 
v.ho  felt  an  interest  in  tlie  peace,  in- 
dependence and  happiness  of  tliis 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  world 
could  not  but  experience  conside- 
rable unea^ness-"  and  alarm:— we 
alhide  to  the  pause  which  took 
place  after  the  expulsion  of  the 


French  from  Russia  ;  and  to  the 
subsequent  pause  that  took  plac^ 
when  the  French  were  driven  across 
the  Rhine  into  their  own  countr}-. 

Many,  who  were  deemed  well- 
informed,  cool,  and  even  impar- 
tial judges,  were  of  opinion  that, 
after  tlie  most  disastrous  and  dis- 
graceful campaign  in  Russia,  B<- 
na parte  would  never  be  able  again 
to  face  the  allies^  but  niubt  iCly  cn- 
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tirely  on  their  forbearance,  if  he  con- 
tinned  in  possession  of  the  French 
throne*  This  opinion  they  grounded 
on  several  circumstances:  they  ar- 
goedy  that  as  Bonaparte  possessed 
a  hold  on  the  French  nation  solely 
through  their  national  vanity  and 
Jove  of  military  reputation  and 
dominiony  as  soon  as  he  had  expe- 
rienced diseraceful  defeat  to  such  a 
degree  as  he  had  done  in  Russia, 
he  would  necessarily  lose  the  sup- 
port and  zeal  of  the  French  natiqn  ; 
and  moreover,  that,  even  if  he  did 
not  lose  this  support  and  zeal,  he 
would  be  totally  unable  to  replace 
the  army  which'  he  had  lost  in 
Russia;  while  the  allies,  on  the  con- 
trary, accumulating  numbers  as 
they  advanced  through  Germany, 
would  be  more  than  ever  a  match  ' 
for  France.  When,  however,  Bo- 
naparte did  lucceed  in  collecting  a 
large  army,  and  advanced  into 
Saxony  and  Prussia,  while  the  al- 
lies, apparently,  were  far  behind 
him  in  military  force,  apprehension 
was  again  excited,  that  he  would 
recover  his  ascendency,  and  that 
the  slavery  and  misery  of  Europe 
would  be  riveted  in  stronger  chains 
than  those  which  before  existed. 
And  it  is  indeed  probable,  that,  if 
Bonaparte  had  learnt  experience  by 
his  Russian  campaign, — if  he  h^d 
kamed  to  soiiten  the  obstinacy 
and'  countroul  the  impetuosity  of 
his  character,  he  might  have  re- 
gained his  superiority.  But  he  had 
only  become  more  obstinate  and 
impetuous  by  defeat;  and  acting  at 
Dresden  and  Leipzig  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  he  had  done 
in  -Russia,  he  experienced  the  same 
fate :  his  second  army  was  annihl. 
lated;  Germany,  Holland,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Italy,  were  freed: 
he  was  deserted  by  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  generals,  whom  he  had 
raised  to  the  throQe  of  Naples;  and 


the  clq^  of  the  year  ISIS  sawhimf. 
stript  of  military  power  and  in  a 
great  degree  of  military  reputa- 
tion, confined  within  the  limits  of 
ancient  France. 

Still  it  was  to  be  apprehended 
that,  before  he  was  finally  and  com- 
pletely subdued,  the  struggle  would 
be  arduous  and  dreadful ;  he  might 
revive,  like  Antaeus  when  he  touch- 
ed his  native  earth  ;  and  within 
France  itself,  the  allies  might  again 
experience  all  those  calamities  and 
disasters  which  they  had  experi- 
enced at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution.  This,  however,  evi-- 
dently  depended  upon  several  cir- 
cumstances; particularly  on  the 
conduct  of  Bonaparte  himself,  on 
the  disposition  of  the  French  na- 
tion towards  bun,  and  on  the  be- 
haviour of  the  allies.  If  Bonaparte 
moderated  his  ambition — if  he  dis- 
played a  readiness  to  restore  the 
blessings  of  peace  to  France— ^nly 
called  upon  them  to  continue  the 
war  till  an  honourable  peace  might 
be  obtained — he  might,  perhaps* 
could  they  be  convinced  of  his  sin- 
cerity, have  roused  the  French  na- 
tion to  fresh  exertions.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  to  be  considered 
that  France  was  exhausted  in  every  ' 
respect ;  she  was  stripped  almost 
entirely  of  her  military  population  $ 
the  war,  hitherto  little  burdensome 
to  her  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view* 
was  now  coming  within  her  own 
territories,  and  therefore  must  be 
supported  by  herself;  while  past 
.experience  forbad  the  French  people 
from  giving  any  credence  to  the 
protestations  of  Bonaparte,  that  he 
now  was  desirous  of  peace.  Most^ 
however,  depended  on  the  beha- 
viour of  the  allies  :  if  they  acted  as 
they  had  done  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolmion ;  if  it  was 
apprehended  in  France*  that  the/ 
wished  to  force  the  9ld  dynasty 
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upon  theniy  or  to  restore  the  con-  < 
liscated  and  sold  property  of  the 
emigrantSy  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  the  French,  notwith- 
standing all  their  sufferings,  would 
rally  round  Bonaparte ;  and  the 
consequences  of  a  whole  nation 
rising  up  in  arms,  especially  such 
a  nation  as  the  French,  had  already 
been  wofuliy  experienced.  The 
campaign   of  the  year.  1814  was 

.  therefore  looked  forward  to  with 
great  interest,  not  linmingled  with 
apprehension.  In  the  opinion  of 
some,  the  allies  tarried  too  long 
after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  before 
they  advanced  towards  France: 
but  it  ought  to  have  been  recol- 
lected, that  in  the  campaign  they 
had  suffered  ;nuch ;  that  they  were 
now  about  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  country  of  an  enemy;  and  that 
therefore  many  preparations  as  well 
as  well  disposed  and  combined  .plans 
ivere  indispensably  necessary.  At 
length,  on  the  20th  of  December 
1815  the  allies  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  entered  the  French  territory, 
with  an  invading  army  of  150,000 
men ;  and  the  next  day  they  issued 
a  proclamation  well  calculated  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  their  inva- 
sion: in  this  proclamation  they 
declared  that,  though  victory  had 
conducted  them  into  France,  they 
had>not  come  to  make  war  upon 
her  i  their  wish  and  object  weie, 
simply,  to  rcp»l  far  from  them  the 

:»^oke  that  the  French  government 
endeavoured  to  impose  on  their 
respective  countries ;  countries 
which  possessed  the  same  rights  lo 
independence  and  happiness  as 
France.    As  conquest  and  splen- 

.  dour  w^re  not  their  objects,  they 
therefore  called  upon  tne  magis- 
trates, land  owners,  and  culDva- 
tors,  to  remain  at  their  homes ;  as 
the  progress  and  $tay  of  the  allied  ar- 
mies would  be  characterized  by  the 


maintenance  of  public  order,  ro* 
spect  to  private  property,  and  the 
most  severe  discipline :  notwith- 
standing  all  they  had  suffered,  they 
were  not  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
vengeance ;  they  knew  how  to  di- 
stinguish and  separate  the  ruler  of 
France  from  France  herself;  to 
him  they  attributed -all  their  cala- 
mities ;•  and  not  even  were  they 
disposed  to  retaliate  on  the  French 
nation  any  of  those  calamities  whick 
the  revolution  had  brought  on 
Europe.  While  Bonaparte  never 
made  war  but  for  tlie  purpose  of 
conquest,  and  to  gntify  his  ambi- 
tion, other  counsels  presided  over 
the  allied  monarchs :  they  in- 
deed were  ambitious;  they  indeed 
sought  glory  :  but  their  ambition 
and  glory  were  of  a  very  opposite 
character  from  those  of  Bonaparte ; 
the  only  conquest  which  was  the 
object  of  their  ambition  and  glory 
was  that  of  peace  ;  but  not  such  a 
peace  as  Bonaparte .  had  often 
mocked  Europe  with  ;  but  a  peace 
which  should  secure  to  their  own. 
people,  to  France  and  to  Europe, 
a  state  of  real  repose.  "  We  hoped 
to  find  it  before  touching  the  soil  of 
France ;  we  come  hither  in  quest 
of  it!" 

Much  was  naturally  expected 
from  this  proclamation ;  especially 
if  the  allies,  on  their  first  entrance 
into  France,  acted  strictly  and  con- 
scientiously 'up  to  the  spirit  of  it. 
They  had  been  accused  of  dilatori- 
ness  in  their  motions :  but  no  sooner 
had  they  crossed  the  Rhine,  than 
this  accusation  could  no  longer  just- 
ly be  made.  Marshal  Blucher*s 
army  crossed  this  river  in  three 
columns;  general.  St.  Priest  at 
Coblentz,  who  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  that  town,  and  took  500  pri- 
soners :  generals  Langeron  and 
D'Yorckjpassed  at  Caub,  and  took 
Bingen,  forcing  a  strong  posiiior., 
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and  defeating  a  corps  of  the  ene- 
my; and  general  Sacken  passed  at 
Manheim,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  an  entrenched  position.  The 
•whole  amount  of  Blucher's  army 
was  80,000  men ;  while  at  tlie 
same  time  Bnibant  was  entered  by. 
an  army  of  50,000  men,  to  co-ope- 
rate with  which  a  considerable 
force  was  sent  from  England.  Bnt 
it  was.  not  only  with  her  troops  and 
money  that  this  country  was  de- 
termined to  assist  the  allies  in  their 
glorious  purpose  of  restoring  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  Europe :  as  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte,  or,  if  he 
displayed  a  sincere  desire  for  peace, 
a  treaty  with  him  would  take  place, 
It  was  proper,  in  either  case,  that 
Britain,  who  had  done  so  much, 
and  who  was  so  much  interested  in 
Jie  result,  should  have  a  person 
well  acquainted  with  her  real  in- 
terests, present  with  the  allied  ar- 

.  mies.  Lord  Castlercagh  was  ac- 
cordingly selected  for  this  purpose  j 
and  we  shall  afterwards  have 
abundant  proofs,  that  no  other  per- 
son could  have  been  selected,  bet- 
ter qualified  for  this  high  and  ar- 
duous mission.  ■ 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
Bonaparte  in  Paris.  He  still  remain- 
ed there,notwithstanding  the  sacred 
territory  of  France  was  invaded ; 

'  nor  was  there  any  evidence  that  he 
iX'as  eiFectually  preparing  to  meet 
the  allied  armies :  he  dia  not  even 
boast  of  his  means :  it  was  indeed 
stated  that  there  were  12,000  men 
at  Mctz,  but  that  was  the  largest 
number  stated  to  be  any  where, 
except  at  Paris.  Indeed  he  seemed 
to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of ' 
adopting  language,  in  his  address  to 
the  French  nation,  very  different 
from  that  which  he  had  former- 
ly employed; — "  Beam,  Alsace, 
FnmcJie  Comtc,  are  invaded.     I 


call  upon  the  French  to  Aicccmr  the 
French.  Peace,  and  the  deiiver* 
ance  of  our  territory,  ought  to  be 
our  rallying  cry :  tibe  quaAon  is  n^vf 
no  more  to  recover  the  ccnquists  w0 
have  maiie."  * 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
change  of  tone  in  Bonaparte,  he 
found  the  French  nation  very  re- 
luctant in  coming  forward  against 
the  allies ;  and  the  regular  armies 
which  still  remained  to  him  were 
by  no  means  equal  to  cope  with 
them :  they  therefore  advanced 
into  France  with  little  or  no  oppo* 
sition  pr  resistance.  By  the  middle 
of  January,  part  of  the  allied  army 
occupied  Langres,  an  ancient  and 
considerable  town  100  miles  with-* 
in  the  French  frontier:  until  the 
allies  reached  this  town,  there  was 
not  a  shot  fired  at  them  by  any 
but  the  military ;  but  here  the  in-  ' 
habitants  fired  at  them,  though 
widiout  effect.  The  princip^li 
French  armies  which  Bonaparte 
had  been  able  to  collect,  were 
under  the  command  of  marshaU 
Victor  and  Marmont :  the  former 
advanced  into  Alsace,  where  he 
met  the  Bavarians  under  general' 
De  Wrede  :  the  French,  however, 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  this 
province,  and,  being  pursued  by 
the  Bavarians,  they  were  brought 
to  action  in  Lorraine  j  the  engage* 
ment  was  severe,  and  long  con* 
tested :  but  at  length  the  French 
were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
retreated  on  Luneville.  The 
Cossacks,  according  to  their  usual 
'custom,  were  greatly  in  advance^ 
and  by  the  middle  of  January  had 
pushed  on  between  Epinal  and 
Nancy.  That  these  troops  should 
ha^e  been  able  to  come  .so  neat 
Paris,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
inadequacy  of  Bonaparte's  meams 
effecmally  to  repel  the  allies.  Tlie 
second  Ffench  army,  under  the 
command 
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comnand  of  Matrmont»  was  order- 
ed to  oppose  the  advance  of  Blu< 
cbcr ;  but  neither  in  relative  force 
nor  equipment  was  it  equal  to  this 
object.  Mannoct  therefore  retreat- 
ed before  the  Prussian  general  to 
the  Saare,  bdiind  which  riyer,  and 
within  the  frontiers  of  Old  France, 
he  took  up  a  position  :  his  retreat 
was  much  harassed  on  one  Hank 
by  count  Sacken,  who  occupied 
Worms,  Spires,  and  Deux  Fonts ; 
while  on  the  other  flank  he  was 
approached  by  general  D'Yorck, 
who  occupied  Treves  and  Saar- 
Louis.  From  this  sketch  it  is 
evident,  that  even  within  a  month 
after  the  allies  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  they  had  approached  with- 
in no  considerable  distance  of  Paris, 
..while  the  French  armies  which  Bo- 
naparte had  hitherto  been  able  to 
collect  were  by  no  means  adequate 
to  resist  them. 

Before  the  end  of . Janoary  the 
situation  of  Bonaparte  was  still 
more  desperate  and  degrading  :  at 
that  sime,  Marmont  had  fied  to 
Verdun ;  Victor  to  Commercy  ; 
Mortier  to  Chaumont,  and  Mac* 
donald  to  Namur ;  while  the  al- 
lies occupied  Lorraine,  as  far  as 
the  Meuses  all  Alsace,  Franche 
Comr^,  and  great  part  of  Bur- 
gundy. Under  these  circumstances 
Bonaparte  still  remained  at  Paris  ; 
and,  being  unable  to  rouse  a  the 
French  nation,  at  last  determined 
to  sue  for  peace.  TJic  allied  sove- 
reigns had  taken  up  their  bead- 
qoarters  at  Chatiilon  ;  and  thither 
Caulincourt  was  ordered  by  Bona- 
parte to  proceed,  to  negotiate  a 
peace :  but  as  lord  Castlereagli  had 
not  ret  joined  the  allied  sovereigns, 
%he  Frendi  ambassador  was  obliged 
to  await  his  arrival. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  ad- 
ranee  of  the  allies,  and  the  total 
indifference  of  the  Fi-ench  natidn  to 


the  apparently  approaching  fate  of 
Bonaparte,  the  Bourbon  family  na- 
turally began  to  be  reanimated  with 
the  hopes  that  they  would  at  last  be 
restort^d  to  their  country.  The 
allies,  indeed,  had  carefully  abs* 
tained  from  even  intimating  to  the 
French  nation  that  they  wished  tht 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons;  on 
tlie  contrary,  at  this  period  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  willing  to  treat  with  Bona- 
parte. The  English  government, 
tliough  more  averse  to  make  peace 
with  him,  yet  were  not  disposed  to 

fo  against  the  plans  of  the  allies ; 
ut  It  was  generally  believed  that 
the  prince  regent  was  strongly  in- 
clined to  support  the  cause  of  the 
Boilrbons.  Louisthe  XVlIIth  him^ 
self  was  unable,  from  age  and  in* 
firmity,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  restoration  of  himseUf  and 
family :  but  Monsieur,  the  duke 
d'AngouUme,and  the  duke  de  Ber« 
n,  more  young,  active,  and  en^* ' 
terprising,  embarked  for  the  con* 
tinent  towards  the  end  of  January* 
In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties 
and  dangers,  Bonaparte  still  re^ 
mained  at  Paris.  His  stay  there  was 
accounted  for  in  different  wavs: 
some  were  disposed  to  think  tW 
he  was  so  completely,  bewildered 
and  astounded  at  the  imminenct 
and  magnitude  of  his  danger,  as  to 
be  totally  deprived  of  all  his  facul- 
ties ;  orhers  conceived  that  he  was 
engaged  at  Paris  in  preparing  those 
measures  that  would  efifectnally 
serve  to  defeat  the  allies :  and  ia 
this  idea  they  were  confirmed  Iqt 
the  recollection,  that  on  many 
former  occasions  he  had  been  si^ 
lent,  and  apparently  inactive,  at  the 
very  period  when  he  was  about  to 
burst  fordi  with  renewed  en^gy. 
The  truth  probably  was,  that  he 
was  afraid  to  leave  Paris:  he  well 
knew  that  at  this  city  the  seeds  of 

dis- 
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discontent  and  dtssattsfacjtton  were 
not  only  more  abundant^  biu  of 
more  rapid  vegetation,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  France  ;  and  that  if, 
on  his  leaving  Paris,  tliat  city  rose 
against  him,  his  fate  was  ineyitably 
sealed.'    That  he  had  lost  his  usual 
eiiergy,  in  the  midst  of  his  dangers, 
was  by  no  means  true  ;  as,  while 
he  continued  in  Paris,  he  was  con- 
stantly employed  in'  endeavouring 
to  recruit  his  armies,  and  to  re- 
plenish his  finances :  in  the  for  mer 
fie  was  not  so  unsuccessful  as  in  the 
latter.;  troops  he  obtained,  tliough 
not  in  sufficient  numbers,  nor  of 
the  best  description ;  but  his  finances 
were  in  a  roost  deplorable  state ;  and 
to  add  to  his  disasters  in  rhis  re- 
spect,  before  the  end  of  January 
the  national  bank  of  France  en- 
\     .    countered   such   difficulties    as  a- 
mounted    nearly,  to    a  stoppage. 
This   evil   Bonaparte  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  remedy,  even 
under    more   favourable    circum- 
stances; he  had  no  idea  of  any 
*  thing  but  forc& ;  or  if  force  could 
not  possibly  be  applied,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  his  measures  dis- 
played the  profoundest  ignorance 
of.  political  oeconomy.     Bj  the  re- 
port of  the  directors  of  the  bank,  it 
appeared  that  their   ready  money 
amounted  only  to  600,CX)()/.,  which, 
from  the  eagerness  of  the  holders 
pf  notes  to  obtaih#payment,  would 
be  exhausted  in  a  few  days.     In 
order,   therefore,   to  prevent    the 
draining  of  the  bank,  it  was  an- 
nounced that,  whatever  number  of 
notes  might  be  presented  for  pay- 
ment in  the  -course  of  a  day,  not 
snore  than  20,000/.  would  be  paid ; 
and  that  no  one  could  apply  to  the 
bank  to  change  bank  notes,  unless 
he  were  the  bearer  of  a  number 
which^had  been  delivered  to  him 
by  the  mayor  of  his  quarter. 
At  length  on  the  2Jtli  of  Janu- 


ary Bonaparte  left  Paris,   having 
been  preceded  on  the  19th  by  Ber- 
thier,  and  having  previously  con- 
fided tlie  regency,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  Maria    Louii^a.— — The 
French    armies    about  this   time 
were  assembling  within  the  line  of 
the  Meuse ;  Chalons  on  the  Marne 
being  the  point  towards  which  Mac- 
donald,  Marmont,  Victor  and  Mor- 
tier  were  retreating  from  different 
quarters.     The  allied  armies  at  the 
same  time  were  concentrating  and 
pressing  on  tlie  same  point:  Blu- 
cher  by  the  way  of  Nancy  andToul ; 
and  Schwartzenberg,  who  had  the. 
chief  command  of  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies,  by  Langres  and 
Chaumont.     About  the  end  of  ih is 
month  the  two  grand  armies  of  the 
allies  came  entirely  into  communis 
cation ;  wheii  it  Wiis  determined  by 
the  allied  sovereigns,  as  a  mark  of 
their  special  confidence  in  marshal 
Blucher,  to  place  at  his  disposal  the 
Austrian  corps  of  general  Giuhty* 
and  of  the  prince  of  Wurtemberg. 
The  French  army  at  this  time  were 
strongly  posted,  with  their  right  at 
DienVille,  about  three  miles  above 
Brienne;    their  centre,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  La  Rotherie,  and  their  left 
towards  Tremilly ;  a  village  and 
wood  in  front  of  their  left  being 
also  occupied.     Marshal  Blucher, 
having  been  reinforced,  made  his 
dispositions  to  atuck  the  enemy; 
and  on  the  1  st  of  February  •  general 
Sacken  moved  from  Trannes  in  two 
columns;  the  first  onDienville,  the 
second  on  La  Rotherie,  while  a  re- 
serve of  6000  Russians  w  is  posted 
on  the  heights  between  Trannes  and 
Maison.    The  whole  of  the  force  of 
the  allies  which  they  brought  into 
action  on  this  occasion  amounted^    . 
to  between  70  and  80,000- men; 
that  of  the  enemy  was  about  the 
same  strength,   consisiing  of  the  ^ 
corps  of. Victor,  Marmont^  and  Mor* 
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ier.  Both  Bonaparte  and  Berthier 
were  engaged  in  .the  contest ;  .and 
on  the  other  side  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
pnnce  Schwartzenbere  were  specta- 
tors of  it :  it  was  indeed  the  first 
frand  en^agemeht  within  the 
rench  territory. 

After  some  skirmishing  and  can- 
nonading in  the  plain,  an  obstinate 
contest  began  on  the  left,  for  the 
position  of  La  Giberie,  which  the 
prince  of  Wurtemberg  at  length 
succeeded  in  carry ing.  Bonaparte, 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
position,  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  disaster  by  moving  a  corps  to 
the  left ;  but  in  this  movement  he 
was  prevented  by  the  watchfulness 
and  skill  of  marshal  Blucher,  who 
drew  the  whole  oif  the' force  under 
Sacken  towards  the  centre,  leaving 
count  Giulay  alone  to  attack  Dien- 
ville.  In  consequence  of  this  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Bluther,  a  most 
desperate  engagement  took  place  at 
La  Rotherie,  which  formed  the  key 
of  the  enemy  ^s  disposition.  At  this 
place  Bonaparte  led  on  hi^  troops 
in  person,  and  at  first  was  success- 
ful :  but  the  allies  fought  with  most 
determined  perseverance  and  cou- 
rage ;  they  knew  that  they  fought 
under  the  eye  of  their  soyereigns  ; 
and  tlicy  were  moreover  animated 
by  the  example  of  Blucher,  whose 
great  prowess  atid  skill  were  on  this 
occasion  whetted  by  his  deadly  anti- 
pathy to  Bonaparte. 

At  La  Rotherie  the  combat  lasted 
till  ten  at  night,  when  the  Russians 
remained  masters  of  the  town; 
though. the  French  held  the  ground 
beyond  it,  and  at  midnight  of  the 
1st  of  February  were  in  possession 
of  the  heights  of  Brienne.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  two  hours  after 
the  Russians  became  masters  of  La 
Rotherie  that  general  Giulay  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  Di- 


enville.     Such  was  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  the  1st  of  February. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d,  Bonaparte,  being 
completely  baffled  in  all  his  at- 
tempts to  reoccupy  the  village  of 
La  Rotherie,  notwithsunding  he 
himself  directed  the  attack  of  the 
voung  guards  on  that  place,  where 
he  was  opposed  in  person  by  mar- 
shal Blucher,  decided  upon  a  re- 
treat, with  ihe  loss  of  73  pieces  of 
cannon  and  4000  prisoners.  He 
drew  off  his  troops  in  two  columns, 
one  upon  Lesmont,  and  the  other 
upon  Lassi court.  They  were  fol- 
lowed at  day-break  by  part  of  the 
allied  army  ;^  and  the  French  were 
compelled  to  continue  their  retreat 
on  Troycs,  and  thence  on  Nogenn 
On  the  5th  of  February  the  corps 
of  Macdonald  was  defeated  by 
D'Yorck,  between  Vitry  and  Cha- 
lons, with  the  loss  of  S  cannon  and 
several  hundred  prisoners. 

The  allies  were  determined  not 
to  lose  the  fruits  of  their  victories 
by  delay  :  on  the  7th  they  occupied 
Troyes,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
considerable  towns  in  France.  The 
circumstances  attending;  their  occu- 
pation of  this  town  ful^  confirmed 
his  opinion  that  the  people  of  France 
were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their 
emperor;  for,  notwithstanding  all 
his  promises  of  peace,  all  his  re- 
presentations of  the  cruelties  of  the 
allies,  and  especially  of  the  Cot- 
sacks,  and  notwithstanding 'he  in-^ 
voked  them  by  every  thing  which 
he  thought  dear  to  Frenchmen  to 
rise  en  masse,  they  were  in  almost 
every  instance  immoveable,  main- 
taining a  most  rigid  and  Inflexible 
neutrality. 

In  this  disposition  they  were  un- 
doubtedly confirmed  by  the  beha- 
vioiir  of  the  allied  troops,  as  well  as 
by  the  conduct  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns;  for  the  most  strict  and  or- 
derly 
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derly  discipline  was  preserved  ;  and 
in  no  cases,  except  where  the  inha- 
bitants fired  on  thera,  did  tlie^  reta- 
liate on  Frenchmen  the  cruelties 
which  their  respective  countries  had 
differed  from  them.  That  the  so- 
vereigns were  sincere  in  their  des;ire 
for  peace,  was  sufficiently  manifest- 
ed by  their  treating  with  Bona- 
parte at  the  very  lime  that  their 
armies  were,  victorious  in  the  very 
heart  of  France;  for  the  negotia- 
tions still  continued;  and  it  was 
afterwards  known  that  the  aifibi- 
tion  and  madness  cA  Bonaparte 
vrere  the  only  causes  which  pre- 
vented them  from  terminating  in* 
peace. 

After  the  battle  of  Bricnne,  the 
prince  of  Schwartzenberg  fixed  his 
fcead-quarters  at  Troyes,  and  mar- 
shal Blucher  at  a  place  about  twen- 
ty miles  to  the  nordi  of  Troyes. — 
It  was  naturally  supposed  that  die 
latter  would  follow  the  course  of 
the  river  Aube,  until  he  united  his 
nrmj  with  that  under  the  prince  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  No.;?ent,  and 
after  toe  junction  force  Bonaparte 
to  fight.  But  the  plan  of  Blucher 
i**as  different:  from  die  banks  of 
the  Aube  he  marched  northwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  Lower 
Marne.  About  the  same  time  Bo- 
naparte, accompanied  by  Ney,  Mor- 
tier  and  Marmont,left  Nogenl,  and, 
"  proceeding  30  miles  to  the  north, 
attacked  a  Russian  corps  and  took 
the  whole  of  diem  prisoners.  On 
the  following  day  the  headf-quarters 
of  Blucher  were  at  Bergeres :  on 
the  13th  he  advanced  to  attack 
Marmont  at  Etoj^es,  who  had  be^ 
tween  8  and  9000  men.  The  ene- 
my however  gradually  lecired,  his 
ires^r  suffering  very  considerably  from 
the  Cossacks.  In  the  mean  time 
Bonaparte  marched  from  Chateau 
Yhierry, generals D'Yorck  and  Snc- 
^on  having  retired  from  that  place 


behind  tlie  Marne.  On  the  14th 
Bonaparte,  having  joined  Marmont^ 
made  a  sudden  and  very  impetuous 
attack  on  Blucher,  who  was  inferior 
in  numbers,  and  particularly  in  ca- 
valry :  he  therefore  determined  on 
a  retreat,  and  for  this  purpose 
formed  his  infantry  into  squares.— 
On  these  the  enemy  made  the  most 
desperate  attacks;  btit  they  were 
received  with  such  vmdaunted  firm- 
ness, that  not  one  of  the  squares 
was  broke^i.  After  a  very  severe 
and- unequal  contest,  which  conti- 
nued for  upwards  cf  four  hours, 
marsh;il  Blucher,  observing  a  large 
coi  ps  of  cavalry  posted  in  his  rear, 
rci;olvcd  to  force  his  way  through 
it :  this  he  effected  by  opening  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musket- 
ry. But  when  he  reached  Etoges 
at  night,  he  was  assailed  by  a  body 
of  infantry,  which  had  penetrated 
through  by-roads,  on  his  flanks  and 
rear :  he  was  therefore  again  un- 
der the  necessity  of  renewing  the 
attack  ;  and  this  obstacle  being  also 
overcome,  two  divisions  of  Blu- 
cher's  army  occupied  for  the  night 
the  position  of  Bergeres.  The  total 
loss  which  he  sustained  during  this 
incessant  fighting  Was  nearly  4000, 
in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  French,  however,  was 
stated  to  be  much  greater,  as  Blu- 
cher was  very  suj^erior  to  them  in 
point  of  artillery,  from  which  be 
poured  on  them  a  tremendous  and 
most  destructive  fire. 

While  these  events  were  going  oa 
in  this  part  of  France,  general  Win- 
zingcrode,  who*  had  already  made 
himself  master  of  Rheims, advanced 
against  Soissons  :  at  this  place  Bo-« 
na parte  had  fixed  a  reserve  camp, 
which  the  general  attacked  w::!i 
great  impetuosity.  The  contest  was 
sharp,  but  not  of  iong  duration: 'the 
issue  was,  diat  2  generals  and  fJOOO 
men  wefc  taken,  as  well  as  the 
'   town 
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txfwn  itself,  not  quite  seventy  miles 
north-east  of  Paris. 

Such  were  the  operations  on  the 
Tight  of  the  allies:  at  the  same 
time  the  grand  army  put  itself  in 
motion  on  the  left.  On  the  Ilih  of 
February  the  prince  of  Wurtem- 
berg  carried  by  assault  the  town  of 
Sens,  82  miles  south-east  of  Pai-is ; 
and  afterwards  having  crossed  the 
ny^  on  which  this  place  stands,  h^ 
advanced  to  Bray  on  the  Seine, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Bava- 
rians  under  general  Wrede.  Other 
corps  of  the  allies  advanced  nearly 
in  the  same  direction,  so  that  by  the 
middle  of  February  they  had 
spread  themselves  about  40  miles 
along  the  course  of  the  Seine.  The 
protection  of  this  important  river 
nad  been  intrusted  to  Victor  and 
Cudinot,  who,  alarmed  at  the  ad- 
vance and  strength  of  the  allies, 
abandoned  the  left  bank  2i^d  de- 
stroyed the  bridges  :  these  however 
were  soon  re-established,  and  prince 
Schwartzenberg  fixed  his  head* 
quarters  at  Bray.  On  the  17th  of 
February  the  imperial  residence  of 
Pontainbleau,  only  41  miles  from 
Paris,  was  carried  by  assault,  It 
Would  appear,  however,  that  the  aU 
lieshad  dividedthemselvestoo  much; 
and  Bonaj»ane  having  gained  some 
partial  adv;^itnges,  prince  Schwart- 
zenberg called-in  all  his  detach- 
ments on  the  riglit  of  the  Seine, 
and  united  his  whole  army  behind 
that  river.  On  the  1  Sth  Bonaparte 
made  a  most  desperate  attack  on 
one  part  of  the  alked  army  which 
vas  posted  near  a  bridge  over  the 
Seine  i  in  this  attack  he  waf  foiled  : 
he  renewed  it,  and  was  again  de- 
fea^ :  again  he  attacked  the  posi- 
tion, and  a  third  time  he  mras  re- 
posed wii^  dreadful  loss.  Still,  as 
It  was  of  vital  impoxtance  for  him 
to  gain  this  position,  he  ms^de  a 
^mbnttacki  i&  whidi  h«  succeed- 
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ed,  obtained  possession  of  the 
bridge,  and  passed  over  a  conside* 
rahle  part  of  his  army. 

But  the  most  indefatigable  of  all 
the  allies  was  Blucher :  his  first  and 
grand  object  was  to  reach  Paris 
and  though  by  not  being  properlT 
seconded  in  this  object  he  had  suU 
fered  seriously,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  yet  he  was  not  daunted,  but 
resolved  to  renew  his  attempt*  On 
the  19th  of  February  the  whole  of 
his  army  was  united  about  40iniles 
to  the  north  of  Troyes:  on  the 
2 1  St  he  moved  to  a  place  oft  tiie 
Seine  for  the  purpose  of  preventii^ 
Oudinot  from  crossing  that  river  : 
dwing  the  night  of  the  23d  his 
army  was  again  put  in  motion 
against  Marmont,  who  retreated^ 
and  was  followed  by  Blucher  nearljr 
30  miles.  Marmont  having  hefn 
joined  by  Macdonald,  Blucher "  re- 
solved if  they  made  a  stan3  to  alter 
his  plans  ;  but  as  they  precipitately 
abandoned  their  position,  he  pushed 
forward  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  allies  masters  of  the 
whole  line  of  the  Marne  for  above 
80  miles. 

As  one  of  rhe  principal  objects  of  • 
Blucher  was  to  unite  hij>  army  with 
that  of  Winzingerode,  Bonaparte 
moved  in  such  a  direction  as  he 
thought  would  f/revent  the  junc- 
tion ;  but,  being  foiled  in  this  pro- 
ject, he  could  not  retreat  without  a 
battle.  On  the  4th  of  March  he 
reached  Fismes,  on  the  road  from 
Soissons  to  Rheims  :  from  that  pe- 
riod various  affairs  took  place  be- 
tween detached  parties  of  the  ad- 
verse armies;  On  the  9th  Blucher 
resolved  to  give  battle  at  Laon  :  he 
was  however  anticipated  by  Bona^ 
parte,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a 
thick  misty  attacked  the  right  and 
centre  of  the  allies,  who  were  under 
the  necessity  of  falling  back  to  the 
very  walls  of  La<u).  About  mid* 
P  dtfy 
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day  the  niist  cleared' tip  I  the  right 
and  centre  of  the  allies  regained  the 
ground  which  tliey  had  lost ;  and  a 
severe  contest  ensued  in  this  quar- 
ter, wliich  was  only  terminated  by 
night-fall.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  engagement,  however, 
was  that  which  took  place  on  the 
left  of  Blucher*s  army,  where  the 
^orps  of  KUist  and  D'Yorck  were 
posted.  These  were  attacked  by  a 
ieavy  cannonade  about  threeo'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  but  Blucher,  hav- 
ing anticipated  thfe  probability  of 
this  attack,  immediately  reinforced 
bis  left  with  two  divisions,  and  or- 
dered  the  whole  to  advance  ..upon 
the  enemy.  Their  attack  was  irre- 
sistible ;  they  bore  down  all  before 
them.  Prisoners,  artillery,  ammu- 
tiition  waggons,  &<:•  fell  into  the 
hands  oT  the  victors;  and  the 
trench  fled  in  the  greatest  confu- 

^  $ion  andidisorder  towards  Rheims. 
In  this  engagement,  so  honourable 
to  the  courage  and  skill  of  Blu* 
cher,  so  fatal' to  the  hopes  of  Bona- 
parte, upwards  0^70  pieces  of  can- 
son  were  captured }  and  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  was  immense. 

A  rumour  had  for '  some  time 
been  circulated,  that  the  Austrians 
were  much  better  disposed  towards 
Bonaparte  than  any  other  of  the 
allied  powers ;  and  the  continuance 
of  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon, 
uotwithstandins:  his  defeats  and  his 
persisting  in  demanding  extrava- 
gant terms,  counteiu^nced  this  ru- 
mour. If,  indeed,  the  French  na- 
tion had  discovered  any  stroitg  pre- 
dilection for  Bonaparte ;  if  they  had 
risen  m  viasse^  or  opposed  the  allies, 
the  continuance  of  the  negotiation 
might  have  been  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  allies  wished  to 
adhere  strictly  and  conscientiously 
Xf>  their  address  to  the  french  na- 
i;ion ;  that  it  was  by  no  means  their 

.  wish  or  object  to  4cprive  Bonaparte 


of  his  throne,  if  the  French  people 
desired  that  he  should  retain  pos« 
session  of  it. '  It  was  not  difficult 
to  conjecture  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
dilectioa  of  the  court  of  Austria  to 
Bonapal-te :  that  court,  perhaps  the 
proudest  in  Europe,  had  been  de- 
graded by  an  intermarriage  with 
him  ;  but  it  would  be  still  more  de- 
graded if  he  were  depritred  of  his 
throne,  and  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  private  individual. 

But  it  was  not  merely  from  the 
continuance  of  the  negotiations  at 
Chatilion  that  the  views  of  Austria 
with  respect  to  Bonaparte  were  con- 
jectured :  the  movements  of  the 
Austrian  commander-in-chief  were 
very  slow,  and  by  no  means  in 
unison  with  the  rapid  motions  cf 
Blucher.  It  was  naturally  to,  be 
expected  that  prince  Schwartzen- 
berg  would  take  advantage  of  the 
defeat  which  the  enemy  had  sustain- 
ed at  Laon,  and  advance  towards 
Paris  :  but  from  the  4?th  to  the  1 3th 
of  March  he  remained  at  Troyes, 
and  when  he  did  move  it  was  to- 
wards Chalons. 

While  Blucher  remained  at  Laon, 
he  issued  an  address  to  the  French 
nation,  written  with  great  force  and 
spirit:  he  began  by  telling  them, 
that  he  was  induced  once  more  to 
address  them,  merely  from  a  regard 
to  their  own  preservation :  attempts 
had  been  made  to  mislead  them  by 
proclamations,  in  which  the  allies 
were  represented  as  having  no  other 
object  but  the  division  and  desola« 
tion  of  France ;  they  were  also  de- 
ceived in  the  accounts  which  Bona- 
parte published  of  the  consequences 
of  the  various  battles  which  had 
been  fought.  To  repel  the  first  as- 
sertion, compare  our  conduct  since 
we  entered  France,  with  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  French  armies  in  Ger- 
many, Holland*  Switzerland,  Ita- 
ly and  Spain  i  and  recollect  that  the 
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.alliis  have  suffered  so  much  that 
vengeance  would  be  excusable:  yet 
they  have  not  inflicted  tt«  Why  should 
they  wish  to  divide  or  desolate 
France?  They  know  that  the^in- 
terests  of  Frenchmen  and  of  Bona- 
parte are  quite  difiperent:  against 
nini,  as  the  enemy  of  mankind ;  as 
the  foe  to  the  peace  not  only  of  the 
nations  ^hich  he  had  conquered, 
but  also  of  that  iKery  nation  who 
had  been  the  instruments  of  his  con- 
quests, they  waged  war;  but  not 

.again&t  France. — But  you  are  afraid 
to  rise  against  him,  because  be  . 
I^ivesout  that  he  has  been  victori- 
ous:! if  he^  had  been  victorious, 
would  the  allies  be  at  this  moment 
30  near  the  capital  of  France  ?  **  In 
order  to  judge  of  the  events  of  the 
war,  you  have  only  to  inquire  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Laon  couceming 
what  happened  on  the  9th  and  lOtn 
of  Marcn,  on  which  days  the 
French  army,  commanded  by  the 

.einpe;:or  Napoleon  in  person,  v^as 

.  totally  defeated  under  the  walls  of 
that  town;  ask  them;  if  they  did  not 
»ee  the  army  fly  before  our  victo- 
rious^troops  ;-— if  they  have  not  seen 
the  trophies  of  our  victory."  •*- 
*<  We  desire  nothing  else,  I  repeat 
to  you,  than  the  peace  and  repose 
of  Europe.  The  negotiations  at 
Chatillon,  when  they  are  once  pub- 
lished, will  convince  you  that  it  is 
your  sovereign  alone,  who  in  spite 
of  what  he  says  to  you  continually 
throws  fresh  obstacles  in  the  way. 
All  the  nations  of  Europe  combat 
for  one  end.  The  event  cannot  be 
doubtful :  a  longer  resistance,  and 
even  some  advantages  if  you  may 
flatter  yourselves  with  them,  will 
merely  serve  to  render  you  more 
unhappy  than  you  already  are." 

In  the  criticsd  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  Bonaparte  by  no 
means  displayed  those  ^eat  talents 
4S  a  general,  for  which  he  had 


gained  credit :  he  was  indeed  t^ 
markably  active,  and  made  many- 
very  rapid  marches  ;*  but  he  hsid  no 
well  digested  plan  which  promised 
to  deliver  France  from  the  allies.—- 
It  may  however  be  said  that  hh 
affairs  were  desperate ;  that  no  ta* 
lents  however  great  could  have  ejo* 
tiicated  him  from  his  dt£Gcukiet: 
but  allowing  this  representation  to 
be  correct,  (which  mdeed  it  on- 
dcubtedly  was,)  what  opinion  most 
wc  form  of  this  man,  who,  mider 
these  desperate  circumstances,  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  terms  which 
the  allies  were  yet  willing  to  grant 
him?  For,  notwithstandmg his de« 
feats  and  his  pertinacity  in  qontinu- 
ing  the  war,  the  allies  were  willing 
to  treat  with  him  as  sorereira  of 
France,  and  even  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  that  kingdom  beyond 
what  they  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution.  • ' 

That  the  allies  carried  their  self- 
denial  too  far,  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed ;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  if  they  had  even  called 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  France  to 
express  their  sentiments  and  wishes 
with  regard  to  Bcnaparte,  they 
would. have  been  almost  unanimous 
for  his  deposition.  But,  by  cont^- 
nuing  to  treat  with  him,  the  people 
of  France  were  virtually  given  to 
understand  that  the  allied  sov^e* 
reigns  would  not  countenance  and 
encourage  any  rising  against  him ; 
and  in  this  opinion  they  were  con- 
firmed by  the  members  of  the 
Bourbon  family  not  being  publicly 
received  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
allies.  It  is  impossible  to  attribute 
this  conduct  to  any  other  cause  than 
a  wish  to  consult  Austria  ;  and  in- 
deed, as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
it  is  generally  understood  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  power,  the  tt^^ 

fotiations  at  Chatillon  would  tiot 
ave  continued  so  long  as  they  did,. 
P  2.  and 
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and.  the  alb'ed  armies  would  hare 
been  at  P;ins  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign. 

At  lengthy  however^  eren  Austria 
was  convinced  that  no  peace  could 
be  made  with  Bonaparte;  and  that 
It  was  absokrtely  necessary  to  break 
off  the  ne^otfations*  and  to  carry 
on  the  war  m  the  most  vigorous  and 
determined  manner.  Accordingly 
on  the  18th  of  March  the  final  and 
#oaifiete  rvptnre  of  negotiation  for 
MRC  whh  Bonaparte  took  place. 
Immediately  after  this  event,  Bona- 
parte again  directed  all  fats  efforts 
in  a  most  desperate  manner  against 
Blucher  ;~for  two  days  he  poured 
his  numbers  against  the  immove- 
able battalions  of  that  general  at 
JLaon :  but  finding  thai  ke  could 
make  not  the  slightest  impiession, 
he  bent  his  efforts  southwards 
against  Schwartzenberg.  It  was 
not  however  till  the  2Jst  tliat  he 
was  able  to  take  up  a  position  at 
Arcis  on  the  Aube,  while  the  al- 
lies had  taken  up  a  position  in  hii 
froi4ti  The  two  armies  remained 
opposite  to  each  other,  ready  for 
battle,  until  half-past  oine  in  the  af- 
ternoon; when  3onaparte  aban« 
doncd  his  scheme,  which  he  had 
come  from  Rhcims  to  execute,  and 
b^gan  to  move  off  his  columns  on 
the  road  to'Vitry,  leaving  Iiowevcr 
^powerfiU  rear-gtxard  in  pos&c&sion 
ol  Aicis.  This  was  :;ittarkcJ  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  aitcrnoon,  and 


after  an  obstinate  defence  iraer  drt# 
ven  from  the  town,  and  pursued 
to  a  distance,  leaving  the  ground 
Covered  with  killed  and  wounded. 
Bonaparte  at  first  proceeded  in  a 
northern  direction  ;  but  afterwards 
turned  ta  the  east  on  St.  DIzier, 
and  thus  fotmd  himself  on  the  24<th 
of  March  exactly  where  he  was  an 
the  26th  of  January  when  he  opex^ 
ed  the  campaign. 

The  design  of  Bonaparte  in  thfs 
movement  evidently  wa^  to  frighten 
the  allies  from  advancing  to  raris  j 
for  he  hoped  by  getting;  in  their 
rear  to  incluce  them  to  give  up  that 
intention;  but  they  Were. now  too 
confident  in  their  own  strength,  and 
too  well  convinced  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  means  to  do  them  any 
serious  mischief  in  their  rear,  to  be 
induced  to  alter  their  plan.  Jt  is 
probable  also,  that  long  before  thrs 
they  knew  chat  the  measures  which 
Bonaparte  had  concerted  for  the  de- 
fence of  Paris  could  either  not  bo 
effectual,  or  would  be  carried  into 
execution  by  men  who  were  no 
lon^  bound  ta  him  eidier  by  fear 
or  mclination,— -Before,,  however^ 
we  proceed  with  our  narnivve  of  the 
transactions  of  the  allied  army,  it 
will  be  proper  to  nf>tice  the  move- 
ments of  the  other  armies  which 
were  employed  in  the  same  cause, 
but  not  iu  immediate  co-openction 
with  it.       . 
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.  CHAPTER  XrV. 

7ratuatHom  of  Jj9rd  Wenington-^BattU  of  OrtbeS'-^Consfquencei  of  that  Batik 
"^otmier'TevoluHon  at  Bourdeaux — Address  of  the  Mayor  to  tfie  Inhabitants 
-'^Deputies  sent  f  Louts  XVIIL-^L/ird  Wellington  pursues  Souk  to  Toy 
lous^'^ Battle  before  that  City'^Cessation  of  Host'tlitics  between  the  two  Ar^ 
mies^^Remarls  om  the  mlitary  Characters  of  Lord  fi^elRn^ton  and  Sifult-^ 
Sif  John  Hope  taim  Prisoner  at  Bayonne*      • 


IN  thegre^it  work  of  the  liberation 
of  ^ance,  and  through  it  ox 
fittrope,  no  countrf  had  acted  a 
more  honourable  and  conspicuous 
pan  than  Great  Britain  ;  for  many 
years,  indeed,  her  co-operation  had 
been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
supply  of  money;   x>r^  if  slie  did 
sena  troops  to  the  continent,  their 
eoarage  was  rendered  of  no  avail, 
by  incapacity  either  in  the  plan  or 
execution  of  the  purpose  for  which 
ihey  were  sent.     At  last  the  cam- 
paifn  in  the  peninsula  commenced  ; 
and  die  British  soldiers  displayed 
what  they  were  capable  of  doing 
when  led  on  by  a  general  worthy 
to  command  them,  and  taught  the 
nations  of  Europe  th;ic  the  generals 
and  soldiers  of  France  were  not  in- 
vincible. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
lord  Wellington,  who  had  accom- 
plished so  much  against  all  the 
power  tliat  Bona  vMne  could  send 
against  him»  would  be  inactive 
when  the  contest  was  carried  Into 
the  heart  of  France,  though  from 
his  local  situation  he  ccntld  not  di- 
rectly co-operate  with  the  allies.' — 
During  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
Janitary»  and  the  greater  part  of  Fe* 
brttaxy,  the  state  of  the  weather  in 
the  south  of  France  was  so  bad,  that 
lord  Welltn^on-  could  not  com- 
mence offensive  operations.:  but  as 
soon  as  the  weather  became  tolera- 
bly iavpurahlet  be  re«>hred'lo  pass 


the  Adoar.    In  thf«  htu  first  move- 
ment ho.  WHS    greatly  assisted  by: 
admiral  Penrose;  in  the  night  jor 
the  23d  of  February  a  breeze  sprur.g 
up  :    this  was  the  first  that  had  ot- 
fered  itself  since  die  necessary  pre- 
parations had  been  in  forwardnest 
to  enable  the  vessel's  to  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  and  early  on 
the    following    morning    admiral 
Penrose  was  off  the  bar,  with  the 
vessels  and  boats  collected  for  thfe 
service.      The  enterprise    wjis  at* 
tcndei(  with  considerable  danger  r 
it  bcirtg  in, the  first  place  necessary 
to  find  a  passage  through  th^  surt^ 
as  the  British  troops  were  at  this 
time  crossing  over  to  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  but  ;^eatly  in  want  of 
boats  intended  for  their  assistance.^ 
The  first  bojt  which  attempted  to 
enter  the  harbour  was  overset,  the 
second  succeeded  in  reaching  tAe 
beach  {  but  the  surf,  was  stfll  so 
heavy  and  constant    that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  one  boat  in 
fifty  could  have  crossed  :  they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  await  the  result 
of  the  next  tide.     This  being  at 
length  at  a  proper  height,  and  re- 
wards being  offered  to  the  leading 
vessel,  all  the  boats  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  river,   the  zeal  and 
science  of  the  officers  triumphing 
over  all  die  difficulties  of  the  navi- 
gation. 

Besides  the  Adour,  lord  Welling^  * 
ton  had  two  other,  rivers  to  ^^^»s^ 
P  3  and 
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and  It  was  of  the  utinost  impcr- 
taunce  that  the  enemy  should  be  ig- 
norant of  the  points  where  he  in« 
tended  to  pass  them :  he  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  every' instance;  and  on 
the  26th  of  February  the  third  di- 
vision, commanded  by  sir  Thomas 
Picton,  forded  the  Gave  de  Pau, 
drove  in  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
enemy,    and   took  up   a  position 
wi!hin  four  miles  of  their   main' 
army,   which  marshal  Souk  had 
.  concentrated,    on  a  strong  com« 
manding  ground  of  very  difficult 
access,   in  front  of  the  town '  of 
Orthes.     On  the  morning  of  the 
following  day  the  light,  4th,  6th, 
and  7th  divisions  passed  the  river; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  badness 
of  the  roads,    it  was  nearly  one 
o'clock  before  all  the  corps  had 
taken  up  their  appointed  positions. 

As  soon  as  his  army  was  properly 
posted,  lord  Wellingtoh  resolved 
to   attack   the  enemy :    we    have 
already  stated  that  his  position  was 
very  Atrcng,  his  centre  being  thrown 
l^ack,  and  both  of  his  Ifianks  ad- 
vanced    on     very     commanding 
heights,  the  right  extending  to  the 
village  of  St.  Bocs,  and  the  left  oc- 
cupyinc;  Orthes.     According  to  the 
original   plan«   marshal  Beresford 
was  to  attack  and  turn  the  enemy's 
'   right,  and  sir  Rowland  Hill  was  to 
turn  his  left,   while  the  third  and 
sixth  divisions  atucked  his  left  and 
centre:    but  the   fourth  division, 
which  attacked  on  the  right,  meet- 
ing with  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
beme  unable  to  possess  itself  of  the 
heights,  lord  Wellington  with  his 
characteristic  promptitude  instant- 
ly changed  his  plan,  and  turned  the 
third  and  sixth  divisions  against  the 
right  of  the  enemv,  so  as  to  compel 
him  to  abandon  tne  heights  lest  he 
should  be  entirely  surrounded.   In 
his  retreat  from  these  heights  the 
enemy  lost  two  pieces  of  cannon^ 


During  this  operation,  seven  bat- 
talions of  the  third  division  moved 
on  the  enemy's    centre ;   and  sir 
Rowland  Hill,  who  had  forced  the 
passage  of  the  river,   seeing  the 
state  of  the  action,  moved  rapidly  on 
the  left  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  a 
strong  position  on  which  it  appuyed. 
As  the  enemy  had  a  numerous  ar- 
tillery on  this  point,  (which  might 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  keys  of 
his  position,)  the  resistance  was  ob- 
stinate, and  our  loss  in  storming  it 
very  considerable.     The  enemy's 
position  was  in  the  form  of  a  trian« 
ele,  of  considerable  elevation,  which 
had  the  command  of  all  the  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  :    the    tv^ro 
points  of  the  base  line  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  flank  attacks,  and  the 
seven  battalions  of  the  third  divi- 
sion were  gradually  gaining  ground 
in  the  cen  tre.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, marshal  Soult  gave  orders 
for  the  retreat  to  commence:   at 
first,  it   was  carried  on    in   great 
regularity,    the  retreating  uoops 
being  supported  by  solid  masses  of 
infantry  in  succession  :  but  on  the 
approach  of  night  they  fell  into 
great  disorder,  and  made  o£F  in  the 
utmost  confusion,    dispersing  and 
making  the  best  of  their  way  in  the 
same  manner  as  'diey  bad  done  at 
the  battle  of  Vittoria. 

The  British  troops  were  so  £&- 
tigucd  with  the  operations  of  the 
d^y,  especially  with  moving  up  the 
mountain  and  over  the  ravines^ 
that  they  were  unable  immediately 
to  pursue  them  to  any  great  di- 
stance ;  and  as  they  were  in  motion 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  the 
Britisin  could  not  eet  sight  of  them 
again  till  the  following  evening* 
when  it  was  too  late  to  attack  them» 
they  retiring  across  the  Adoor  and 
destroying  the  bridge. 

On  the  28th  the  pursuit  was 
ccniiiiucdto  St^.Sevrc,  where  ge^ 
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neral  Beresfotd  crossed  the  upper 
part  of  the  Adour,  and  advanced 
to-the  chief  town  in  the  departrnetlt 
of  the  Landes  :  this  place  be  occu- 
pied, and  captured  there  a  large 
magazine  of  provisions.  The  heavy 
rains  whicli  fell  on  the  1st  of 
March  in  some  degree  impeded  the 
advance  of  the  main  army  :  sir 
Rowland  Hill,  Iiowever,  proceeded 
up  the  Adour  to  Aire,  which  he 
attacked  on  the  2d.  As  the  enemy 
had  here  his  last  magazine,  he  wade 
A  most  desperate  resistance ;  but  he 
Vas  again  put  to  flight,  leaving  the 
road  to  Bourdeaux  entirely  open. 
The  retreat  of  Souk's  army  was  irt 
the  direction  of  Toulouse,  whither 
the  main  body  of  the  British  pur- 
sued him  ;  Bayonne  being  closely 
Invested  by  sir  John  Hope. 

The  battle  of  Orthes  was  certain- 
ly one'  of  the  most  general  affairs 
tbat  took  place  during  the  whole 
campaigns  between  lord  Wellinj^* 
ton  anid  the  French.  Soult  not 
only  posted  his  army  most  advan- 
tageously, but  during  the  battle 
manoeuvred  his  divisions  with  great 
?kill;  nor  was  the  skill  of  lord  Wei-  . 
lington  less  conspicuous,  while  it 
i*7as  much  more  successful,  and  he 
was  well  supported  by  his  troops : 
the  third  division  had,  as  usual, 
its  full  share  of  danger  and  glory  ; 
and, its  loss  was  very  great,  amount- 
ing to  825,  of  which  53  were  oflS- 
ctn^  In  its  attack  on  the  left 
flank  it  was  very,  ably  supported  by 
the  ttghih  division. 

Bonaparte  must  ^ave  been  dread- 
Ailly  disappointed  and  mortified  at 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Orthes  ; 
for  he  had  sent  senators  and  gene- 
itds  to  raise  the  levy  gn  masse  in 
This  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
France  $  and  his  official  paper  the 
Moiutear  had  endeavoured  to  royse 
the  people,  by  representing  the  be- 
baTiopr  of  tke  ^ngBah  artdy  voder 


lord  Wellington,  as  worse  in  poitxt  of 
plunder  and  atrocity  than  evea  th^ 
of  the  Cossacks  and  Russians  w^ 
stated  to  be.  Btit  all  his  efforts  were 
completely  fruitless ;  the  peasantry 
would  not  come  forward  against 
the  English ;  on  the  contrary,  the}r 
every  where  received  them  in  tht 
most  friendly  and  hospitable  man- 
ner, while  they  expressed  the  utmost 
detestation  of  the  government  and 
person  of  Bonaparte,  though  each 
mdividual  was  afraid^  to  take  the 
lead,  and  commit  himself  with  sup- 
port. 

As  the  allies  at  this  time  were 
still  carrying  on  the  negotiation 
with  Bonaparte,  lord  Wellington, 
however  well  inclined  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  could  not 
openly  proclaim  or  support  them, 
notwichsunding  one  ot  the  family 
was  with  his  army.  But  it  was  na- 
turally to  be  expected  that  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  south  of  France,  wholiad 
suffered  in  many  respects  mort 
dreadfully  and  generally^ from  the 
revolution,  and  especially  from  the 
measures  of  Bonaparte,  should  bo 
anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  In  this  part  of  Fnwiioe 
Bourdeaux  was  the  principal  town, 
which  by  the  retreat  of  Soult  in  th« 
direction  of  Toulouse  was  left  at 
liberty  to  declare  itsejf :  and  it  bad 
suffered,  perhaps,  more,  than  any 
other  commercial  town ;  for  btfore 
the  revolution  its  harbour  was  full 
of  shipping,  the  river  was  then  co- 
vered with  a  forest  of  niasts  the 
whole  length  of  the  Chartron% 
(which  extends  4  miles  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,)  and  its  quays  pre- 
sented an  almost  unparalleled  scene 
of  activity  and  lAistle ;  whereas  in 
1814  the  few  ships  that  were  lying 
in  the  river  were  unrigged,  ana 
their  hulls  rotting ;  not  a  boat  was 
to  be  seen,  except  diose  which  were 
plying  for  pastengerr ;  add,  in  shon, 
F  4  die 
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die  qus7  and  hatboor  evinced  a 
tofill  stagaation  of  bosines$.— Nor 
Was  the  situation  of  the  adjoining 
cCmntry  an7l>etter  :  the  produce  on 
which  the  inhabitants  principally 
depended  v,^as  their  wine ;  but  not 
having  ibeen  able  to  dispose  of  it 
for  Hiany  years,  the  stock  on  hand 
Was  very  large,  while  they  had  nei- 
ther capital  nor  inclination  to  keep 
the  vineyards  in  proper  condition* 
Under  these  cirainistances,  and  be- 
ing  assured  that  the  army  of  Soult 
eould  not  reach  them,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bourdeuuz  determined  to 
i^eclare  for  the  Boutbons:  it  hap- 
pened  fortunately  for  this  determi- 
nation, that  the  mayor  of  thi^  city 
VT'AS  a  friend  of  the  old  family ;  had 
in  fact  emigrated  early  in  the  re» 
.volution,  and  on  his  return  had 
been  unaccountably  appointed  to 
this  important  situation  by  Bona- 
parte: he  was  moreover  descend- 
ed from  an  Irish  family,  and  had  a 
brother  a  merchant  in  London. 
His  name  was  Lynch. 

On  the  1 2th  of  March  he  ad* 
dressed  a  proclamation  to  hisi  fel- 
.  low-citizens ;  in  this  he  declared 
that  he  considered  himself  foitu- 
nate  that  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  be  the 
interpreter  of  their  long-suspended 
wishes:  *the  duke  d'Angoulcme, 
the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Louis 
XVI.,  was  among  them  ;  his  pre- 
sence had  converted  into  allies 
irritated  nations,  who  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Bourdeaux  had  borne  the 
name  of  enemies.  The  English, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  were  not 
advancing  to  subject  the  provinces 
of  France  to  a  foreign  yoke ;  their 
object,  their  wish,  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bour- 
deaux, the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
hoMf  and,  along  with  their  resto* 
ration,  the  restoration  of  industry, 
of  plenty^  of  peace,  of  good  rooralsy 
of  libc;rt^,    Could  the  people  of 


Bourdeaux  for  one  moment  reftiM 
to  admit  the  bearers  of  these  bless* 
,ings?  could  they  for  a  moment 
believe,  that  those  armies  who  had 

fiven  protection  to  one  of  the 
oUrbon  family  w^e  the  real 
enemies  of  France  ?  No :  they  were 
enemies  only  to  Bonaparte,  ene- 
mies only  to  tho  c  emy  of  France. 
The  English,  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards had  assembled  in  the  .«Outh» 
as  the  people  of  other  countries  had 
done  in  the  north,  to  destroy  the 
scourge  of  nations,  and  to  replace 
him  by  a  monarch  the  father 
of  his  people.  But  apprehensions 
might  be  entertained  that  the  Bour- 
bons, on  their  restoration,  would 
indulge  in  vindictive  feelings :  these 
appr^ensions  were  totally  void  of 
foundation;  for  .the  Bourbons  knew 
what  Frenchmen  had  already  sus- 
tained, and  it  was  far  from  theh-wish» 
as  it  was  at  variance  with  their  real 
iiUerest  and  policy,  to  be  vindictive^ 
01  even  to  carry  punishment  further 
than'  was  absolutely  necesrary.— - 
With  the  testament  of  Louis  XVI.' 
in  dieir  hands  tljey  forget  all  re- 
sentment: every  where  they  pro- 
claim and  they  prove  that  tole. 
ranee  is  the  first  wish  of  their  soul ; 
anc^  they  promise  equal  protection 
to  every  faith  which  invokes  a  God 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.  Every 
liberal  institution  shall  be  main- 
tained': the  prince  will  be  the  first 
to  devise,  with  the  represenwtires 
of  the^people,  the  most  legal  mode 
of  taxation,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  be  oppressed. 

There  was  yet  another  subject 
on  which  it  was  necessary  to  quiet 
the  apprehensions  of  the  people  of 
Bourdeaux,  and  that  respected  the 
state  of  property :  on  this,  there* 
fore,  the  mayor  gave  them  the  most 
perfect  and  explicit  assurance* 
**  Already  his  majesty  has  tvnce 
pro^laimedy  in  the  face  of  fiurope. 
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Azt  ,the  interest  of  the  state  made  it 
a  law  with  him  to  confirm  the  sales, 
which  by  innumerable  changes  in- 
terested so  many  families,  in  estates 
henceforward  guarantied.'*  **  Peo- 
ple of  Bourdeaux,  I  have  obtained 
a>SQrance,  that  it  is  the  firm  deter- 
inination  of  his  majesty  to  favour  , 
industry,  and  to  recall  among  us 
that  impartial  liberty  of  commerce 
which,  prior  to  17B9f  had  dififased 
comfort  among  all  the  labouring 
classes.  Your  harvests  shall  cease 
to  be  ruinous ;  the  colonies,  too, 
long  separated  from  the  mother 
country,  shall  be  restored  to  you  : 
die  sea,  which  had  become  nearly 
useless  toyou,is  about  to  bring  back, 
friendly  flags  into  your  port :  the 
laborious  artisan  will  no  longer  be 
idle ;  and  the  mariner,  restored  to 
his  noble  profession^  is  about  to  na- 
vigate the  seas  anew,  to  purchase  re- 
pose for  his  old  age,  and  to  be- 
queath his  experience  to  his  sons." 
The  husband  of  the  daughter  of 
LfOUis  XVI.  is  within  your  walls : 
he  himself  will  soon  communicate 
to  you  the  expretshon  of  the  senti- 
ments which  animate  him, and  those 
/of  the  monarch  whose  representa- 
tive and  interpreter  he  is."  The 
mayor  concluded  this  animated  ad- 
dress, so  well  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  people  of 
Bourdeaux,  by  reminding  them, 
tLat  it  was  to  the  patriotism  of  mer- 
chants that  the  Stadtholder  owed 
his  re-establishment ;  and  that  they 
had  it  now  in  tlietr  power  to  be  the 
iirst  to  give  a  similar  example  in 
Trance. 

As  soon  as  lord  Wellington  was 
made  acquainted  with  wiiat  had 
taken  place  at  Bourdeaux,  he  gave 
directions  for  the -march  of  part  of 
his  army  to  be  hastened  tiiither; 
the  duke  d'Angouteme,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  proclamation  of  the 
iqajor,  having  preceded  them.  One 


of  the  first  wishes  and  objecu  of  t&» 
duke,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of 
Bourdeaux,  naturally  was,  to  send 
a  deputation  to  Louis  XVIIL  in 
England.  Accordingly,  on  the' 
25tii  of  March,  about  a  fortnight 
after,  the  proclamation  of  the  may- 
oi^  two  deputies  from  Bourdeaux  \ 
waited  on  Louts  atHartwell  House; 
and  a  short  tim^  afterwards  de- 
puties came  also  from  other  parts 
of  France.  The  crisis  of  Bonaparte 
was  now  indeed  very  fast  approach- 
ing :  but  before  we  relate  tne  par- 
ticulars of  the  capture  of  Paris,  and 
of  his  fall,  it  may  be  proper  to  an- 
ticipate what  remains  of  the  opera- 
tions of  lord  Wellington,  in  order 
to  give  them  completeness,  and 
bring  them  to  a  final  close. 

We  have  already  mentioned 
diat  Soult  retreated  towards  Tovr 
louse:  hither  he  was  followed  by 
lord  Wellington  :  before,  however, 
he  attacked  the  6nemy,  Bonaparte 
had  be^n  overthrown,  and  intelli- 
gence of  this  event  had  been  sent 
both  to  lord  Wellington  and  Soult : 
but  the  messengers  being  unac- 
countably detained  on  the  road, 
hostilities  between  the  two  armies 
continued  after  peace  was  restored 
to  the  rest  of  France. 

Though  Toulouse  was  not  na« 
turally  very  strong,  yet  Soult  hid 
had  time  to  prepare  for  its  defence, 
by  the  continual  falls  uf  rain  which' 
impeded  the  advance  of  the  allied 
army.  This  city  is  surrounded  on 
tliree  sides  by  the  Garonne  and  the 
celebrated  canal  of  Lan^uedoc;  and 
part  of  an  ancient  wall  still  reoiains: 
theFrench  engineers  took  advantage 
of  these  circumstances,  and  con- 
structed tAes  de  font  commandmg 
the  approaches'  by  the  canal  and  i 
the  river,  and  supporting  them  by 
musketryand  artillery  from  the  walL 
They  hsul  besides  fortified  a  com- 
ftumding  height  to  the  eastward 
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with  fii^  redoubts;  dnd  as  the 
roads  had  become  impassable  for 
artillery  and  cavalry,  ijo  alterna- 
tive remained  but  to  attack  them  in 
this  formidable  pc^sition. 
.  On  the  8th  of  April  part  of 
lord  Wellington's  army  moved 
across  the  Gatonne ;  and  the  ca- 
ifalry  of  the  enemy  weie  driven 
from  a  village  on  a  small  river 
which  falls  into  the  Garonne  below 
the  town:  between  this  river  and 
the  canal  of  Languedoc  were  the  for- 
tified heights  which  formed  the  chief 
rtrength  bf  the  enemy's  position. 
Lord  Wellington  therefore  resolv-- 
edy  that  while  these  heights  ^'ere 
stormed  in  iront  the  enemy's  right 
should  b^  turned,  and  the  Utg  dt 
font  on  the  canal  to  the  left  should 
toe  threatened  ;  and  that' these  ope- 
rations on  the  right  of  the  Garonne 
should  be  supported  by  a  simulta- 
neous attack  on  the  t^ie  d$  poni 
formed  by  the  suburb  on  the  left 
of  the  river.  The  whole  of  the  9th 
was  occupied  in  making  pr,epara- 
tions  for  these  different  attacks  | 
and  on  the  1 0th  they  were  car- 
ried into  execution.*  Marshal  fie- 
resford  carried  the  height  of  Mont- 
hlancy  and  forced  his  way  to  the 
pointy  at  which  he  turned  the  ene- 
my's right,  while  a  Spanish  corps 
m6¥ed  forward  to  the  attack  in 
front }  but  the  French  troops  were 
so  strongly  posted,  that  they  not 
oply  repulsed  hut  pursued  the  as- 
sailants to  some  distance.  At  this 
time  the  light  division  under  sir 
Thomas  Picton  was  moved  up  to 
their  assistance  \  thiey  were  formed 
again,  and  brought  back  to  the 
attack.  In  the  mean  time  mar- 
,  shal  B^resford  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  redoubt  which  cover- 
ed tlie  extreme  right  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  established  himself  on  the 
heights  on  which  the  four  other 
redoubts  were  placed.    As  soon  as 


the  marshal's  artillery  could  b« 
brought  upi  and  the  Spaniards 
were  formed  again,  the  marshal 
continued  his  movement  along  the 
heights,  and  stormed  the  two  next 
redoubts  which  covered  the  centre 
of  the  enemy;  who,  after  being 
driven  from  theih,  made  a  despe- 
rate effort  to  regain  them.  There 
now  remained  only  the  two  re- 
doubts on  the'  enemy's  left,  and 
these  were  soon  carried  by  the  Bri- 
tish troops  advancing  along  the 
ridge,  while  the  Spaniards  at  the 
same  time  attacked  in  front.  While 
these  things  were  going  on,  sir 
Thomas  Ficton  drove  the  enemy's 
left  within  the  iiti  de  pont  on  tlie 
canal,  and  sir  Rowland  Hill  forced 
the  Works  of  the  suburb  on  the  left 
of  the  Garcmne ;  so  that  at  ilie 
close  of  the,  day  the  French  were 
closely  hemjned  in,  the  allies  hav- 
ing estal^lished  themselves  on  three 
sides  bf  Toulouse,"*  and  the  road  of 
Carcassaone  being  .the  onlv  one  left 
open.  By  this  road  marshal  Soult 
drew  off  the  remainder  of  his  troops 
in  the  night  of  the  lith  ;  and  lord 
Wellington  entered  Toulouse  in 
triumph  the  following  morning. 
This  splendid  and  decisive  victory, 
gained  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse, 
terminated  lord  Wellington's  cam- 
paigns against  the  French ;  as  very 
soon  after  this  event  intelligence 
reached  both  the  commanders  of 
the  restoration  of  tlie  Bourboi^s. 

We  haye  so  often  had  occasion  to 
dwell  upbn  the  transcendent  ta- 
lents of  lord  Wellington,  that  it 
is  almost  needless  to  bring  them 
ag-atn  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers ;  yet,  as  this  is  the  last  op* 
portunity  which  we  shall  probably 
have,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

When  lord  Wellington  first  took 
the  command  of  the  British  army 
in  the  peninsula,  he  had  many  pre- 
judices 
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Jadicts  to  contend    agam^:.  the 
ambition    and  the  alleged  vanity 
of .  hts  family  were  much   to  his 
disadvantage;    while  the  conven- 
tion  of  Cinti-a,  and  the  very  high 
lepaution  of  the  armies  to  which 
lie   was    opppsedy    induced   those 
who  did  not  know  him  thoroughly 
to  anticipate  only  defeat  and  dis- 
aster.   Even  when  he  retreated  to 
the  lines  before  Lisbon,  his  talents 
as  a  general  were  not  duly  appre- 
tiatedj  but  when  it  was  seen  that 
he  bad  thus  foiled  Massena,  one  of 
the  best  and  mo^  experienced  of 
Bonaparte's  generals,  his  repnta** 
tion  began  to  rise ;  and  each  sub* 
sequent  transaction  in  which  he  was 
engaged  proved  that  it  had  iiot 
yet  attained  its  just  l)eif^t.     In- 
deed, there  seems  scarcely  a  single 
quality  or  talent,  either  of  nature 
or  experience,  necessary, to  const!* 
tute  a  consummate  general,  which 
he  does  not  possess :  endowed  with 
great  quickness  and  comprehension 
of  mind,  he  unites  with  it  more  tlian 
a  usual  share  of  coolness  and  de- 
termination ;    while   he  continues 
to  inspire  his  officers,  and  even  his 
men,  with  many  of  his  own  quali- 
ties. ..To  the  comfort  of  his  sol- 
diers he  was  particularly  attentive  ; 
so  tliat  while  in  point  of  discipline 
he  was   uncommonly  strict,    and 
cifea  severe,  he  was  yet  a  favourite 
with  them  on  account  of  his  look- 
ing so  carefully,  and  so  much  tike 
a  father,  after  their  wants. 
.  Of  all  the  French  marshals  and 
generals  to  whom  lord  Wellington 
was  opposed,  Soult  was  undoubt- 
edly the  man  of  the  most  talent : 
stern,  and  unbending  in  his  tem- 
per, he  was  possessed  of  uncom- 
mon vigour  of  mind  and  of  great 
personal  courage.    The  whole  of 
his  conduct  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
particularly  his  mode  of  organiz- 
iog  that  part  of  the  country  so  as 


to  maintain  a  large  army  there  fot 
so  long  a  time  in  the  midst  6t 
the  greatest  difficulties,  suffict* 
ently  proves  that  his  talents  were 
not  merely  those  of  a  soldier  | 
while  the  manner  in  which  he  op* 
posed  lord  Wellington,  even  after 
a  great  part  of  his  old  and  best 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  by  Bo- 
naparte, and  had  been  replaced  bf 
raw  and  inexperienced  conscripts 
proves  that  he  was  worthy  of  con- 
tending with  the  Britisti  chief. 

One  unfortunate  event  marked 
the  close  of  the  campaign  in  die 
south  of  France.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  sir  John  Hope 
invested  Bayonne :  before  thi»  place 
the  enemy  had  an  entrenched 
camp,  from  which  they  made  a 
sortie  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  •  13th  of  April.  The 
picquets  were  driven  in ;  and  sir 
John  Hope,  in  endeavouring  to 
support  them,  can^  unexpectedly, 
in  the  dark,  on  part  of  the  enemv : 
his  horse  was  shot  dead,  and  fell 
upon  hrm ;  and  not  being  able  to 
disengage  himself  from  it,  he  was 
unfortunately  made  prisoner.  In 
this  sortie  major-general  Hay  was 
killed,  and  several  officers  wound- 
ed ;  but  the  enemy  were  at  length 
driven  back  into  their  entrenched 
camp. 

On  the  side  of  Holland  the 
operations  of  the  British  under  «r 
Thomas  Graham  were  by  no 
means  of  that  magnitude  and  im- 
portance to  the  cause  of  the  allies 
which  it  was  expected  they  would 
have  been  :  the  Dutch  indeed,  after 
the  first  impulse  of  their  detesta- 
tion of  Bonaparte,  and  their  anxiety 
for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  had  passed  away,  seemed 
by  no  means  disposed  to  exert 
themselves,  either  to  co-operate  in 
the  invasion  of  France,  or  even  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
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those  pa^s  of  the  Netherlands 
^hich  tarmerlj  belonged  to  theoi ; 
to  that  the  British  were  nearly  left 
to  fight  by  themselves  the  battles 
of  the  Dutch.  This  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland, 
who,  from  their  comnEierciai  habits» 
had  suffered  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  people  from  the  tyranny 
df  Bonaparte,  was  trgly  astonish- 
ing, and  cannot  easily  or  satisfacp 
torily  be  accounted  for. 

The  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
after  he  was  freed  from  his  war 
against  Denmark,  was  also  expect- 
ed to  have  put  forth  a  vigorous  and 
effectUHj  co-operation  in  tiie  com« 
icon  cause;,  but  his  movements 
were  very  slow  ;  nor  did  he  arrive 
near  the  frontiers  of  Fraitce  till 
his  services  were  no  longer  wanted. 
His  tardiness  seems  to  have  created 
suspicion  and  dissatisfaction  on  the 


part  of  the  allied  monardis ;  for^ 
according  to^all  accounts»  after 
they  had  succeeded  in  dethroning 
Bonaparte,  they  received  him  wim 
great  coolness.  The  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  therefore,  muse  - 
be  ascribed  to  the  successes  of  the 
armies  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia*  which  invaded  France  on 
the  side  of  the  Rhine  $  and  of  tha 
armies  of  Eneland,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  which  invaded  that  kingwi 
dom  on  the  south.  The  achie^ 
raents  of  the  latter  armies  undef 
lord  Wellington  we  have  brought 
to  a  conclusion  :-^thc  grand  and 
decisive  a,chievement  of  Qie  armies 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
which  crooned  all  their  labours^ 
and  conquered  th^  peace  and  inde« 
pendence  of  Europe,  remains  to  bet 
told. 


CfiAPTER  XV. 

Consequmeei  of  the  active  Co-operation  of  tbe  Austnans  on  the  Success  of  the 
AiUts^^Bonaparte  endeavours  to  draw  them  from  Parh^  unsuccessfully'-^ 
They  advance  close  to  the  City^^Situation  of  the  Army  by  which  it  was  dem 

-  fended — Proclamation  of  Prince  Schwart%enherg — Bat  fie  of  Mtntmartre^-^ 

Caffitulatixin  of  Paris^-^Declaraiion  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia — Provisional 

Government  formed — Treaty  between  Bonaparte  and  the  allied  PfWCS"^ 

Conititutional  Charten^Entry  of  Louh  XkIIL  into  Par/s-^f/is  Dtclarm'^ 

'tiott!*~'Adhtston  of  his  Marshals-^  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peacc^^Remarks. 


AS  soon  as  the  Austrians  began 
to  act  with  zeal  and  thorough 
sincerity  in  concert  with  the  Prus- 
sians and  Russians,  the  final  and 
complete  success  of  the  allies  was 
placed  beyond  a  doubt ;  for  on 
their  side,  notwithscsmding  their 
partial  defeats,  a  great  superiority 
of  numbens  still  existed  ;  while  the 
armies  of  Bonapat  te  were  every  day 
thinned,  besides  being  greatly  ex- 
hauled  by  the  long   and  rapid 


marches  which  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  in  order  to  meet  his 
numerous  foes.  It  may  also  be 
observed,  that  in  this  campaign,  aa 
well  as  in  those  q(  1812  and  1813^ 
Bonaparte's  generals  failed  in  dis« 
playing'  those  great  talents  for 
which  they  had  been  previousl7 
remarkable:  so  that  his  science, 
talent  and  activity  were  freqtient^ 
ly  called  into  action  merely  )br  the 
^pose  of  repairmg  the  b|m^^r$ 
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t^tiich  thej  had  committed.  Nor 
did  he  himself  display  his  nsual  mill* 
tarj  skill ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
fatt  presumption  and  obstinacy,  qua^- 
lities  particularly  injurious  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger^  seemed  to 
increase  in  strength. 

Whoever  has  attentively  const* 
dered  his  military  campaigns  must 
have  remarked)  that  he  was  very 
often,  if  not  generally,  indebted  for 
his  victories  to  the  adoption  of 
jneasnres  which  by  their  boldness 
and  singularity  inspired  his  adver- 
saries with  dismay,  and  doubts* 
bow  to  act.  Had  his  adversaries 
been  possessed  of  stronger  minds-^ 
had  they  even  profited  by  experi- 
ence—the rashness  of  his  measures 
most  have  been  so  manifest,  thai 
they  could  not  have  been  mistaken 
for  measures  originating  io  great 
talentSy  ^  great  confidence  in  the 
means  of  executing  them ;  find  con- 
sequently they  would  have  led  ta 
liis  own  ruiuy  instead  of  the  ruin  of 
his  adversaries.  Finding  in  the 
campaign  of  1814  that  he  could 
not  conquer  the  allies  by  directly 
opposing  their  progress  to  Paris, 
he  seems  to  have  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  his  favourite  plan  ;  but 
in  this  instance  it  precipitated  his 
ruin.  On  the  23d  of  March  tlie 
army  of  prince  Schwartzenberg  di- 
rected its  route  to  Vitry :  this  town 
was  in  possession  of  the  Prussians. 
Thither  also  Bonaparte  was  march- 
iflg,  tn  order  to  join  Ney  and  Mac^ 
dooMp  who  w^e  advancing  from 
fit^Disier;  but  the  Austrians  hav- 
ing reached  the  place  before  the 
Trench,  Bonaparte  threv  himself 
into  their  tiiar  while  they  formed 
a  coromuoication  with  the  army  of 
Bhicber.  It  u  hardly  to  be  sup* 
Mced  dttt  Bonaparte  would  have 
mMmtm  iM^  Md  he  not  consi« 
4Bir«d^JKim  Stte  finder  the  pmec- 
wfac»  fie  liad 


orderec^  to  take  the  eommaitd  of 
the  national  guards  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  defending  it.  Besides,  he 
imagined  that  die  allies  would  pro« 
bably  be  alarmed  for  their  own 
safety,  having  such  a  formidable 
army  iti  their  rear,  and  would 
therefore  give  up  the  plan  of  march* 
ing  against  Paris ;  or  if  they  did 
march  agamst  that  city,  and  were 
defeated  in  their  attempt  to  gaia 
possession  of  it,  in  that  case  he 
would  be  able  effectually  to  cut  off 
their  retreat. 

The  attack  of  Paris  by  the  aUies 
might  indeed  have  been  hazard- 
ous, had  the  population  risen  in  its 
defence,  and  seconded  the  efforts 
of  Marmont  for  that  purpose :  hvt 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  thiit 
the  principal  public  men  in  that 
city,  and  eVen  those  in  whom  Bo- 
naparte placed  the  most  faith  aThd 
confiden&e,  were  in  correspondence 
with  the  allies,  and  that  but  a  feeble 
resistance  would  be  offered  to  them, 
provided  they  could  be  satisfied  that 
the  allies  would  not  retJfliate  on 
Paris  the  destruction  which  the 
armies  of  France  had  carrted  into 
their  respective  countries.  The 
army  of  the  allies  which  advanced 
against  the  capital  of  France  a- 
mounted  to  200,000:  on  the  night 
of  the  24<th  three  divisions  of  the 
French  arrived  at  Vitry,  in  the  hope 
of  joining  Bonaparte  there ;  but  they 
were  immediately  attacked  by  the 
allies,  and  driven  as  far  as  Sexaime, 
with  the  loss  of  10  cannon  asd  lOOO' 
men.  About  the  ^mt  time  m 
convoy  consisting  of.  5000  Hms, 
who  were  protectn^  a  laqp  qnok 
thy  ofprovisiont  aftd  odter  necrt* 
sanes  of  the  otmott  iftipottaiKe  to 
Bonaparte,  were  met  bf  the  alSfS, 
and  after  a  gaUanC  tfe^ttaace  wefe 
compelled  to  totttatfut  ia  a  ^ody. 
As  soon  ^  Boun$ft0  itei^  Su 
PuicTy  hevrts  eygriactd  diat  hi» 
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plvi  of  intimidating  the  allies 
would  not  succeed^  while  the  de- 
feat and  disasters  of  his  corps  be- 
tween him  and  Paris  left  him  little 
hope  that  that  city  could  be  de- 
fended* Influenced  by  the^e  con* 
siderationsy  and  being  moreovei^ 
ill  provided  with  many  articles  ne- 
cessary for  his  army,  he  resolved, 
,when  it  was  too  late,  to  hasten 
back  to  the  capital  with  the  utmost 
.precipitation.  In  tliis  march  he 
was  closely  followed  and  constant- 
ly harassed  by  Winzingerode  with 
10^000  horse  and  40  pieces  of 
cannon* 

On  the  2Sth  and  29th  of  March 
the  victorious  armies  of  the  allies, 
destroying  and  annihilating  every 
thing  that  offered  them  resisunce, 
crossed  the  Marne,  near  Meaux, 
in  spite  of  a  feeble  opposition.  On 
die  night  of  the  29th  Mortier  en- 
tered Pa^is,  where  he  found,  be- 
sides his  own  troops,  aVout  8000 
regulars,  and  30,000  national 
guards,  under  the  nominal  com- 
mand of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  This 
force  took  up  a  stronc;  position  near 
the  city,  with  their  right  on  Belle- 
ville,  and  their  left  on  Neuilly. 

As  the  allies  wished,  if  possible, 
to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  hu- 
man bloody  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
into  Paris,  along  with  a  proclama- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  commander- 
.in-chief.  In  this  proclamation  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  were  told  that 
^<  the  allies  were  before  their  city  ; 
but  diat  the  object  of  their  march 
was  founded  on  the  hope  of  a  sin- 
cere and  lasting  reconciliation  with 
/ranee.  •  It  asked,  what  French- 
mai^  was  tbere^*  who  was  not  con- 
vinced that  there  existed  in  the 
very  xuipire  of  the  ^  government 
which  oppressed  them,,  an  insur- 
Hiountatue  obsucle  to  that  peace, 
which  the  idlies  had  made  so  many 
attempts  to  obtain?    The  allies. 


therefore,  as  much  for  the  sake 'of 
France  as  of  Euiope,  sought  .for  ^ 
salutary  authority  m  France,  which 
might  cement  the  union  of  all  na- 
tions and  of  ail  governments  with 
her :  on  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,. 
therefore,  devolved  the  great  and 
.glorious  task  of  accelerating  die 
peace  of  the  world  z  let  her  declare 
herself,  and  from  that  moment  the 
army  before  her  walls  would  be- 
come the  support  of  her  decision*  • 
Parisians,  you  know  tlie  situation 
of  your  country  ;  the  conduct  of 
Bourdeaux  ;  the  friendly  occupa- 
tion of  L^ons ;  the  evils  brought 
upon  France,  and  the  real  disposi* 
tions  of  your  fellow-citizens.  You 
will  find  in  these  examples  the  ter^ 
mtnation  of  foreign  war  and  of  civil 
discord ;  you  cannot  search  for  it 
elsewhere.  The  preservation  and 
tranquillity  of  your  city  will  be  the 
object  of  the  cares  and  measures 
which  the  allies  are  ready  to  takc»  in 
conjunction  with  the  authorities  and 
the  notables  who  possess  the  larrat 
share  of  public  estimation.  No 
troops  shall  be  quartered  upon  you. 
]  n  these  sentiments,  Europe  in  arms 
before  your  walls  addresses  you  r 
hasten  to  reply  to  the  confidence 
which  she  places  in  your  love  fgr 
the  country,  and  in  your  discre- 
tion." 

The  flag  of  truce  being  refused 
admittance,  it  was  resolved  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  on  the  heights  above 
Paris :  there  were  several  redoubts 
in  the  centre  of  their  position^  anci 
on  the  whole  line  an  immense  ar- 
tillery consisting  of  1 50  pieces.  In 
the  order  of  attack,  the  ^  Silesiacn 
army  was  directed  against  Moaft- 
martre,  while  the  grand  army  at- 
tacked the  enemy  on  the  heights  at 
Belleville.  Marshal  Bliliciter  made 
his  own  dispositions  Sw  hii  aitack. 
After  an  obstinate  rasisURice^  •the 
heights  of  Belleville  weve^  mrxkd  t 
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at  this  place  45  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  ereat  number  of  prisoners 
were  taken.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  marshal  Blucher  commenced 
an  attack  on  Montmarcre,  from 
which  the  Ffe^ich  were  alo  .driven 
with  the  loss  of  20  pieces  of  cannon. 
At  tlie  moment  of  these  splendid 
and  decisive  advantages  a  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  from  marshal  Mar- 
monty  intimating  a  desire  to  receive 
any  propositions  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  have  offered  him  by  the 
fUg  of  truce  which  had  been  re- 
fused admittance :  for  this  pur- 
pose he  proposed  an  amistice  for 
two  hours,  covenanting  to  aban- 
don every  position  which  he  occu- 
pied without  the  barriers  of  Paris, 
To  these  conditions  prince  Schwart- 
zenberg  agreed  ;  and  the  next  day 
the  allies  entered  Paris,  where  they 
'were  received,  not  as  enemies  and 
conquerors,  but  as  friends  and 
liberators. 

Previously  to  this,  Bonaparte 
aent  Caulincourt  to  the  eniperor  of 
Russia;  but  he  was  dismissed  with- 
out being  heard,  the  emperor  ab- 
solutely declining  to  hold  any  com- 
muttication  with  Bonaparte.  On 
the  2d  of  April  the  French  senate, 
which  had  been  assembled  on  the 
day  previous,  at  the  desire  of  ihe« 
emperor  Alexander,  by  Talleyrand 
in  his  quality  of  vice^grand  elector, 
decreed  the  deposition  of  Bona- 
parte, and  absolved  all  persons 
from  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  as 
sovereign.  General  Sicken  was 
appointed  military  governor  of  the 
city,  but  die  command  of  the  na- 
tional guard  was  intrusted  to  a 
French  general.  A  provisional 
goverjunent  was  also  established, 
consisting  of  Talleyrand,  Montes- 
quiou,  Jaucourt,  Bournonville,  and 
diedakeofDalberg:  their  firstmea- 
sore  was  to  issue  an  address  to  the 
ftrmy,  teUing  them  that  they  were 


no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon^ 
a  man  who  was  not  even  a  French- 
man ;  who»»had  thrown  away  the 
lives  of  a  million  of  French  troops  ; 
had  exposed  them  to  peri•i^l  with- 
out magazines  or  hospitals ;  and 
was,  in  fact,  as  much  the  oppres- 
sor of  the  soldiery  as  of  the  rest 
of  France. 

Immediately  after  the  allied  ar- 
mies entered  Paris,  the  emperor  of 
Russia  issued  a  declaration  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  the  allies,  that 
the  conditions  of  peace  which  they 
were  willing  to  grant  France,  would 
be  now  much  more  favourable  than 
any  they  would  have  granted  if 
the  people  of  Paris  had  adhered  to 
Bonapnrte^  that  they  would  no 
more  treat  with  Napoleon  or  any 
oPhis  family;  that  they  respected 
the  integrity  of  ancient  France,  as 
it  existed  under  its  legitimate  kings ; 
that  they  might  even  do  more, 
since  they  were  persuaded  that,  for 
the  happiness  of  Eutt^pe,  France 
must  be  great  and  strong ;  that 
they  would  recognise  and  guaran- 
ty the  constitution  which  France 
should  adopt ;  and  that,  therefore, 
they  invited  the  senate  to  name  im- 
meviiately  aprovisional  government, 
to  prepare  a  constitution  which 
should  suit  the  Erench  people. » 

Marshal  Marmont,  before  he 
agreed  to  give  up  Paris,  stipulated 
for  the  personal  safety  of  Bona- 
parte, and  that  he  should  be  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  living  in 
some  degree  of  splendour.  On 
the  night  of  the  .4th  of  April, 
Ney,  Macdonald  and  Caulincourt 
brought  to  the  provisional  go- 
vernment Bonaparte's  proposal  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,-<— 
a  proposal  which  was  not  list« 
ened  to  for  a  momenta  he  then 
renounced  the  sovereignty  in  the 
fpilowing  terms  :-^"  The  allied 
powers    having   proclaimed    that 
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Ae  emperof  Napoleon  was  the  only 
(  €)l>stacle  to  the  re^stabltshment  of 

the  peace  of  Europe*  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  de- 
clares that  he  renounces  for  him- 
selfy  ana  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of 
France  and  Italy  ^  and  that  there 
is  no  personal  Sacrifice,  even  that 
of  life,  which  he  is  not  ready  to 
malie  to  the  interest  of  France.'* 
Done  at  the  palace  of  Fontainbleau, 
April  1814. 

Afterwards  a  formal  treaty  was 
entered  into  between  the  allied 
powers  and  Bonaparte,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  princiual  ar- 

,  uicles :  The  1st  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  his  abdication:  by  the 
9d>  the  titles!^ Bonaparte,  and  of 
all  his  family,  were  guarantied  ^ to 
diem  during  their  lives  ;  by  the  3d, 
the  isle  <J  Elba  wars  appointed  as 
his  place  of  residence,  of  which  he 
was  to  hold  the  full  sovereignty, 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  two  mil- 
lions of  francs,  in  rent-charge,  in 
the  great  book  of  France,  of  which 
one  million  was  to  be  in  reversion 
ta  the  empress ;  to  whom,  by  the 
4th  article,  the  duchies  of  Paima, 
Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  were 
granted  in  full  sovereignty,  to  pass 
16  her  son  and  her  descendants  in 
a  right  line :  by  the  6th  article,  a 
rent-charge  of  2,500,000  friuics 
was  decreed  to  the  branches  of  Bo- 
naparte's family :  by  the  17th  ar- 

•  tide,  he  was  allowed  to  take  with 
lim  to  the  isle  of  Elba  400  men, 

^  and  to  keep  them  there  as  his  guard. 
The  allied  powers,  after  they  had 
signed  this  treaty,  applied  to  the 
British  government  for  their  acces- 
sion to  it ;  but  this  was  refused, 
except  merely  as  far  as  regarded 
the  arrangements  for  securing  the 
duchies  of  Farma,  &c.  to  Maria 
Lousia  and  her  son,  in  perpetuity, 
and  the  isle  of  tlba  to  Bonaparte 
ibr  Kfe:  to  these  articles  alone  the 


signature  of  lord  Castlereagh  war 
amxed.  Bonaparte  was  conveyedf- 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  • 
the  isle  of  Elba.  His  behaviour  and 
mode  of  life  since  he  has  been  there, 
it  is  not  easy  to  learn,  the  accounts 
are  so  various  and  contradictory ; 
but  it  would  appear  that  he  bears  his 
wonderful  reverse  with  mpre  cool- 
ness and  indifference  than  could 
have  been  expected ;  that  he  re- 
tains his  usual  activity  of  body  and 
mind ;  and  Uat  he  employs  him- 
self principally  in  *  improving  the 
island. 

After  the  allies  were,  in  posses- 
sion of  Faris,  and  the  deposition 
of  Bonaparte,  there  could  remain 
little  doubt  of  the  restoratibnof  the 
Bourbons:  in  fact,  in  a  very  few* 
days  after  these  events  deputies 
arrived  in  London  to  wait  on  £ouis 
XVIil :  under  these  circumstances 
a  coristitution.  for  the  French  peo- 
ple was  soon  framed,  and  imme<» 
diately  presented  to  the  senate: 
it  was  read  twice,  and  a  commis- 
sion appointed  to  consider  it.  On 
the  evening  of  the  5th  of  April 
the  commission  made  its  report, 
and  the  'constitution  was  adopted 
unanimously^  By  this  constitution 
Louis  was  restored  by  a  constitu- 
tional charter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  and  most 
important  features : 

1.  The  French  government  is 
monarchical,  and  hereditary  from 
male  to  male  in  otder  of  ptimo* 
geniture. 

2.  The  French  call  to  the  throne 
Louis,  brother  of  the  last  king. 

3.  The  ancient  nobility  resome 
their  titles :  the  new  ones  preserve 
theirs  hereditarily :  the  kgion'  of 
honour  shall  retain  its  prerogatives. 

4.  The  executive  power  belongs 
to  the  king. 

5.  The  king,  the  senate,  and  die 
legislgtive  body*  concur  in  die  iDak« 

ing* 
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Inr  ef  laws:  those  relating:  to  ton- 
tmntions  can  be  proposed  only  in 
the  legislative  body :  the  sanction 
of  the  king  is  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  a  law. 

6,  There  are  150  senators  at 
least ;  and  200  at  most :  tliey  are 
samed  by  die  king ;  their  dii^nity 
if  immotreable,  and  hereditary  from 
male  to  male  :  the  present  senators 
are  retained  :  the  revenues  for  the 
support  of  the  senate  are  divided 
equally  between  them,  <md  pass  to 
their  successors :  in  cases  oi  death 
without  male  posterity,  the  por- 
tions return  to  the  public  treasure. 
The  senators  who  shall  be  named, 
in  future  cannot  partake  of  tiiis  en- 
ilownieiii. 

?•  The  princes  of  the  blood  and 
of  the  royal  family  are,  by  right, 
members  of  the  senate :  the  func- 
tions of  a^  senator  cannot  be  exer- 
cised under  21  years  of  age. 

9«  Each  department  shall  send 
to  the  legislative  body  the  same 
number  of  deputies  it  sept  before : 
the  duration  of  the  function  of  the 
deputies  is  fixed  at  five  years. 

10.  The  legislative  body  shalh 
staseroble  each  year  on  the  1st  of 
October :  the  king  may  convoke  it 
extraordinarily :  he  may  adjourn 
it :  he  may  also  dissolve  ic :  but, 
in  the  latter  case,  another  Jcgisla- 
'  live  body  must  be  formed,  in  throe 
months  at  die  latest,  by  the  elce- 
toral  colleges. 

1  i.  The  legislative  body  has  the 
right  of  discussion :  the  sittings  are 
p&lic 

13.  No  member  of  the  senate  or 
leralacive  body  can  be.  arrested 
without  a  previous  authority  from 
the  body  to  which  he  belongs:  the 
trial  of  a  member  of  the  senate  or 
legislative  body  bdongs  exdasively 
to  the  senate. 
'  T4.  The  ministers  may  be  lacm* 


hers  either  of  the  senate  or  tegi&i* 
lative  body. 

15.  Equality  of  proportion  in 
the  taxes  is  ojf  right :  no  tax  can  be 
imposed  or  received,  unless  it  has. 
been  first  consented  to  by  the  le- 
gislative body  and  the  senate.  The. 
land  tax  can  only  be  established  for 
a  year.  The  budget  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  accounts  of  the 
preceding  year,  are  presented  an- 
nually to  the  legislative  body  and 
the  senate,  at  the  opening  of  thfc 
sitting  of  the  legislative  body; 

IG.  The  law  shall  fix:  the  mode 
and  the  amount  of  the  recruiting' 
of  the  army, 

17.  The  independence  of  the  j  a-' 
dicial  person  is  g^iarantied.  No' 
one  can  be  removed  from  his  na- 
tural judges.  The  institution  of 
juries  is  preserved,  as  well  as  the 
publicity  of  trial  in  criminal  mat« 
ters :  die  penalty  of  confiscation  of 
goods  is  abplished.  Tlie  king  has 
the  1  ight  of  pardon. 

18.  The  judi>;es  are  for  life,  and' 
irremovable:  tne  commissions  and 
extraordinary  tribunals  are  repress* 
ed,  and  cannot  be  re-established. 

21.  The  person  of  the  king  Is 
sacred  and  inviolable :  all  the  acts' 
of  the  government  are  signed  by  a 
minister.  The  ministers  are  re-- 
sponsible  for  all  which  those  acts 
may  contain  in  violation  of  the 
laWs,  public  and  private  property, 
and  the  rights  of  citizens. 

22.  The  freedom  of  worship  and' 
of  conscience  is  guarantied:  the' 
ministers  of  worsliip  are  treated  and 
protected  alike. 

23.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is 
entire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
legal  repression  of  offences  which 
may  jesult  from  the  abuse  of  that 
liberty, 

24.  The  public  debt  is  guaTan-> 
tied.     The  sales  of  (he  national 
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domains    are-  irrecoverably  main- 
tained. 

25.  No  Frenchman  can  be  pro- 
secuted for  opinions-  or  votes  wnich 
he  has  given. 
#  26.  Every  person  has  a  right  to 
address  Individual  petitions  to  ^very 
constituted  authority. 

27.  All  Frenchmen  are  equally 
admissible  to  all  civil  and  military 
employments. 

28.  ^  All  the  laws  existing  remain 
in  vigour,  until  they  shall  be  le- 

! rally  repealed.  The  code  of  civil 
aws  shall  be  entitled  The  civil 
code  of  the  French. 

29.  The  present  constitution  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  French  people,  in  the  form 
which  shall  be  regulated.  Louis 
Stanislaus  Xavier  shall  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  the  French,  as 
soon  as  he  shall  have  signed  and 
sworn,  by  an  act  stating,  *«  I  ac- 

'^ept  ibc  constitution :  J  swear  to 
observe  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  ob- 
served.** This  oath|  shall  be  re- 
peated in  the  solemnity,  when  he 
shall  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity "cf 
the  French. 

The  resemblance  of  many  arti- 
qles  in  this  constitution  to  the  con- 
stitution of  England  is  sufficiently 
pbvious ;  and  hence  it  might  per- 
haps be  inferred;  that  the"^  French 
were  now  at  last  to  be  bles.ed  with 
4S  great  a  poition  of  civil,  rclfgi- 
ous  and  political  liberty  as  the 
people  of  this  country  have  long 
pAJoyed^  But  we  have  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  notice  and  ex- 
pose the  erroneous  opinion,  tliat  a 
constitution,  however  liberal  in  its 
principles,  a^pparently  practicable 
in  its  details,  and  however  well  and 
solemnly  guarded  it  may  seem,  can 
bestow  on  a  nation  ^e  blessings  of 
liberty.  If  it  could,  the  ihost  op- 
pressed}   degraded,   an4  enslaved 


people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
rnighr,  all  at  once,  start  up  the  freest 
and  most  happy.  No,  unless  in 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  there 
is  a  proper  degree  of  intelligence, 
a  proper  sense  of  iheir  own  inaport- 
ance,  weight,  rights,  and  duties  ; 
and  unless  also  there  be  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  particularly  la 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
government,  a  conviction  tnat  their 
own  hcippiness  will  be  best  secured 
by  securing  the  liberty  of  the  people 
at  large,  the  most  liberal  consiita- 
tion,  drawn  up  by  the  most  en- 
lightened men  and  sanctioned  by 
the  most  sacred  guarantees,  is  but 
as  a  piece  of  blank  paper :  it  wants 
the  animating  spirit :  it  may  for  a 
time  cheat  the  people  to  whom  it 
is  granted  with  {he  appearance  of 
liberty;  but,  if  it  have  any  real  ef- 
fect, it  will  be  only  that  of  hiding 
the  tyranny  under  which  they  may 
groan,  from  their  sight.  At  the 
time  when  these  events  took  place  in 
France,  LouisXVIIi.  was  so  infirm' 
and  unwell  that  he  could  not  safely 
leave  England  :  his  brother  there- 
fore. Monsieur,  as  he  is  termed, 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
France,  and  immediately  repaired 
to  Paris :  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  Although  not 
expressly  authorized  to  that  effect, 
he  declared  his  readiness  to  adhere 
to  the  constitution  in  the  name  of 
his  brother. 

As  soon  as  Louis  was  sufficiently 
recovered,  he  came  from  Hartwell 
*  to  London.  The  prince  regent 
went  out  to  meet  him  5  and  his  en- 
trance into  the  metropolis  of  the 
jBritish  empire  was  such  as  must 
have  gratified  all  the  finest  feeling? 
of  his  soul :  indeed,  the  inhabitant^ 
of  London,  and  of  the  kingdom  in 
general,  seemed  to  feel  as  much 
delight  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Dourhons^ . 
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l^rbons»  as  tf  their  own  sovereign 
had  been  restored  to  them  after  a 
long  absence. 

On  the  3d*  of  May  Louis  made 
his  solemn  entry  into  Paris.  When 
he  came  to  the  palace  of  his  fa- 
thers, a  vast  crowd,  collected  in  the 
garden,  appeared  by  their  lively 
acclamations  to  solicit  the  presence 
of  his  majesty.  The  king  presented 
himself  m  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  people.  The  duchess 
d*Angoulcme  was  at  his  right 
hand,  and  the  duke  de  Berri  at 
his  left.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
cUughter  of  Louis  XVI.  made  way 
for  Monsieur.  The  king  instantly 
embraced  his  brother,  and  the  ac- 
clamations were  redoubled.  The 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  when . 
the  king,  raising  his  arms  towards 
the  crowd,  seemed  to  say,  "  YoU 
are  my  children :  I  speak  to  you 
from  my  heart :  I  embrace  you 
thus."  The  people  understood 
him,  by  crying  out  "  Long  live 
the  king  !  long  live  our  father  1" 

A  few  days  after,  the  senate  was 
presented  to  the  king,  when  the 
prince  of  Benevento  (Talleyrand) 
addressed  him  to  the  following 
purport : — "  The  return  of  your 
majesty  restores  peace  to  France, 
and  secures  peace  to  Europe  :  from 
you  alone  could  these  ^  blessings 
proceed ;  hence  the  gratitude  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  you  are 
every  where  received :  the  joy  ex- 
pressed on  this  occasion  cannot  be 
feigned :  it  is  truly  national.  The 
kingdom  of  your  fathers  has  been 
laid  wa^te  Tyou  succeed  to  it  after 
120  years  of  ruin  and  misfortune ; 
the  reparation- of  so  great  a  state  of 
disorder  requires  the  devotion  of 
great  courage :  the  more  difficult 
the  circumstances  are,  the  more. 
power  and  preponderance  ought  to 
hp  given  to  the  royal  authority.  A 
constitutional    charter    has    been 


fmmed,  which  will  unite  all  inter-' 
ests  to  the  throne,  and  fortify  the 
first  will  with  the  concurrence  of 
all  wills.  The  nation  and  the  se« 
nate,  full  of  confidence  in  your  ma« 
jesty,  desire,  with  you,  that  France 
may  be  free,  in  order  that  the  king 
may  be  powerful.'*  His  majesty 
received  with  great  satisfaction  the 
sentiments  and  homage  of  the 
senate. 

In  a  very  short  time,  however, 
some  gloom  and  apprehension  be- 
gan to  appear  in  Paris,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  declaration  of  the 
king.  In  this  he  stated,  thai  being 
anxious  to  invoke  that  mutual  con» 
fidence  so  necessary  to  his  own  re- 
pose and  die  happiness  of  France, 
he  had  attentively  read  the  plan  of 
the  constitution  proposed  by  the 
senate  in  the  session  of  the  6th  of 
April ;  and  though  he  acknowledg-- 
ed  that  the  bases  were  good,  yet  a- 
great  number  of  articfes-  bore  the 
appearance  of  the  precipitation 
vrith  which  they  had  been  digested, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  in  their 
actual  form,  become  the  funda« 
mental  law  of  the  state.  As  the  wish  - 
of  his  majesty  was  to  adopt  a  libe- 
ral constitution,  he  also  wished  it  to 
be  wisely  coiisidered :  but  not  think- 
ing it  proper  to  accept  one  which  it  • 
would  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  alter,  he  called  together  for  the 
10th  of  June  the  senate  and  le- 
gislative body ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  would  choose  .a  commis- 
sion out  of  these  two' bodies,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  con- 
stitution, to  which  he  would  give 
the  following -guarantees  as  bases  : 
The  representative  government  to 
be  maintained  as  it  existed,  divided 
into  two  bodies,  viz. ;  .the  senate,  and  - 
the  chamber  cott^posed  of  deputies 
of  the  departments.  The  ta^es  to 
be  freely  granted:  public  and 
individu^  liberty  secured :  the 
Q2  liberty 
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tkfr  aeoecsanr  pvecantions  for  the 
public  traaquilfitj.  .  The  liberty  of 
worsfa^  ^arantied.  Property  to 
be  snviolable  and  sacred  ;  the  sales 
cf  the  natioaal  estates  to  be  irrevo- 
cable.  The  ministers,  being:  respon* 
sifade,  ibay  be  prosecuted  by  one  c€ 
the  houses  of  the  l^ielature,  and 
tmd  by  the  other.  The  judges  to 
he  irremoyeable,  and  the  judicial 
pofwcr  independent.  The  public 
debc  to  be  guarantied;  the  pen- 
sibas»  honoWfi,  and  rank  of  the  mi- 
Utary  to  be  preserved^  as  well  as 
cf  both  the  ancient  and  new  nobi- 
lity. The  legion  of  honour  to  be 
nMunlatned.  All  Frenchmen  to  be 
adimissiUe  to  employnnents,  civil 
and  nifiitary.  No  indiyidual  to  be 
disturbed  for  his  opinion  or  votes. 

As  the  stability  of  the  govem- 
mtnt  M  Loais  depended,  in  a  greats 
xaeaMirey  ^n  the  adherence  of  tlie 
laarsbahi  ^nd,  through  them,  of  die 
army,  their  sentiments  on  the  coun- 
ter revolution  were  anxiously  look- 
ed  far.  Many  of  them  were  not 
sknr  in  giving  in  their  adhesion ; 
and*  if  they  had  simply  contented 
thaaisdves  with  expressing  tlieir 
fideiitv  to  their  new  sovereign,  and 
their  hope6  that,' by  hisTestoratlon, 
peace  would  be  secured  to  France 
and  Europe,  no  blame  could  have 
been  attached  to  them ;  but  many 
of  them,  in  their  acts  of  adhesion, 
indulged  in  the  most  violent  and 
outrageous  langoage  against  Bona- 
parte «  language  whicH  we  are  far 
Irom  contending  was  not  strictlv 
'wammted  by  his  conduct,  but  which 
caase  with  an  ill  grace  from  men 
who  had  been  his  instruments,  while 
he  was  fortui^te  and  powerful,  in 
the  execution  of  his  most  nnprin* 
cipkd  and  tyrannical  actions.  Soult 
and  Davottst  were  aaaon^  the  last 
^ho  seat  fa  their  adhesion;   tba 


latNn-  commanded  in  Hamburgh, 
where  he  had  been  guilty  of  very 
great  atrocities  ai'id  cruelties. 

On  the  SOth  of  May  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace,  was  signed  at 
Paris;  the  following  are  some  cf 
the  most  promir.ent  articles  of  it. 

The  first  article  not  only  stipu- 
lates in  tlie  usual  form  for  perpe- 
tual peace  and  amity  between  the 
high  contracting  parties,  but  also 
for  their  mutual  exertions  to  pre* 
serve  peace  between  all  the  staxes 
of  Europe. 

The  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  restore 
to  France  the  limits  of  January  !» 
1792,  (prior  to  which,  ir  is  to  Ije 
observed,  she  had  seized  Avignon 
and  the /Countries  inclosed  within 
her  frontier,)  and  make  sQme  fur* 
thcr  additions,  which  at  various 
points  appear  to  be  merely  arrange- 
ments of  convenience, ,  all  in  favour 
of  France,  indeed,  but  not  amount- 
iRg,  in  the  whole,  to  a  cession  of 
serious  import  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  Beyond  theie  limits, 
France  renounces' all  those  absurd 
pretensions  to  sovereignty,  seize- 
rainty«  or  paramount  authority,  for 
the  acquisition  of  which  the  n;ad 
Corsican  shed  such  oceans  of  French 
blood.  The  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
is  to  be  free. 

The  6th  provides  that  Holland 
shall  receive  an  accession  of  terri- 
tory, with  proviso  that  the  prince 
sovereign  shall  never  wear  a  foreign 
crown  ;  that  the  states  of  Germany ' 
and  ^witxerland  shall  respectively 
form  independent  confederations  ; 
and  that  ^  Italy,  exclusive  of  the 
countries  to  be  restored  to  Austria, 
shall  consist  of  independent  sove* 
reignties« 

The  7th  cohfinns  MalutoGrea^ 
Briuin. 

Tlie  8fh  restores  to  France  all  the 
folonieS|   fisherieS|    fiuctories,  &c. 
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which  fheposseflsed  in  1792,  except 
St*  Lucie,  TobagOy  and  the  Isle  of 
France* 

The  9th  and  10th  contain  die 
cottsetit  of  Sweden  to  the  cession  of 
Gttadaloape,  and  that  of  Portugal 
to  the  cession  of  French  Guiana. 

The  nth,  i2th,  LSth,  and  I4th 
relate  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
jnaldng  the  colonial  restitutions,  and 
provide  that,  for  the  avoidance  of 
luture  contest,  France  shall  erect 
no  fortresses  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  15th  and  16ih  restore  to 
France  two*tfatrds  of  the  shipping 
in  the  harbours  given  up  by  her  in 
consequence  of  the  convention  of 
April  SSd.  This  stipulation  ap 
^les  prittcipallr  to  Antwerp  and 
Flui^ing,  of  whrch  the  former  t^ 
in  future,  to  be  only  a  commercial 
port. 

The  articles  J7  to  31  inclusive 
contain  the  usual  stipulations  for 
protection  of  all  imerestft  which 
nay  be  affected  by  the  changes  of 
dominion,  whatever  may  liavebeen 
the  political  conduct  of  the  parties 
iatrrested.  By  the  2ist  and  28d  it 
"would  seem  that  some  parts  of 
Germany  and  Italy  will  remain 
chargeable  with  the  sums  originally 
imposed  on  them  to  maintain  the 
gruid  dignitaries  of  France,  the  se- 
•ttators,  me  legioTl  of  honour,  &c. 

The  S2d  article  provides  for  a 
congress  to  be  held  at  Vtcnnaby  the 

glempotenttarie^  of  all  the  powers  of 
Ufope,  to  regulate  the  arrange^ 
XBems  requisite  to  carry  this  treaty 
iDiO  full  effect; 

fi|-  die  1st  addittoml  article  to 
the  treaty  with  Great  Briuiuy  both 
parties  a^ee  to  use  their  joint  ef* 
tons  at  uie  coneress  for  a  general 
abolition  of  the  Save  trade,  France 
in  the  meanwhile  promishig  to  abo- 
lish  it  within  five  years. 

"^he  following  additional  articles 
\  alike  honourable  to  both  coun- 


tries,  by  the  eng^gemeaa  trtifch 
they  mutually  contnut  for  the  dt»* 
charve  of  all  just  debts,  and  rile 
anniument  of  all  unjust  coaiscaN 
tions  on  either  side  $  and  £n^atn^ 
with  her  characteristic  generoslt]^ 
constnttnc  tfaat,'^  after  tall  jwtice 
hat  been  dooe  to  her  subjectt^  die 
balance  due  to  her  for  the  maime. 
nance  of  prisoners  of  war,  wUdi 
nnist  be  immense^  ^all  be  fteely 
given  up.  to  France.  .  Lastly,  to 
crown  the  whole,  commetcial  a(w 
rangements  for  the  mutoal  beacAt 
of  both  countries  are  promised. 

Respeaing  the  success  of  the  al^ 
lies,  the  dethronement  of  Bcno^ 
partet  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  the  coBsequent  prace 
of  Europe,  there  wa&  considetal^ 
controversy  in  England :  the  point 
debated  was,  not  whether  these  were 
desirable  events,  (for  on  that  all 
were  agreed,)  but  whether  these 
events  had  been  brought  about  by 
foUowtng  the  principles  ahd  the  aiit 
vice  of  Mr.  Fox,  or  of  Mr*  Pht; 
The  adherents  to  the  principles  of 
the  latter  contended  that  Europe 
had  been  restored  to  independence 
and  liberty,  peace  and  hapf^mess^ 
principally  or  solely,  by  the  firm- 
ness of  Britain  in  that  contest;  and 
that  this  firmness  and  perseverance 
had  always  been  inculcated  and 
acted  upon  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  that 
his  successors  in  office,  by  folkvwu 
ing  his  example,  had  at  length 
proved,  by  the  result,  ^e  sound- 
ness of  his  views,  and  his  high  me- 
nts  as  a  statesman.  The  adheveot^ 
of  Mr.  Fox,  on  the^co^t^dry,  itiaiff* 
tained  that  EUuope  had  been  saved 
entirely  by  actifig  on  his*  principles 
and  advice ;  that  he  was  as  sensi* 
ble  as  Mr.  Pitt  could  be  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  Bonaparte,  but  regarded 
all  resistance  to  it  as  vain,  which 
did  not  spring  from  the  peoj^e  act^ 
ing  in  concert  with  their  respective 
Q  3  govern- 
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governments.  He  therefore  was 
adverse  to  the  coalitions  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  because^  by  our  subsidies,  we 
induced  those  states  to  come  into 
the  contest  who  were  not  prepared 
for  it^  and  endeavoured  to  unite 
those,  who  were  .  not  gufficientlj 
aware  of  their  common  danger  to 
laj  aside  their  jealousy  of  one  an- 
other. .  With  respect  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  he  contended  that 
Aey  were  nearly  jndi£Ferent  to  the 
re$ultof  the  contest  which  their  re* 
specthre  sovereigns  held  against  Bo- 
naparte, because  they  did  not  dread 
being  exposed  to  more  tyranny  and 
oppression  under  him  than  they  al- 
ready suflFered.' '  It  was  therefore 
necessary^  to  give  the  people  an  in- 
terest in  the  contest,  which-,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fox,  could  only  be  done 
by  giving  them  more  liberty.  Mr. 
Fox,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
iiave  been  aware,  that  tliere  was 
another  mode  by  which  their  inter- 
ests in  the  contest  might  be  excit- 
ed 2  and  that  this  mode  would  be 
followed  by  Bonaparte  himself,  who 
wOutd  thus  prepare  the  way  for  his 
own  downfall.  It  is  sufficiently' 
evident,  that  the.  great  bulk  of  the 
people  would  not  rouse  themselves 
in  th^  contest,  unless  they  had  good 
reason,  either  to  fight  for  their  own 
covereigns,  or  against  Bonaparte  5 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther, if  their  own  sovereigns  had, 
•agreeably  to  Mr.  Fox's  advice, 
granted  theip  a  greater  portion  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  this 
would  have  been  an  adequate  sti« 
nmlus  to  their  exertions,  since  the 
promise  of  this  would  have  been  to 


most  of  them  the  promise  of  what 
they  did  not  underhand,  or  could 
not  relish,  and  therefogp  did  nrt 
desire.     It  may  even  be  doubted, 
whether  the  prospect  of  being  freed 
firom  those  acts  of  personal  degra- 
dation and  oppression,  to  whieh  thej 
had  been  so  long  habituated  that 
they  scarcely  felt  them,  would  have 
roused  them ;  whereas  Bonaparte, 
by  loading  them  with  a  species  of 
tyranny,  to  which  they  were  un- 
accustomed, and,  moreover,  that 
tyranny  proceeding  from  a  forei^- 
er,  and  being  inflicted  by  foreien 
soldiers  in  every  mode  most  gall- 
ing to  national  feelings,  touched  the 
cords  of  indignation  and  resistance, 
and  roused  tSose  against  him,  who 
never  would  have  been  roused  by 
the.  promise    and   expectation  of 
a  greater  portion  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.      In  our  opinion^ 
therefore,   the  downfall  of  Bona^^ 
parte,  and  the  ^consequent  restora-» 
tion  of  independence  and  peace  to 
Europe,  was  not  owing  to  the  mea.- 
sures  of  Mr.  Fox  having  been  pur- 
sued ;  was  only  very  indirectly  and 
incidentally  owinj»  to  perseverance 
in  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  was 
most  essentially  owing,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  universal  detestation 
which  the  tyranny   of  Bonaparte 
created;   and  next,  to  his  annihi- 
lating himself,  by  his  campaign  in 
Russia,  the  m^ans  which  he  pos^ 
sessed  for  repressing  the  e£Fects  of 
that  universal  detestation :  thus  il- 
lustrating this  grand  and  salutary 
truth,  that  tyranny  and  ambition 
will  always  Work  out  their  ownoTer* 
throw. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Conuderattons  on  the  Circumstances  that  appear  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
the  Permanence  of  Ltuis  the  Eighttenth^  s  Government — Hh  personal  Character 
and  Hahtit — The  Mode  in  which  he  vtas  restored^^Toe  Interest  of  the 
French  Marshals  to  support  Ltuis  constdered-^The  jippointment  of  the 
Liuke  of  Wellinpon  to  be  Ambassador  at  Paris  injudicious  in  this  Point 
of  Fiew — The  great  Mass  of  the  Nation*  interested  in  the  Continuance  of 
Peace — The  agricultural  Class^-^The  manufacturing  and  commercial 
Classes'^ Disposition  of  the  Clergy  towards  Lf)uis'^Effects  produced  by 

-  the  Revolution  on  the  State  of  Religion — Form  of  the  Constitution  adopted 
in  France — Mode  of  their  Proceedings-^Remarks  on  it — Projet  of  the 
Law  for  the  Uberty  of  the  Press  compared  with  the  Law  in  England^ 


THE  situation  in  which  Louis 
XVIIL  was  placed  was  one 
of   extreme   difficulty ;    requiring 
not  only  talents  of  a  superior  kind, 
but  also  address  and  delicacy  in 
the  management   and  application 
of  them.      Those    therefore  who 
were  well   acquainted   with  him, 
and^who  were  not  disposed  to  flat- 
ter him,  or  to  conceal  his  wants 
and  his  failings,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  were  sincere  and  zealous 
friends  not  only  of  the  Bourbons 
but  also  of  the  new  order  of  things 
in  France,  were  not  without  con- 
siderable apprehensfons  for  tlie  per- 
manence   and   tranquility   c^  his 
throne*     These  apprehensions  had 
their  origin  and  foundation  in  s&> 
veral  circumstances :    in  the  first 
place,  with  rcsp^t  to  the  personal 
character  of  Louis  himself,  he  was 
attowed  by  all  parties  to  be  natu- 
rally inactive  and  indolent,  and  by 
no  means  possessed  of  that  com- 
prehension and  firmness  of  mind 
which  ar/s  desirable  and  useful  in  a 
sovereign  in  all  cases,  and  which 
were  most  especially   requisite  in 
the  case  of  Louis.     These    defi- 
ciencies might  however   be    in  a 
gteat  measure  supplied  by  a  choice  ^ 
of   \^se    and   prudent  ministers. 
But  here  again  he  was  exposed  to 


considerable  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers ;  for  it  was  naturally,  to  be 
imagined  that  the  emigrants,  those 
who  had  surrounded  him    in  the 
time  of  his  adversity,  whose  sen- 
timents and  conduct  had  been  siw 
milar  to  his  own,  would  obtain  % 
very  large  portion  of  his  countenance, 
support  and  favour.  And  speaking 
of  the  emigrants  as  a  body,  they 
certainly   were  not    distinguished 
either  for  talents  or  prudence ;  and 
it  might  well  be  doubted,  without 
any  great  breach  of  penetration  or 
candour,  whether  thdir  sufferings 
had  taught  them  wisdom.     They 
were    too  apt,  also,. to'  rate  their 
own    services    and  sufferings  too 
highly :    these  indeed,   except    in 
son>e   particular    cases,   were  not 
entitled  to  much  merit  or  reward ; 
for  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  if 
they  had  continued  in  a  body  in 
France  at  the   commencement  of 
the  revolution,   that  event  would 
have  proceeded  and  ripened  inUk 
crime    and  destruction  as  it  had 
done. 

But  Louis  XVin,  besides  being  • 
naturally  attached  to  the  emw 
grants^  it  was  generally  supposed  • 
had  lent  himself  too  much  to  the- 
influence  of  tlie  priests.  France 
indeed^  daring  the  revolution^  had 
Q  4*  falleu 
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fadlen  back  into  such  a  rtate  of  in- 
difference  or  disbelief,  with  regard 
to  religion,  that  a  monarch  who 
wtfuld  by  wise  and  prudent  mea- 

r^uiies,  aod  by  his  oWn  example, 
have  brought  thenv  barck   into  the 

'  right  path»  would  have  been  a 
great  blessing  to  thein  and  to  the 
world  at  large ;  for  their  love  of  > 
military  glory  and  their  ambition 
of  conquest  had  been  greatly  fed 
and  strengthexf^d  by  the  looseness 
of  their  moral  and  religious  prin- 
crpW.  But  they  were  in  such  a 
critical  state,  that  it  requh'ed  great 
caution  and  circumspection  in 
bringing  about  this  change ;  and  if 
Xouts  endeavoured  to  effect  it  by 
•morose  and  severe  regulations,  it 
was  much  to  be  feared  that  he 
would' injure  his  own  influence  and 
the  permanence  of  his  government, 
without  promoting  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view. 

But  there  were  other  dilHcaltTOs 
and  dangers  t2iat  surrounded  the 
restored  monarch,  besides  those 
which  hiid  their  origin  and  foimda- 
tion  in  his  personal  character  and 
babits,  as  contrasted  with  the  na- 
tional character  and  habits  of  his 
subjects.  He  had  been  restored  by 
meansof  the  successes  and  conquests 
of.  foreign  powirij  by  tlieir  suc- 
cesses and  conquests  over  the 
French  people.  This  reflection  could 
not  but  lys  ej&tremely  galling  to 
tfiem ;  even  to  diose  wlio  were 
most  weary  of  tlie  tyranny  andop^ 
pressfon  >of  Bonaparte,  and  most 
desirous  of  the  restoration  Of  the 
Bourbons :  for  it  is  an  extraordi- 
naire and  vndcmfoted  ^t,  that 
many  of  the  most  loyal  of  the 
emigcants  rejoiced  at  and  were 
proud  of  the  victmies  of  dwir 
c6umrymen,  even  when  they  wtn> 
gaiaed  over  the  allies  who  were 
SgKdng  their  cause,  and  bj  Bo- 
naparte^   towards  whom,  as  the 


enemj  of  the  BourboKs  :ftid  theSf 
own  enemy,  they  bore  a  most  deep 
and  deadly  hatred.  Such  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  love  of  national 
glory  in  the  bosoms  of  French- 
men, that  it  dverpowers  all  re- 
gard to  national  benefit,  and  even 
smpthersfor  a  lime  the  feelings  of  • 
loyalty  and  personal  interest.  Ic 
was  to  be  feared,  tiierefore,  that 
Louis  XVIIL,  having  been  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  hu  ances- 
tors by  the  victories  of  the  allies 
over  France,  would  for  a  lon^  time 
recall  to  the  minds  of  a  considera-  . 
ble  portion  of  his  subjects  their 
national  defeat  and  disgrace ;  and 
thence  be  regarded  by  no  means 
in  a  favourable  point  of  view. 

Bat  these  unfavourable  impres* 
sions  towards  their  testored  roo« 
narch  would  also  be  strengthened 
by  the  reflecDon  that  he  had  been 
restored  principally  by  the  perse* 
verance  and  bravery  oiF  Britain  in 
the  conquest ;  of  that  country 
which  was  the  natural  enemy  oi 
France  which  had  uniformly  set 
herself  up  against  ^very  attempt  of 
France  to  obtain  the  great  object  of 
all  Frenchnien,  the  preponderancy 
in  Europe,  if  not  the  conquest  c^^ 
the  contmental  part  of  that  quarter 
of  the  world,  Louis  too  had 
found  a  refuge  in  IVi  kain,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  no  other  state  dared  re- 
ceive and  protect  him#  These  con- 
siderations could  not  be  pleasing  to 
Frenchmen,  k  was  not  to  be  sap- 
posed  that  they  would  give  us 
credit  for  all  lh»e  dkifHerested  pit* 
rity  and  benev<^ence  to  which  we 
laid  claim;  and  when  we  ^ieclar^ 
that  pur  object  was  the  benefit  and 
pro^rity  of  France,  as  well  a^ 
the  tranquillity  and  independence 
of  Europe,  they  must  have.vecol^ 
lected  the  ancient  rivalry  beiymeu 
the  two. countries,  and  been  faMxe* 
doloitt* 
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.  On  tbese^nd  seyeral  olber  ac- 
counts the  situation  of  Louis  was 
extremelj  critical  and  difficult  on 
Jbi^  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  He  entered  a  country,  a 
Sreat  pr<^rtion  of  the  inhabiunu 
of  which  had  either  been  bom  or 
been  educated  at  a  period  when 
the  Bourbons  were  considered  as 
pretenders  to  the  throne  of  France; 
as  a  race  who  had  forfeited  all 
claims  to  it,  not  only  by  the  fault 
of  Louis  XVL  but  also  by  having 
united .  themselves  with  those 
powers  wlio  were  opposinjy  the 
giory  and  conquests  of  France* 
Jie  ascended  tlie  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, unknown  to  military  fame, 
incapable  from  his  infirmities  of 
leadine  into  the  field  a  nation 
now  almost  all  warriors,  and  who 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  synonymous  terms  their 
monarch  and  a  conqueror.  If  he 
looked  around  him,  he  saw  nearly 
half  a  million  of  soldiers  attached 
to  Bonaparte,  both  by  the  habits 
of  their  liTes,  and  by  their  relation 
to  him  as  the  man  who  led  them 
to  conquest  and  plunder.  These 
men  could  not  like  peace;  they 
could  still  less  like  the  person  who 
was  to  rule  over  them  by  having 
deposed  their  favourite,  and  who, 
in  all  points  that  were  calculated 
to  excite  their  esteem  and  confi- 
deoccy  was  so  very  unlike  their  fa- 
Tourite* 

If  Louis  looked  at  the  great 
bialk  of  the  French  nation,  h« 
firand  them  exhausted  with  the 
pRsnre  of  the  war,  and  elad  of 
rqpow  and  p^aoe:  here  then  he 
xfl^^ expect  sttachment to  hisper* 
sen  and  guwHiMueut»  for  by  his 
imoigrion.  they  would  obtain  what 
tfanr  «•  motk  tieedixl  and  so  ami-*. 
Aouy  dotirBd*  Bat  be  nuK  hAwt 
becA  ipiOTant  iadp.e^  d  tb^  FfCQCii 
,  if  iie  eiqpcieted  tfatf^  afttr. 


they  had  breathed  a  little,  thej 
would  not  recall  to  mind  the  glo^ 
ries  and  conquests  of  Bonaparte's 
reign,  and  contrast  them  unuvoiir- 
ably  with  the  events  of  the  mga  of 
Louis. 

But  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  favourable  terms  gran&ed 
to  France  by  the  allies  would  have 
won  on  tlfe  gratitude  of  that  peo» 
pie;  and  this,  indirectly,  contrl* 
buted  to  the  popularity  of  Louis 
XVIIL  and  the  permanence  of  hts 
government,  since  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  principally  qa 
his  account  that  such  favourable 
terms  were  granted  to  them.  If 
the  French  nation  had  only  con* 
trasted  the  behaviour  of  the  alUes 
with  the  behaviour  of  Bonaparte 
when  he  war,  victorious,  the  im- 
pression mtist  have  been  highly  fa* 
vourable  to  the  former.  The  alb'es, 
after  having  suffered  the  greatest 
degradation  from  Bonaparte,  afier 
they  had  seen  their  respective  coun* 
tiies  desolated  by  the  conqoerory 
and  themselves  obliged  to  bend  to 
his  will,  become  masters  of  Frances 
the  capital  of  that  country  is  ia 
their  power;  their  soldiers,  who 
feelingly  recollect  all  the  misery  to 
which  their  own  country  had  beu 
exposed  from  France,--^  many  or 
most  of  whom  could  recall  to  miad 
tlieir  houses  destroyed^  and  th^ 
nearest  and  dearest  relations  a^ur* 
deredi— behold  Paris  befoie  tbcm 
, completely  in  their  poweri  thffr. 
pant  for  vengeance;  they  e^|)ecC. 
i(  from  their  leaders  ;  it.  is  due  not 
only  to  their  own  sufieriogs,  hffl 
adsoibf  the  laws^nd  nsagesof  war» 
to  ilie  Tictories  and  conqiaettl. 
which  tbey  hare  uk  gloriondf  ftf. 
chieved.  And  yen  under  aU  um^. 
circunftstancesy  ths^  allies  sfijore 
Fans  i  tbey  ^ter  ity  not  as  coa-^ 
qtterot^  not  as  aveotters  of  tbair 
own  ^tmtifp,  ^t  asirie&dsi  the;^ 
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treat  it  with  4s  mach  respect  and 
tenderness  as  if  it  had  been  one  df 
their  own  capitals.  Could  such 
conduct  fail  to  produce  its  proper 
impression  on  the  minds  of  tne  Pa- 
risiansy  and  of  Frenchmen  in  ge- 
nera}. The  former,  in  particular, 
must*  have  dreaded  far  different 
conduct ;    they  must  have  recol- 

"  lected  all  that  the  allies  had  suf-- 
fered  from  France,  and  that  the 
people  of  Paris  were  always  ready 
to  lend  themselves  to  the  most  ty- 
rannical acts  of  Bonaparte's  go- 
vernment :  they  must  have  recol- 
lected .these  things  generally  ;  but 
a  more  particular  recollection  must 
have  dwelt  upon  their  minds,  of 
the  recent  devastation  of  a  large 
portion  of  Russia,  and  of  the  con- 
flagralion  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
that  empire,  of  a  capital  which 
was  regarded  as  holy  by  those 
soldiery  who  were  now  masters  of 
the  capital  of  France.  What  rea- 
son, therefore,  had  they  to  expect 
that  Paris  would  be  treated  in  a 
different  manner  from  Moscow  ? 
Certainly,  none.  What  ought  there- 
fore to  have  been  their  feelings  to- 
wards the  allied  powers  when  Paris 
was  spared ;  when  it  was  not  only 
spared,  but  when  the  allied  armies 
entered  it  as  friends  ?  And  what 
ought  to  have  been  their  feelings 
towards  Louis  XVIII,  on  whose 
account  principally  the  allies  con- 
ducted themselves  in  such  an  un- 
precedented   manner  ?    Certainly, 

.  the  allies  and  Louis'  had  great  rea- 
son 10  hope  tliat  the  inliabitants  of 
France,  and  of  Paris  in  particular, 
would  manifest  their  gratitude  in 
the  irfanner  which  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  former,  by  be- 
coming loyal,  obedient,  and  peace-' 
ful  subjects  to  the  latter.  This^was 
not  .much  to  expect,- since  it  was 
only  expecting  that  Frenchmen 
would  dibcovcr  their  gratitude  for 


being  restored  to  pea^e  and  tcan* 
quillity,  for  being  freed  from  a 
tyrant,  and  for  having  their  countr|y 
and  capital  spared  by  the  conqtie- 
rorsj  in  that  manner  which  alone 
could  secure  to  themselves,  the  bless* 
ings  which  they  enjoyed. 

But  those  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  wiih  the  French  cha- 
racter, doubted  whether  these  con- 
siderations would  have  their  proper 
effect  upon  them.  Indeed,  in  a 
very  short  time  this  volatile  and 
vain  nation  began  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  claims  of  the  allies  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  fhe  conquerors 
of  France  ;  and  when  once  this  was 
doubted,  the  debt  of  gratitude  was 
speedily  denied.  France,  they  said, 
had  been  overrun  by  treachery  ; 
and  Paris  itself  would  not  have 
been  won,  if  it  had  been  properly 
defended.  They  did  not  however 
think  proper  to  recollect,  that, 
even  allowing  all  this  to  be  true, 
they  were  not  the  less  indebted  to 
the  allies  for  their  clemency  :  they 
did  not  recollect,  for  how  many  uf 
her  victories  and  conquests  France 
had  been  indebted  to  treachery : 
tliese  things  they  forgot,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  if  Frai>ce  had  been  true 
to  herself  she  never  could  have 
been  conquered.  As  soon  as  this 
feeling  and  belief  sprang  up,  it  was 
evident  that  attachment  to  Louis 
would  be  weakened. 

Notwithstanding,   however,    all 
these  circumstances  contributed  to* 
render  the  foundation  of  Louis's* 
government  rather  insecure,  there 
were  other  circumstances  of  a  much 
more  powerftd  and  general  nature  • 
which  greatly  counterbalanced  the  • 
former.       In  the  first  place,  the- 
French  marshals,  though  several: 
of  them  were  slow  and  reluctant  in  ^ 
sending,  in  their  adhesion- to  the. 
new « ^overiunentf  it  was  natural* 

to 
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to  suppose  woulJ rally  round  Louis 
if  he  showed  them  proper  attention. 
They  had  indeed  been  raised  to  the 
rank  and  fortune  which  they  en- 
joyed by  Bonaparte  ;  and  it  migl^t 
nave  been  imagined  that  they  would 
have  felt  a  strong  Attachment  to 
him  :  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
knew  that  the  favours  which  fhey 
had  received  from  him  were  be- 
stowed from  considerations  of  his 
own  personal  interest :  some  of  them 
recollecting  whence  he  had  risen, 
might  be  induced  to  think  that  they^ 
were  as  deserving  of  the  imperial 
rank  a^  he,  while  others  he  had 
treated  with  great  haughtiness.— 
But  the  consiaeration  which  would 
weigh  most  with  the  French  mar- 
shals was,  that  Bonaparte,  by  the 
blindness  and  madness  of  his  am- 
^  bition,  liad  brought  their  rank  and 
fortime  into  great  jeopardy :  it  is 
well  known  that  \hey  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  Russian  campaign, 
and  still  less  of  his  conduct  during 
the  campaign  in  Germany  in  the 
subsequent  year. — It  had  always 
been  supposed,  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal obstacles  to  a  counter-revolu- 
tion in  France  would  be  the  change 
of  property,  and  the  possession  of 
•rank  by  those  who  would  be  stript 
of  it  in  case  of  that  event.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  circumstance^ 
as  long  as  Bonaparte's  measures  se- 
cure<)  the  possession  of  rank,  or  con- 
tributed to  raise  it  higher,  so  long 
he  would  be  defended  l>Jr  those  who 
were  anxious  about  it :  but  it  was 
also  evident  that  he  would  be  de- 
serted as  soon  as  his  measures 
threatened  the  ruin  of  those  yrhom 
he  had  raised^  provided  they  saw 
less  danger  in  Joining  a  counter-re- 
solution. This  was  precisely  the 
case  when  the  allies  gained  posses- 
sion of  Paris :  Bonaparte's  attacks 
were  desperate:  if  the  mavhals 
cohtmtied  to  adhere  to  him,  they 


must  share  his  fate?  the  allies  pro- 
mised them  the  continuance  of  their 
rank  and  fortune,  if  they  deserted 
hini  and  joined  Louis;  and  they 
followed  the  direction  of  their  own 
interest.      •  ^ 

This  was  extremely  fortunate  for 
Louis ;  for,  while  he  could  secure 
the  marshals  and  generals  of  the 
French  army,  he  had  not  much  to 
dread  from  the  soldiers  themselves  ; 
not  because  they  also  saw  their  tn^ 
terest  in  adhering  to  the  new  go- 
vernment, or  because  the  marshals 
had  such  influence  over  them  as  to 
lead  them  to  forego  their  interest ; 
but  because  without  leaders  they 
could  do  nothing;  Louis  thereu 
fore  acted  prudently  and  wisely  in 
endeavouring  to  attach  the  mar- 
shals and  generals  still  more  to  him- 
self, by  paying  them  great  aiten-' 
tion.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  views  of  Louis  in  this 
respect  were  wisely  seconded  by 
the  British  government  in  the  ap- 
pointment df  an  ambassadot-  at 
Paris.  The  marquis  of  WeU 
lington,  on  hrs  return  to  Eu<t- 
land,  was  received  with  the  highest 
honours  that  could  be  bestowed  on 
a  subject :  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  duke  ;  received  in  the  most  fiat>. 
tering  manner  posbible  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  which 
voted  a  very  large  sum  for  the  pur* 
chase  of  an  estate  to  he  vested  in 
his  family :  lior  were  his  prince  or 
his  countrymen  less  anxious  to 
show  him  how  highly  they  thought 
of  his  services.  After  staying  z^ 
short  time  in  London,  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  ambassador  at  Paris ;  and 
this,  a»we  hinted  above,  was  cer- 
tainly not'  an  appointment  likely  to 
be  of  service  to  Louis  XVill.  It 
no  doubt  Was  intended  as  a  com^ 
pliment  to  him,  by  sending  the 
person  of  whom  Britain  thought 
most  highly,  and  4o  whom  LouiB 
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VMt  bave  consiiieredl  himself  ar 
iDost  chiefly  indebted  for  his  resto- 
tat\on :  but  this  very  circomstahce 
must  have  rendered  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
grating  to  the  people  of  France,  and 
l^^cularly   to  the    French  mar- 
shals; for  how  had  he  been  service- 
able to  Louis»  but  by  conquering 
^  French  armies  ?  and  yet  he  was 
sent  to  Louisas  court,  where  he  was 
sore  constantly  to  meet  those  whom 
j^  had  defeated,  and  who  must 
always  recollect,   when  they  saw 
Xouis  paying  htm  particular  atten- 
tion and  honour,    that  it  was  ie- 
€ausf  hi  had  defealed  them!    Besides, 
independently  of  the  wish  to  pay  a 
compliment  to  Louis,  there  Was  no 
.good  reason  for  selecting  the  duke 
4»f  Wellington  to  be  ambassador  at 
f  arts  :  his  talents  ai^d  habits  were 
^y  no  means  of  the  diplomatic  kind. 
jSelting  aside,    however,   this  ap- 
pointment, there  was  nothing  either 
fai  the  conduct  of  Louis,  or  of  the 
allies,  but  what  was  calculated  to 
conciliate  and  attach  the  marshals 
ID  the  hew  order  of  things  :  and  the 
incidence  and  policy  of  this  .conduct 
•con  displayed  itself ;  for  though 
tihere  undoubtedly  was  great  -dissa* 
tisfaction  in  the  army,  and  though 
Paris  often  was  threatened  with  dis- 
turbance, yet  nothing  serious  oc* 
curred )  and,  as  far  as  could  be  . 
jadged,  the  minds  of  the  soldiery, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  (by 
far  the  most  important  portion  of 
d^e  population  of  France,)  ^-ere 
gradnally  yielding  themselves  up  to 
uie  new  order  of  things    at  the 
close  of  the  year  1814,— <^onnected 
vridi  this  view  of  the  probable  sta- 
bility of  Louis's  ^venmient,  as  de- 
pending on  the  ideas  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  military!  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  he  took  a  very  wise 
•tep  bf  anpoiating  marshal  Soult 
jninister  <n  war  ^  this  marshal  is  ni^ 


doubtedly  the  first  military  charac* 
ter  in  France,  and  is  besides  a  great 
favourite  with  the  soldiers :  it  was 
therefore  of  ^reat  importance  to 
hold  him  up,  by  placing  him  in  an 
official  situation  so  inti^nately  con* 
nected  with  the  army,  as  attached 
to  the  government  of  Louis.  Be^ 
sides^.his  talents  and  habits,  being 
those  of  a  man  of  business,  and  of  a 
vi^^orous,  clear  and  comprehensive 
mmd,  would  ( independently  of  all 
other  considerations)  have  rendere4 
this  appointment  judicious  and  po- 
pular. 

But  we  must  now  advert  to  some 
other  circumstances  which  in  our 
opinion  are  favourable  to  the  per- 
manence of  Louis's  government.-— 
It  has  already  been  seen  that  Tal* 
leyrand  was  particularly  active  ia 
bringing  about  the  counter-revolu<» 
tion ;  and  while  the  allied  monarchs 
were  in  Paris,  great  attention  was 
paid  to  him  by  tlrem.  Louis  also 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  intrusted  him  (as 
will  afterwards  be  particularly  no* 
ticed)  with  the. entire  managemeot 
of  the  negotiations  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna.  With  Respect  to  the  po^ 
litical  honesty  of  Talleyrand  great 
doubts  may  justly  be  entertajned  : 
he  had  undoubtedly  found  no  diffir 
culty  in  accommodating  his  con- 
science to  the  republican  form  of 
government  at  the  commencemeat 
of  the  revolution,  and  afterwards 
to  the  despotism  of  Bonaparte*  la 
justice  to  him,  however,  it  must  be 
stated,  that  during  the  latter  yeaxs 
of  Bonaparte's  reign  he  had  iKUt. 
enjpjged  the  favour  of  his  mastari  it 
is  said,  because  he  objected  to  his 
schemes  against  Spain,^— though  it 
may,  be  questioned  whether  his  ob- 
jections arose  from  any  considar^ 
ti«ms,  or  feelings,  witA  respect  to 
the  atrocity  and  injustice  of  tJiose 
tcbemas:  tbeyweremoTQpiEtphably 
derivefl 
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derired  from  tbe  belief,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  conquer  Spain  would  end 
m  disappointment  and  disgrace.— 
But,  whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  the  principles  of  Talley- 
rand, his  talents  are  universally  v^c- 
kno^'ledged  ;  apd  they  are  of  ihat 
order  which  Louis  moxe  particu- 
larly required.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  show  to  tlie  French 
nation,  that  they  had  not  sunk  far 
in  the  scale  of  European  nations  by 
the  conquest  of  their  country; — 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  indis- 
pensably necessary,  not  to  alarm 
or  irritate  the  allies  by  grasping 
too  soon  or  too  eagerly  at  the  reco- 
Vifry  of  their  anciert  rank^ind  im- 
portance. No  man  was  so  well  cal- 
culated  to  conduct^the  affaij^s  of 
France,  in  this  critical  emergency, 
as  Talleyrand  :  cool,  penetrating, 
and  cautious,  he  could  bring  his 
wonderful  talents  and  almost  un- 
equalled experience  to  bear  on  the 
object  which  he  had  in  view,  and 
yet  not  excite  the  suspicion  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  There 
were  only  two  circumstances  which 
operated  against  the  policy  of  the 
appointment  of  Talleyrand  to  his 
high  situation  :  in  the  first  place, 
those  of  the  French  nation  who  still 
were  attached  to  Bonaparte  be- 
held him  with  dislike,  as  they  con- 
sidered him  as  having  betrayed  the ir 
favourite  and  his  former  master :  in 
the  second  place,  there  was  good 
reason  to  apprehend  that  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Bourbons  would 
continue  only  while  their  power 
seemed  permanent ;  and  that  he 
would  desert  them,  as  he  had  de- 
serted Bonaparte,  in  the  time  of 
the  greatest  need.  Setting  aside, 
however,  the  consideration  of  these 
two  circumstances,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that,  while  he  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  France,  he  would 
e^icntially  contribute  to  heal  the 


wounds  jnHicted  by  the  revolotlon 

and  by  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  Bonaparte,  by  judicious  and  wise 
internal  regulations;  while,  as  far  as 
the  Jionour  and  external  relations  of 
the  country  Were  concerned,  he 
'  would,  contribuie  to  raise  her  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  her  former  rank 
and  glory. 

But  it  was  to  the  disposition  and 
feelings  of  the  great  bulk  of  ths 
French  tiation  that  Louis  was  to 
look  for  the  suppprt  ;ind  perma* 
nence  of  his  government;  not  be- 
cause of  their  loyalty  to  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  (for  that  was  in  a  great 
measure  worn  out,)  but  from  the 
onemtion  of  causes  more  deeply 
and  permanently  implanted  in  hu* 
man  nature.  It  has  frequently  been 
remarked,  that  Paris  is  more  to 
France  than  the  capital  of  any 
other  nation  is, to  the  nation  ia 
which  it  exists.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly  the  fact  previous  to  and  during 
the  revolution :  but  that  event  in« 
volved  causes,  which  were  grada« 
ally  destroying  the  overgrown  pre* 
pondcrance ofthe  capital; ai)d these  / 
causes  were  favourable  to  the  perma- 
nence of  a  mild  and  peaceful  go* 
vernment.  Formerly,  *  the  great 
body  ofthe  French  nation  were  in- 
significant  and  of  no  weight;  they 
were  entirely  under  the  power  of 
the  noblesse,  who  generally  resi* 
ding  in  Paris  added  to  the  impor* 
tance  and  preponderance  of  that 
city.  But  the  revolution,  dividing 
the  overgrown  estates  of  the  no- 
blesse into'  possessions  of  a.  much 
mor^  moderate  size ;  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  number  of  those  who 
were  desirous  of  peace,  and  at  the 
same  time  placing  the  agricultural 
tenancy  of  the  kingdom  on  a  more 
respectable  and  independent  foot- 
ing than  they  had  previously  been» 
rendered  the  inhabitanu  of  the 
country  of  much  more  weight  and 
importance. 
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importance,  Qji^er  these  also  the 
revolution  had  shed  much  less  of  ifs 
baneful  effects  than  over  the  inhli- 
bitants  of  Paris  and  the  other  large 
cities :  their  manners  were  less  fri^ 
yolous ;  their  morals  less  corrupt ; 
their  understandings  and  feelings 
"were  not  so  completely  turned  aside 
from  what  was  really  respectable, 
flignifiod  and  useful,  td  what  was 
gaudy,  unsub^antial  and  evanes- 
cent ;  while,  feeling  their  oWn  im- 
portance and  weight  in  the  state, 
they  were  not  disposed,  as  former- 
ly, to  give  place  on  all  occasions  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.— 
On  this  class  of  people,  therefore, 
Louis  mii^ht  safely  rely  for  sup- 
port, provided  he  secured  to  them 
their  ♦possessions  and  that  portion 
of  respectability  and  liberty  to 
vhich  they  were  disposed  to  look 
tip  as  their  undoubted  right. 

The  agricultural  portion  of  the 
population  of  France  on  many  ac- 
counts wished  for  repose  and  pe^ace : 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  anarchy 
and  tyranny  of  the  revolution  they 
had  advanced  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  their  business :  ieeling 
themselves  now  more  their  own . 
masters  than  they  had  been  while . 
under  the  old  noblesse,  and  that 
they  were  now  working  for  them- 
'  selves,  and  not  merely  for  them, 
.  they  roused  themselves  to  a  degree 
of  activity  and  intelligence  of 
which  they  before  were  scarcely 
thought  capable.  But  they  still  re- 
quired peace,  to  reap  all  the  fruits 
of  their  labour.  They-  knew  that, 
with  the  natural  advantages  in 
rcpect  to  soil  and  climate  which 
France  enjoyed,  if  they  had  peace, 
they  could  raise  corn  not  merely 
for  their  own  supply,  but  also  for 
the  supply  of  foreign  nations;  while 
the  same  desirable  event  would  open 
a  way  for  those  commodities  of 
higher  value  and  a  rarer  kind,  .their 


wines,  fruits,  &c.  On  these accoonts 
the  agricultural  population  of 
France,  provided  no  attempts  were 
made  to  disturb  the  existing  divi* 
sions  of  property,  were  sure  to  be 
tlie  friends  of  Louis  XVIIL 

The  manufacturing  and  cominer« 
cial  portion  of  the  populationy  also, 
must  have  seen  tlieir  interest  m' 
peac©"— they  had  suffered  long  and 
severely  from  the  anti-commercial 
spirit  and  plans  of  Bonaparte  :-— 
peace  therefore,  but  bspeciany  a 
peace  with  England,  was  particular-  . 
ly  necessary  and  desirable  to  them. 
On  these  two  classes,  therefore,— 
the  agricultural  and  commercial 
classes, — the  hope  of  the  security 
and  pertnanencc  of  Louis's  govern- 
ment, must  mainly  depend. 

Tliere  is  only  one  other  class  in 
France  whom  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  with  respect  to  their 
influence  on  Louis's  government ; 
and  that  is  the  clergy.  Bonaparte, 
from  whatever  motives,  certainly 
curtailed  their  power ;  and  even  en- 
deavoured to  separate  as  much  as 
he  possibly  could  the  church  from 
the  state,  by  rL^ducing  the  emolu» 
ments  of  tlie  clergy,  and  not  per- 
mitting tliem  to  assume  a  rank  at 
all  proportioned  to  that  influence 
which  they  retain  in  most  other  go- 
vernments. This  circumstance, 
united  to  the  strong  and  general 
passion  for  military  rank  and  glory, 
and  the  indifference  to  religion, 
created  or  augmented  by  the  revo- 
lution, must  have  operated  in  dimi- 
nishing the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood over  the  people  of  France  ; 
and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  the  country  they  did  not  rt^taia 
much  more  of  it  than  might  have 
been  expcctedl  Louis,  from  his  na- 
tural disposition  and  habits,  must 
have  been  strongly  urjjed  to  re- 
place the  clergy  as  nearly  asf*po<;st- 
ble  in  the  same  scale  of  rank  and 
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urealth  which  they  held  before  the 
revolution  ;  he  must  also  have  seen 
that,  if  he  could  accomplish  this,  he 
.  would  secure  in  his  favour  a  most 
powerful  body.  They  were  no  doubt 
disposed  to  assist  and  support  Wm ; 
but  as  they  naturallyexpccted  that  his 
restoration  would  lead  to  theirs,  and 
that  theirs  would  be  complete,  there 
was  some  danger  that  their  zeal  in 
his  behalf  would  cool,  if  he  adopted 
half  measures  with  regard  to  them. 
And  yet  he  was  so  placed  that  he 
could  not  go  so  far  as  they  wished 
and  expected,  nor  probably  so  far. 
as  he  was  disposed  to  do.  Great 
part  of  the  property  of  the  church 
was  sold  :  this  could  not  be  restored ; 
nor  could  any  steps  be  taken  to- 
wards a  restoration,  without  creat- 
ing great  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  all 
'tho^e  who  had  purchased  confis- 
cated pro{5erty.  The  revenues  of 
the  clergy  before  the  revolution 
were  also  in  part  derived  from 
tithes:  to  endeavour  or  seem  to 
wish  to  re-impose  these  would^un- 
doubtedly  be  dangerous,  as  the 
landed  property  had  been  bought 
under  the  idea  that  no  tithes  were 
to  be  paid  : — besides,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  improvement  in 
French  agriculture  had  arisen  in 
some  degree  from  the  abolition  of 
tithes.  It  seemed,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  re-instate  the  clergy  in 
their  ^ssessions.  But  Louis  plainly 
showed  l>y  his  behaviour  to  them, 
and  in  all  things  connected  with  re- 
ligion, that  he  wished  France  to 
return  to  her  former  faith  in  every 
point.  This  conduct  o£  the  sove- 
reign, especially  his  ordering  mass 
to  be  said  for  Louis  XVI,  and  his 
endeavouring  to  e^^force  the  strict 
observance' of  the  sabbath  in  Paris, 
has  been  censured  as  highly  im- 
prudent. Undoubtedly  he  ought  to 
have  buried  in  oblivion  every  thing 
regarding  Louis  XVI.  and  the  revo- 


lution, and  in  this  light  his  ordering 
mass  for  that  monarch  was  impru* 
dent :  but  his  attention  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  catholic  religion  iQ 
other  respects  may  be  vindicated  as 
politic,  even  if  it  were  not  with  him 
a  mattet  of  conscience.  By  this 
minute  and  exact  attention  he  no 
doubt  gave  offence  to  the  Parisians ; 
but  the  accounts  of  all  travellers 
agree  in  stating,  that  in  the  coun- 
try parts' of  France  there  Is  as  much 
of  what  we  call  superstition  as  ex- 
isted previous  to  the  revolution. 
It  was  therefore  politic  in  Louis  to 
coincide  with  this  feeling  :  it  grati- 
fied the  people,  and  contributed  in- 
directly to  the  influence  of  tlie 
clergy,  over  them,  and  thus  to  his 
own  support  and  popularity.  , 

Such  are  the  principal  circum- 
stances which  in  our  opinion  are 
favourable,  or  the  reverse,  to  the 
support  and  permanence  6f  the  go- 
vernment of  Louis  XVIII.  so  far 
as  they  depend  on  his  own  personal 
character,  and  on  the  disposition  of 
the  different  classes  of  his  subjects 
towards  him.  But  we  must  also 
take  into  account  the  disposition  of  . 
other  states  towards  France.  That 
this  was  favourable  toLouisXVIII. 
it  would  be  folly  to  doubt  after  their 
conduct ;  and  in  order  that  this  dis- 
position might  be  manifested  in  the 
most  decided  and  advantageous 
manner,  the  allies  still  kept  hover- 
ing on  the  borders  of  France  the 
greater  part  of  their  numerous  well 
appointed  and  victorious  armies ; 
so  that,  if  there  appeared. any  se- 
rious and  general  symptoms  of  re- 
volt, France  could  soon  have  been 
re-entered  andre-occupiec^by  them. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that 
considerable  gloom  and  apprehen- 
sion were  excited  in  Paris  by  the 
refusal  of  Louis  to  accept  the  con- 
stitution exactly  as  it  had  been 
framed,  and  accepted  in  his  name 
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by  his  hrifdier*  On  reflection,  how- 
ever; this  gloo^n  and  apprehension 
wore  off  m  a  great  degree ;  for 
Louts,  though  certainly  not  dis- 
posed to  grant  so  much  liberty  as 
might  have  been  wished,  and  though 
in  nis  first  ofBcial  proclamations 
calling  himself  king,  not  by  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  btit  by  divine 
permission,  was  yet  evidently  dis- 
posed  to  render  the  situation  of  his^ 
subjects  much  more  free  than  ichad 
been  before,  either  previous  to  or 
during  the  revolution. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a 
body  of  resolutions  was  frair.cd 
under  various  titles,  by  which  die 
intercoursej^tween  ihe  king  and 
the  two  legislative  chambers  was  to 
be'  carried  on :  tliesc  regulations 
comprised  what  may  be  called  tlie. 
form  of  the  constitution, — de- 
scribing the  process  of  legislation, 
and  apportioning- its  powers.  • 

The  day  for  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion is  first  fixed  by  a  public  procla- 
mation ;  but  the  Ynembers  of  both 
diambers  are  likewise  further  sum- 
moned by  separate  letters  addressed 
to  each.  A  deputation  consisting 
of  members  from  both  bodies  re- 
ceives  his  majesty  at  the  bottom  of 
the  grand  staircascj-  and  conducts 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  oti  the 
opening  o5F  the  session.  The  king's 
proclan/ation  in  the  same  manner 
closes  the  session :  it  adjourns  or 
dissolves  the  chamber.  In  this  re- 
spect it  will  be  remarked,  that  there 
{s  a  considerable  difference  fronri  the 
form  of  our  constitution,  according 
Co  which  the  royal  prerogative  in- 
terferes with  the  proceeding^  of  the 
two  houses :  so  far  as  regards  our 
house  of  commons,  to  use  the 
words  of  sir  Edward  Coke,  «  the 
king  makes  a  prorogation,  bat  the 
house  adjourns  itself.''  In  France 
laws  originate  in  two  ways  :  either 
the  king  sends  proposals  for  them 


to  the  two  chambers,  which  propo* 
sals  may  be  adopted  or  rejected ;  or 
the  chambers  themselves,  separatelj 
or  jointly,  may  pray  the  king  to  pro- 
pose a  law.      This  appears  to  us 
not  nearly  so  eligible  a  mode  as  that 
followed  according  to  the  forms  and 
usages  of  the  British  constitution  ; 
with   us,   the  kin^s  ministers  da 
every  thing ;  the  king  himself  little- 
or  nothing  :  even  the  "speech  deli* 
vered  from  the  throne  at  the  open- 
ing and  closiug  a  session  is  not  re« 
garded  .is  the  sovereign's,  but  as  his 
minister's.    The  advantages  of  this 
aic  great  and  obvious  :  where  the 
king  interferes  j   wl.ere  he  acts  or 
proposes  any  tnirg  which  is  to  be 
the   subject    of   di*;cussion,   either 
there  will  be  a  disinclination  to  con- 
sider his  proposals  with  that  freedom 
which   is  necessary,  or  his  narr-.e, 
being' frequently  brought  into  de- 
bate, will  cease  to  inspire  that  re- 
spect which  it  ougiit  to  mspire.     It 
would    therefore    have  been  pre- 
ferable in  France  to  have  followed 
the  model  of  die  British  constitu- 
tion, atid  to  have  seen  the  king's 
ministers  in  every  act  and  proposal, 
and  the  king  in  nothing.     No  tn« 
convenience    could   possibly  have 
arisen  from  this ;  as  the  ministers 
could  intheirown  name,  and  in  their 
own  responsibility,  have  proposed 
any  law  which  the  sovereign  wished 
to  pass.     Perhaps  the  second  mode 
of  originating  laws,  by  the  chambers 
jointly  or  separately   praying  the 
king  to  propose  one^  is  still  more 
objectionable ;  as,  in  fhct,  it  seems 
to  make  them  entirely  dependent 
on  him  for   the  exercise  of  their 
own  peculiar  functions* 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  this 
body  of  regulations  is  coptained  in 
title  4th ;  ^om  which  tt  appears^ 
that  if  the  king  refuses  to  accede  to 
the  request  of  the  chambers,  by  pro« 
posing  the  law  which  they  wish, 

he 
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he  says  :  <  Le  Rot  veut  en  diSiirn  :* 

but  if  he  refuses  his  final  sanction  to 
a  law  which  has  passed  the  cham- 
bers, he  uses  the  precise  formula 
prescribed  by  the  British  constitu- 
tion, •  JLe  Rol  s'av'tsfra.*  What 
follows  under  titles  5,  6  and  7»  re- 
lates to  matters  of  form  merely, 
"with  the  exception  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing articles :  that  the  chambers 
can  never  form  a  junction  ; ,  neither 
can  they  put  forth  addresses  to  the 
people. ' 

We  have  not  room  to  enter  on  a 
detailed  account  of  all  the  topics 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
two  chambers  during  their  first 
Session  ;  but  some  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  pass  over.  The  first  in 
imporunce  respected  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  which  had  been  stipu- 
lated for  in  the  8th  article  of  the 
constitution^  charter.  On  the  6th 
of  July  i^e  abb^  de  Montesquiou 
and  the  count  de  filacas  were  in- 
troduced into  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties, being  ordered  by  the  king  to 
present  a  law  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press :  this  was  prefaced  by  an  ex* 
planatory  speech  from  the  former, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  out- 
liae: 

**  Gentlemen,  the  king  charges 
me  to  present  to  you  the  plan  of  a 
law  relative  to  the  press,  in  fiilfil- 
ment  of  the  8th  article  of  the  con- 
stitutional charter.  The  press  has 
rendered  such  great  services  to  so- 
ctety,  it  is  becoxpe  of  such  necessity 
among  civilised  nations,  that  it' 
Ought  not  to  -be  subjected  to  rigo- 
rous restrictions,  Tlye  king,  gen- 
tlemen, is  not  less  interested  than 
his  subjects  in  seeing  the  revival  of 
these  services :  it  is  his  interest  to 
Kear  the  truth,  as  it  is  yours  to  tell 
it  to  him :  but  it  is  truth  friendly 
to  order,  which  wisdom  always  ii;k» 
ipires,  which  calms  instead  ot  irri- 
tating   the   passions,    and    which 

i8h: 


teaches  the  peonle  equally  to  dread 
oppression  and  licentiousness. 
./'  The  question  is  simple  in  it- 
self. The  object  is  so  to  consecrate 
the  liberty  of  th^  press,  as  to  render 
it  useful  and  durable.  Thatlibcrtf^ 
so  often  proclaimed  in  France 
during  the  first  year^  of  the  revoln- 
tfon,  became  its  own  greatest  ene- 
my. The  slave  of  popular  opinion^ 
which  it  had  not  time  to  form,  it 
lent  to  licemiousness  all  its  force» 
and  could  never  supply  reason  withf 
sufficient  means  of  defence.  The 
causes  of  this  existed  in  the  efiet- 
vescence  of  the  popular  passions^ 
in  the  nation  being  little  accustomed 
to  public  a£FairSy  ih  the  facility  with 
which  i  people  were  deceived  arid 
deluded,  still  incapable  of  judging 
of  the  writings  addressed  to  them, 
andof  foreseemg  their  consequences. 
<<  Have  these  causes  now  disap« 
peared  ?  Can  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  they  will  not  again  come  mto 
action  ?  We  fear  tnat  we  cannot : 
the  mute  servitude  which  succeeded 
the  turbulence  of  the  first  years  of 
the  revolution  has  not  better  trained 
us  for  liberty  :  the  passions  which 
could  not  display  themselves  durin|f 
that  interval  would  now  bufst 
forth,  fortified  by  new  passions.-— 
What  should  we  oppose  to  their  ex- 
plosion ?  Almost  as'  much  inexpe- 
rience, and  more  of  weakness.-— 
Reasonable  men,  disgusted  with  the 
long  inutility  of  their  efforts,  would 
keep  in  the  back  ground,  rather  than 
expose  .themselves  in  a  contest  of 
which  they  had  so  often  been  thp 
victims ;  interests  the  most  oppo- 
site, and  sentiments  the  most  ex-  , 
aggerated,  would  again  come  into 
mutual  combat,  with  all  that  addi-^ 
tional  violence  which  would  be  lent 
by  the  bitterness  of  recollections  ;*  • 
the  people^  still  unenlightened  as  to 
their  interests,  still  unconfirmed  in 
their  sentiments,  would  follow 
R  blindly 
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blindly  the  impulse  which  inij?ht  be 

fiven  them  ;  Jtnd,  whichever  might 
q  the  victorious  party,  it  would 
spon  take  exclusive  possession  of  the 
press,  to  tura  it  against  its  adversa- 
ries. 

*'  Such  is  the  nature  of  that  li- 
bertf,  which  must  have  been  en- 
,j^yed  in  order  lo  know  how  to  use 
it :  give  it  all  the  extent  necessary 
to.  the  nation's  learning  how  to  be- 
nefit by  it ;  but  oppose  to  it  some 
bounds,  that  it  may  be  saved  from 
its  own  excesses," 

With  regard  to  the  principal  pro- 
vision of  the  law  M.  de  Monies- 
qaiou  spoke  thus : 

"  It  has  been  long  perceived  and 
acknowledged,,  that  writings  of 
small  bulk,  which  it  is  easy  to  cir- 
culate with  profusion,  and  which 
•  are  read  with  avidity,  may  imme- 
diately disturb  the  public  tranquil- 
lity;: repressive  laws  are  insufficient 
against  the  effects  for  which  the 
author,  perhaps,  can  only  be  pu- 
nished when  the  mischief  has 
already  become  too  great,  not  mere- 
ly to  be  repaired,  but  even  arrested 
in  its  progress.  Writings  of  this 
^sort  are,  therefore,  th^  only  ones 
against  which  the  law  takes  pre- 
cautions beforehand.  Every  work 
of  ordinary  size  may  be  published 
fraely  ;  the  king  and  the  nation  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  them ; 
and  if  the  author  comniit  any  of- 
fence, t^c  tribiinals  will  be  in  readi- 
ness to  jpunish  hini^" 

After  explaining  the  other  parts 
of  the  law,  the,  abb^  concluded 
thus : — 

"  If  we  lived  at  a  period  when 
reason^  long,  trained  and  tried,  had 
H  stronger  sway  than  that  of  the 
passions;  when  national  interest, 
clearly  understoocl  and  strongly 
felt,  had  attached  to  its  cause  the 
'majority  of  private  interests ;  when 
public  order,  strongly  consolidated. 


no  longer  feared  the  attacks  of  im' 
prudence  or  folly;  then  the  unli- 
mited liberty  of  the  press  would  be 
unattended  with  danger,  and  would 
even  present  advantages :  but  oiA- 
situation  is  not  su  liappy  ^  our  cha- 
racter even,  as  well  as  our  situation, 
forbids  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
definite liberty.  Nature  has  distri* 
buted  her  gifts  among  nations  as 
among  individuals  ;  the  diversity  of 
the  institutions  has  fortified  these 
primitive  diflFerences  :  we  have  re- 
ceived for  our  share  a  vivacity,  a 
mobility  of  imagination,  which  re- 
quire restraint :  let  us  not  complain 
of  this ;  let  us  not  envy  a  neigh- 
bouring nation  the  enjoyment  of  ad- 
vantages of  another  kind.  Ours, 
have  procured  us  enough  of  happi- 
ness and  glory,  wherewithal  to  be 
content :  to  them  we  owe  that  ele- 
gance of  taste,  that  delicacy  of 
manners,  which  is  shocked  by  the 
least  neglect  of  decorum,  and  which 
does  not  permit  us  to  vioLite  it,, 
without  falling  at  once  into  the 
.  roost  unbridledlicentiousness. 

"  The  king  proposes  to*  you  no- 
tliing  that  does,  not  appear  to  him 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of. 
the  national  institutions,  and  to  tlie 
march  of  government :  assist  him 
with  your  information  and  your  in- 
fluence y  unite  wirh  him  for  the  in- 
terests .  of  liberty  as  for  those  of 
peace ;  and  you  will  soon  see  that  li- 
berty unfold  itself  without  storms, 
amidst  the  order  which  you  shall 
have  concurred  in  maintaining." 

The  projet  of  the  law  proposed 
by  the  king  was  divided  into  two 
parts  :  the  first  respected  ther  publi- 
cation of  works  ;  the  second,. the  su- 
perintendance  of  the  press:  ac- 
cording to  the  first,  every  work  of 
above  thirty  sheets  might  be  pub- 
lished freely,  without  previous  ex- 
amination or  revision.  The  same 
liberty  was  to  be  given  to  all  wri- 
tings 
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tings  in  the  dead  languages,   or  in 
foiejgn  languages  1:— prayer  books, 
catechisms,    &c, ;    law  reports,    if 
they  were  sanctioned  by  the  names 
of  professional  persons  ;  and  works 
of  literary  or  scientific  societies  es- 
tablished by  the  king,  whatever  was 
the  number  of  the  sheets  which  they 
,  contained.— The  liberty  which  was 
a{>parently  given  in  this  »part  of  the 
projet,  was  however  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  withdrawn  by    the   proposal 
that   the    director-general  of  the 
press  might  ordam,  according  to 
circumstances,  that  all  writings  of 
thirty  sheets  or  under  should  be 
commiinicated  to  him  before  being 
printed.     The  appointment  of  cen- 
sors was  to  be  vested  in  the  king ;  - 
and  the    director-gener^    was  to 
cause  every  work  to  be  examined 
by  one  or  more  censors ;  and  if  two 
at  least  of  these  conceived  the  wri- 
ting to  be  defamatory  or  dangerous, 
or  immoral,  the    director-general 
might  forbid  the  printing  :  ne  was 
however  to  be  obliged  to  communi- 
cate all  the  works,  or  parts  of  works, 
Oppressed  hy  him,  to  a  committee 
of  both  houses,  consisting  of  three  ^ 
peers  and  three  deputies,  with  three 
commissioners    appointed    by  the 
king ;  and  if  the  motives  of  the  cen- 
sors should  appear  insufficient,  the 
committee  might  order  the  printing. 
No  journals   or  periodical  writings 
wen  to  appear  without  the  king's  au-' 
thorlty^ — In  a  country  such  as  Bri- 
tain, where  the  inhabitants  derive 
ail    their    knowledge    of    passing 
events  from  the  journals,  this  part 
of  the  projet  will  appear  as  putting 
a  most  eflfectual  barrier  to  the  most 
essential  and  valuable  part  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.     The  journals 
in    this  country  are  undoubtedly 
often  mere  party  publications :  they 
often  ndislead  the  public  both  with 
regard  to  the    facts,  which    they 
ought  to  believe^  and  the  opinioQ» 


of  public  mei>  and  measures  which 
they  ought  to  entertain ;  but  there 
can  be  not  the  smallest  doubt  that» 
if  it  were  not  ifor  our  journals  being 
entirely  independent  of  the  acknow- 
ledged and  direct  control  of  go- 
vernment? our  rulers  would  be 
much  less  cautious  than  they  are  in 
their  conduct,  and  public  opinion 
would  have  much  less  weight  than 
i^  actually  has.  But  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  besides  our 
own  (with  the  exception  of  Ame- 
rica) in  which  government  does  not 
interfere  too  much  ;  to  such  a 'de- 
gree, indeed,  as  if  they  thought  the* 
people  were  incapable  of  thinking 
or  acting  for  themselves,  or  as  if 
they  were  conscious  that  their  o^n 
actions  would  not  bear  to  be  fairly- 
represented  knd  canvassed.  In  the 
last  clause  of  that  part  of  the  pro- 
jet  which  relates  to  the  publication 
of  works,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
author  and  printer  may,  if  they^ 
think  proper,  require  the  examina- 
tion of  the  work  previously  to  send- 
ing it  to  press  ;  and  if  it  should  be 
approved,  they  are  discharged  from 
all  further  responsibility,  evcepting 
as  to  the  claims  of  injured  indivi- 
duals. 

If  this  part  of  the  projet  appears 
inimical  to  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
the  other  part  is  still  more  decidedly 
so  :  by  the  first  regulation  in  it,  no 
person  can  be  a  printer  or  book- 
seller, without  the  king's  license, 
nor  without  taking  the  proper  oaths ; 
and  the  license  might  be  withdrawn 
on  violation  of  the  laws  or  regula- 
tions. All  the  printing  establish- 
ments not  properly  notified  ind  per- 
mitted  by  the  director-general  of 
tlie  press  were  to  be  deemed  clan- 
destine, and  as  such  were  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  proprietors  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  and  six 
months  imprisonment.  If  notice 
was  not  given  and  a  deposit  made 
R2  of 
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of  the  copy  of  any  work,  the  im- 
pression might  be  seized  |  and  \n 
such  case,  a  fine  of  1000  francs  for 
the  first  o£Eence  and  2000  for  the 
second  to  be  levied :  if  the  prmter's 
name  and  residence  were  omitted  in 
the  tide  page  of  any  copy  6f  a  work, 
there,  was  to  be  a  fine^  of  SOOO 
francs ;  and  in  the  case  of  tfie  sab* 
stitution  of  a  fidse  name  or.  ad« 
dr^ss,  a  fine  of  double  that  sum, 
besides  imprisonment*  Every  book* 
seller  exposing  to  sale  a  work 
'Without  a  prinrer^s  name,  to  pay  a 
gne  of  2000  francs,  «rhich  was  to 
be'  reduced  to  1000  upon  disclo- 
sure of  the  name.— -The  proiet  con- 
duded  with  the  proposal  that  the 
law  should  be  revised  in  three 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  improvements  whfth  experience 
might  $how  to  be  necessary. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  the  essential  difference  between 
the  liberty  of  the  press  which  this 
law  proposed  to  establish  in  France, 
and  that  which  we  enjoy  in  Britain. 
It  has  been  often  complained  that 
the  nature  of  the  libel  and  law  re- 
specting It  is  very  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain.; and  that  the  consequences 
are,  that  a  person  does  not  know 
whe^ier  what  he  publishes  will  ex- 
pose him  to  the  law,  or  not.  This 
certainly  is  the  case ;  and  the  theory 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  our  con-, 
stitution  would  be  much  improved 
if  libel  were  distinctly  defined,  so  as 
that  it  could  be  known  beforehand 
whether  apubltcation  were  libellous 
or  not*  But  even  with  this  imper- 
fecti<m  our  law  reacting  the  li- 
berty of  the  press  is  infinitely  pre- 
iierable  to  that  proposed  andadopted 
in  France ;  since  in  every  respect 
nlie  cause  of  truth,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  character  and  mind  of 
th^  people  are  much  better  secured, 
where  every  thing  ma^  be  published 
though  the  pubUcatian   leads  to 


danger,  than  where  nothing  can  be 
published  but*  what  has  met  the  ap- 
probation of  censors  of  the  press.— 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  better, 
as  well  as  safer,  to  trust  to  the  opi- 
nion of  a  jury  of  our  countrymeif 
(obscure^  as  the  law  oflibd  is)  than 
to  the  opinion  of  censors :  secondly, 
the  most  despotic  or  timid  govern- 
ment will  be  disposed  to  suffer  many 
publications  to  go  on,  after  they  are 
once  given  to  the  world,  which  they, 
would  have  suppressed  had  they 
possessed  the  means  before   they 
were  printed.     But  thie  chief  consi- 
deration in  estimating  the  advan- 
tages of  the  two  modes  is,  that  in  a 
country  where  every  work  is  per- 
mitted to  be  published,  the  public 
at  large  can  jui^e  whether,  if  pu- 
nishment be  inflicted,  that  punish- 
ment is  deserved ;  whereas,  ^ere 
publications    are   suppressed,    the 
public  cannot  know  whether  the 
suppression    ukes    placid    because 
they  are  beneficial  to  society  and 
hurtful  only  to  the  ruling  powers, 
or  because  they  are  really  nijurious 
to  the  community.    In  short,  where 
free    discussion  is  not  permitted, 
there  cannot  be  that  control  of  pub- 
lic opinion  over  governments  which 
there  ought  to  be,  both  for  the  real 
interests  of  the  governors  and  the 
governed;  nor  can  there. exist  in 
the  public  mind  that  calmness  and 
comprehension  with  respect  to  their 
duties  as  well  as  their  riehts,  which 
will  always  constitute  the  most  ef- 
fectual guard  against  sudden  and 
violent  revolutions. 

By  those  who  could  see  nothing 
wrong  in  the  measures  of  Louis,  tt 
was  contended  that  France  was 
not  fit  for  a  greater  share  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  than  what  it 
was  proposed  to  give  her  in  this 
projet.  But  this  is  a  very  suspi- 
cious ailment:  would  those  who 
sopported  it  when  Louis  was  sove- 

veign 
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Teign  of  France  have  admitted  its 
TaLdity  when  Bonaparte  was  on* 
tlie throne?  Some distiaction  onght 
however  to  be  made  in  the  two 
<:ases :  Bonaparte  had  rendered 
Jiimself  so  detested,  that,  if  ^e  li- 
berty of  the  press  had  been  allowed, 
his  reign  would  probably  have  been 
terminated  long  before  it  actually 
was :  it  was  therefore  necessary  for 
bim  to  restrain  dip  press :  but  he 
had  himself  created  that  necessity ; 
and  the  necessity  had  respect  only 
to  his  own  personal  ^fety.  Where^ 
as,  in  the  case  of  Louis^  if  perfect 
liberty  of  the  press  had  been  grant* 
ed  while  so  many  partisans  of 
Bonaparte  remained,  not  only  the 
fate  of  L.ouis  but  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom  would  have  been 
endangered :  it  may  be  said,  dierei- 
fore,  that  some  restrictions  were 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  that  this 
necessity,  vrbich  was  of  a  public 
nature,  was  created,  not  by  the 
measures  of  Louis,  but  by  the  mea- 
sures of  Bonaparte. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 


tiie  projet  i^ld  pass  through 
both  chambers  without  considera- 
ble discussion  and  opposition'; 
though  there  were  not  many  *mem- 
bers  m  either  chamber,  who  by 
their  conduct  during  the  reign  of 
Bonaparte  had  very  solid  and  tui- 
questionable  grounds  for  being  re--: 
^rded  as  consistent  and  conscien- 
tious friends  of  liberty ;  and  it  was 
impos^ble,  on  reading  the  most 
eloquent  and  powerful  harangues 
on  diis  and  odier  similar  subjects, 
to  prevent  the  suspicion  crossing 
the  mind,  that  these  men  had  spo- 
ken as  powerfully  and  eloquently 
irt  favour  of  Bonaparte's  measures. 
This  impression  must  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  character  of 
the  oratory  displayed  in  dieir  cham- 
bers ;  which  is  too  rhetorical,-*and 
bears  too  much  the  appearance  of 
having  its  origin  in  a  wish  to  shine^ 
to  please  and  satisfy  those  v^ 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  manly, 
substantialandbusiness*likesp^echet  ' 
of  the  British  parliament. 


CHAPTER   XVII, 

R^9rf9fthe  Commkiee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  en  the  Law  respecting  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press — Speech  of  M,  Kaynotmrd  on  this  Occasion-^lSet^ 
mSMotion  of  the  Chamber  respecting  it^^Speech  of  the  Mhe  MotUfsquiou  in  D^ 
fence  of'tt — Rxply  of  M,  Raynouardr^Discussions  in  the  two  Chamiers  re- 
specting^ the  Restitution  of  the  unsold  Property  of  the  Emigrants^Speech  of  the 
huke  of  TarentUfA  on  this  Oeeasion^-^  Journal  suppressed  for  misrepresenting 
his  Speech-^Stdstance  of  his  Plan  for  relieving  the  Emigrants. 

THE  law  respecting  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  as  proposed  by 
the  king,  meant  to  subject  to  een- 
sorshig  pamphlets,  journals,  and 
on  the 'whole  publications  of  a  tem- 
porary interest  and  circumscribed 
siae,^  vi«.  SO  sheets.  "  The  projet 
of  this  law  having  been  referred  to 
a  committer  they  debated  upon  it ) 


and  when  the  report  of  the  conv* 
mittee  was  brought  up  (as  we 
should  term  it  in  England)  M. 
Raynouard  .in  t*he  chamber  of 
deputies  made  a  most  eloquent 
speech  in  favour  of  the  free  and 
unrestrained  right  of  publication. 
As  this  speech  entered  at  consider- 
able length  into  the  arguments  in 
R5  support 
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support  of  the  opiaionofthe  speaker, 
vre  shall  present  our  readers  with  a 
short  abstract,  of  it,  in  order  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  tlie  style  of  the  elo- 
quence in  the  chamber  of  deputi^. 
After  some  eeneral  remarks,  he 
©bserved.that  m  the  year  1788  the 
parliament  of  Paris  solicited  the 
liberty  pf  the  press,  **  saving  the 
xight    of  repressing  reprehensible 

^  yrprks,  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  case."  On  the  restoration 
pf  Louis  XVIII.  he  protVounced 
that  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
constitution  should  be,  <*  The  li; 
bertypf  the  pres^  respected,  saving 
the  necessary  precautions  for  the 
public  tranquillity."  The  eighth 
article  of  the  constitution,  in  con- 
sequence, declared  "  that  the  French 
have  the  right  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing their  opinions,  while  con- 
forming to  the  laws,  which  must 
repress  the  abuse'  of  that  liberty." 
His  majesty's  minister  for  the  inte- 
jrior  (the  abbe  ^ontesquiou)  had 
since  presented  a  plan  of  a  law  on 
the  subject,  ^^hiich  he  called  "  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  arti- 
cle of  our  constitutional  charter  ;" 
and-it  -was  in  the*  carefiil-eraftli'na'- 
tion  of  this  plan  tl)at  the  committee 
had 'been  long  employed;  he  had 
now  to  deliver  the  report  of  that 
committee, 

]^|.  Ray  nouard  next  delivers  some 
of  those  very  general  and  undoubt- 
ed truths,  which  in  our  parliament 
would  seem  to  be  misf  laced,  or  at 
least  to  be  unnecessary,  in  describ- 
ing such  a  subject;;  but  which, 
•when  adorned  by  the  peculiar  elo- 
quence ol  the  French,  engage  the 
attention,  atid  nave  almost  the  sem- 
blance of  deep  and  moral  thoughts. 
After  these  he  proceeded  to  the 
discussion  of  ihe  plan  of  the  law 
pioposed  by  the  minister.  He 
jjuoted  that  part  of  it  which  went 
ip  establish  a  previous  censorship 


established  by  the  king:  against 
this  he  strongly  and  eloquently- 
protested  :  it  was  incompatible  with 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  liberty 
secured  by  the  constiiutional  char- 
ter. If  the  work  of  ^n  author  was 
unjustly  suppressed,  what  repara- 
tion was  he  to  receive  ?  What  pu- 
nishment was  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
injustice  of  the  censors  ?  TherQ  was 
none.  The  plan  of  the  law,  how- 
ever, proposed  exceptions :  but,  ac- 
cording^ to  these,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  foreigners  may  print 
and  piiblish  their  books  in  France* 
and  find  that  in  this  country  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is  secured  to 
them,  which  was  not  promised  to 
them  ;  while  the  French,  to  ¥(bom 
the  right  has  been  secured  by  so- 
lemn charter,  will  not  enjoy  the 
same  favour  !  The  works  printed  in 
German,  either  at  Strasbutgh  or 
in  any  of  the  departments  where 
that  language  is  vernacular,  may 
circulate  there,  anc^cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  French  without  a  previ- 
ous imprimatur!  or^in  other  words, 
those  parts  of  France  which  have 
but  lately  formed  part  of  the  em- 
pirji  are  to  possess  the  liberty'  oF 
the  press,  while  the  more  ancient 
and  original  parts  .of  the  empire 
are  to  be  deprived  of  it.  By  ai  ti- 
de 9,  journals  and  other  periodic;^ 
writings  were  not  to  appear  without 
the  sanction  of  the  king :  this  arti- 
cle, so  short  and  incomplete,  was 
only  the  more  alarming  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  It  -ought  to 
have  explained  whether  it  was  poly 
meant  to  have  applied  to  future 
jounials,  or  whethei^  every  iporn-* 
ing  the  journalist  wopld  be  under 
the  necessity  of  receiving  a  sane* 
tion.  It  ought  at  least  to  have 
been  stated,  how  this  sanction  was 
to  be  obtained,  and  on  what  grounds 
it  might  be  refused.  By  article 
10,  **•  authors  and  printers  may  de-» 
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inatid  the  previous  examinaiion  of 
their  works ;  and  if  approved,  they 
are  discharged  from  all  future  re- 
sponsibility I"  What  an  alarmmg 
power  does  this  confer  on  censors 
of  books!  In  this  way  the  most  im- 
moral books,  and  works  injurious 
toevery  public  right  and  institution, 
outraging  even  the  king  himself, 
would  be  screened  from  all  future 
inquiry.    But  at  what  period,  or  in 
"what    country,   have    magistrates 
ever  been  prohibited  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  public  justice  notwithstand- 
ing the  imprimaturs  of  doctors  or 
censors?    The  22d  article,  which 
fixes  the  period  for  the  revisron  of 
the  law,  proves  that  it  is  meant 
not  to  be  a  temporary  but  a  defini- 
tive law:  in  this  case  the  period^ 
is  too  distant. 

These  motives  and  arguments,  M. 
Reynouard  stated,  had  determined 
the  members  of  the  committee  to 
declare  unanimously,  that  the  plan 
of  the  law,  such  as  it  had  been  pro* 
posed,  could  not  be  adopted  with- 
out modification.  The  question 
then  rose,  whether  this  plan  was 
easily  susceptible  of  amendments 
by  whjch  it  might  be  corrected^  re- 
taining however  its  principal  bases? 
On  this  question  the  committee  de- 
cided by  a  mere  majority  of  votes, 
that  previous  jcensorship  ought  not 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  law. 
In  defence  of  this  opinion  M. 
Raynouard  laid  down  tne  follow- 
ing positions :  The  liberty  of  tl)e 
press  is  necessary  to  tlie  right  of 
petition  ;' the  representative  body 
assembles  only  at  stated  periods : 
the  liberty  of  the  preas  can  alone 
compensate  the  da'  gers  of  their 
absence.  But  a  censorship,  so  far 
from  ensuring  this  liberty,  would 
menace  its  existence^,  and  with  ii 
that  of  civil  and  political  liberty.-^ 
Should  the  censorship  be  given 
to  the  opponents  of  government, 


would  not  this  be  prejudicial  to  the 
respect  due  to  the  sovereign  ? 
Should  it  be  given  at  the  discretion 
of  the  minister,  woiild  not  this  be 
to  abandon  our  free  institutions, 
and  our  checks  on  the  authorities  ? 
To  suspend  the  liberty  of  the  press 
h  to  suspend  the  constitution.  But 
have  circumstances  changed  since 
its  liberty  was  proclaimed  by  the 
king  ? — Doubtless  /they  have, — but 
then  they  have  changed  for  the 
better:  the  public  aflfections  have 
rallied  with  increasing  strength 
round  the  tlirone :  for  months  to- 
gether have  we  not  enjoyed  the 
full  liberty,  nay  thelicense,  of  the 
press?  And  what  evil  has  followed? 
what  writings  have  troubled  the 
public  tranquillity  ? 

The  journals  are  feared.  How  ? 
The  government  has  hitherto  made 
no  complaint  of  those  already  es- 
tablished, though  they  have  almT>st 
entirely  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  cen- 
sorship. Does  it  more  fear  those 
which  are  to  be  established  in  fy^ 
ture  ?  Bftt  may  not  the  undertakers 
of  journals  be  put  under  the  same 
obligations  as  printers  ? 

It  has  been  said,  tliat  we  have 
not  that  species  of  national  liberty 
which  ought  to  precede  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Let  the  effect  of  the 
press  to  form  one  be  tried.  '  The 
experience  of  England  sufficiently 
proves,  that  the  fxDrtunate  effect  of 
the  precedence  of  publication  and 
public  discussion,  in  every  concern 
of  the  state,  compels  ministers,  how- 
ever feeble  their  personal  under* 
standing  or  dark  their  views,  to 
adopt  the  course  most  advantage- 
ous to  the  state.  Their  interest  as  ' 
well  as  their  glory  compels  them 
to  gather  round  them  all  the  inter- 
'ests  of  the  nation.  But  is  England 
the  only  country  that  has  thus  been 
benefited  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  ex- 
tend the  same  benefit  to  France,  by 
R  4  adopting 
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adopting  the  measures  here,  which 
have  producea  it  in  England  ? 

The  committee  has  dtecided 
that  the  question  cannot  he  pro- 
posed»  unless  the  minister  should 
laj  before  us  the  projet  of  the  law, 
t¥ith  its  peculiar  motives^  and  that 
such  projet  should  be  attached  to 
the  law,  fully  establishing  the  li- 
berty of  the  press.  It  is  painful, 
doubtless,  to  announce  to  the  cham- 
ber, that  the  first  plan  of  the  law 
proposed  must  be  rejected.  The 
reporter  concluded  with  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  M.  de 
Maleshcrbes,  wholmew  how  to  de- 
fend the  rights  of  his  country  as 
well  as  the  person  of  his  sovereign, 
(Leub  ^VI.)  and  who  by  a  gene- 
rous devotion  deserved  to  be  asso^ 
dated  in  his  last  misfortunes.  *^  If 
Malesherbes  were  still  amongst  us, 
he  would  exhort  us  to  defend  chose 
rights  which  can  alone  guaranty 
the  charter,  and  which  must  secure 
die  glory  and  prosperity  of  France. 
— ^s,  if  he  were  still  amongst  us  I 
—But  has  not  his  genius  survived 
him  ?  That  work  which  we  owe  tO' 
the  exercise  of  the  right  which  we 
vindicate,  (his  Defence  of  Louis 
XVI.)  that  work,  which  he  has  left 
as  a  legacy  to  his  country  and  to 
posterity,  will  assist  you  in  your 
meditations.  Yes,  the  opinions  of 
that  wise  man  have  directed  ours, 
and  they  solicit,  with  us,  the  rejec- 
tion t)f  die  law  proposed.'' 

In  the  sitdng  of  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust the  abbe  Montesquiot  address- 
ed the  chamber  in  defence  of  the 
plan  of  the  law  which  had  been 
submitted  te  them.  He  began  by 
observing  that  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages  had  been  pointed  out 
so  fuUy,  tbat  there  was  not  one 
mlsmberin  the  chamber  who  could 
not  now  determine  with  wisdom 
on  a  point  of  legislation  which  ap* 
pearcd  of  a  deliooe  nature.  At  he 


himself  wa$  favourable  to  the  law, 
he  hoped  that  they  also  would  be 
favourable  to  it,  ^because  though 
divided  in  opinion  they  were  uni- 
ted in  feeling:— the  public  good 
was  the  only  object  which  they  all 
had  in  view,  though  they  might 
not  agree  in  their  mode  ofsecur- 

tle  next  adverted  to  topics,  and 
adduced  argumenu,  which  were 
rather  addressed  to  the  nadonal 
vanity  than  to  the  understandings 
of  his  audience.  Apprehensions  were 
entertained  that  the  plan  of  the  law . 
would  check  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  is  not  learning  the  glory 
of  the  French  nation  ?  "  We  have 
essefitinlly  the  empire  of  letters  : 
otu*  kings  have  taken  pleasure  in 
patronizing  literature:  one  of  them 
merited  the  title  of  Father  of  let- 
ters." He  was  more  relevant  to 
his  subject  in  .the  allusion  he  made 
to  Rome :  "  Do  you  not  remember 
that  at  Rome,  when  the  censors 
ceased  to  appear,  good  manners 
also  disappeared  V* 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  his 
speech,  he  again  adverts  to  the 
glory  which  the  'French  have  ob- 
tained in  literature  :  for  it  may  be 
observed,  that  this  ^ame  glory, 
whether  in  arms,  in  arts,  or  in  lite- 
rature, is  the  main  spring  of  every 
Frenchman's  public  acdons;  and  the 
obtainment  of  it,  either  individu- 
ally or 'for  his  nation,  his  highest 
reward.  **  During  the  fine  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  did  not  a  very  terrible 
censorship  exist?  You  may  have 
read  with  what  severity  some  au- 
thors who  had  written  on  political 
matters  were  prosecuted  before  the 
courts  of  jusdce.  Very  well  1  did 
this  prevent  our  literature  from 
reaching  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  ?" 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  abb6 
wishes  to  confound  two  things  en- 
tirely, distinct :  he  contends  that, 
because' 
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becaose  a  censotship  woald  be  fa- 
vourable to  literature,  therefore  it 
cannot  be  bnrtful  to  free  discus- 
sioQ  and  public  liberty.  Undoubt* 
edly,  if  the  censors  were  men  of 
science  and  taste,  no  publication 
would  be  permitted  by'  them  to 
appear,  which  would  injure  the 
national  glory  in  these  respects.  But 
the  liberty  of  the  press  has  other 
and  higher  objects  in  view ;  and 
it  may  be  very  beneficial  to  litera- 
ture, and  very  hurtful  to  &e  best 
interests  of  society.  The  allusion 
to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
Tery  unfortunate,  unless  the  abb6 
trusted  so  much  to  the  strong  love 
of  glory  in  the  breasts  of  his  au- 
dience, as  to  expect  that  it  would 
counteract  all  detestation  of  the 
tyranny  of  that  monarch. 

His  defence  of  fixing  a  censor* 
A\p  on  works  of  a  certain  size  is 
not  very  ingenious  or  satisfactory. 
'*  In  France,  works  of  any  impor- 
tance generally  extended  to  more 
volumes  than  one,  because  questions 
were  there  commonly  profotmdly 
considered,  that  more  light  might 
be  thrown  upon  them.  It  was  on 
this  account  thought  proper  to  fix 
the  number  of  sheets,  under  which 
the  censorship  might  exercise  its 
vigilance  T^nthout  the  fear  of  dis- 
turbing authors  devoted  to  medi-* 
rations  that  were  truly  useful.*' 
Here  again  the  abb6  looks  only, 
or  principally,  to  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  law  on  literature  and 
science;  he  does  not  reflect  that 
the  libmy  of  the  press  is  chiefly 
valuable  m>m  its  enlightening  the 
great  mass  of  the  peoplet  and  keep- 
ing the  government  to  its  <iuty;. 
and  that  Uiese  objecu  ate  generally 
effected  by  small  and  temporary 
publications.  He  added,  however^ 
that  if  the  chamber  thought  the 
number  of  sheets  fixed  too  greatf 
and  that  it  would  be  proper  to  re* 


duce  them  to  %,  he  was  charsed 
by  his  majesty  to  assent  on  ms 
part  to  that  reduction. 

The  subsequent  part  of  his  speedi 
is  worth  noticing,  from  the  igno^ 
ranee  which  it  displays,  or  the  mis^ 
'  representation  which  it  contains^ 
respecting  the  English  constitntimi. 
The  abb6  remarks,  that  in  England 
where  the  liberty  of  the  press  exists» 
the  laws  punish  its  occasional  abuse 
with  a  severity  which  could  not 
exist  any  where  else:  hence  he 
argues  that  a  censordbip  oug^t  to 
be  established  in  France;  for  other* 
wise,  if  England  be  tsJren  a$  an 
example,  the  abuses  of  a  free  press 
must  be  subjected  to  punishments 
'^  of.  intolerable  harshaess,''**-^ 
harshness  which  could  not  ezisc 
-amone  the  French.  He  adso  erro« 
neoudy  states  diat  in  England  die"" 
authors  of  a  libel  only  are  punished^ 
while  the  printers  and  publishers  es- 
cape entirely  free  from  punishment* 

M.  Montesquiou  concluded  by 
conceding  on  the  part  of  the  king 
certain  amendments,  to  the  eStet 
that  no  censure  should  apply  to  a 
work  exceeding  20  sheets,  and  that 
the  law  should  cease  to  operate  at 
the  end  of  session  1816.  M.  Ray* 
nouard,  the  reporter  from  the  com- 
mittee, was  heard  at  great  length; 
in  reply,  and  concluded  with  con- 
juring die  chamber  to  reject  the* 
law.  After  some  very  warm  re- 
marks from  the  abb6  Montesquiou, 
the  president  stated  the  nature  of 
the  question ;  and  after  some  dis* 
cussion  on  the  mode  of  shaping  it» 
it  was  agreed  that  it  should  stand* 
whether  the  law,  as  amended  by 
the  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  should  be  kdopced  ?  The 
form  of  vodng  was  this:  every 
member,  as  his  name  was  called 
over  by  one  of  the  secretaries,  an-, 
swered  in  his  place,  and  came  up 
to  diie  table,  where  he  deposited 

in 
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in  an  lirn  one  of  the  bails^  wliite  or 
l>lack,  which  he  had  received  from 
the  secretary:  the  ball  which  he 
did  not  use  he  placed  in  another 
urn  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
The  operation  being  terminated, 
two  of  the  secretaries  emptied  the 
fum  for  TOtes»  and  publicly  sepa* 
rated  the  white  balls  from  the  black, 
and  summed  them  both  up.  The 
number  of  balls  thrown  into  the 
other  urn  was  then  verified. 

It  Anally  appeared  that,  'of  217 
voters,  the  proposed  law  had  ob- 
taiQe4  137  white  balls  against  80 
black  ones. 

The  result  being  communicated 
to  the  president,  he  delivered  in  the 
name  of  the  chaqiber  the  follow- 
ing declaration:  "  The  chamber 
adopts  the  law." 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  and 
minutely  on  this  subject  for  several 
reasons:  in  the  first  place,  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  inter- 
est both  to  France,  and  to  all  En- 
glishmen ;  secondly,  the  debates  on 
It  afford  favourable  specimens  of 
French  eloquence ;  and  lastly,  we 
are  let  into  the  detail  of  the  mode 
of  proceeding  followed  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies. 

The  only  other  subject  (not  con- 
nected with  tire  political  oeconomy 
.  of  France,  which  we  shall  consider 
afterwards  and  separately,)  discuss- 
ed in  the  chambers,  to  which  we<;hall 
now  advert,  related  to  the  unsold 
estates  of  the  emigrants.  One  of 
the  greatest  safeguards  of  the  throne 
of  Louis  arose  from  his  declara- 
tion that  property  sihould  be  re- 
spected :  but  while  this  declaration 
was  satisfactory  to  those  who  had 
purchased  estates,  it  was.  of  course 
distressing  and  unpopular  to  the 
emigrants.  They  naturally  ex- 
pected that  on  the  restoration  of  ' 
Louis  they  would  be  put  again  in 
poss^on   of  their  property  :  this 


'  however  could  not  be  done  com* 
pleiely ;  and  even  the  proposal  to 
restore  the  unsold  estates  created 
^reat  'alarm  and  apprehension,  as 
It'  was  imagined  by  many  that  it 
was  a  preliminary  step  to  restoring  ' 
all  the  estates  of  the  emigrants. 

The  law  for  restoring  the  unsold 
estates  of  the  emigrants  passed  the 
chamber  of  deputies  by   a  large     « 
majority,;  it  was  then  carried  up 
to  the  chamber  of  peess,  where  ic 
passed  by  a  majority  of  100  votes 
outot  103  present.    The  duke  of 
Tarentum   i(mar$hal  Macdonald) 
pronounced,    on   this  occasion,  a 
discourse  which  had  a  great  efTect, 
At  tlie  close  of  his  speech  he  an-^  . 
nounced  his  intention  of  proposing, 
'on  an  early  day,  a  projet  of  a  law 
to  be  submitted  to  the  king,  thp 
object  of  which  would  be  to  grant 
life  anonities  to  those  of  the  emi- 
grants   the  sale  of  whose  estates 
had  left  th^m  unprovided  for.  "  Ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  which 
I  shall  have  tlie  honour  to  lay  be- 
fore the  chamber,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  funds  necessary  for  these 
annuities  will  add  but  little  to  tiie 
burdens  of  the  public  ;  while  tlxis 
measure,  so  particularly  just  and 
politic,  will  have  the  vase  advan^ 
tage  of  affording  at  the  same  time  a 
compensation  to  those  who  have  lost 
their  all,  and  dissipating  theappre*  ^ 
hensions  of  the  fair  purcnasci  s  ot  the 
estates  sold  as  national  property.*' 

A  curious  and  important  circum- 
stance was  connected  with  this 
speech  of  the  duke  of  Tarentum. 
One  of  the  Paris  journals  totally 
misrepresented  it;  so  totally  and 
grossly  indeed,  that  it  must  have 
been  intentional,  and  could  have 
been  done  with  no  good  motive^ 
It  represented  him  as  saying  that 
the  military  of  all  ranks  were  will-  . 
ii^  to  contribute  a  portion  of  their 
pay  to  create  a  ftuid  for  the  sup* 

port 
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port  of  the  emigrants.    Now  the 
evident  effect  of  such  a  representa- 
tion must  have  been  to  increase  the 
ill  will  of  die  soldiery,  not  only  to 
the  emigrants,  biit  also  to  the  king 
and  government ;  since,   as    they 
had  given  no  authority  to  the  duk^ 
for  his  statement,  they  would  na- 
turally suppose  that  a  plan  was  in 
agitation  to  deprive.them  of  part 
of  their  pay  for  the  support  of  the 
emigrants.     The  nature  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  press  enjoyed  in  France- 
was   abundantly    proved    on  this 
occasion  ; — for   the   journal    thus 
offending  was  suppressed— -thou ch 
only  for  a  very  short  time  :  but  me 
suppression  showed  the  power  of 
•government,  and  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  terrify  other  journalists. 
Would   it   not   have    been   much 
vriser  to  have  obliged  the  offending 
journal  to  contradict  its  own  state- 
ment, and  thus  give  the  same  cir* 
culation   to  the^  antidote  which  it 
had  given  to  the  poison  ? 

On  the  10th  of  December  the 
duke  of  Tarentum  presented  to  the 
chamber  of  peers  a  sketch  of  his 
system  of  indemnity  for  the  emi- 
grants, to  which  he  had  before  al- 
luded :  the  substance  of  this  sy- 
stem, together  with  some  extracts 
from  the  speech  by  which  it  was 
introduced  and  recommended,  as 
affording  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  chamber  of 
peers,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers. 

The  calculations  are  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  which  concern 
the  endowments  for  the  military 
who  have  been  deprived  of  them 
by  the  last  events  of  the  war  are 


the '  minister  shall  have  devoted 
himself,  by  the  king's  orders,  to 
an  examination  for  which  some 
months  would  be  Sufficient :  but  . 
the  orator  would  carry  his  hypo- 
theses to  an  exaggeralton  JemoH" 
strateJ;  and  if  the  results  which 
they  shall  offer  have  nothing  that 
can  intimidate  /he  generosity  of  the 
nation,  they  will  be  so  much  the 
more  proper  to  confirm  it  in  the 
resolution  to  be  passed.  i 

There  have  been  concluded  di^ 
rectly  with  government  1,055,889 
sales  of  national  domains. 

In  giving  to  each  original  pur- 
chaser a  family  of  three  persons,  (a. 
proposition  much  below  tlie  truth,) 
we  obtain  as  a  result,  3, 1 67,667  in- 
dividuals interested  in  the  first  sales 
of  national  domains. 

And  if  we  e»tima«:e  the  common 
proportion  of  changes  and  parti- 
tions, for  2.5  years,  at  number  8,  we 
have  as  a  result  9,503,001  persons 
interested  in  the  stability  of  these  / 
sales  of  national  domains,  without 
making  mention  of  the  persons  in- 
directly interested  by  the  effect  of 
credits  and  inscriptions. 

And  it  is  agam&t  this  colossus, 
whose  height  the  eye  cannot  plea- 
sure, that  some  impotent  efforts 
would  attempt  to  direct  themselves! 
.  The  national  sales  ough*  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — that  of  the 
property  belonging  to  corporations, 
and  that  of  private  property. ' 

France  has  groaned  over  the 
misfortunes  of  the  ministers  of  her 
altars ;  but  in  giving  them  her  tears 
she  has  confirmed  the  alienation  of 
the  property  of  the  clergy :  never 


complete,  and  cannot  be  brought    will  the  age  that  has  given  us  birth 


into  doubt, 

Those  which  relate  to  property 
,  sold  in    consequence  of  confisca- 
tion are  all  hypothetic,  and  cannot 
be  established  with  precision  until 


bestow  upon  corporations  with  only 
a  life  interest,  that  tribute  of  inte« 
rest  and  affection  which  souls  of 
sensibility  ^deli^ht  to  offer  to  the 
proprietor  banished  from  the  do- 
main 
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main  of  kU  fathers;    Public  opinion 
has  completely  ratified  the  sale  of 

property  of  the  first  origin. 

.  It  is  not  the  same  with  that  of 
prMerty  arising  from  confiscation. 
The  miracks  of  providence, 
which  have  raised  up  the  empire  of 
the  lilies,  have  attached  a  particu« 
lar  character  to  a  numerous  class 
of  citizens;  they  appear  in  the 
midst  of  usy  protected  by  age  and 
misfortune  ;  they  are  a  kind  of  cru- 
saders, who  have  followed  the  stand- 
ard  of  the  cross  into  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  they  relate  to  us  those 
long  vicissitudes,  those  storms  and 
tempests^  which  had  at  length  dri- 
ven them  into  the  port  which  they 
had  lost  all  hope  of  reaching. 
Which  of  us  could  infuse  to  give 
them  our  hand  in  token  of  eternal 
alliance?  Our  hearts  have  been 
moved.  If  theirs  have  remained 
colder,  can  we  be  astonished  ?  The 
return  of  the  king,  the  bearer  of  the 
olive  of  peace,  exceeded  all  our 
hopes— one  only  of  theirs  is  realised 


part  of  them,  and  in  die  nobleness 
of  their  attitude. 

Th)e  existence  of  the  old  pro- 
prietors in  the  presence  of  th9  ac- 
quirers of  their  property,  is  a  fact 
yrhich  they  cannot  and  ou^ht  not 
to  attempt  to  prevent.  The  neces* 
sary  consequence  which  the  oratOr 
draws  from  it  is,  that  we  remove 
the  difficulty,  instead  of  vainly  try- 
ing to  conquer  it ;  change  die  pre- 
sent situation  for  a  aew  one ;  in  a 
word,  dare  to  make  known  the 
abyss  oj^ned  before  us,  to  leap  it ; 
and,  armed  with  all  the  generosity 
and  force  of  the  nation,  to  launch 
into  a  vast  system  of  indemnity. 

An  opinion  so  general,  that  it 
approaches  to  demonstration,  rates 
at  lour  milliards  the  v^lue  of  the 
nadonal  property  of  every  class. 

Another  opinion,  less  universally 
adopted  by  the  administradon, 
comprises  in  this  valuation  the  value 
of  the  property  of  second  origin  at 
a  tenth  only. 

To  remove  every  objection,  die 


In  truths  the  first  of  their  wishes  is  *  orator  more  than  doubles  die  last 


accomplished.  The  towers  of  St. 
Louis  have  seen  again  their  heir. 
Bat  what  changes  have  been  op&. 
rated  in  France !  what  d)?struc- 
don  consummated !  what  monu- 
ments overthrown!  what  others 
erected  '  upon  their  ruins !  what 
prosperous  dreams  vanished  in  one 
day,  after  having  been  for  so  many 
nights  the  consdations  of  the  ex- 
ile !  Let  us  dive  into  our  hearts  to 
judge  our  fellow  men.  Let  us 
place  ourselves,  in .  thoughs  in  the 
position  I  have  described :  let  us 
add  to  die  sentiments  with  which 
fhey  inspire  us,  that  pride,  the  com- 
panion of  the  unfortunate  ;  and  in- 
stead of  sharing  the  common  corn- 


calculation,  and  supposes  that  the 
mass  of  property  confiscated  or  sold 
amounts  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  property  of  four  milliards^ 
which  gives  900  millions. 

From  this  sum,  evidendy  exag- 
gerated, we  must  deduct—- 

1st.  For  the  numerous  liquida- 
dons  which  have  been  made  to  the 
creditors  of  that  property,  at  least 
the  third  of  the  whole,  that  is  SOD 
millions. 

2d.  For  the  removal  of  the  se- 
questrations which  have  been  pro- 
nounced for  23  years,  and  for  those 
which  have  been  just  pronounced^ 
at  least  300  millions  more. 

It  is  therefore   to  300  millions 


plaints  upon  the  reception  of  our  only  that  in  the  most  forced  suf> 
briethren  restored  to  us,  let  us  re-  position  the  sum  of  confiscations  or 
cognise  Frenchmen  in  the  calm  of  sales  made  amounts,  and  of  course 
Hbe  disinterestedness  of  the  greater    of  indemnities  tp  be  provided.  This 

value* 
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Tatue,  immeasurable  for  the  vie 
ttms*  intolerable  for  the  witnesses, 
woukl  be  almost  unperceived  in  the 
calculations  of  a  great  nation,  if 
its  fint  want,  in  reviving  to  order, 
vere  not  the  sentiment  of  justice 
and  generosity.  This  sentiment 
requires  that  the  country  should 
pkce  itself,  hj  an  indemnity,  be* 
tween  the  ancient  proprietors  and 
the  acquirers,  and  that,  by  its  libe- 
rality towards  the  one,  it  put  an  end 
to  the  recollections  of  all. 

In  the  plan  of  indemnity  which 
he  forms,  the  duke-  does  not  pro- 
pose that  the  indemnity  to  be 
eranted  to  the  proprietors  should 
be  fixed  precisely  at  the  proportion 
determined  by  anterior  laws  fpr  the 
creditors  of  Uie  state,  that  is,  one 
third.  In  making  the  indemnity 
experience  this  reduction,  five  mil- 
lions  of  annuities  would  in  truth  be 
sufficient  to  discharge  it ;  but  then 
the  n^uidaiion  would  seem  to  be 
founded  '  upon  rights  which  the 
charter  condemns;  and  above  all 
we  should  injure  those  who  have 
'  credits  upon  the  property  confisca- 
ted, for  tliey  could  not  exact  from 
the  proprietors  indemnified  other 
conditions  than  those  which  would 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  same 

Soprietors  by  the  national  power, 
e  therefore  proposes  to  replace 
the  value  of  the  sales  of  confiscated 
propeny  by  an  annuity  of  two  and 
a  half  per  cent. :  this  operation 
would  be  more  simple  and  equita- 
ble, since  it  would  preserve  the 
fights  of  non-liquidated  creditors. 
This  indemnity,  were  it  12  mil- 
lions or  more  yearly,  comprising  in 
it  the  endowments  from  500  to 
2*000  francs,  need  not  be  a  new 
charge  upon  the  treasury,  nor  up- 
on the  payers  of  taxes.  Passing 
o^er  in  silence  or  merely  indicating 
seversd  kinds  of  resources,  the  value 
of  which  he  kares  to  the  statesmen 


who  hear  him,  the  duke  of  Taien- 
turn  perceives  in  the  infallible  in* 
crease  of  the  produce  of  registra- 
tion the  assured  pledge  of  me  in- 
demnities. 

This  produce  is  valued  at  90 
millions,  a  third  of  which  consists 
of  duties  collected  upon  national 
property. 

The  discredit  that  had  been 
thrown  upon  property  of  this  kind» 
.by  spreading  hopes  or  sil^itious  ap- 
prehensions, would  paralyse  totally 
all  changes  in  such  property,  and 
would  deprive  the  treasury  of  that 
branch  of  the  revenue.  Hence,  by 
restoring  to  the  proprietors,  and  to 
those  who  would  become  so^  the 
security  they  have  lost,  we  should 
restore  to  the  treasury  30  millions; 
a  great  part  of  which  would  be  for 
ever  taken  away  if  we  suffered 
their  inquietudes  to  subsist  by  pro- 
viding no  indemnity  for  the  ancient 
proprietors.  By  favour  of  this  se- 
curity, changes  would  multiply 
more  than  ever,  and  the  property 
that  is  the  object  will  increase  to  a 
height  it  Kad  never  yet  reached. 
This  movement,  and  this  increase 
of  immoveable  property,  will  neces- 
sarily turn  to  the  profit  of  the  finan- 
ces and  of  the  state. 

Yet  the  public  happiness  is.  not 
consummated.  Tears  still  flow  ; 
regrets  subsist.  They  are  those  of 
the  brave  men  mutilated  in  a  thou- 
sand battles,  who  were  reduced  to 
the  most  deplorable  state  from  the 
moment  the  service  of  the  small 
endowments  ceased,  that  is,  since 
the  disastrous  campaign  of  Mos- 
cow. 

The  titulars  of  4000  francs  and 
under  had  been  distributed  into 
four  classes;  the  first,  4000;  die 
second,  2000 ;.  the  third,  1000;  and 
the  fourth,  500, 

The  duke  proposes  to  destroy 
this  order  of  endowmeAt,  and  to 

placf 
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place  the  weakest  part  first.  Those 
of  500  and  1000,  which  were  form- 
ed of  annuities,  free  from  taxes, 
had  not  and  ought  not  to  undergo 
any  reduction.  United,  they  offer 
an  aggregate  of  3,60i  titulars,  and 
a  sum  of  1,802,000  francs. 

The  Sd  class,  which  comprises 
1,216  titulars,  had  its  revenue  esta- 
blished upon  property,  and  suf- 
fered, by  taxes,  reparations,  and  the 
loss  of  exchange,  a  reduction  of  a 
fifth.  This  revenue,  then,  is  but 
2,017,000  francs. 

France  would  need  only  .  three 
millions  at  most  to  discharge  to 
the  full  towards  her  defenders  the 
most  sacred  portion  of  such  a  debt. 


A  measure  of  legislature  ought 
to  result  from  the  measures  thtts. 
proposed.  Happy  the  ministers 
and  the  administrators  invited  to 
assist  in  it.  Formerly  they  liqui- 
dated to  destroy— now  they  will  li- 
xiaidate  to  repair.  Liquidation 
will  not  compensate  for  all  losses — 
•  But  after  twenty  years,  war  and  dis- 
card, who  will  expect  to  become 
again  .  Mrhat  we  were  ?  Consoled 
already  by  return,  the  consolation 
of  the  exile  will  be  completed  by. 
an  ipdemnity  which  he  dared  not 
expect,  and  that  of  the  army  by  a 
benefit  which  it  thought  to  have 
lost  with,  its  author. 


CHAPTER    XVItT. 

Exposiofthe  State  of  the  French  Empire — MinUtry  of  the  IrUerior^^Agricul" 
ture^^Mines — Commerce^^Puhlic  IVorks — Arwy^-^Navy'^Flnance — /?«- 
ctipt  and  Expenditure  for  1 8 1 4»  and  181 5 — Arrears^-^lVays  and  Means — 
Speech  of  Talleyrand  ori^the  Budget — Debate  on  the  Com  Laws'^Ordinan^s 
respecting  the  Establishment  of  Schools,  and  the  Regulation  of  Prisons'-^ Slav^ 
Tradc'-^St.  Dorringo* 

Sbon  aftek"  Louis  XVIII,  ascended 
the  throne,  an  expose  of  the  sute 
of  France  was  laid  before  the  two 
chambers  by  the  abbe  Montesquioti  5 
this  expose  went  very  much  into 
detail ;  and  it  would  Jbe  a  vefry  va- 
luable document,  cpvild  it  be  entire- 
ly depended  upon:  but^  as  a  strong 
temptation  existed  to  represent  the 
effects  of  Bonaparte's  tyranny  and 
wars  as  even  more  drea4ful  and 
exhausting  than  they  actually  were, 
this  document  must  be  received 
with  some  degree  of  caution.  Still, 
however,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
furnishing  the  historian  with  im-. 
portant  and  interesting  information 
respecting  the  state  of  France  ;  and 
on  this  account  we  shall  lay  the 
substance  of  it  before  oiir  readers* 

This  document  begins  by  some 

general  remaiks  on  Uie  effects  of 

Bonaparte's 


IT  was  usual,  during  the  domi- 
nion of  Bonaparte,  for  the  mi- 
nister of  the  interior  to  lay  before 
the  senate  and  legislative  body  an 
tjcfosi  of  the  state  of  France.  That 
these  exposes  containedexaggerated 
reports  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  kingdom,  there  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt ;  since  one  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  Bonaparte's  go- 
vernment was  to  exaggerate  the 
good,  and  to  conceal  the  evil,  which 
•he  did.  But  besides  the  exaggera.-. 
tioDS  which  these  exposes  contained, 
and  the  concealment  with  which 
they  might  be  charged,  diey  dwelt 
with  great  pomp  and  ostentation  of 
detail  on  particular  improvements 
of  such  a  trifling  nature,  as  in  ijiis 
country  would  have  been  far  be- 
neath the  notice  of  any  official  docu- 
'nent  published  by  the  government. 
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Btmdpart^'s  tyranny,  especially  as 
exhibited  in  the  conscription ;  and 
mentions  a  striking  circumscancey 
that  the  peasants  of  Brittany,  after 
conducting  their  sons  to  the  pface 
of  separation,  have  been  seen  to 
return  to  their  churclies  to  put 
np  for  them,  by  anticipation, 
tlie  prayers  for  the  dead  I  The 
first  official  .communication  con- 
tained in  the  expose  relates  to  the 
amount  of  the  calls  ordered  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  Russian  cdni- 
paign  and  the  dethronement  of  Bo- 
naparte :  the  xtotal  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible, being  I  ,^90,000  men.  As  this 
was  the  number  called  into  the  field 


causes  of  this  have  been  various  ; 
principally,  the  propagation  of  good 
modes  of  agriculture  by  learned 
societies;  tl>e  residence  -of  a  num- 
ber of  rich  proprietors  in  the  coun- 
try, their  experiments,  their  in- 
structioiis,  and  examples ;  the  erec- 
tioA  of  veterinary  schook,  &c. 
These  causes,  however,  would  have 
been  more  powet  fully  and  generally 
operative,  had  not  the  errors  and 
folly  of  Bon  a  parleys  government 
counteracted  them :  the  continental 
system  caused  enormous  losses  to 
the  proprietors  of  vineyards.  Even 
when  Bonaparte  endeavoured  di- 
i«ctly  to  encourage  agriculture,  he 


in  little  more  than  13  months,  what    injured  it,   as  he  proceeded   (fol 


must  have  been  the  wasttf  of  human 
life  during  the  22  years  of  the  re- 
volution ! 

Yet  these  losses  were  repaired 
from  many  sources :  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  by  the  divi- 
sion of,  the  great  landed  prx)p«rties ; 
the  equal  distribution  of  inherit- 
ances }  and  the  progress  of  vacci- 
nation, were  the  most  general  and 
powerful.  The  conscription  also 
counteracted  its  own  ejects,  in  a 
manner,  however,  by  no  means, 
favourable  to  morality  or  domestic 
comforf,  since  great  numbers,  in 
order  to  avoid  it,  entered  into  mar- 


lowing  the  natural  bent  of  his  im- 
petuous temper)  without  cautioa 
or  judgement :  the  forced  attempts 
to  mtroduce  the  Merino  breed  of 
sheep  cost  the  government  20  tnil- 
lions  of  francs,  and  after  all  they 
did  not  succeed :  on  the  contrary, 
the  breeds  of  native  sheep  were  ra- 
ther deteriorated,  .In  the  establish- 
ment of  studs  for  the  breed  (£ 
horses  the'  revolutionary  govem- 
meiAs  were  more  successful;  they 
supplied  a  numerous  and  excellent 
cavalry,  till  the  fatal  years  181 2» 
1813:  the  loss,  in  a  few  months 
of  those  years,  amounted  to  230,000 
horses,  which  could  not  be  replaced 


riag^  with  precipitation  and  im-   ,  at  aless expense  than  1 05, 200,000frs 


prudence  r  thus  the  births  increas- 
ed,  but  the  number  of  unhappy 
marriages  increased  also.  But  as  a 
great  niynber  of  full  grown  men 
were  annually  taken  away,  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  while  the  po- 
pulation under  the  age  of  20  years 
increased,  beyond  that  limit  the  di- 
minution was .  prodigious  and  in- 
contestaUe. 

The  expose  next  proceeds  to  the 
**  ministry  of  the  interior."  Dur- 
ing the  revolution,  and  even  during 
the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  agriculture 
nade  t^al  progre^  iti  Frante ;  the 


The  stock  was  of  course  exhausted. 
The  mines  of  France  have  great- 
ly increased :  4>78  of  different  kinds 
are  now  working,  which  employ 
17>000  meur  and  produce  a  raw. 
material  of  the  value  of  26,800,000 
francs^  and  a  revenue  to  the  state 
of  251 ,000  francs.  The  continental 
system,  by  compelling  jnanufac- 
turers  to  search,  in  the  ijerritory  of 
France  itself,  for  resources  before 
unknown,  had  in  this  respect  be- 
nefitted the  national  mamifactures ; 
but  the  obstacles  which  it  presented 
to  the  introduction  of  a  great  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  new  materials  Were  injurious 
to  a  more  considerable  degree. 
The  cotton  manufactnies  employ 
400»000  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
100  millions :  the  Spanish  war  was 
injurious  to  the  linen  manufactures, 
aft  in  the  peninsula  their  products 
were  principally  sold.  Those  of 
silk  experienced  the  same  fate :  their 
produce  also  passed  through  Spain 
to  America,  but  that  channel  was 
soon  closed.  In  1787  the  manu- 
factures at  Lyons  employed  15,000  • 
looms :  during  the  war,  that  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  80Ck) :  the  ma« 
nufactures  of  woollens,  leather,  &ci 
suffered  in  an  equal  degree  from 
the  continental  system. 

This  system,  however,  was  much 
more  prejudicial  to  the  commerce 
of  France.  The  system  of  licenses 
rumed  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chants, by  inducing  them  to  enter 
into  speculations  which  were  crush- 
^  by  a  change  in  the  views  and 
laws  of 'government. 

The  budget  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  f .  e.  the  mass  of  all  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  different 
services  of  that  department,  a« 
mounted  in  1811  to  143  millions: 
in  18I::2  to  150  millions;  and  in 
iSlS  to  140  millions:  the  public 
tre^ury  never  contributed  to  this 
mass  of  funds  more  than  60  mil- 
lions: the  remainder  arose  from 
special  duties  and  imposts. 

With  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  communes,  they  had 
been  charged  with  expenses  which 
should  have  keen  bom^  by  the 
general  funds  of  the  state :  hence 
the  scale  o£  communal  o&iroii  had 
▼exatiously  increased :  the  medium 
charge  per  head,  on  each  indivi- 
dual, was  about  seven  francs ;  and 
in  some  cases  it  even  axnounted  to 
17  francs. 

In  1811  a  decree  was  passed, 
altowing  only  tbe  inadequate  sum 
of  four  mSlions  for  the  expense  of 


hospitals  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
though  that  ejcpense  now  amounted 
annually  to  nine  millions.  The 
war  department,  at  present,  owed 
to  tRe  hospitals  of  Paris,  for  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  alone,  the  sum  of 
1,S93.365  francs. 

With  regard  to,  public  works, 
several  were  undoubtedly  under- 
taken, and  seme  completed;  but 
more  for  show  and  ostentation  than 
real  utility ;  and  while  magnificent 
roads  were  opened  on  the  trontiefs, 
those  of  the  interior  were  neglected  ; 
and^the  cross  roads  in  general  were 
in  a  very  bad  state.  The  sum  of 
15,500,000  francs,  voted  by  the  de- 
partments, for  the  roads;  had  been 
misappropriated.  There  was  -an 
^rrear  of  28  millions  in. the  departs 
ments  of  bridges  and  causeways: 
30  principal  bridges  bad  been  blown 
up  or  burnt :  provisional  repairs  in 
wood  alone  would  cost  1,800,000 
francs. 

Th#canals  were  in  a  better  stat^  ; 
but  the  works  far  from  finished: 
that  of  Burgundy,  which  had 
alres^dy  cost  U  millions,  woufd  re* 
quire  five  more ;  and  that  -of  Ourq 
would  still  need  at  least  18  millions. 
The  works  at  Paris  were  a  favours 
ite  object  with  Bonaparte,  beca\tse 
in  thenQ  he  found  the  means  .4of 
displaying  his  magnificence,  and 
of  making  himself  popular :  some  . 
of  them,  particularly  the  markets, 
were  truly  useful :  the  total  expense 
of  the  useful  and  ornamental  works 
in  Paris',  which  were  not  yet  com- 
pleted, was  estimated  at  53,500,000 
francs;  more  than  two  inillions  had 
already  been  laid  out  upon  them. 
All  tl^.ese  objects  fell  within  the 
superintendance  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  the  arrears  of  whose 
de.partment  were  computed  at  frosa 
40  to  50  millions^ 

With  regard  to  the  ezp^nditore 
of  the  war  ministry,  which  was  tlie 
root  of  the  evSf  whence  originated 
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At  disorder  that  exttnded  to  all 
tbe  other  branches,  no  accurate  idea 
could  be  formed*  On  the  1st  of 
Ma7  1814  the  land  forces  of  France 
amounted  to  more  than  520»000 
men,  includino;  all  descriptions: 
besides  this  torce,  there  were 
122^97  mihtarj  of  all  ranks  enjoy- 
ing half  pay :  in  Prussia,'  Russia, 
Austria,  and  England,  there  were 
l60,0CX)  prisoners,  who  would 
speedily  be  restored  to  their  coun- 
try :  the  pay  of  men  in  active  ser- 
rice  for  the  year  1814  amounted 
to  202,000,000  francs;  the  half- 
pay  to  S4>,000,000 :  making  a  total 
of  236,000,000.  The  war  of  1812- 
1813  destroyed  in  artillery  and 
ammunition  250  millions ;  and  the 
fortified  places  in  the  countries 
ceded  by  France  in  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  had  cost,  since  1804,  11^ 
millions.  The  budget  of  the  war 
ministry,  properly,  so  called,  had 
been  fixed  for  1814  at  960  mil- 
lions: bat  besides  the  department 
of  the  ministry  at  war  there  was 
that  of  the  war  administration :  the* 
expenses  of  tlie  last  in  1812  were 
^8  millions  of  francs :  in  1813, 
S74  millions;  and  In  1814,  380 
millions  :«-^o  that  during  this  last 
year  these  two  branches  will  cause 
an  expenditure  of.  740  millions. 
The  arrear  also  is  enormous ;  that 
of  the  ministry  of  war  amounting 
to  104  millions,  and  that  of  the 
Var  administration  to  157  millions ; 
making  a  total  arrear  of  261  mil- 
lions: and  besides,  the  arrears  of 
the  armies  during  the  years  1811, 
12,  is,  and  14,  which  are  not  yet 
Imown*  must  be  added. 

.  The  m9st  absurd  of  Bonaparte's 
schemes  were  those  which  related 
to  the  establishment  of  ^  numerous 
and  powerful  navy:  Paris  itself 
saw  a  dock-yard  formed  within  its 
walls,  **  And  what  now  remains 
of  all  these  armaments'  The  wrecks 


of  some  of  the  vessels,  and  accounts 
which  prove  that  for  the  succes- 
sive creation  and  destruction  of  this 
monstrous  and  useless  flotilla  up- 
wards of  150  millions  have  been  sa- 
crificed since  1^3."  "  The  grand 
works  executed  at  Cherbourg,  and 
the  fine  squadron  of  Toulon,  alone 
presented  useful  results*'*  All  the 
arsenals  were  completely  dilapidat- 
ed :  the  immense  naval  stores  col-  ^  / 
lected  by  Louis  XVI.  were  squan« 
dered ;  and  during  the  last  1 5  years 
France  lost  43  ships  of  the  line^ 
82  frigates,  and  76  corvettes,  which 
could  not  be  replaced  at  an  expense 
of  200  millions.  "  The  port  of 
Brest,  the  finest,  the  best  perhaps 
in  Europe,  where  immense  fleets 
can  be  collected  in  safety,  where 
there  exist  ^^ast  and  magnificent 
establishments,  has  been  entirelj 
neglected.  As  the  arsenals  were 
neglected,  so  the  ships  also  were  ^ 
stripped  of  real  seamen,  whost 
places  were  supplied  with  con- 
scripts, while  they  themselves  re- 
ceived the  organization  of  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  and  lost  in  camp 
their  professional  habits  and  at- 
tachments. Many  of  these  ship^' 
crews  were  seen  traversing  the  plains 
of  Germany  and  the  mountains  of 
Asturias:  commanded  by  brave 
chiefs,  they  contributed  to  support 
the  renown  of  the  French  arms, 
though  they  became  totally  unfit 
for  seamen.''  The  toul  debt  of 
the  navy  amounted  to  61,300,000 
francs. 

One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of 
this  expose  relates  to  the  sute  of 
the  finances ;  these  Bonaparte's  go- 
vernment contrived  to  conceal  in 
such  a  manner,  that  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  it  was  not  known 
that  the  budgets  of  1812-13  pre- 
sented a  deficit  of  312  millions  of 
francs.  Bonaparte  himself  was  by 
no  means  igsof ant  of  this  deficit  t 
$  but 
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but  he  hoped  to  make  it  good,  either 
by  foreign  tributes  and  plunder,  or 
by  deriving  resources  from  special 
funds.  Down  to  the  commence- 
Inent  of  the  wir  in  the  peninsula, 
all  deficiences  were  more  than  co- 
vered by  foreign  pillage ;  the  stag- 
gering blow  which  was  given  by 
that  war*  to  his  system  of  rapine 
first  shook  his  finances:  it  drove 
'him  to  the  desperate  step  of  antiex- 
ing  enure  kingdoms  to  his  empire, 
and  of  attempting  to  impose  the 
•continental  system  t)n  the  whole 
'world:  and  these  measures,  far 
.from  answering  his  purpose,  creat- 
ed in  a  very  few  years  such  an 
accumulation  of  arrears,  as  to  con- 
stitute an  addition  of  not  less  than 
1,64>5,469,000  francs  to  the  national 
'debt ;  the  perpetual  annuities  alone, 
-which  he  found  it  necessary  to  give, 
amounting  to  47  millions,  equal  to 
a  capital  of  300  millions :  one  half 
of  these,  however,  were  employed 
in  paying  oflF  prior  debts. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  baron 
Louis,  the  minister  of  finance,  laid 
before  the  chamber  of  deputies  a 
statement  of  the  finances  of  the 
kingdoiii,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  proposal  to  regulate  and  fix  by 
law  the  amount  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  1814  j  to 
provide  for  the  service  of  1 8 1 5 ;  and 
to  assign  means  and  periods  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  contracted 
anterior  to  the  Ut  of  April  1814. 
'  During  the  first  quarter  of  1814 
the  receipts  did  not  amount  to  a 
Iburth  of  the  expenditure ;  and  the 
arrears  anterior  to  the  1st  of  April 
amounted  for  that  quarter  alone 
to  more  than  230  millions :  during 
the  second  quarter  measures  of 
ODConomy  were  introduced  by  the 
king* which  reduced  the  expenditure 
nearly  one  half.'  The  presumed 
receipts  of  the^  third  quarter  would 
«(ill  not 'meet  the  expenditure  of  the 


fourth  quarter;  an  excess  of  receipts 
of  nearly  one-fifth  >«ras  expected. 

With  respect  to  the  wants  of 
1814,  they  were?  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  boundless  system 
iof  extravagance  which  Existed  at 
tlie  beginning  of  the  ye^r,  and 
which  could  only  be  gradually  di^ 
•mini shed.  The  rate  of  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  expenses,  as  then 
established,  would  have  required* 
if  it  had  been  kept  up,  in  the " 
course  of  the  year,  the  sum  of 
1,245,800,000  francs ;  whereas  the 
evacuation  of  territory,  peace,  and 
economical  reform,  had  diminished 
the  estimate  of  necessary  expenses 
td  827,415,000:  the  first  diminu- 
lion,  therefore,  was  418,385,000. 
The  budget  of  the  expenses  for  1814f 
being  then  fixed  at  827,415,000,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  means 
of  defraying  them.  The  year 
1814  was  too  far  advanced  to 
change  the  system  of  taxation:  the 
income,  therefore,  must  be  caK 
culated  as  derived  from  it :  the  di* 
rect  taxes  were  estimated,,  both  ia 
principal  and  in  additional  cen* 
times,  at  291,266,000  francs:  the 
duties  of  registration,  produce  of 
domains  and  woods,  at  1 14,71 5,000  ; 
the  indirect  uxes,  at  86,500,000; 
and  the  collieries,  posts,  tolls  on  na* 
vigation,  &c.  including  four  mil- 
lions to  be  furnished  by'  Paris,  at 
27,519,000;  making^  a  total  of 
520,000,000.  The  expenditure; 
therefore,  will  be  .  .'827,415,000 
The    receipts    will,] 

probably,  not  ex-^  520,000,000 

ceed 


Leaving  a  deficit  of     S07,4l5,00O 

This  deficit  belongs  to  the  dass  of 
debts  m  arrear,  as  it  arises  from  the 
system  of  expenditure  previous  to 
the  1st  of  April  1814;  and  means 
must  be  shown  for  its  liquidation. " 
%  •••  Will;* 
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With  respect  to  the  buJget  of 
1815;  as  that  year,  it  is  hoped,  will 
display  the  inEtience  of  peace  au>d 
order,  the  proportions  between  the 
expenses  and  receipts  will  be  better 
fixed,  the  action  of  government 
more  easy,  and  the  public  spirit 
more  confirmed.  In  the  following 
estimate,  the  ministers  were  anxious 
to  spare  ^ose  as  much  as  possible 
who  contribute  to  the  funds,  and 
confined  themselves  within  the 
strictest  limits  of  necessity*  The 
indispensable. expenses  of  the'  year 
1815  are  calculated  at  547,700,000 ; 
to  this  must  be  added,  for  the  pro- 
bable non-realization  of  the  preced- 
ing' year,  70,300,000 :  tlie  total  of 
the  budget^  therefore,  for  the  year 
a815  will  be  618,000,000.  These 
contributions  are  designed  to  pay 
with  punctuality  **  the  annuities  and 
pensions  inscribed;  to  reward  the 
soldier  "^ho  has  so  gallantly  main- 
tained the  honour  of  our  arms,  and 
the  functionary  who  has  served  the 
public  with  zeal  and  integrity ;  to 
surround  the  throne  wifli  a  spleyi- 
dour  devoid  of  ostentation  ;  to  as- 
sure the  universal  administration  of 
justice ;  to  support  in  aU  parts  of 
the  kingdom  a  police  for  the  pro- 
tection of  every  individual ;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  execution  of  the  laws  ; 
CO  carry  op,  public  works  of  general 
utility  s  to  supply  the  wanes  of  pub* 
lie  worship  and  general  education  f 
to  succour  the  hospitals ;  to  assist 
the  rained  communes  to  recover 
themselves;  to  keep  on  foot  an 
army  worthy  of  France  and  her 
gioryj  to  give  to  our  navy  a  con- 
sistency corresponding  with  our  con- 
ttnentad  position  and  our  commer-  > 
cial  relations;  to  supply,  without 
parsimony  or  prodigality,  all  the 
'necessities  of  the  general  adminis- 
tration; to  give  encouragement  to 
the  .sciences,  arts,  and  manufac-. 
uueii   la  sbortj  to  facilitate  the 


execution  of  all  the  measures  de« 
signed  to  promote  or  consolidate 
the  prosperity  of  the  state.*'  A 
statenaent  of  the  application  of  the 
taxes  was  to  be  annually  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies. 

The  following  were  the  ways  and 
means  proposed  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  1815:— direct  contribu- 
tions, 340,000,000;  registry,  do- 
mains  and  woods,  I2iO,000,000'; 
posts,  lottery,  salt-works,  tolls  on 
navigation,  and  incidental  receipts, 
28,000,000 ;  indirect  contributions, 
130,000,000:  making  a  total  of 
618,000,000. 

The  minister  of  finance  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  particular  taxes:  the  customs 
were  not  so  much  to  be  regarded 
as  a  fiscal  resource,  as  a  means  of 
protecting  and  favouring  the  indus- 
try of  iSance:  they  were,  diere- 
fore,  not  much  to  be  reckoned 
upon.  Louis  XVIII.,  before  he 
ascended  the  throne,  long  lamented 
the  vexatiops  to  which  his.  people 
were  subjected  by  the  collection  of 
the  consolidated  duties.  "  His  first 
care  was  to  announce  their  aboli- 
tion, by  the  mouth  of  the  princes 
of  his  family  who  preceded  him : 
but  the  state  in  which  his  n>ajesty 
found  the  treasury,—- the  immense 
arrears  which  existed, — so  many 
brave  men  to  pay,— ^have  made  it* 
an  imperious  duty  with  him  to  pre- 
serve for  the  state  resources  pro- 
portioned to  its  wants.  Salutary 
reforms  will,  however,  be  intro- 
duced, calculated  to  relieve  the- 
weight  of  a  burden  which  has  ex-' 
cited  so  many  exclamations." 

The  next  part  of  the  speech-  of ' 
the  minister  of  finance  related  to 
the  mode  of  paying  off  the  arrears : ' 
the  budgets  of  the  receipts  for  the 
years  prior  to  April  1814  were 
always  below  the  actual  expenses : 
S  1  hence 
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hence  resulted  very  great  deficits 
every  year»   the   accumulation  of 
^idi  formed  a  grand  deficit  of 
1,368,000,000  francs.     From  this, 
hioweverjt  was  to  be  deducted  the 
f^Uowing,  to  redute  it  to  the  sum 
at  present  demandable :  debt  of  ^e 
extraordinary  domains  extinguished 
by  the    confusion   of   the    times, 
244,000i000;  amount  of  securities 
and  different  deposits,  the  capital 
•f  which  Is  not  demandable,  and 
ivhich  produce  only  a  charge  for 
yearly    mterest    ot    805,000,000, 
making  ai  total  of  54%000,000: 
thus  the  arrears  actually  demand- 
able,  and  for  the  )3ayment  of  which 
His  absolutely  necessary  to  provide, 
amount  to  759,000,00a  In  order  to 
dp  justice  to  the  creditors  of  France, 
the  minister  of  finance  proposed  to 
pUce  in  their  hands  securities  which 
iQight  really  represent  the  whole  of 
the  debts  due  to  tliem,  and  which 
might  easily  and  advantageously 
be  turned  to  account.     In  order  to 
give  these  securities  full  and  ade- 
quate credit,  three  r^nources  were . 
proposed:    1st,  the  savings  upon 
the  budget  of  IM 5 ;  2d,  the  alien- 
^on  ofdOQ,09Q  hectares  of  the  fo- 
rests of  the  state,  and  of  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  communes  that  remain- 
ed to  be  sold ;  and,  3d,  stock  in  the 
£  per  cent,  consols,  for  the  creditors 
who  might  prefer  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty.   The  securities  themselves  • 
to  consist  of  bonds  of  the  royal  trea- 
sury, issued  by  order,  payable  in 
three  years,  and  bearinc^  an  interest 
of  8  per  cent. :  the  holders  of  these 
bonds  to  have  the  power  of  con- 
▼ertine;  them  into  inscription  in  the 
great  DOGkk  of  the  S  per  cent,  con- 
sols.   The  minister  eoncluded  with 
expatiating  on  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  England  had  derived 
from  z  sinkbg  fund ;  and  regrets 
ting  that  he  was  not  yet  a})le  to  in- 
troduce into  the  .adminislration  >  of 


the  finances  of  Fnmee  ^  a  stmilar 
germ  of  prosperity,  and  to  propose 
to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  ordi- 
nary resources  for  the  redemption 
of  the  constituted  debt.'' 

After  the  minister  had  finished 
his  speech,  one  of  the  members  of 
tlie  chamber  of.  deputies  moved, 
that  the  king  might  be  humbly  re* 
quested  to  communicate  to  the 
house  a  statement  of  the  debu  which 
he  mi^ht  have  contracted  during 
his  residence  in  foreign  countries, 
and  to  propose  the  man  of  a  law 
on  the  payment  of  tnose  debt^  as 
debts  of  the  state.  This  was  af- 
terwards carried  into  execution,  and 
the  payment  of  the  king's  debta 
decreed  by  both  chambers* 

In  the  month  of  September  Tal- 
leyrand, as  one  of  the  king's  mi- 
nisters, presented  the  budget  to  the 
chamber  of  peers  t  of  his  speech  we 
shall  only  give  a  short  abstract, 
confii^in^  ourselves  to  those  parts 
which  either  present  a  summary  of 
the  finances,  or  which  exhibit  the. 
general  principles  and  opinions  of 
Uiis  extraordinary  man,  on  thi| 
subject. 

The  amount  of  the  whole  de- 
mandable debt  was  759>000,000{ 
the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
524,000,000;  that  of  1815,  at 
618,000,000:  this  revemy  was  de^ 
rived  from  taxes,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  with  the  exception  of  10  or 
12  millions,  the  sum  at  which  the 
produce  of  domainal  forests,  was: 
estimated :  for  the  year  1S14>  the 
deficit  wouldbe  300,400,000  francs: 
this  formed  part  of  the  demandable 
debt,  as  it  applied  to  the  expendi- 
ture prior  to  April  1814.  Ine  ej^ 
penditure  of  1815  was  fixed  aT 
547»700^000  francs }  leaving  a  dis* 
posable  surplus  of  70,900^000  francs 
oo  the  estimated  receipts  of  that 
year.  The  domainal  foreits  still 
am^uoted  to  l^iOOfiOO  bectitftiis^ 

of 
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4tt  Aese  it  was  proposed  to  tell 
3OO9OOO,  to  effect  the  jxajmen}  of 
tlie  arrean  without  tncreasmg  the 
bordens  of  the  state  t  the  produce 
of  the  sale  of  communal  propeitj 
fdnnerly  ordered  to  be  applied  to 
the  same  purpose :  if  supplemental 
sums  should  be  necessary,  tl^y  were 
CD  be  found  in  the  surpluses  of  sue* 
cessiire  budgets :  that  of  1815  pre- 
sented one  of  70>000,000  appli. 
cable  to  this  destination. 

<<  Amidst  all  the  calculations 
into  which  the  present  discussion 
l&ids  us,  it  will  be  pleasing  and 
perhaps  instructive  to  remark,  in 
the  relative  state  of  our  burdens 
tvith  diose  of  othet\  nations  whose 
prosperity  is  the  most  sirikinjr,  how 
Sue  the  situation  of  France  is  after 
so  many  storms*  According  to  the 
last  census,  the  population  was  26 
nrillions;  dividing  equally  among 
aU  the  equal  amount  of  taxes,  which 
retake  at 600,000,000,  the  quota 
paid  by  each  is  a  little  under  22 
francs*  In  England,  the  produce 
of  the  taxes  (not  including  those  of 
Ireland)  has  risen,  of  late  years, 
toatleast60,000,000  sterling,which 
divided  among  12  millions  of  in- 
habitants^  gives  5/.  equal  to  120 
lirancs,  as  me  contribution  for  each 
indtvtdoal ;  that  is  to  say,  upwards 
of  five  times  as  much  as  the  amount 
for  each  individual  in  France.     In 

,  the  United  States  of  America,  the 

svceipts  of  the  customs,  whi^h  pre- 

.    vious  to  the  two  last  years  formed 

almost  the  only  revenue,  produced 

annually    16,000,000 .  of    dollars, 

'  (about  85,000,OOOT>f  francs).  This 
sum  divided  among  seven  milions 
of  inhabitants  gives  about  12  francs 
f»r  each  individual !  to  which  must 
be  added  die  taxes  peculiar  to  each 
state,  amoufitinr  to  about  11  francs 
mote,  making  23  francs  for  each 
ladividoaL  Menoa  it  follows  that, 
under  eveff  point  of  vieW|  whether 


of  population,  extent  of  territory, 
or  taxable  substances,  the  advan<^ 
tages  of  FVance  are  above  those  of 
both  these  nations." 

Talleyrand  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  the  immense  advantages 
'U  pdblic  credit :  it  is  the  parent  of  ^ 
capital ;  and  the  creation  of  capttsd, 
which  implies  the  reducti6n  of  in- 
terest, cannot  but  give  a  surprising 
stimulus  to  all  the  useful  enterprises 
of  agriculture,  manu&cpres,  and 
commerce.  Bf  the  completion  of 
a  system  of  public  credit,  it  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  a  sinking  fund 
is  requisite ;  and  Talleyrand  ac- 
quiesces in  this  idea.  •*  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  our  finan^ 
cial  system  still  wants,  for  its  com- 
pletion, the  establishment  of  a  sink- 
ing fund ;  the  occonomy  introduced 
into  all  parts  of  the  budget  has 
hitherto  opposed  a  temporary  ob- 
stacle to  i:j  the  king's  ministers 
thought  that  its  final  success  should 
npt  be  compromised  by  too  much 
anxiety  to  establish  it :  for  a  sink- 
ing fund  derives  its  utility  and 
effects  from  its  permanence  and 
immutability ;  a  single  change  in 
its  appropriation  may  cause  the  loss 
of  all  its  fruits ;  for,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  accumulation,  it  is  time,  con* 
tinuity,  and  perdeverance>  that  pro- 
duce tliose  prodigious  results  which 
the  system  of  numbers  alone  ap- 
pears capable  of  explaining."  TaU 
leyrand,  however,  announced  that 
a  sinking  fund  wobld  enter  into  the 
plans  of  the  budget  for  next  year, 
as  an  essential  and  fundamental 
part. 

He  concluded  his  speech  with  a 
striking  contrast  between  th^  prin- 
ciples which  guided,  and  the  spirit 
•  which  animated,  the  present  go« 
vemment  of  France,  and  those 
which  actuated  Bonaparte;  and 
with  anticipating  the  nappiest  tt^ 
suits  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
S  8  of 
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of  all  descriptions  of  people^  a§  well 
as  to  the  state. 

In  France,  as  well  as  in  England, 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevail- 
ed respecting  the  laWs  for  regulate 
ing  the  exportation  and  importa- 
tion  of  corn  ;  and  soon  after  the 
peace,    considerable    disturbances 
took  place  at  Dieppe,  and   some 
other  sea-ports,  when  corn  was  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom  for  England. 
In  consequence  of  these  disturb- 
ances, the  subject  of  the  com  laws 
was  brought  before  the  two  cham- 
bers ;  where  it  gave  rise  to  long  and 
elaborate  discussions.      The  most 
important  and  enlightened  speech 
was  delivered   in  the  chamber  of 
deputies  on  the  iOth   of  October 
by  -M.  Bequey,  the  director-general 
of  agriculture:  he  stated   several 
facts  with  regard  to  the  price   of 
com  in  different  parts  of  France- 
he  had  examined  the  returns  of  five 
districts  in  the  south  of  that  king- 
dom, prior  to  17^9,  where  the  price 
.  had  been  constantly  highest :  from 
these  returns  it  appeared  that  the 
medium  price  for  12  years,  from 
177B  to  1789,   was  18*  fiancs  53 
cents  the  hectolitre,  when  the  ave- 
rage price  throughout  the  kingdom 
was  only  15  francs  8  cents  during 
the  same  •  period :    the  difference, 
therefore,  was  3  francs  45  cents. 
.From  the  year  1805^  to  1813  the 
medium  price  in  the  above  districts 
was  27  francs  14*  cent's,  while  tHe 
average  price  of  the  kingdom  was 
21  francs  46  cents ;  the  difference 
being  5  francs  48  cents. 

Hence  it  apf>eared,  that  before 
the  revolution  the  price  of  wheat 
wjis  one-fifth  higher  in  the  southern 
departments  of  France  than  ,the 
.  general  price,  and  for  the  last  12 
years  it  was  one-fourth  higher. 
He  accounted  for  this  by  the  want  of 
importation  in  the  southern  districts, 
which  co\ild  not  be  supplied  as 


usual,-  in  time  of  war,  from  Bar- 
bary  and  Sicily. 

The  imposition  of  a  duty,  when 
the  price  of  grain  approached  the 
rate  at  which,  by  the  law,  export- 
ation was  to  cease,  had  been  ob- 
jected to  ;  but  government  thought 
this  necessary,  in  order  to  slacken 
the  activity  of  purchasers  when  the 
country  had  a  very  slight  interest 
in  the  export  of  graim 

M.  Bequey  then   proceeded  to 
defend  the  principle  of  importing 
grain  from  foreign  parts  duty  free-: 
France  was  so  very  extensive,  the 
harvests  in  different   parts  might 
vary  so  much  in  productiveness, 
that  the  more  distant  parts  ^otild 
not  always  relieve  each  other  with 
the  requisite  promptitude  and  oeco- 
nomy.     Reside,  the  south  of  France 
exported  its  manufactures  to  the 
Levant,  and  the  states  of  Barbary; 
and  if  France  did  not  take  their 
corn,  they  would  cease  to  take  their 
manufactures.    «  The  example  of 
England,  which  imposed  a  duty  on 
import,  was.  not  sufficient  to  rebut 
his  argument:   her  financial  and 
custom-house  legislation  was  differ- 
ent from  that  of  France:  be»des 
she  covered  the  seas  with  her  ships, 
and  could  supply  herself  at  plea- 
sure.    Bread  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  staple  article  of  her 
subsistence ;  while  in  France  it  was 
the  staff  of  life,  and  its  deamess 
operated  as  a  diminution  of  subsist- 
ence to  the  poor." 

After  some  further  discussion, 
the  whole  of  the  law  allowing  ex- 
portation of  roni  when  under  a 
certain  price,  and  free  importation, 
was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  120 
to  20.  This  was  the  first  plan  of 
law  which  the  chamber  adopted 
without  amendment. 

On  the  ilth  of  October  Loots 

published  an  ordinance  respectii^ 

the  establishment  of  eccl^iasticad 

schools : 
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9ckooIs^  daring  the  time  of  Bona- 
parte, almost  all  the  schools  in 
Franc^,  at  least  those  wliich  wer^- 
most  patronized  hy  government, 
were  entirely  confined  to  a  military 
education :  instruction  in  the  dnties- 
of  civil  life>  and  of  society,  as  well 
9fi  in  religion,  was  entirely  neg- 
lected. Perhaps  Louis  might 
have  benefited  the  rising  genera- 
tion much  more  eiFectually  than 
^y  the  establishment  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal schools.  Indeed  here  in  £ng- 
land,  where  the  people  do  every 
thing  of  this  kind,  and  t})e  govern- 
ment nothing,  we  are  apt  to  con- 
sider the  interference  of  govern- 
ment as  objectionable  in  many  re- 
spects; but  in  France,  where  the 
government  has  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  regulating  and  interfering 
In  cases  where  the  public  mind,  if 
it  were  independent  and  enlighten- 
tdf  would  act  for  itself,  the  case  is 
▼ery  different;  and  .we  ought  to 
consider  the  endeavour  of  Louis 
for  the  establishment  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal "schools,  with  reference  to  the 
habits  and  opinions  prevalent  in 
France*  »  In  this  view,  it  Was  un- 
doubtedly Well  calculated  .to  sup- 
ply that  country  with  a  well  regu- 
lated priesthood,  and  repress  the 
growing  irreligion.  The  protest- 
ants,  also,  were  not  wanting  in  their 
endeavours  to  restore  to  France  tlie 
blessings  of  morality  and  religion ; 
and  as  they  now  can  publicly  pro- 
fess and  defend  their  tenets,  much 
good  may  be  expected. 

Another  ordinance  of  Louis  was 
mufrh  less  objectionable,  and  at  the 
same  time  equally  necessary:  this 
related  to  the  regulation  of  the  prip 
sons  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
correct  the  vicious  habits  of  crimi- 
nals condemned  by  the  sent^ce  of 
the  tribunals,  and  (M-epare  themi 
by  order,  labour,  and  moral  and 
.  i^igioos    instruction,    to    return 


peaceful  and  useful  members  of 
society,  when  th^r  periods  of  im-, 
prisonment  were  terminated.  For , 
the  purpose  of  effecting  this  desir- 
able end,  all  prisoners  condemned  > 
for  crimes,  under  20  years  of  age, 
were  directed  to  be  collected  to- 
gether in  one  prison,  to  be  called' 
The  prison  of  experiment;  the 
director  of  which  was  to  be  charged 
with  the  superintendance  of  its  po- 
lice, and  of  the  labour  and  instruc-- 
tion  deemed  necessary  for  the  re- 
form of  the  criminals;  an, assist- 
ant and  six  inspectors  to  be  placed 
under  hihi :  these  different  offices 
to  be  gratuitous.  The  minister  of 
the  interior  to  make  a  report  every 
month  of  the  state  of  the  prison ; 
and  besides  that,  a  commission, 
composed  of  a  counsellor  of  state 
and  two  masters  of  request,  and 
another  composed  of  three  mem* 
hers  of  the  court  of  session,  to  vi- 
sit it  twice  a  year,  and  to  give  in 
the  result  of  their  observations  on 
all  the  details  of  its  management 
and  effects  ;  the  director-general  to 
furnish  item  with  all  tlie^  requisite 
aid  and  information ;  and  also,  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  to  give  a 
moral  and  detailed  account  of  the 
state  of  the  prison,  and  an  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenlses :  this 
account,  after'  it  has  been  verified 
and  approved  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  to  be  laid  before  the  king 
and  the  public.  This  wise  and  sa- 
lutary plan  seems  to  have  origin* 
ated  with  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  benevolent  men  in 
France,  the  duke  de  la  Jlochefou- 
.cault,  who  was  appointed  director- 
generitl  of  The  prison  of  experiment. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
other  plans  and  measures  of  the 
new  government,  there  is  one  fea^ 
*ure  which  deserves-  particular  no- 
tice; we  allude  to  the  express  de^ 
claratioD,  that  the  pHblic  should  be 
S  4  informed 
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informed  of  ibt  e£fef  ts  of  all  these 
plans  and  measures  t  a  pro6f  that 
the  new  government  considers  the 
people  6f  France  of  much  more 
consequence  than  thcfy  were  ever 
considered  before. 

Stilly  hoiyever,  notwithstanding 
the  peaceable  disposition  of  Louis, 
there  were  in  France  too  many  rest- 
less spirits,  and  too  great  a  fond- 
ness for  national  glory  \ — the  co>n- 
sequence  was,    that   the  hope  of 
regaining,  at  least,  part  of  what  he 
bad  been  obliged  to  eiye  up  bj 
the  peace  of  Paris,  stul  animated 
the  public  mind.     This  feeling  was 
so  strong  and  powerful,   that   it 
overcame  the  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity*  By  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
the  French  were  to  be  permitted  to 
carry  on  ihe slave  trade  for  a, cer- 
tain number  of  years;— This  clause 
jgave  ^eat  onence,   and    excited 
great  mdignation  in  England;  to 
such  a  degree  indeed,  that  the  prince 
regent  gave  instructions  to   lord 
Castlereagh^    his  minister  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  to  endeavour 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  nefarious  tra& 
fie    immediately.      The     French, 
nowever,   ascribed  tliis  feeling  of 
the  English  entirelv  to  interested 
motives ;  and  thougnt,  i  f  they  could 
fix  this  imputation  upon  us,  they 
justified  their  own  continuance  of 
the  slave  trade,    ^hey  had,  how- 
ever, other  arguments  which  they 
adduced:  the  islands  which  were 
|o  be  restored  to  them  were  not 
adequately  supplied  with  negroes; 
and  therefore  they  wished  for  the 
continuance,  of  the  trade  only  till 
that   supply    could    be    obtained. 
They  also  look^  forward  to  the 
conquest  of  St.  Domingo ;  on  the 
State  of  which  i^lai^d  we  shs^U  now 
bfier  sonie  remarks. 
''J  The  French  part  of  this  fine 
island  was  in  possession   at  t^o 
negro   chiefs}   Petion  and   king 


Hepry  (better  known  under  tw 
name  of  ^Christophe) ::  the  lajttc^ 
was  the  more  powerful  -The  indi- 
genous part  of  the  population  wa$ 
calculated  at  320,000  souls  {  and  the 
two  chiefs  could  bring  into  the  field 
upwards  of  00,000  fighting  men* 
In  that  part  of  the  island  under 
the  dominion  of  king  Henry  more* 
particularly,    great  attention  had 
been  paid  to  civilisation  and  com^ 
mercei   and    the  state  papers  m 
well  as  all  the  measures  of  this 
sovereign  displayed  a  wise  and  en- 
lightened policy,  as  well  as  a  strong 
and  zealous  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects,  which  those  who 
doubt  the  capacity  of  the  negroes 
would  seldom  find  among  the  mo« 
narchs  of  Europe,    Such  were  the 
sovereign  and  the  people  whom  the 
French  government  widied  to  en^ 
slave,  and  on  the  mos^  paltry  and 
sophistical  grounds.  But  as  soon  as 
king  Henry  learnt  that  Lonis,  from 
whom  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  sentiments  of  more  justice 
and  humanity,  had  been  induced 
(reluctantly  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve) to  give  his  sanction  to  bflfen^ 
sive  measures  against  the  kingdom 
of  Haytr,  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, to  justify,  at  the  tribunal  of 
nations,  the  legitimacy  of  Haytian 
independence.   It  is  no  exaggerated 
applause  to  say  that  this  procla* 
mauon,  in  point  of  eloquence  and 
force  of  reasoning,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  most  celebrated  state  papers 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  enlight- 
ened of  European   nations:— we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  ex* 
fractii^g  the  conclusion,  with  our 
a^rdent  hope  that  men  who  so  well 
deserve  to  be  free  may  long  enjof 
their  freedom.  •.'*.'• 

**.  Solicitoui  to  adopt  every  m^s 
for  reviving  our  inremial  prospericy» 
at  all  times  attentively  observing  tiie 
eveiits  that  passed  in  Europe  dmvn^ 
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1^9  bloody  straggle  Supported 
there,  we  never  for  a  single  instalnt 
last  sight  of  oar  niilitarf  system  of 
defence.        > 

**  In  that  attitude  we  expected 
that  Bonaparte,  the  enemy  of  the 
world*  would  attack  us,  either  hy 
force  of  arms, — or  by  perfidy,  his 
accustomed  means.  We  have  not 
forgot  that,  after  the  peacb  of 
Aflnens,  his  first  object  was  to  enter 
on  that  famous  expedition  for  our 
eztermmanon. 

*'  But  the  Grbd  of  armies,  who 
taises  and  overturns  thrones  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  did  not,  in  his  jus- 
tice,  consent  that  this  oppressor  of 
nations  should  accomplish  his  hor- 
rible design.  We  hope  that  his 
ftll  will  give  repose  to  the  world> 
—we  hope  that  the  return  of  those 
liberal  and  reanimating  sentiments 
which  influence  the  European 
powers^  will  induce  them  to  ac-^ 
Knowledge  the  independence  of  a 
people  who  require  only  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace  and  commerce,  tne 
object  of  all  civilized  nations. 

**  It  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
again,  by  means  of  force  or  se- 
duction, to  reduce  us  under  a  fo- 
reign dominion.  The  absurd  max- 
im of  deceiving  men  in  order  to 
govern  them,  is  no  longer  danger- 
ous to  us.  Taught  by  experience, 
we  have  acquired  the  aid  of  truth, 
of  reason,  and  of  force.  We  shall 
no  longer  be  the  victims  of  credu- 
lity ;  we  cannot  forget  that  attempts 
have  already  been  made  to.  take 
away  our  liberty*  The  painful  re- 
collection  of  the  horrible  punish- 
ments which  precipitated  into  the 
grave  our  fathers,  our  mothers,  and 
diildren,  will  never  be  efiaced  from 
our  minds. 

*<  We  ^an  never  again  be  de« 
c^ved :  we  know  the  perverseness 
^our  enemies:  we  have  before  our 


eyes  the  projects  of  diosemen  nam^ 
ed  Malouet,  Barri  de  Skint  Venatit; 
Pages,  Bruiley,  and  other  colonists. 
The  political  religion  <^  thosd  traf^ 
fickers  in  human  flesh— of  those 
^counsiellors  of  misfortunes—- is  well 
known  to  us;— it  is  slavery  atid 
destruction.  We  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  criminal  plots,  the  shiuneliil 
measures  of  those  aposdes  of  cri- 
minality aidd  falsehood ;  they  are 
even  more  distinguished  by  tlletr 
writings  than  by  die  tortures  thejr 
inflicted  on  us. 

**  We  call  upon  all  the  sOvere^;nt 
of  the  world,  we '  call  upon  the 
brave  and  loyal  British  natioi^ 
which  was  the  first  in  its  august 
senate  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of 
the  infamous  trade,  in  blacks ;  and 
which,  making  a  noble  use  of  the 
ascendency  of  victory,  notified  its 
resolution  to  die  other  states  witk 
which  it  concluded  treaties:  we 
call  upon  all  philanthropists,  upon 
all  men,  and  upon  the  whole  wtnl^ 
and  aik  what  people,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  conflicts,  and  after 
having  conquered  their  liberty  and 
their  mdependence,  would  cbtamut 
to  lay  down  their  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  again  becoming  the  spoit 
and  the  victims  of  their  cruel  op- 
pressors i  The  last  of  the  Haytians 
will  yield  up  his  last  sigh  sooner 
than  renounce  his  independence. 

♦«  We  will  not  do  any  power  the 
injustice  of  supposing  that  it  enter- 
tains the  chtmerii^al  project  of  esta- 
blishing its  sway  in  liayti  by  force 
of  arms.  The  power  that  would 
undertake  such  an  enterprise  would 
have  to  march  for  a  long  time  over 
ruins  arid  dead  bodies ;  and  after 
having  wasted  all  its  means,  if  it 
could  attain  its  object,  what  ad« 
vantage  would  it  derive  from  die 
loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasoK  ? 
It  is  not  presumptuous  to  suppose 
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that  his  majesty  Louis  XVIII,  fol- 
iQwin^  the  impulse  of  that  bhilan- 
tbropic  spirit  that  reigns  in  nis  fa- 
mily, after  the  example  of  his  un- 
fortunate brother  Louis  XVL  in 
his  political  conduct  towards  the 
United  States  of  America,  will  imi- 
tate that  monarch  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  independence-  of  Hayti. 
This  would  not  only  be  an  act  of 
justice,  but  a  reparation  of  the  evils 
which  we  have  suffered  from  the 
French  government. 

"Itisinvain  thatour  calumniators 
shall  dare  again  to  allege  that  we 
fthouki  not  be  considered  as  a  peo- 
p\e  aspiring  to  independence,  and 
coUectively  employed  in  the  means 
of  attaining  it.  This  absurd  asser- 
tion, invented  by  perfidy,  wicked. 
nesSf  and  the' sordid  interests  of 
slave  traders,  deserves  theprofound- 
esc. contempt  and  indignation  of 
men  of  property  in  all  countries. 
This  assertion  has  been  sufficiently 
falsified  during  eleven  years  of  in*- 
dependence,  and  its  happy  results. 
Free  in  point  of  right,  and  inde- 
pendent in  fact,  We  will  never  re* 
nouxice  these  blessings;  we  will 
never  consent  to  behold  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  edifice  which  we  have 
cemented  with  our  blood,  until  we 
are  buried  under  its  ruins* 

•*We  otfer  to  commercial  powers, 
who  shall  enter  into  relations  with 
US)  our  friendship — security  to 
their  property,  and  our  royal 
protection  to  their  peaceable  sub- 
jects, who  shall  come  to  our  coun- 
try with  the  intention  of  carrying 


on  their  .commercial  affair^  andL 
who^all  conform  to  our  laws  and 
usages. 

"  The  king  of  a  free  people,  a 
soldief  by  habit,  we  fear  no  war  or 
enemy.  We  have  already  signified 
our  determination  not  to  interfere 
in  any  way  in  the  internal  govern* 
ment  of  our  neighbours.  We  wish 
to  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity 
among  ourselves,  and  to  exert  the 
same  prerogatives  which  other  peo-^ 
pie  have,  of  making  laws  for  them* 
selves.  If,  after  the  free  exposi- 
tion of  our  sentiments,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cai'se,  any  power  ^^hould, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations^ 
place  a  hostile  fort  in  our  territory, 
then  our  first  duty  will  be  to  repel 
such  an  act  of  aggression  by  every 
means  in  our  power. 

'*  We  solemnly  declare  that  we 
will  never  consent  to  any  treaty,  or 
*anycondition,that  shall  compromise 
the  honour,  the  liberty,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Haytian  people. 
Faithful  to  our  oath,  we  will  rather 
bury  ourselves  under  the  ruins  of 
our  country,  than  suflfer  our  politi- 
cal rights  to  su$tain  the  slightest 
injury. 

Given  in  our  palace  of  Sans 
Souci,  the  18th  of  September 
1814,  eleventh  year  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  fourth  of 
our  reign*. 

(Signed)     Henry. 
By  the  king.  The  secreury  of 
state,    minister    for    foreign 
affairs, 

Count  de  Limonaoe. 
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Congress  at  Vienna-^Expectattons  formid  vf  it — Grounds  of  that  Expi€iaHmt$ 
'-^Monarchs  and  Statetnun  mis0mbled  tberf^^Tteir  Clutracttrs^^IUmdrki 
an  the  frincipal  Subjects  nvbich  *u}ould'Comf  before  the  Congrgsi-^Tbe  Affairs 
of  Poland — Tb$  Advantages  of  its  Independence  examined^  as  relates  to  the 
People  ihemseives,  and  to  Europe  at  large^-^Tbe  Case  ofSaxot^  $onsidi^ed 
— The  Stmtef  of  Germany  and  Italy. 


BY  the  treaty  of  Paris  it  was  de- 
claredy  in  general  terms,  that 
'Mi  the  powers  engaged  on  both 
sides  in  the  late  war  should  send 
plenipotentiaries  to  Vienna,  for  the 
pnrpobe  of  regulating  in  a  genera] 
congress  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  completing  the  enactments 
of  that  treaty.     From  this  congress 
much  was  expected,  and  not  with- 
out reason  ;  for,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  conduct  of  the  allied  powers 
towards  France,  and  on  the  decla-* 
rations  which  they  put  forth,  un- 
called for,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
.that  they  were  not  prompted  by 
self-interest  or  ambition,  but  solely 
amd  exclusively  by  a  sincere  and 
ardent  wish  to  restore  to  all  Eu- 
rope the  blessings  of   permanent 
tranquillity  and  independence;  and, 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  heal  the 
wounds  which  had  been  in6fcted  on 
this  fairest  portion  of  the  globe  for 
upwards  of  20  years; — when   we 
moreover  reflecr,  that  in  one  strik- 
ing instance  they  had  prov^  that 
these  promises  and  professions  were 
not  mere  words,    but    had    been 
amply  redeemed  by  their  conduct, 
and  that,  in  this  instance,  just  re- 
taliation might  have    pleaded   in 
favour  of  the  views  of  ambitiop  and 
^self-interest; — when  all  these  things 
.  were  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  deep  impres^on  which  each  of 
the  allies  must  have  felt  ef  the  mi- 
series of  war,  ai^dthe  self*de8truc- 
tit^e  tendency,  of  ambition,  guided. 


to  the  exhausted  state  of  their  re- 
spective   territories ;— even     those 
who  put  the  l«ast  faith  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  princes  mi^ht  have  been 
led  to  augur  semethmg  grand  asid 
good  from  the  congress  of  Vienna* 
There  "wja^s  still   another  circftm- 
stjance  which  might  have  justified 
such  an  expectation:  at  tnis  Con- 
gress were  to  be  assembled  the  mcu 
narchs  themselves;  not  merely  •their 
ministers,  who  might  have  felt  lets 
interest  in  bringing  the  deliberii- 
tions  and  decisions  of  the  congreiw 
to  a  favourable  conclasion.    Many 
think,  that  if  kings  were  not  te 
put  so  much  faith  and  feliaiice  an 
they  do  on  their  ministers) — if,  oa 
the  contrary,  they  were  to  look  mom 
into  their  own  affairs,  and  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  their  sub- 
jects,— it  would  be  better  both  for 
themselves    and    those    who    are 
placed  under  their  dominion:  hence 
it  might  have  been  hoped  that,  ait 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  where  mo- 
narchs  were  to  see  and  judge  for 
themselves,  more  regard  Uian  usual 
would  be  paid  to  the  dictates  of 
moderation  and  justice;  and  this 
hope  must  have  been  strengthened 
by  a  reflection  en  the  personal  cha*^ 
racters,  and  the  past  sufferings  and 
experience  of  those  monarchs.  The 
emperbr  Alexander  had,  more  than 
any  of  the  others,   established  a 
character .  for  simplicity,  modera- 
tion and  justice  i  his  whole  behavi- 
our, pot  Qnly  while  he  was  in  £iig«- 
,  land. 
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kod^  bnt  antecedently  daring  the 
campaign  in  France,  had  led  to  the 
belief  tnat  he  was  far  abore  the 
ambitian  of  bein^  a  mere  conquer- 
or; that  bit  object  was  rather  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
jects which  he  already  had,  than 
to^  extend  hit  territories.  While  in 
England,  he,  principally  employed 
iiis  time  in  seeing  and  examining 
'  ihpse  insdtntionsyand  improvements 
in  machinery,  which  might  be  of 
lervice  to  his  own  country  |  so  that 
it  was  hoped  by  m»fiy,  that  a  mo- 
narch had  at  last  arisen,  who  would 
fed  more  delight  in  extending  the 
empire  of  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion than  in  war  anoconqnest.  TJie 
iang  of  Prussia  had  suffered  deeply 
in  hie  wars  with  Bonaparte }  not 
merely  as  a  sovereign,  but  as  a 
husband ;  he  was  believed  to  be  of 
'a  very  domestic  habit,  and  turn  of 
mind,  and  still  to  feel  dee|>ly  for' the 
death  of  his  queen :  these  circum- 
stances, united  to  what  they  all  had 
$o  recently  witnessed  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  war  and  ambition,  it  was 
Jioped  would  have  induced  him,  at 
ibe  congress  of  Vienna,  to  raise  his 
▼oice  and  exert  his  influence  in  fa- 
vour of  those  schemes  alone  which 
bad  £Qar  their  object  the  real  ^ood 
of  monarchs  as  well  as  subjects. 
Less  perhaps  was  expected  from 
the  emperor  of  Austria  than  from 
cither  the  king  of  Prussia  or  the 
emperor  of  Russia  ;  for,  though  he 
had  sttdered  dreadfully  from  his 
wan  with  Bonaparte,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  in  his  personal  chai^- 
ter  too  much  of  the  monarch ;  too 
little  adaptation  to  circumstances; 
loo  great  a  fondness  for  parade  and 
ofitenution;  too  little  sympathy 
.with  the  condition  of  mankihd  at 
latge.  From  the  other  sovereigns 
who  assembled  at  Vienna,  the  kings 
tt  Bavaria*  Wurtemberg  and  Den- 
Marl^  little  was  exfiecvsai  for^ wha^ 


ever  their  personal  characters  migbt 
be,  they  possessed,  comparatividy^ 
so  little  influence,  that  they  would 
be  obliged  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  views  and  plans  of  ofke  or  other 
of  the  three  great  sovereigns. 

Besides  tl^  monarchs  who  ivere 
assembled  at  the  congre&s  ofVieuna* 
there  were  the  ministers  of  England 
and  France ;  lord  Castlereagh  from 
the  former,  and  Talleyrand  from 
the  latter.  The  influence  of  £ng« 
land  at  the  congress  ought,  on  many 
accounts,  to  have  been  very  great: 
she  alone,  of  all  the  powers  which 
had  been  engaged  in  the  contest 
with  Bonaparte,  had  never  been 
conquered;  she  alone  had  never 
despaired  of  the  liberation  of  £0* 
tope  :  by  her  perseverance  he  had 
been  finally  overthrown ;  by  her 
example  the  allies  had  been  encou- 
raged to  go  on  in  the  arduous  ccfth 
test :  she  had  made  most  wondeiful 
and  unparalleled  exertions  to  aid 
them  both  with  men  and  money. 
Nor  were  her  interests  at  the  con-i 
gress  of  Vienna  committed  to  a  man 
who  either  was  ignorant  of  the^,  or  • 
who  was  incapable  of  supporting 
them  with  intelligence  and  firmness. 
At  the  time  when  the  allies  were  on 
the  point  of  gaining  possession  of 
Paris,  when  Bonaparte  was  in  their 
rear,  they  were  saved  from  retreat 
and  probable  desthiction,  they  were 
secured  in  their  grand  object,  by 
lord  Castlereagh.  But  as  £n^. 
land  had  little  or  nothing  to  ask 
for  herself  at  this  congress,  she  w^ 
therefore  the  better  entitled  to  raise 
her  voice  for  those  nations  in  Eu- 
rope who  had  claims  on  her  regard* 
forjustice  and  liberty.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, therefore,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  able  as  well  as  disi>oM» 
on  the  part  of  his  country,  to  be- 
nefit the  cause  of  libetty  at  Vienna 
as  esseatmlly  as  lie  had  done  at 
f^uis^  aodashb^untryhaddone 
^irougbt 
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diroughdut  the  whole  of  the  war 
against  France. 

There  was  one  object  which  his 
icountry  more  particularly  demand* 
ed  of  him;  and  this  object,  too, 
was  not  connected  with  her  own 
interest^  but  with  the  cause  of  hu« 
nianity*  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
the  French  were  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  the  slave  trade  for  the 
space  c^  five  years,  under  the  pre* 
text  that  this  period  was  absQlutely 
necessary  to  supply  her  West  India 
islands  with  slaves.  At  this  article 
of  the  U-eaty  the  people  of  Great 
Bntsun  were  so  indignant,  that  the 
wince  regent  eave  instructions  to 
lord  Cast&reagn  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  procure  at  Vienna 
the  total  and  immediate  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  not  only  from 
France,  but  sdso  from  all  the  other 
European  powers  which  still  car- 
ried It  on.  This  object  therefore 
he  was  to  press :  and  as  all  'the 
other  objects  which  it  was  supposed 
lie  was  directed  to  use  his  endea- 
TOUT  to  accomplish  were  of  the 
same  nature, — ^all  equally  uncon- 
nected with  the  particular  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  and  conducive  to 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  Eu- 
fope,^it  was  hoped  that  he  would 
be  successf  uL 

It  was  for  some  time  doubtful, 
whether  France  was  enfitled  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  the  congress  at 
Vienna^  as  the  object  of  tl^t  couf 

EMS  was  to  settle  what  had  been 
t  undetermined  by  the  treaty  of 
Piatis,  and  bj  that  treaty  every 
thine  connected  with  the  interests 
of  France  had  been  arranged.  But 
FraniCjp,  even  uiider  her  new  sove- 
reign, bad  not  lost  her  national  dis- 
position to  intrigue ;  and  Talley- 
rand  urged  so  strongly  the  right 
of  his  country  to  take  a  nut  in  the 
delibftatioitf  of  the  congress,  that 


he  was  permitted  to  come,  to  Vk 
enna.  It  was  impossible  to  anti* 
cipate  any  good  from  the  result  of 
this  congress,  so  far  as  France  was 
concerned,  when  either  the  national 
character  or  the  individual  chsyac^i. 
ter  of  her  ambassador  was  coim* 
dered.  The  compression  of  her 
territories  by  the  treaty  of  P>iris 
within  those  liinits  which  existed  ia 
the  year  1 792,  had  deeply  wounded 
the  ambition  and  the  love  of  glorf 
which  seem  almost  innate,  aiul  are 
ceruinly  the  most  powerfiil  pas* 
sions,  in  the  breasts  of  all  French* 
nfen.  They  could  hardly  ^expscty- 
at  the  congress  of  Viemu^  to  ia^ 
trigue  with  such  skill  and  eSsct  9$ 
to  set  aside  the  treaty  of  Paris,  aad 
obuin  an  enlargement  of  their  ceiw 
ritories  i  the  experience  and  remem* 
brance  of  their  conduct  was  too 
recent  in  the  minds  of  all  the  allies 
to  encourafi'e  such  a  hope ;  but  thejf 
probably  did  expect  that  they: 
would  stir  up  jealousies  in  thos^ 
allies  wliich  would  eventually  dis-^ 
solve  their  connexion,  and  thus 
afford  France  an  opportunity  of 
regaining  part  of  what  had  been 
wrested  from  her.  There  is  rea- 
son to  suspect,  also,  that  France 
sent  her  ambassador  to  the  conmss 
with  the  hope  that,  as  the  object 
df  that  confess  was  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  £iiropt,  an  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  of  bringing  into 
discussion  the  maritime  rights  of 
Great  Britain*-4iot9  perhaps,  under 
any  sanguine  expectation  that  these 
rights  would  be  injured,  or  even 
that  Great  Britain  would  permit 
them  to  be  caUed  in  question  1  but 
anticipating,  from  the  mere  stirring 
np  of  this  question,  ill-will  between^ 
Briuin  and  some  of  her  dlies,  and* 
thus,  benefit  to  France.  Nor  was 
this  a  groundless  anticipation;  for 
Russia,  jt  is  wdl  known,  notwith- 
standing her  vriQingness  to  aKtibe   <• 
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to  BritciH)  her  juM  share  in  the  over- 
throw of  Bonaparte,  still  retained 
the  principles  on  whrch  the  empress 
.  Gutherine  had  acted  in  the  establish - 
fluent  of  the  maritime  confederacy 
at  the  close  (»f  the  American  war. 
'  Such  being,  it  is  probable,  the 
¥iews  and  hopes  of  France j  she 
oonld  not  possibly  have  chosen  a 
more  fit  J)erson  to  send  to  Vienna ' 
Cot  their  accomplish menc  than  Tal- 
Idyrand :  a  statesman  certainly  of 
the  higkest  class,  es|)ecially  where 
things  were  to  be  settled,  principal- 
ly,   at  personal    interviews ;    and 
who,  it  is  well  known,  would  exert 
himself  to  the'  utmost,  not  only  for 
the  aggrandizetneht  of  France,  but, 
if  an  opportunity  offered,  for -the 
cnitailinent  of  the  maritime  rights 
of  Briton.     He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  fully  sensible  of  the  delicate 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed : 
he  appeared  as  ambassador  from  a 
nation  which  had  just  been  con- 
quered, to  whom  terms  much  more 
honourable  and  favourable  tlian  she 
had  any  reason  to  expect  had-  been 
'  granted ;  that  could  not,  with  any' 
grace  or  feasible  pretence,  inter- 
fere in  the  deliberations  at  Vienna  ; 
and  that  wats  still  regarded  with  a 
saspicious  eye  by  the  allied  powers : 
be  also  must  have  reflected,  that 
the  armies  .of  the  allies,  those  al- 
lies which  had  entered  Paris  in  tri- 
umph, were  not  yet  disbanded — 
that  they  were  actually  hovering 
over  the  confines  of  France— and 
that,  if  his  demands,  or  even  the 
CJtpression  of  his  wishes  or  hopes,  ■ 
were  urged  with  improper  eager- 
ness and  presump>tion,  his  country 
might*  be  again  over^run.     With 
respect  even  to  iny  plan  of  curbing 
•the  power  6(  Britain  on  the  sea,  he 
nlust  have  known  that  it  woilld  be 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  ut- 
most caution :  for,  however  desir- 
ous |be  emperor,  of  Russia  might 


be  to  establish  a  new  maritime  code, 
he  could  not  b^  expected  to  urge  it 
against  Britain  at  this  tilne,  and, 
coming  from  France,  he  would 
view  k  with,  great  distruU.  Tal- 
leyrand, therefore,  had  a  very  dif» 
ficult  task  to  perform  ;  but  his .  ta- 
lents and  experience  were  equal  to 
his  situation ;  and,  what  is  one  of  his 
chief  excellencies  as  a  statesman, 
they  are  most  completely  develop- 
ed and  available  when  they  are 
most  n«eded. 

The  grand  object  which.the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  professed  to  have 
in  vifw,  was  to  restore  Europe  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  condition 
in   wliich  it  was  previous   to   the 
French   revolution;  only   altering 
that  condition  so  far  as  tnight  be 
deemed  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
inferior  states.     The  experience  of 
the  French  revolution  had*  proved 
that  these  inferior  states,  enable  to 
protect  and  defend  themselves,  must " 
necessarily  fall  under  the  power  of 
their  stronger  neighbour  in  the  case 
of  another  war.    Thts  had  been  far 
laily  exemplified  with  respect  to  the 
small   stales  of  Germany:   being 
contiguous   to  France,    they  had 
easily  fallen  into  her  power  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
volution, aiid  thus  contributed  to 
render  her  more  equal  to  a  contest 
with  the  great  states  of  Europe, 
even    when    united    against    her. 
And  as  France,  from  me  military 
spirit  which  had  been  infused  into 
hfer;  and  from  the  immense  armies 
that  she  would  still  possess  when  her 
prisoners    were  restored, — ^armies 
composed  of  men  who  were  totally 
indisposed  and  unqualified  for  the 
occupations     and    enjoyments   of 
peaceful  and  civil  life, — was  still  the 
great  object  of  suspicion  and  alarm 
to    the  rest  of  the  continent  of  * 
Europe,   it   became  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  sutes  which  bordcr- 
.  ed 
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ed  on  het  texrt tones.  On  this  prin- 
•ciple,  Belgioxn,  even  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  had  been  aAnexed  to  Hol- 
land. But  the  congress  of  Vienna 
professed  to  have  greater  objects  in 
view  than  even  the  protection  of 
the  smaller  states  against'  the  am- 
bition  and  power  of  France ;  they 
professed  to  assemble  for  thfe  grand 
and  beneficent  purpose  of  doin?  all 
in  their  power  to  save  Europe  from 
future  wars,  and  of  bestowing  on 
lis  inhabitants  a  greater  portion  of 
national  and  .individual  security, 
independence  and  happiness,  than 
they  had  ever  enjoyed.  The  allied 
monarchs  declared  that  these  ob- 
jects were  so  near  their  hearts,  that, 
m  order  to  secure  them,  they  would 
Tnost  cheerfully  sacrifice  their  own 
individual  interests,  and  exhibit 
themselves  no  longer  as  warlike 
and  ambitious,  but  as  peaceful  and 
patriotic  monarchs. 

The  settlement  and  concerns  of 
Poland,  Saxony,  and  the  smaller 
states  df  Germany  and  Italy,  ne- 
cessarily  came  within  the  professed 
purpose  and  wish  bf  the  allied  mo- 
narchs ;  and  on  each  of  these  great 
difficulties  arose;  difficulties,  the 
existence  of  which  too  plainly  and 
fatally  proved,  that  the  allies  were 
not  inclined  to  act  so  disinte- 
restedly as  they  had  professed  and 
^mised. 

As  they  had  inveighed '  against 
the  ambition  of  Bonaparte ;  as  tfaey, 
in  common,  with  their  subjects,  had 
traced  all  the  calamities  of  Europe 
to  this  cause ;  it  whs  to~  be  hoped 
that  they  would  have  done  away 
that  first  example  of  despoliation 
which  had  served  as  an  excuse  for 
kim,  and  have  restored  Poland  to 
her  national  independence.  We 
Deed  hot  remind  our  readers  of  the 
partitions  of  that  unhappy  couni  ry ; 
nor  that  Russia,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
ttia^—powers    that  had    suffered 


dreadfully  from  Bonaparte,  who 
were  loud  in  their  outcry  against  bis 
tyranny  and  unprincipled  ambition^ 
—had  gone  before  him  in  the  accurs- 
ed path,  and  had  seized  on  Foland 
with  even  less  pretence  to  justice 
than  he  could  generally  put  forth* 
Nor  can  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
Great  Britain  particularly,  plead 
guiltless  to  this  partitbn  of  Poland : 
she  did  not  inured  participate  in  iti 
but  she  did  not  endeavour  to  avert 
it ;  she  did  not  rottse  herself  as  be* 
came  the  friend  and  protector  of 
freedom,  the  avenger  and  punisher 
of  injustice.  How  different  her  con- 
duct to  Bonaparte!  so  diffierent,  in- 
deed, that  a  suspicion  almost  un- 
,  avoidably  rises  in  the  breasts  of  her 
best  and  sincerest  friends,  and  will 
be  fondly  cherished  by4ier  ene- 
"mies,  that  some  other  feding  than  a 
hatred  of  tyranny  armed  her  against 
Bonaparte,  while  she  was  the  calm 
and  unprotesting  spectator  of  the 
division  of  Poland: 

But,  while  we  thus  hold  up  the 
partition  of  Poland  as  one  great 
cause  of  the  future  calahnities  of 
Europe,  and  reprobate  it  as  an 
instance  of  the  most  barefaced  in- 
justice recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  we  are  far  from  antici- 
pating, from  what  is  termed  the  re- 
storation of  this  country,  all  the 
blessings  and  benefits  which  are 
fondly  dwelt  upon  by  those  who 
are  apt,  in  every  case,  to  imagine 
that  the  inhabitants  of  every  coun- 
try feel  and  tliink,  and  hope  and 
fear,  exactly  as  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain do.  A  little  refleciion  on  the 
condition  of  the  Poles  will  prevent 
us  from  indulging  erroneous  ideas 
on  this  subject :  and  though  it  may 
not  (and  ought  not  to)  reconcile  us 
to  the  conduct  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  in  the  partition  of 
Poland ;  yet  it  will  prevent  us  from 
anticipating  all  those  benefits,  froni 
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%rhat  IS  tensed  ih^  restoration  of 
thts  coontrfy  which  we  might 
otherwise  do. 

In  Poland,  generally  speaking, 
there  is  no  middle  class  of  people  i 
they  are  all  either  nobles  or  slaves: 
the  land  is  entirely  in  possession  of 
the  former,  who  do  not  let  ijt  out 
in  farms,  as  in  Britain  and  other 
countries,  but  who  keep  it  in  their 
possession,  and  cultivate  it  by  means 
of  their  slaves.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  the  real  and  enlightened  friend 
of  liberty,  he  who  is  iu>t  led  astray 
by  names,  would  wish  diat  Poland 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  slavery  might  be  abolish- 
ed i  that  those  who  are  now  slaves 
should  rise  to  the  di?nity,'the  know- 
ledges, and  the  privileges  o£  free- 
men. jBut  is  this  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished by  what  is  termed  the 
restoration  of  Pohmd  ?  by  merely 
imiting  Poland  again  into  one  king- 
dom, and  allowing  a  native  prince 
to  reign  over  it  ?  We  are  grossly 
mistaken,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
restoration  of  Poland,  that  is,  pla- 
cing it  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
was  before,  will  really  benefit  the 
mass  of  the  population:  it  un- 
doubtedly will  benefit  the  aristo- 
cracy, but  not  them ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  event  can  be  much 
desired  by  them :  it  may  indeed  be 
desired  in  soine  degree,  because 
^ven  the  most  ignorant  and  lowest 
slaves  have  so  much  national  feel- 
ing about  them,  that  they  would 
prefer  the  same  state  of  slavery 
under  a  native  to  that  under  a  fo- 
reign pnnct.  Bj^t,  independently 
of  this  feelinfi^,  which  b  praise- 
worthy and  nd)le  only  when  it  is 
enlightened,  whep  it  arises  from,  or 
is  confirmed  by,  a  sense  of  civil  and 
43olitical  liberty,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land can  be  an  object  of  anxious 
wish  to  the  great  mass  of  the  po- 


pulation* Even  if  this  ifitoratioa 
were  likely  to  meliorate  Acir  con* 
dition,  they  could  scarcely  feel  a 
desire  for  it ;  for  their  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  are  so  low,  that^ 
to  them,  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
political  liberty— ^blessings  in  de- 
fence of  which  Englishmen  would 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood* 
—are  scarcely  intelligible.  But  it 
may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the 
Polish  aristocracy,  if  their  country 
were  again  united,  and  governed 
by  a  native  monarch,  that  is,  if  it 
again  possessed  natidnal  independ- 
ence, would  meliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  their  peasants :  nay, .  we  are 
even  disposed  to  go  further,  and  to 
state  it  as  probable,  that  the  pea- 
santry of  Poland,  divided  as  it  is, 
are  more  likely  to  rise  in  character, 
and  in  comfort,  than  if  their  na^ 
tional  independence  were  restored. 
We  are  well  aware,  that  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  troops  which  Po- 
land supplied  to  the  army  of  Bo^ 
naparte,  when  he  promised  the  re- 
storation of  that  kingdom,  afibrd 
an  undoubted  proof  tnat  the  mass 
of  the  population  are  sensible  of  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  and  anxious 
to  obtain  them :  but  we  should  be 
disposed  to  doubt,  whether  this 
circumstance  even  proved  that  they 
were  alive  to  a  feeling  of  national 
independence,  much  less  of  indivi- 
dual liberty.  For  we  should  always 
recollect  tlie  state  of  society  in  Po- 
land :  there,  a  noble  has  the  entire 
disposal  of  the  services  of  his  pea- 
santry; and,  probably,  the  peasant- 
ry enter  into  th^  feelings  and 
wishes  of  their  master.  Consequent* 
ly,  the  latter  can  at  any  time  bring 
into  the  field  a  large  body  of  trooos  s 
and  their  number  oidy  proves*  nis 
wealth  (for  wealth  there  is  estimat- 
ed by  the  number  of  slaves  on  an 
estate)  and  his  power^  not  the  sen- 
timenu  and  feelix]^  of  the  soU 
-  diersj 
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diers ;  ^  leasts  only  their .  sentU 
xnents  and  feelings  so  far  as  they 
take  their  origin  from  the  senti* 
ments  and  feelings  of  their  master. 
In  shorty  we  may  compaore  (though 
the  comparisony  perhaps,  is  too  fa- 
Vou^ble  for  the  Poles,)  the  Polish 
army  whidt  came  forward  under 
their  native,  nobility,  when  Bona- 
rarte  promised  the  restoration  of 
'Pobndy  to  the  Highland  clans  who 
volunteered  under  their  chiefs  in 
the  rebellions  of  1715  and  174^5. 
Neither  of  them  had  any  idea  of 
civil  or  political  liberty ;  both  were, 
in  fact,  slaves  to'  their  masters ; 
and,  in  both  cases,  no  inference 
could  be  drawn,  but  what  resj^cted 
the  sentiments  and  power  of  those 
masters.— -When,  therefore,  ihe  re- 
storation of  Poland  is  dwelt  upon 
vrixh  such  rapture,  we  sliould  be 
careful.that  we  are  not  led  astray 
by  words;  we  should  take  care 
that  we  are  not  advocating  the 
the  cause  and  interests  of  the  Po- 
lish nobility  alone,  and  completely 
overlooking  the  cause  and  interests 
of  the  people  at  large ;  respecting 
whom  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
prove  ^at  their  Condition  is  worse 
under  Russia,  Austria,  or  Prussia, 
than  It  was  under  their  native 
princes» 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misun- 
derstood: we  are  far  from  saying 
that  the  peasantry  of  Poland  have 
no  claims  on  o\ir  interest :  they  in- 
halnt  one  of  the  finest  countries  in 
Europe ;  and,  perhaps,  few  people 
are  below  them  with  regard  to  all 
that  is  desirable  and  noble  in  hu- 
man nature;  they  are  «v^n  so  sunk 
in  ignorance,  that  they  are  not 
alive  to  the  wretchedness  of  their 
condttion.}  to  the  rank  which  they 
ought  to  hold,  or  to  their  own  rights 
and  capabilities.  Her^  then,  is 
ample  room  for  meKoration ;  and 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  the're<» 
storation  of  Poland  would  t>e  ,tfie 
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means:  i^  meliorating^  the  eondt- 
tion  of  the  Poles ;  if  there  were  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Polish  no^. 
bility  would  possess  more  power^ 
or  be  inspired  by  a  stronger  inclii 
nation  to  take  wise  and  effectual 
measures,  gradually  to  abolish  the 
slavery  of  uieir  peasants  thatr  they  ■ 
now  do,  while  their  country  is  di- 
vided f  then,  in' addition  to  the  whh 
we  feet  for  the  restoration  of  Po» 
land,  because  we  think  national  in* 
dependence  a  blessing,  we  should 
experience  the  much  stronger  wish 
for  this  event,  arising  from  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  infinitely  greater 
blessings  of  civil  and  political  free* 
dom.  How  very  little  mere  na- 
tional independence  is  worth,  the 
example  of  Spain  most  clearly  dis-' 
plays :  had  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
(Contest  with  the  French,  been  ani- 
mated with  a  hatred  of  tyranny  in 
general,  and  not  merely  a  hatred  of 
tyranny  because  it  was  foreign,  they 
would  now  exhibit  a  far  different 
spectacle  from  what  they  do. 

But  all  these  considerations  are 
quite  foreign  to  the  restoration  of 
Poland,  as  connected  with  the  past 
conduct  and  late  professions  of  Kus- 
sia.  Neither  that  power,  nor  Au- 
stria, nor  Prussia,' can  possibly  be 
justified  with  respect  to  the  parti- 
tion of  that  country,  even  if  their 
sole  object  had  been  its  benefit, 
and  if  they  had  conscientiously  pur- 
sued that  object,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  respective  portions  which  ' 
fell  to  their  lot.  In  private  life,  the 
rule,  >[ever  to  dq  ^yil  that  good 
may  come,  is  a  safe  and  an  s^mi- 
rable  one ;  but  it  is  much  morc^ap- . 
plicable  when  applied  to  the  con- 
duct of  nations ;  though,  from  li- 
mited views  of  real  policy,  it  is 
too  often  considered  as  impracti-, 
cable  or  hurtful  with  respect  to 
them.  From  the  partition  of  Po- 
land a  consequence  resulted,  not 
only  to  those  who  were  guilty  of 
T  it. 
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k,  bat  t6  all  Ctftope^  which  tbef 
Ktde  anticipated  at  the  time  that 
event  took  place :  they  otight  there- 
fore t6  have  done  away  completely 
all  vestige  of  that  act  of  ]njnstice» 
#hich  had  infused  its  deadly  poison 
fo  deeply  and  widely ;  they  should 
have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  come 
forward  with  a  decisive  proof,  a 
proof  "which  all  Europe  would  have 
applauded^  that  they  had  warred 
Aot  against  the  person,  but  the  prin- 
ciples, of  Bonaparte ;  and  that,  as 
they  themselves  had  set  him  the 
example  of  injustice,  they  were  re- 
aolved  to  make  all  die  atonement  in 
riieir  power,  by  a  practical  confes- 
sion of  their  misdeed  in  the  resto- 
ration of  Poland. 

■  The  emperor  Alexander  was 
particularly  called  upon  to  act 
thus ;  he  had  voluntarily  held  him- 
self up  as  the  liberator  of  Europe ; 
a^  unambitious  of  conquest ;,  as  de- 
sirous not  only  of  restoring  Europe 
to  the  state  in  which  she  was  prior 
SO  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Evolution,  but  also  of  putting 
dawn  all  the  unjust  and  ambitious 
principles  on  which  France  had  so 
long  acted.  He  must  have  been 
sensible  that»  unless  these  princi- 
ples were  completely  put  do^n  and 
disclaimed  by  the  conduct  of  the 
allies»  the  mere  re-establishment  of 
the  European  states  would  be  of 
little  avail :  he  must  have  known, 
that  he  had  given  mankind  reason 
to  belbve  that  the  misery  occasion- 
ed by  the  ambition  and  intrigues  of 
France  had  taught  him  that  sove- 
reigns had  other  interests,  as  well 
as  other  duties^  besides  the  ezten- 
•km  of  their  territories ;  and  that 
from  htm  they  expected  immedi- 
ate and  substantial  result;  of  this 
£ataUy*leamt  lesson. 

On  other  grounds  also  '(what- 
ever  might  be  the  hopes  of  £u<* 
rope  from  the  profes&ions  of  Alex. 


ander)  they  were  nitnraUy  zniS^ 
ous  that  he  should  restore  Poland 
to  a  real  independence.  The  em- 
pire of  Russia  was  already  enor« 
mous;  from  its  internal  construc- 
tion, however,  it  was  not  alarm- 
ing to  the'odier  governments  of 
Europe ;  but  if  it  advanced  more 
to  the  west  and  south-«if  it  incor« 
porated  more  cohipact  and  fruitful 
territories,  there  was  reason  to 
dread  its  power.  The  plan  and 
policy  of  the  Russian  sovereigns, 
from  the  lime  of  Peter  the  Great, 
had  uniformly  been  to  mix  more 
and  more  with  the  politics  of  west- 
em  Europe;  and  (as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked)  the  last  cam* 
paign  had  brought  the  Russian 
emperor  more  prominently  for- 
ward, and  given  him.  much  more 
influence  than  any  of  his  pri^e*- 
cessors.  If  therefore  he  should 
secure  Poland,  he  would  gain  a 
footing  in  Europe  which  might 
bring  more  dreadful  consequences 
than  had  resulted  even  from  the 
power  which  he  had  so  essenttalljr 
contributed  to  overthrow;  since^ 
thoueh  at  present  the  population 
of  his  wide  empire  is  little  appli* 
cable  to  military  purposes  at  a  di- 
stance from  home ;  y6t,  if  Poland 
were  incorporated  with  it,  it  wotiUf 
give  him  a  resting-place  where  he 
might  collect  and  recruit  those 
forces  which  he  had  brought  together 
from  theremotest  boundaries  of  Asia* 
On  these  grounds,  therefore,  it 
was  desirable  that  Poland  ^onld^ 
if  possible,  be  invested  with  a  real  in- 
dependence I  with  an  hiidependeeee 
which,  by  meliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  great  mass  ^her  people^ 
might  animate  them  to  defend  their 
country  against  the  attempts  of 
Russia,  and  t^us  constitute  it  the 
barrier  betwecfn  that  pbwer  and  the 
rest  of  Europe!,.  Such  ougbt  to 
have  been  tlie  object  of  the  cbn* 
gxes$  of  Vieona  witli  respect  t<i 
Poland: 
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Pohadi  how  iartbcy  had  that  ob- 
ject in  yiewy  and,  it  they  had  itt 
bow  far  they  have  obtained  it»  will 
be  seen  when  in  our  subsequent 
Volume  we  are  called  upon  to  de- 
tail its  proceedings  and  their  result. 
The  case  of  Saxony  (which  it 
was  understood  would  also  come  be« 
fore  the  congress)  was  much  more 
difficult  and  important  in  a  moral 
though  not  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  than  the  case  of  Poland*  The 
latter  country  had  been  for  some 
time  divided,  and  in  the  possession 
c€  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia; 
and  therefore  it  might  not  be  ex* 
pected,  that  the  professions  of  the 
sovereigns  of  these  countries  in.  be« 
half  €n  moderation  and  justice 
would  extend  so  far  in  their  execu- 
tion as  the  giving  up  of  Poland,  and 
its  restoration  to  the  condition  and 
privileges  of  an  actually  independ- 
ent government.  But  Saxony  was 
fli&rently  situated;  and  it  may 
nskturaUy  be  asked.  On  what  possi- 
ble ground  could  the  case  of  Saxony 
come  before  sovereigns  who  bad 
claimed  honour  to  themselves  for 
their  moderation,  and  for  tlieir  ab- 
horrence of  all  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  Bonaparte^  But  Saxony 
was  a  conquered  country.  Did 
they  then  mean  still  to  retain  the 
barbarous  and  unjust  idea,  that  the 
conquest  of  a  country  ?ave  a  right 
to  the  conquerors  to  dispose  of  it 
as  they  thought  proper,  or  to  re- 
serve it  for  themselves  ?  If  they  did, 
they  had  emancipated  themselves 
but  very  partially  and  imperfectly 
fironi  the  principles  of  Bonaparte. 
jFrance  wasacQnqoeredoountty;  but 
France  they  did  not  treat  as  such : 
931  the  territories  wfaidb  they  had 
vrtflted  frosB  France  werr  conquer- 
ed countries;  but  theiK  w«re either 
aietoaUy  restored,  ^r  it  wae  natu* 
nlly  ^pectf  d  from  the  professions 
of  the  allied  sofereigQftlnqr  would 


be  restored,  to  their  national  iqde* 
pendence,  and  dieir  old  station  and 
rank  in  Eurppe.  What«  tben»  ha4 
Saxony  done  to  be  made  an  ex-* 
ception  ?  The  ultimate  success  of 
Europe  against  Bonaparte,  it  was 
virtually  acknowledged  by  the  con* 
querors  themselves,  had  been  in  a 
^eat  measure  owing  to  the  fyd* 
mgs  and  resistance  of  the  peopli 
themselves;  and  the  allied  sove-i 
reigns  had  eiven  the  world  rea^n 
to  believe,  mat  the  happiness  of  the 
people  in  all  they  had  done,  and  is 
all  they  meant  to  do,  at  Vienna^ 
was  their  principal  and  cherished 
object.  .  But  the  people  of  Saxoor 
were  perhaps  the  most  enlightened^ 
industrious  and  happy  of  all  Ger» 
man^ ;  and  this  condition,  if  aot 
obtamed  for  them,  had  been  ae* 
cured  and  extended  to  them  by 
their  sovereign  and  bis  govemmenc 
Why,  then,  even  propose  to  alter 
her  government?  why  propose  that 
that  feeling  of  nationad  independir 
ence  should  be  destroyed  by  hucor^ 
porating  them  with  another  state, 
which  must  at  the  same  time  weakf 
en  the  sources  of  their  happiness  f 
The  reason  given  was,  tiiat  the 
king  of  Saxony  had  been  the  frieod 
and  ally  of  Bonaparte ;  this  was 
the  reason  for  dethroning  him ;  and 
as  the  allied  sovereims  were  desir^ 
ous  of  placing  the  whole  of  Eurdpe 
in  sucn  a. state  of  equipoise  with 
regard. to  power,  as  should  dlmt- 
ni^  the  probability  of  future  wars^ 
it  was  moreover  supposed  to  be 
their  object  to  annex  Saxony  to 
Ptussta*  Here  then  are  twe  ques^^ 
tions  to  be  considered;  whether  the 
king  of  Saxony  ought  to  be  6tm 
throned  ?  and,  if  he  ought,  vhac 
oujg4it  to  become  of  Saxony  ? . 

The  king  of  Saxony,  itwaseoiv 

tended,  deserved  no soerey:  hehad. 

adhered  to  fi<Misqparee  to  the  last* 

sod  therefiife  ought  to  sufilBr  the 

T2  fate 
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fete  of  Bon4t)^rte:  zoA  this  was 
the  laneuage  of  sovereigns,  who 
all  ifl  their  turns  had  adhered  to 
Bonaparte ;  who  had  joined  with 
him  in  many  of  his  schemes  of  a/n- 
bition  and  conquest.    Did  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  forget  that,  by  the 
treaty  of  Tikit,  he  agreed  to  par* 
Cicipate  in  the  spoliation  of  Prus- 
sia?   Did  the  king  of  Prussia  for- 
get his  conduct  towards  Hanover  ? 
Did  the  emperor  of  Austria  not  re- 
collect that)  by  giving  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  fionaparte,  he 
had.  done  more  than  any  of  the 
Other  sovereigns  to  strengthen  his 
power  ?    But  iv  was  said  they  had 
aU  left  him :  yes»  when  they  deem- 
ed it  safe ;  when  thev  found  his 
fortunes  tumbling.    The  king  of 
Saxony  thought  better  of  the  stabi- 
iky  of  his  fortune  than  he  oiIght»* 
and  therefore  adhered  to  him  longer 
than  he  ought.    But  let  us  grants 
what  indeed  after  all  must  be  con« 
<eded,  that  the  king  of  Saxony  was 
«  more  steady  and  warm  friend  of 
Bonaparte  than  any  of  the  other 
sovereigns  had  ever  beett)  ev^n  at 
the  period  of  their  most  solemn 
profeissions ;    ought  he,  therefore, 
bn  that  account   to  be  dethron- 
ed ?  This  consequence  undoubtedly 
Hrould  have  followed,  if  the  con- 
querors had  been  resolved  to  act 
€11  die  usual  principles  which  guided 
conquerors :  but  the  question  tiow. 
is.  What  should  be  the  fate  of  the 
king  of. Saxony  if  the   emperor 
•Alnander  (for  to  him  the  world 
looks  np  in  a  most  particular  man«- 
tker^  not  only  on  account  of  his 
more  open  and  frequent  professions, 
but  dso  on  account  of  his  greater 
influence,)  acted  consistently  with 
what  he  had  led  Europe  to  expect 
from  him  ?    The  path  of  modera- 
tion andjustice'^-"thepath^hicfa  d^ 
jrectly  led  to  the  accomplishment  cf 
•the  kfipes  of  Europe,  was  clear  and 


distinct.  The  king  of  Saxony  had 
been  highly  culpable  .in  adhering 
so  long  as  he  did  to  the  cause  of  Bo- 
naparte :  for  this  he  ought  perhaps 
to  be  punished.  But,  on  the  other 
hand.  Saxony  had  flourished  under 
his  dominion :  this  should  be  taken 
into  consideration;  and  it  ought^ 
first  of  all,  to  have  been  investi- 
gated by  the  allied  sovereigns, 
whether,  if  they  punished  the  king, 
they  ^ould  not  thus  also  diminiSi 
the  happiness  of  the  inhabitiints  of 
Saxony. 

To  the  people  of  France,  whoj 
^though  not  so  criminal  as  Bona- 
parte himself,  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  guiltless,  in  so  far  as  they 
enabled  nim  to  carry  on  his  crimes, 
the  allied  sovereigns  had  granted 
the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Wer* 
the  people  of  Saxony  not  to  receive 
an  equal  degree  of  favour,  because 
their  sovereign  had  been  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  Bonaparte? 
No  person  who  knew  his  character, 
who  was  acquainted  with  his  mode 
of  rule  over  Saxony,  could  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  he  approved 
of  Bonaparte's  crimes:  ne  was 
weak,  but  not  wicked.  On  "these 
considerations,  therefore,  it  might 
have  been  hoped  thai  the  king  of 
Saxony' would  not  be  punished  by 
the  deprivation  of  his  dominions* 
by  sovereigns  who  had  each  of 
them  known  and  felt  the  influence 
of  that  man,  for  his  connexion  with 
whom  it  was  thus  proposed  to  pu- 
nish him. 

If,  however,  the  fete  of  the  king 
of  Saxony  was  to  b^,  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  tcrritoriesj 
what  ought  to  be  the  fiite  of  Sax- 
ony its&t  Ought  not  the  allted 
sovereigns  to  have  addressed  the  in- 
habitants tt>  tffe  foHowing  purport: 
«*  Your  fcng  no  longer  deserves 
to  mle^ver  yott,  or  to  be  r«^' 
nised  by  Us,  because  of  his  ad* 
bcrence 
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Iwreiice  to  Bonaparte :  in  order  to 
deter  other  sovfreigns,  it  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  make  an  exam- 
ple .  of  him  ;  we  must  therefore 
deprive  him  of  his  throne;  we 
know  that  to  you  (except  in  the 
case  of  his  atuchment  to  Bona- 
parte) he  has  been  a  ^ood  prince ; 
that  Saxony  under  him  has  flou- 
ruhed  exceedingly,  so  as  now  to  be 
superior  to  most  other  parts  of 
Germany,  in  agriculture,  manu^ 
factures,  literature  and  happiness : 
these  blessings  we  wish  to  preserve 
to  you:  but  as  we  are  sensible 
t]iat  they  cannot  be  preserved  entire 
unless  national  independence  be 
preserved,  and  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people  go  with  the  govern- 
jnent,  we  cheerfully  give  you  the 
choice  of  your  new  sovereign ;  we 
do  not  wisn  to  strip  Saxony  of  any 
]>art  of  her  old  and  legitimate  ter- 
ritory, nor  to  deprive  her  of  her 
independence ;  and  though  we  feel 
ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  not 
placing  the  continuance  of  your 
prince  on  the  throile  within  your 
dioice,  we  completely  give  up  to 
you  the  selection  of  his  successor/* 
^— Such  language  would  have  been 
g;reeted  by  Europe  as  the  haibinger 
of  her  peace  and  happiness :  and 
to  such  language  the  people  of 
Saxony*  who  bad  never  approved 
of  or.  sanctioned  the  attachment  of 
their  king  to  Bonaparte,—- the  army 
*o£  Saxony,  who  by  their  defection 
from  the  tyrant,  at  the  battle  of 
lieipsic,  had  contributed  so  essen- 
tially to  the  fate  of  that  decisive 
and  glorious  day*-— were  justly  en- 
ti^d. 

But  it  was  said  that  Saxony  must 
be  annexed  to  Prussia  ;  that  the  in- 
ferior consideration  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  wishes  of  its  inhabit- 
,an|s  must  ^ive  way  to*  the  para* 
aouxit^onsideradon  o[  the  futive 
^eace  of  £urope«    Th^  object  of 


tlie  congress  of  Vienna,  k  was  gi/m 
out,  was  the  placing  of  the  various 
states  on  the  continent  of  Eurooe 
on  such  a  relative  footing,  tha(  ni-r 
ture  wars  might  be  avoided  f  or,  if 
they  took  place,  that  no  one  (k^wer^ 
as  France  had  recently  done,  might 
preponderate  so  greatly  as  to  overi 
whelm  the  rest  of  the  continent* 
This  was  certainly  a  desirable  ob- 
ject I  and  could  it  have  been  effected 
by  means  not  at  variance  with  jus- 
tice, it  would  have  been  hailed  with 
joyful  acclamations  by  every  frien4 
of  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  But  had  the  allied  sove* 
reigns  forgotten  already  one  of  the 
most  fatal  and  dreadful  infringe- 
ments which  Bonaparte  made  oa 
the  venerable  code  of  morality^ 
which  had  always  before  his  timt 
been  professed,  though,  alas !  too 
often  forgotten  in  condpct  by  th^ 
sovereigns  of  Europe,*— that  evil 
might  not  be  done  thatgood  might 
come  ?  In  no  respect  had  the  revo* 
lution  of  France,  and  especially  th^ 
military  despotism  to  which  that 
event  had  given  rise,  done  more 
mischief  to  mankind,  than  in  the 
unsettling,  and  holding  up  to  con* 
tempt,  those  principles  of  rooralitjr 
which  had  always  before  been  at 
least  professed  :  and  yet  the  allied 
sovereigns  thought  of  sanctioning 
the  new  principtes  of  Frante. 

But  let  us  consider  the  case  of 
Saxony  a  litde  more  closely:  for, 
thoij^h  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thif 
country  will  be  permitted  to  retain 
her  king,  and  to  remain  entire;  yet» 
as  there  undoubtedly  is  at  the  con- 
gress ^t  Vienna  ^even  at  the  mo* 
ment  we  are  writmg)  a  wish  to  de- 
throne the  king,  and  to  annex 
Saxony  ^to  Prussia,  (which  wish 
will  not  be  carried  into  executioq 
because  the  sovereigns  interested 
in  its  accomplishment  are  convinced 
of  its  impro|viety  and  injostice, 
T  8  but' 
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bm  for  reasons  fnnch  more  cogent 
with  governments,)  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  examine  the  arguments  ad- 
duced for  the  incprporation  of 
Saxony  with  Prussia.  The  main 
argument  is,  that  Prussia  is  much 
too  weak,  in  comparison  with  the 
pther  states  of  Europe  :  this  weak- 
ness is  particularly  dreaded  in  re- 
lation to  France  ;  the  latter  power, 
It  is  feared,  may  not  ]ong  remain 
quiet  5  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to 
Strengthen  her  neighbours  in  such 
it  manner  as  shall  defend  them 
from  being  overrun  by  her,  as 
they  were  at  the  commencement 
of  die  revolutionary  war.  for  this 
purpose,  Belgium  (as  we  shall  after* 
^ards  particularly  notice)  was  an- 
nexed to  Holland ;  iind  it  was  de* 
tirable  that  Prussia  should  be 
Strengthened  by  the  incorporation 
of  Saxony. 

Vow  the  first  objection  that 
-occurs  to  this  proposal  (setting  aside 
for  the  present  all  considerations  of 
a  monu  nature)  is,  that  Prussia 
inight  be  strengthened  in  a  much 
liiore  proper  and  natural  manner. 
By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  between  die 
emperor  Alexander  and  Bonaparte, 
a  lar^e  part  of  the  dominions  of 
»  ^Prussia  were  taken  from  her,  and 
givjen  to  Alexander  t — ^why  not  re- 
store them  ?  Has  Alexander  any 
better  claim  to  theni  than  Bona- 
parte  had  tg  most  of  his  conquests  i 
These  territories  were  not  conquer- 
ed by  Alexander,  but  bv  fik)nar 
parte,  and  given  by  the  latter  to 
the  former  ;  to  that  sovereign,  who 
had  entered  into  the  war  with 
Bonaparte  for  the  protection  of 
Prussia,  Unless  Alexander  wished 
'the  world  to  believe  that  the  artU 
f  les  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  so  far 
its  they  regarded  die  spoH  don  of 
t'russia,  were  not  compulsory  on 
him,  he  ought  to  have  taken  the 
6nt  oppommity^  after  h^  "wzi  fie^ 


from  the  shackles  of  tlie  tynmt,  to 
have  restored  to  Prussia  the  terri- 
tories of  which  she'  was  stripped. 
—Soon  after  Prussia  freed  herself 
from  Bonaparte,  a  treaty  was  en- 
tered into  between  Alexander  and 
Frederic,  by  which  the  former 
bound  himself  to  obtain  for  the 
latter  an  extent  of  territory  nearly 
if  not  quite  equal  to  what  it  had 
been  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit; 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
it  was  the  iniendon  ot  Alexander, 
as  soon  as  peace  was  restored  to 
Europe,  to  fulfil  this'  treaty  by 
restoring  those  parts  which  he^had 
recovered  from  Bonaparte.  ^  This, 
however,  was  not  his  intention  »— 
'what  he  got,  justly  belonging  to  a 
sovereign  in  whose  defence  he  had 
gone  to  war,,  from  a  man  who  had 
no  right  to  gjiye  it  away,  he  w^» 
unwilling  to  testore  to  that  sove- 
reign even  when  they  were  on  the 
most  intimate  foodng  of  public 
alliance  and  private  friendsliip  ;— • 
but  he  would  indemnify  him  by 
annexing  dominions  over  which 
neither  of  them  had  any  right  but 
*  the  riglit  of  conquests 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
the  proposed  object  of  this  annera*. 
tion  of  Saxony  to  Prussia  to 
strengthen  the  latter:  were  the 
allied  sovereigns  so  ignorant  of 
human  nature,  so  totally  unac- 
quainted with  history  ;  had  they  so 
soon  fomitten  what  nad  just  passed 
before  meir  eyes,  as  to  supposa 
that  a  kingdom  could  be  strength- 
ened by  mere  extension  of  territory? 
Did  they  think  that,  if  the  Salens 
were  averse  from  a  union  with 
l^ussia,  Prussia  would  actually  be 
benefited  by  such  a  union  ?— Their 
professed  object  was  to  render  Prus- 
sia more  capable  of  coping  with 
France,  dr  with  any  other  powet ' 
that  might  attack  her;  and  was 
t|iis  object  likely  to  be  acctmipiish^ 

'■' '   ' .  :   ^ 
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«d  by  ptoctni^  m  the  keart  of  ex* 
teiidc»i  Prussia  two  millions  of 
subjects*  discontented,  anxious  to 
le^n  their  national  character  and 
independence,  and  consequently 
te^dy  to  join  the  first  enemy  who 
should  declare  against  Prussia? 
But  it  might  be  argued,  that  their 
dissatisfaction  would  soon  wear 
away/  Let  us  at  present  grant  that : 
but  is  it  likely  it  would  wear  away 
before  another  war  broke  oiit  in 
Europe  ?  would  jt  not,  in  fact,  give 
rise  to  another  war  ?  would  it  not 
naturally  direct  the  eyes  and  the 
hqies  of  the  Saxons  to  the  French  ; 
to  that  very  people  against  whom 
cBis  measure  was  to  be  a  safeguard  ? 
would  it  not,  in  fact*  he  rendering 
the  conquest  of  Prussia  more  easy, 
by  placing  within  her  the  auxili- 
aries of  the  enemy  ?  That  this  dis- 
satisfaction would  soon  wear  away, 
is  contended,  because  it  was  so  in 
the  case  of  Scotland  soon  after  its 
union  with  England.  But  the  cases 
are  palpably  the  reverse  of  each 
other*  In  the  case  of  Scotland, 
the  union  was  that  of  a  poor  coun- 
try with  a  rich  one  ;  and  the  eBxct 
of  the  union  was,  that  the  poor 
country  soon  began  to  participate 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  rich  one. 
But  with  respect  to  Saxony  and 
Prussia,  the  latter,  comparatively 
speaking,  is  the  rich  and  well-go- 
verned, the  latter,  the  poor  and  ill* 
govenied  country  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  belieye  that,  if  th^y  were 
united,  Saxony,  as  was  the  case 
with  Scotland,  would  become  richer 
and  better  governed  than  she  had 
been  before. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  the  |^at 
object  in  view,  the  protection  of 
Prussia  against  France,  would  be 
^trj  imperfectly  obtained  by  the 
ann^ation  of  Saxony,  even  suppo»? 
ing  that  the  Saxons  were  anxious 
fox  the  union.    The  population  of 


tlie  whole  united'  k!iu;dom  would 
not  be  above  one-thirdof  the  popu« 
lation  of  France ;  and  while  the 
population  of « the  latter  country 
was  compact,  and  easily  and  quick* 
ly  available  in  case  of  war,  the 
population  of  Prussia  was  extended 
over  a  gresit  surface,  the  parts  of 
which   were  at  a  considerable  di- 
stance from  one  another,  and  coQse- 
quently  it  was  not  nearly  so  avail- 
able.     But,  after  all,  why.be  so 
anxious  to  prdtect  Prussia  against 
France  ?  They  are  not  contiguous  ; 
before  France  could  reach  Prussia, 
she  must  conquer  much  interveiv* 
ing    territory:    and   it    therefore 
would   seem  morf   adviseable  to 
erect  that  into  one  powerful  king- 
dom, as  a  barrier  against  the  en- 
croachments of  France.  Or,  if  Prus- 
sia must  be  strengthened  against 
France ;  if  the  future  tranquillity 
of  Europe  is  the  object  nearest  the 
heart  of   all  the  sovereigns  who 
have  contributed  to  pull  down  the 
despotism  of  Bonaparte;    and    if 
that  tranquillity  is  most  endangered 
by  France  on  the  side  of  Prussia  i 
why  not  strengthen  the  latter  coun* 
try  by  the  annexation  of  Hanover? 
By  doing  this,  Prussia  would  b^ 
rendered    much    more    powerful 
against  France,  than  by  the  annexa* 
tion  of  Saxonv ;  and  to  this  plan^ 
if  Britain  understood  her  real  inte« 
rests,  she  would  be  the  first  to  ac- 
cede.    We  have  always  interfered 
too  much  in.  the  awaits  of  tire  con- 
tinent;   insensible    of   our  highly 
favoured  situation,  as  a  rich  iand 
powerful  island,  which  the  conti- 
nent never  could  esbeniially  injure ' 
even  in  its  commerce,  we  have  been 
eager  to  embroil  ourselves  in  xhp 
wars  of  the  continent ;— we  have 
squandered  our  money,  in  subsidies, 
and  hardly  been  thanked  for  it; 
and  to  this  foolish  desire  of  meddling 
in  the  affiiirs  of  the  continent,  the 
T  4  connexion 
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.  coimexion  of  Hancyrer  \irich  Britain 
♦hgs  mainly  contributed.  How  in- 
jurious it  is  to  this  country,  Bona- 
*  parte  well  knew ;  for  he  was  always 
eager  to  restore  it,  because  by  its 
reconquest  he  could  exchange  it 
for  some  of  the  French  ct>lonies. — 
Had  therefore  Hanover  Wpen  an- 
2iexed  to  Prussia,  the  latter  would 
have  been  really  strengthened,  and 
Britain  woidd  have  been  free4  from 
what  she  could  well  spare  ; — ^not, 
however,  tliat  we-  should  have 
wished  even  this  annexation  to 
have  taken  place,  if  it  had  been 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  fianover.  . 

Al^ough  none  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress  at  Vienna  have 
yet  come  officially  before  the  pub- 
lic ;'  yet,  as  it  was  well  understood 
thatnt  was  intended  to  deprive  the 
,  king  of  Saxony  of  his-  thione,  and 
to  anne^  his  dominions  to  Prussia, 
ministers  were  questioned  on  the 
subject  in  parliament.  They  either 
.were  or  pretended  to  be  ignorant 
of  this  plan;  but  it  is  supposed, 
£nding  ^e  sense  of  the  nation  and 
the  language  of  opposition  to  be 
strong  agaipst  it,  they  sent  instruc- 
tions to  lord  Castlereagh  to  oppose 
it, — This,  however,  as  well  as  the 
detail,  and  the  result  of  the  long 
protracted  negotiations  of  the  con- 
|;ress,  will  come  under  our  notice 
in  tlfe  next  volume  of  the  Register 
•—at  present  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  other  two  objects, 
which  we  stated  as  likely  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  congress,  yiz. 
the  smaller  states  of  Germany  and 
Italy. 

The  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  smaller  states  of  Ger- 
many had  been  so  radical  and 
Tiumerous, '  and  had  continued  so 
)ong,  that  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
|]Oweyer  desirous  they  might  be 
to  place  {lurope  exactly  on  the 


same  footing  on  which  it  was  pr&* 
vioQs  t6  the  French  revdntioit, 
could  hardlv  expect  to  do  it  with 
regard  to  (jermany.  Nor  was  it 
desirable  on  any  account :  as  they 
had  formerly  been,  they  were  the 
instruments  of  intrigue  with  the 
CT-eater  powers  ;  the  sovereigns  of 
Uie  sn^aller  states  were  poor,  and 
ready  to  lend  themselves  to  any 
cause  which  promised  them  good 
payment^  Nor  were  their  subjects 
free  or  happy  in.  general ;  there 
were  some  striking  exceptions ;  bat 
they  were  few.  On  these  accounts^ 
therefore,  it  seemed  desirable  diat 
the  arrangement  and  constitution 
of  the  petty  states  of  Germany 
should  be  materially  altered  ;  and 
it.  was  declared  at  the  congress^ 
that  after  the  more  extended  and 
momentous  concerns  of  Europe 
were  settled,  die  afl^irs  of  Ger» 
many  would  be  taken  into  con^ 
sideration. 

Switzerland  also  required  to  b^ 
considered.  From  causes,  whi^h  are 
not  accurately  known,  this  coudtry, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  which  we 
always  associate  the  innocence  and 
the  happiness  of  the  golden  age, 
^as  a  scene  of  internal  commotion 
and  civil  war.  But  as  the  germ  of 
their  former  good  qualities  could 
not  possibly  have  been  totally  d^ 
stroyed  by  the  revolution,  there  was 
reason  to  hppe,  if  the  sdlied  sove- 
reigns did  not  meddle  too  moch^ 
if  they  did  not  attempt  to  force 
Switzerland  into  union  withiany 
other  power,  that  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  this  interestbg  country 
would  again  flourish. 

On  Italy,  also,  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  liberty  was  fixed. 
The  Italians,  generally  speaking,—^ 
or  at  least  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  and  middle  of  Italy,  the 
most  intelligent  and  virtuous  of  al| 
the  Italians^  had  long  been  anxious 
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to  see  their  counlry  fonned  into  one 
indepeadeot  state*  9nd  no  longer 
either  parcelled  out  among  a  num* 
ber  of  pett7  sovereigns,  or  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power. 
And  certainly  on  many  accounts 
this  would  be  desirable  ;  it  would 
thus  be  less  exposed  to  those  in* 
vasions  from  .which  it  has  suffered 
eo  much  ;  and  it  would^it  last  take 
its  place,  where  it  ought,  amonj^ 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  But  it 
was  early  seen  that  there  would  be 
great  and  serious  obstacles  in  the 
"way  of  the  independence  of  Italy. 
Austria  would  look  not  oply  to  her 
ancient*  possessions,  but  also  to  inr 
demnity  there  for  having  ceded 
Belgium  to  Holland.  And  yet  in  no 
otheripart  of  Europe  had  the  allies 
such  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
carrying  into  execution  their  plan 
cf  securing  the  continent  a^aiiist 
iilture  wars  by  the  consolidation  of 
powerful  states ;  for  in  Italy  the 
people  were  anxious  lor  that  which 
the  people  of  Saxony  were  averse 
ur^i  and  therefore,  by  uniting  the 
northern  and  middle  parts  ofltaly 
into  one  independent  state,  a  fruit- 
fu)  source  of,  as  well  as  a  strong 
temptation  to,  future  wars  would 
be  destroyed,  and  a  free,  happy, 
.and  enlightened  race  would  be 
fecured,  sufficient  to  protect  and 
defend  themselves.  It,  therefore, 
the  allies  are  really  desirous  6f  con- 
triboting'to  the  good  of  Europe ; 
if  they  even  entertain  sound  notions 
respecting  the  means  of  preserving 
tfa^Bselves  from  future  wars  {  they 
ought  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
^e  people  of  Italy»  aad  form  the 


'northern  and  central  parts  of  it  into 
one  independent  kingdom. 

With  respect  to  t&  pope,  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  he  no  loq6;er 
would  be  regarded  as  possessedc^ 
spiritual  power,  and  that  even  hb 
temporal  power  would  be  much 
curtailed.  Whatever  evils  may 
have  arisen  from  tl^  French  revo* 
lution,  it  certainly  has  greatly  con* 
tributed  to  shake  the  power  cf 
spiritual  tyranny,  and  to  render  the 
obligations  and  the  benefits  of  tole- 
ration better  understood. 

The  case  of  Murat,  as  king  of 
Naples,  it  was  naturally  supposed, 
would  give  rise  to  much  discussion  : 
on  the  one  hand,  it  was  understood 
that  Austria  had  actually  guaran* 
tied  him  his  throne,  and  the  other 
allied  sovereigns  had  nearly  pledg* 
ed  themselves  to  the  same  extent ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  France 
would  naturally  wish  a  BourboB 

'  restored  to  his  entire  dominions  ; 
,and  England  could  not  entirely  over* 
look  the  interests  of  an  ally  wfae 
had  remained  so  steadily  ^ithful 
to  her.  '  So  far  as  the  people  of 
Naples  were  concerned,  it  w^  tin^ 
derstood  that  under  Murat  they 
were  much  better  offthan  they  had 
been  under  their  former  sovereign  :* 
he  had  done  much  to  render  then 
more  active  and  industrious.  Be* 
sides  these  considerations,  Murat 
had  formed  a  numerous  and  wctt 
disciplined  army;  and  it  might  net 
be  prudent  to  provoke  him,  wiib 
sucli  an  army  at  his  command,  .and 
with  Italy  dispo^to-join  any  roam 
who  would  prondsetaem  tndqpea*^ 
dence. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

AJfokn  of  Swiden  and  Detanark^-Tbe  latter  compelled  tcmaie  a  Pease  ;«^ 
Temu  of  that  Peace — Cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden  oppoeed  by  the  Vor^ 
tuegiani'-'^who  chose  Prince  Christian  Regent,  and  afterwards  King^-SmMys 
sent  from  several  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  Prince  Chtjstian'-''not  snccess^ 
Jnl'^Commencemeni  of  Hoitilities  Between  Sweden  and  Norway-^Xemarhs 
on  the  Cession  of  Norway  by  Demmarh,  and  the  Claims  of  the  Prisise  JU^ 
gent  of  Sweden^^Ths  Norwsgians  submit-^jThsir  Rights  sscUrsd. 

IT  was  not  only  from-what  tran- 
spired daring  the  Winter  of  1814<9 
respecting  the  proceedings  and  ob- 
jects of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
fiiat  apprehensions  were  entertain- 
ed hj  the  friends  of  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  continental  Europe, 
that  the  allied  sovereigns  wpald 
soon  forget,  or  overlook,  those  pro^ 
fessionsivhich  they  h^d  made  while 
they  were  opposing.  Bonaparte.  A 
glaring  fact  stood  forth  in  the  face 
of  all  Europe  which  strengthened 
diese  apprehensions :  we  allade  to 
Hat  fete  of  Norway :  btt  before  we 
explain  this  more  .fully,  it  will  be 
'  proper  to  give  an  abstract  of  the 
events  which  terminated  in  putting 
Norway  unfier  the  power  of  Swe- 
den; 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  it 
seems  to  have  been  determined  by 
the  allies,  that  the  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,withtheforceunderhiscom- 
mand,  should  not  advance  against 
France,  but  should  be  employed  in 
tiff  first  instance  in  an  attempt 
against  Hamburgh,  and  afterwards 
in  compeUing  Denmark  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  and.  unite 
with  the  allies.  It  is  not  known 
on  what  account  it  was  deemed 
proper  that  the  crown  prince  should 
not' enter  France;  but  when  that 
was  resolved  upon,  it  seems  natural 
to  have  sent  him  aeainst  Denmark, 
as  from  the  spoil  of  that  country  it 


was  agreed  that  he  sbonld  receive 
his  reward. 

We  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  king 
of  Denmark  to  adhere  so  long  .to 
the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  unless  he 
was  actuated  by  his  hatred  to  £ng» 
land  on  account  of  the  atuck  oa 
Copenhagen:  it  is  probable,  alsa» 
that  his  subjects  sympathized  in  this 
feeling;  otherwise  it  seems  wonder* 
ful  that  mei^  of  such  pure  and  sim** 
pie  habits  as  the  Danes,  and  enjoy<^ 
mg   a  greater  portion  of  liberty 
than  most  of  the  people  of  the  con* 
tinent,  should  have  so  long  gone 
along  with  their  sovereign  in  his 
support  of  Bonaparte.     liowever 
this  may  be,  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  they  must  eventually  yield  to 
the  force  which  was  sent  against 
them  under  the  crown  prince  of  < 
Sweden.  This  general,  finding  that 
he  could  make  no  impression  on 
Hamburgh,  and  beine  convinced 
that  that  city  must  follow  the  fate 
of  JBonaparte  and  France,  directed 
all  his  efibrts  against  the  Danes* 
The  latter  in  several  engagements 
fought  well :  but  they  were  always 
compelled  to  yield  to  superior  num- 
bers ;  and  at  length  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  agreed  upon,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  the  terms  of 
peace.    These  however,  not  being 
adjusted,  \^ar  again  conunenced; 
but  the  Danes^  &'mg  driven  across 
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Ae  fitBt  Xyder,  were  soon  com- 
spelled  to  SQbnrit  to  the  terms  which 
ther  before  had  rejected  On  ^Jic 
14th  of  January  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal  articles :  By  ar* 
tide  fd,  the  king  of  Sweden  en- 
gt^  to  use  his  mediation  with  his 
alhes,  to  bring  aboat  a  peace  be- 
tween them  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark..  By  article  Sd,  the  king  of 
Denmark  engaced  to  take  an  active 
MtTt  against  tte  emperor  of  the 
French,  to  declare  war  against  that 
power,  and  in  consequence  to  join 
an  auziliaiT  Danish  corps  to  the 
army  of  the  north  of  Germany 
under  the  orders  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  crown  prince  of  Sweden. 
This  was  to^  be  done  in  pursuance 
af  a  comrention  between  Denmark 
and  Great  Britain,  by  which  the 
number  of  men  to  be  supplied  by 
the  former  was  fixed  at  iQ»00O,  and 
the  mm  to  be  paid  by  the  latter  at 
400,000/. 

The  4th  article  is  the  most  im- 
portant^  by  it  liis  majesty  the  king 
of  Denmark,  for  himself  and  his 
luccessof  s,  renounces  for  ever  and 
irrevocably  all  his  rights  and  claims 
on  the  kingdom  of  Norway  ;  which 
with  its  dependencies  (Greenland, 
the  Ferroe  Islands  at^d  Iceland  ex- 
cepted,) is  to  belong  in  full  and 
sovereign  property  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  make  one  with  his 
United  kingdom.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  the  5th  article,  the  king 
of  Sweden  binds  himself  in  the 
^ost  solemn  manner  to  cause  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Nor- 
)^y  and  its  dependenciejs  to  enjoy 
in  fixture  all  the  laws,  privileges, 
rights  and  franchises,  such  as  they 
have  hitherto  subsisted. 

By  die  7th  article,  the  king  of 
'Sweden,  for  himself  and  his  succet* 
lors^  renounced  irrevocably  aigid  for 


ever,  in  behalf  of  the  king  of  Dien* 
mark,  all  rights  and  claims  to  the, 
dukedom  of  Swedish  Pomeranla, 
and  the  principality  "of  the  island 
of  Ragen ;  to  the  inhabitants  of 
which  the  king  of  Denmark  so- 
lemnly engaged  himself  to  secure 
all  their  laws,  rights,  franchises  and 
privileges. 

By  the  13th  article  it  is  stated, 
that  **  as  the  king  of  Sweden,  so 
far  at  is  practicable,  and  as  depends 
Upon  him,  wishes  that  the  king  of 
Denmark  may  receive  compensa- 
tion for  the  renunciation  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  Norway^  of  which  his 
majest]r  has  given  satisfactory 
proof  in  the  cession  of  Swedish 
romerania  and  the  island  of  Ru-^ 
gen  ;  so  his  majesty  wiM  usie  all  his 
endeavours  with  the  allied  powers, 
to  secure  in  addition,  at  a  general 
peace,  a  full  equivalent  to  Den- 
mark for  the  cession  of  Norway."  ,, 

Inhere  was  good  reason  to  appro-, 
hend  that  this  cession  of  Norway  by 
the  king  of  Denmark  would  not  be 
palatable  to  the  Norwegians  :  they 
bad  always  resisted  with  great 
spirit  and  success  every  attempt  of 
Sweden  to  conquer  them  ;  and  re- 
garding their  country  (as  indeed  it 
was  styled  in  the  treaty  of  peace) 
as  a  separate  kingdom  from  D-- 
mark, they  did  not  conceive  that 
the  king  of  Denmark  had  any  right 
to  transfer  them-  to  Sweden.  Ac- 
cordingly, soon  after  the  treaty,  it 
was  rumoured  that  the  Norwegians 
meant  to  resist  the  transference,  and 
to  declare  themselves  an  indepetW 
dent  state.  Prince  Christian  of 
Denmark  was  fixed  upon  to  rule 
over  them,  under  the  title  of  re- 
gent. This  circumstance  certain- 
ly did  no  good  to  the  cause  of  Nor- 
way, because  a  strong  suspicion 
went  abroad,  that  thekmg  oi  Den- 
mark was  at  the  b6ttom  of  the  re- 
sistance of  thi9  country  to  be  trans- 
ferred 
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ferret  to  Sveden.  On  this  accouxtty 
it  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  chosen,  as  i  regent  a  person 
^ntirelj  unconoectea  with  Den* 
mark)  a  native  Norwegian. 

About  a  month  after  the  treaty 
between  Sweden    and   Beumarl^ 
pirince  Christian  put  forth  a  procla- 
mation to  the  Norwegians,  in  which 
he  called  upon  them  in  strong  and 
aniinated  language  to  sund  forth 
in  defence  or  their  national  inde* 
pendence^  and  to  repel  every  at- 
tempt to  transfer  diem  to  Sweden, 
At  the  same  time  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation respecting  the   relation 
which  vms  to  exist  between  Nor* 
way   and  other  powers;    and  the 
aboKtion    of  privateering.  —  The 
hope  that  Great  Britain  would  at 
'  kast  not  oppose  the  endeavours  of 
the  Norwegians  to  secure  their  in- 
dependence,  is  strongly  expressed 
in  the  preamble  to  tnis  proclama- 
tion ;  in  which  prince  Christian,  in 
his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  nation  of  Norway  at    large, 
states,  that  he  considers  it  a  great 
Blessing,  and  favoui^  on  the  part  of 
the  king  of  Denmark,  that,  before 
he  absolved  them  of  their  oaths,  he 
gsiabrnbtd  peace  between  them  and 
Great  Britain.    The  first  declara- 
tion in  the  proclamation  is,    that 
Norway  is  at  peace  witli  all  the 
world ;  the  others  relate  principally 
lo  the  preservation  of   neutrality 
and  the'  encouragement  of  com- 
merce. 
.As  soon  as  the  Norwegians  had 

fone  so  far  in  their  opposition  to 
weden  as  to  declare  themselves 
independent,  and  to  elect  a  so- 
vereign, it  became  necessary  for 
them  to  seek  the  means  of  defend- 
ing their  country  from  the  invasion 
oAhe  Swedish  army.  They  trust- 
ed much  to  the  almost  impenetra- 
ble nature  of  their  frontier,  to  which 
|hcy  hud  been  poire  than  once  in- 


debted for  their  protection^  and  tbei 
destruction  of  the  invadiiig  ~Sw^-» 
<lish  army :  but  as  tliere  was  a  part 
of  their  frontier  which  Was  acce#^ 
sible,  it  was  necessary  16  raise  as 
large  an  army  as  possible  to  defend 
it.  Of  troops,  Norway  had  abun- 
dance ;  for  all  raitks  and  a^s,  as 
well  as  both  sexes,  seemed  animatied 
with  a  fixed  determination  to  re* 
pulse  the  Swedes,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Their  regular  army  pro» 
bably  araouna^d  fo  30,000  menf 
but  they  were  half  starved,  badlj 
armed,  and  inexperienced.  Famine 
indeed  was  what  the  v  most  dreaded  I 
and  against  this  they  knew  they  could 
not  protect  themselves,  if  the  ma^ 
ritime  powers,  and  especially  Great 
Britain,  took  an  active  part  agaiiMt 
them.  But  they  did  hope  tliat 
Britain  would  assist  them ;  a.t  leasti 
they  drd  not  doubt  but  Brits^iu 
would  allow  the  importation  of 
grain. 

^  In  order  to  enable  prince  Chri^r 
tian  more  effectually  to  wield  the 
powers  of  Norway  in  the  arduous 
contest,  he  was  raised  to  the  di^ 
nity  of  Jyhg,  In  the  beginning  of 
July,  envoys  were,  sent  Jto  him  from 
Austria,  Russia,  England  and  Prus* 
sia,  who  called  upon  him  to  anee 
to  an  armistice  till  the  assembling 
of  a  diet,  into  whose  hands  he  miehc 
return  that  crown  which  he  had 
received  from  the  nation*  The 
terms  of  the  proposed  arnustice 
were  three.  From  Christian  was 
demanded  an  immediate  agree* 
nient  to  resign  the  crown  to  the 
diet,  and  the  evacuation  of  a  fron- 
tier, together  with  the  surrender  of 
certain  forts  on  it.  On  the  part  rf 
the  Swedes  it  was  conceded  by*  the 
envoys,  that  the  blockade  of  certain 
ports  should  be  raised  during  the 
truce.  With  respect  to  the  resig- 
nation of  .the  crown,  Christian  re- 
pliedy  that  he  should  jnakfe  knowii 
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to  the  icitidn  the  danger  to  which 
it  vas  exposed,  and  represent  to  it 
the  advantages  which  would  be  se- 
cured to  it  on  its  accedii^g  to  a 
constitutional  union  with  Sweden : 
•«  Bat  (he  added)  you  know  me 
sufficiently  to  be  convinced  that« 
faithful  to  my  engagements,  I  will 
never  separate  my  fate  from  that  of 
Norway,  in  the  event  of  a  brave 
though  useless  resistance  against 
^e  united  forces  of  Europe  being 
employed  to  an  honourable  recon- 
ciliation, for  which  I  shall  employ 
all  mj  credit !"— He  ncit  depre- 
cates the  introduction  of  Swedish 
troops  into  the  forts  during  the 
truce^  as  calculated  to  excite  com- 
motion $  and  speaks  of  himself  as 
determined,  even  upon  this  point, 
to  head  that  commotion  when  it 
has  once  sprung  up ;— to  avoid  it, 
he  proposes  that  the  forts  shall  be 
put  in  the  custody  of  armed  citi- 
zens. Lastlv,  he  demands  that  the 
blockade  shall  be  raised  universal- 
ly ;  but  upon  that  subject,  and  the 
truce  generally,  he  writer  a  letter 
to  die  icing  of  Sweden.  In  this  let- 
ter he  candidly  acknowledges,  that 
if  he  should  relinquish  the  defence 
of  Norway,  it  will  be  only  through 
necessity! — He  will  assemble  me 
diet ;  he  will  make  known  to  that 
body  the  conditions  proposed  ;  he 
will  point  out  all  the  perils  of  a 
perseverance  in  the  contest.  •*  If 
\says  he)  the  nation  accept  the 
conditions,!  shall  instantly  abdicate 
the  throne }  if  they  reject  them, 
my  fate  shall  not  be  separated  from 
theirs.'* 

Soon  afterwards  he  gave  in  a  se- 
cond note  to  the  envoys ;  in  which 
he  calls  on  them,  in  the  name  of 
their  respective  powers,  to  guaran* 
ty  the  baUft  of  the  union  of  Nor- 
way with  Sweden,  as  well  as  the 
condi^j^  of  the  intermediate  ^jt* 
mistice  :  he  likewise  xeqvires  that 


the  sittings  of  the  diet  shall  be  pro« 
longed,  so  as  >  to  enable  it  to  close 
its  deliberations  without  interrupt 
tion;*'  and  that  the  blockade  shaul 
be  raised,  so  as  to  admit  a  free  imi^ 
portation  of  com  into  Norway. 

In  reply,  the  envoys  grant  the 
contingent  guarantee  required  of 
their  several  sovereigns  ;  but  com- 
plain that  all  the  conditions  which  ' 
they  had  proposed  as  the  bas6s  of 
the  armistice  had  been  altered.  Yet 
still  are  they  willing  to  convey  his 
royal  highness's  propositions  to 
the  king  of  Svreden,  with  this  inti- 
mation also,  that  they  will  second 
them  by  their  recommendation* 
.inasmuch  as  they  wijil  afford  his 
majestj'  an  occasion  of  commencing 
by  a  sign^  benefit  the  exercise  of 
his  influence  in  Norway. 

On  the  17th  of  My,  the  envoys 
returned  from  their  mission:  and 
on  the  26th  of  that  month  military 
operations  commenced  betwen  the 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  flotillas* 
The  Uirmer  were  stationed  near 
the  Hualom  islands,  protected  by 
about  23  batteries  raised  there.  The 
Norwegian  commander  on  the  ad* 
vance  ofthvtf^'Wedish  fleet  evacuated 
the  islands,  and  retreated  towards 
Fredericksudt.  This  circumstance 
put  the  Swedes  in  possession  of  p^ 
sitions  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  opening  of  the  campaign* 
Soon  after  this,  the  plenipotentiane^* 
of  the  four  powers  set  out  again  for 
Underwallda,  to  repair  to  Christiana 
to  make  a  last  effort  for  arrange- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  ti^ie  uie 
prince  royal  of  Sweden  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army  agaiiist 
Norway.  The  people  o^  Britain* 
who  from  their  constitution,  their 
habits  and  feelings,  are  much  dis- 
posed to  sympathize  with  all  at«' 
tempts  made  b^  the  peopfe  of  any 
country  to  gain  or  reuin  their 
independence^  and  geqerally  to  ex- 
press 
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prtMs  their  sentiments  fearlessly  and 
openIy»  not  only  on  their  own  aJFairs 
but  also  on  the  afRiirs  of  all  other 
aationsy  could  not  be  silent  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  Morway,  and  the  case  which 
they  made  oat  was  a  strong  one« 

It  was  contended  that  it  w^s  ty- 
vannical,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the-  professions  of  the  allied  sove- 
xeignsy  to  compel  tlie  Norwegiatis 
to  submit  to  a  power  Which  they 
detested ;  that  Bonaparte  could  have 
4one  nothing  worse;  and  that  it 
■was  particularly  unworthy  of  Great 
$ritain»  and  disgraceful  to  her,  to 
co-operate  in  this  attempt  to  force 
^  sovereign  on  the  Norwegians^ 
especially  by  blockading  the  ports, 
and  thus  starving,  them  into  suh- 
inission.  They  asked  what  was  the 
leading  principle  of  the  British 
constitution;  on  what  account  did 
we  hold  ourselves  out  as  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  the  world  ?  Was 
it  not  because,  according  to  our 
constitution,  the  consent  of  the 
people  is  necessary  to  the  legttima^ 
<y  of  any  government?  Had  not 
our  ancestors  bled  to  defend  this 
principle  I  Had  not  we  taken  up 
Urms  against  fionaparr«  because  he 
had  enslaved  £urope,  by  forcing 
it  under  his  dominion  i  and  would 
we  now  give  the  lie,  not  only  to 
our  ancestors,  but  also  to  ou»  own 
recent  conduct,  by  joininc:  in  the 
touruea^ainstthe  peopleof  I^orway? 

In  this  case,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  what  was  the  wish  of  tlie 
Norwegians  ;  they  had  expressed 
that  vrish  unanimously  from  them- 
selves: and  what  was  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  people  whom  we 
joined  in  oppressing  ?  Perhaps  more 
lilLe  our  own  than  any  other  nation 
in  Europe:  or  rather  like  vfbsLt 
our  ancestors  were,  when  they 
foiigbt  and  bled  in  defence  of  those 
blessings  which  we  now  enjoyed. 
The  Norwegians  were  simple,  with* 


out  guile,  manly,  deteraiiaed  tnH 
brave  :  and  would  we  put  a  yoke  oa 
such  a  people  ?.  Had  Britain  and 
the  allied  sovereigns  so  soon  forgot 
that  they  had  been  fighring  for  the 
liberties  of  Europe  ?  Had  they  so 
boon  fei^gotten  the  charges*  which 
they  brought  against  Eibnaparte? 
Had  Britam  in  particular  forgottm 
the  reasons  which  induced  her  to 
aid^the  Spaniards  ?  Had  not  they, 
like  the  Norwegians,  been  trans* 
ferred  by  their  sovereign  to  a 
foreigner,  whose  yoke  they  detest- 
ed ?  Had  not  we  applauded  them 
for  their  resistance  ?  Had  we  not 
assisted  them  in  throwing  it  oiF^ 
Did  we  not  take  credit  to  ourselves 
for  our  conduct  on  this  occasion  ? 
Had  then  our  conduct  been  v7ron^{ 
Ought  we  rather  to  have  joined  in 
subduing  the  people  of  Spain  to 
the  yoke  of  Bonaparte  ?  Or  did  wd 
'  make  a  distinction  between-  th9 
same  actions,  ^hen  committed  by 
Bom^arte  and  when  committed  by: 
any  other  person?  Or  was  tho 
charge  against  us  true,  that  we  as* 
sisted  the  Spaniards  because  it  wae 
our  interest  to  assist  them  i  The 
case  of  the  Norwegians  appeared 
so  strong,  and  so  worthy  or  sym« 
pathy,  that  even  ministers  in  par- 
liament seemed  to  lament  the 
treaty  by  which  the  allies  had  bound 
themselves  to  secilTe  Norway  to  Swe^ 
den*  As  this  treaty,  to  which^Britaia 
was  a  party,  existed,  it  vras  neces* . 
sary  to  see  it  carried  into  execution* 
On  the  eroond  of  this  treaty,  there*^ 
fore,  and  on  the  further  ground  of 
the  peace  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  by  which  the  former 
agreed  to  give  up  Norway  to  the 
latter,  die  attempt  to  subdue  the 
Norwegians  was  jUstified.<«-It  may 
therefore  be  proper  to  ej^mine 
these  grouads. 

In  the  fifst  plaee,  eoon  after  the 

cosuneiiceineiit  of  the   .ftusst^ii 

campaign. 
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eampaSrn*  it  was  diooght  deariible^ 
if  poss^le,  to  detach  th^  crown 
prince  of  Sweden  from  Boni4>arte» 
wad  to  induce  him  to  join  the  cause 
of  the  allies.  He^  of  course,  wished 
to  be  rewarded  if  he  acted  in  this 
manner;  but  as  he  did  not  think 
it  proper  exactly  to  say,  **  1  must 
be  ^d  if  I  iom  you/'  he  ur^ed 
that»  as  Sweden  was  at  war  with 
Dennuirky  he  could  not  safely  cross 
over  to  Germany»lest  in  his  ab- 
sence with  his  army  the  Danes  or 
Norwegiaiis  should  invade  Swe- 
den. On  the  side  of  Norway  he 
declared  diat  Sweden  was  the  most 
TulneraUe)  he  therefore  wished 
that  he  should  be  pot  in  possession 
of  this  country  bejore  he  joined  the 
allies.  To  this  they  at  first  seem 
to  hare  aereed ;  .  but  afterwards 
it  was  «etued  that  he  should  not 
receive  hu  remuneration  till  he 
bad  performed  his  task.  Whether 
they  were  doubtful  itespectin^  his 
e<»iduct  if  he  were  immediately 
put  in  possession  of  Norway,  or 
whether,  as  was  alleged,  it  was 
of  more  importance  at  that  time 
that  the  Swedish  army  should  act 
affainst  Bonaparte  than  against 
iforway  ;  i^atever  was  the  cause, 
the  crown  prince  passed  over  to 
Germany,  leaving  Sweden  exposed 
to  what  he  had  declared  to  be  the 
great  danger  of  an  invasion  from 
Norway  ';  thus  provinjg  by  his  own 
conduct  that  ne  haa  sought  the 
dominion  of  this  country,  not  be- 
cause it  was  dan^eus,  but  be- 
cause  it  might  be  useful  to  Swe* 
den. 

The  allies,  however,  had  pro« 
nised  him  Norway,  in  case  he 
would  ioin  them  against  Bonaparte. 
He  did  join  them ;  but,  by  a  refe- 
rence to  our/ormer  volumes,  it  will 
appear  that  he  absolutely  did  no- 
tmng'for  a  loa^  time  $  keeping  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  ttie  al« 


Ues.  It  most  be  eonfosed,.  ^t  ^ 
short  time  previous  to»  and  at  thei 
battle  of  IJeipsic,  he  was  actively 
useful:  but  after  that  event  h^did 
nothing  but  attend  to  his  own  inte* 
rest.  Even  after  he  hadforced  Den*  ' 
mark  to  make  a  peaee,  he  did  not 
unite  with  the  allies  in  tneir  invaf* 
sion  of  France ;  and  though  it  wnt 
repeatedly  reported  that  he  was  on 
his  march  to  attack  France  on  the 
side  of  the  Netherlands,  he  never 
made  his  appearance.  Still  it  may 
be  alle^,  if  the  allies  were  eatii^, 
fied  with  his  conduct^  they  were 
bound  to  reward  him  as  tbeyhad 
promised  and  bound  themselves 
to  do.  But  had  they  a  right  ta 
promise  and  bind  themsdves  to 
reward  him  by  giving  him  a  coun* 
try  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
averse  to  his  rule  ?  Ought  they  not 
to  have  made  this  a  condition  of 
their  promise,  that  it  should  bind 
them  only  if  the  Nwwegians  were 
not  averse  to  the  union  of  their 
country  with  Sweden  ?  Qieat  Bri<»  ^ 
tain  was  placed  in  a  still  more  ob« 
jectionable  predicament.  Her  mi« 
nisters  confessed  they  vrere  sorry, 
that  Norway  had  been  pledged  to 
Sweden.  Why  were  they  sorry? 
Because  they  thought  it  wrong  to 
force  a  sovereigxi  on  a  people  ^^^nst 
their  will.  But  could  the  pronnse  be 
binding  if  it  were  wrong  ?  It  may  be 
very  proper  that,  if  an  mdividual 
makes  a  promise,  he  should  be 
bound  to  keep  it,  even  though  it 
turn  out  that  .by  so  doing  he  wili^ 
injure  himself  in  a  manner  he  did 
not  anticipate.  The  case,  how« 
ever,  must  be  different  where  a 
third  party  \fi  concerned ;  there  caa 
be  no  morality,  but  there  must  be  . 
the  greatest  injustice  in  performing 
a  promise  which  will  injure  them. 
There  was  indeed,  in  the  case  of 
Great  Britain,  a  choice  of.  paths, 
both  of  which  led  to  what  was 
wrong: 
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ifnong  i  if  she  refused  to  assist  in 
placing  Norway  under  the  Swedes* 
she  broke  her  oUij^ion  to  Sweden ; 
if  Ae  actnklly  dtd  assise,  she  was 
instrttmental  in*  doing  the  highest 
Snjnstice  to  a  nation  which  it  cap 
safier^  by  destroying  its  indepen- 
denee,  'and  forcing  a  government 
vpon  it  to  which  it  was  averse* 

There  was  also  another  consider-* 
ation  which  applied  peculiarly  to 
the  part  which  Britain  was  called 
Qpon  to  take  in  the  contest  against 
Norway,  if  she  actually*  embarked 
in  it.    Wehavebeforeremarkedthat 
Morv^y  was  assailable  by  faminei 
and  that  fiunine  most  unavoidably 
ffollow  if  her  ports  were  blockaded. 
This  Britain  did ;  and  can  any  thing 
snore  aggravate  the  injustice  of  an 
unjust  war,  than  this  mean  and 
*niel  way  of  carrying  it  on  ?    We 
iiad  the  honour  of  co-operating  thie 
subjection  of  Norway  to  Sweden, 
"by  starving  its  virtuous  and.  noble 
minded  people !     And  this  too  we 
did»  notwithstanding  the  Norwegi- 
ans looked  up  to  us^  as  bearing  the 
character  of  a  free  people,  and  as  the 
defenders  and  friends  of  liberty,  for 
assistance,  and  actually  sentover  de* 
puties  to  this  country  •    But  while 
the  deputies  of  the  ignorant  and  bi- 
goted   Spaniards,  who   it  is  now 
evident  resisted  Bonaparte,  not  so 
much  from  any  real  notion  of  liber- 
ty^ hut  because  he  was  a  foreigner, 
and  an  enemy  to  their  priests,  were 
received  and  treated  in  the  kindest 
manner  ^  xi^e  deputies  of  the  Norwe- 
gians, a  people  virtuous,  brave,  and 
die  enliratened  and  consistent  lov- 
ers of  hbmy,  were  dismissed  with- 
out notice. 

There  b  however  another  point 
of  view  in  which  this  question  ought 
to  be  considered.  It  is  contended 
that,  as  die  khig  of  Denmark  gave 
tip  Norway  formally,  by  treaty,  to 
Bweden^  the  Norwegians  had  no 


right  to  offer  any  resistance  to  tb^ 
transfer  of  themsdves  f  and  that^  iC 
they  had  a  right,  no  treaty  of  peace 
could  ever  be  carried  into  executiony 
since  the  inhabiunts  of  the  ceded 
territory  might  always'  avail  them* 
seWes  <i  this  right,  and  oppose  the 
cession.    There  is  cerUmly  much 
plausibility  in  thisargument,  as  upoa 
a  general  question ;  but  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  Norway.     By* 
the  very  words  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Nor- 
way is  declared  to  be  an  indepen* 
dent  kingdom,— attached  to  Dea-> 
mark  certainly,  but  not  subject  to  it : 
and  therefore  the  king  of  Denmark 
couldhave  no  right*  according  to  the 
usara  of  nations,  to  give  it  awajr 
to  Sweden  without  consulting  the 
inhabitants.    Let  us  put  a  case  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  concerned  s 
and  suppose  that»  ia  consequence 
of  the  success  of  an  invading  enemy^ 
part  of  England  was  conquered^ 
and  that,  as  the  price  of  peace,  the 
king  consented  tO'give  up  Scotland 
to  the  enemy  i  Would  die  people  of 
Scotland  consider  that  they  could 
thus  be  transferred.  Would  theynoe 
declare  that  Scotland  constituted 
an  independent  kingdom,  united  to 
England  ceruinly,  but  not  subject 
to   ner ;    and,  therefore,    that  the 
people  of  Scodand  alone  could  cede 
themselves    to    a  foreigpi  power  ? 
Would  they  not  have  stiU  greater 
reason  for  complaint  and  indigna* 
tion,  that  they,  who  had  not  been 
conquered,  were  sacrificed,  in  order 
to  preserve  part  of  £nglan4  which 
had  been  conquered  I  And  was  noa 
this  ezacdy  the  case  with  respect  to 
Norway.  Part  of  Denmark  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Swedes ;  Norway- 
was  untouched,  and  yet  Norway  ir 
given  up  to  save  Denmark* 

But  it  was  said  Norway  support* 
ed  Denmark  in  his  atU(difnenk  to 
BonaparteyandiabiS'exmutytoEa-  . 

gland« 
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f'  land :  let  Us  consider  the  latter 
r^ :  we  do  not  mean  here  to  can- 
vass the  jlistice  of  the  expedition 
against  Copenhagen ;  but  can  we 
<is  men,  and  as  Britons,  be  surprised 
or  angry  at  the  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians, if,  after  we  had  burnt  their 
capital,  and  carried  away  their 
ships,  in  the  time  of  peace,  they  felt 
towards  us  the  bitterness  of  enemies  ? 
A  regular  war  is  frequently  carried 
on  between  two  powers,  without  the 
mass  of  the  people  feeling  much  an- 
tipathy against  each^  other.  But  it 
must  be  diflferent  where  a  country 
is  inraded ;  where*  the  people  are 
witnesses  of  the  ravages  of  the  ene- 
my ;  where  they  perhaps  see  their 
,dearest  relatives  and  frjends  killed 
under  theireyes.  Feelings  of  hatred, 
wishes  fbr  vengeance,  must  then  fill 
their  hearts ;  and  of  what  intensity 
must  these  be,  when  an  invasion 
takes  place  in  time  of  peace  !  We 
must  not  therefore  be  surprised  that 
the  Danes  and  Norwegian^  did  not 
look  on  the'peopleor  government  of 
Britain  as  their  friends,  after  the 
bombardmeril  of  Copenhagen.  Their 
throwing  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  Bonaparte,  was  almost  a  neces- 
sary  and  natural  consequence ;  they 
hated  Britain,  and  therefore  they 
joined  themselves  with  the  man  who 
also  hated  her.  Their  hatred  forthis 
■'tountry  was  so  overwhelming,  had 
such  ftxU-and  powerful  possession 
of  their  minds,  that  it  blinded  them 
to  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte  ;  and 
they  ran  the  very  great  risk  of  being 
subjected  by  him,  in  order  to  have 
the  very  small  chance  of  seeing 
Britain  injured.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  was  very  foolish,  and  very 
wrong.  It  was  so ;  but  who  drove 
them  into  this  coi^duct^  Should 
not  we  therefore  have  been  the  last 
IQ  have  made  tliem  suffer  for  that 
attachmenttoBonaplirtey  into  which 
we  had  forced  them  ? 
1814. 


There  is  only  one  other  pcmt  of 
view  in  which  we  wish  to  CMnder 
this  subject :  it  is  contended  that  the 
Norwegians  wert  their  own  enemies 
in  resisting  the  union  of  their  coun^^ 
try  with  Sweden  ;  that  their  Inde- 
pendencies, rights  and  privileges 
were  all  secured  to  them  by  that 
country,  and  guarantied  by  the  aK 
Des;  that,  therefore,  in  this  respect 
they  would  be  as  well  off  ^s  they 
had  been  under  Denn>ark,  while» 
lying  contiguous  to  Swedeni  they 
would  enjoy  many  advantages  of  a 
commercial  nature  to  which  they 
were  before  strangers,— All  this 
might  be  very  true:  but  the  Norwe*. 
gians  did  not  think  so  s  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  first  principle  and  an  essen* 
tial  element  in  tlie  code  of  libertf^ 
that  the  people  themselves  should  be 
the  judges  of  wl^at  government 
they  wish  to  live  under :  they  may 
make  a  bad  choice,  they  may  refuse 
a  kind  of  government  which  would 
have  increased  their  liberties  ahd 
happiness.  But  liberty  and  happU 
ness  as  soon  as  theV  are  compulsory 
cease  to  be  so  ;  and  if  it  were  onoe 
admitted,  that  any  other  but 'the 
people  themselves  should  judge  of 
the  government  they  wish  to  live 
under,  under  die  pretext  that  their 
choice  is  a  bad  one  for  themselves^ 
the  door  is  opened  for  the  worst  of  ^ 
tyranny  ;  and  we  might  now  invade 
Spain  forthe  purpose  of  setting  aside 
Ferdinantl,  with  as  much  justice  as 
we  before  assisted  the  Spaniards  in 
delivering  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  Bonaparte.'  In  the  case  of 
Norway,  the  people  ought  to  have 
been  convinced  of  tjbe  benefits  which 
would  result  tp  them  from  a  union 
with  Sweden*  and  not  compelled  to 
submit  to  that  union. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the 

commencement    of  hostilities    be* 

tween  Norway  and  Sweden :  they 

were  destined  soon  to  terminate;  for 

U  the 
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the  Norwegians*  though  numerous, 
were  ill  equipped,  and  their  coun- 
try was  suffering  grievously  for 
want  of  corn.  The  crown  prince 
of  Sweden  look  advantage  of  this 

^  circumstance,  and. liberally  supplied 
with  provisions  all  the  prisoners 
whom  he  took,  as  well  as  the  inlia- 
bi^ants  of  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  conquered :  the  pri- 

.  soners,  after  being  well  fed,  were 
^nti>ack,  in  order  to  spread  the  re- 
port of  their  kind  treatment.  This 
had  its  effect ;  the  resistance  of  the 
Norwegians  became  gradually 
niore  weak  ;  arid  after  a  short  con- 
test.  Christian,  as  he  saw  no  pro- 
spect of  resisting  the  enemy,  abdica- 
-ted  the  throne  >  audit  was  agreed  to 

.  4^y  the  crown  prince,  that  hostilities 
flliould  cease ;  that  the  diet  of  Nor- 
way should  be  assembled,  and  that 
they  should  determine  with  respect 
to  the  union  of  Norway  with  -Swe- 
den. ,  The  result  of  the  determina- 
tions  of  the  diet  was  such  as  might 
be  ^  anticipated :  they  were  con- 
vinced thai  resistance  to  Sweden 
was  useless  :  and  they  saw  that  the 
aUtes  were  determined  to  put  the 
crown  prince  in  possession  of  Nor- 
way, if  he  could  not  accomplish  it 
himself.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  al- 
lies as  well  as  the  crown  prince  so- 
lemnly promised  to  the  Norwegians 
the  continuance  of  all  their  rights 
and  privileges.  Thus  circumstanced, 
•the  diet  almost  unanimously  chose 
the  king  of  Sweden,  king  of  Nor- 
way, This  determination,  however, 
by  no  means  met  the  approbat 
tionof  alltheNorwecftans,  and  for 
some  time  A  renewkiof  hostilities 
was  apprehended ;  but  at  length  all 
were  submissive,  if  not  satisfied. 

In  the  month  of  October  the 
crown  of  Norway  was  forinally  ac- 
cepted by  Chatles  XI 11.  The  ce- 
xemonial  part  of  the  transaction 
was  performed  by  the  crown  prince. 


who,aocofnpaiuedby  his  son  prmce 
Oscar,  proceeded  to  die  diet  to  re-  . 
ceive  from  the  members  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  king  Charles,  and  to 
transmit  to  them  his  majesty*s  oath 
to  govern  according  to  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  crown  prince  detlared  that 
the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  nations 
should  always  remain  two  nauons, 
equal  and  independent,  though  unit- 
ed ;•:— the  great  basis  of  their  union 
being  their  geographical  position  ; 
their  similarity  of  origin  and  cha- 
racter; and  their  mutual  aeal  for 
liberty,  respect  for  property,  and  at- 
tachment to  representative  gq3rem- 
ment.  Speaking  of  himself,  he 
added  a  "  Amidst  the  din  of  aniis» 
and  whilst  on  the  German  soif,  I 
marched  together  with  the  allies  of 
Sweden  to  combat  the  most  horri^fc 
ble  tyranny  that  ever  oppressed  Eu^ 
rope.  I  looked  to  no  other  reward 
for  my  labours  than  the  present 
moment  I  and  the  peaceful  palm 
which  I  diis  day  receive  from  a  free 
people  is  far  dearer  to  my  heart 
than  aU  the  laurels  of  victory.*' 

The  proclamation  of  his  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  majesty  reiterated 
the  assurances  of  the  crown  prince^ 
and  emphatically  declared  that  the 
"  sanctity  of  rights  ever  reposes  on 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duties.'* 
Apian  of  finance  was.  laid  before 
the  diet,  and  the  crown  prince  re- 
turned  to  Sweden. 

In  return  for  the  cession  of  Nor- 
way, it  has  been  seen  that  Sweden 
pave  up  her  part  of  Pomerania  to 
Denmark,  and  engaged,  when  age« 
neral  peace  took  ^ce,  to  procure  a 
more  adequate  equivalenu  '  It  is 
not  probable  that  Denmark  will  re- 
tain Pomerania ;  nor  indeed  would 
it  be  her  interest  so  to  do :  for,  situ« 
ated  at  a  distance  from  and  in  the 
viciuity  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  if  she 
were.ever  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
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either  of  those  ppwers,  it  would  im- 
mediately be  wrested'  from  her ; 
while  a  wish  and  endea,vour  to  re- 
tain it  might  render  her  subservi- 
^ent  to  the  views  o£  these  powers, 
and  sacrifice  the  real,  interests  of  her 
proper  and  more  valuable  states* 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  which  Den- 
mark signed  with  England,  all  the 
places  which  we  had  taken  frc^m  her 
were  restored,  except  Heligoland. 
Stilly  by  the  loss  of  such  a  valuable 


portion  of  her  territories  as  Nor- 
way, she  is  reduced  to  the  rank. of 
one  of  the  lowest  nations  in  Europe^ 
But  as  the  king  of  Denmark  has 
been  invited  to  the  congress,  and 
seems  a  favourite  with  the  emperot 
Alexander,  it  is  not  improbable^  in 
the  division  of  Europe,  he  may  gain 
some  accession  as  an  equivalent  for 
Norway^  and  for  Pomerania  if  it 
should  be  taken  fix>m  him. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Tie  Ufuted  States  enlarged  hy  the  Annexaiion  of  the  Netb^lands^The  Addret$ 
of  the  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  Netherlands-^The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  Commerce^  Finances  ,Vc^  of  the  United  Ketherlands-^Hanovef 
erected  into  a  Kingdom'^Remarks  on  his  Event  tf  it  concerns  Britain^  aa4 
the  Hanoverians  thenuelveS'^tates  of  Hanover  assembled — procee^ngs  om 
this  Occasion — Observations  on  the  German  Character^^Schili^'Federal  Com-" 
fact  of  Switxerland—O^ect  and  Terms  of  it-^The  Pensnsula^^Tyranmcal 
Conduct  of  Ferdinand — Spanish  Colonies — Portugal*^ Bra%iL  ' 


IT  has  already  been  incidentally 
.mentioned  that,  before  the  con- . 
gress  at  Vienna,  and  indeed  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  allies  that  the  territories  of 
the  Stadtholder  should  be  extepded, 
by  the  annexation  of  those  parts  of 
the  Netherlands  which  previous  to 
the  revolution  had  belonged  to 
Austria.  It  is  not  known  whether 
any  compensation 
Austria   for   the 


was 


given  to 
cession  of  this 
portion  of  her  domains ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  she  would  not  consent 
to  cede  them  unless  she  were  either 
actually  indemnified  at  the  time,  or 
a  promise  of  future  indemnity  were 
given  her.  This  increase  of  terri- 
tory to  the  prince  of  Orange  was  un- 
doubtedly brought  about  by  the  in- 
terferenceand  influence  of  Britain ; 
probably,  in  some  degree,  because 
at  that  period  it  was  expected  that 


the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange 
would  marry  the  princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales;  and  also  because,  by 
uniting  the  Netherlands  to  Holland^ 
greater  advantages  and  facilities 
would  be  thus  given  to  British  com. 
mercc.  As  for  the  idea  (if  it  were 
actually  entertained)  that  Holland, 
would  by  this  accession  of  territory 
be  able  to  cope  with  France*  and 
present  a  formidable  barrier  to  fu* 
ture  conquest,  it  seems  quite  ridicu* 
lous.  The  population  of  HoHand, 
even  now,  is  very  far  below  th6  sixth 
part  of  the  population  of  France  ^ 
and  the  natare  of  the  Netherlands  is 
such,  that  it  can  easily  be  overrun 
by  a  French  army.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  this  latter  country  is  concefned^ 
we  consider  that  IjLolland  with  the 
Netherlands  between  her  and  France 
was  safer,  than  now,  wheii  by  their 
annexation  she  adjoins  France :  and 
U  % 
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consfcqhently  that  the  appTchcnsIon 
of  such  a  powerful  neighbour  will 
keep  Holland  more  subservient  to 
France,  than. she  was  while  Austria 
possessed  territories  between  her  and 
France.    We  even  question  howiar 
this  annexation  of  the  Netherlands 
to  our  ancient  ally  may  be  of  essen- 
tial service  to  our  commerce*    On 
this  however  we  shall  not  kt  present 
dwell,  but  turn  our  attention  to  two 
points  of  more  immediate  interest : 
vis.  the  new  constitution  gfanted  by 
th^  prince  of  Orange,  as  sovereign 
(ft-ince  of  the  Netherlands,   to  nis 
united  territory  ;  and  the  state  of  the 
Dutch  finances.     The  first  point  is 
interesting  in  so  far  as  it  may  serve 
V^  show,  with  respect  to  Holland, 
how  far  tlie  dreadful  and  momen- 
tous trutlis^  which  were  forced  on 
the  mind,  and  consciences  of  sove- 
reigns Sythe  French  revolution,  had 
'  iheirdue  weight  by  improving  the 
civil  and  political  condttion  of  the 
people :  and  with  respect  to  the  se- 
cond point,  the  finances,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  ascertain  in  what  state  Hol- 
land, a  country  supposed  to  be  ne- 
cessarily dependent  on  commerce, 
•was  left,  after  she  had  so  long-  and 
so  grievously  suffered  from  the  an* 
ti-commercial  decrees  of  Bonaparte. 
.    In  his  address  to  the  people  of  the 
ttnited    N'etherlands,     the   prince 
begins  by  stating,  that  he  had  con-' 
fi(kred  it  as  one  of  the  first  and 
Tnost  sacred  of  his  duties,  to  sum- 
mon together  menof  consideratioo, 
and  tocnarge  them  with  the  wei^^hty 
task  of  establishing  a  fundamental 
code^  built  upon  Sie  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  and  corresponding  to 
the  wants  of  the  time.    This  had 
been  done  ^. but  though  the  prince 
approved  of  the  result  of  their  la^ 
bours,  his  heart  was  not  yet  satis- 
fied ;  as  it  respected  the  concerns  of 
the  wbolcNcthcrUndsy  it  was  proper 


that  the  whole  Dutch  jfeople  shoulS 
be    recognised    in  this    important 
work.     He  therefore  assured  them,  • 
that  in  it  their  dearest  interests  were 
sufficiently  atterrded  to  ;  that  reli- 
gion, as  the  fountain  of  all  good, 
was  honoured  and  maintained  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  religious  freedom 
was  disturbed  by  nothing  of  tern- 
poral  coftcems,  btrt  secured  in  the? 
most  ample  manner ; — th^educa'tton 
of  youth  was  to  be  attended  to  by 
the  government,   free  from  every 
regulation  which  could  oppress  the 
genius  and  subdue  the  spirit :  per- 
sonal freedom  was  to  be  no  longer  a 
name ;  justice  was  to  be  administer- 
ed impartially,  guided  by  fixed  prin- 
ciples^ and  securing  to  every  mzS 
his  rights  and  his  property:  com- 
inerce,agriculture  andmanufiactures 
were  to  be  no  longer  obstructed: 
no  restraint  was  to  be  impoised  on 
the    domestic    eccono^iy    of  any 
class  ; — the  finances,  and  the  arm-* 
ing  of  the  people, — the  main  pillars 
01   the  body  politic, — ^were  to  be 
placed  in  that  central  point,  upofi 
which  the  greatest   and  most   in- 
valuable privilege  of  every    free 
people,  their  independence,  loay  be 
firmly  fired.  ' 

In  order  to  ascert^n  ii^hether  z 
constitution  founded  on  these  prin- 
ciples met  the  wishes  and  expecta« 
tions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  prince  appointed  a  special 
commission,  who  were  to  choose 
out  of  a  numerous  list  given  th,  six 
hundred  persons,  in  due  proportion 
to  the  population  of  each  of  the-de« 
partments :  these  were  to  assemble, 
and  come  to  a  determination  on  thtf 
profk>sed  constitution.  But  as  it 
was  desirable  that  these  members 
'  should  be  possessed  of  the  general 
confidence,  a  list  of  the  persons 
clirosen  for  each  department  was  to 
be  made  public,  in  order  to  affird 
aa  oppoftuaity  to  all  the  iofaabitanti 

being 
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being  house^keepers  to  disapprove 
of  any  thej  might  deem  unqualified. 
No  inhabitant  was  to  be  deprived  of 
this  right,  except  domestic  servants, 
valetSy  bankrupts,  and  persons  in  a 
$ta{e  of  nonage,  or  under  accusa- 
tion. The  persons  who  were  ap- 
proved were  to  be  regarded  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Dutch 
nation,  and  to  them  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted the  details  of  a  constitution 
founded  on  the  principles  already 
stated.  This  was'accordlngly  done  ; 
and  as  far  as  theory  goes,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Netherlands  certainly  pos- 
sess a  muck  freer  constitution  now 
than  they  did  before  :  but,  as  we 
Jiave  frequently  remarked,  the  pos- 
session of  a  written  constitution, 
however  conformable  to  the  sound- 
est principles  of  liberty,  and  how- 
ever strongly  guarantied  and 
guarded,  is  by  no  means  incompa- 

.  tible  with  practical  slavery. 

In  the  beginning  of  December, 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department  presented  to  the  states 
general  a  long  report  on  the  situa- 
tioft  of  the  United  Netherlands. 
After  some  general  remarks,  he 
adverted  «to  the  subject  of  com- 
merce, which,  he  observed,  might 
well  be  deemed  the  principal  sonrce 
of  prosperity  to  Holland,  "Among 
the  countries  subjected  to-  the  yoke 
of  France,  there  was  certainly  none 
(he  said)  which  more  severely  felt 
the  f)emicious  effects  of  the  prolii- 
bitive  system  than  tKe  Nether- 
lands.'' He  then  enumerated  the 
causes  which  still  operated  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  commerce  to 
its  former  eminence  :  the  principal 
of  these  were,  the  want  of  capital- 

'  ists ;  the  great  want  of  suitable 
•flipping  ;  the  uncertainty  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  commerce  in 
other  countries  ;  the  heavy  duties 
on  merchandize ;  the  delayed  re- 
storation of  the  greater  part  of 


their  Indian  possessions;  and  final- 
ly, a  sort  of  fear  tlmt  Europe  wat 
not  yet  restored  to  a  state  of  per- 
manent tranquillity. 

He  next  alluded  to  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  national  bank  at  Am- 
sterdam, which  had  been  found  ex- 
tremely useful  in  vivifying  mer- 
cantile credit.  With  regard  to  the 
West  India  colonies  of  Holland^ 
some  of  them  would  be  restored ; 
and  it  might  reasonably  be  hoped, 
that  such  as  might  not  be  restored 
would  not  be  entirely  lost  to  the 
mother  country,  as  it  might  be 
hoped  that  a  direct  commerce 
would  be  permitted  with  them. 

On  the  subject  of  manufactures 
he  observed,  that  "  it  had  been  a^ 
idea  entertained  by  some  people, 
that  comn^erce  and  manufactures 
in  Holland  were  hostile  to  each 
other ;  and  that  the  protection  of 
the  latter  was  injurious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  former :  but  this  idea 
had  been  proved  to  be  erroneous ; 
for,  at  the  very  time  when  Hol- 
land was  the  great  staple  of  the 
commodities  both  of  the  north  andl 
the  south>  and  when  its  commerce 
produced  great  capitals,  then  also  • 
its  manufactures  had  reached  theif 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  fisheries, 
In  tKe  year  1814, 1 10  herring  buss-* 
es  had  cleared  out  for  the  herring 
fishery,  a  number  almost  equal  to  ■ 
that  of  the  most  flourishing  times' 
of  the  republicw 

In  that  part  of  his  speech  which 
related  to  agricultifre,  there  is  a 
remarkable  passage,  which  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  those  who 
think  it  no  evil  for  a  nation  to  be. 
dependent  on  foreigners  for  their 
supply  of  com.  After  stating  the 
curious  fact,  that  agriculture  had  ■ 
rapidly  improved,  notwithstanding 
the  oppression  of  the  French  go- 
vemmenty  and  tlie  frequent  and^ 
U  3  '    violent 
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violent  chaages  to  which  Holland 
had  been  exposed,  a  fact  which 
may  be  predicated  at  least  in  an 
equal  degree  with  regard  to  France, 
be  adds,  <<What  our  ancestors 
could  aeyer  have  loolced  for  in  this 
respect,  the  Netherlander  m^y  now 
boast  that  he  is  able.to  supply  all  his 
liecessary  wants  from  his  own  soil, 
andls  liberated  from  that  disgrace- 
ful dependence  on  other  nations 
Under  which  he  formerly  laboured." 
After  a  variety  of  observations 
on  the  provincial  government, 
the  state  of  religion,  of  the  poor, 
9nd  of  the  administration  ot  jus« 
tice,  he  next  proceeded  to  the  sy- 
stem of  national  defence.  The 
army,  he  observed,  might  almost 
be  regarded  as  a  veteran  armj. 
*rbe  navy,  though  having  had  less 
vractical  experience',  would  soon 
lay  a  foundation  for  regaining  its 
ancient  renowp.  He  concluded 
his  speech  by  some  general  re- 
roar  Jrs  on  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tions in  which  Holland  stood  with 
foreign  powers,  which  be  said  were 
highly  satisfactory. 
;  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Holland,  by  its  union  with  a  country 
'  80  fruitful  a$  the  Netherlands,  must, 
if  she  l^eep  at  peace,  with  ^France, 
and  gain  the  cordial  co-operation 
and  the  confidence  of  the  catholic 
part  of  her  population,  regain  in 
udme  ^  degree  her  former   conse- 

2uence  ^  but  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
le  can  ever  rise  to  the  rank  even 
4of  a  secondary  power  among  the 
nations  of  ]f  urope^ 

It  has  been  already  stated>  that 
in  the* course  of  1814  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  though  it  was  supposed 
that  its  labours  would  terminate  in 
a.  short  period,-— the  leading  mem- 
bers of  it  having,  uncalled  for,  ex,- 
pressed  themselves  in  the  plainest 
gnd  strongest  language  as  actuated 
jrfely.by  s^  wcfr^  ;^d^d^u\  dp» 


sire  to  establish  the  independence 

and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  with- 
out the  most  indirect  or  distant 
view  to  their  own  aggrandkement 
or  interests, — yet,  in  fact,  was  not  • 
known,  officially,  to  have  come  to 
a  determination  tan  any  important 
point  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Tlie 
history  of  their  labours  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  therefore,  must 
necessarily  be  deferred  till  our  next 
volume.  At  present,  we  shall  just 
hint,  that  Britoin  did  not  act  very 
wisely  in  agreeing  to  keep  on  their 
respective  subsidies  till  the  con- 
gress had  broken^  up,  since  it  may 
be  supposed  that,  so  long  as  they 
were  so  liberally  paid,  they  would 
not  hasten  to  bring  the  aflFiiirs  of 
the  congress  to  a  conclusion. 

Itoueht  not,  however,  to  be  in- 
ferred that  Britain,  the  great  pay- 
master  of  Europe,  was  not  accord- 
ing  to  some  rewarded,  not  only 
for  her  exertions  and  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  pf  Europe,  but  also  for 
the  subsidies  which  she  still  con- 
tinued to  grant ;  for  one  of  the 
known  acts  of  the  congress,  and 
the  only  one  (with  a  single  excep- 
tion) which  transpirea  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1814,  was  tlie 
raising  of  Hanover  to  the  hink  of 
a  kingdom.  Some  may,  indeec^^ 
doubt  whether  this  is  likely  to  prove 
a  blessing  to  Great  Britain,  and 
may  argue  that,  as  our  ministers 
were  alwavs  sufficiently  ready  to 
give  into  the  predilections  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  for  his  Ger- 
man dominions  while  they  consti- 
tuted only  an  electorate,  they  will 
be  called  upon  for  more  hearty  an4 
extended  co-operation  now  that 
Hanover  has  become  a  kingdom  ^ 
and  it  might  have  been  expected* 
and  hoped,  that  the  king  ot  such  a 
nation  as  Great  Britain  would  have 
not  thought  that  any  digpty  or 
mik  could  be  9^M  %o  pis  titles, 
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hj  beine  enabled  to  assuiM  the 
name  of  king  of  Hanover. 

Sncby  however,  were  the  facts. 
On  the  12th  of  October  the  count 
Munster,  the  Hanoverian  minister 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna>  deli- 
vered a  note  to  the  Austrian  mi- 
nister, and  the  ministers  of  the  other 
powers  assembled  there ;  in  which 
ne  gave  the  reasons  why  the  prince 
regent  had  deemed  it  proper  to 
'  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Ha- 
nover, in  the  name  and  on  the  be-  . 
half  of  his  father.     By  the  6th  ar- 
ticle of   the  treaty  of  peace  at 
Fans,  it  was  agreed  that  the  states 
of  Germany  £oald  remain  inde- 
pendent, and  join  in  a  federal  union. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  tide  of 
electoral  prince  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire  ceased  to  be  suitable  to  pre- 
sent circumstances.  Several  of  the 
principal  powers,  in  this  point  of 
vieWi  had  invited  the  prince  to  re- 
nounce the  title  of  elector,  and  to 
assume  that  of  king :  he  had  ac- 
cordingly done  so ;  and  the  count 
Munster,  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
expressed  himself  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  confidence,  that  the  im- 
perial court  of  Austria  would  re- 
ceive this  declaration  with  senti- 
ments of  friendship,  and  would  re- 
cognise the  new  title  which  cir- 
climstances  had  induced  his  royal 
highness  to  adopt  for  his  house  in 
Germany.     From  this  last  para- 
graph in  the  note  of  count  Mun- 
ster, it  would  seem  as  if  Austria 
'had  not  been  one  of  the  principal 

Jowers  that  had  invited  his  royal 
ighness    to  ftssame  the  title  of 
king. 

One  of  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  this  change  in  t)ie  title 
ef  our  sovereign  will  be,  thait  the 
Hanoverian  possessions  must  now 
be  unalterably  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain ;  whereas 
before  y  while  they,  were  an  eleeto- 


rate,  as  they  could  not  descend  t^ 
females,  they  would,  in  the  event, 
of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales 
coming  to  the  throne  of^  Great  Bri- 
tain,  have  pas^d  to  the  duke  of 
York,  and  thus  been  separated 
from  us.     • 

Independently,  however,  of  the 
consideration  how  far  the  interests 
of  Britain  were  likely  to  be  affected 
by  I  this  change,  it  must  be  con-  ' 
fessed  that  the  people  of  Hanovep 
will  be  gainers  by  it ;  for  there,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  parts  of 
Europe,  the  events  which  pro-- 
duced,  as  well  as  those  which  con-* 
tributed  to  destroy,  the  French  re« 
volution  seem  to  have  convinced 
rulers,  that  their  interest  as  well  as 
their  duty  lies  in  benefiting  and 
enlightening  their  people,  and  in 
making  them  feel  their  weight  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
Soon  after  Hanover  was  rai^d  t» 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  an  assem- 
bly of  all  the  states,  coi):ipose4.of 
deputies  from  the  different  classes^ 
took  place ;  and  in  the  first  place, 
was  read  *  the  full  powers'  granted 
by  the  prince  regent  to  the  duke  »*f 
Cambridge:  his  royal  highness 
then  addressed  tne  assembly : 

After  complimenting  the  Hano- 
verians upon  their  firm  and  loyal 
attachment  to  their  sovereign,  and 
upon  tb,e  share  which  they  had 
under'  <'  the  greatest  of  command- 
ers" in  destroying  the  tyranny  of 
Bonaparte,  and  restoiing  indepen- 
dence and  tranquillity  to  Europe ; 
he  informed  them  diat  the  prince  re- 
gent, one  of  the  race  of  theGuelphs« 
who  had  always  been  distinguisned 
for  justice  and  mildness,  and  which 
had  produced  many  fathers  of  their 
country,  none  who  had  abused 
the  strength  of  its  subjects,'— had 
given  to  the  German  sovereigns' 
who  were  to  form  the  confedera- 
tion, the  firs]:  example  of  calling 
U4f  an 
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an  assembly,  in  which  die  voice  of 
ihe  people  might  declare  itself  with 
freedom,  but  with  order,  to  point 
potto  the  prince  the  means  of  pro- 
moting his  object,  which  is  the 
good  of  the  country.  The  first 
step  towards  this  important  object 
was  made  by  the  union  of  the  states 
pf  all  the  diflferent  parts  of  the 
country,  to  which  are  given  the 
rights  of  granting  moAey,  and 
o&er  points  of  legislation.  One  of 
their  principal  objects  of  delibera- 
tion would  regard  the  means  of  re- 
paying those  who,  in  confidence  in 
jgobd  faith,  lent  the  public  their  pro- 
perty to  supply  the  public  wants. 
The  prince  regent,  for  his  part, 
considered  the  good  faith,  which 
the  sovereigns  of  Hanover  had 
never  violated,  as  so  sacred,  that 
he  djeclared  his  disposition  to  con- 
tribute even  from  the  revenues  of 
his  domains,  that  these  claims 
might  be  fulfilled.  The  next  ob- 
ject was  ^o  place  Hanover  in  the 
most  secure  condition  against  any  ^ 
future  attack  which  might  be 
jnade  upon  it.  Britain,  to  which 
Hanover  had  already  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  been  so 
much  indebted,  had  generously  re- 
placed the  necessary  warlike  stores 
icarried  oflF  by  the  enemy,  and  rlius 
f*^nabled  the  men  who  could  bring 
nothing  but  their  good  will,  to  join 
the  list  of  combatants.*'  He  con- 
cluded by  informing  them,  that  it 
would  be  their  business  to  consider 
of  the  changes  in  the  administra-  « 
tion  of  justice,  which  the  present 
^imes  rendered  necessary  or  ad  vise- 
able,  and  lo  deliberate  on  useful  in- 
stitutions for  (he  good  of  the 
f  oum'ryl  What  the  regent  intend- 
ed would  be  cpTTrmuriicated  to 
them  by  his  counsellors ;  while  he 
)TOuld*  lend  an  attentive  ear  on 
pther  subjects.  The  list  of  full 
|>owers>    whiph    had    been     pre- 


sented and  approved,  and  the  ne- 
cessary  regulation  for  the  order  of 
the  states  of  the  kingdom,  would 
be  communteated  to  themTac^ 
cording  to  these,  they  we*^  to  be- 
gin by  choosing  a  president.  "  BuU 
firsty  let  us  with  united  devwion 
implore  the  blessings  of  the  Mdst 
High  on  the  sacred  work  of  thij 
first  assembly  of  the  states  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover," 

At  the  end.  of  this  speech  bis 
royal  highness  repaired  in  proces- 
sion with  the  whole  assembly  to  the 
church  of  the  palace,  where  the 
hymn.  Nun  dankct  alle  Goit^  "Now 
thank  all  God,*'  was  sung,  being 
particularly  chosen,  "because  the 
venerable  father  of  xhe  royal  bouse, 
and  of  tlie  country,  his  majesty- 
-George  the  Third,  with  his 
strong  sense  of  piety,  set  a  partlr 
cular  value  upon  it." 

Afterwards  the  deputies  chose 
their  president,  who  addressed  his 
royal  highness  to  the  following  imr 
port.  He  began  by  stating  the  obr 
ligations  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Hanover  were  under  to  the  prince 
regent  for  calling  the  deputies  tOr 
gcihier,  and  to  3ife  Britbh  nation 
for  the  decided,  persevering,  and 
glorious  part  which  she  had  laken 
m  the  contest,  which  had  ter^ 
minated  in  the  triumph  of  peace 
and  order.  He  next  assured  his- 
royal  highness,  that  in  all  their  de. 
liberations  and  proceedings  they 
would  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  second  his  good,  intentions  fc^ 
the  prosperity  of  Hanover ;  and  he 
concluded  by  stating,  that  they  coni- 
sidered  the  presence  of  his  royal 
highness  as  a  pledge  of  the  gra- 
cious regard  of  their  beloved  sove^ 
reign  and  the  prince  regent,  Th^ 
conclusion  of  the  reply  of  the  duke 
of  Catpbridge  to  this  address  de? 
serves  to  be  quoted  :  ^ 

^  AssemUed   deputies^  of  th© 
\  kingdom^ 
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Irmgdomy  the  whole  conntry  has 
iu  eyes  on  you.  From  you  it  looks 
for  deliberations  on  the  new  mea* 
sures  which  the  prince  regent  has 
to  take  in  concert  with  you. 

**  You  will  weigh  the  relations  of 
all  dnssest  and  maintain  them  in 
just  equilibrium, having  in  view  the 
good  of  the  whole,  which  is  found- 
ed on  the  good  of  the  single  parts. 
Never  forget  Aat  the  regent  feels 
himself  intimately  connected  with 
bis  subjects.  If  tlie  difficult  times 
require  great  sacTifices\in  the  in; 
crease  of  the  revenues,  consider- 
that  the  sovereim  demands  no- 
thing -for  himswf  J  that  we  ask 
only  what  the  country  requires. 

••  If  some  privileges  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  form  a  belter  internal  order, 
remember  that  the  prince  regent 
gives  up  rights  which  others  con- 
sider as  an  essential  part  of  the 
royal  dignity,  by  assembling  you 
hcre-^o  be  td^him,  here,  what  the 
parliament  is  in  the  sister  kingdom 
Great  Britain,  the  high  council  of 
the  nation." 

We  would  fain  hope  that  this 
example  set  by  the  'prince  regent, 
of  assembling  the  states  of  his 
German  dominions,  will  be  folio w» 
cd  by  the  other  German  sovereigns! 
In  no  country  are  there  better 
materials  for  free  constitutions  than 
in  Germany,  whether  we  look  to 
the  manly  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  their  general  simplicity  of 
manners  and  good  education.  Cer- 
tainly no  part  of  the  population  of 
Europe  contributed  so  much  to  the 
destruction  of  Bonaparte  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Germany  :  men  of  all 
ranks,  and  classes  came  forward  in 
defence  of  their  country  j — ^not  like 
the  Spaniard^,  goaded  on  by  their 
priests,  and  by  a  species  of  blind 
and  almost  instinctive  hatred  of  the 
French,  and  attachment  to  Ferdi- 
nand \  but  by  a  feeling  more;  en? 


lightened,  more  honourable,  and. 
which  we  trust  will  entitle  them  to 
the  gratitude  of  their  respective 
sovereigns.  Of  all  her  heroes,  in 
the  highest  and  purest  sense  of  the 
word,  none  have  a  jusCer  and 
stronger  claim  to  be  honoured  as 
martyrs  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty  ^ 
than  Schill. 

The  exploits  of  the  combined 
armies  in  the  late  campaign  hav« 
naturally  thrown  into  shade  the 
services  to  which  Germany  owed 
her  fame  in  former  wars,  and  might 
have,  under  a  wiser  conduct,  owed 
her  independence.  But  the  me- 
mory of  Schill  is  still  honoured  as 
that  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
gallant  prartisaii  that  all  those  wars 
produced.  As  he  died  under  the 
reign  of  Bonaparte,  all  public  ho- 
nours would  have  only  drawn  down 
vengeance :  but  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  not  to  be  totally  quench- 
ed, and  the  actions  of  this  officer 
were  recorded  in  all  the  more  se« 
cret  and  safer  forms  of  memorial. 
A  pillar,  in  an  open  field  near 
Stra.sund,  bore  the  following  in* 
scription  (in  German).  The.  po- 
pular attention  was  too  strongly- 
attracted  to  it,  and  it  .was  shortly 
removed, 

INSCRIPTIOI^. 

Who  rests  this  nameless  mound  ben^ati^^ 
TIuis  rudely  piled  upon  the  heath, 
Naked  to  wiiid's  and  water's  sweep  ? 
Does  here  some  gloomy  outcast  sleep  ? 
Yet  many  a  footstep  freshly  round 
Marks  it  as  loved— as  holiest  groood. 
Stranger !  this  mound  is  all  the  grave 
Of  one  who  lived  as  live  the  brave. 
Nor  ever  hearfs  devoted  tide 
More  nobly  pour*d  than  when  he  died.  , 
Stranger !  no  stone  might  dare  to  tell 
His  name  who  on  this  red  spot  fell ! 
These  steps  are  steps  of  German  men. 
That  whtn  the  Tyrant's  in  his  den 
Come  crowding  round  with   midnight 

tread 
To  vow  their  vengeance  o'er  the  dead. 
Doad  !  No  :   that  Spirit^  lightning  stilj. 
Soldier!   thou  seest  the  grave  of  Scmhj,. 

It 
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It  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  a£Fairs  of  Switzerland  would  be 
settled  at  the*  congress  of  Vienna  ; 
but  before  its  opening  the  Swiss 
themselves  formed  a  ^deral  com- 
pact. On  the  8th  of  September 
this  important  document  was  sign- 
ed by  the  deputies  of  all  the  19 
cantons  at  Zurich :  the  quotas  of 
the  respective  contingents  were 
fixed,  in  men  and  money,  for  the 
present,  subject  to  annual  revision* 
The  whole  armed  fqrce  was  to  bq 
80,000  men,  and  the  contribution 
for  its  support  490  thousand  francs. 
In  case  of  danger  external  or  inter- 

.  nal,  each  canton  was  entitled  to 
claim  the  aidof  theconfederates :  all 
difierences  or  claims  between  can- 
ton and  canton  Were  to  be  decided 
by  the  confederation :  no  alliance 
between  separate  cantons,  unfavour- 
able to  the  interests  of  the  confe* 
deration,  was  to  be  formed.  The 
principle  is  acknowledged,  accord- 
ing to  which,  there  is  no  longer 
any  subject  in  Switzerland ;  and 
thus  the  enjoyment  of  rights  can- 
not any  longer  be  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  any  particular  class  of  the 
citizens  of  a  canton.  The  diet 
declares  war,  concludes  peace; 
makes  alliances  with  foreign  states  : 
but  in  these  important  matters 
rwo-thirds  of  the  Voices  are  required 
to  determine  ;  in  all  others,  an  ab- 
solute majority. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of 
the  peninsula,  alter  it  had  been  re- 
stored, alone  with  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  blessings  of  peace.  As 
for  Spain,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whetlier  she  has  benefited  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  "  beloved  Ferdi- 
nand :''  or  whether  the  universal 

'  Spanish -^nation  have  profited  in 
the  least  by  the  discipline  they  un- 
derwent from  Bonaparte.  As  soon 
as  he  found  that  his  afiairs  were 


desperate,  he  Ubented  Ferdinand, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Spain  i  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Ferdinand  purchased  his  liberation 
on  terms  more  favourable  to  Bona«- 
partethan  to  Britain,  who  had  done 
so  much  for  him,  or  to  his  own  na* 
tion.  ^Scarcely  hiad  he  entered 
Spain,  before  he  plainly  discovered 
the  line  of  government  he  meant  to 
pursue.  The  je-establishment  of 
civil  and  religious  tyranny,  if  pes* 
sible  more  complete  and  firm  dian 
it  had  existed  before  the  invasion 
of  the  French,  was  his  favourite 
object :  all  the  labours  of  the  cortes 
for  the  liberty  of  their  country 
were  overthrown ;  and  ^hose  men 
who  had  been  the  most  instrumental 
in  achieving  the  liberation  of  Spain* 
and  to  whom  consequently  Ferdi^ 
nand  was  the  most  indebted,  were 
treated  in  the  most  cruel  manner  : 
he,  in  fact,  seemed  decidedly  o€ 
opinion  that  Spain  had  been  pel* 
luted  by  those  statesmen  and  war* 
riors  whor  had  stood  forth  in  his 
cause,  while  he  took  into  his  con- 
fidence many  of  those  who  had  be* 
trayed'him  into  the  pbWer  6f  Bona- 
parte. To  crown  his  absurd  tyranny* 
the  inquisition  was  re*ostablished  ! 
And  it  may  be  asked,  What  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  nation  un- 
der these  circumstances  ?  Did  tHejr 
stand  up  in  defence  of  their  liberties? 
They  were  held  forth,  while  oppos- 
ing Bonaparte,  as  animated  by  the 
genuine  and  enlightened  love  of 
independence.^Did  that  feeling 
rouse  them  to  resist  Ferdinand  ;  or, 
at  least,  to  express  their  disappro- 
bation of  his  proceedmgs?  Far  from 
it:  they  in  general  applauded  all 
his  measures,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
re*establishment  of  the  inquisition. 
—After  stating  the  general  line  of 
conduct  which  Ferdinand  pursued^ 
it  will  not  surprise  our  readers  to 
leam,  that  be  did  all  in  his  power 

to 
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CO  obfitrnct  BiitiA  coBkWterc^ ;  and  * 
tliat  here,  as  veil  as  m  seyeral  other 
ports  of  Europe^  we  gmtoed  Httle 
credit  for  our  disinterested  endea* 
TOOTS  to  destroy  Bonaparte.  One 
eood,  faowerery  may  be  .expected 
n-om  this  conduct  of  Ferdinand: 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  America 
are  going  on  in  their  road  to  inde« 
pendence ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  prefer  a  return  to  the 
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gpvtrnmetit  bf  such  a  sovefeiga  as 
rS^rdmand,  to  that  state. 

The  prince  of  the  Brazils  h^ 
not  returned  to  Portugal ;  and  it 
is  uncertain  when  he  will  return. 
But*  in  the  mean  time^  Portugal  it' 
self  seems  disposed  to  benefit  by 
the  late  evente,  and  the  Brazils  are 
advancing,  though  slowly,  in  polt« 
dcal  and  commercial  importslnce. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 

War  Between  jimerica  and  Britain — The  Importance  of  it  not  sufficiently  attended 
iO'^Our  Ignorance  of  the  State  of  America — Causes  of  it  -^Refusal  of 
the  Mention  of  the  Emperor  jflexander  by  the  British  Government''^ 
Mr.  Maddison's  Message  to  Congress '^Impression  created  in  America  by 
the  Downfall  of  Bonaparte — Naval  Actions  between  American  and  British 
Ships— The  Capture  of  the  Reindeer-'-of  the  Essex^^f  the  Avon^-^reat 
Success  of  the  American  Privateers — Plan  of  the  British  Government  for 
carrying  on  the  War  with  greater  Vigour — Remarks  on  its  Justice  and 
Foiiey. 


WHILE  the  contest  wldi 
Bonaparte  continued,  the 
warfare  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  was  little  thought  of;  and 
when  it  entered  into  the  tlioughts 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
country,  it  by  no  means  was  ppr- 
Tnitted  to  bear  that  importance 
which  it  deserved.  It  was  argued 
with  more  national  vanity  than  pru*- 
dence,  and  with  a  lamenta&Ie  ig* 
norance  of  the  real  state  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  America, 
that  Britain,  so  long  the  undisputed 
xslsti^ss  of  the  ocean,  would  soon 
sweep  the  seas  of  all  the  American 
ships  i  and  that  those  troops  which 
had  so  gloriously  on  the  continent 
of  Eurojpe  proved  that  Bonaparte 
was  not  invmcible,  would  no  sooner 
show  themselves  in  America,  than 
the  soldiers  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  '^9dj  displayed  tbcjr 


bability  to  cope  even  with  the  pro- 
vii^cial  troops  of  Canada,  would 
be  driven  far  within  their  own 
frontiers.  The  expectation  of  suc- 
cess and  triumph  over  the  Ameri-i 
cans  went  further  than  this  in  the 
minds  of  many ;  for,  believing  that 
the  war  with  Britain  was  much 
more  generally  and  decidedly  un- 
popular than  it  actually  was,  they 
hoped  that  our  troops  would  be 
able  even  to  dictate  peace  at  the 
capital  of  the  United  States;  or,  at 
'  least,  that  we  should  by  our  vic^ 
tories  induce  and  encourage  the  in^ 
habitants  of  the  northern  states  to 
separate  from  those  of  the  southern. 
These  opinions  and  expectations 
in  a  great  measure  arose  from  the 
people,  and  even  the  government, 
of  Briuin  deriving  their  know- 
ledge of  the  sentiments  of  theAmeri- 
cans  entirely  or  prihcipally  from 
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Xjie  party  papers  of  tlie  northern 
states.  Indeed ,  if  we  were  to  j  udge 
from  the  English  newspapers,  vre 
sfiould  conclude  that  no  newspapers 
were  published  in  any  part  of 
America  except  where  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  were  averse  to 
the  war  with  Britain.  Le4  astray 
Ijy  these  newspapers,  on  the  eve  of 
every  new  election  our  ilUinforjiied 
and  sanguine  politicians  anticipated 
the  defeat  and  downfall  of  the  re- 


number of  the  captures  \rfiich  tfae^ 
made;  and  in  the  second  j^ace, 
in  consequence  of  the  interruption 
of  trade  with  Britain^  many  mw 
-manufactures  were  set  on  foot»  and 
old  ones  improved^  which  afforde4 
employment  and  wealth  to  a  great 
number  who  suffered  at  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  war. 

Still,  however,  the  government 
of  America  must  have  foreseen  that 
tlie  war,  if  prolonged  for  many 


publican  party  ;  and  even  after  the  '  years,  would  entail  on  the  United 


«vent  had"  proved  that  they  vrete 
deceived,  they  still  loved  the  error 
so  much,  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
next  election  tliey  were  as  sanguine 
in  theiV  anticipaiions  as  ^ve^. 

They  did  not  consider  that,  with 
the  majority  of  ^e  people  of 
America,  dislike  if  not  hatred  of 
^n^land  was  a  much  more'  natural 
feehng  than  attachment  to  her  ; 
and  tnat,  so  far  as  interest  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  only  the  inhabitants 
of  the  more  improved  parts  of  the 
country,  and  ef  the  cities,  tliat 
WQuld  be  led  by  it  to  deprecate  a 
war  with  Britain  :  all  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
could  not  possibly  feel  their  interest 
materially  impaired  by  such  a  war, 
since  they  had  w>thin  themselves 
almost  every  thing  that  in  their 
opinion  constituted  the  necessnries 
and  comforts  of  life  ;  and  they  had 
not  yet  advanced  to  that  stage  of 
society  in  which  a  strong  and  gene* 
ral  de^jre  begins  to  prevail  for  its 
luxuries.     Besides,  by  the  contina 


States  burdens,  which  the  inhabit^ 
ants  in  their  sUge  of  society  would 
neither  be  disposed  nor  able  to  bear. 
Though  the  people  in  general  pos- 
sessed real  wealth,  that  is,  thflt 
necessaries  ^nd  comforts  of  life, 
tliey  had  but  little  of  the  signs  of 
wealth,  or  money  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that,  unless  on  very  extraordinary 
occasions,  such  as  occurred  when 
America  fought  for  her  inc(e» 
pendence,  or  during  the  French 
revolution,  a  people  with'  little 
money  cannot  endure  a  long  and 
expensive  warfare.  Besides,  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  bad  been 
conducted  by  the  Americans  against 
Canada  seemed  to  prove  that  there 
was  great  incapacity,  not  merely 
in  the  generals  who  commanded, 
but  also  in  those  brandies  of  the 
executive  which  had  planned  the 
expeditions  and  appointed  the  gene* 
rals.  For  t  hese  and  other  reasons^ ' 
therefore,  Mr.  Maddison  proposed  * 
that  the  emperor  of  Russia  should 
mediate  between  Great  Britain  and 


ance  of  the  war,  and  especially  by  ^America.     But  this  proposal  was 
the  mode  in  whioh  it  was  carried    decidedly  obj^^dtp  by  the  British 


on,  several  classes  who  at  its  com- 
ipencexnent  had  been'hostile  to  it  be- 
came reconciled  to  its  continuance. 
lifk  the  first  place,  the  ship-owners 
s^iid  merchants,  whose  interests  had 
been  cut  up  by  the  interruption  of 
commerce,  received  no  inadequate 
compensation  by^  the  richness  and 


government  i  though  at  the  same 
time  they  professed,  as  they  had 
always  done,  an  anxious  desire  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war. 

To  thi^ refusal  of  the  mediaticm 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia  Mr.  Mad* 
dison  alluded  in  the  opening  of  the 
message  which  he  sent   to  Wth' 
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h^tsei  of  'fcongress  on  the  12th  of 
December  1813.     In  this  message, 
which  is  marked  with   a  spirit  of 
considerable  h6stilit7  towards  Bri- 
tain,  he  recapitulates  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  United  States  had 
feallj  gained,  or  claimed^  in  order 
roshow  thatj-^under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed 
by  the   t-efusal  of  Great  Britain, 
having  no  choice  but  an  exertion 
of  its  strength   in   support  of  its 
rights, — ^they  had  the  best  encou- 
ragement   to  perseverance,    from 
•«  Uie  success  with  which    it  had 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  their 
arms,  both  on  the  land  and  on  the 
water."-*-He  first  alludes  to  the 
battle  on  lake  Erie,  which  had  ter- 
minated in  the  capture  of  the  whole 
British  squadron.     On  lake  Onta* 
rio,  the  caution  of  the  British  had 
frustrated    the   attempts    of    the 
American  commander  to  bring  on 
a  decisive  action  ;  but  even  on  that 
lake  they  were  superior. — By  the 
success  on  lake  Erie,  a  passage  into 
the  territory  of  Canada  had  been 
opened,  and  the  war  carried  thither 
with  considerable  success.    After 
mentioning  some  other  successes^ 
^d  the  prospect  of  future  advan- 
tages, Mr.  Maddison  adverts  to  our 
employment  of  the  Indians,  which 
he  censures  in  very  strong  terms  : 
in  other  respects    also  he  alleges 
that  we  were  pursuing  ^"  course 
Baost  destructive  to  humanity  ; — 
alluding  particularly  to  the  British 
*  commander  in  Canada  having  se« 
lected  from  American  prisoners  of 
war,  and  sent  to  Great  Britain  for 
trial  as  ci;^minals,  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  had  emigrated  from 
Britain  long  prior  to  the  war^    In 
con^uence  of  this,  he  had  put  into 
confinement  alik^  number  of  British 
prisoners  of  war,'tending  an  official 
notificatton,'  that  they  would  ex* 
perience  whatever  violence  might 


be  committed  on  the  American 
prisoners  of  war  sent  to  Great  Bri-f 
tain.  This,.however,  had  produced 
no  effect  r  so  far  from  it,  that  dou- 
ble the  number  of  Aiperican  offi- 
cers had  been  ^ut  in  confinement. 
"  It  is  as  fortunate  (adds  Mr.  Mad- 
dison) for  the-Uhited  States,  that 
they  have  it  hi  their  power  to  meet 
theli*  enemy  irt  this  deplorable  con- 
test, as  it  is  honounible  to  them 
that  they  do  not  join  in  it  but  un- 
der the  most  imperious  obligations, 
and  with  the  humane  purpose  of 
effectuating  a  return  to  the  esta- 
blished usages  of  war.*' 

The  president  next  adverts  to  the 
conduct  of  France  towards  the' 
UnitedStates:  but  here  his  language 
becoAies  much  more  cool  and 
guarded  ;  and  the  subject  ind^d 
18  passed  over  with  a  very  short  and 
slight  notice. 

The  next  topic  adverted  to  re- 
lates to  a  revision  of  the  militia 
laws,  "  for  the  purpose  of  scturing 
moi^  effectually  the  services  of  afl 
detachments  called  into  the  employ-  , 
ment  and  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

After  some  observations  on  the 
adoption  of  measures,  by  which  the 
American  privateers  might  have 
the  use  of  the  ports  of  friendly 
powers,  Mr.  Maddison  passes  on 
to  the  consideration  of  the  finances 
of  the  United  States.  The  receipts 
for  the  last  year  had  exceeded  S7 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  of 
which  nearly  34  were  the  produce 
of  loans  i  on  the  30th  of  Septum-* 
ber  1813  nearly  seven  millions  of 
dollars  remained  in  the  treasury, 
after  meeting  all  the  demands  for  the 
public  service :  seven  millions  and 
a  half  had  been  obtained  as  a  loan 
on  very  favourable  conditions:  fur- 
ther sums  were  necessary,  but  there 
were  good  grounds,  to  suppose  that 
they  woulobe  easily*  obtained. 

*  After 
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After  mentionine  geceiallf  the 
expenses  ^bich  had  been  incurred 
4iurxng  the  last  campaignt  he  aeain 
adverts  to  tHeir  sacqeskes:  Yorky 
F<^ts  George,  Erie,  and  Maiden,, 
bad  been  reduced  $  and  the  attacks 
pf  the  British  in  sdmost  every  part 
bad  been  repulsed.  He  concludes 
by  contrasting  the  advantages 
which  the  war  had  brought,  with 
the  evils  which  it  had  necessarily 
inflicted :  if  it  had  interrupted  their 
CQOUQerce,  it  had  also  encouraged 
and  extended  their  manufactures  : 
if  much  treasure  had  been  expend- 
ed, no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it 
had  been  applied  to  objects  dura- 
ble in  their  value  ^-^f  the  war  had 
exposed  them  to  spoliations  on  the  ' 
ocean,  and  to  incursions  on  the  land, 
it  had  also  demonstrated,  '^  that 
every  blow  aimed  at  their  maritime 
independence  was  an  impulse  ac> 
^derating  the  growth  of  their  mari- 
time  power  ;"  and  by  the  eflPects  of 
die  war  on  the  military  resources 
and  discipline  of  the  nation,  "  a 
greater  respect  fof  their  rights  and 
a  longer  duration  of  their  future 
peace  are  promised,  than  could 
be  expected  without  these  proofs 
of  the  national  character  and  re- 
sources.^ 

In  the  statements  and  anticipa- 
tiods  of  some  parts  of  his  message 
Mr.  Maddison  was  justified  by  what 
had  actually  happened,  or  by  what 
was  likely  to  happen.  But  certainly 
so  far  as  he  dwdt  upon  the  military- 
character  of  the  United  States,  nei- 
ther what  had  occurred  nor  what 
tn  all  probability  would  speedily 
occur,  bore  him  out :  almost  every 
American  general  and  army  had 
ied  with  precipitation  before  aa 
inferior  force  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Canadian  troops*  WiU 
kinson  and  Hampton,  the  last  who 
had  fo^ght,  had  deriyed  no  more 
l^onour  th^  their   predecessors: 


sir  Georgo  Prerost,  oil  th6  eoiu 
trary,  exhibited  his  usual  activity 
and  courage  i  and  after  the  defeat 
of  the  American  generals,  he  pur- 
sued them  so  closely  that  they  were 
forced  to  take  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters in  thieir  own  territory.  The 
appearance  of  a  small  regular  ft>rco 
menacing  the  front  of  general  Wil- 
kinson, was  sufficient  to  drive  hiui 
in  great  alarm  up  the  Salmon  river: 
on  arriving  at  French  Mills,  about 
six  miles  up  the  stream,  he  dis^ 
mantled  his  boats,  and  arranged  his 
artillery  near  a  block-house;  In 
ihe  mean  while,  some  British  gun- 
boats advanced  into  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  burnt  the  dep6t  at  Platts- 
burgh  i  while  on  the  other  hand 
a  conjoint  attache  on  Burlin^t<xi 
heights,  planned  by  the  Ama-ican, 
general  Harrison  and  commodore 
Chauncey,  was  frustrated  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  On  the  30th 
oft  December,  a  corps  of  British 
amounting  to  1000  men  attacked 
an  American  force  of  double  that 
number,  advantageously  posted 
near«  the  Black  Rock  :  the  Ameri* 
cans  were  entirely  beat«& ;  and  the 
consequence  of  this  victory  was, 
that  possession  was  gained  of  all 
the  enemy's  posu  Cn  the  Niagara 
frontier. 

From  several  causes,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  war  be« 
tween  Bntain  and  America  would 
be  carried  qn  in  the  most  humane 
and  honourably  mode^  especiall)r 
by  the  AmcMcaiss:  they  had  not. 
jret  forgotten  the  war  of  the  revo* 
lution;  and  our  employment  of  the 
Indians^  though  they  set  ps  the  ezw 
ample,  exaspemed  them  still  mote  : 
the  consequences  were  such  as 
mi^ht  naturally  be  dreaded.  la 
theur  di&rent  invasions  of  Canada 
the  gresitest  inhumanities  wire  ex- 
ercised  f  especially  at  Sandwich,  at 
the  settlements  qq  tbeThamet,  at 
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•Yotlc,  »id  al  Fort-George.  Find- 
ing that  remonstrances  against  this 
mode  of  conducting  the  war  pro* 
4uced  no  effect,  sir  George  Pre* 
▼QSt  at  length  issued  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  a  severe  retaliation 
im  the  Americans;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  earnestly  deprecated 
this  mode  of  waifare.  We  shall 
Afterwards  hav<i  occasion  to  canvass 
the  bomanitj  as  well  as  the  poKcy 
la  retaliadng  on,  and  thus  imitat* 
ing,  an  enemy  when  they  depart 
from  die  paths  of  jusdce« 

As  soon  as  Europe  was  restored 
to  peace  by  the  dethronement  of 
fionaparte»  the  Bridsh  government 
resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
the  United  States  with  a  great  ac- 
cessicp  of  means  and  vigour ;  add 
tbus  it  was  confidendy  expected 
that  Ml*,  ^(addison  would  be  com- 
pelled to  acfcept  of  such  terms  as 
we  should  be  disposed  td  dictate. 
.Two  distinct  modes  of  prosecudng 
the  war  seem  to  have  been  deter« 
mined  on  by  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  an  invasion  of  the  coasts  of 
the  United  Sutes ;  and,  after  the 
prptecdon  of  Canada  had  been  se- 
Ctlredy  the  conquest  of  so  much  of 
the  adjoining  territory  of  the  United 
States  as  might»  in  ike  event  of  a 
future  ynTf  effectually  guard  that 
province  from  all  danger*  It  was 
reasonably  expected  also»  that  when 
the  intelligence  of  the  downfall  of 
.  Bonaparte  reached  America,  either 
.  Mr*  Maddison  would  feel  the  ne« 
cessity  of  making  peace,  or,  if  he 
.  idid  not,  hi^  unpopularity  would  be- 
come so  great,  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  quit  the  government  of 
die  States  in  favour  of  a  president 
snore  favourable  tp  Britain  and  to 
peace. 

The  intelligence'  of  the  downfall 
of  Bonapar^  certainly  did  create 
a  wonderful  sensation  in  America; 
but  a  sensadon  of  a  singular  kmd> 


and  not^asily  explained.  It  migkc 
ha^ve  been  anticipated  that  the  re- 
publican party,  the  friends  to  li- 
berty* the  enemies  of  despotism* 
would  have  rejoiced  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  military  despodsm  and 
oppression  of  Bonaparte;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  mourned  over 
his  downfall,  as  if,  with  him,  all 
hope  and  prospect  of  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  Eujope  had  also 
fallen.  At  first,  the  successes  oC 
the  allies  in  France  were  not  cre- 
dited;, but  when  they  were  esta- 
blished beyond  all  doubt,  those 
newspapers  which  spoke  the  send« 
ments  and  wishes  of  the  republican 
party }  in  the  most  explicit  manner 
lamented  the  intelligence.  This* 
however,  may  perhaps  be  account* 
ed  for :  their  hatred  of  Britain,  and 
the  violence  of  their  party-spirit 
against  such  of  their  own  country- 
men  as  were  federalists  and  adverse 
to  war  with  Britain,  led  them  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  one  ^om 
whom  they  expected  the  rum  of 
Britain.  < 

Mr.  Maddison,  however,  was 
convinced  that,  now  that  Britain 
was  at  full  liberty  to  employ  all 
her  force  again^  the  United  States* 
the  war  would  assume  a  diJSerent 
character  from  what  it  previously 
had  done ;  and  consequendy,  that 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary, 
either  to  meet  the  more  extended  « 
and  vigorous  warfare  by  measures  of 
corresponding  vigour  and  extension^ 
or  i;o  bring  about  a  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  The  latter  was  resolved 
upon;  at  the  same  dme  that,  in  caye 
of  the  failure  of  the  negotiadons» 
measures  were  taken  which  he 
hoped  would  secure  the  United 
States  from  the  attacks  which  would 
be  now  made  against  them.  Mr* 
Maddison  also  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  repealing  the  em- 
bargo which  had  been  l^d  on,  Qn 
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the  IStli  of  December  1813;  for 
by  the  reverses  and  downfall  of  Bo- 
naparte the  federalist  party,  which, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  con- 
^sted  principally  of  merchants,  now 
i*atsed  their  voices  most  powerfully 
and  effectually  against  a  measure 
wbfch  involved  them  in  great  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  and  diffi- 
culties. Thus  another  instance  was 
ethibited  which  proved  that  Britain, 
though  more  essentially  commercial 
than  any  other  nation,  can  bear  up 
linder  the  interruption  of  commerce 
for  a  much  longer  time,  and  with 
less  sufieringythati  any  other  nation. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  great  capital 
and  enterprise  united. 

In  the  midst  however  of  all  their- 
defeats  by  land,  and  of  tlie  dismay 
into  which  the  war  party  in  America 
were  thrown  by  the  downfall  of 
Bonaparte,  they  were  still  success- 
ful by  sea ;  and  their  success  in  this 
element  not  only  .inspired  them  with 
thejiope  that  they  should  one  day 
become  the  mistress  of  it,  but  also 
threw  a  gloom  over  Britain,  even 
while  she  was  hailed  by  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  having  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  restoring  to  the  con- 
tinent the  blessings  of  independence 
and  peace. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
June,  in  latitude  4>8.  longitude  ll.> 
the4leindeer  sloop  of  war,  com- 
manded by  captain  Manners,  per- 
ceived an  enemy  to  the  leeward, 
and  instantly  gave  chase:  about 
three  o'clock  the  ships  were  close 
together,  when  the  action  com- 
'  meoced,  and  was  kept  up  with 
the  most  determined  spirit  for 
twenty-five  minutes :  at  the  end  of 
thisJtime  the  captain  of  the  Rein- 
deer, the  purser,  and  27  men  were 
killed  ;  and  40  wounded,  amongst 
whotn  were  all  her  officers  then  on 
board :  before  this,  she  had  made 
ficveral  unsuccessful    att^empts    to 


board.    In  this  st|^te  ikt  tMft  tituler 
the  necessity  of  striking  to  the  eiie-> 
myi  which  proved  to  be  the  Wasp 
American  sloop  of  war,  command- 
.ed  by  captain  Blakely.     The  dis- 
proportion between  the  two  ships 
in  stze,  weij^ht  of  metal,  and  coiii«- 
plement  ot  men,  was  very  consi- 
derable.    The  Wasp  was  of  the 
burden  of  nearly  800  tons,  mount- 
ing 20  32-poundcr  carronades,  be- 
sides two  long   12-pounders;  and 
having  on  board  175  men;  while 
the  Reindeer  was  little  more  than 
380  tons,  mounting  only  16  twen- 
ty-four pounder  carronades,  besides 
two  long  twelve-pounders,  with  two 
long  sixes,  and  had  only  98  men 
andtwenty  boys.  Captain  Manners 
fought  his  vessel  against  this  very- 
superior  enemy  in  the  most  gallant 
manner :  he  lost  his  life  in  attempt- 
ing to  board^afterreceivingfouFteen 
wounds.     The    Wasp    was    very- 
much  cut  up  in  her  hull  and  rig- 
ging; and  her  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  is  supposed  to  have  been 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Reindeer. 
On  the  .day  after  the  action  it  b^ 
came  necessary  to  destroy  the  prise. 
Thus,  in  a  sea  war  of  two  yead^  the 
•American^  could  boast  that^  though 
they  were  opposed  to  the   once 
dreaded  navy  of  Great  Britain,  the 
proportioa  of  victories  had  been  be- 
yond all  comparison  in  their  favour, 
having  captured  three  frigates,  two 
twenty-gun  ships,  four  eighteens^ 
one  twelve-  and  one  ten-?un  vesseL 
It  would  seem,  too,  tnat  where 
we  were  victorious  over  the  Ame- 
ricans by  sea,  we  were  generallj 
iodebted  for  our  success  to  a  greater 
superiority  than  even  they  had  when 
they  were  successful.     This  was 
certainly  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
capture  ef  the  Essex :  she  had  been  ' 
long  cruizing  in  cbmpiiaywitbacor- 
vette  off*  the  eastern  coast  of  Soudt 
Amcric9  i  and  captain  Hillyear  df 
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bik  omjesty's  ship  Fhoebe  was  dU 
rected  to  sail  in  quest  pf  them  a 
for  nearly  five  months  he  was  un- 
successful ;  but  at  last,  on  the  28ih 
of  March,  he  saw  the  Essex  quit 
the  port  of  Valparaiso,  and  immedi- 
Utely  (accompanied  by  the  Cherub) 
he  made  sail  after  her«  The  Essex 
at  first  attempted  to  pain  the  wea- 
ther ga.^e ;  but  in  this  attempt  she 
did  not  succeed,  carrying  away  her 
maintopmast :  on .  this  she  endea- 
voured to  regain  the  port  she  had 
just  quitted ;  bat  in  this  also  she 
was  unsuccessful,  being  obliged  to 
anchor  near  the  shore.  In  mis  'si- 
tuation-it was  not  safe  for  captain 
Hillyear  to  pass  a-head  of  her !  he 
therefore  resolved  to  anchor  as  near 
her  as  possible:  but  before  he  gain- 
ed a  position  proper  for  that  pur- 
pqse,  the  cable  of  the  Essex  was 
cut,  and  a  serious  conflict  ensued ; 
the  guns  of  the  Phoebe  became  gra- 
dually more  destructive,  and  her 
crew,  if  possible,  more. animated: 
the  contest  began  at  35  .minutes 
past  Bvc  and  lasted  till  20  minutes 
after  six»  when  the  Essex  struck  her 
^  colours.  In  the  official  account  of 
the  action  captain  Hillyear,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  brave  man,  l^estowed 
a  liberal  degree  of  praise  on  the 
bravery  of  the  enemy :  the  con- 
duer  of  the  captain  of  the  Essex, 
however  (captain  Porter),  in  one 
tespect  deserved  no  praise ;  for  it 
appears  by  captain  nillyear's  ac- 
count, that  he  connived  at  the 
escape  of  some  of  his  men  after  the 
ship  had  surrendered. 

The  only  other  naval  action  at 
sea^  this  year,  took  place  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland  between  the  Wasp 
(already  mentioned)  and  the  Aven. 
The  British  here  were  inferior,  and 
ivould  certainly  have  been  taken 
possession  of,  having  been  forced, 
after  a  short  bat  desperate  conflict, 
toirtrike  hn  coloun».  bad  not  aomc 
1814. 


of  his  majesty's  ships  fortmiatdf 
come  up  at -the  ipstant#  and  ob^ 
liged  the  Wasp  to  seek  her  safety, 
inflight. 

Besides  these  successes  of  the 
Americans,  so  far  as  their  national 
vessels  were  concerned^  they  had 
many  rich  captures  by  dieir  priva^ 
teers;  and  these  captures  were  mad^ 
not  merely  on  their  own  coasts,  or  aa 
the  Atlantic  ocean^  but  on  the  very 
coasts  of  England  #ind  Ireland ;  i> 
that  at  length  it  was  not  safe  for  a 
vessel  to  sail  without  convciy  from 
one  part  of  the  English  or  Irish 
channel  to  another.  Strong  repre- 
sentations  were  made  to  the  ad- 
miralty on  this  subject ;  bat  as  they 
were  not  attended  to  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  addresses  to  the  prince 
regent  were  presented  from  Lon* 
don,  Liverpool,  and  other  sea  ports« 
It  was  indeed  a  most  mortuying 
reflection,  that  while  oiur  navy- 
amounted  to  nearly  1000  ships  of 
different  sizes,  and  while  we  were 
at  peace  with  all  Europe,  we  could 
not  protect  our  commerce  on  our 
own  coasts.  The  only  defence  (if 
defence  it  could  be  caUed)  that  the 
admiralty  could  make  was,  that  we 
had  captured  a  greater  number  of 
ships  from  the  Americans  than  the 
Americans  had  from  us«  But  the 
proportion  of  the  captures  we  had 
^  made  was  very  far  indeed  belovr 
the  proportional  superiority  which 
our  navy  bore  to  tneirs^:  and  in«> 
deed,  all  things  considered,  not  too 
much  would  nave  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  adnitralty,  if,  with 
the  meaps  in  their  power^  the  na» 
tion  had  anticipated  the-captore  of 
every  Amexican  armed  vessel  thaf 
put  to  sea. 

We  have  thus  brought  together 
all  the  events  relative  to  «airad  a& 
fairs  that  occurred  .on  the  mala 
ecean  daring  the  year  1614^  i^i 
Older  not.  to  mtemipt  the  detsul  of 
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tbe  i^ftttixtiMu  ^f'lhe  ^ar  6n  land 
mpd  6a  the  VAith :  d^e^  now  will 
clatm  cmr  nttencidH ;  but  ptevious^ 
ly  it  may  be  proper  to  offer  somt 
general  remarks. 

The  iakesy  it  is  well  known,  con* 
ttitiite  the  most  itrvpofttaiM  bonn- 
iaaj  between  Canada  and  the 
Unntd  States;  and  the  possession 
of  ^ese  Ukes  is  absolutely  neces-^ 
Sary  to  the  secure  and  permanent 
]>6sse68tfoti  of  Canada.  It  was 
therefore  die  dnty  and  the  interest 
ef  the  British  government,  as  soon 
Ji^  the  war  broke  out,  to  have  se- 
cored  d>e  superiority  of  these  lakes 
in  so  decided  a  manner  as  to  have 
effectually' pt-otected  Canada :  this, 
h^werefx  during  the  two  years 
wiiicll  the  war  had  already  lasted, 
f hey  had  neglected  to  do.  In  fact, 
though  on  fiome  of  the  lakes  the 
Brit'i^  were  occasionally  success - 
fvA,  yet  this  success  wus  netor  of 
lOng  continuamse,  and  ft  was  so 
cbeduered  witli  defeat  as  to  give 
tonfidence  to  the  Americans  and 
to  dispirit  the  Canadians.  Fo*-  the 
fcfrrtier,  when  they  commenced  the 
war,  could  hardly  have  looked  for- 
ward  to  such  victories  as  they  had 
obtained  over  the  liritish  ;  and  l>e- 
tng  naturally  a  vain  and  boastful 
Jpeople,  the  athievement  of  victory 
5>ver  rach  a  nation  as  Bri'^ain  could 
not  fail  to  gratify  and  invigorate 
their  feelings,  and  to  'reconcile  to 
the  wafr  those  who  ht  its  comnfience- 
tnent  were  averse  to  it. 

In  some  respects,  indeed,  the 
Aiiiericans  Possessed  advantages 
which  we  did  not  enjoy  for  parry- 
ing on  erper^tions  on  the  lakes; 
Ihey  were  nearer  to  the  supplies 
necessazT  for  the  equipment  aAd 
Y^ipiaih*  df  liheir  sqiHidtens.  But,  on 
ik^  dtber  hand,  it  seems  to  have 
hfSm  abundazAly  shouni  in  the 
J^oiife  bf  cofmnonk,  that  their  su- 
•  pLil6tkf  rising  from  these  ^viON 


tages  Was  grpatly  itteitAsed  iiffA§ 
J«<nofance  or  Inattention  of;to«f 
ministry.  Indeed  it  was  disputed 
ifn  parliament,  to  what  departnnetit 
<>f  government  the  equipment  of 
the  flotilla  on  the  lakes  properly 
t>elonged.  Comthon  sense  woidi 
have  said  that  it  belonged  to  th« 
admiralty^  but  the  admiralty  de- 
nied this,  because  forsooth  the  lakes 
were  inland  seas  of  fresh  water; 
and  they  threw  the  duty  of  equip- 
ping the  flotilla  c»n  the  secretary*  cf 
state  for  the  colonial  department. 
It  may  be  remarked  by  the  by,  that 
there  seems  some  deficiency  in  th<> 
executive  part  of  our  govemmetit  in 
this  respect:  the  prime  mintster^ 
though  tiot  recognised  by  the  con- 
stitution, ought  certainly  to  have 
such  a  drrectrng  and  controlling 
power  as,  in  CHses  of  doubt,  to  as* 
sign  to  each  department  Its  proper 
duties,  and  to  see  that  those  dutiei 
were  perfornfied  as  they  ought  to  be. 
With  respect  to  the  otlier  bianeh* 
es  of  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of 
Canada,  the  inhabitants  of  that  pro* 
vince  complained  that  they  wre 
left  almost  entirely  to  defend  them- 
selves J  for  during  the  two  years  of 
the  war,  the  operations  oi  whrch 
have  been  already  derailed,  they 
had  prociwed  little  assistance  from 
Great  Britain,  A  sufficient  rea- 
son however  was  assigned  ftffr  this, 
viz.,  that  the  troops  of  Britain 
were  so  fully  employed  ftg^inst  Bo- 
naparte, that  she  could  not  tetid 
strong  reinforcements  to  Canada. 
This  should,  however,  have  induced 
tlTe  minis;*y  to  exert,  tbemsdves 
more  in  the  equipment  of  a  ptomr 
flotilla  on  the  lakes,  in  order  tivtt 
Canada  might 'have  been  adequtlte^ 
ly  protected  by  our  siiperiorlty  oki 
them,  till  such  time  as  we  cooM 
fiend  out  more  tr&ops.  As  it  WRi^ 
had  it  ^ti  been  for  die  mc^ifi»Avf 
of  the  AsacAcsoL  gtioeiab  ttndtkt 
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Wdans  of  their  troops*  on  the  one 
hatnd  %  and  on  the  other  ];and,  the 
aciivitjr  of  sir  George  Prevost  and 
dse  valour  of  the  troops  under  his 
comauind,  Cuiada  must  have  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 
The  Ameiicans,  indeed,  as  we  have 
iecn,  fooght  so  ill  on  land»  that  no 
alana  seems  to  have  been  excited 
that  thej  would  ever  be  a  match 
for  even  the  Canadian  provincial 
troops.   It  seems  to  have  been  most 
atsaxiKely  and  culpably  overlooked, 
tha£  £etr  bad  fighting  on  land  arose 
from    causes    and    circumstances 
vrfaich  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
{gradually    die    away,  and  be  re^ 
placed  by  such  a$  would  render 
them  as  good  soldiers  as  they  had 
proved  themselves  to  be   sailors, 
This.we  might  have  anticipated  from 
vhat  had  occurred    to  ourselves. 
Tillthe  war  against  Bonaparte,  even 
Brtto&s  were  disposed  to  acknow* 
ledge  that  their  countrymen,  though 
the  best  sailors  In  the  world,  were 
Tjery  indi£Rsrent  soldiers ;  as  if  either 
in   their  case,  or  in    that   of  the 
Americans,   the    men    who    had 
courage  sufficient  to  fight  well  by 
sea  would  not  soon  be  taught  to 
figbt  veil  on  land. 
*  The  British  ministry  were  there- 
fare,  blamed    for  protracting  the 
var    with    America ;   they    were 
blamed  fcr  not  annihilating  their 
navy  at  once.    This  seemed  a  weli- 
|i;vooivled  charjc^e,  considering  the 
Miimeme  superiority  of  our  navy, 
and  that  we  had  no  other  employ ' 
tnentfortu  They  were  also  blamed 
finraot  having  sent  out  more  troops 
to  Canada  a—this  charge,  during 
^ne  oondnuance  of  the  war  with 
Sonaparte,  was  not  so  weU  found- 
^  .as  that  relative  to  ^e  navy  i 
Imt  aft  «oon  as  the  European  war 
•was  ifiaramiated,  it  was  expected 
Aattb^Ancrieaa  war  ^woidd  be 
apfadilyttonght^oadoic 


Tliis  expectation  had  very  nmeh 
the  appearaace  of  being  gi^ifed  } 
for»  as  soon  as  possible  after  th^ 
peace  of  Paris,  the  British  Qiinistry 
sent  to  America  about  l^^OOO  ik 
those  troops  who  had  gained  sodi 
fame  under  the  duke  of  Wellingtoiu 
The  anniliilation  of  the  American 
army  was  now  thought  to  be  at 
hand:  even  the  most  sceptical 
could  not  hesitate  to  expect  that 
troops  which  had  ignomriuously 
fled  before  a  Canadian  militia, 
would  be  dissipated  like  chaff  be^ 
fore  the  victors  of  the  peninsula  % 
and  the  more  sanguine  already  an- 
ticipated the  conquest  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
we  should  dictate  peace  at  Phila* 
delphia  or  Washington. , 

Besides  the  troops  which'  wore 
sent  to  Canada,  a  st'rgng  naval 
force,  with  an  adequate  number 
of  troops  on  board,  was  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  invadinjg  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  United  States, 
The  object  of  this  kind  of  expedi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  two-fold  : 
in  the  first  place,  by  actually  land- 
ing in  different  places,  and  keeping 
the  coast  in  constant  alarm,  to  pre- 
vent the  American  governmem: 
from  sending^  as  many  troops  -as 
they  would  otherwise  have  done 
to  the  invasion  of  Canada ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  to  retaliate  on  the 
Americans  the  destruction  which 
they  had  committed  at  York  Town 
and  other  places.  It  was  also  ex- 
pected that,  if  either  or  both  these 
objects  were  effected,  the  war 
would  become  more  unpopular  in 
America  than  it  actually  was  ;  and 
that  the  clamours  of  the  inhabitants 
of  t^ose  towns  and  districts  which 
were  invaded  and  laid  waste  by 
our  troops  would  either  compel  the 
president  to  make  peace,  or  to  with- 
draw the  troops  from  Canada  for 
ibcir  protection  .and  defeace.  Be. 
X2  fore 
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fore  entering  on  tlie  devils  of  the 
vTwr,  after,  by  the  peace  of  f  aris, 
the  British  ministry  were  enabled 
to  cany  it  on  on  a  more  extensive 
Ksde,  it  xpay  be  jproper  to  examine 
into  the  policy  or  the  objects  which 
they  had  in  3riew. 

Aj^d  in  the  first  place  it  may  be 
remarked,  that    till  Canada   was 
effectually  secured,  no  other  object 
should  have  beensufiered  to  divide 
cur  ajiention,  or  our  forces :  this 
:Kras  of  tl^e  first    consequence  in 
many  respects.  The  Canadians  had 
loo^  coropWned  that  they  had  been 
neglected  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  suffered  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  to  defend  themselves :  it  ought 
therefore  to  have  decidedly  and 
most  clearly  proved  to  them,  that 
the  British    ministry  were  deter- 
mined to  s^d  adequate  means  for 
their  defence  as  soon  as  they  pos- 
sessed them.      It  may  indeed  be 
urged  that  •the  troops  sent  to  Cana- 
da; were  such^  both  ini^umbers  and 
quality,   as  ought   to  have  been 
amply   sufficient,    not  merely    to 
repel  the  enemy,  but  also  to  invade 
his  territories.— This  however  was 
not  tlie  fact ;  and  till  it  had  been 
proved  by  experience  to  be  the  fact, 
our  forces  ought  not  to  have  been 
divided. — Besides,  did  not  govern- 
ment virtually  acknowledge  mat  the 
force  which  they  sent  to  Canada 
was  not  adequate  to  its  defence,  by 
the  expeditions  they  sent  against 
.the  American  coasts,  one  of  the  pro- 
fessed objects  of  which  was  indi- 
rectly to  defend  Canada?  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  fatal  ex- 
perience   in   conducting  the  war 
against  Boxuparte,  had  proved  to 
them  how  worse  than  useless  what 
are  called  military  diversions  are  i 
^  and  how  much  better  it  is  in  all 
.cases  to  direct  all  our  efforts  to 
•  one  point. 

But  diversions,   in   conducting 


the  war  against  such  ^  country  ai 
America,    were  still  more  object  , 
tionable  than  they  could  be  in  a 
European  vrar;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  places  necessarily  invaded 
were  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
main  scene  of  warfare,  that  k  was 
not  possible  that  troops  could  be 
withdrawn  from  it  in  order  to  re* 
pel  the  invaders;  and  in  the  se* 
cond  place,  by  the  constitution  of 
die  United  States,  every  state  is  sap* 
posed  to  have  militia  sufficient  tor 
Its  own  protection.    It  was  there* 
fore  an  impolitic  plan,  to  stint  the 
means  of  defending  Canada  by  dt" 
viding  our  forces  for  the  puq)0se 
of  invading  the  American  coasts. 
Some  objects,  however,  it  might 
and  did  accomplish:  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns -and  coasts  which 
were  invaded,  were  loud  'in  their 
clamours  against  the  government : 
but  here  a  difficulty  occurred  $^  if 
we  invaded  those  parts  of  America 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  averse 
to  the  war  and  friendly  to  usy  vras 
tliere  not  danger  that,  though  they 
might  thus  be  rendered  more  averse 
to  the  war,  they  might  also  be  led  to 
hate  those  who  had  made  them  feel 
its  miseries  ?  And  if  we  invaded  those 
parts  the  inhabitantsof  which  were 
friendly  to  the  war  and  Mr*  Mad^ 
dison,  was  it  not  probable  that  we 
should  only  increase  their  hostility 
and  thirst  of*  revenge  ? 

In  fact,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, we  were  deceived  in  our  esti» 
male  of  the  numbers  and  influence 
of  that  part  of  the  popdadon  of  the 
United  States  which  were  averse  , 
to  the  war  and  to  Mr;  Maddison* 
And  yet,  with  respect  ta  America^ 
there  is  a  much  surer  and  clearer 
method  of  learning  the  sendnients 
and  feelings  of  the  people^  than 
with  respect  to  any  other  caaoxrj ; 
fot  in  Ainerica  it  seems  impossible 
that  the,  votes,  and  decisions  of 
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)}ie  congresi,  which  represents  the 
people,  should  be  materially  dif- 
ierent  from  the  sentiments  and 
wishes  of  the  people,  as  they  are 
iniich  more  rf  ally  their  representa- 
tives than  our  house  of  commons 
represents  the  people  of  Britain, 
axiid  are  moreover  diosen  for  such 
a  short  period,  that  self-interest  in 
almost  every  case  would  prevent 
them  from  going  contrary  to  the 
-opinion  of  the  people.  Even  in 
this  country,  where  the  representa- 
tion is  so  very  imperfect,  there 
have  been  many  instances  of  the 
Toice  of' the  people  giving  the  cha- 
racter to  the  measures  ot  govern- 
ment ;  and  how  much  more  is  this 
likely  to  be  the  casein  the  United 
-States^  where  the. people  are  really 
represented  ;  where  they  look  upon 
themselves  as  the  source  of  all  go. 
vemment ;  and  where  they  are  much 
more  in  the  habit,  than  even  we 
are,. of  meeting  and  deciding  on 
the  measures  of  their  rulers  !  In 
3ritain»  it  would  be  unsafe  and  un- 
fair to  infer  the  proportion  of  the 
population  which  might  support 
any  measure  of  government,  from 
the  proportion  <»  the  members  of 
the  nouse  of  commons  which  gave 
it  their  support.  But  in  America 
the  case  is  different ;  and  the  ad- 
^herents  and  opposers  of  Mr.  Mad-^ 
dison  among  'the  people,  might 
pretty  nearly  have  been  calculated 
irom  the  number  of  his  adherents 
and  opposers  in  congress. 
.  But  It  is  time  to  return  from  this 
digression,  and  to  consider  theother 
object  which  these  expeditions  a- 
gamst  the  American  coasts  had  in 
•view  ;  which  was,  to  retaliate  for 
the  *  cruelties  and  depredations 
•which  they  had  committed  at  York 
Town,  and  other  placesi  during 
tbdr  invasions  of  Canada*  To  this 
object  in  every  respect  we  are  de* 
cioedly  J)Oftil^ :  in  the  first  place^ 


we  would  lay  it  down  as  a  general" 
rule,  that  nations  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals will  always  consult  their  best 
interests  by  adhering  strictly  in  all 
cases  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
humanity.  It  has  been  one  not  of 
the  least  evils  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, that  it  has  made  mankind 
sceptical  respecting  the  advantages' 
which  virtue  has  over  vice;  and 
has  led  to  the  belief,  that  in  many 
cases  vice  must  be  opposed  by  rice 
in  order  to  be  put  down.  Tliis 
doQtrine  was  frequently  broached 
and  acted  upon  by  the  opponents' 
of  France,  and  even  by  our  own 
eovemment.  The  consequence  was, 
Uiat  we  at  first  railed  against  France 
for  her  oppression  and  injustice^ 
and  soon  afterwards  had  recourse 
to  the  same  mode  of  conduct,  ufi* 
der  the  pretext  that  we  could  not 
fight  her  unless  we  used  her  own 
weapons. 

It  has  not  seldom  been  observ* 
ed,  that  confi,dence  in  the  pow« 
ers  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind 
augments  those  powers,  and  leads 
to  their  proper  application  and  use ; 
whereas  distrust  m  them  produces 
weakness,  and  leads  to  inferiority. 
So  it  is  with  regard  to  the  adoption 
of  measures  that  are  sanctioned  by 
justice  :  if  we  believe  that  they  are 
madequate  to  cope  with  injustice^ 
we  shall  either  be  disposed  to  throw 
them  aside,  or  in  the  use  of  them 
w^  shall  be  inexpert,  indolent,  and 
unfortunate*  We  therefore  acted 
most  improperly,  as  well  as  most 
impoliticstUy,  in  imitating  the 
French  in  their  violent  and  unjust 
measures,  under  the  pretext  that 
we  could  not  otherwise  co|$e  with 
them ;  and  thus  abandoned  the 
great  source  of  strength  whijch  a 
nation  always  derives  from  a  cha* 
racter  for  moderation  and  justice. 
And  in  the  object  of  our  expeditions 
against  the, American  coasts^  we 
•  X3  aUo 
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dko  aoted  unwitdy^  u  #dl  as  con* 
trary  to  justice* 

But  l>f  sides  this  general  objection 
*  to  these  intading  expeditions*  there 
are    others   of  a    rn<>re  particular 
nature  2  they  were  defended  on  the 
ground,  that  they  weie  intended  to 
xtetaliate  the  devastation  and  crudty 
vhich-  t]ie  Americans  had  commit** 
ted  in  their  invasion  of  Canada.  But 
it  was  asked  in  the  house  of  com* 
moosy  Why  did  notwe»  on  the  same 
ptiiliciple,  imitate  the  cruelty  of  the 
indians  when  we  were  at  war  with 
thcBi^  and  scalp  our  prboners  ?  In 
oUb  of  war  with  the  pirates  of  the 
Barbary  coasts  why  should  we  not| 
on  thi^  same  principle,  make  slaves 
gf  our  prisoners  ?    In  sliort^  if  we 
were  right  in  imitating  the  devasta- 
tion and  cruelty  of  the  Americans* 
we  should  be  justified  in  imitating 
and   retaliating   all  the  inhuman 
pntctices  of  the  most  savage  nation 
vidi  n^hom  we  Alight  chance  to  be 
ait  war.    To  this  argun)ent  it  u'as 
Applied*  that  we  were  not  influenced 
by  the  mere  principle  or  love  of  re^ 
taliation»   the    mere  desire  of  in« 
iSicting  patn  because  we  ourselves 
had  suffered  pain,-^but  by  a  higher 
and   less    Exceptionable    principlet 
which  drew  a  distinct  h'ne  between 
the  Americans  and  the    Indians* 
From  the  ignorant  and  savage  ha- 
tiits  of  the  latter  w6  could  nOt  ex- 
pect that  we  should  be  able  to  root 
i)ut  their  practice  of  scalping,  by 
'  scalping  tne  prisoners    whicn  we 
took  from  them ;  and  therefore  we 
fhould  not  be  justified  in  retaliating 
their  cruelties  in  this  respect.   But 
^^e  case  was  difierent  with  regard 
to   the  Americans  8  it  might  be 
hoped  that  the  American  govern* 
snent»  when  they  found  that  we  had 
die  power  of  inflicting  greater  do* 
vastation  on  their  country  than  they 
oould  do  on  QS9  smd  were  reaolved 
l»  exenisv  Uw  poweri  liquid  for 


their  own  interest  desist  from  tbefr 
unjust  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  i 
or,  if  they  were  resolved  still  toper* 
severe  in  it,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  ^ompel  thcna 
to  desist  from  it« 

Thisi  therefore,  was  the  plea  on 
which  this  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war  was  defended  on  our  part.  The 
Americans  had  exercised  .great  de* 
vastation  and  cruelty  in  their  in* 
vastons  of  Canada :  and  we  resol- 
ved to  invade  and  lay  waste  their 
towns  and  coasts,  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  effecting  diversions,  but 
also  that^  by  retaliation,  we  might 
for  the  uiture  prevent  the  devas* 
tatioii  and  cruelty  of  which  we  com- 
plained.  This  mode  of  definite,  it 
may  be  allowed,  ukesaway  the  cri- 
minality of  the  proceeding  ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted,  whether,  it 
does  not  leave  its  policy  exactly 
where  it  was.  The  consequences  that 
it  actually  did  produce  will  after- 
wards be  detailed  and  considered  $ 
at  present  we  are  to  examine  what  ' 
might  naturally  be  expected  from 
such  a  mode  of  conducting  a  war* 

In  the  first  place,  without  any  re* 
fer^ncetothe  particular  character  or 
circumstances  of  the  people  against 
whom  this  mo|de  of  warfare  waa 
to  be  exercised,  we  may  well  doubt 
iVhether  it  Would  not  be  much  more 
injurious  to  the  party  which  carried 
it  on,  than  to  the  people  or  govern- 
ment of  the  country  that  Was  the 
object  of  it  $  and  whether  on  this 
account  it  would  not  be  impolitic. 
We  must  reflect  on  the  end  wfaic)i 
it  has  in  view  1  it  is  to  deter  from 
the  repetition  of  devastation  and 
crusty,  by  the  infliction  of  devasta- 
tion and  cruelty  2  and  itjsnot  ralf 
to  do  that,  but  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  inimical  to  tte 
war  during  which  soch'calanttcieB 
ai^  inflicted,  as  well  as  the  nembcr 
of  tbo«e  ylAo  are  dispomi  to  Ikvour 
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At  tfi^nduig  party.  But  he  muse  be 
famentably  9nd  grossly  ignorant  of 
liuman  nature,  who  does  not  se^ 
tbat  tha  first  feeling  excited  will  bQ 
hatred  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  i 
and  that  the  most  probable  subse* 
qoent  and  permanent  consequence 
-will  be  a  union  of  all  parties  against 
the  invaders. 

.  In  the  next  place,  the  peculiar 
^aracter  and  citcumsunces  of  the 
Americans  were  sure  tu  render  this 
plan  greatly  beneficial  Hq  the  go* 
yernment  which  it  vas  expected  it 
would  destroy,  and  in  the  saxpe  de* 
ip-ee  prejudicial  to  us :  for  we  had 
gaiped  friends  there,  by  the  contmst 
of  our  character  with  that  of  Bona* 
farte  and  Mr.  Maddison ;  and  as 
foon  as  we  placed  ourselves  on  a 
level  with  them,  our  influence  was 
gone.  The  federalists  hated  Mr. 
Sf addison,  and  wete  averse  to  all . 
bis  measures ;  but  tliey  were  still 
much  more  averse  to  the  invasion 
of  their  country  :  they  were  there- 
fore driven  into  the  arms  of  the  re- 
publican party,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  greater  evil  of  being  passive 
while  th'^ir  country  was  laid  waste, 

Such,  in  our  opinion,  was  the  in- 
justice as  well  a$  the  impolicy  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  British  go- 
vernment, after  the  peace  of  Paris, 
resiclved  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Anitrica.  But  such  was  bur  igno- 
rance of  the  state  and  resources  of 
that  country,  and  such  our  forget- 
jfubiess  of  the  wisdom  of  rhe  noaxim. 
Not  to  dp  evil  that  good  may  come, 
-  that  we  anticipated  nothing  but  suc- 
cess from  ill-digested  measures,  and 
from  a  deviation  frrm  the  strict  path 
of  moderation  and  Justice. 

t^QT  was  the  British  government 
alone  ignorant  and  culpable  in  these 
refipectc  the  people  of  jBritain  in 
gener«il  countenanced  '^i  encour- 
aged ihejii.  Whije  U^^  war  wiih 
#e8apan«  ^uuwcif  the  w^  with 


Ameriea  vas  scarcely  thfxoglit  oi^ 
its  importance  was  deemed  compa« 
rAtively  90  trifling.   The  fir^t  thing 
which  roused  the  public  attention  to 
it,  were  the  successes,  of  the  enemy 
by  sea.  Tho$e  gave  a  dreadfo)  shocli 
to  Britishprejudice  in  favour  of  theit 
supremacy  of  the  oc^an :  but.  evcm 
this  shock  subsided,  or  was  forgot* 
ten,  in  the  ipidst  of  the  great  contest 
of  Europe.   America  was  again  an4 
again  victorious  by  sea.  Well,  it  was 
saidt  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  the 
British  government  is  no   longer 
occupied  by  the  continental  war,ihf 
will  be  made  to  restore  all  the  launlt 
which  she  has  won ;  and  the  maj^ty 
of  the  ocein  will  beagain  given  back 
to  its  legitimate  and  ancient  posses* 
SQr.-«-These  iboughis  were  further 
strengthened  by  the  belief  so  preva*. 
lent  in  Britain,  that  Mr.  Madaison*s 
unpopubrity  was  daily  increasing, 
and  must  soon  reach  such  a  pitch  as 
w^ould  necessarily  put  an  end  to  the 
war.    There  were  also  some  other 
circumstances,  which  either  render- 
ed tlie  British  nation  indifiesent  (q 
the  war  with*  America,,  or  the  ap^ 
proycrs  of  it.    In  the  first  placf^i  the 
manufacturing     and     cqmipercial 
classes,  who  had  been  so  very  cla- 
morous against  it  on^iccountofthe 
mischief  which  it  inflicted  on  their 
interests,  were  silent  and  indiferent 
as  soon  as  peace  had    opened  the 
trade  of  Europe  to  them  ;  and  in  d^e 
second  place,  a  great  rqany  p^opje, 
who  had   opposed   the  war   with 
America   while  the  British  ord^< 
in  council  were  in  fore?,  con^id^nid 
thenr? selves  bound  tp  advqcat?  it  ^ 
^on  as  they  were  repealed. 

We  have  deemed  it  prQper,  M^f^ 
.entering  on  the  details  of  the  wvr 
subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of  Bo« 
na  parte,  to  offer  these  remark^^^eclv 
on  the  mode  in  which  ^  tni¥i^ 
'£Ovcrnna©nt  resolved  tp  o^fry  it  9Q, 
apdiiUo  Q^  the  sentifiMMl  Wi  hPn^ 
X  if  whic4 
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whicb  theBritiah  public  cntertslined 
respecting  it.  Illustrations  of  the 
truth  and  justice  of  these  remarks 
will  be  found  in  what  we  shall  soon 
htj  before  our  ]^ders.**»With  re* 
gard  t6  what  we  have  further  to 
D£fer  respecting  the  contest  between 
Anoerica  and  Britain,  it  may  be 
proper,  for  the  sake  of  order  and 
perspicuity,  to  divide  it  into  three 
parts.  Under  the  first  part  we  shall 
consider  the  operations  on  the  Lakes 
wd  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada  ;-^ 
tinder  the  second  part,  the  opera- 
tions of  that  division  of  the  British 
force  which  was  employed  in  land- 
ing; on  the  coasts  of  America  ;«^-and 
thirdly,  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  government,  and  of  the 
commissfoners  ivho  met  at  Ghent 
■to  negotiate  a  peace. 


Before  however  'entering  rni 
these  topics,  it  may  not.be  irtele* 
vant  or  improper  again  to  impress 
on  (he  mind  of  the  reader  the  great 
importance,  not  so  much  with  re* 
spect  to  what  is  present  as  to  fntu- 
rity,  of  the  American  contest.  Thertf 
are  signs  which  cannot  be  mistaken^ 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  over« 
looked,  which  indicate  that  Ame» 
rica  will,  before  many  years  pass 
away,  be  a  most  formidable  enemy 
to  Britain  on  the  ocean ;  and  there* 
fore  it  behoves  not  only  our  govern- 
ment, but  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain, to  study  weU  the  war  of  which 
we  are  now  giviiig  jthe  details,  in 
order  to  understand  the  character 
of  the  nation  with  whom  we  seem 
to  be  destined  to  contend  for  the 
empire  of  die  seas* 


CHAPTER  XXIII, 

fif^ary  mdrunuil  Oferatlonson  the  Lahs^  and  the  Frontiers  of  Canada — Sattte 
near  Fart  Erie^^Cfpiure  of  that  Place  Ij  the  Americans'^  Battle  nsar  the  FalU 
of  the  Niagara-^  Unsuccessful  Attempt  to  recapture  Fort  Ertc-^Rcmarls  on 
the  improved  Sk'dl  and  Bravery ^  of  the  Americans — Sir  George  PrtniOst  and 
the  Flotilla  make  an  Attempt  against  Piatt sburgh-^The  Flotilla  completely  de-* 
feated — and  Sir  Q^yrge  obliged  to  retreat — Remarls  on' his  Conduct — De* 
struciion  of  lVashington'-~*Impression  made  by 'this  Event — Attempt  on  Baltic 
Death  of  General  Ross,  \ 

militi^  and  a  few  Indians,  moved 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitring the  position  and  the  num* 
bers  ofthe^nemy.  They  Were  dis- 
covered to  be  in  considerable  force, 
and  strongly  posted ;  send  it  was 
also  ascertained  that  another  body 
of  them  had  landed  above  Fort  Erie^ 
In  the  afternbon  of  the  fifth  major- 
gisneral  Riall,  having  made  the  n^- 
cessary  dispositions,  ordered"  the 
attack  to  commence.  The  enemy 
had  takta  tip  a  position,  ttbediag 
and  prepared  for  the  attacki-  wim 


IN  the  beginning  of  July  the 
American  army  effected  a  land- 
ing  at  the  ferry  of  lake  £r^e,  having 
driven  in  the  picquet  of  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Erie,  As  soon  as  major- 
general  Riall,  who  commanded  the 
British  troops  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, was  made  acquainted  with 
this  event,  he  ordered  the  immedi- 
ate advance  of  five  companies  of  the 
Toy^  Scots  towards  Chtppawa,  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  pkoe, 
Ab6ut  the  same  time,  a  detachment 
pffhe  lOOdcIt  re^menti  with  some 
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Ins  right  reitfaig  on  sbine  buildings « 
and  orchards  close  on  the  ijver 
Nia^^ara,  and  stroi»^ly  supported 
bf  artillery :  his  left  was  towards 
the  woody  having  a  considerable 
body  of  riflemen  and  Indians  in 
front  of  it :  these  were  first  atucked, 
arid  af tier  a  sharp  but  short  contest 
were  dislodged, 

1  After  this  success,  major-general 
Riall  ordered  the  king's  regiment 
to  more  to  the  right,  while  the 
royal  Scots  and  lOOdth  regiment 
were  directed  to  charge  the  enemy 
in  front.  On  this  arduous  enter* 
prise  they  advanced  with  the  great- 
est  codlness  and  gallantry,  notwith* 
standing  they  were  exposed  to  a 
very  heavy  and  galHng  fire.  The 
exiuny,  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
their  position,  and  $nding  that  their 
firewas  very  destructive, stood  firm, 
till  at  length  major-general  Riall, 
fil^ding  that  further  efforts  would 
beonavailing,  and  that  his  troops 
had  sufiered  severely,  ordered.them 
to  give  up  the  attack.  In  this  affair 
U^tenan&colonel  Gordon  and  lieu- 
tenant-col. the  mar<)uis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  who  charged  m  the  most  gal- 
lant manner  at  the  head  of  their  re- 
spective regiments,  were  wounded. 
A  retreat  now  became  necessary 
upon  Chtppawa,  which  was  conduct- 
ed with  good  order  and  regularity^ 
not  a  sin^lef  prisoner  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  except  those 
who  were  disabled  by  wounds. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
Jifiairs  between  our_troops  amd  the 
Americans,  the  latter,  after  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  battle,  were  ascer- 
tained to  be  much  more  numeroi» 
than  they  were  previously  conjec- 
tiifed^to  be :  they  were,  according 
to  the  aiccoums  of  the  prisoners;  not 
fewer  than  6000  men,  with  a  nu- 
iperous  train  of  artillery,  having 
been  augmented  by  a  very  large 
^  body  <>f  troops,  which  moted  dowa 


from  Fort  Erie  iihmediatdy  befem; 
the  commencement  of  the  action* 
The  force  of  the  British  in  regular 
troops  amounted  to  about  1500^ 
exclusive  of  the  militia  and  Indians* , 
o£  which  there  were  not  more  than- 
900.  It  must  however  be  re- 
marked, that  this  was  the  first  afi^ 
in  which  the  Americans  fought 
well ;  that  is,  in  which  they  stood- 
firm  against  the  British.  It  mny 
indeed  be  said  that  there  was  no. 
great  merit  in  defeating  1800  mea 
with  6000 :  but  we  should,  recollect 
that,  during  the  first  two  campai^ina 
of  the  war,  they  could  not  yntbr 
stand  the  British -even  with,  a  sdll 
greater  superiority  of  force. 

The  object  of  this  advance  of  the 
enemy  was  evidently  to  gain  pai* 
session  of  Fort  Erie,  and  major- 
general  Riall  was  in  hopes  of  b^ng 
able  to  save'^it  from  falling  intotheuv 
hands.  But  after  the  battle  heunder- 
stood  that  it  had  capitulated  on  the 
Sd.  Major  Buck,  who  commanded 
that  fort,  appears  to  have  been  very 
ill  informed  of  the  moveiQimts  o£ 
the  enemy,  since  he  was  wholly  ua» 
apprised  of  their  landing  on  botb 
sides  of  him,  and  only  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile;  and  after  this,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  make  up  for  hi^ 
want  of  circumspection  by  'deter'^ 
mined  courage,  he  surrendered  the 
fort  without  firing  a  gun,  himself, 
and  about  1 50  men  being  tnade  pri- 
soners of  war.    '  • 

The  enemy,  emboldened  by  thei 
success  which  attended  them  on. 
their  first  crossing  of  the  frontier^  • 
looked  forward  to  still  greater  ad«  ' 
vantages :.  but.  in  this  hope  they 
were  disappointed.  For  general 
Drummond  advanced  in  consider* 
able  force  to  the  support  of  major«»^ 
general  Riall,  who  was.  posted  near 
Sie  falls  of  Niagara.  Scarcely  had 
the  junctlon^ken  place  when  iateU 
ligenc^  arrived  that  the  American 
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lUntf  were  advancing  ingreat  force. 
General  Dnimmond   immediately 
proceeded  to  meet  them  ;  he  fmnd 
tfiem    already  in  ]posse$ston  of  a 
Mtng  ground,  while  his  light  tioops 
were    in    the  snrronndfng  woods. 
The    84-th    regiment,    the    loyal 
Scots  detachment  and  41 9t  light 
^mpanies  were  imn^ediately  form- 
ed in   the   rear  of  the  hill,  their 
left  rening  on  the  road  j  while  two 
twentyi^onr  poimders  were  advan- 
ced in  front  of  the  centre,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  British  troops  were 
•ostedonthelcftoftheroad.  Scarce- 
ly were  the  troops  thus  arranged 
when  the  whole  front  was  warmly 
i^nd  closelj  engaged.  The  piincipal 
efforts  of  the  epemy  were  directed 
against  the  left  and  centre  of  the 
British.    They  made  repeated  at* 
€HckS|  in  the  conrsc  of  which  the 
troops  on  the  left  were  partially 
forced  back,  and  the  enemy  gained 
A  momentary  possession  of  the  road. 
He  deri*»ed  however  no  material 
adrantage  from  this,  as  the  troops 
which  were  forced    back  formed 
again  m  the  rear  of  the  89th  regi- 
Ihent  frontinjg;  the  road,  and  secure 
ing  the  flank.      About  this  time 
major-general  Riall,  having  been 
wounded,  ^11  into  the   power  of 
die  enemy.     In  the  centre  their  at- 
tacks w<?re  also  repeated  with  con- 
siderable '  determination  ;  but  they 
were   met  and    repulsed    by  our 
troops  id  that    quarter,  with   the 
Aiost  perfect  steadiness  and  repeat - 
eSd  gallantry,  and  with  vety  heavy 
loss    to  the  enemy.     Our  troops, 
Jicfwever,  weT«   astonished   at  the 
boldness  of  the  Amertcani;  for,  so 
dtetermhiedly  were  their  e^rts  di- 
rected against  our  guns,  that  our 
artillery  men  were  bayoneted  by 
tile  enemy  in  the  act  of  loading, 
and    the  muzzles  of  the  enemy's 
gimyi^we  advanced  within  a  few 
^ards  of  ouis.     The  darkness  of 


the  night  dnrtngthis  ta^nuofiiossty 

confiict  occasioned  several  tmcomi 
snon  izKidents  :  our  troops  KaTtng 
for  a  moment  been  pushed  back» 
some  of  our  guns  remained  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  enemy's  hands. 
They  were  however  not  only  qaicUy 
recovered,  but  the  two  pieces  which 
the  enemy  hiid.  brought  up  were 
captured  ;  and  in  limbering  up  our 
guns,  at  one  time,  one  of  the  en^ 
my's  six->pounders  was  put  by  mie* 
take  on  a  limber  of  oars ;  and  one 
of  our  six- pounders,  on  a  limber 
of  his :  by  which  means  the  pieces 
were  exchanged. 

About  nine  o'clock,  three  hours 
after  the  commencement  of  tkflf 
action,  during  a  short  interruptioii 
of  the  firing,  theenemy  brought  up 
the  whole  of  his  remaining  tprce  $ 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  renewed 
his  attacks  with  fresh  troops,  but  was 
every  where  repulsed  Vith  tx\^ 
gallantry  and  success.  He  con- 
tinued his  efforts  against  the  hiil* 
however,  till  midnight ;  when  he 
had  suffered  so  severely  that  be 
gave  up  the  contest,  and  retreated 
with  great  precipitation  to  his  camp 
beyond  the  Chippawa.  ,  On  the 
next  day  he  abandoned  his  camp* 
throwing  the  greatest  part  of  bis 
baggage,  &c.  into  the  Rapids,  and 
continued  his  retreat  in  great  dia- 
order  towards  Fort  Erie,  Tlie  loss 
of  the  Americans  in  this  sevcsre 
cbntest  was  estimated  at  1 500  mens 
their  two  commanding  generals 
were  wounded :  the  wi^le  of  their 
force  engaged  amounted  to  about 
5000  men.  *  Our  loss  was  also  very 
severe. 

Soon-  after  this  battle^  general 
Druroroond  resolved  to  «tt»8i}>l 
therecaptuseofFortFrie.  For  this 
purpose  oa  the  13ch  of  Augutf  iM 
evened  the  £re  of  a  batiery  «|:ataiil 
it;  and 'having  «xni  afterwwdi 
aeasos  to  belktc  that  a  ^u%i«nt 
impression 
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ini|Srcssion  had  b^n  nade»  be  d^* 
feermiaed  on  assaulting  the  place. 
Two  attacks  were  ordered  to  be 
made  ;  one  agaitin  the  entrench*^ 
tnents  on  the  side  of  8nake«htl),  and 
the  other  against  the  fort  and  en*' 
trenchraena  on  the  opposite  side« 
The  troops  appointed  for  the  latter 
enterprise  advanced  to  the  attack 
SIS  soon  as  the  fhin^  occasioned  by 
die  other  attack  was  heard,  and 
Slice  eded  in  getting  possession  of 
die  deBii«faastion#  the  guns  of  which 
tbey  h;ul  actuaUy  turned  against 
the  enemy;  when  most  unfortu* 
tiatelj  some  ammunition  caught 
fifie^  and  a  most  tremendous  ex* 
plosion  Cook  place,  by  which  al* 
most  all  he  troops  which  had  sue* 
cceded  in  making  a  lodgement  were 
■beadfully  mangled.  *  Panic  was 
instantly  spread  among  them ;  and 
the  enemy  taking  advantage  of  it 
pressed  forward,  and  commenced  a 
seavy  fire  of  musketry:  under 
these  circumstances  it  became  ab* 
•olutely  necessary  to  abandon  the 
fort,  and  the  British  troops  re* 
itreated  towards  the  battery.  Our 
loss  was  very  severe  in  killed  and 
womided,  and  a  very  great  num* 
ber  were  made  prisoners. 

It  was  abundantly  evident  from 
these  accounts,  that  we  had  beaten 
the  Americans  till  we  had  tauglit 
them  to  fight.  But  it  was  fondly 
hoped  that,  as  soon,  as  sir  George 
Prevost  received  the  reinforce* 
ments  which  were  dispatched  to 
hhn  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  Paris,  he  would  o)>tain  a  splen- 
did and  decisive  victory  over  the 
enemy.  As  soon  a&  these  rein^ 
fbxcements  did  arrive,  he  lost  no 
tune  in  advancing  to  the  frontier ; 
on  which  the  American  army  aban- 
donad  its  entrenched  camp.  Sir 
George  •  immediately  proceeded 
l^gaiojt  Fbtubnigh,  wliicb  place  it 


ivas  determined  to  attacL  both  b^ 
land  and  water.  The  enemy  were 
resolved  to  defend  this  place }  and 
for  that  purpose  his  land  forces  oc^ 
cupied  an  elevated  ridge  of  laadt 
while  their  flotilla  were  at  anchar 
put  of  gun-vhot  from  the  shoie« 
As  soon  as  this^  disposition  of  th^ 
enemy's  forces  was  observed,  sir 
George  Prevosl  communicated  iht  • 
circumstance  to  captain  Downier 
who  had  been  recently  appointed 
to  command  the -vessels  on  Lake  • 
Champlain.  As  soon  a£  sir  Greorge 
bbserved.  the  flotilla  steering  ^ 
Plattsburgh  Bay,  he  ordered  his 
troops  to  advance  and  to  escalade 
the  enemy's  works  upon  the 
heights. 

In  consequence  of  the  light  aift 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  waterp 
the  fire  between  the  flotillas  wa$ 
very  destructive  on  both  sides* 
From  the  commencement  of  the  en« 
gagement,  it  was  evidently  the  in« 
tention  of  the  enemy  to  direct  nearly 
all  his  eflbrts  against  captain  Dow** 
nie's  vessel  theConfiance.  Thisves*' 
sel  was  fought  with  great  gallaatryt 
till  on  the  death  of  ner  brave  com- 
mander she  was  compelled  to 
strike  her  colours.  The  whole  of 
the  enemy'^  force  was  th^n  directed 
against  the  Linnet  of  18  gans» 
which  was  also  most  bravely  de« 
fended  by  her  commander,  till  at 
length  he  was  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  givirg  orders  that  her 
colours  should  be  struck.  Another 
of  the  British  flotilla  unfortunately 
struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  of 
course  was  prevented  from  ren* 
dering  any  assistance* 

In  the  mean  time  the  land  forces 
bad  succeeded  in  efiecting  a  pa«« 
sa^e  across  the  Saranac. .  But  at 
this  time  sir  George  Prevost  was 
informed  of  the  ddfeat  of  the  flo« 
tUla  i  upon  which  be  ordered  the 
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troo'ps  to  give  over  the  attack^  and 
^o6h  s^erwards  he  commenced  his 
recteiit  witiiin  the -frontier.  In  the 
coarse  of  this  retreat^  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  his  baggage 
"vras  obliged  to  be  left  behind  ;  and 
th^  etiemj  stated,  that  upwards  of 
9000  men  deserted  from  the  British, 
It  is  scartely  possible  to  conceive 
the  de^ee  of  mortification  and 
disappomtment  whkh  the  intelli- 

Ssrtce  of  this  defeat  created  iii  Gfeat 
ritain.  Troops  which  had  been 
victorious  in  Spain  and  Frslnce; 
which  had  not  only  fought  and 

"  concjuered  under  Wellington,  but 
which  had  received  his*  particular 
commendation  for  their  steadiness 
and  bravery^  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Americans*— -by  men  who  could 
scarcely  be  called  soldiers;'— >who  but 
n  fiew  months  befote  had  tun  from 

'the  Canadian  militia :^— and  not 
only  had  the  heroes  of  the  peninsuls^ 
^d  before  such  raw  troops,  bat 
^so  before  a  very  inferior  force ; 
fcince  sir  George  Prevost  had  at 
least  14,000  men,  while  the  Ame- 

^  ftcatt    army   was   not   half  ^  that 

'  number. 
*  In  Canada  the  complaints  were 
kmd  and  general  against  sir  George 
Prevost ;  and  sir  James  Yeo,  who 
commanded  his  majesty's  ships  and 
Yessels  on  the  lakes,  distinctly  ?ave 
k  as  his  opinion,  in  his  officiaf  dis* 
|>atch,  that  .captain  Downie  was 
targed,  and  his  ship  hurried  into 
^n6n  before  she  was  in  a  fit  state 
to  meet  the  enemv  :  he  also  gave 
ft  as  his  opinion,  that  there  was  not 
the  least  necessity  for  the  British 
8qi|adron  giving  the  enemy  such 

.  decided  aovantages,  by  going  into 
their  bay  to  engage  them  ;  since, 
even  if  they  hs^  been  successful, 
It  would  not  in  the  least  have  assist- 
ed the  troops  in  storming  the  bat- 
(eirtei  j^-whereas,  he  adds,  had  the 


troops  takea  the  batteriei  first,  % 
would  have  obliged  the  ^squaDdroa 
cf  the  enemy  to  quit  the  bay,  and 
thus  given  the  British  a  fair  ehance;. 
In  this  opinion  of  liir  James*  Yeo 
most  military  men  agreed  $  and  it* 
is  even  said  that,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  fbtilla,  the  officers  were  6f 
opinion  they  could  have  taken'Plattsi- 
burgh;  and  that  they  obeyed  sir  G*. 
Prevo&t's  orders  for  a  retreat  with 
reluctance  and  murmuring. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  nais&r* 
tune  which  attended  our  troops 
towards  the  close  of  the  campaign 
on  the  frontiers  of  Canada ;  for  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Brie  on  the.  I7tk 
of  September  made  a  sortie,  in 
which  'We  lost  800  med ;  and  ia 
consequence  of  this  sortie  general 
Drummond  was  under  the  necessitjr 
of  commencing  a  retreat,  ip  which 
be  was  followed  and  harassed  by 
the  American  army.-*- As  soon  as 
the  winter  set  in^  the  enemy  eva* 
cuated  Fort  Erie ;  and  the  cam^ 
paign  terminated,  certainly  without 
any  ^ound  being  gained,  or  ^xty 
decisive  advantages  being  reaped^ 
on  either  side,  but  with  the  cha-^^ 
racter  and  confidence  of  the  enemy* 
l^eatly  raised,  and  ours  propop* 
taonally  depressed. 

GVeat  expectations  were  aton^ 
time  formed,  of  a  very  large  ship 
which  had  'been  constructed  upon 
the  lakes,  mounting  100  guns } 
but  the  season  of  the  year  was  so 
hr  advanced  before  she  was  com* 
pleted,  that  no  other  advantage 
was  derived,  but  that  of  blockad* 
ing  the  enen»y's  squadron  in  Sac- 
kett's  harbour,  and  gaininj^  the 
mastery  of  the  lake  on  whidi  it 
stands,  at  a  period  when  that  mas* 
tcry  could  le  of  no  service.— -We 
sh^  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
circumstances  and  resohs  vf^  our 
landings  on  Cerent  parts  of  th^ 
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ctMistoof  the  United  States;  and  we 
dull  first  notice  the  landing  which 
was  efiefted  on  the  most  northern 
part  of  then. 

The  Penobscot  river  is  about  80 
loHes  S.  W.  of  the  Passamaquoddy* 
which  fbnns  the  barrier  between 
the  United  Sutes  and  the  British 
province  of  New  Bninswiek.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  we 
took  possession  of  some  small  islands; 
and  after  tfais»  lieutenant-general 
sir  J.  Sherbrooke  and  rear-admiral 
Griffith,  who  commanded  the  land 
and  ^sea  forces  on  this  siationy  dtti 
termined  to  push  their  attack  as 
far  as  the  Penobscot.  To  this  they 
were '  more  especially  determined 
from  the  intelligence  which  thej 
recet^Ked»  that  the  John  Adams 
frigate  had  taken  refuge  by  run- 
ning 27  miles  up  that  river  to  Ham^ 
den,  where  she  had  landed  her  guns 
and  lay  under  their  protection.  On 
the*  26th  of  "August,  therefore,  a 
combined  sea  and  land  force  und^r 
the  command  of  these  ofi&cers  set 
sail  for  Hali&x  on  this  determina- 
tiott.  On  the  1st  of  September  they 
reached  the  town  and  fort  of  Cas- 
tine,  bailt  on  a  peninsula  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Penobscb&  The 
officer  commanding  this  fort«hav» 
^  iog  blown  up  the  magazine^  and 
fled  with  the  troops  composing  its 
garrison,  it  was  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  British  general,'  who 
sent  forward  a  regiment  to^cure 
.  the'town  of  Belfast  on  the  western 
bank,  while  a  body  of  picked  men 
amounting  to  700,  supported  by 
the  boats  of  the  expedition^  ascended 
the  iriver  towards  Hamden.  Here 
they  .bivouacked  during  the  ni^ht 
under  an  incessant  rain  ;  notwith* 
standing  which,  on  the  followihg 
day  they  pushed  on  to  attack 'an 
enemy  double  their  numbers,  and 
strongly  posted  in  frtot  of .  die 
town,  with  rising  grounds  o»  both 


his  flanks,  strenpthened  with  cam 
non.  The  British  troops  charged 
up  the  hill,  and  took  possession  df 
the  guns,  while  some  rockets  finont 
the  boats  completed  the  confiisioa 
of -the  enemy. 

Before  the  boats  got  within  gbod 
gun*  shot  of  the  battery  t)irown  np 
to  defend  the  frigate,  the  Amen« 
cans  abandoned  its  defence  and  set 
fire  to  her»  and  she  wartotally.de* 
stroked ;  while  the  troops  that  were 
stationed  at  the  other  battery  ran 
away  with  great  precipitation  d>e 
moment  our  troops  ascended  tha  ^ 
hilL  The  pursuit  continued  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Bangor ;  where  some 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  not 
fought,  but  pretended  to  Wfk^  at 
Hamden,  threw  off  die  military 
character,  and  as  magistrates,  &c«  1 
made  an  unconditional  ^i^render 
ofthetown«  Shortly  after  this  the 
American  general  Blake  with  191 
troops  also  surrendered,,  and  were 
admitted  to  their  .parole*  During; 
these  operations,  another  body  ^.' 
British  troops,  to  the  number  o£ 
700,  were  marched  up  the  eastent  • 
bank  of  the  river  about  18  mOes 
to  Buxton  ;  but  th^  destrocttoa  of 
the  frigate  and  the  dispersion  of  * 
the  eioemy^s  troops  in  that  quarter 
being  fully  effi^cted,^the  British, 
force  was  withdrawn  from  Banffor, 
Belfast,  and  Buxton  to  Castine^ 
where  the  head  quarters  of  sir  J«. 
Sherbrooke  were  fixed.  The  only 
fort  between  the  Penobscot  and  die 
Passamaquoddy  is  that  of  Machtas, 
which  it  was  orifirinaUy  intended  tO; 
hspre  atucked  first  i  bat  the  at^ 
tempt  against  Hamden  was  cone 
sidered  as  preferable,  from  the  ne» 
cesttity  of  taking  or  destroying  th^. 
frigate.  This  object  however  hav4>. 
ing  been  accomphshed,  no  time  w^ 
hut  in  dispatching  another  body 
of  troops  against  Machias,  where 
they  landed  without  opposition  oa 
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ifae  10th  of  Septtember^  and  after 
a  most  fatiguing  night  aaschtook 
Msession  of  the  fort  witfaoat  \oesi 
ThUs  capture  nvas  fblloved  bj  the 
canitulation  of  the  Axnerican  gene- 
rai  Brewer,  commanding  the  troops 
in  d^at  neighbourhood)  whocon- 
adering  thesitaatioe  of  the  country 
betureen  the  Penobscot  and  Pas- 
annoaqnoddj  to  be  ioch  as  topre« 
ckide  the  hope  of  adequate  protec- 
tbnbytfae  United  States,  engaged* 
in  the  name  of  himsekf  and  hit 
troops,  not  to  serve  against  the 
Brstisfa  diH-ing  the  war. 

Tke  Briti£  general  afterwards 
declared  the  country  on  die  Pe- 
aobseot,  at  far  as  kie  had  conquered 
it,  a  part  of  li^  territory  a£  faia 
an^est^.in  America.  This  step  in 
vany  points  of  ^view  was  very  im- 
poUdc  $  since  ito  dedare  any  ter- 
ridny  as  essentiafiy  and  penni-. 
neotlT  mcadied  to  the  conqueror, 
ef- which  behasoniygatnedatem-< 
fOOLTj  •possession,  can  only  ternie  to 
espose  his  weakness  when  he  is 
ccmpt^d  to  give  k  np,  and  to 
krhate  ihe  enemy.  '  It  was  said 
tbnt  the  territory  of  which  we 
gained  possession  was  necessary  for 
the  ipnrpose  «f  an  open  and  direct 
comansnication  between  Canada 
and  ibiew  Sronswick :— -but  as  it 
v»8{|o  dae  Americans  of  little  vakie, 
ir  aoight  hate  ibeen  dbtained,  in  the 
event  4if  peace,  for  an  eqtifvaiient ; 
wheMas  they  *wcre  -not  liicely  %o 
pamMt  the  disgrace  of  harin^  it 
ipreedfrom  them,  of  however  little 
leaWahie  it  might  be  to  them. 

The  ^expedition  agamst  the 
awthem,  lor  rather  tne  middle, 
atates  (of  America^  it  was  deier- 
»itted,'<boaU  be  on  a  Jarger  scale, 
and  should,  if  succesafid,  not  /only 
amply  retaliate  lihe  devastations  of 
theette»yin<}anadattet«trik»suok 
tenor  into  them  as-wnnld  tadaoe 
them  totaUf'tOJde»t]iit.Mai4di^ 


son,  asd  conapd  him  to  nalce  peace« 
ne  land  forces  en^ioyed  oathia 
expedition   were  under  thecoma 
roand  of  major*generai  Rott*  and 
the  sea  fcrces  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Cochrane:  these  bScen 
'  determined  to  disembark  ilie  army 
at  the  Tillage  of  Benedict*  on  the  . 
right  bai|^  <^  the  Patuxent*  fortbe 
purpose  of  co-operating  wilJi  rear* 
adtasiral  Cockbum  in  an  attack  on 
tAe  enemy's  flotilla  under  the  cem- 
maud  of  oommodofe  Barney.   Ad* 
mital  Cochrane  lajklcd  the  marinea 
da  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  the 
place    where    he    understood  tho 
flotilla   to   be,  and   directed   dbe. 
troops  to  attack  on  the  .land  sidet 
to  draiw  off  the  attention  of  such 
of  the  encatny's  forces  as  m^t  bn 
stationed  there  for  its  de&nce  :  he 
honaelf  proceeded  with  bis  boafis^ 
and  soon  desci  ied  the  broad  pendant 
of  commodot^  Barney  uichebead* 
most  vessel,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  flotilla  extending  in  a  long  line 
asiem  of  her.    The  Brrtidi  boats 
adfanced  to  diena  as  rapidly  aa  - 
possible.  But  on  approaching  them 
commodore  Barney's  vessel  wsa  diu 
covered  to  he  on  fire,  and  she  ixry 
soon,  afterwards  blew  tip.    Infact» 
they  were  all  abandoned,  and  oo 
fire,  with  traists  to  their  roagazinesL  ( 
so  that  «ttt  of  dK  1 7  vosseb  whlcA 
composed   the   flotilla«    16    mere 
blown  to  atoms  and  the  17di  was 
capt^ired.    The  British  .also  bunnc   * 
m  necchaat  vessds  ifcat  had  been 
lyjng  mider  4he  protection  of  the 
flotiHa,  and  lu-onght  off  a  consider* 
aUe  quantity  of  iob%cco. 

As  soon  as  this  success  was  «c« 
complished*  major-^enBralBessaed 
admiral  Gochtaoe  resoWedto|NP0^ 
ceed  against  Washington,  ihe  «c«»- 
pical  jo^the  United  .States,  fiwm 
which  they  were  distant  only  IS 
■dies.  They  accordingly  reached  at 
vitti^raikmt  6  ffidesttom  ithisciiir 
without 
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ceiviitg  any  enemy.  Here  however 
ihey  disccyvered  the  enemy  strongly 
posted  on  the  opposite  side  oftlw 
river  t>n  very  commanding  heights, 
formed  into  two  lines,  bis  advance 
occnpyin^  a  fortified  house,  which 
with  artillery  covered  the  bridge 
overthe  eastern  branch  of  the  river^ 
across  which  it  was  necessary  for 
CNxrtrbops  to  pass.  The  poshion 
•f  the  enemy  was  defended  by  ar* 
tilWry  and  riflemen,  and  a  broad 
road  leading  to  Washington  ran 
through  it.  The  attack  was  made 
with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  the 
fbrtiBed  house  was  -shonly  carried, 
the  enemy  retiring  to  the  higher 
grounds^  The  enemy's  left  was  n^xt 
attacked  ;  and  the  iburth  regiment 
pressing  on  his  right  at  the  same 
time,  lie  abandoned  his  guns.  His 
first  Hne  afterwards  giving  way, 
was  driven  on  the  second  ;  which 
yielding  to  the  irresistible  attack 
of  the  bayonet,  and  the  well  di- 
rected discharge  of  the  musketry, 
got  into  confusion  and  fled,  leaving 
•  the  British  masters  of  the  field. 
The  enemy's  retreat  was  so  precipi- 
r«e  that  very  few  prisoners  could 
be  made,  especially  as  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
the  British  troops  had  been  greatly 
fatigued  previous  to  the  engage- 
mem.  The  army  of  the  enemy 
aiflounted  to  about  9000  men,  and 
was  under  the  command  of  general 
Winder ;  it  was  composed  of  troops 
drawn  from  Baltimore  and  P^nn« 
pflmaxM.  The  artillery  was  under 
the  command  of  commodore  Bar* 
aey  (who  had  previously  com* 
fnaaded^e 'flotilla).  The  whole  of 
k,  as  %roll  as  the  commodore,  was 
^ken. 

Afierdiiftxmnplete  sucoets  gene- 
99I  /Rosa-'hadtedhisgrmy  for  a  short 
sime^  wad  Aea  «iardied  iipon 
W«shfflgta«u  >HeY«adh«l<hat  citf. 


at  etglit  o'<:lockat  night.  As  ha  c 
siderad  k  of  coeseciaeace  to  com* 
t^ete  the  destruction  of  the  public 
buildings  with  the  least  possible  de* 
lay,  be  itnmediltety  set  fire  to  and 
consumed  thecapitol,  including  <be 
senate^house  and  house  of  repre* 
sentatives ;— the  arsenal;  the  dock* 
yard  ;  treasury  ;  war-oftce ;  presi- 
deni*s  palace ;  rope*walk  ;  aiid  the 
great  bridge  across  the  Pocowmack. 
in  the  dock-yard,  a  frigate  nearly* 
ready  t^  be  laundhed  and  a  ^loop 
of  war  were  consumed.  The  two 
bridges  leading  to  the  city  over  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  river  ha^ 
been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  under 
the  appreheittion  of  an  attack  fbom 
that  quarter. 

As  soon  as  the  object  of  the  ex« 
pedition  was  thus  accomplished, 
general  Ross  determined,  before  any 
larger  force  of  the  enemy  <could  be 
assembled,  Co  withdraw  his  Xfoaps^ 
and  he  succeeded  in  reimbatking 
them  without  loss  en-  mtdestation. 

The  destruction  of  WadiingtiDtk 
made  a  great  impression  not  only 
in  EngUnd  and  America,  bat  also 
in  France  and  other  parts  of  £iu 
rope.  In  England,  the  intelligence 
at  first  was  received'  with  great 
exnharion  :  the  capital  of  America 
had  been  destroyed  ;  Mr.  Madd*- 
son,  who  was  present  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  it,  had  witnessed  the  Ma« 
very  of  British  troops,  and  how 
ttneqnal  the  Americans  were  to 
contend  with  them,  even  on  their 
own  territory,  and  in  defence  of  1^ 
capital  of  their  republic.  Welia4 
thus  signally  triumphed;  and  we 
had  taught  the  Americanstbat  Htniff 
would  not  be  ^ufieivd  to  rarvva 
and  destroy  with  hnpunitjm  But 
the  greatest  advantage  espflded 
from  our  success  at  W«9hixigficm( 
was»*tliat  4t  would  eoropttl  lir.'Maa<:. 
diiion  to  n^ake  peace,  n  iiew»d^ 
now  bec<»iie  so  very    UQ^opular, 
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thatl^mmld  have  the  alteniati?e 
etth^^^estgniDg  or  puttmg  an 
cod  to  the  war.  Such  were  the 
first  impressions  which  the  intelli* 

Eice  of  this  eventcreated  in  Eng* 
d*  But  these  soon  gave  way  to 
others  of  a  different  description :  it 
was  considered  that  Washington 
4rstt  only  nominally  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  $  that  even  if  one 
of  the  lar^  towns,  New  York  or 
Fhiladel^iafor  insunc^*  had  been 
deHroyed,  it  wonld  not  haye  creat- 
ed so  great  a  sensation  as  the  capi- 
ta of  any  European  kingdom  ;  as 
the  different  states  of  America  can- 
not look  on, any  one  town  in  the 
same  lieht  as  the  inhabitants  of 
England  or  France  do  witli  regard 
to  London  or  Paris.  But  it  w^ 
urged^that  Washington* — the  citv 
named  after  the  greatest  man  which 
America  had  produced,  the  man 
who  had  obtained  for  them/ their 
independence  $— the  city  towards 
which  they  looked  forward  as  on 
some  future  day  likely  to  rival  in 
extent  and  splendour.the  mo$t  cele* 
brated  and  ancient  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe,— being  thus  destroyed,  ^ 
must  be  felt  as  a  great  evil  and  in* 
dignity  by  the  Americans. — Still 
tlie  <2uestion  arises,  whether  it  was 
more  lively ,.  tliat  the  feelings  to 
which  its  destruction  gave  rise, 
would  be  advantageous  or  .  disad^ 
vantageous  to  us ;  whether  the  un- 
popularity of  Mr.Maddison  and 
ttie  war  would  not  be  diminished, 
instead  of  increased,  by  this  event. 
Besides,  Britons  began  to  reflect, 
that  there  could  not  be  much  glory 
or  even  honour  in  destroying  the 
public  buildings  of  a  city  ;  and  that 
iherofficers  and  troops  which  had 
4one  so  much  in  the  peninsula 
could, not  possibly  add  to  their 
character  by  the  destruction  of 
'Washington. 
Tha  plea  of  retaliation  has  al^! 


reiuiy  been  considered  gcneralljr  f 
and  as  it  resjpects  Washington  it  19 
not  moredifenstble  than  when  con« 
sidered  in  a  general  point  of  view. 
The  enemy  had  b^imt  York  and 
some  other  places  in  Canada*  In 
consequence  of  this^  a  corresponds^ 
ence  took  place  between  the  Ame* 
rican  secretary  and  our  com-* 
mander-imchief,  in  the  coarse  of 
which  the  former  defended  the  de« 
struction  of  sonl^  of  the  towns,  oil . 
the  plea  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  war,  and  there- 
fore justifiable  according  to  the 
rules  and  usages  of  war:  the  other 
acts  of  devastation,  he  said,,  had 
been  committed  contrary  to  the 
orders  or  wishes  of  the  American 
government,  and  would  be  inquir* 
ed^  into.  It  ma^  be  admitted  that 
this  sutement  ts  not  ^tisfactory  | 
and  yet  it  may  be  lamented  that 
we  stained  our  character  by  the  de^ 
struction  of  Washington. 

It  was  soon  too  apparent,,  that 
we  had  served  instead  of  injured 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Maddison  by  the 
destruction  of  the  American  capi-* 
tal ;  for  all  parties  of  the  United 
States  joined  in  reprobating  it:  and 
thnugh  they  still  censured  the  pre- 
sident for  involving  them  in  a  war, 
and  thought  his  mode  of  conduct* 
ing  it  was  reprehensible  ;  yet  their 
patriotism  was  more  powerful  than 
their  party  feelings  j  and  their  ha- 
tred of  the  British,  produced  by 
the  destruction  of  Washington,  got 
the  belter  of  their  hatred  of  Mr- . 
Maddison,  He  soon  perceived  thi^ 
and  took  advantage  of  it  hf 
having  recourse  to  such  measoref 
as  he  would  not  have  ventined 
upon  while  hb  unpopularity  was 
at  its  height.  « 

.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
fax  France  in  particular,  our  pro^ 
ceedbgs  at  Washington?  were  iff* 
presented  lU.  barb«xQu»  in  the  tii 
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treme*  The  French  were  avowedly 
friendly  to  the  Americans,  and 
wiiheil  them '  success; ;  and  they 
hated  lu.  Indeed  we]  ought  to 
know  that  our  commercisu  pro- 
sperity, our  maritime  ascendancy, 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  exer- 
cise ity  and  latterly  our  successes 
by  land,' have  raised  against  us  an 
unpleasant  feeling,  which  instead 
of  being  counteracted  is  augment- 
ed by  the  consideration  of  what  ' 
we  have  done  for  Europe,  and 
for  France  in  particular.  To  na- 
tionsy  the  debt  of  gratitude  is  not 
Tery  pleasant,  especially  when  it  is 
conferred  with  too  many  displays 
of  its  importance.  These  things  we 
should  recollect,  and  also  be  im- 
pressed with  the  truth,  that  it  is 
only  by  conducting  ourselves  with 
moderation,  and  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  honour  and  justice,  that 
we  can  expect  to  be  tolerated  for 
our  great  supremacy  over  the  rest 
of  Europe,  in  respect  to  our  com- 
mercialy  naval,  and  military  im- 
portance* 

After  the  destruction  of  Wash- 
ington, the  state  of  the  tides  and 
the  winds  not  rendering  it  safe 
immediately  to  proceed  out  of  the 
Chesapeake  to  act  on  the  precon- 
certed plans  of  the  expedition,  it 
was  thought  adviseable  to  alarm 
the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Balti- 
more. '  The  troops  and  vessels 
were 'accordingly  moved  into  the 
Patopsco :  the  former  were  landed 
about  thirteen  miles  from  Balti- 
more. On  the  12th  of  September 
they  advanced  along  a  peninsula, 
^h?ch  was  found  to  be  strongly  en- 
trenched, but  our  troops  very  soon 
forced  the' entrenchments.  At  this 
naoment,  general  Ross,  "  in  the 
<JangerB olthe fiefdover active  and 
foremost,  and  in  his  devoti6n  to 
the  honour  of  hb  country,  and  to 
i^e  r6putation  of  his  troops,  un-* 

lgl4u 


fortunately  too  heedless  of  hts  per- 
sqnal  security,  exposed  himself  to 
the  aim  of  the  enemy^s  riflemen/ 
and  fell  glorious  and  lamented.'* 
As  soon  as  he  perceived  that  he  ^ 
was  wounded,  he  fell  into  the  arms 
of  a  brother  oflScer,  crying  "  Send  " 
immediately  for  colonel  Brooke.*' 
The  colonel  attended,  and  received 
his  instructions ;  and  the  general, 
having  discharged  this  last  duty  to 
his  country,  exclaimed  **  My  dear 
wife!"  and  dropped  senseless.  But 
the  blood  of  die  brave  was  not  shed 
in  vain ;  the  spirit  of  Ross  went' 
forth  before  his  faithful  followers^ 
striking  terror  into  the  enemy,  and 
insuring  to  the  English  standard  a 
repetition  of  f<)rmer  victories.  Co- 
lonel Brooke  pushed  on  the  ad-* 
vance  to  within  five  miles  of  Balti-^ 
more,  where  he  encountered  6000 
infantry  and  several  hundred  ca^ 
valry.  To  attack  them  at  all  points, 
to  break  and  disperse  them  in  eyerv 
direction,  to  put  1,000  men  horsie 
combat^  to  take  two  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  a  considerable  number  of 
prisoners,  all  this  was  but  the  work  ^ 
of  fifteen  minutes.  A  complete 
and  glorious  victory  was  thus  ob- 
tained, and  our  little  army  slept  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Th;^  next  morn- 
ing (the  ISih)  it  advanced  to 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Balti- 
more. The  town  was  wrongly  de- 
fended by  art  and  nature ;  and  be- 
tween \5  and  20,000  men,  with  a 
large  train  of  artillery,  were  ranged 
iti  the  redoijbts  Which  covered  it. 
Notwithstanding  this,  colon^ 
Brooke,  with  his  4,000'men,  would 
probably  have  succcedecl  in  the 
night  attack  which  he  had  plan- 
ned a^inst  it  ;  but  it  was  found 
that  Uie  enemy  had  so  blocked 
up  the  entrance  to  the .  harbour 
by  sinking  ships  in  the  channel,  tliat  • 
our  squadron  was  unable  to  ad- 
vance so  as  to  support  the  military,  ' 
Y  and 
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and  under  these  tirctinistances  it 
■w^^  Justly  deemed  prudent  to  de- 
sist from  an  attack  on  the  town. 
B7  retiring,  leisurely,  it  was  hoped 
tliat  the  enemy  might  have  been 
drawn  from  his  entrenchments* 
On  the  14th  and  15ih,  therefore, 
ti^t  troops  Aiaiched  gently  to  the 
place  of  embarkation :  but  the 
attion  of  the  l3th  had  a£brded  the 
prudent  heroes  of  Baltimore  a  suf- 
ficient lesson.  They  did  no^  dare 
ttt  venture  beyond  their  redoubts ; 
and  the  British  army,  taking  with 
It  200  prisoners,  being  persons  of 
^e  best  families  in  the  city,  re-em- 
barked without  the  smallest  moles- 
tation. Thus,  excepting  the  mere- 
ly  accidental  (but  much  lamented  j 
loss  of  general  Ross,  tlie  expedi- 
tion agamst  Baltimore  appears  to 
have  been  attended  with  very  bril- 
liant success.  The  victory  of  the 
13th  was  most  honourable  to  our 
a^ms.  It  was  obtained  at  the  ex- 
panse of  not  more  than  290  men 
put  lors  de^  cwihat  on  our  side ; 
whilst  the  enemy,  though  strongly 
•ntrenched,  lost  1000.  He  was, 
besides,  compelled  to  sink  upwards 
of  20  vessels  in  various  pai  ts  of  the 
harbour,  to  remove  almost  the 
^hole  of  the  private  property^  out 
of  the  town,  to  concentrate  his  mi- 
litary force  from  the  neighbouriufi: 
states,  to  bum  a  valuable  rope-wallc 
and  several '  public  buildings,  and 
lurass  and'  al^rxn  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country, 
c  Besides  these  advantages  against 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  an- 
other expedition  was  also  sent, 
iiildar*captain  Gordon>  up  the  river 


Potomaek,  against  Alexandria :  tie 
made  hinmclf  master  of  thi»  pony* 
lous  town,  after  having  compaUftd 
the  enemy  to  blow  up  Fort  Wash- 
ington ;  but  in  descendins;  the 
river,'his  men  were  exposed  duriog 
the  space  of  twenty-th««  days  to 
most  incredible  fatigue,  while  Ae 
squadron  was  incessantly  followed 
by  harassing  parties  on  shore* 

Soon  after  this  expedition  and 
that  against  Baltimore  were  ter- 
minated, the  seTison  of  tne  year 
conipelled  our  commanders  to 
abandon  the  plan  of  harassing  tfa^ 
coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Having  thus  br6ught  to  a  close 
our  account  of  the  miliury  and 
naval  operations  against  the  Ame- 
ricans, it  TS  impossible  not  to  st- 
reet again,  how  inadequate  tbey 
were,  in  their  results,  to  the  means 
which  we  possessed,  and  the  expec- 
tations which  we  had  formed ;  and 
this  disappointment  fell  the  more 
heavily,  on  account  of  thecontempt 
with  which  we  were  accustomed  t» 
treat  the  enemy,  and  also  on  ac« 
count  of  the  glory  which  we  had  sq 
lately  gained  against  a  much  more 
celebrated  foe.  Both  tliese  cttcmii^ 
stances  infused  into  the  minds  tX  a 
lar^e  portion  of  the  British  natiom 
a  vmdictive  wii»h,  that  our  govern^ 
ment  would  not  make  peace  with 
the  United  States  till  they  bad 
been  beaten,  and  we  had  that  re» 
deemed  our  naval  and  military 
character.  That  the  British  govenw 
ment  were  actuated  by  more  lio- 
nourable  feelings,  as  well  as  bf 
sounder  policy,  will  appear  frc^ 
the  details  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Mtisigefrom  the  Presidcni  to  the  Congrfsu  after  the  DestnUtion  o/fTathimf* 
fon-^ifS  Contents — Moife  in  which  Britain  carried  on  the  fVar-^riuitifht 
tf  the  American  Army — Expenses  of  the  IVar-^Finanees '■^Report  of  tbf 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  J  he  Finances-^  Proposed  Taxes^^Re^ 
maris  en  them^  cs  fointihg  out  the  Progress  *ivhich  the  United  States  htnn 
made  in  various  Manufactures^^Lttter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Mili' 
fary  Commiltee-^Bill  for  a  Conscription — Negotiations  at  Ghent'^Remari$ 
on  the  Points  iff  Dispute-^Peace  concluded. 


THE  senate  and  house  of  re- 
prwentatives  having  been 
as&embled  at  Washington,  Sfr.  Ma- 
dison transmitted  to  them  a  mes- 
teige  to  the  follo^j'inp;  purport :  . 

He  hegan  by  adverting  to  the 
Itegotiations  which  were  then  going 
on  at  Ghenti  between  the  British 
and  American  commissioners ;  the 
result  of  these  was  not  yet  known. 
That  they  might  terminate  in  bring- 
ing about  peace,  was  perhaps  to  be 
Expected  from  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  cif  council  and  the  general 
paeification of  Europe;  which  with- 
drew the  necessity  on  which  im- 
pressments from  American  vessels 
irere  practised.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Great  Britain  had  lefused 
the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  ;  had  delayed  giving  eflFect 
to  its  proposal  of  a  direct  negotia- 
tion ;  and  above  ail  had  carried  on 
the  war  tn  a  manner  unubual  and 
Unjustified  by  the  laws  and  usages 
of  civilised  nations,  the  greater  pro- 
bability seemed  to  be  that  pea<ce 
would  not  be  restored  to  the  two 
ecfuijitries.  The  violence  with  which 
Great  Britain  carried  on  the  war 
^igainst  America*  he  ascribed  to 
two  drctliAstaiKes ;  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  great  eontett  in 
Etirope  had  terminated  withoutany 
check  being  given  to  its  overgrown 
and  oveH)earing  power;  and  se- 
condly, to  her  now  possessing  im* 
ttttnsenMos  of  wai",  with  w)ii<^ 


she  still  cherished  the  hope  of  being" 
able  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world,  forgetting  the  fate  of 
that  victim  to  ambition,  whom  she 
had  so  mainly  contributed  to  sa« 
crifice.    - 

Mr.  Madison  next  adterted  to 
our  invasions  of  tlie  coasts  of  thf 
United  States,  and  our  destnicdoa 
of  the  public  buildings,  &c.  ae 
Washington;  he  also  accused  us 
of  the  destruction  of  private  pro- 
perty. This  accusation  wasrepell* . 
ed  on  this  side  the  water  as  totally 
unfounded ;  but  it  must  be  acknow* 
ledged  that  even  ^he  official  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  Wish- 
ington,  and  the  attack  on  Baltic 
more  and  Alexandria,  expressly' 
mentions  that  a  great  deal  of  to- 
bacco was  brougnt  away,  which 
must  have  been  private  property. 
We  are  therefore  afraid  that  Mr, 
Madtson  approached  the  truth, 
when  he  said  that  our  successes  at 
Washington  &c.  had  m:)re  efiect  in 
distressing  individual*  and  in  di^ 
honouring  our  arms,  than  in  pr^ 
moting  any  object  of  legitimafil 
warfare. 

'He  next  adverts  to  what  heca]|k 
the  triumphs  of  the  American  armst 
and  amongst  these  he  somewhsl 
improperly  classes  the  battle  at  tht 
falls  of  Niagara,  and  the  attack  OH- 
B:iltimore :  to  other  events  of  (ht 
campaign  he  adverts  with  less  equv* 
vocal  foundation  as  proofs  |>(  ite 
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successes  o^  the  Americans ;  and 
he  particularly  dwells  on  several 
events  as  proving  beyond  dispute, 
that  their  soldiers  bad  very  greatly 
improved  in  skill  .and  discipline 
since  the  war  commenced.  On  the 
lakes,  he  observe^,  the  fi;reat  exer- 
tions ;fbr  the  command  of  them  ' 
have  been  well  repaid  on  lake  On- 
tario: on  lake  Champlain,  the 
whole  of  the  British  ships  had  been 
captured.  The  war  on  the  ocean 
had  not  been  so  signally  successful 
to  the  Americans  as  in  fonner  years ; 
but  It  had  been  equally  honourable : 
the  capture  of  the  Essex  had  taken 
|>lac^  under  circumstances  credit- 
able to  the  bravery  of  the  com- 
atumder  and  her  crew.  With  par- 
ticular exultation  he  refiers  to  the 
success  of  the  American  privateers, 
not .  only  as  having  by  the  cap- 
ture considerably'  injured  British 
commerce,  but  also,  by  bringing 
their .  rich  prizes  into  me  Amen- 
can  ports,  **  contributing  thus,  with 
other  proofs,  to  demonstrate  the 
incompetency  and  the  illegality  of 
a  blockade,  the  proclamation  pf 
which  had  been  made  the  pretext 
{or  vexing  and  discouraging  the 
commerce  of  neutral  powers  with 
the  United  States." 

The  next  subject  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son's Speech  relates  to  the  expenses 
which  had  been  incurred  in  carry- 
ug  on  the  war.  Great  bodies  of  the 
militia  had  been  Uiken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public  defence  ;  and  in 
order  to  render  this  defence  more 
oeconomical,  he  Tccommended  to 
congress  immediate  measures  for 
fiUing  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army,  and,  such  changes  4n  the 
system  of^Ke  militia  ai  might  give 
to  it  all  the  requisite  energy  and 

suffieknpr- 

.  He  next  adverts  to  the  state  of 
the  4naQces :  the  moneys  received 
into  the  treasury  during  the  nine 


months  ending  the  I  Sthof  Jane  1814 
amounted  to  32  millions  of  dollars 
of  which  11  millions  were  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
the  remsdnder  derived  from  Idans. 
The  disbursemenu  for  public  ex- 
penditures during  the  same  period 
exceed  S4>  millions  of  dollars,  and 
left  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of 
July  neady  five  millions  of  dollars. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
large  sums  to  meet  -the  demands 
during  the  remainder  of  the  pre* 
sent  year,  authorised  by  congress : 
in  consequeiice  o£  this,  it  would  be 
necessary'  that  the  subject  of  tlie 
supplies  both  of  money  and  men 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  MnMadison  ac- 
knowledged that  the  situation  of  the 
American  States  called  for  the 
greatest  efforts ;  *  since  their  enemy 
was  powerful  in  men  and  money, 
on  the  land  and  on  the  water ;  and 
availinghimself  of  fortunate  circum- 
stances, he  was  aiming  a  deadly 
blow  at  their  growing  prosperiQr, 
perhaps  at  their  national  existence. 
From  such  an  enemy,  hostiUty  in 
its  greatest  force  and  worst  forms 
mignt  ,be  looked  for.  **  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  ^ce  it  witli  the 
undaunted  spirit  which,  in  their 
revolutionary  wars,  defeated  his 
unrighteous  projects:  his  threats 
and  nis  barbarities,  instead  of  dis* 
ma^',  will  kindle  in  every^  bosom 
an  indignation  not  to  be  Extinguish- 
ed but  in  the  disaster  and  expul" 
sion  of  such .  cruel  invaders.  .  In 
providing  the  means  necessary,  the 
national  legislator  will  not  distllist 
tbeenlightened  patriotismof  hbcozi- 
stituents."— "We  have  seen  Uiem 
every  where  give  their  taxes,  direct 
and  indirect,  with  the  greatest 
promptness  and  alacrity :  we  have 
seen  tnem  rushing^with  enthu^m 
to  scenes  where  dancer  and  duty 
call  ^  and»  offering  their  bkod,  tbex 

'  give 
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give  the  surest  p1e<k;e  that  tio  other 
tribute  will  be  withheld."     . 

The  message  concluded  widi 
stating,  that  America  had  not  de- 
chred  war  till  nearly  1000  of  her 
vessels  had  been  captured  and  se- 
veral thousands  of  her  seafaring 
citizens  impressed ;  and  until  a  final 
declariation  had  been  made  by  the 
government  of  Great  Britain^  that 
ber  hostile  orders  against  their  com- 
merce would^  not  be  revoked,  buti 
on  conditions  as  impossible  as  un- 
just. The  United  States,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  manifested  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  in  every  proper  mode, 
a  sincere  desire  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  the  ground  cf  justice;  while 
this  circumstance,  and  their  resolu* 
tion  to  defend  tlieir  beloved  country, 
^  aDd  to  oppose  the  enemy ^s  perse- 
vering hostility  with  all  their  energy, 
still  retaining  an  undiminislied  dis- 
position towards  peace  on  honour- 
able terms,  must  carry  with  it  the 
good  wishes  of  the  impartial  world, 
and  the  best  hopes  of  support  from 
an  omnipotent  and  kind  providence. 
'  That  part  of  the  message  of  the 
president  which  related  to  finances 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  who  made  their  report 
in  the  course  of  the  same  month. 
It  begins  by  stating  that  the  re- 
sources for  carrying  on  the  war 
must  consist  in  taxes,  loans,  and 
treasury  notes.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  they  could  not  be  collect* 
ed  in  time  to  meet  the  immediate 
demands  of  the  war  ;  as  to  loans, 
a  reliance  on  them,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  must  be 
uncertain ;  and,  if  obtained,  the 
terms  would  be  exorbitant.  Trea- 
sury notes,  therefore,  must  be  had 
recourse  to  ;  and  they  would  be  of 
general  service  to  supply  a  medium 
ef  circtdation,  which  would  pass 
current  in  every  part  of  the  United 
'€tates«    A(  prpsent,  the  principal 


banks  in  the  middle  states  had  stop- 
ped payment ;  while  the  notes  of 
those  banks  which  Still  were  in 
credit  would  not  pass  out  of  the 
particular  state  ^ere  they  were 
issuT^d.  In  order  to  secure  the  cir- 
culation of  the_  treasury  notes,  it 
would  be  proper  to  issue  them  in 
small  sums  tor  theordinary  purposes 
of  society  ;**to  allow  the  holders  to 
fund  them,  with  an  interest  of  8  per 
cent. ; — to  make  them  payable  to 
bearer ;— to  make  them  receivable 
in  all  payments  for  public  lands  and 
taxes ; — to  pledge  tor  the  payment 
of  the  interest,  so  much  of  die  iiv- 
ternal  dutiies  as  shall  be  necessary.: 

With  regard  to  new  taxes,  the 
committee  remarks  that  several^ 
manufactures,  which  had  grown  up  ' 
in  theUnited  States,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  having  shut  them  out 
from  foreign  markets,  were  in  such 
a  flourishing  conditioiv  that  ther 
would  bear  to  be  taxed ;  and  with 
taxes  on  them,  they  propose  to 
unite  a  pledj^e  of  the  public  £aith 
for  the  continuance  or  the  double 
duties  till  these  taxes  were  re- 
pealed. They  then  give. in  the 
resolutiotis  which  they  deem  neces* 
sary  :  1  st,  to  continue  the  direct 
tax,  and  to  increase  it  to  50  per 
cent.  X  2dr  to  increase  the  duty  on 
spirits  by  an  additi<mal  duty  of 
twelve  and  a  half  cent,  on  the  gal- 
lon :  3d,  toadd  100  per  cent,  to  the 
duties  on  sales  by  auction:  4th, *to 
ad«i  50  per  cent,  to  the  duty  on 
,  the  conveyance  of  papers*  and  let- 
ters :  and'lastly,.  to  impose  a  duty 
on  different  manufactured  articles. 

The  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
•the  proposed  increase  and  of  the 
new  duties  was  1 1,635,000  dollars  ; 
-while  the  revenue  under  the  old 
system  of  taxation  was  ^  only 
10,860,000:  thus,  at  od«  stroke 
doubling  the  taxation* 
r  The  listof  the  nianafiictui!ed  ar- 
YS  ticks 
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ticles  that  it  wts  proposed  to  tar, 
itnd  tb^  amoant  of  the  tax  laid  on 
4Kich  article,  give  us  some  ini»ig^t 
Into  the  progress  of  manufactures 
in  the  United  States  :  from  this  list 
it  appears  that  the  manufacture  of 
hats  is  in  a  flouribhing  condition  ; 
the  amount  of  the  duties  to  be 
levied  on  them  is  600,000  dollars  : 
the  next  article  points  out  the.  im- 
provements which  the  United  States 
liave  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
icotton.;  <*  cotton-yarn,  spun  by  the 
liid  of  machinery,  worked  by  steam 
or  water,  400,000  spipdles  at  25 
-cents,  100,000  dollars."— The  va- 
rious manufactures  of  leather  are 
c&lcalated  to  consume  18  million 
pounds;  and  even  the  manufac- 
ture of  goat  and  sheep  skins  to  re- 
semble Spanish    leather,    appears 

'  t6  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able 
to  bear  a  tax.  The  next  class  of 
manufactures  taxed  are  those  of 
iron  ;  viz.  ^OOfiOO  tons  of  pig-iron, 
100,000  tons  of  castriron,  100,000 
tons  of  'bar-iron.  The  quantity  of 
beer,  ale  and  porter  manufactured 
and  taxed  is  estimated  at  6,000,000 
dollars.  The  next  article  of  taxa- 
tion is  a  singular  one :  it  is  called 
the  furniture  tax  ;  excluding  beds, 
kitchen  furniture,  carpets  and  cur- 
tains of  domestic  manufacture;  and 
also  all  furniture  which  on  the 
Vrhole  is 'not  of  the  value  of  200 
dollars.     The  estiihate  of  this  tax 

4$  made  on  a  supposition  that  the 
tJnited  States  contain  800,000  fa- 
jbilies }  of  which  there  are  259,000 
exempt*  as  possessing  less  than  200 
dollars  wqrth;   800,000  families, 

.  %ho  possess  between  200  and  400 
dollars;  100,000  who  possess  be- 

^we^ti  400  aftd  500:  75,000  who 

possess    between  600  and  1000; 

^5,000  who  possess  between  JOOO 

and  1^00  :  I5,0C)O  who'  possess  be- 
tween   1500  and    2060;    10,000. 

^ho   possess  between  dOOO   dn4 


8000;  10,000  who  possess  bft^vi^ 

8000  and  iOOO ;  the  same  number 
who  possess  between  4000  and 
6000;  5000  who  possess  l)€t»v«en 
60P0  and  9000;  and  KMX)  who  posr 
sess  furniture  worth  above  9DD0 
dollars.  The  next  important  arti- 
cle is  paper,  which  hovvev«;r  is  taxed 
only  to  the  amount  of  80,t.00  dol- 
lars. The  number  of  vats  is  esti- 
mated at  200Q.  Niills  made  by 
machinery  appear  to  be  of  con- 
siderable conscqutfiice,  as  then: 
weight  is  estimated  at  20  million 
pounds,  and  they  are  ia|:ed  at  one 
cent  per  pound.  The  number  of 
gold '  watches  is  estimated  at 
250,000 :  of  silver  ones  at  the  same 
numl^er ;  and  of  playing  cards  at 
400,000  packs. 

After  the  finances,  the  next  object 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
American  government  was  the 
state  of  the  army :  a  militaty  com- 
mittee was  formed  for  this  purpose, 
and  on  the  17th  of  October  the 
secretary  at  war  addressed  a  letter 
to  them  respecting  the  defects  of 
the  military  establishment ;  in 
which  he  proposed  that  the  mihiary 
establishment  then existing,amounc- 
Ing  to  62,448  men,  should  be  pre- 
served and  made  complete  with 
(he  least  possible  delay  ;  that  a  per- 
manent toj  ce,  consisting  at  least  of 
40,000  nien,  in  addition,  should  be 
raised  for  the  defence  of  the  cities 
and  frontiers ;  that  the  corps  of 
engineers  be  enlarged  ;  and  that 
the  ordnance  department  be  amend- 
ed. This  letter  was  accompanied 
with  explanatory  observations, 
which  detailed  a  plan  of  a  still  moie 
formidable  description,  for  aug- 
menting the  military  f brce  o^  the 
United  States.  In  these  obaervatt6ns 
there  were  seveial  remarkable  pas- 
sages :  it  was  distinctly  stated,  that 
if  the  Ututed  States  sacrtficed  any 
right,  or  ma4<  any'  dishonourahk 
*  ^  ■  '    '  coDces»oq 
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IKOBcefflioa  to  Briu^in,  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  woi^ld  be  biro](en,.  **  The 
United  Scs|t#s  must  relinquish  no 
rights,  or  perish  in  the  struggle  ^ 
there  is  no  intermediate  ground  to 
lest  on.  A  cpi^cession  qn  one 
poii^t  leads  directly  tq  the  surrender 
of  every  other.*'  "  To  bring  the  war 
to  an  honourable  termination,  we 
must  not  be  content  with  defending 
ourselves.  Differeat  feelings  mqst 
be  touched  and  appreliensions  ex- 
piled  in  the  British  government." 
**  It  cannot  be  doi;bted  that  i^  is  in 
the  'power  of  the  tJnttec}  States  to 
f xpel  the  British  forces  from  this 
continent."  Frpm  this  view  of  the 
•ubject,  the  §ecreiary  at  war  con- 
cluded it  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  intq  the  fiejd  next  campaign 
not  less  than  109,000  regular 
troops. 

For  this  )>urppse  a  bill  was 
brotighc  into  congress*  entitled  I^n 
act  to  provide  for  filling  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  army  by  classifying 
the  free  white  male  population  of 
the  United  States  :  the  Hrst  section 
of  this  act  directS)  that  all  the  white 
male  inhabitants  between  18  and 
45  be  classed — classes  of  25  in  each 
to  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  assessors  of  the  United  States : 
where  there  are  no  assessors,  under 
marshals;  both  of  whom  are  to 
be  bound  under  penalty  to  com- 
plete the  classification  in  a  giyen 
time;  ^ach  class  to  furnish  one 
able-hovlied  man  Ijetween  18  and 
45,  to  serve  during  the  war ;  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  assessor  or 
marshals,  and  by  them  to  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  United  States' 
oiEcers  authorised  to  receive  him  : 
the  marshals  and  assessors  were  to 
determine  the  precincts  of  each 
chssk  so  that  the  properiy  in  each 
ilivision  shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible  t  in  «ase  of  iailure,  each 
^hs<  10  f9j  a  penally  i  aad  if  dus 


was  not  paid  in  a  certain  iiamber- 
of  days,  it  was  to  be  coUected  from, 
the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  di<« 
$tnct  in  proportion,  to  property  real 
and  personal;  the  marshals  and 
assessors  were  to  act  under  the  dt^ 
rection  of  the  president  of  theUnited 
States,  i^ny  person  s^ggrieved  bj 
excessive  valuations  may  appeal  in 
the  manner  as  with  respect  to  tha 
direct  ta^cs  :^.yp-ihe  money  accruing 
from  the  penalties  (o  be  employed 
by  the  secretary  of  war  to  fecruit 
the  armies.  The  last  potion  pr<»« 
vides  that  any  five  white  male  in* 
l^abjtants,  being  liable  to  militarf 
duty,  who  shall  furnish  a  soldier 
between  18  and  45  during  the  war, 
shall  be  exempt  from  miliury  dutj 
during  the  war. 

Whatever  objections  may  be 
made  to  this  bill,  as  enacting  regu- 
lations for  raising  men,  which  very 
strongly  resembled  the  conscription 
of  France,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  tlie  very  proposing  it  was  9 
proof  that  the  president  felt  him- 
self strong,  and  that  his  popularity 
instead  of  having  been  diminished 
had  been  increased  by  the  events 
of  the  war.  Still,  if  this  war  had 
been  in  accordance  with  the  sic^ 
cere  and  jealous  opinion  of  the  itir 
habitants  of  the  United  States,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  thaut 
they  would  have  stepped  forward 
as  volunteers  in  defence  of  their 
country  :  tlie  whole  number  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  by  this  bill  ws^ 
only  i  00,000p  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  volunteers  who 
Great  Britain  said  oflkred  theirsser-- 
vices  during  the  revolutionary  war 
yr'ith  France. 

But  events  were  taking  place  at 
Ghent,  which  rendered  itextremelf 
probable  that  there  would  b^  no 
necessity  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
reffulations  of  this  bilL  On  thie 
Stn  of  August  the  British  and 
Americaa 
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American  commissioners  met  at 
Ai*  city:  the  formef  were  lord 
Gambter,  Mr.  Goulbourn,  one  of 
the  under  secretaries  of  state  for 
the  colonial  department,  and  Dr. 
Adorns. The  American  commission- 
ers were  John  Quincy  Adams,  J. 
A.  Baynard,  H.  Clay,  Jfohn  Rus- 
sel,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  At  their 
first  meeting  the  British  commis- 
sioners gave  in  a  list  of  the  subjects 
in  which  it  appeared  to  them  that 
difference  of  opinion  would  arise 
between  the  American  commis« 
sioners  and  themselves:  these  were, 

1.  The  forcible  seizure  of  mari- 
ners from  on  board  merchant  ships 
on  the  high  s^as,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it  the  right  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  allegiance  of 
all  his  native  subjects. 

2.  That  the  peace  be  ejrtended 
to^  the  Indian  allies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  that  the  boundary  of  their 
territory  be  definitely  marked  out, 
&s  a  permanent  barrier  between  the 

'  dommiohs  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  An  arrangement 
on  this  subject  to  be  a  stnt  qud  non 
of  a  treaty .  of  peace. 

S.  A  revision  of  the  boundary 
iine  between  the  British  and  Ame- 
rican territories,  with  the  view  to 
prevent  future  uncertainty  and 
dispute. 

The   British  commissioners  re- 

Suested  information  whedier  the 
Lmerican  commissioners  were  in- 
structed to .  enter  into  negotiation 
on  the  above  p<nnts  ?  But  before 
Aey  desired  any  answer,  they  felt 
it  right  to  communicate  the  inten- 
tions of  their  government  as  to  the 
North  American  tisher.ics,  viz.  that 
the  British  government  did  not  in- 
tend to  grant  to  the  United  States 
gratuitously,  the  privilegesformerly 
grilled  by  treaty  to  them,  of  fish- 
mg  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
eoverei^tyi  9nd  ofusing  the  shares 


cf  the  British  territories  for  pur* 
poses  connected  with  the  fisheries. 

At  their  next  meeting,  the  Ame- 
rican commissioners  stated,  that 
upon  the  1st  and  3d  points  they 
were  provided  with  instructions  ; 
but  not  on  the  2nd  and  4th :  that 
-  the  American  government  had  ap- 
pointed separate  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  Indians  for  peace. 
They  then  presented  further  sub- 
jects considered  by  their  govern- 
ment as  suitable  for  discussion  : 
these  were, 

1 .  A  definition  of  blockflde,  and» 
as  far  as  may  be  agreed,  of  Other 
ne^itral  and  belligerent  rights. 

2.  Certain  claims  of  indemnity 
to  individuals  for  captures  and  seU 
zures  preceding  and  subsequent  to 
the  war. 

S.  They  further  stated,  diat  there 
were  various  other  points  to  which 
their  instructions  extended,  which 
might  with  propriety  be  objects  of 
discussion,  either  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  peace,  or  in  that  ofa  treaty 
of  commerce,  which,  in  tlie  catse  of 
a  propitious  termination  of  the  pre- 
serit  conferences,  they  were  likewise 
authorized  t«  conclude.  That  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  first 
■and  most  essential  object  of  peaco» 
they  had  discarded  every  subject 
which  was  not  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly connected  with  that,  and  pre- 
sroted  only  those  points  which  ap* 
peared  to  be  immediately  relevant 
to' this  negotiation. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  the 
10th  of  August,  the  British  com- 
missioners endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  American  commissioners,  that 
*  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
American  government  should  give 
up  many  pkces,  of  which  they,  were 
still  m  possession,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  limits  of  Canada 
more  prease  and  secure:  biit  on 
^this  point  the-Aniieric^n  coounis- 

sioners 
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sionert  were  iaimoreable  »— the 
BritUb  coniniisaoiieri  also  express- 
ed their  surprise  that  no  instractiont 
had  been  given  by  the  gOTemment 
of  the  United  States^  to  treat  at 
the  congress  of  Ghent  with  respect  . 
to  peace  with  the  Indians. 

The  most  important  as  well  as 
the  inost-  difficult  points  in  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  undonbtedlf 
those  relating  to  the  impressment 
of  teamen  out  of  American  ships, 
and  the  practice  of  blockade.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  it  was  alleged 
•  on  the  part  of  Britain,  that  everj 
ttate  had  a  right  to  the  allegiance 
and  services  of  its  own  subjects; 
and  that  such   services  and  alle- 

giance  could  not  be  alienated  hj 
leindividuaL  It  was  a  weU  known 
fact,  that  many  British  seamen  en* 
tered  on  board  American  ships.  To 
these  the  British  government  claim- 
ed  a  right ;  and  if  they  were  not 
given  up  by  the  American  govern* 
ment,  it  claimed  a  right  to  search 
for  them,  and  take  them  out  of  the 
American  ships  on  board  of  which 
they  were.  The  American  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
directly  deny  that  a  sute  had  a 
rij^ht  to  the  allegiance  and  services 
oTits  subjects ;  but  they  virtually 
denied  that  such  allegiance  and 
servig^s  could  not   be  alienated; 
since&ey  considered  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  course  as 
ceasing  to  be  subjects  of  the  coun* 
try  in  which  they  were  bom,  all 
who  had  lived,  a  certain  numbor  of 
y^ars  in  those  states.    But  they  also 
complained  that  seamen,  hondjidet . 
and,  according  to  the  laws  of  all 
countries,  American  citizens,  were 
taken  out  of  American  ships ;  and 
that  they  Would  not  sutter  their 
national  flag  to  be  insulted  by  search* 
ing  their  vessels  on  any  ptet^xt.  In 
order  to  settle  the  difference  with 
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respect  to  mpvetsmsnt,;  the  prati* 
dent  expressed  bis  ,willtngness  to 
exclude  all  British  seamen  from 
the  vessels  of  the  United  Statet ; 
and  even  to  exclude  all  British  sohr 
iectf,  except  those  already  oatura* 
lized ;  and  also  to  surrender  all 
British  seamen  deserting  from  Bri-  ' 
tish  vessels. '  This  was  certainly  ft 
fair  proposition,  if  it  Conld  hjiv« 
been  followed  up  with  efficieift 
practice;  but  it  was  well  knowa 
that  certificates  of  citizenship  were 
easily  obuined  in,the  Unitedotatesf 
and  where  these  were  shown,  how 
was  it  to  be  determined,  whether 
they  werj?  genuine  or  not  ?  Thead* 
mission  oTthe  president,  however, 
was  important  ra  another  ppint  of 
view;  as  it  distinctly  involved  an 
acknowledgement  that  every  state 
has  a  right  to  the  service  and  aUe* 
giance  of  its  subjects,  and  that  sodi 
allegiance  and  services  cannot  be 
alienated. 

The  question  respecting  block* 
ade  was  equally  difficult:  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  we  have  stretched  ' 
this  right  beyond  what  justice  and 
common  sense  as  well  as  the  usages . 
of  nations  will  warrant,  and  eve& 
bejond  our  own  acknowledged 
principle  :  we  admit  that  no  block* 
ade  is  legal,  except  where  it  is  sup- 
ported by  a  sufficient  force :— but 
were  even  all  the  ships  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy  adequate  to  the  efficient 
blockade  of  the  immense  extent  of 
the  sea  coast  of  the  United  Stated  ? 
Certainly  not ;  and  to  call  that  a 
blockade,  where  the  ports  are  only 
occasionally  and  partially  blocked 
up,  seems' to  us  a  gross  misapplica* 
tion  of  words !  In  fact,  instead  of 
issuing  a  proclamation,  intimating 
to  neutrals  that  we  had  blockaded 
all  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
we  ought  to  have  expressly  dcclar* 
ed,  what -was  our  intention  and  our 
practice,  thai  we  did  iiot  inean  to 
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Mcmit  tiimtrftb  to  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

It  would  probably,dierefore»  haire 
h9ta  lOipoestble  to  have  brought 
tegether  the  opmions  of  the  British 
sad  American  commissioners  on 
diese  subjects,  had.  not  the  peace 
'Which  had  taken  place  in  Europe 
fertunately  rendered  their  further 
discussion  of  no  importance.  Both 
fovemments,  therefore»very  wisely 
'affreed  to  forgo  points  of  dispute 
fmich  could  no  longer  be  acted 
f  poo,  and  which  by  the  return  of 
|Mce  had  become  mere  aburact 
fmciples. 

The  other  5ubjects>  of  any  im- 

Kncet  were  the  admission  of  the 
ns  to  the  treaty,  and  the  fixing 
a  new  frontier  to  Canada.  We  cer- 
Budy  asked  a  very  improper  thing, 
when  we  a^red  that  the  United 
States  .should  not  transgress  on  the 
Indian  territory :'  in  the  course  of 
events,  the  Indians  must  give  place 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  it  is  desirable  on  every 
account  that  it  should  be  so. 

We  may  also  say,  that  in  the 
eourse  of  events  Canada  must  fall 
into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States ;  and  we  even  doubt  whether 
this  would  be  any  serious  evil.— 
To  those  who  consider  colonies  as 
very  beneficial  to  the  parent  state, 
Mid  thlBir  loss  as  weakening  and 
injuring  it  to  a  great  degree,  we 
Would  cite  what  was  the  result  of 
die  loss  of  our  American  colonies : 
'  are  not  bbth  we  and  ihey  better  for 
it  ?  have  we  not  less  expense  and 
Wiore  trade  ?-— and  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  same  would  be  the  case  if 
we  lost  Canada  i  Colonies  alw;^ys 
flourish  best  when  independent;  and 
as  the  real  benefit  which  the  parent 
state  derives  from  them  is  derived 
from  commerce  with  them,  it  is 
evident  that  this  benefit  will  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  they  floa* 


*risli^  while  the  ekpenste  of  ihamutn^ 
ing  them  will  be  done  away;  But 
to  return  to  the  immediate  point 
in  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  with  regard 
to  Canada  t  it  was  not  to  be  expect* 
ed  that  the  latter  would  cede  any 
part  of  its  own  territory,  at  least 
without  an  equivalent,  especially  if 
they  had  any  design  againn  Ca^ 
nada,  and  if  this  cession  would 
inake  Canada  more  secure. 

The  negotiations  at  Ghent  were 
very  protracted,  and  at  last  ter*  ' 
minated  rather  unexpectedly  in  a 
pacific  manner.^  What  brought 
about  this  termination  is  not  well 
known :  probably,  on  our  side,  the 
want  of  success,  even  after  we  bad 
sent  out  reinforcements  from  the 
peninsula  ;  the  enormous  expense 
of  sending  out  troops  to  Canada, 
and  keepmg  them  there;  the  cri* 
tfcal  state  of  our  finances;  aUdthe 
apprehension  that,  if  the  war  were 
not  speedily  terminated,  some  of 
the  European  powers  might  take 
the  part  of  the  United  iStates,  espe- 
cially on  the  subject  of  Maritime 
rights.  On  the  side  of  the  United 
States,  their  government  were  dis« 
posed  to  peace,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
president^  the  embarrassment  of 
their  commerce  and  finances,  and 
the  devastation  to  which  theii^asts 
were  exposed.  The  terms  If  the 
treaty  of  peace  (which  was  signed 
at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  Deceniber, 
ratified  immediately  by  the  prince 
regent,  and  transmitted  withoufde- 
lay  to  Washington*  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  president)  were  as 
follows ; 

1.  AU  discussion  of  our  mari* 
time  rights  is  Waved  on  both  sides. 

2.  Mr.  Madison  does  not  insist 
on  our  giving  up  the  prizes  cap- 
tured in  retaliation  t^  the  Berlm 
and  Milan  decreet* 

5.  We 
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S.  We  leave  onr  Indian  allies  as 

4,  We  give  up  all  our  conque^» 
and  particularly  the  province  of 
Malae»  of  which  our  commanders 
took  fermafunt  poskesston  by  a 
lolemn  proclamation,  and  required 
from  the  inhabitants  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  majesty.  We  are, 
however,  permitted  to  retain  the 
islands  in  Passamaouoddy  bay, 
which  were  ours  by  toe  treaty  of 
1783. 


5.  Commissioners  are  to  be  ap» 
paiated  OP  both  sides  to. datHBonkm 
whether  there  sh^ll  be  any  and  what 
stfe  and  practicable  commuiica* 
tion  between  Quebec  and  Upper 
Canada,  together  with  all  other 
disputed  questions  of  territory. 

6.  We  are  to  be  allowed  the  ex- 
clusive enjoyment  of  the  right  of 
fishing  on  our  own  coasts  at  New. 
foundland,  and  of  trading  ta  our 
<xwu  settlements  in  th«  JBastlJidiet. 
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PRINCIPAL    OCCURRENCES 


For  the  Year  1814. 


DECEMBER  SI,  1813. 

MR.  chamberlain  Clark, on  ad- 
mitting sir  Alexander  Coch- 
rane to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  at 
his  office  in  Guildhall,  addressed 
him  as  follows: — "Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,  I  give  you  joy ;  and  in 
the  name  of  the  right  honourable 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mons,' of  the  city  of  London,  in 
common  council  assembled,  return 
you  their  unanimous  thanks  for  the 
great  skill  and  bravery  which  you 
displayed  at  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  Frencli  fleet  on  the  6th 
day. of  February,  1806,  and  for  the 
very  emiinent  discipline  preserved  in 
the  British  fleet  on  that  memorable 
day, — ^Agreeably  likewise  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  court  passed  with  the 
same  unanimity,  you  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  th^British  empire.  And 
as  a  further  mark  of  the  good  opini- 
on  this  city  entertains  ofyour  exem- 
plary conduct,  I  have  the  honour  to 
present  to  you  this  sword. — ^Many 
andeventful  years  have  elapsed  slfice 
your  prowess  first  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  court.  The  action  which 
they  have  recorded  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  services  brilliant  and  im- 
portant. The  capture  of  the  islands 
of  St»  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  from 
cur  late  friends,  but  now  infatuated 
enemies,  the  Danes :  the  surrender 
of  Mariegalante,  the  capture  of  Mar- 
tinique^ and  of  the  ship  d'Haut- 


poult :  the  destruction  of  the  French 
frigates  and  stores'  under  the  batte- 
ries of  Basseterre  :  and  the  surren- 
der of  Guadaloupe  :  will  hand  down 
with  honour  the  name  of  sir  Alex- 
ander Cochrane  to  the  latest  poste* 
rity." — Sir  Alexander  Cochrane^ 
in  reply,  expressed  the  high  sense  of 
gratification  he  felt  for  the  distin- 
guished honour  done  him  by  tlie 
corporation  of  London  in  present- 
ing him  witli  the  freedom  of  its  ' 
city,  for  which  he  begged  leave  to 
return  his  most  sincere  thanks ;  he 
received,  also,  he  said,  the  sword 
voted  to  him  with  the  most  grate- 
ful feelings  of  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion, assuring  them  that  he  should 
be  ever  ready  to  draw  itin  defence  of 
his  country ;  and  would  transmit 
it  to  his  children  for  the  same 
honourable  purpose. 

BRITISH  NAVY. 

.  The  total  amount  of  ships  is  now 
1032  (including  those  in  ordinary, 
repairing,  &c.),  of  which  there  are 
in  commission  116  sail  of  the  line, 
20  from  60  to  44  gui^,  157  frigates, 
]  10  sloops  of  war,  7  fire-ships,  199 
brigs,  40  cutters,  50  schooners- 
making  the  toial  in  commission 
768. 

JANUARY,  1814. 

'«  Windsor  Castky  Jan.  1. 
«  His  majesty's  bodily  health  con- 
tinues good,  but  his  disorder  is  un- 
diminished.'* 

(A  2).  S.The 
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S.  The  density  of  the  atmosphere 
during  th€  day,  and  the  heavy  fog 
at'  night,  during  the  whole  of  last 
week,  in  London  and  many  miles 
round,  have  been  very  remarkable, 
and  occasioned  several  accidents. 
On  Monday  night,  the  mails  and 
other  coaches  were  delayed  unusual- 
ly long,  and  proceeded  on  their  way 
with  great  difficulty  and  danger. 
Many  coaches  -^  were  overturned ; 
tlie  York,  mail  twice,  near  Ware, 
notwithstanding  the  guard  and 
passengers  walked  to  keep  it  in  the 
road.  The  Maidenhead  coach,  on 
its  return  from  town,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  missed  the  road,  and  was 
d\s6  overturned.  A  daughter  of 
Mr.  Griffiths,  a  publican  m  Dept- 
fordj  fell  into  the  Surrey  canal  and 
was  drowned.  On  Tuesday  night, 
a  watchman  in  the  parish  of  Mary- 
lebone  fell  down  an  area,  and  was 
found  dead  the  next  morning ;  and 
on  Thursday  night  a  serjeant  of  the 
West  Kent  militia  garrisoned  in  the 
Tower,  fell  into  the  river,  and  was 
dro^Tied. — There  has  been  no  in- 
stance of  such  a  fog  as  last  week 
pervaded  the  metropolis,  extending 
many  miles  round,  since  the  earth- 
quake at  Lisbon  in  1755,  when  tliis 
country  was  visited  by  a  fog  which 
had  not  been  equalled  for  a  century 
before,  lasting  eight  days.  On  Sa- 
ti^day  afternoon,  between  two  and 
four,  the  obscurity  was  greater  than 
it  had  been  during  the  day-time 
since  the  commencement,  and  the 
evening  was  equally  bad  with  any 
that  had  preceded.  Yesterday,  how. 
ever,  the  fo^  disappeared,  in  con- 
sequence ofan  occasional  change 
of  the  wind. 

-2.  His  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent  arrived  at  Belvoir  casde  this 
day.  The  duke  of  Rutland's  te- 
nants and  yeomen  of  the  county 
went  out  <bur  miles  to  meet  the 
prince,  and  formed  a  procession  in 


advance  to  the  castle.  The  nrnn*- 
ber  of  persons  assembled  bet^'een 
Denton  and  the  seat  of  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Rutland,  was  immense. 
It  consisted  of  horse  and,  foot,  with 
females  of  interesting  appearance* 
conducted  by  brothers,  mothers,  and 
family  connexions,  wearing  tljeip 
best  rustic  attire,  while  owers  of 
higher  rank  in  society  appeared  ia 
more  fashionable  garb.  They  came 
with  the  desigi^  of  drawing  the 
prince's  carriage  up  the  hill  to  the 
castle,  as  a  testimony  of  loyalty  and 
r<^spect.  It  was  difficult  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  their  wishes* 
which  was,  however,  denied,  under 
the  impression  that  accidents  might 
have  happened,  injurious  to  the 
good  folks  themselves. — ^The  prince 
was  received  by  his  grace  of  Rut<^ 
land  amidst  a  royal  salute  fromcan* 
non  on  the  battlements  of  the  castte. 
A  shout  of  joy  made  by  the  specta- 
tors increased  the  sound  of  ordnance ; 
at  the  same  time  the  royal  standard 
wasproudly  displayed  on  the  Staun- 
ton tower.  The  duke  of  Rutland 
received  the  prince  regent  at  the 
door  of  the  castle ;  but  the  key  of 
Staunton  lower,  made  of  gold,  apd 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  was  de- 
livered to  the  illustrious  guest  in  the 
drawing-room,  soon  after  his  arru 
val,  on  a  cusliion  of  crimson  velvet, 
by  the  rev.  Dn  Staunton,  by  eti- 
quette of  the  followmg  order :  — 
The  chief  strong-hold  of  the  castle 
is  an  out- work  defence  called  Staun- 
ton-tower ;  the  command  of  which 
is  held  by  the  family  of  that  name, 
in  the  manor  of  Staunton,  by  tenure 
of  castle-guard,  by  which  they  were 
anciently  required  to  appear  with 
soldiers  for  the  defence  of  this  strong 
post,  in  case  of  danger ;  or,  if  re- 
quired, to  be  called  upon  by  tlie  lord 
of  the^castle.  It  has  been  the  custom, 
when  any  of  the  royal  family  ho- 
noured Belvoir  castle  with  their  pre- 
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sence»  for  the  chief  of  the  Staunton 
faLxnilj  personaHy  to  appear  and  pre«- 
$ent  the  key  of  the  strong-hold  to 
•uch  distinguished  personage.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
rev,  doctor,  by  virtue  of  his  tenure, 
with  an  appropriate  speech,  to 
which  the  prince  regent  returned  a 
most  gracious  reply. 

4.  The  day  oi  festivity  on  occa- 
sion of  the  baptism  of  the  infant 
marquis  was  also  the  birth-day  of 
the  duke,  and  was  ushered  in  and 
znarked  accordingly;  His  royal 
highness  rode  again  round  the  do- 
mains, and  the  duke  of  York  took 
the  diversion  of  shooting*  The  in- 
fanc  was  baptised  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  great  gallery,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  at  the  castle:  the 
sponsors  were  the  prince^  regent, 
and  t})e  duke  of  York ;  and  tlie 
duchess  dowager  of  ^  Rutland, 
proxy  for  the  queen.  The  noble 
party  soon  after  snt  down  to  dinner. 
The  health  of  the  infant  heir  to  the 
house  of  Rutland  was  drunk  at  the 
proposal  of  the  prince.  The  duke 
of  Rutland  returned  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  visitor  with  great 
feeling ;  and  his  royal  highness  in 
reply  assured  the  noble  lord  that  he 
should  never  forget  the  respectful 
maimer  in  which  he  had  been  re- 
ceived at  Belvoir  castle.  The  noble 
host  then  ^ave  the  health  of  the 
prince,  which  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  succeeded  by  a 
dfgnifie<l  reply.  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
duke's  butler,  entertained  the  te- 
nantry with  an  oval  cistern  of 
punch  containing  50  gallons. 

xCURlOUS  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNTS. 

In  Great  Briton  the  number  of 
men  capable  of  rising  in  arms  en 
masses  from  15  to  60  years  of  age, 
is  2,744i847j  or  about  4  in  every  17 
males. 


There  are  about  90,000  marriages 
yearly,  and  of  63  marriages,  6 
only  are  observed  to  be  without 
oflFspring. 

In  Gx;eat  Britain  there  die  every 
year  about  332,700  j  every  monxh 
about  25,592 ;  every  wci^ek  6,898  :" 
every  day  9 14,  and  every  hour  .about 
40. 

The  proportion  of  the  deaths  of 
women  to  chat  of  men  is  as  50  to 
54. 

Married  women  live  longer  thaa 
those  who  are  not  married. 

In  country  places  there  are  on 
an  average  4  children  bom  of  each 
marriage  ;'  in  cities  and  large  towns 
the  proportion  is  7  to  every  2 
marriages. 

The  married  women  are  to  all  the 
female  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as 
1  to  3 ;  and  the  married  men  to  aU 
the  males  as  3  to  5. 

The  number  of  widows  is  to  that 
of  widowers  as  3tol;  but  that  of 
widows  who  re-marry  to  that  of 
widowers,  as  4  to  5. 

The  number  of  old  persons  who 
die  during  the  cold  weather*  is  to 
those  who  die  during  (he  warm 
season  as  7  to  4. 

Half  of  all  that  are  born  die  be« 
fore  they  attain  ^^7  years. 

The  number  of  twins  is  to  that  pf 
single  births  as  1  to  65. 

Tne  proportion  of  males  bom  to 
that  of  females  is  as  26  to  25. 

The  total  of  the  male  population 
of  Gt.  Britain  in  1 801  was  5,450,292, 
and  of  females  5,492,354;  which  is 
the  proportion  of  100  females  to 
d9  males. 

Taking  the  Whole  population  of 
the  metropolis,  according  to  the  re- 
cent enumeration,  at  1,0999104,  Ac 
•  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  as' 
100  to  128. 

There    are    in    Great     Britain 

6,000,000  of  malesr  and  in  Ireland 

4,000,000,  of  whom  807,000  were 
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in  1812  m  ams,  that  is.  In  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  ten. 

It  appears,  from  tabks,  from 
1772  to  178Y,  that  nearly  one  in 
eight,  of  all  cases  of  insanity,  are 
imputable  to  religious  fanaticism* 

MURDER  OF  A  BRITISH    OFFXCIER  IN 
SPAIN, 

The  following  letter  was  written 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  Peninsula: 

«  Pit/oria,  Jan.  9,  1814. 

"  Sir, — An  event  has  lately  oc- 
curred at  Vittoria  likely  to  excite 
the  most  painful  sensations  at  home, 
and  which  will  place  the  character 
of  our  Spanish  allies  in  t  very  un- 
favourable point.of  view. 

*«  The  honourable  captain  S.  Gore, 
94th  regiment,  an  officer  of  the 
most  amiable  and  engaging  man- 
ners, of  a  disposition  uie  most  con- 
ciliating, and  connected  to  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  noble  families 
in  Great  Britain,  has  been  inhuman- 
ly murdered  in  his  own  quarters,  by 
a  party  of  armed  men  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  magistracy. 
Between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
twelve  at  night,  having  proceeded 
to  his  house,  and,  it  is  said,  re- 
fusing to  show  any  authority,  they 
had  recourse  to  extreme  acts  of 
▼iolence,  seizing  him  by  the  collar 
and  stabbing  him  in  inan'y  places 
with  bayonets. 

**  Having  been  rescued. from  the 
ruffians  by  his  servant,  although 
his  sword  was  broken,  and  his  pis- 
tol missed  fire,  yet  he  succeeded  in 
driving  them  down  stairs,  and  out 
of  thenoiise ;*but  as  he  was  endea- 
Touring  to  close  the  street  door,  a 
volley  ^as  fired,  which  wounded 
him  mortally  in  two  places. 

*•  If  any  thing  is  wanting  to  give 
a  more  horrible  feature  to  this  foul 
transaction,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
infamous  and  unfeeling  effrontery 
o[  the  civil  magistrates,  who  have 


written  to  the  British-  commandant, 
expressing  their  hope  that  the  fate 
pf  this  officer  may  be  a  wamins:  to 
others,  and  endeavouring  to  justify 
this  inhuman  murder. 

«  As  it  is  provided  by  the  new 
constitution  of  Spain,  that  a  man's 
house  is  his  castle,  which  no  one  is 
at  liberty '  to  enter  without  hi*  per- 
mission, except  in  two  cases,  viz. 
(gn  conviction  of  murder  or  treason), 
of  neither  of  which  was  this  officer 
guilty ;  and  as  assassinations  and 
other  acts  of  violence,  under  cover ' 
of  legal  authority,  are  becoming 
very  frequent,  it  becomes  essentially 
necessary,  to  prevent  further  mis- 
chief, to  bring  the  instigators  and 
perpetrators  of  this  barbiiroos  mas- 
sacre to  condign  punishment. — It  is 
but  justice  to  the  Spanish  military 
officers,  and  indeed  to  almost  aU 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Vit- 
toria, to  state,  that  they  seem  to 
regard  this  unjustifiablie  outrage 
with  the  deepest  concern  and  re- 

On  the  4th  of  November  last 
the  Stroud  mail^oach  was  robbed 
of  a  parcel  containing  Cirencester 
bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  %80GiL 
The  robbery  is  supposed  to  have 
been  committed  when  the  coach 
was  between  Slpugh  and  London. 
Some  time  after,  two  of  the  stolen 
notes  for  10/.  each  were  presented 
for  payment  at  Messrs.  Nfasterman 
and  Co.  bankers,  White  Hart-court* 
they  being  the  agents  in  Liondon  of 
Messrs.'  Cripps,  Sie  Cirencester  ban- 
kers. They  were  refused  payment. 
In  a  short  time  after  two  notes  for 
10/.  each,  part  of  the  stolen  notes, 
were  presented  at  the  Cirencester 
bank  by  Mr.  Mountain,  a  respect* 
.  able  attorney  at  Cirencester,  which 
were  refused  payment.  Mr.  Moun- 
tain said  he  was  agent  for  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Davis,,  a  fishmonger,  of 
Gloucester,  and  had  received- them 
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of  him.— Thesfe  notes,  on  compar- 
ing the  dates  and  numbers,  proved 
to  be  the  same  that  were  refused 
payment  by  Messrs.  Masterman  itt 
jLondon.—/\n  inquiry  took  place  at 
Gloucester  respecting  Mr.  Gilbert 
Davis  having  possession  of  these 
two  notes,  and  als3  two  others  ;  and 
on  Mr.  Gilbert  Davis  being  taken 
before  the  mayor  of  Gloucester 
upon  the  business,  the. mayor  held 
him  to  bail,  to  answer  for  the  oflfence 
of  having  the  stolen  notes  in  his 
possession  without  being  able   to 

five  a  satisfactory  account  of  how 
e  became  possessed  of  them. — 
Since  that  time>  Mr.  Joseph  Cripps 
has  discovered  a  connection  between 
Mr,  Gilbert  Davis,  of  Gloucester, 
and  Benjamin  Benjamin  and..  Lewis 
Benjamm  of  Duke's-place,  who 
keep  a  public-house,  and  trade  in 
fish  with  Gilbert  Davis,  They  also 
carried  on  other  transactions  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  suspiciomwas  so  strong 
that  the  Benjamins  were  concerned 
in  the  stolen  Cirencester  bank-ndtes, 
that  Lavender,  Taunton,  and  Vick- 
ery  went  to  Duke- s-place,  and  look 
them  into  custody,  and  searched 
their  premises ;  but  nothing  of  a 
suspicious  nature  was  found,  and 
there  did  not  appear  any  symptoms 
of  guilt.— They  underwent  an  ex- 
ammation  at  the  office,  on  a  repre- 
sentation that  Mr  Gilbert  Davis 
had  received  the  notes  from  the 
Benjamins,  which  they  denied. — 
Mr.  Edward  Davis,  brother  of  Gil- 
bert Davis,  stated  that  his  brother 
had  returned  to  the  Benjamins  a 
number  of  the  Cirencester  notes. 
On  the  9?.d  of  December  hst  he 
was  at  Gloucester,  and  assisted  his 
brother  in  packing  up  two  salmon, 
and  a  paper  parcel  between  the  fish 
containing  thirty-five  Cirencester 
bank-notes  for  10/.  each,  a  num- 
ber of  five  guinea  notes  of  the  Ci- 
rencester   bask,-     amounting,     to 


386/.  I5s.  They  sent  a  letter  with 
the  parcel)  which  was  directed  to 
Lewis  Benjamin,  DukeVplace ;  it 
was  sealed,  and  taken  to  the  Booth 
Hall  Inn,  and  booked  to  be  sent  by 
the  coach,— Benjamin  Benjamin 
admitted  receiving  the  parcel^  but 
denied  that  it  contained  any  thing 
but  the  salmon. — ^The  Benjamins 
were  committed  for  further  exami. 
nation,  and  in  the  mean  time  Gil- 
bert Davis  was  summoned  from 
Gloucester  to  give  evidence.  Jle 
accordingly  attended  on  Mondays 
and  the  Benjamins  werejbrought  up 
to  be  examined  again. — On  Mr, 
Stafford,  the  chief  clerk,  presenting 
G.  Pavis  with  the  testament  to  be 
sworn,  he  refused  to  take  the  usual 
oath.  On  being  as|f:ed  his  reason, 
he  replied,  that  he  had  been  advised 
so  to  do  by  his  counsel  $  which  Mr. 
Andrews  avowed  to  be  correct, 
stating  as  his  reason  for  giving  that 
advice,  that  as  Mr.  Giloert  jDavis 
was  under  recognizance  to  appeslr 
to  take  his  trial  upon  the  same  bu- 
siness, he  could  not  safely  give  his 
evidence ;  and  this  was  recorded  as 
Gilbert  Davis's  objection.  Mr. 
Andrews  stated  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  his'  client  giving 
evidence ;  provided  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  be  relieved 
from  his  recognizance  to  appear 
at  Gloucester,  and  to  be  received 
as  an  evidence  for  the  crown.  ThQ 
prosecutor  not  accepting  the  propo- 
sition, Gilbert  Davis  was  ordered 
to  the  bar  witlj  the  Benjamins.— 
After  hearing  counsel  as  to  admit-* 
ting  the  prisoners  to  bail,  which  was 
^  refused,  they  were  fully  conimitted 
for  trial. 

ROBBING   COACHES. 

The    Buckingham    stage-coach 

has  been  in  the  practice  of  carrying 

several     bankers'    parcels,   for    a 

number  of  years  past,  to  and  from 

(A  4)         London; 
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London  t  suid  tfaoagh  the^greatest 
precautions  were  usually  taken,  it 
has  been  lately  robbed  in  a  very  €x-. 
traordinary  manner.     The  coach 
brought  a  parcel  from  the  Ayles- 
bury  banky  containing    bills  and 
notes  to  a  considerable    amount, 
supposed  to  be  several  thousandsy 
directed  to  Messrs.  Praeds  in  Fleet- 
<«treet.     It  was  put  into  the  strong 
box,  made  for  conveying  valuable 
parcels,    which    was   locked    and 
strapped,  and  the  coachman  put 
the  key  into  his  pocket  as  usual,  and 
the  box  was  placed  under    him. 
When   he  got  to  the  Green  Man 
and     Still     in    Oxford-street,    he 
opened  the  box  to  take  out  another 
valuable  parcel  directed  to  another 
banker,  at  which  time  the  parcel 
.  from  the  Aylesbury  bank  to  Messrs. 
Praeds  was  safe.    The  coach  stop- 
ped again  opposite  the  Bell  and 
Crown  Inn,  where  a  passenger  left 
the  coach,  and  took  two  parcels 
with  him  out  of  the  front  boot,  at 
which  time  the  coachman  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  box  was 
safe.    The  coach  did  not  stop  again 
till  it  got  to  the  King's-Arms  Inn, 
where  it  puts  up.    The  coachman 
went  into  the  office  to  settle  his 
way-bill -and  accounts,  "which  en- 
gaged him  about  ten  minutes ;  and 
in  me  mean  time  thexoach  was  turn- 
ed round,  as  usual,  by  a  man  em- 
ployed in  the  yard.    The  coacl^man 
then  went  to  unlock  the  box  to  take 
out  the  parcel  directed  to  Messrs. 
Praeds,   when  he  discovered  that 
the  top  of  the  box  had  been  forced 
off,  and  the  parcel  taken  away. 
The  top  of  the  box  could  not  then 
.  be  ibund,  but  on  Monday  morning 
it  was  found  near  the  coach  in  the 
yard. 

14.  George  Lentz  alias  G.  H. 
Pouglas  was  indicted  for  having 
forged  and  uttered  (knowing  it  to 
be  forged)  a  draft  for  lS7/.I»j.  with 


intent  to  defraud  sir  J.  Esdaile  and 
Co.  and  Eliza  EWey.  The  prosecu- 
trix, who  is  a  shop-keeper  in  Bond- 
street,  deposed,  that  the  prisoner 
came  to  her  house  and  bargained 
for  a  valuable  dressing-ca^,  and 
some  other  expensive  articles :  as  he 
had  the  appearance  of  a  man  of 
fasliion,  she  did  not  suspect  him  of 
any  fraud,  and  carried  the  goods 
according  to  the  addfess  which  he 
had  given — 14,  Charlotte-street, 
Crosvenor-square.  The  prisoner 
was  at  the  door,  and  delivered  the 
check  in  question,  which,  on  appli- 
cation, was  refused  payment  at  the 
banker's.  One  of  the  clerks  of  £s- 
daile's  house  proved  that  no  person 
of  the  name  of  G.  H.  Douglas  kept 
cash  there. — Harding,  a  mii^ctan, 
proved  that  -the  prisoner's  name 
was  Lentz.  His  father  was  a  re- 
spectable musician,  and  the  son  was 
an  excellent  harp-player.  Taunton, 
the  officer  who  apprehended^  him, 
found  at  his  lodgings  the  dressing* 
case  and  duplicates  of  the  other 
property.  The  prisonar  acknow- 
ledged the  transaction ;  but  said  that 
the  check  was  written  by  a  c^mpa* 
nion,  who  called  himself  S^ncer 
Heberden. — He  was  found  Guilty. 

CR1PP8    VERSUS    BBNJAMIN. 

15.  Mr.  Alley,  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  stated  to  the  jury  the 
immense  importance  of  this  case  to 
the  commercial  world,  and  to 
bankers  most  particularly,  Messrs. 
Masterman  and  Co. .  sent  by  the 
guard  of  the  Stroud  coach  cash*notes 
of  Messrs.  Ciipps's  bank  of  Ciren- 
cester, amounting  to  2,792/.  10/. 
which  were  stolen  from  the  coach, 
either  in  London,  or  between  Lon-' 
don  aiid  Slough,  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  November.  In  the  course 
of  tie  first  week  in  December,  six 
of  the  10/.  notes  were  presented  to 
Messrs.  Masterman,  who  refused 
the  payment  of  them.  Four  of 
^'  these 
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these  notes  Messrs.  Cripps  traced, 
through  various  channels,  to  Gil- 
bert Davis,  a  ftshrtionger  lA  Glou- 
cester>  who  refdsing  K>  state  from 
whom  they  were  received,  a  search- 
warrant  was  obtained  against  him, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
said  G.  Davis  had,  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, sent  a  basket  to  Louis  Benja- 
min, who  keeps  Howard's  coffee- 
house, in  Duke's-place,  London, 
containing  two  salmon,  and 
SS6L  15  J,  of  these  stolen  notes,  with 
a  bill  of  parcels  of  the  fish,  sealed 
up  in  a  piece  of  browa  paper  with 
the  notes,  and  tied  to  one  of  the 
salmon.  That  it  would  be  proved 
by  the  said  G.  Davis,  that  he  re- 
ceived on  the  2Sth  of  November 
from  the  said  L.  Benjamin,  at  his 
coffee-house,  4s52/.  lOj-  oJF  these 
notes,  in  exchange  for  sundry  bills, 
seven  of  ^hich  he  had  paid  away 
in  the  course  of  his  business. 

Two  clerks  of  Messrs.  Masterman 
proved  the  payment  of  the  note*, 
and  the  delivery  of  them  to  the 
guard,  on  the  4th  of  Noveipber ;  but 
it  was  necessary  likewise  to  prove, 
that  tl^se  four  notes  which  were  pro* 
doceAin  court,  and  which  were  ob- 
tained from  Davis,  were  a  part  of 
the  parcel  delivered  to  the  guard. 

Mr^  Masterman,  junior,  having 
the  SOI0  custody  of  these  notes  after 
they  wftre  paid,  had  alone  the  power 
of  proving  this  ihct.  He  being  a 
quaker,  and  objecting  to  be  sworn, 
put  an  end  to  this  important  cause, 
which  in  all  probability  would 
have  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  mode 
by  which  these  jdepredations,  now 
become  so  frequent,  are  committed, 
and  the  channels  by  which  these 
stolen  notes  are  put  into  circulation. 

CHAMBERLATN  VERSUS  WILLIAMSON. 

Si.  This  was  an  action  for  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage,  brought  by 
the  administrator ,  and  •father  of  a 
young  womsD)  against  the  defen- 


dant, which  was  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Bayley,  at  the  assizes  for 
Gloucester,  and  in  which  a  verdict 
for  200lr  was  given  to  the  plaintiff^ 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
whetlwr  such  an  action  was  in  point 
of  law  maintainable.  The  circum* 
stances  of  the  case  appeared  to  be 
as  follow:  The  plaintiff  having 
met  with  some  losses  in  life,  be* 
came  overseer  of  the  poor-house  of 
Cirencester,  and  set  ^  his  daughter, 
the  intestate,  up  in  a  little  school  in 
the  neighbourhood :  she  iVas  about 
iiO  years  of  age,  and  was  described 
as  a  girl  of  great  sensibility.  The 
defend;uit,  John  Williamson,  had 
accumulated  an  ample  fortune  by 
trade,  and  bad  o«ccasion  to  meet  her 
at  her  faher's  house,  th?  defendant 
being  guardian  of  the  poor.  Al- 
though very  considerably  older  than 
the  intestate,  he  professed  to  be  in 
love  with  her,  and  paid  his  addresses 
to  her,  both  by  visits,  and  in  a 
series  of  those  artificial  rhapsodies, 
which  men  of  vulgar  m'inds  and 
hearts,  which  only  affect  feeling, 
mistake  for  effusions  of  tenderness. 
These  letters,  many- of  which  were 
read  at  the  trial,  proved  that  the 
defendant  had  promised  her  mar- 
riage, and  thus  induced  her  to  give 
up  the  emoluments  of  her  school, 
the  expenses  of  which  were  defray- 
ed by  her  father  to  support  herself 
and  her  sistersl  But  thd  intestate's 
answers  to  these  letters,  and  other 
evidence,  proved  that  his  wicked- 
ness did  not  end  here :  he  seduced 
her,  as  it  appeared,  as  much  by 
potions  and  drugs,  into  the  de- 
scription of  which  we  forbear  to  en- 
ter, as  by  his  promises,  and  then 
affected  indifference  towards  her, 
accused  her  of  former  inconstancy, 
and  desertcdi  her.  The  intestate 
was  thrown  upon  a  sick  bed,  lost 
her  reason,  and  die2.  The  plain- 
tiff,  her  father,  could  not  bring  his 

action 
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of  seduction^  as  his  daughter  did 
not  live  under  the  parental  roof»  and 
performed  for  hirp  no  personal  ser- 
▼tce ;  and  although  it  was  he  that 
advanced  money  to  carry  on  the 
school,  yet  the  profits  there^  were 
in  fact  the  property  of  the  daughter. 
He  was,  therefore,  advised  to  ad- 
minister to  his  daughter's  effects, 
and  kue  the  defendant  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage ;  and  the  ques* 
tion  now  before  the  court  was, 
whether  such  an  action  could  be 
maintained  by  an  administrator. 
Of  this  the  learned  judge  had  doubts 
at  the  trial ;  and,  after  reserving 
the  point,  directed  the  jury  lo 
give  the  plaintiff  such  damages  as 
3iey  would  have  given  to  the  intes- 
tate Jierself,  had  she  been  alive  to 
bring  the  action.  There  were, 
therefore,  two  questions  now  made : 
1.  Whether  the  action  was  main- 
tainable, and  2.  Supposing  it  were, 
whether  this  direction  of  the  learned 
judge  was  correct.  Mr.  Jervis  and 
Mr.  Peake  argued  the  a£Rrmattve 
of  these  questions,  on  the  part  of 
tho  plaintiff ;  and  Mr.  Abbott  the 

.  negative,  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant. 

Lord  Ellenborough  at  length 
said,  the  case  before  the  court  was 
quite  new,  and  it  was  very  fit  tliey 

/  should  look  into  all  the  authorities, 
and  give  judgement  hereafter. 

On  Tuesday  James  Harrison  and 
James  Chilvers  were  indicted  on 
suspicion  of  having  stolen  three 
'planks  of  maliogahy,  and  ten  bed 
pillars,  value  51.  the  property  of 
William  Dawes,  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember. The  facts  which  were 
collected  from  the  tesLimony  of 
stveral  witnesses  were  these :  Mr. 
Dawes,  a  timber- merchant,  having 
missed  tlie  articles  mentioned  in 
the  indictment,  gave  infor'riation 
at  Hatton  Garden,  and  stated  that 
he    suspected    the  piisoners,    who 


were  partners  in  th6  business  of 
bedstead  making.  The  prisoners 
had  two  shops,  one  at  Seward-street, 
Brick- lane,  and  another  at  Back-hill, 
and  were  in  very  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances. At  these  places  part 
of  the  wood  was  found,  which  was 
positively  sworn  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  have  been  a  plank  cut 
from  a  log  in  the  prosecutor's  pos- 
session. The  rest  was  found  at  a 
mahogany  turner's,  to  whom  it  had 
been  given  to  turn  and  sell  by  the 
prisoner  Harrison.  The  prisoners 
alleged,  in  their  defence,  that 
they  did  not  know  in  wliat  manner 
the  wood  had  come  into  their  pre- 
mises, and  that  they  did  not  know 
it  to  have  been  stolen.  Several  wit- 
nesses gave  them  good  characters. 
The  jury  found  thein  both  Guilty. 

MYSTERIOUS  ROBBERY  AND'FIRI. 

Jan.  24.— -It  was  reported  that  a 
house  in  Half-moon-street,  Picca- 
dilly, had  been  robbed  of  cash  td 
the  amount  of  5  or  600/.  wearing 
apparel,  &c.  and  at  tlie  same  time 
wilfully  set  on  fire.  The  following 
circumstances  have  transpired.  The 
f^^mily  consisted  of  Mr»Sturman,  the 
occupier  of  the  house,  his  wife,  their 
child,  and  one  female  servant.  On 
Tuesday  week,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S,  and  child 
left  the  house  for  die  day ;  they  told 
the  servant  she  might  eo  out  for  an 
hour  or  two  during  their  absence. 
She  left  the  house  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  every  thingwassafe. 
She  returned  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  on  opening  the  street- 
door,  slie  discovered  that  the  house 
was  on  fire.  She  gave  the  alarm, 
an  engine  with  several  firemen  ar« 
rived,  and  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished.  The  house  was  ascertain- 
ed to  be  on  fiie  in  several  different 
parts.  Tlie  wainscot  in  the  back 
parlour  on  the  ground  floori  the. 

dining- 
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dining«rooni,  and  the  stairs  carpet- 
ing from  the  dining-room  to  the 
drawing-room  on  die  ground-floor, 
were  all  burnt,  or  on  fire  at  the 
same  time  ;  faggots  were  found  in 
the  kitchen ;  pieces  of  wood,  quan- 
tities of  matches,  and  various  com- 
bustibles were  found  in  different 
parts,  evidently,  from  the  way  in 
"whicli  they  were  placed,  to  assist  and 
increase  the  fire*'  In  March  last, 
Mr.  S.  made  aA  insurance  at  the 
Globe  Insurance  office,  for  3000/. 
on  household  furnilure,  &c.  From 
the  suspicious  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  the 
conductors  of  that  office  thought  it 
right  thai  a  full  investigation  should 
take  place.  For  this  purpose  they 
had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  with  their 
books  and  papers  brought  tb  Bow- 
street,  where  they  underwent  a  very 
deliberate  examination.  They  were 
examined  separs^tely.  Mr.  S,  on 
his  examination,  said  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  been  married  about 
three  years;  they  had  taken  thehouse 
in  Half  Moon-street,  and  let  it  ready 
furnished.  The  cash  and  bank  notes 
he  had  by  him  for  die  last  two  years. 
He  could  not  tell  the  time  he  had 
last  examined  it,  nor  of  what  de- 
scription of  bank  of  England  notes 
it  was  composed,  but  believed  there 
was  one  or  two  100/.  notes,  ana 
the'  remainder  made,  up  of  30/.  20/. 
and  10/.  notes.  These  he  kept  in  a 
secretary  in  his  book-case.  There 
was  also  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
in  silver,  and  three  half-guineas. 
The  cash  he  kept  in  his  wiiring-ddsk. 
He  was  asked,  how  it  was  tnut  he 
kept  such  a  lar;>e  sum  of  .money  in 
the  house  without  frequently  exa- 
mining it  to  see  that  it  was  safe ;  or 
that  he  did  not  lodge  it  in  a  banker's 
hands,  or  purchase  into  the  funds, 
where  it  would  be  producing  inter- 
•  est  ?  The  reason  he  assigned  for 
keeping  the  money  by  him  for  two 


years  was,  that  he  had  been  out  of 
employment  during  that  time,  and 
had  not  put  it  out  to  -interest,  bfe* 
cause  he  was  afraid  he  should  n6t 
be  able  to  get  it  as  soon  as  he  might 
want  it,  as  it  was  his  intention  to 
go  into  business,  and  he  had  been 
making  arrangements  to  go  into  the 
coal  trade  with  a  distant  relation, 
but  he  had  disappointed  him.  He 
had  since  had  an  intention  of  taking 
an  hotel.  He  and  his  wife  were  in 
the  practice  of  going  out  without 
leaving  any  person  in  the  bouse. 
They  had  no  particular  motive  for 
leaving  the  house  empty  on  Tues- 
day :  ne  went  out  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  with  a  relation  whom  he 
expected  to  arrive  from  Cambridge* 
His  wifeand  child  accompanied  him, 
and  he  parted  with  them  at  her  sis- 
ter's in  Broad  CO  art,  Long-acre,  and 
he  went  on  to  Clarence-row,  Hack- 
ney, to  inquire  after  his  aunt  Prage ; 
but  his  relation  had  not  come  from 
Cambridge.  On  his  return  he  dined 
at  the  Telegraph  chop-house  in 
Bishopsgate-street,  and  called  for 
his  wife  in  Broad-court,  and  they 
got  home  about  nine  o'clock,  when 
they  found  their  house  on  fire.— 
Mrs.  Sturman  was  then  brought  in. 
She  confirmed  her  husband's  state* 
ment  inmost  particulars;  and  stated, 
that  she  had  Uved  house-keeper  and 
het  husband  steward  in  a  gentle- 
man's family.  At  diat  time  she 
had  about  370/.  in  3  per  cents,  which 
she  gave  her  husband  permission  to 
sell  out.  She  was  asked  as  to  the 
money  they  had  in  the  house,  and, 
after  some  questioning,  agreed  in 
the  sum  stated  by  her  husbiind,  but 
did  not  know  it  of  her  own  know- 
ledge, but  that  he  told  her  so.  The 
gold  watch  said  to  be  lost  was  hers, 
and  was  made  her  a  present  of  by 
lady  Villiers,  sisrer  of  the  earl  of 
Jersey.  She  stated  that  they  let 
dieir  house  for  ten  guineas  a  week, 
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k  having  very  handsome  fiirnitnre, 
which  had  cost  1,400/.  or  1,500A 
all  which  she  believed  her  husband 
had  paid.  She  left  her  bunch  of 
keys,  amounting  to  about  thjrty, 
vrhich  locked  up  their  property,  *on 
the  mantle-piece  in  the  parlour, 
"which  she  v^as  in  the  practice  of 
doing ;  having  had  a  good  charac- 
ter with  their  servant,  they  were  not 
suspicious ;  the  girl  had  not  lived 
wfth  them  a  fortnight.  Mrs.  S.  ac- 
knowledged that  slie  did  not  act  so 
when  she  was  housekeeper.  They 
were  both  questioned  as  to  takn»g  a 
fevourite  canary  bird  out  oi  the 
liouseonTuesday;  which  theyboth 
denied. 

Mr.  Denham,  the  secretary  to 
the  Globe  Insurance-office,  stated, 
that  he  had  ascertained  that  a  lady, 
who  had  formerly  lodged  with  them, 
wished  to  go  to, their  house  again, 
and  to  enter  on  Tuesday  ;  but  they 
bad  declined  taking  her,  and  she  was 

fone  to  lodge  in  Piccadilly.  Mr. 
>.  making  a  charge  against  them 
on  oath,  that  he  suspected  them  to 
have  been  concerned  in  setting  fire 
to  their  house,  they  were  ordered  to 
be  detained  in  custody,  and  to  6e 
kept  separate. 

On  Monday  the  business  under- 
went a  further  investigation,  when 
Mary  Wright,  their  servant, 
stated,  that  she  had  been  in  the 
prisoner's  service  on  the  day  of  the 
fire  nine  days.  On  the  Tuesday 
morning,  when  her  mistress  came 
down  to  breakfast,  she  told  her 
that  she  and  her  master  were  going 
out  for  the  day,  and  she  mignt  go 
out  for  9  few  hours,  but  to  return 
home  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  desiring  her  to  take 
care  and  secure  the  house  properly 
before  she  left  it.  When  she  was 
going,  her  master  asked  her  if  she 
knew  how  to  lock  and  unlock  the 
street-door,  it  having  one  of  Bra- 


mah's  patent  locks :  slic  tried,  but 
could  not  accomplish  it ;  he  taught 
her  to  do  it ;  he  told  her  whex>  she 
left  the  house  to  leave  a  lamp  burn- 
ing in  the  passage,  that  evil-disposed 
persons    might    not '  suppose    the 
house  was  empty ;  her  master  went 
out  at  one  o'clock.     She  was  asked 
whether  she  was  sure  that  he  left 
the  house.     She   replied  that  she 
saw  his  back,  and  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  it ',  she  left  the  house  at  four, 
having  first    fastened  the  window 
shutters,   and  left  a  lamp  in   the 
passage,  with  the  additional  precau- 
tion of  a  tinder-box  close  to  it,  in 
case  it  went  out.    She  did  not  stay 
out  so  late  as  her  mistress  told  her  $ 
if  she  had,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  whole  house  would  have  bee» 
blirnt  to  the  ground.    She  rettrr- 
ned  nearly    an  hour  sooner  than 
she  was  told',  which  she  stated  to  be 
twenty  minutes  before  eight  o'clock. 
On    her  opening    the   street-door, 
she    discovered     that    the    lamp 
was  not  burning  as  she  left  it,  but 
that  the  house  was  on  fire.    Cap- 
tain   Kempster*s  servant,  who  re- 
sides at  die  next  door,  assfsted  her 
with  some  pails  of  water,  by  vhich, 
together  with  the  exertions  of  some 
gentlemen,"  the  fire  was  got   out. 
l)uring  her    absence,  the  clothes- 
horses  and  a  pair  of  wooden  steps 
had  been  brought  out  of  the  kitchen, 
and  placed  against  the  wainscot  of 
the  parlour,  near  the  stairs,  with  a 
quantity  of  matches  on  them.   The 
door-post<  and   other  parts  of  the 
back  parlour^. were  in   flames;   a 
hat-box  filled  with  wood  and  paper 
was  near  the  flames.    Some  duster^ 
pin-cloths,  frocks,  and  other  clothes, 
of  the  child,  and  also  some  rags,  all 
of  which  had  been  dipped  in  tur- 
pentine, were  strewed  m  different 
parts  of  the  parlour,  passage,  and 
stairs.    The  fire  of  the  staircase  was 
distinct  from  that  of  the  back  par- 
lour. 
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lour,  and  both  were  burning  sepa- 
rately. The  front  parlour  was 
strewed  with  wood,  such  as  is  used 
for  lighting  fires,  in  bundles;  but 
the  strings  were  cut,  and  the  wood 
distributed  about  so  as  to  make  a 
train  for  the  fire,  mixed  wiili  dif- 
ferent articles  that  had  been  dipped 
in  turpentine,  and  matches  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  They  only 'kept  one 
fire  in  the  house:  when  she"  had 
done  her  work  she  sat  with  her 
roaster  and  misiress  in  the  front 
parlour.  When  she  left  the  house 
there  was  scarcely  any  fire  in  the 
stove,  and  on  her  return  there  was 
a  vcry'large  one,  with  two  pokers 
in  it,  both  of  them  were  red  hot. 
The  curtains  of  the  parlour  had 
been  drawn  since  she  left  home. 
She  shut  all  the  shutters  before  she 
left  home ;  the  first  and  second 
floors  were  in  the  same  stiite  as  she 
left  them ;  her  master  and  mistress's 
l>ed-room,  op  the  third  floor,  was 
not ;  the  shutters  were  put  to  which 
she  left  open,  and  the  window  was 
open  which  sh^  left  shut.  Out  of 
tnis  room  the  hat-boxes  and  band- 
boxes were  taken,  and  filled  with 
combustible  articles,  to  assist  the 
fire  on  the  ground  floor.  From  the 
closeness  with  which  the  house  had 
been  shut  up,  it  was  evident  that 
the  planner  of  the  horrid  deed  in- 
tended th;it  the  effect  of  the  flames 
should  not  be  seen  till  the  hous^  was 
generally  in  flames,-— The  witness 
-was  asked  as  to  her  master  and 
xnistress  having  a  favourite  canaiy 
bird  ;  which  she  admitted,  and  that 
it  was  in  the  house  on  the  Tuesday ; 
the  cage  hanging  in  its  usual  pla<;e 
in  the  parlour ;  and  on  her  return 
in  the  evening,  when  she  observed 
that  the  curtains  of  the  window 
^rere  not  in  the  same  state  as  when 
she  went  out,  she  discovered  that 
the  cage  and  bird  were  gone.  She 
^ad  no  doubt  of  its  l)eing  there  on 


the  T^iesday  morning,  as  she  rccol. 
lected  her  master  sending  her  for 
some  seeds  for  the  bird. 

The  insurance  which  the  prisoner 
had  made  at  .the  Globe  office  for 
3000/.  included  1500i.  on  the  houses 
of  which  he  had  a  lease,  and  a 
clause  iu  it  compelled  him  to  d9 
that.  Under  all  the  circumstances* 
the  magistrates  committed  him  for 
trial,  and  admitted  bis  wife  to  baiL 
Scurman  was  aft^wards  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed. 

26,  On  Wednesday,  Benjamm 
Ratty  was  indicted  for  stealing  a 
quantity  of  linen  from  a  poor 
woman  named  Hudson,  at  Merton. 
The  prisoner,,  who  is  only  Iwenty- 
threc  years  of  age,  has  already 
served  one  seveii  years  on  board 
the  hulks,  wanting  only  six  monthst 
which  part  of  his  sentence  had  beea 
remitted  by  the  crown,  and  ^which 
six  months  expired  this  day,  whea 
he  was  again  convicted,  and  sen* 
tenced  to  another  seven  years  ser- 
vitude on  board  the  hulks. — After 
the  chairman  had  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  the  prisoner 
addressed  him  as  follows  : — "  Mf 
lord,  if  I  escape  from  the  hulk$» 
and  that  I  can  do  once  within  a 
month,  I  will  be  the  death  of  that 
d — d  old  rascal  Tibbalds,  [the  con- 
stable  of  Tootiog,  who  apprehended 
him,]  who  deserves  hanging  more 
than  I  do/' — The  chairman  thank* 
ed  him  for  his  candid  declaration, 
but  assured  him  at  tliesame  time  that 
most  particular  aticntion  should  he 
p:iid  to/  him,  and  every  possible 
precaution  used  to  prevent  his 
carrying  his  meditated  escape  into 
effect. 

28. — The  officers  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris,  in  number  800,  had 
the  honour  of  being  to-day  present- 
ed to  the  emperor,  in  the  saloon  of 
the  marshals.  When  his  majesty 
passed  on  his  way  to  mass,  he  was  ^ 
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laluted  vith  unanimous  cries  of 
^  Vhoe  VimpereurP^  On  his  return, 
they  were  reiterated  with  new  force. 
The  oflScers  divided  into  legions, 
forming  a  vast  circle,  in  the  midst 
€)f  which  the  emperor  placed  him- 
sielf.  Then  appeared  a  scene  the 
most  affecting,  the  most  sublime. 
The  emperor,  addressing  himself  to 
the  officers  of  the  national  guards, 
told  them  that  a  part  of  the  French 
territory  was  invaded  ;  that  he  was 
going  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
6f  his  army ;  and  that  he  hoped, 
with  the  assistance  of  God  and  the 
▼alour  of  his  troops,  to  repulse  the  / 
enemy  beyond  the  frontiers.  At 
tiiis  moment  his  majesty's  looks 
were  tenderly  fixed  upon  the  em- 

tress  and  the  king  of  Rome,  whom 
is  august  mother  carried  in  her 
atrms  ;  and  his  majesty  added,  with 
%  tremulous  voice,  that  he  confid- 
ed his  wife  and  his  son  to  the  love 
of  his  faithful  city  of  Paris ;  that  he  ^^ 
gave  it  the  highest  mark  of  his  es- 
teem, in  leaving  under  its  protection 
the  objects  of  his  dearest  affections; 
that  he  hoped  his  capital  would  not 
be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  the 
enemy :  that,  however,  if  in  the 
grand  manoeuvres  which  were  pre- 
paring,  some  hordes  of  light  troops 
dared  to  insult  its  barriers,  he  was 
sure  that  its  brave  inhabitants  would 
not  forget  that  their  sovereign  had 
committed  its  defence  to  them. 

FEBRUARY, 

FRENCH  BANK, 

4.  The  national  bank  of  France 
has  encountered  difficuldes  amount- 
ing nearly  to  a  stoppage*  of  pay- 
ment.— It  appears  that  on  the  iSth 
of  January  the  directors  assembled 
in  a  general  committee,  to  delibe. 
rate  on  the  situation  in  which  the 
commerce  of  Paris  now  is  ;  and  ii\ 
the  report  published  of  their  pro- 


ceedings, it  is  asserted,  that  they 
had  in  ready  money  something 
more  than  fourteen  millions  of 
francs  (about  600,000/.)  4  but  that 
*'the  eagerness  which  the  holders 
of  notes  showed,  to  come  and  re< 
quire  payment  of  them,  would  ex- 
haust  in  a  few  days  all  the  cash  in 
the  bajik."  They  observed,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  their  money  was  in 
gold  ;  that  gold  was  at  a  consider* 
able  premium ;  and  that  this  circum- 
stance would  naturally  reiider  the 
draining  oflhe  bank  the  more  rapid, 
as  the  gold  would  infallibly  disap- 
pear from  circulation.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  resolved  not  to 
pay  more  than  500,000/  francs 
(about  20,000/.)  per  day;  and  in 
order  to  make  the  restriction  more 
effectual,  the  prefect  of  police  had 
announced,  by  order  of  Bonaparte, 
"that  no  one  <;ould  apply  to  the 
bank  of  France  to  change  bank- 
notes, unless  he  were  the  bearer  of 
a  number  which  shall  have  been 
delivered  to  him  by  the  mayor  of 
his  quarter !  ! " 

NEGLIGENCE    OF    CARMEN   AMD 
WAGGONERS* 

6.  An  inquisition  was  held  on 
Thursday,  in  Hackney,  on  the 
body  of  James  Triggs,  of  Hackney^ 
On  Wednesday  morning^  the  de- 
ceased, who  was  a  farmer,  was 
driving  his  chaise-cart  leisurely 
along  Grove-street,  when  a  xroal- 
waggon,  heavily  laden,  and  drawn 
by  four  horses,  but  unaccompanied 
by  any  driver,  was  passing  along 
the  road  in  an  opposite  du-ection. 
The  deceased  drew  as  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  road  as  possible ;  but 
the  two  carriages  came  in  contact, 
and  from  the  shock,  Mr.  Triggs 
was  thrown  between  the  wheels  of 
the  waggon  on  his  back,  and  the 
hiiKier  wheel  passed  over  his*  chest. 
Jordan^ 
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Jordaxiy   a  carman,  who  was  near 
thft  spot,  ran  tp  bis  assistance,  to 
whom  the  deceased  declared  that 
his   breast-bone    was   crashed     to 
pieces :  looking  round,  he  saw  the 
waggoner  running  about  30  yards 
in  the  *rear  of  the  waggon.     The 
deceased  was   taken  home  upon  a 
plank,  and  died  in  four  hours  from 
the  injuries.     The  driver,  with  his 
companion,  had  stopped  at  a  public- 
house^  where  they  remained  about 
five     minutes,  and  had    a  pint   of 
porter.     The  horses  started  of  their 
own  accord.    As  soon  as  the  men 
knew  the  waggon  was  gone,  they 
followed  it,  and  called  out  to  the 
horses,    but  too   late    to  prevent 
the    mischief.     Grove-street    is    a 
place  but  little  frequented  by  car- 
riages.    The  coroner  left  it  to  the 
jury  to  consider,  whether  it  was  a 
case  of  manslaughter  or  of  accident. 
To  render  the  act  criminal,  it  must 
be  of  such  a  nature,  that  fatal  mis- 
chief would  be  the  probable  result. 
The    waggon  and  horses  were    a 
forfeiture  to    the   crown ;  but,  on 
assessing  the  value,  the  jury  nciight 
exerci^  a  discretion  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  culpability,  if  they  were  of 
opinion  crime  did  not  exist. — The 
jury  found  a  verdict  of  Accident; 
but  laid  a  deodand  on  the  waggon 
and  horses  to  the  value  of  50/. 

8WED1M. 

,  The  crown  prince  of  Sweden  has 
arrived  at  Cologne,  on  his  way  to 
Rheims.  His  royal  highness  ar- 
rived on  the  10th,  at  night.  JHe 
passed  the  Rhine  amidst  Uie  sound 
of  cannon,  and  both  banks  resound- 
ed with  the  acclamations  of  th^  in- 
habitants. The  whole  population 
of  Cologne  went  out  to  meet  him  at 
the  river  side;  and  never  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  people  delivered 
from  an  oppressive  yoke,  expressed 
intb  more  unaaimitj  wad  ardour. 


This  great  captain's  co-operation 
with  the  allied  chiefs  already  in 
France  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  high 
importance  to  the  common  cause. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  Swedish 
troops  was  expected  to  reach  tht 
Rhine  on  the  21st;  and  it  was. 
the  intention  of  the  crown  prince  to  , 
uaite  the  whole  of  his  army  as 
speedily  as  possible  on  a  line  be- 
tween Soissons  and  Rheims. 

KOKWAV. 

By  a  vessel  from  Christiansandr 
letters  of  the  9th  instant  are  stated 
to  have  been  received,  containing 
intelligence  of  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Norway,  in   order   to   prevent 
themselves  from  being  transferred  to 
the   dominion  of  Sweden.     It  i» 
stated,  that  during  the  negotiations 
between  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden 
and  the  Danish  government,  the 
Norwegian    nobility    and    gentry, 
\i^ithout  communicating  their  viewd 
to  the  Danish  ministers,  sent  a  con* 
fidential  message  to  prince  Chris- 
tian,    requesting    his     immediate 
presence  in   Norway.     His   royal 
highness  instantly  obeyed  the  sum* 
mons,  and  passed  over  to  Norway 
in  the  disguise  of  a  sailgr.     Whilst 
the   negotiation   was  pending,   he 
occupied    himself  in    visiting   the 
different    fortresses,    and    holding 
clandestine  meetings  vnth  the  lead- 
ing personages  in  various  parts  of 
the    country.     Every    preparation 
was,    consequently,    made  for  the 
line  of  conduct  intended  to  be  pur^ 
stled,  should  their  sovereign,  yield- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  his  affairs, 
consent  to  the    union  of  Norway 
with    Sweden.     The    instant    the 
event,  which  they  had  anticipated, 
was  ascertained  to  have  taken  place, 
the  members  of^hc  secret  associa- 
tions threw  aside  all  disguise,  and, 
dispersing  themselves  all  over  the 
^  kingdom. 
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iingJom,  roused  the  lower  orders  to 
resistance,  Tkey  were  ever jr  where 
received  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  the 
malt  has  been,  that  on  the  9th  inst. 
prince  Christian  wa|i  solemnly  pro- 
claimed king  of  Norway,  and  the 
country  declared  independent.  It 
is  added,  that  a  flag  of  truce  was  to 
sail  on  the  9th  for  this  country, 
with  dispatches  for  government, 
apprizing  them  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  soliciting  their  mediation  wUh 
Sweden. 

.MRS.    CLARKE. 

9.   Thd   celebrated  Mrs.   Mary 
Anne  Clarke  was  brought  up  to  re* 
ceive  sentence  in  the^court  of  king's 
bench,  for   an  infamous   libel  on 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for    Ireland.    iShe  had 
su£fered  judgement  to  go  by  default. 
The  libel  was  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  that  gentleman,  and 
published  as  a  pamphlet.    The  at- 
-tomey  general,  in  support  of  the 
« prosecution,  characterized  the  libel 
as  a  most  flagrant  attelnpt  to  ex- 
tort money ;  the  writer  declaring 
that  she  would  not  permit  ingrati- 
tude, or  neglect  of  promises  given 
to  dupe  /  or  cajole  her,  to  eo  unpu- 
nished, and  announcing,  by  way  of 
hint,  the  publication  of  some  vo- 
lumes of  letters,  to  be  followed  by 
others  as  **  circumstances  required.'* 
Mr.  Brougham  addressed  the  court 
in  mitigation  of  punishment.— Mr. 
Justice  Le  Blanc  then  passed  tlie 
judgement  of  the  court, — ^That  Mrs. 
Clarke  be  con&ntd  nine  months  lit 
the  Marshalsea,  and  give  securities 
in    4O0/.   to  keep  the    peace    for 
three  years ;  and  that  William  Mit- 
chell, aged  70,  who  had,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  friend's  son,  put  his 
t    name  to  the  libel,  Ik  printer,  with- 
out receiving  any  emolument  there- 
froxp,  but  mxo  had  refused  to  give 


up  the  name  of  those  who  had  made 
a  tool  of  him,  be  imprisoned  in  die 
same  gaol  four  months. 

FIRE  AT  THE  CUSTOM-HOtTSB. 

12.    This  miirning,    about    six 
o'clock,  a  fire  broke  out  m  the  Cu»-  - 
torn-house,  in  Lower  Thames-street, 
which  burnt  with  great  fury,  fand  tn 
a  few  hours  destroyed  that  old  but 
useful  pile  of  building.    The  fire  is 
understood  to  have  originated  from 
a  fire  flue  of  one  of  the  offices  of  ' 
business,  adjoining  a  closet  on  the 
two-pair  of  stairs  attached  to  the 
house- keeper's  apartments^     There 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fire  leaving 
been  slumbering  in  a  latent  state 
throughout  the  principal  part  of  the 
previous  evening.    The  porter  of 
the  house  was  the  first  person  who 
discovered  it.     He  was  going  up- 
stairs, and  when  on  the  second  floor 
heard  a  crackling  of  fire,  and  saw 
a  flame  bre;aktng  from  the  ceiling  ; 
he  instantly  ru^ed  into  the  room» 
which  was  that  in  which    colonel 
Kelly  slept,  whom  he  found  stand- 
ing by  the  bed-feet,  the  curtains  in  a 
blaze,^  and  the  flame  pouring  firom 
the  above-mentioned  closet.  By  this 
time  the  whole  room  was  on  fire, 
and  a  Mr.  Drinkald  had  given  the 
alarm  from  the  quay,  towards  which 
the  windows  of  this  reom  looked. 
The  porter  hastened  to  call  up  the 
servants  and  the  family :  the  colonel 
ran  to  a  room  adjoining  his  own» 
fronting  the  street ;  and  was  saved 
by  a  ladder  with  great  difficulty, 
and  shockingly  burnt  in  the  tace 
and  hands.    The  miss  Kellys  most 
narrowly  escaped,  with  only  the  co- 
vering of  blankets;    and  captain 
Hinton  Kelly  made  his  way  through 
the  fire  with  his  sisters,  in  the  same 
unprovided  state.    Most  of  the  ser- 
vants had  previously  fled  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  from  which  they  were       / 
taken  down  by  ladders.    A  fismftle 
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servant  of  Miss  Kelly  jumped  out 
of  a  two-pair  of  stairs  window:  she^ 
•was  much  hurt,  and. carried  to  St.' 
Thomas's  hospital  in  a  lifelesa  stale. 
Two  orphan  girls  in  the  service  of 
iDiss  Kelly,  perished.      They  had 
been  awakened  by  the  alarm  ;  and 
the  cook  of  the  establishment,   in 
making  her  escape,  passed  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which ^hese  children 
slept.     She  threw  it  open,  and  call- 
ed to  them  to  "  follow  hei;  instantly, 
for  the  bouse  was  on  fire."     They 
ajiswerc  d  her,  sitting  up  in  their  bed, 
"  we  will  just  put  on  our  gowns  apd 
get  awav'j"  but  the  room,  which 
was    already    filled    with    smoke,. 
hurst  into  flame,    and  it  is  conclud- 
ed that  when  they  strove  to  make 
their    way   to    the   staircase,  they 
were  overpowered  by  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  fire.     The  engines  ar- 
rived   soon    after    seven    o'clock. 
About  eight  the  flames  had  obtain- 
ed so  great  an  ascendency,   that  all 
attempts  to  save  the  Custom-lioase 
Were  abandoned.     The  exertions  of 
the  firemen  and  others   employed 
were   then  directed    to  the    ware* 
houses  and  other  buildings  on  both 
sides  of  the  street,  when  a  report 
was  circulated  that  many  barrels  of 
gunpowder   were  deposited  in  the 
vaults.     This  report  had  nearly  a 
inagiciil'  eficct.     All  withdrew  to  a 
distance,  •and  the  flames  .were  left 
for  some  time  to  rage  uncontrouled. 
At  half  past  nine  an  explosion  took 
place,  and  the  shock  was  distinctly 
felt  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
by  perspps  who  came  to  London  by 
the  Whitechapel-road.     It  carried 
the  burnt  papers,    ships'  registers, 
and  a  variety  of  matter,  as  far  as 
DaJ^ton,    Shacklewell,   Homcrton, 
Hackney,    and   all   the    adjoining 
villages  in  the  direction  of  the  wind- 
The    gunpowder  which   exploded 
had  been  deposited  in  the  armoury 
of  the  Custom-house  volunteers.— 
.    18H. 


The  flames  soon  dommuhrcated  to, 
the  houses  in  Thames-street,  oppo-    • 
site  the  Custom-house,  and  embra- 
ced, in  a  short  time,  warehouses  in 
Globe-yard,  and  the  whole  of  the 
tancmentse  \tendingfrom  Beer-street 
to   Water-lane,  from  which   it  re- 
quired the  utmost  activity  of  the  in- 
mates to  escape,  not  with  their  pro- 
perty, but  with  their  lives.     Many 
individuals  were  severely  scorched. 
At  one   o'clock  the  whole  of  the 
Custom-house    and  the    adjoining, 
warehouses  were  completely  redu- 
ced to  ashes ;  ten  houses  opposite 
the  Custom-house  were  burnt  down 
by  two  o'clock  ;  among  them,  Hol- 
land's   coffee-house,  the  Rose  and 
Crown,  and  Yorkshire  Grey  public- 
houses,  and  the  King's  Arms  pub«» 
lie-house    much     damaged.    The 
East  India  and  Custom-house  corps 
of  volunteers  were  on  the  spot  soon 
after  the  bursting  out  of  the  flames» 
and,  biy  unceasing  attention,    pre- 
vented much  plunder  and  confusion* 
— The  actual  loss  to    government 
by   the  sudden  destruction  of  the 
Custom-house  cannot  be  calculated  ; 
yet  there  is  great   consolation    in 
knowing  that  many  of  the  impor- 
tant papprs.of  office  have  been  re- 
covered, and  several  chests  of  valu- 
ables, with    the  principal    records, 
saved.     The  insurance  on  the  Cus- 
tom-house amounts  to  100,000/.— 
Though  public  business  must  have 
materially   suffered  by  the  confla- 
gration,   the    commissioners    and 
tlitiir  ofiicers  have  taken  the  most 
active  measures  to  facilitate  its  pro- 
gress.    The  spacious  and   elegant 
"  commercial  sale  rooms"  in  Min- 
cing-lane have  been  engaged  tem- 
porarily to  carry  on  the  public  bu- 
siness. 

Several  gentlemen  had  left:  large 
sums  of  money  in  their  desks,  ready 
to  make  payments  on  the  follow- 
ing day.     One  individual  has  lost, 
(D)  !t 
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is  said,  upwards  'of  six  tfaoosasid 
poutids  in  bank-notes,  which  will 
be  irrecoverable,  as  the  memoran- 
dum of  the  numbers  was  in  the  desk 
with  the  notes^  and  met  the  same 
fate. — A  very  fine  collection  of  pic* 
tures  was  also  lost,  which  the  com- 
missioners had  permitted  a  gentle- 
man to  leav^  in  deposit  till  it 
would  be  convenient  for  him  to  pay 
the  duties,  amounting  to  1,500/.— 
An  old  clerk,  with  great  perseve- 
rance, assisted  by  some  workmen, 
got  through  the  ruins  to  an  iron 
chest,  where  he  had  usually  officia- 
t^i  and  recovered  400  guineas. — 
liie  first  Custom-house  buSlt  in 
London  was  in  1559,  225  years 
ago;  it  was  burnt  down  in  171S, 
and  re-built  the  same  year :  and  it 
was  on  Saturday,  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, a«iin  totally  consumpd  by 
'  fire.  The  first  Cnttom-house, 
therefore,  stood  159  years  $  the  se- 
cond 96  yean. 

CHAMBBRLAIN    V   WILLIAMSON. 

15.  This  was  an  action  in  arrest 
pf  judgement,  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  plaintiff,  as  administrator  of 
a  lady,  deceased,  acainst  the  defen- 
dant, for  a  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage,  and  the  decision  of  the 
court  was  postponed. 

Lord  EUenborough  this  day  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  court.  It 
was  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgement, 
in  an  action  brought  by  the  plain- 
tiff, for  a  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage,  made  by  the  ddendant 
to  the  individual,  for  whom  the 
plaintiff  had  taken  out  letters  of  ad- 
ministration*  The  declaration  con- 
tained no  allegation  of  special  da- 
mage, and  the  question  to  be  deter- 
mmed  was,  vmether  under  these 
circunKtances  an  action  be  main- 
tainable by  the  personal  rei)resenta- 
tive  of  the  deceafed.  If  this  action 
WQ|«  matntainaUe,  it  appeared  to 
ih«  court  that  every  action  founded 


upon  the  breach  of  an  implied  pnv 
roise  to  the  testator,  where  the  da- 
mage consisted  in  the  mere  perso- 
nal suffering  of  the  deceased,  must 
be  equally  maintainable.  The  loss 
or  disappointment  in  marriage  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  occa- 
sion strictly  a  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
woman,  with  whom  faith  has  been 
broken,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
do  so,  and  if  not,  the  court  could 
not  support  the  action,- unless  the 
circumsUnces  and  the  loss  were  ex* 
pressly  sliewn.  On  die  ground^ 
therefore,  that  the  injury  complain, 
ed  of  imported  a  personal  and  pew 
culiar  injury  to  the  deceased,  with 
which  the  administrator  was  notne* 
cessarily,  in  contemplation  (k  law, 
rfbr  could  actually  be,  in  point  of 
fact,  concerned  ;  the  court  was  of 
opinion,  on  principle,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  authorities,  that  the 
administrator  could  not  maintain 
an  action  fQr  this  species  of  injury, 
and  consequently  that  the  judge- 
ment obtained  on  the  part  of  uie 
plaintiff  must  be  arrested^— ^udge* 
ment  arrested. 

THB  KING  ▼•  BDWA&D  SMIBKB* 

17.  This  Was  an  indictment 
against  the  son  of  the  cel^^rated 
artist,  for  an  assault  upon  Mr. 
Lloyd,  of  Sudbury,  near  Harrow,, 
in  presenting  a  loaded  gun  at  the 
prosecutor,  and  threatening  to 
shoot  him.  It  appeared  from  ibm 
evidence  of  Mr.  Sihirke»  the  fau 
ther,  that  his  family  had  a  house 
last  summer  adjoining  the  prose^ 
cutor's  fields,  and  that  the  Umihr 
were  gathering  blackberries  in  his 
hedge,  when  the  prosecutor,  having 
had  some  disputes  with  a  neighbour 
about  repairing  fences,  tnthemqst 
violent  manner  forbad  them  to 
come  into  his  grounds,  and  pro- 
ceeded  even  to  force  the  female 
part  of  the  family  out.  The^vi- 
dence  of  Mr.Soiirke  completely 
SffgatiYed 
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negatived  the  assault  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant,  who,  having  been 
ihooting  sparrows  at  the  time,  and 
hearing  the  altercation,  came  Qp 
with  his  gun  on  his  arm ;  and  think- 
ing a  loaded  gun  a  dangerous  wea- 
pon to  have  at  his  command  at  a 
lime  when  his  mother  and  sister 
were  insulted;  tamed  round  and 
discharged  it,  away  from  the  pro- 
secutor. Thie  rest  of  the  defend- 
ant's family  were  stated  to  be  ready 
to  confirm  this  testimony ;  but  the 
jury  were  at  once  satisfied,  and 
found  the  defendant,  Not  guilty. 

'  KIERaULFF  V.  QUIN, 

This  was  an  action  brought  by 
the  baron  Kierrulff,  (who  was  in- 
dicted at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  com- 
pany with  Davenport  Sedley,  and* 
Edward  Meyer,  for  feloniously 
taking  certain  bills  of  exchange 
from  the  marquis  of  Headfort, 
and  the  whole  being  acQuitted  of 
that  charge,  was  included  in  an  in- 
dictment with  the  same  persons 
in  this  court,  for  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  marquis  of  the  said 
bills,  but  the  plaintiflF  was  also  ac- 
quitted of  the  latter  charge)  against 
the  proprietor  of  the  Traveller  for 
two  libels ;  the  one  contained  in  the 
police  report  of  that  newspaper, 
when  these  persons  were  committed 
for  the  felony,  and  the  other  in  the 
Old  Bailey  I'eport,  when  they  were 
acquitted  thereof.  The  first  libel 
stated,  as  the  fact  was,  that  the 
plaints£F  and  Sedley  .were  commit- 
ted on  the  above  charge,  and  then, 
m  proceeding  to  give  the  narrative 
of  the  fiaud  upon  the  marquis  of 
Headfort,  said  that  the  plaintiff 
passed  for  a  Swedish  nobleman, 
and  dressed  himself  up  to  act  that 
part.  The  second  libel  was  proved 
by  Mr.  Harmer,  the  attorney,  to  be 
an  acciunte  report  of  Mr.  Alley's 
speech  oa  opeaiag  the  ixidictine&t 


at  the  Old  Bailey ;  but  no  evidence 
was  called,  as  lord  Ellenborough, 
who  presided  at  that  trial,  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  learned  counsel's 
opening  did  not  amount  in  point  of 
law  to  a  felony,  the  prisoners  hav- 
ing  agreed  to  exchange  accepunces 
with  the  marquis. — After  Mr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Topping hadspoken. 
Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  if 
the  object  of  the  author  had  been 
to  hold  up  an  individual  to  detes- 
tation with  a  view  to  prejudice  him 
on  his  trial,  it  would  be  to  be  visit- 
ed with  very  large  damages  ;  here 
the  only  mischief  that  could  be  ^* 
fected  by  the  first  libel,  consisted 
in  his  being  represented  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  consp^tacy  against  the 
marquis  of  Headfort,  and  diere 
was  nothing  personal  against  him 
beyond  this.  The  libel  was,  there-  . 
fore,  to  a  certain  degree,  injurious 
to  the  plaijitiff.  As  to  the  libel  ia 
the  report  of  the  trial,  it  was  not 
every  thing  that  a  counsel  was  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  a  printer  had 
a  right  of  publishing.  But  as  in 
this  case  the  lipiits  of  fair  reporting 
did  not  seem  to  be  exceeded,  his 
lordship  recommended  die  jury  to 
give  only  nominal  damages  for  the 
second  libel;  and  for  the  first  it 
was  theirs  to  say,  how  far  the 
plaintiff  had  been  injured  by  it;  not 
altogether  laying  out  of  their  con- 
sideration that  the  plaintiff  was  im* 
plicated  in  this  conspiracy  in  a  very 
equivocal  manner,  (his  lordship  , 
hoped  not  criminally,  and  he  was 
not  warranted  in  saying  so  because 
of  the  verdict^,  and  appeared  to 
have  mixed  himself  with  the  de- 
fendants, one  of  whom  had  been 
found  guilty,  and  the  other 
had  fied  from  justice ;  and  as  the 
learned  counsehfor  the  defendant 
had  justly  observed,  if  people  will 
put  dnemselves  into  very  bad  com- 
panyy  they  must  not  expect  to  be 
(B  2)  treated 
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tiieated  as  if  their  reputation  were 
perfectly  unblemished. 

The  Jury  found  their  verdict  for 
plaintitf— Damages  20A 

THYNNE  V,  PROTHEROE, 

This  was  an  action  brought  by 
the  administrator  of  the  late  Dr. 
Thynne,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
ISOOA  remaining  unpaid,  under  an 
agreement  entered  into  between  the 
intestate  and  the  defendant,  for  the 
purchase  by  the  latter  for  2,100/., 
of  half  the  profits  of  the  deceased's, 
or  his  son's  lectures  on  midwifery, 
from  the  first  of  January  1812,  for 
the  life  of  the  defendant,  with  an 
understanding,  that  when  the  de-- 
fendant  should  become  a*  licentiate 
of  the  royal  coftege  of  physicians, 
his  name  and  interest  in  the  lectures 
should  be  publicly  acknowledged 

The  attorney-general,  instead  of 
addressing  the  jury  upon  this  case, 
which  he  called  a  gross  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  late  Dr.  Thynne, 
to  take  in  a  young  physician  ft/om 
the  country,  objected  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  not  conformed  to  the  de« 
cision  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  in  Hunt  v.  Stevens,  3  Taunt, 
lis,  by  taking  out  letters  of  admi- 
nistration in  a  sum  sufficient  to 
dover  the  amount  of  the  verdict. 
Theadministration-duty  was  sworn 
under  100/. ;  and  the  plaintiff 
sought  to  recover  1,000/.  as  admi- 
nistrator. 

Lord  Ellenborough  held  the  ob- 
jection fiital,  and  the  plaintiff  was 
nonsuited. 

CREAT    FLOOD. 

20.  For  several  days  last  week 
tlie  water  in  the  river  at  Wisbech, 
roset  without  intermission,  an  inch 
a  minute,  until,  on. the  12th,  the 
river  was  eight  feet  higher  than  its 
ordinary  level.  The  greatest  exer- 
tions w^e  necessary  to  ^ve  the 


bridge,  and  buildings  on  the  banks, 
from  being  carried  away  by  the 
masses  of  floating  ice.  Part  of  a 
new  granary  belonging  to  Mr. 
Groom  was  washed  down ;  but  no 
other  material  injury  arose,  and  oh 
the  13th,  the  waters  had  greatly 
abated.  The  ice-boat,  with  18 
horses,  and  a  great  number  of  men, 
under  the  direction  of  John  Eades, 
esq.  were  incessantly  at  work  ;  and 
by  their  exertions  prevented  a  great 
deal  of  mischief. 

STOCKJOBBING    FRAUD. 

21.  This  morning  a  report  was 
confidently  put  forth  in  the  cityi 
that  an  officer  had  arrived  from 
France,  bringing  an  official  accour.t 
of  the  death  oif  the  French  emperor; 
and  that  the  said  officer  was  on  the 
road  with  tiie  glorious  news  !— 
Strange  as  it  may  seem^  this  oft^« 
told  tale  was  very  generally  believ- 
ed ;  *  the  stock  exchange  people 
were  of  course  all  in  a  bustle  ; 
omnium,  which  opened  at  27^,  ran 
up  to  33  :  immense  sums  were  sold 
(some  say  half  a  million)  dnring 
the  momiiig;  but  as  the  officer 
witli  his  official  dispatches  could 
nowhere  be  heard  of^  a  fraud  was 
at  length  suspected,  and  omnium 
fell  back  to  28  J .  While  tliosc  who 
had  planned  the  knavery  were  reap-^ 
ing  the  goldeh  harvest  on  the  stock 
exchange,  their  agerits  or  their 
dupes  (both,  most  likely)  were 
spreading  the  tidings  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  with  all  sorts  of  addi« 
tiohs  and  embellishments.  Bona- 
parte had  not  only  been  killed,  but 
had  been  carved  iitto  many  pieces 
by  the  cossacks,  who  had  marched 
into  Paris  with  his  heart  upon  a 
pike :  this  was  one  story.  Another 
related  that  the  French  emperor 
bad  not  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  but  by  those  of  his  own 
guardsi  wbo>  like  their  praetorian 
brethren 
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brediren  of  ancient  history,   ha^ 
murdered  their  emperor,  and  pro- 
claimed another  (Louis  the  XVI 1 1.) 
in  'his  stead.     Each   narrad)r,   in 
in  short,  had  his  own  particulars  of 
the  event,  but  die  main  point,  the 
death  of  Bonaparte,  was  afHrmed 
by  all.     One  person  had  seea  the 
officer }  another  had  heard  die  con- 
tents of.hisdispatclies;  a  third  had 
jast  had  the  news  confirmed  to  him 
by  a  person  in  the  confidence  of  go- 
vernment; and  one  man,  dressed 
too  like  a  gendeman,  went  into  a 
bookseller'-  shop  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  and  declared  that  he 
had  seen   a  letter  from   the  lord 
chancellor  Eldon,  winch  fully  con- 
firmed all  the  news.     The  trick,  it 
must  be  owned,  though  bangluig 
enough  in  some  of  its  parts,  was 
supported  with  considerable  indus- 
try.    Itappeared,  that  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Sunday  night,  a  person,  dress- 
ed as  an  officer,  walked  with  all 
due  gravity   from    the  beach    of 
X)over  towards  the  town,  and  meet- 
ing with  a  watchman,  inquired  of 
bim  the  way  to  the  Ship  Inn,  to 
procure  a  post>chaise  and  horses 
for  town.  .  The  officer  was  a  tall 
dark  man,  dressed  in  scarlet  and 
/  gold,  with  a  prodigious  star* on  his 
breast  ;  the  coat   turned  up  with 
green,    and  he  wore  a  swinging 
sword  by  his  side.    The  gentleman 
was  very  much  .fatigued;  and  his 
beard,  by  its  length,  proved  that 
the  wearer   had  not  had  time  to 
to  shave  himself.     Before  tlic  gen- 
tleman  proceeded  on  his  journey, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  admiral 
Foley,  to  the  purport,  that  he  had 
ordered  back  his  boat's    crew  to 
France,  and  requested  the  polite- 
ness of  the  admiral,  in  case  thc^y 
^ould  be  intercepted  by  any  of  the 
British    cruisers,    that    the    men 
might  be  properly  treated,  and  sent 


to  France  without  loss  of  time.  To 
this  epistle  he  subscribed  "  colonel 
de  Burgh."  No  boat,  however,' 
was  seen,  though  it  was  quite  clear 
that  he  had  just  landed /rom  one^ 
as  his  clothes  were  wet  from  the 
spray  of  the  sea  !  ICvery  thing  he 
paid  for,  and  even  at  the  turnpikes, 
he  offered  napoleons  (a  French 
gold  coin)  for  change.  How  near 
ne  approached  town  does  not  ap^ 
pear.  While  this  vnas  going  on  at 
Dover,  another  party  arrived  at 
Northfleet,  at  five  on  Monday 
morning,  in  a  six-oared  cutter. 
They  called  up  a  Mr.  Sandon,  to 
request  that  he  would  accompany 
two  of  them  to  town,  who  repre- 
sented themselves  to  be  messengers 
from  France,  to  communicate  the 
death  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  hoist<^ 
ing  of  the  Bourbon  standard  in 
France.  They  were  decorated  with 
white  cockades,  and  horses  with 
laurels.  They  told  Sandon  that 
they  would  first  proceed  to  the  lord 
mayor,  and  as  if  with  that  inten- 
tion, they  actually  entered  the  city, 
over  London  bridge,  but  their  prtoi 
gress  was  gready  impeded  by  the 
mob,  who  stopped  them  at  every 
short  distance.  Recollecting  them- 
selves on  a  sudden,  they  said  it 
might  be  deemed  disrespectful  by 
die  government,  if  they. did'  not 
first  communicate  widi  the  minis- 
ters ;  and  then  they  ordered  the 
post-boys  to  Downing-street.  Be- 
fore they  reached  this  destination, 
however,  they  got  rid  of  Mr.  San* 
don,  and  vanished !  It  is  stated, 
that  the  pretended  colonel  de 
Burgh  finding  a  difficulty,  on  some 
occasion,  to  get  his  napoleons 
changed,  produced  an  English  bank 
note,  which  was  indorsed  oy  a«ier- 
cantile  firm  in  London,  with  the 
date  of  I5th  Feb.  1814. 
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COURT     MARTIAL     ON    COLOVIL 

BfiAVFOY»    first   royal    Tower 

Hamlets  militia. 
^  22.  This  .investigation^  founded 
npon  charges  preferred  by  Keute- 
Hant  Scott»  commenced  on  the  26th 
of  October^  and  continued  to  the 
24th  of  November.  '  The  charees 
comprised  breaches  of  nearly  Die 
whole  system  of  military  oiconomy. 
Colonel  Beaufoy  entered  the  court 
(which  was  closely  crowded),  at. 
tended  by  his  counsel,  captain  Wil« 
lard»  his  brother,  major  Beaufoy  ; 
his  sons,  captain  Beaufoy  and  en- 
^jk  Beaufoy,  of  the  Guards,  &c. 
Toe  acting  prosecutor  was  alone, 
with  the  exception  of  a  servant, 
with  his  papers.^^After  the  war- 
rant from  tne  prince  regent  had 
been  read,  the  acting  prosecutor 
opened  the  proceedings  at  consider* 
able  length.  He  entered  minutely 
into  the  osconomy  of  the  military 
state,  and  its  application  to  the  ef* 
ficiency  of  armies.  He  placed  be«; 
fore  the. court,  the  excellent  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  for  the 
provision  and  ^yernment  of  the 
uoops  ;  but  which,  from  mistaken 
notions^  in  some  cases,  and  vena« 
lily  In  others,,  had  nearly  become  a 
dead  letter.  He  shewed  tlie  effects 
of  their  violation  in  detail,  particu- 
larly in  the  example  of  the  1st 
Tower  Hamlets  militia,  and  con- 
cluded, by  deprecating  any  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  entirely  waving 
any  personal  injuries,  in  the  higher 
cause  of  the  public.  The  exami- 
nations tlien  commenced.  On  the 
6th  day»  quarter-master  George 
Grant  was  pronounced  by  the  court 
to  have,  **  notwithstanding  its 
greatest  indulgence,  and  being  fre- 
quently desired  to  correct  his  evi- 
dence, maturely,  wilfully,  and  de- 
liberately sworn  falely''  against  the 
prosecutioni   and  dismissed  from 


further  attendance.  On  die  lltb 
day,  the  court,  on  the  motion  of 
major  Cooper,  seconded  by  the  pre- 
sident, reprimanded  the  prosecutor 
for  having  ^*  presumed  to  instruct*, 
them." — On  the  lltkof  Nov.  lieo- 
tenant  Scott  closed  the  prosecu* 
tion.  The  court  adjourned  to  the 
]  8th,  for  the  defence  of  colonel 
Beaufoy.  The  defence  was  read 
by  the  judge-advocate,  and  was 
exceedingly  eloquent ;  it  was  attri- 
buted  to  Mr.  Brougham.  It  cen- 
sured quartet;-master  Grant,  and 
others,  by  whom  coloi!vl  Beaufoy 
had  been  deceived;  and  blaoied 
lieutenant  Scott,  for  not  having  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  his  regunent 
were  conducted*  It  endeavoured 
to  impugn  the  evidence  $  and  ad- 
mitted someof  the  matters  charged^ 
considering  them  as  venial*  Cok>« 
nel  Beaufoy  acknowledged  the  £ict 
of  stopping  lieutenant  Scott's  pro* 
motion,  but  attributed  it  to  a  sup- 
position, that  he  had  been  stigma- 
tized by  ^  the  commander-iu-ditef« 
On  the  22d,  tlie  prosecutor  replied. 
The  court  tlien  closed,  and  ad« 
judged  colonel  Beaufoy  to  be  dis-« 
placed  from  th^  command  of  tho 
1st  royal  J  Towei  Hamlets  regi« 
ment  of  militia,  but  recommended 
him  to  mercy,  oi\  account  of  the 
good  character  given  him  by  seve- 
ral general  X)fficers«  It  represented 
the  perjury  of  quarter-master 
Grant,  tor  the  consideration  of  the 
prince  regent.  It  also  stated,  that 
several  matters  remarked  to  the 
court  by  the  acting,  prosecutor^ 
*'  led  them  to  an  opinion  that  he 
had  not  shewn  due  regard  to  the 
service.'*  The  prince  xegent  hat 
confifmed  the  displacing  of  colonel 
Beaufoy,  and  also  commanded  the.  * 
dismission  of  quarter*master  Grant; 
and>  in  consequence  of  the  censure 
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of  the  comt,  caused  it  to  be  sig« 
nified  to  lieutenant  Scott,,  the  act- 
ing  prosecutor,  that  his  services  are 
dispensed  with.  No  court-martial 
that  has  occurred  at  any  time  ever 
produced  greater  sensation  in  the 
military  or  the  public— The  court 
continued  crowded  to  the  last. 

26.  The  thaw,  which  commen- 
ced on  Wednesday  the  26th  Janua- 
§r  did  not  continue  longer  than  the 
aturday  following,  when  its  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  a  sharp  frost 
which  set  in  on  that  night*  The 
thaw  had  sent  such  a  quantity  of 
ice  down  the  rirer  as  completely  to 
choak'  up  the  Thames  between 
Black6riars  and  London  bridges  ; 
and  the  renewed  frost  so  united  the 
▼ast  masses  as  to  render  it  immove- 
able by  the  tide.  On  Monday, 
January  SI,  several  adventurous 
persons  of  light  weight  crossed  the 
river,  and  lieir  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  multitude  of  boys,  many 
of  whom,  from  the  rottenness  of 
the  connecting  ice,  particularly 
near  Blackfriars  bridge,  did  not 
escape  without  fan  unwelcome  im- 
mersion. After  that  period,  the  ice 
between  the  two  bridges  presented 
the  novel  scene  of  thousands  of 
persons  moving  on  the  ice  in  all  di- 
rections, Midway  between  the  two 
bridges,  and  nearly  opposite  Queen- 
hithe,  above  tliirty  booths  were 
er^ted,  fot  the  sale  of  porter,  spi- 
rits,  gingerbread,  Sec.  Skittles  were 
played  by  several  parties,  and  the 
drinking  tents  filled  by  females  and 
their  companions,  dancing  reels, 
while  others  sat  round  large  fires, 
drinking  rum,  grog,  and  other  spi- 
rits. Several  tradesmen  also  attend- 
ed, selling  books,  toys,  and  trinkets 
of  every  description.  ^  Several 
printers,  having  brought  their  ores* 
ses,  pulled  oflFxvarious  impressions, 
which  they  sold  for  a  trifie.  Among 
the  paths  for  the  convenience  of 


perambulation,  the  principal  was 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of 
the  aty  Road.  The  booths  ex- 
tended down  to  London  bridge, 
under  die  centre  arches  of  which 
numerous  spectators  were  to  be 
seen.  The  watermen  and  coal^ 
heavers  did  not  fail  to  benefit  by 
this  curiosity;  as  the  progress  of 
the  visitors  was  much  facilitated 
b^  their  simple  inventions  at  th^ 
different  stairs  and  dsewhere,  and 
they  were  at  much  trouble  to  beat 
footways  in  different  directions. 
On  Thursday,  Feb.  Sd,  a  sheep  was 
roasted,  or  rather  burnt,  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  in  a  large  iron  pan. 
The  admission  to  the  booth  wnere 
this  culinary  skill- was  displayed^ 
was  6J.  per  head.  The  ice  from  its 
roughness  and  inequalities,  having 
been  in  many  places  covered  seve- 
ral feet  with  snow,  was  totally  unfit 
for  skaiting  or  sliding. — ^The  tide,' 
from  the  obstruction  at  London 
bridge,  did  not  ebb  for  some  days 
more  than  half  the  usual  marks. 
On  Thursday  the  8rd,  a  plumber, 
named  Davies,  attempting  to  cross 
near  Blackfriars  Bridge,  with  some 
lead  in  his  hand,  sunk  between  two 
masses  of  ice,  and  rose  no  more. 
On  the  fifth  instant^  a  thaw  again 
took  place ;  and  Kingston  bridge, 
which  had  been  built  upwards  of $00 
jears,  gave  way  by  the  consequent 
pressure  of  the  ice.  Between  high 
and  low  pier  it  sunk  near  three  feet, 
which  rendered  it  impassable  for 
carriages.  The  frost  again  set  in 
on  the  11  th;  and  continued  ve- 
ry sharp ;  but,  the  snow  haying 
been  removed,  the  inconvenience  is 
by  no  means  so  great  as  it  was  in 
the  last  month. 

THE  KING  V.WM.  EAaLl* 

28.  This  was  an  indictment  fo^ 
a  libel,  inserted  in  a  monthly  pub* 
lication,  called  The  Scourge. 
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William  Earle  being  placed  upon 
the  floor  of  the  court, 

The  attorney-general  adverted  to 
the  maay  aggravated  circumstances 
in  this  case,  not  the  leacst  oPwhich 
vras  the  oath  the  defendant  had 
thought  fit  to  make  respecting  the 
withdrawing  of  his  plea  of'  not 
guilty.  It  seemed  that  he  expect- 
ed not  to  be  indicted  if  he  inserted 

^  an  apology  in  the  succeeding  num- 
ber of  the  ScGUige.  The  aitijrney- 
general  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
l:he  doctrine  of  apoolgies  as  laid 
down  by  defendanta  in  cases  like 
the  present.  If  in  the  heat  of  the 
Oioment  an  affront  was  offered  by 
'  one  gentleman  to  another,  an  apo- 
logy might  reasonably  be  deemed 
a   satisfactory  compensation  ;    but 

^  here,  a  paltry  hireling  scribbler,  in 
a  garret,  sat  down  deliberately, 
without  a  single  fact  on  which  to 
found  his  assertions,  to  write  a  low, 
coarse,  vulgar,  abusive,  scurrilous,  ' 
and  not  less  malignant  libel,  against 
an  individual  of  whom  he  knew  but 
the  name.  Could  an  apology  be  any 
satisfaction  for  such  an  outrageupon 
^  respectable  individual,  who  was 
charged  with  being  the  illegiiimate 
progeny  of  a  Dutch  fisherman  and 
an  oyster- wench,  of  being  educated 
in  vice  and  beggary,  of  jjeing  sent 
out  of  his  own  country,  ot  fre- 
quenting seditious  meetings  in  En- 
gland, and  belonging  to  the  Co* 
responding  Society  ?  Was  charac- 
ter, he  would  ask,  of  any  value  ? 
Such  a  base  detracter  might  attack 
the  most  exemplary  characters. 
None  could  be  safe;  his  (the  at* 
torney-generars)  learned  .  friends 
or  himself  might  be  the  next  to  be 
attacked,  and  then  the  only  rpdress 
was  an  apology  in  the  Scourge  of 
the  succeeding  month.  He  was 
sure  the  court  would  not  ali©w 
honest  and  deserving  individuals 
thus  tp  .be  ^iivfi  »/j  the  fashion- 


able expression  of  all  libellers  since 
the  proceeding  on  a  late  occasion. 

Mr.  justice  Le  Blanc  deliv.ered 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  which 
ijras.  That  the  defendant  be  im- 
prisoned in  Newgate  for  six  months, 
should  pay  a  fine  of  100/.  and  give 
security,  himself  in  200/.  and  two 
sufficient  sureties  in  100/.  each* 

MARCH.. 

FRANCE. 

1,  The  Bourbon  siaiilSard  has  at 
length  been  hoisted  in  France ;  and 
this  interesting  event,  if  appearances 
can  be  trusted,  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  important  rcr 
sults.^— The  follo^ving  is  an  extract 
of  a  letter,  received  from  the  count 
d'Escars,  captain  of  the  guards  of 
Monsieur  : 

"  Fcwl,  Fib.  'i2.— We  left  Basle 
on  Sunday  the  19th,  and  have  ar- 
rived in  Franche  Comte,  We  have 
been  received  in  all  the  French 
towns  and  villages  with  acclama- 
tions by  the  whole  of  the  people, 
and  with  cries  of  Five  le  rot  Louis 
XFIIL^Vivent  IsBourbons.  They 
are  enchanted  with  our  dear  prince, 
who  has  conducted  himself  with 
great  affability  and  condescensibn. 
The  old,  the  women,  and  the  chil- 
dred  kissed  his  hands  and  hisclothes. 
Happiness  was  painted  in  e very- 
face  ;  and  they  were  so  touched 
with  tlie  affiibility  of  Monsieur, 
that  t^ars  of  joy  flowed  on  all 
sides  —The  old  men  and  women 
said,  '  we  shall  die  contented,  since 
v/e  have  had  the  good  fortune  of 
beholding  the  return  of  Dur  anttent 
masters,  who  have  ever  lived  in 
our  hearts.*  Others  said  *I  give 
you  my  heart,  for  die  monster  has 
only  left  tiiat.' — On  arriving  here 
(at  Vespul),  the  population  of  the 
town,  about  5000  souls,  all  came 
put  to  m^t  U9.    They  requeued 

we 
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we  would  walk  in  on  foot»  that 
they  might  behold  their  prince.—- 
Gentleman  arrive  from  all  parts, 
announcing  that  all  the  peasants  of 
their  communes  are  at  their  com- 
mand, and  desire  to  march  for 
their  legitimate  sovereign. — A  per- 
son has  arrived  today  from  Al- 
sace, requesting  power  to  raise  a 
legion  with  the  white  cockade.— 
Every  place  desires  to  surrender  to 
Louis  XVIII.  All  France  is  ready 
to  rise.  Attempts  are  every  where 
made  to  4hrow  difBculties  in  the 
way,  but  they  will  be  got  rid  of, 
and  France  will  liberate  herself. — 
The  first  day  Monsieur  entered 
France,  we  travelled  thirty-three 
leagues  (about  seventy  miles)  in 
the  territories  of  his  august  ances- 
tors. Had  he  been  an  angel  from 
heaven,  tlie  people  could  not  have 
shewn  more  eagerness  to  come  to 
see  him.  I  ought  not  to  conceal 
from  you  that  I  shed  tears  in  writ- 
ing to  you  this  ;  but  they  are  tears 
of  joy,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  pro- 
duce on  you  the  same  effect." 

PROCleAMATION    OF    MON3IBUR,    ON 
ENTERING    FRANCE.  v 

"We,  Charles  Philip  of  France, 
son  of  France,  Monsieur,  count 
d*Artois,  brother  to  the  king, 
and  lieut.-general  of  tlie  king* 
dom. 
"  To  all  Frenchmen,  greeting. 

"  Frenchmen  1  The  day  of  your 
redemption  is  arrived ;  the  brother 
of  your  king  is  in  the  midst  of  you : 
— he  comes  to  rear  again  the  antient 
banner  of  tlie  lilies  m  the  heart  of 
France,  and  to  announce  to  you 
the  return  of  happiness  and  peace, 
and  the  restoration  of  law  and  pub- 
lic liberty  under  a  protecting  go- 
vernment. No  conqueror,  no  war, 
no  conscription}  no  consolidated 
taxes,  any  longer  !  At  the  voice 
pf  your   sovereign*   your  father. 


may  your  misfortunes  be  wiped  off 
by  hope,  your  errors  by  forgiveness, 
and  your  dissentions  by  the  union 
to  be  effected,  for  which  he  is  your 
security.  Hfe  bums  with  desire  to 
fulfil  the  promises  he  has  made  to 
you,  which  he  this  day  solemnly 
renews,  and  by  his  love  and  bene- 
volence to  render  happy  the  mo- 
ment which,  bringing  him  back  to 
>his  subjects,  restores  him  to  his 
children.— riw  h  RoiP' 

On  the  27th  ult.  the  French 
army,  under  Soult,  was  attacked 
by  the  allied  forces  under  lord  WeU 
lington's  command,  and,  scftcr  an 
obstinate  resistance,  driven  from 'a 
strong  position  near  Orihes.  Their 
retreat  was  at  first  conducted  with 
admirable  order  ;  but  the  loss  sus« 
tained  from  the  ^combined  attacks 
soon  accelerated  their  movements, 
and  the  retreat  became  a  disorderly  ' 
fiight.  Six  pieces  of  cannon  had 
been  taken,  and  a  gi'cat  number  of 
prisoners  ;  many  soldiers  had 
thrown  away  their  arms,  and  the 
desertion  had  been  immense.  The 
whole  coilntry  was  covered  with 
their  dead. — A  large  magazine  of 
provisions  had  been  captured  at 
Mont  de  Marsan. — On  the  2d  of 
March  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
Aire,  and  their  magizines  taken.-— 
Sir  John  Hope  had  crossed  the 
Adour  below  Bayonne,  and  closely 
'invested  the  citadel  of  that  place.-— 
Navareens  and  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port  were  also  invested. 

12.  Marshal,  sir  William  Beres- 
ford,""  with  the  division  under  his 
command,  entered  Bordeaux,  Und 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
mayor  and  population.  When  the 
approach  of  the  marshal,  at  the 
head  of  the  allied  troops,  was  known^ 
at  Bordeaux,  Mr.  Lynch,  the' 
mayory  advanced  on  the  way  to 
meet  him,  attended  by  the  consti- 
tuded  authorities,  the  principd  in- 
habitants, 
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habitantSi  and  an  immense  malti* 
tiide»  in  carriages,  on  horseback, 
and  on  foot.  In  bis  capacity  of 
mayor,  he  was  decorated  with  the 
insignia  of  Buonaparte's  govern- 
ment ;  but,  on  hjs  drawing  near  to 
marshal  Beresford,  he  tore  them, 
an(f  trampled  them  under  foot. 
The  white  cockade  was  instantly 
substituted  for  tliem.  This  con- 
duct was  greeted  with  universal  ac- 
clamation, and  the  mayor  imme- 
diately addressed  marshal  Beresford 
in  a  prepared  speech.  He  then,  at 
khehead  of  the  procession,  conducted 
the  marshal  into  the  city,  in  which 
were  found  84  pieces  of  cantion, 
and  100  boxes  of  secreted  arms. 
On  the  day  following,  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Angouleme 
approached  the  city  of  Bourdeaux. 
He  was  met  at  two  leagues  di- 
stance by  a  troop  of  200  yopng 
men  of  me  first  families  ity  the 
neighbourhood,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  adorned  with  white  cock- 
ade and  sashes, 

SWSBEN. 

The  crown  prince  of  Sweden  has 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
French  people,  on  his  passing  the 
Rhine ;.  in  which  he  declares  that, 
after  havmg  defended  the  rights  oP 
the  Swedes,  revenged  their  insults, 
and  assisted  in  the  liberation  of 
Germany,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
apprise  Ftenchraen  of  his  senti- 
ments.—**  The  government  un- 
der which  you  live*'  (says  he)  **has 
continually  had  in  view  to  treat 
you  with  contempt,  in  order  that  it 
might  debase  you ;  it  is  high  time 
that  this  state  of  things  undergo  an 
alteration*  All  enligntened  people 
express  their  wishes  for  the  welfare 
of  France ;  but  they,  at  the  same 
time,  wish  that  she  may  no  longer 
be  the  scourge  of  the  earth.  The 
allied  monarcbs  have  not  united 


themselvts  to  make  war  upon  the 
people,  but  to  fort:e  your  govern- 
ment to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  other  states ;  this  is  tneir 
sole  motive  and  aim,  and  I  will 
pledge  myself  for  the  integrity  of 
their  sentiments.*' 

HOLLAND* 

A  proclamation  of  the  prmce  so- 
vereign to  the  Dutch  people  /states, 
that  the  commission,  to  whom  he 
had  intrusted  the  important  charge 
of  forming  a  new  constitution,  had 
completed  their  labours ;  and  that 
the  proposed  changes  wanted  only 
the  sanction  of  the  nation,  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  The  pro- 
clamation recommends,  that  the 
people  should  prepare  lists  of  depu* 
ties,  from  whom  a  commission,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  prince,  should 
select  600  members,  to  whom  the 
new  constitution  was  to  be  submit* 
ted.  This  national  assembly  is  to 
meet  on  the  28th  of  this  month, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  grand  as- 
sembly representing  the  United 
Netherlands."  The  sittings  to  be 
opened  by  the  prince  sovereign  in 
person  by  taking  the  oath  to  the 
constitution. 

AMERICA. 

A  dispatch  from  lieut. -general 
Drummond,  at  Quebec,  sutes,  that 
an  attack  had  been  made,  on  the 
80th  Decwnber,  on  the  enemy's 
position  at  Black  Rock,  where  he 
was  advantageously  posted  with 
2000  men.  The  enemy  was  at- 
tacked in  the  most  gallant  manner, 
and  pursued  in  his  retreat  to  Buf- 
falo, where  he  attempted  to  make 
a  stand ;  but  was  forced  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  tlje  Eleven 
Mile  Creek,  en  Lake  Erie,  leaving 
seven  field-pieces,  and  four  schoon* 
ers  and  sloops,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ordnance  stores.    The 
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vfaok  of  oor  troops  did  not  exceed 
1000.  No  firitish  officer  had  fallen 
<m  this  oocasion.  Our  loss  did 
not  exceed  25  killed^  and  50 
wounded.  The  enemy  suffered 
severely  j  but  from  the  rapidity  of 
his  flighty  only  70  prisoners  ,were 
taken,  among  whom  is  doctor, 
alias  lieutenant-colonel  Chapin. 

A  proclamation  issued  by  gene- 
ral Prevosti  announces,  after  long 
forbearance,  a  severe  retaliation  on 
the  Americans  for  their  inhuman 
mode  of  warfare  in  their  different 
invasions  of  Canada ;  especially  for 
their  having,  in  the  midst  of  a  se- 
vere Canadian  winter,  wantonly 
burnt  the  beautiful  village  of  New> 
ark,  and  turned  out  four  hundred 
Jielpless  wromen  and  children  to  all 
the  severity  of  the  season,  without 
«heher,  and  without  a  remnant  of 
property.  The  case.isL  made  out 
^tth  the  utmost  distinctness  against 
the  Americans,  not  only  in  this, 
but  in  a  number  of  other  instances, 
at  Sandwich,  at  the  settlements  on 
the  Thames,  at  York,  and  at  Fort 
George.  Sir  George  earnestly  de- 
precates  this  mode  of  warfare ;  hut 
hejustly  observes,  that  since  it  has 
been  so  long  persevered  in  by  the , 
enemy,  retaliation  becomes  an  im- 
perious duty.  }^e  has,  therefore, 
ordered  the  villages  of  Lbwiston, 
Black  Rock,  and  Buffalo,  to  be 
burned ;  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring, that  he  will  no  longer  pur- 
sue a  system  of  warfare  so  revolt- 
ing to  his  own  feelings,  and*  so  un- 
congenial (o  the  Bntish  character, 
unless  forced  to  it  by  the  future 
measures  of  the  enemy. 

The  Endymion,  Statin,  and 
Loupcervier,  British  ships,  lately 
challenged  the  United  States,  Ma- 
cedonian, and  Hornet,  American, 
to  single  combat — ^this  the  Ameri- 
cans accepted  $  but  admiral  Cock- 
bum  has  disapproved  of  the  cbal« 


lenge,  as  erroneous  in  principle,  by 
allowing  private  feelings  to  ori- 
ginate a  contest  which  ought  to  be 
undertaken  wholly  upon  public 
grounds. 

MEW   SOWTH   WALKS. 

We  have  received  from  Port 
Jackson,  New  South  Wales,  a  se« 
ries  of  the  Sydney  gazettes  to  the  1  sc 
of  July.  Their  contents  afford  a 
view  of  the  sute  of  the  different 
settlements,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  scarcitv  of  specie,  and  some 
other  local  inconveniences,  that 
were  likely  to  be  remedied  by  the 
prudent  regulations  of  governor 
Macquarrie,  were  advancing  fkst 
to  prosperity  and  comparative  opu- 
lence. The  great  object  of  the 
merchants  ana  inhabitants  was  to 
establish  an  export  trade  with  this 
country ;  and  for  this  purpose  to 
obtain  leave  to  ship  their  surplus 
grain  (which  was  rotting  in  the 
bams),  salt  pork  and  be^for  his 
majesty's  navy,  and  wool,  said  to 
be^  little  inferior  to  that  of  Spain* 
in  return  for  the  customary  impor- 
tations, instead  of  making  remit- 
tances in  money,  which  dramed  the 
settlement  of  specie,  and  impove- 
rished the  colonists.  'Another  ob- 
ject was,  to  obtain  permission  to 
distil  spirits  in  the  colony,  which 
would  greatly  benefit  the  cultiva^ 
tor,  and  retain  themonfcy  genend* 
ly  paid  for  spirits  obtained  from 
America,  the  East  Indies,  and 
other  places.  Memorials  on  these 
topics  had  been  presented  to  go* 
vemor  Macquarrie,  siened  by  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  different 
settlements,  and  transmitted  by  hi^ 
excellency  for  the  consideration  of 
his  majesty's  ministers. 

raiNTINO   PRESS. 

14.  A  patent  has  been  mtetly 
granted  for  a  machine  to  faciliute 
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the  operations  of  printing.  The 
objects  of  the  machine  are,  preci- 
sion, speed,  and  the  savinji^  of  skill, 
laboyr,  and  expense.^-It  abrogates 
almost  all  tlie  former  apparatus  of 
the  press,  and  the  preparations  of 
th^  types  ;  performs  by  its  own  ac- 
tios the  several  parts  of  furnishmg, 
distributing,  and  communicating 
the  ink,  and  giving  tiie  pressure. 
At  its  ordinary  rate,  lb  sheets  a 
minute  are  discharged  by  it  ;  and 
indeed  its  velocity  is  only  limited 
by  the  power  of  placing  and  re- 
moving the  sheet,  which  are  all 
the  manual  assistances  required. 
The  machine  has  been  exhibited  to 
the  syndics  of  the  press  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  examined  dur- 
ing three  days  last  week  by 
mosit  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  University;  and  bn  re- 
ceiving  the  report  of  their  deputa- 
tion (dean  Milner,  (naster  of 
the  Queen'^  college;  Mr.  Wood, 
president  of  St.  John's ;  and  Mr. 
'  Kaye,  tutor  of  Christ's),  the  syn- 
dicate agreed  with  Messrs  Bacon 
and  Donkin,  of  Norwich,  the  pa- 
tentees, for  its  Introduction  at  the 
office  of  the  university. 

CORPSE    DISCOVERED. 

16.  In  opening  a  vault  in  St. 
Mary  port  church,  Bristol,  for  the 
reception  of  the  remains  of  Mrs. 
A^^ebb,  of  Queen's  paiade,  the 
workmen  discovered,  very  deeply 
ccucealed,  a  coffin  of  much  anti- 
quity. It  is  generally  supposed 
tliat  the  corpse  it  contained  was  the 

body  of Yeoman,  esq.  sheriflF 

(S  Bristol  in  161.S,  when  the  city 
'  v,a^  surrendered  to  the  parliamen- 
tary army  by  prince  Rupert. — Mr. 
Yeoman  was  hanged  in  Wine- 
street,  by  order  of  Fairfax,  for  his 
attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  op. 
^site  iiis  own  house,  tliat  now  oc- 
cupied by  Messrs.  Boord  and  co« 


and  in  which  there  was  some  time 
since,  if  not  at  present,  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  the  sheriff,  •  The  corpse 
was,  we  understand,  in  the  highest 
state  of  preservation  !  handsomely 
accoutred  in  the  costume  of  the  day; 
wnth  eh)ves  similar  to  those  which  the 
sheriffs  at  present  wear  ;  and  there  ^ 
were  considerable  tumors  visible  in 
the  npck,  which  inclined  several 
medfcal  gentlemen,  who  inspected 
the  body,  to  be  of  opinion  that  they 
were  occasioned  by  strangulation. 

STOCKJOBBING    FRAUD. 

1 8.  On  Tuesday  thcsub-coramittee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  late 
nefarious  business  relating  to  ^e 
death  of  Bonaparte,  made  their  re- 
port to  the  stock  exchange  at 
large.  A  table  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  and  four  of  the 
committee  placed  themselves  on  it. 
Mr.  Lawrence  read  the  report, 
which,  after  a  concise  exordium  of 
the  motives  which  induced  the  com- 
mittee to  take  up  the  business,  pro- 
ceoded  to  state,  that  they  were  hap- 
py to  say  that  not  the  least  suspicion 
attached  to  any  member  of  that 
body,  as  being  concerned"  in  so 
scandalous  a  transaction,  and  which 
would,  if  proved  on  any  individual, 
have  produced  his  certain  expulsion 
fiom  the  society.  It  tlien  stated  the 
evidence  of  the  post-boy,  named 
Shelling,  who  drove  the  pretended 
colonel  du  Burgh,  pientioAing  all 
the  particulars  that  have  already 
transpired  rehitive  to  the  imposition, 
stating  that  Bonaparte  was  dead, 
.&c. ;  also  of  Ciane,  the  hackney- 
coachman,  who  drove  tlie  colonel 
to  No.  13,  Green-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  after  he  was  set  down  at 
the  Marsh  gate,  I^ambeth. — ^The 
evidence  of  Sayer,  the  Bow-street 
officer^  who  was  employed  to  find 
out  who  the  house  in  Green-street 
was  occupied  by»  stated  that  a  Mr. 
Durrand 
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Dunand  quitted.it  on  the  1 2th  of 
February',  and  let  it  furnished  to 
lord  Cochrane,  the  hon.  Cochrane 
Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Butt,  who  came 
in  on  the  1  Sih  February,  and  oc 
casionally  met  there  several  times 
previous  to  the  colonel  du  Burgh  . 
arriving ;  that  on  the  colonel's  ar- 
riving, he  inquired  for  a  particular 
nune,  and  was  told  be  was  gone  to 
breakfast  in  Cumberland- street,  &c. 
to  which  he  instantly  repaired. 
Mr.  Lawrence  then  stated,  that  he 
went  to  Messrs.  Bond  and  co. 
bankers,  in  £xchan<^enalley,  to  en- 
deavour to  trace  some  bank-notes 
paki  away  by  the  colonel  in  his  pass- 
age up,  and  four  of  1/.  each  were 
traced  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  bank  about  one  or  two  o'clock 
on  Saturday  the  19th  of  February  j 
but  they  said  it  was  difficult  for 
them  to  trace  one^pound  notes,  as  it 
was  but  seldom  they  took  the  par- 
ticulars. —  Mr.  Feam's  evidence 
was  next  read  over.  He  stated 
that  he  latterly  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  business  in  the  funds 
for  lord  Cochrane,  Cochrane  John- 
stone, and  Mr.  Butt ;  that  he  al- 
ways understood  that  what  business 
he  did.  for  Mr.  Butt  was  to  be 
placed  to  lord  Cochrane's  account ; 
that  on  the  21st  of  Februar)*,  which 
was  the  day  the  fraud  was  put  in 
practice,  he  sold  for 
Lord  Coc^ane.  .  .  a£  139,000  omnium. 
Cochraae  Johnstone.   .   120^)0  omnium. 

For  Ditto 100,000  consols. 

Mr.  Butt 124,000  omnium. 

For  Ditto-  .  .  .  .  1 68,000  consolg. 
That  he  was  desired  to  sell  them 
for  the  fiist  account  day  in  cash, 
but  not  to  svU  them  for  money  : 
that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
lord  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Butt  had 
taken  an  office  for  him  (Fearn) 
in  Sh6rter's-court,  Throgmorton- 
street,  without  his  knowledge, 
-where  they  used  to  meet  him  and 
give  their   orders.— Mr.    Pitches, 


another  broker's  evidence,  was  next 
read.     It  stated  that  he  was  too  ill 
to  attend  ;  but  to  a  Mr.  Wakefield, 
oneofthe  committee,  who  waited  on 
him,  he  declared  that  he  had  soldfor 
lord  Cochrane,  Mr.  Johnstone,  and 
Mr.  Butt,  about  56.5,000/.  omnium. 
A  Mr.  Smallbones,  another  broker, 
had' sold  4€,000/.  omnium  for  lord 
C.  and  40,000/.  for  Mr.    Butt.    A*   ^ 
Mr.  Richardson,  a  bookseller,  had 
been  applied  to,  to  sell  for  the  above    ^ 
paities  a  very  large  sum,  but  re- 
fused on  account  of  his  not  being 
responsible  for  such  a  sum.     Mr. 
Christian,  clerk  to  Mr.  Fearn,  the 
stock-broker,  unwillingly  at  first,hut 
afterwards  confessed,  that  he  had 
changed  a  50/.  note,  obtained  by  a 
check  of  75/.  of  Mr.  Fearn's  on 
Messrs.  Bond,    the    bankers,  for 
one  pound-notes,  on  Saturday  the 
19th  of  February,  four  of  which 
one-pound  notes  were  paid  away 
by    colonel    du    Burgh.       When 
further   interrogated,  he  said  the 
notes  obtained  for  the  7.5/.  check  of    ^ 
Fearn's,  was  on  account  of   Mr. 
Butt.    Mf.  Sandon,  of  Northfleet» 
one  of  the  persons  who  came  from 
Northfieet'in    the  poist- chaise,  had 
appeared     before    the    committee 
and  given  them  some  information, 
but  protested  his  innocence  as  to 
being  concerned  in  the  Traud.    A 
Mr.  M*Rae,  it  seemed,   was  a  di- 
stressed person,  w^ho  had  previous 
to  the    plan    taking^   pl^ce,  men- 
tioned that  such  a  scheme  might  be' 
done. 

Mr.  David  Ricardo,  m  a  very 
animated  speech,  stated,  that  the 
stock  exchange  generally  laboured 
under  all  the  opprobrium  of  any  ' 
foul  transaction,  when  in  fact  they 
were  the  chief  persons  injured  by 
suchiiefariouspractices.  Rethought 
the  investigation  could  not  be  made 
too  public,  as  it  might  operate  so 
as  to  deter  any  otlier  desperate  cha- 
racters 
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meters  from  trying  similar  at* 
tempts.  <He  therefore  moved  that 
the  whole  of  the  report  might  be 
printed,  which  motion  was  carried 
imanimously.  ' 

The  profit  on  the  bargains  above 
.  made  amounts^  it  is  said,  to  up- 
wards of  9O,O00iL  The  fur  cap, 
worn  by  the  sham  colonel  at  Dover, 
is  said  to  have  been  traced  by 
Sayers,  to  a  lady's  house,  at  IS, 
Green-  street,  Grosvenor  -  square, 
whither,  as  appears  by  an  adver- 
tisement placarded  in  the  streets, 
the  mock  importers  of  news  weUe 
traced,  after  they  had  discharged 
their  chaise  at  the  Marsh  gate.  The 
impostor  who  had  personated  col. 
du  Burgh  has  not  been  found, 
notwtdistanding  the  diligence  used 
for  that  purpose*  There  are  stiU 
hopes^  however,  that  he  will  not 
long  elude  the  vigilance  of  those  in 
quest  of  him. — Ijord  Melville  has 
had  an  interview  with  four  of  the 
committee  of  the  stock  exchange, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  imposition. 

.DEPOSITION    OF    L0B1»    COCHKANE. 

15.  '*  Havmg  obtained  leave  of 
absence  to  come  to  town  in  conse* 
quence  of  scandalous  paragraphs 
in  the  public  papers ;  and  in  con- 
sequence  of  having  learnt  that 
hand-bills  had  been  afiixed  in  the 
streets,  in  which  I  have  since  seen, 
that  it  is  asserted  that  aperson  came 
ComyhouseiatNo.  13,  Green-street, 
en  the  twenty-first  day  -  of  Fe* 
bruary,  in  open  day,  and  in  the 
dress  in  which  he  bad  committed 
a  fraud,  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  to 
snake  the  following  deposition,  that 
the  public  may  know  the  trudi  re- 
lative to  the  only  person  seen  by 
^me  in  military  unifocm  at  my  house 
on  that  day. 

" COCHRANE/* 

IS  Crfm-stfut,  March  11|1814. 


street^  March  11. 

<<  I,  sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  com- 
monly called  lordCochraney  having 
been  appointed  by  the  lords  cont- 
missioners  of  the,  admivalty  to  ac- 
tive service  (at  the  request,  I  be- 
lieve, of  sir  Alexander  Cochrane) 
when  I  had  no  eipectation  of  being 
called  on,  I  obtatiwd  leave  of  ab« 
sence  to  settle  my  private  affairs 
pteyious  to  quitting  this  country, 
and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  lodge  a  * 
specification  to  a  patent  reladve  la 
a-discovery  for  increasing  the  in- 
tensity of  light. 

<«  That  in  pursuance  of  my  daflf 
practice  of  superintending  work 
that  was  executing  for  me,  and 
knowing  that  my  uncle,  Mr.  Coch- 
rane Johnstone,  went  to  the  citj 
every  morning  in  a  coach,  I  do 
swear,  on  the  morning  c^  the  21st 
of  February,  which  day  was  im« 
pressed  on  my  mind  by  drcum- 
stanoes  which  afterwards  occurred, 
I  breakfasted  with  him  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Cumberland-street,  about 
half  past*  eight  oVlock,  and  I  was 
put  dowa  by  him  (and  Mr.  Butt 
was  in  the  coach)  oa  Snow-hill, 
about  ten  o'clo(:k. 

^  That  I  had  been  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  Mr.  King's 
manufactory,  at  No*  1,  Cock-lane, 
when  I  received  a  few  lines  on  a 
small  bit  of  paper,  requesting  me 
to  come  immediately  to  my  house ;, 
the  name  afiixed,  from  being  writ* 
ten  close  to  the  bottom,  I  could  not 
read  ;  the  servant  told  me  it  wa» 
from  an  army  officer,  aad  conclud- 
ing that  he  might  bp  an  officer 
from  Spain,  and  that  some  acci- 
dent had  befallen  to  my  brother,  I 
hastened  back,  and  1  found  captain 
Berenger,  who  in  great  seeming 
uneasmess  made  many  apologies 
for  the  freedom  he  had  used,  which 
nothing  bu^  the  distressed  state  o£ 
•      the 
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the  mtndi  arising  from  difficulties, 
could  have  induced  him  to  do.  All 
hisprospectSyhesaidy  hadfailed,  and 
hts  last  hope  had  vanished  of  ob- 
taininini^  an  appointment  in  Ame- 
rica. He  was  unpleasantly  cir- 
cumstanced on  account  of  a  sum 
which,  he  could  not  pay,  and  if  he 
•  could,  that  others  would  fall  upon 
him  for  full  8000^  He  had  no 
hope  of  benefiting  his  creditors  in 
his  presentVituation,  or  of  assisting 
himself.  That  if  I  would  uke  him 
with  me,  he  would  immediately  go 
on  >oard  and  exercise  the  sharp- 
shooters j(jphich  plan  sir  Alexander 
Cochrane  I  kneinc  had  approved  of). 
That  he  had  left  kis  lodgings,  and 
prepared  himself  in  the  best  way 
his  means  allowed.  He  had  brought 
the  sword  with  him  which  had 
been  his  father's,  and  to  that  and  to 
sir  Alexander  he  would  trust  for 
an  honourable  appointment. 

**  I  felt  very  uneasy  at  the  di- 
stress he  was  in,  and  knowing  him 
to  be  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
science,  I  told  him  I  would  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  relieve 
him;  but  4s  to  his  going  immedi* 
ately  to  the  Tonnant  with  any  com- 
fort to  himself,  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible* My  cabin  was  without  fur- 
niture ;  I  had  not  even  a  servant 
on  board.  He  said  he  would  wil- 
lingly messany  where.  I  told  him 
that  the  ward-room  was  already 
crowded,  and  besides,  I  could  not 
with  propriety  take  him,  he  being 
a  foreigner,  without  leaVe  from  the 
Admiralty.  He  seemed  greatly 
hurt  at  this,  and  recalled  to  my  re> 
collection  certificates  which  he  had 
formerly  shewn  me  from  persons  in 
official  situations  ;  lord  Yarmouth, 

fen,  Jenkinson,  and  Mr.  Reeves, 
think,  were  amongst  the  number. 
I  recommended  him  to  use  his  en- 
deavour to  get  them  or  any  other 
friends  to  exert  their  iaSuence,  for 


I  had  none  1  adding,  that  when 
the  Tonnant  went  to  Portsmouth,  I 
should  be  happf  to  receive  him  ; 
and  I  knew  from  sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
if  he  accomplished  that  object. 
Captain  Berenger  Said,  that  not  an« 
ticipating  any  objection  on  mj 
part  from  the  conversation  he  had 
iormerly  had  with  me,  he  had  come 
away  with  intention  to  go  on  boaixi» 
and  make  himself  useftil  in  his  mi- 
litary capacity ;  he  could  not  .go 
to  lord  Yarmouth,  or  to  any  other 
of  his  friends  in  this  dress  (alluding 
to  that  which  he  had  on  J,  or  return 
to  his  lodgings,  ^ere  it  would  ez« 
cite  suspicion  (as4iewai  at  that  time 
in  the  rules  of  the  king's  beach )» 
but  that  if  I  refused  to  let  him 
join  the  ship  now,  he  would  do  so 
at  Portsmouth.  Under  presett 
circumstances,  however,  he  anise 
use  a  great  liberty^  and  request  the 
favour  of  me  to  lend  hinv  a  hat  to 
wear  instead  of  his  military  cap ; 
I  gavQ  him  pne  which  was  in  a 
back  room  with  some  things  thac 
had  not  been  packed  up,  and  navin^ 
tried  it  on,  his  uniform  appeared 
under  his  great  coat  j  I  therefore 
offered  him  a  black  coat  tha^  was 
lying  on  a  chair,  and  which  I  did 
not  intend  to  take  with 'me;  he 
put  up  his  uniform  in  a  towel,  and 
shortly*  afterwards  went  away  ia 
great  apparent  uneasiness  of  mind  ; 
and  having  asked  my  leave,  he  took 
the  coach  I  came  in,  and  which  I 
had  forgotten  to  discharge  in  the 
haste  I  was  in. 

<<  I  do  further  depose,  that  die 
above  conversation  is  the  substance 
of  all  that  passed  with  captain  Be- 
renger, which  from  the  circum-*" 
stances  attcndin^^  itf  was  stronglf 
impressed  upon  my  mind:  that  no 
other  person  in  uniforin  was  seen 
by  >me  at  my  house,  on  .Monday 
the  21$t  of  February)  though  pos- 
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sibly  other  officers  may  have  called 
(as  many  have  done  since  my  ap- 
pointmeBt)  ;  of  this,  however,  I 
cannot  speak  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, having  been  almost  constant- 
ly from  home,  arranging  my  pri- 
vate affairs.  I  have  understood, 
that  many  persons  have  called  un- 
der the  abbve  circumstances,  and 
have  written  notes  in  the  parlour, 
and  others  have  waited  there  in 
expectation  of  seeing  me,  and  then 
gone  away  ;  but  I  most  positively 
swear,  that  I  never  saw  any  person 
at  my  house  resembling  the  de- 
scription, asd  in  the  dress  stated  In 
the  printed  advertisement  of  the 
inembers  of  the.stock  exchange; 
I  further  aver,  that  I  had  no  con- 
cern, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  ' 
late  imposition,  and  that  the  above 
is  all  that  I  know  relative  to  any 
person  who  came  to  my  house  in 
uniform  on  lihe  21st  day  of  Febru- 
ary before  alluded  to.  Captain 
Berenger  wore  a  grey  great  coat, 
a  green  uniform,  and  a  military 
cap. 

"  From  the  manner  in  which  my 
character  has  been  attempted  to  be 
defaAipd,  it  is  indispensibly  neces-, 
sary  lo  state  that  my  connection 
in  any  way  with  the  funds  arose 
from  an  impression,  that  in  the 
present  favourable  aspect  of  affairs, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  hold  stock 
in  order  to  become  a  gainer,  witli- 
out  prejudice  to  any  body:  thatl 
did  so  openly,  considering  it  in  no 
degree  improper,  far  less  disho- 
nourable :  that  I  had  no  secret  in- 
formation of"  any  kind  ;  and  tliat 
had  my  expectation  cf  the  success 
of  affairs  been  disappointed,  1 
should  have  been  the  only  sufferer. 

"Further  I  do  most  solemnly 
swear.  That  the  whole  of  the  om- 
nium on  account,  wl^ich  I  possessed 
on  the  21st  day  of  February,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  four- 


teen, amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty>nine  thousand  pounds,  which 
I  bought  by  Mr.  Feam  (i  think) 
on  the  12th  ultimo,  at  a  premium 
of  twenty.eight  and  a  quarter; 
that  I  did  not  hold  on  that  day  any 
other  sum  on  account,  in  any  other 
stock,  directly  or  indirectly ;  and 
that  I  had  given  orders  when  it 
was  bought  to  dispose  of  it  on  a 
rise  of  one  per  cent,  and  it  was  ac- 
tually sold  on  an  average  at  twenty- 
nine  and  a  half  premium,  though 
on  the  day  of  the  fraud  it  might 
have  been  disposed  of  at  thirty- 
three  and  a  half.  I  further  sweaj-, 
that  the  above  is  the  only  stock 
which  I  sold  of  any  kind  on  the 
21st  day  of  February,  except  two 
thousand  pounds  in  money  which  I 
had  occasion  for;  the  profit  on 
which  was  about  ten  pounds. 

*'  Further  I  do  solemnly  depose, 
That  I  had  no  connection  or  dealing 
with  any  one,  save  the  above  men- 
tioned, and  that  I  did  not  at  any 
time*  directly  or  indirectly,  by  my- 
self, or  by  any  other,  take  or  pro- 
cure any  office  or  apartment  for 
any,  broker  or  other  per^n  for  the 
transaction  of  stock  affiairs. 

"Cochrane.*' 
Sworn  at  my  house  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  in  th6 
county  of  Middlesex,   the   11th 
day  of  March,  1814,  before  nie> 
A.  Graham. 

ROBBERIES. 

28.  On  Saturday  week»  about 
eight  o'clock,  an  aged  man,  many 
years  a  porter  in  the  king's  prin- 
ting-office, and  well  known  in  all 
the  public  offices  by  the  name  of 
Old  John,  received  a  visit  from  a 
fellow  of  genteel  appearance,  at  his 
obscure  lodging  in  I3aw-court,  un- 
der pretence  that  he  came  from  a 
meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
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on    cliaritable    ptirposes,   who    all 
knew  hfm,  to  desire  his  attendance 
upon   them  with,  all  the  silver  he 
had  goty  and  that  for  ten  pounds  he 
should  receive  fifteen  ifTbank  potes 
in  return.     Old  John  could  not  re- 
sist temptations  so   powerful—- the 
vanity  of  being  introduced  to  great 
men,  to  whom,  from  habits,  John 
is  extremely  partial,  added  t5  the 
little  stimulus  of  ^he  reward  propo- 
sed, quite  overset  the  weak  intel- 
lects of  the  poor  creature,  wfio,  af- 
ter   counting    his    treasure  to  the 
amount  of  ten  pounds,  which  he 
put  into  a  bag,    set    out  for    tlie 
Crown  and  Anchor,  in  his  best  at- 
tire.    His  guide,  instead  of  going 
to   the  tavern,  stopped  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Rainbow  public-house 
near   Temple-bar.     Into  this  pas- 
sage he  entered,  leading  in  the  old  . 
man,  desiring  him  th  proceed  to 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  there  wait 
till  the  meeting  sent  a  deputation  to 
receive  him.     In  tlie  mean  time  the 
miscreant  w^ithdrew,  taking  away 
the  bag  and  its  contents,  the   sa- 
ving, perhaps,  of  sixty   years   in- 
dustry. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  house 
of  Mrs*  Devines,  of  Arabella-row, 
Pimlico,  was  robbed  of  property  to 
a  considerable  amount,  by  the  fol- 
lowing stratagem :— On  the  after- 
noon of  Tuesday  a  young  man,  of 
decent  appearance^  who  said  his 
name  was  Jones,  and  that  his  fa- 
ther was  a  respectable  tradesman, 
residing  in  the  Minories,  applied  to 
Mrs.  Devines  to  hire  her  first  floor, 
which  was  to  be  let.  Having 
agreed  for  price  and  other  particu- 
lars, he  said  he  should  come  that 
evenln^i  and  in  the  mean  time  re- 
ferred Mrs.  Devines  to  his  father. 
He  said  he  should  come  home  to 
sleep  that  ni^ht,  and  de^ifed  to 
have  a  fire  hghted  in  the  dining- 
room  agaliiwt  bis'  return.  About 
181*. 


nine  o'clock  he  arrived  in.  a  hackney- 
coach,  bringing  witli  him  a  large 
bundle^  which    he   said   contained 
clothes.     Previous  to  his  going  to 
bed  he  told  Mrs.  Devines  he  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  being  at 
his  office,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitehall,    soon   after  six  in    the 
momipg,  she  would  not  therefore 
be  sui7)nsed  if  she  heard  him  go  • 
out  early,  and  desired  his  breakfast 
might  be  ready   by  nine  o'clock. 
About  six  o'clock   Mrs.   Devines 
henrd  the  door  open  and  shut,  but 
took  no  notice  of  it,  supposing  her 
new  lodger  was  j;one  out,  as  he 
said  he  should,  but  on  the  servant 
going  into  the  apartment  to  get  his  * 
breakfast  ready;  she  soon  discovered 
he  had  not  gone  empty-handed,  for 
amongst  other  articles  which  had 
-  disappeared  witli  him,  were  a  large 
pier  glass,  the  dining-room  carpet^    ' 
the    window-curtains,   the    sheets* 
blankets,  pillow-cases,  and  various 
other  articles.    It  is  needless  to  add 
that  Mr.  Jones  did  not  come  home 
to  breakfast,  nor  has  any  dilig^ce 
used  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Devines  en-i 
'abled  her  to  discpver  the  residence  o( 
his  father  in  the  Minories.  The  large 
bundle  brought  in  by  Mr.  Jones  the 
night  before,  was  left  behind,  but 
its  contents  were  found  to  consist 
wholly  of  old  rags,  pieces  of  old 
carpet,  and  other  rubbish. 
/ 

DECLARATION    OF    HIS    MAJESTY 
THE    EMPkROR    OV    RUSSIA. 

The  armies  of  the  allied  powers 
have  occupied  the  capital  of  France; 
the  allied  sovereigns  receive  favou- 
rably  the  wish  ofthe  French  nation. 
They  declare,  that  if  the  conditions 
of  peace  ought  to  contain  stronger 
guarantees  when  the  question  was 
to  bind  down  the  ambition  of  Buo- 
naparte, they  may  be  more  favour- 
able, when,  by  a  return  ^  a  wise 
government,  France  herself  oflFers 
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the  assurance  of  this  repose*    The  of  a  forsaken  people. ->  Senators  fcir- 
sovereigns  proclaim  inconsequence,  camstfancef,  however  difficult  the/ 
that  they  will  no  more  treat  with  may  be»  cannot  be  above  the  firm 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  nor  with  any  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  all 
of  his  family :  that  they  respect  the  the  members  of  this  assembly.  You 
intec^ity  of  ancient  France,  as  it  ex-  have,  doubtless,  all  equally  felt  the 
isted   under  its  legitimate  kings:  necessity   of  a  deliberation   whick 
they  may  even  do  moie,  because  may  shut  the  door  against  all  delay, 
they  profess  it  as  a  principle,  that,  and  which  may  not  let  a  day  pass 
ibr  the  happiness  of  £uropc,  France  without  re-establishing  the  action  of 
znust;  be  great  and  strbng.     That  the  administration,  the  first  of  M 
they  will  recognize  and  guarantee  wants,  for  the  formation  of  a  go- 
the  constitution  which  France  shall  vemment,  whose  authority,  fpund-> 
adopt.     They,  therefore,  invite  the  ed  on  the  necessities  of  the  moment* 
senate  to  name  immediately  a  pro-  cannotbutre-assurepeople'sminds.'* 
Tisional  eovenunenty  which   may       The  prince  vice-elector  havin? 
.  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  admi-  ceased  speaking,  several  proposal 
nistration,  and  prepare  the  consti-  were  made  by  different  members  ; 
mtion  which  shall  suit  the  French  the  question  being  put,  the  senate 
people.    The  intentions  which    I  decrees— 1st.  That  there  shall  be 
nave  just  expressedi  are  common  to  established  a  provisional   govern- 
all  the  allied  powers.  ment,  charged  to  provide  for  the 
(Signed)           Alfxandek*  wants  of  the  administration,  and  t« 
*  Paris,  March  Si,  three  o^dock         present  to  the  senate  the  plan  of  a 
in  the  afternoon.  constitution  which   may- suit    the 
APRTT  French  people. — 2d.  That  the  go- 
ArKilj.                       vemment  shall  consist  of  five  roem- 
1.  At  half-past  three,  the  mem-  hers ;  and  then»  proceeding  to  theit 
bers  of  the  senate  met,  in  conse-  nomination,  the  senate  elects  for 
quence  of  an  extraordinary,  convo-  members  of  the  provisional  govero* 
cation:    his   serene   highness    the  ment,   M.  Talleyrand,  prince    ef 
prince    of  Benevento,    vice-grand  Benevento ;  count  de  BeumonviUe, 
(elector,     president— -His     serene  senator ;  count  de  Jaucourt,  senator ; 
highness   the   prince   vice-elector^  duke    of  Dalberg,   counsellor  of 
president,  then  spoke  as  follows :  state ;  M.  de  Montesquieu,  ancient 
**  Senators !    The  letter    which  member  of  the  constituent  assem- 
lliave  had  the  honour  of  addressing  bly.    They  are  proclaimed  in  this 
to  each  of  you,  to  inform  you  of  quality  by  the  priade  vice-grand 
this  extraordinary  convocation,  ac-  electoty  president, 
quaints  you  with  the  object  of  it.       His  serene  hightiess  added,  <<  that 
It  is  intended  to  lay  proposals  be-  as  one  of^the  first  cares  of  the  pro- 
fore  you*    This  one  word  suffici-  visional  government  ought  tq,Jbe  the 
ently  points  out  the  liberty  which  drawing  up  of  the  plan  of  a  con* 
^  each  of  you  brings  into  this  assem-  stitution,  the  members  of  the  gt>* 
bly.     It  gives  you  the  means  to  vemmenf,  as  soon  as  they  shall  em- 
give  a  generous  flow  {euor)  to  the  ploy  themselves*  on  this  plan,  will 
sentiments  with  which  the  soul  of  give  notice  of  it  to  all  the  membert 
e^h  of  you  is  filled-r-the  desire  of  ^of  thtf  senate,  who  are  invited  t» 
silting  your  country^  and  the  ceso-  contribute  by  thi^ir  wisdom  to  tke 
latioA  of  Iftisteaiiig  to  the  assistance  perfection  of  so  Importaat  a  work.'' 
^    •  Some 
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,  Some  senators  demauid  that  this 
act  shall  contain  an  account  of  the 
motives  which  hare  d^tenntned  the 
senate,  and  rendered  its  meeting  in- 
dispensable.— Other  men^bersy  on 
the  contrary,  demand  that  those 
motives  shaU  form  part  of  the  ad- 
dress which  will  be  published  bj 
the  members  of.  the  provisional  ^- 
vemment.  The  senate  adopts  mis 
last  proposal. 

A  member  proposes  to  lay  down 
as  a  principle,  and  to  charge  the 
members  of  the  provisional  govern* 
ment  to  comprehend  in  substance  in 
the  address  to  the  French  people, 

1.  That  the  senate  and  the  legisla-* 
tive  body  are  declared  integral  parts 
of  the  intended  constitution ;  sub- 
ject to  the  modifications,  which  shall 
be  judg^ed  necessary  to  insure  the 
liberty  of  the  suiFrages  and  opinions. 

2.  That  the  army,  as  well  as  the 
retired  officers  and  soldiers,  shall 
retain  the  ranks,  honours,  and  pen- 
sions which  they  enjoy.  S.  That 
the  public  debts  shall  be  inviolable. 
4.  That  the  sale  of  the  national  do- 
mains shaU  be  irrevocably  main- 
tained. 5.  That  no  Frenchman 
shall  be  made  answerable  for  the 
public  opinions  which  he  may  have 
expressed*    6.  That    the  liberty  of 

>  worship  and  of  conscience  shall  be 
maintained  and  proclaimed,  as  well 
as  the  liberty  of  the  press,  subject  to 
the  legal  repression  of  the  crimes 
which  may  arise  from  the  abuse  of 
that  liberty. 

These  different  proposals,  secon- 
ded by  several  members,  were  put 
to  the  vote  by  the  prince  vice-grand 
elector,  president,  and  adopted  by 
die  senate. 

A  member  demands  that,  to  re- 
concile the  adoption  of  tLese  pro- 
posals with  the  confidence  due  to 
the  members  of  the  provisional  go- 
"venmient  just  established,  the  ad* 
Att$$  to  thie  French  people^  which 


this  government  is  to  draw  up,  shall 
announce  that  they  are  charged  to 
prepare  a  constitution,  such  Siat  it 
shall  not  in  any  manner  violate  the 
principles  which  are  the  basis  of 
these  propositions.  The  senate 
adopts  this  amendment.  The  senate 
adjourns  tillnineo'clock  this  evenings 
to  hear  and  adopt  the  definitive  re^ 
duction  of  i\lq  ptocei  titrbdh  and  to 
sign  it  individually.  Senator  counp  * 
Barthelemy,  ez-president  of  the  se* 
nate,  is  appointed  president  in  thd 
absence  of  the  prince  vice  grand 
elector,  who  cannot  be  present  at 
this  sitting.  It  is  decreed  that  the 
extract  ot  the  prompt  verbdl^  contain- 
inj;  the  nomination  of  the  members 
of^  the  provisionial  govemmentt 
shall  be  immediately  made  out  un- 
der the  signature  of  the  president' 
and  secretaries.  The  senators  who,  - 
for  want  of  being  informed  in  time 
havt  not  been  able  to  attend  thii 
sitting,  are  to  be  again  convoked 
for  the  sitting  this  evening.  These 
deliberations  being  finished,  the 
prince  vice  grand  elector  put  an 
end  to  the  sitting. 

The  same  day,  April  1,  1814,  at 
nine  in  the  evening,  the  sitting  is  re- 
sumed ;  senator  count  Barthelemy,  * 
president.  The  senate  hears  the 
froces  verbal  of  this  day  read,  and 
adopts  it  with  s()me  amendments. 
It  is  demanded  that  this  proas  vei^b^ 
tf/ shall  be  printed,  and  six  copies 
distributed  to  each  of  the  members. 
This  proposal  is  adopted.  The 
members  then  proceeded  to  sig^  th<} 
prccfs  Hferbal  as  foHaws :-— M.  M. 
Abrial,  Barbe  deMarbois,  Barthele- 
my, ,  cardinal  de  Bayanne,  Belder<» 
b'usch,  Bertholet,  general  Beuemon- 
ville,  Buonacorsi,  Carbonara,  ge- 
neral count  Chasselou]^  Laubat^ 
Cholet,  general  Colaud,  Comet, 
Davous,  de  Gregory  Marcorengoi 
general  Dembarrere,  de  Pere,  Des* 
tttst  dc  Tracy,  general  d'HarvilW 
(C  2>    Daobersaet^ 
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Daubersaert,  general  d'Hedou- 
ville,  Dubois,  Debay,  Emmery^ 
Tabrcsde-l'Aude,  general  Ferine, 
Fontanes,  Garar,  Gregoire,  Her- 
wln,  de  Jaucourt,  Journu  Aubert, 
general  Klein, lejeas^  Lambreschts, 
l«an]uinais,  Launoy,  le  Brun  de 
Rpcneipont^  general  Lespinasse, 
le  Mercjcr,  Maleville,  Meermann^ 
Monbadon,  Pastorei,  Fere  Ponte- 
-  coulant,  Porcher,  Rigal,  Roger 
Diicos,   St.  Martin   de   Lamotne, 

feneral  Sainte  Suzanne,  Saur^ 
chimmelpenninck,  xx>drshal  Serru- 
rier,  general  Soules^  Tascher,  ge- 
neral Valence,  marshal  de  Val- 
my,  Vendeden,  VandeptJl,  gene- 
ral ,  Vaubois,  general  Villetard,  Vi- 
mar,  Volney.  The  members  ab- 
sent from  indisposition  sent  their 
adherence.  The  senate  met  again 
on  Saturday,  liprll  2,  at  ^  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Letter  of  M.  Senator  Barthelemy, 

on  the  decbecnce  (forfeiture)  of 

the  throne. 

Gentlemen,  members  of  the  oro- 
visional  government,-— The  senate 
commissions  me  to  request  you  to 
signify  to  the  French  people,  to- 
morrow, that  the  senate,  by  a  de- 
cree, passed  in  its  sitting  this  even- 
ing, has  declared  that  the  emperor 
Napoleon  and  his  family  have  for- 
feited all  right  to  tlie  thi*one,  and 
cbnsequently  absolved  the  French 
people  and  the  army  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance.  This  _act  will 
be  sent  to  you  tomorrow,  with  the 
motives  and  the  reason  of  it.  I 
have  the  honour  to  salute  you. 
The  pre&rdent  of  the  senate, 

Barthilbmy. 
Parts,  AprU2,  half. past  9,  P.M. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  and 
ibore  affecting  than  what  has  passed 
this  evening  at  the  audience  which 
the  emperor  of  Russia  has  given  to 
the  senate,  after  having  received 
the  homage  of  this  body.  <<  A  man 


who  called  himself  my  ally/*  said 
the  emperor  Alexander,  **  entered 
my  states  as  an  unjun  aggressor  ; 
it  is  against  liim  that  I  have  made 
war,  not  against  France.  I  am 
the  friend  of  the  French  people  ; 
what  you  have  just  done  redoubles 
tliis  sentiment ;  it  is  just,  it  is  wise^ 
to  give  to  France  strong  and  libe- 
ral institutions  which  may  be  con- 
formable to  the*  present  state  of 
knowledge  ;  my  allies  and  myself 
come  only  to  protect  the  liberty  of 
your  decisions."  The  emperor 
Slopped  a  moment;  then  his  ma- 
jesty continued  with  the  most  af- 
fecting emotion,  "  As  a  proof  of 
the  durable  '  alliance  which  I  mean 
to  contract  with  your  nation,  I  re- 
store to  it  all  tlie  French  prisoners 
who  are  in  Russia :  the  provisional 
government  had  already  asked  this 
of  me  :  I  grant  it  to  the  senate  in 
consequence  of  the  resolutions  which 
it  has  taken  today."  The  senate 
withdrew,  penetrated  with  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  and  the  highest 
admiration. 

Pansp  April  S, 
General  order  issued  by  marshal 
count  Barclay  de  Tolly, general- 
in-chief  of  tlie  combined  Russiaa 
and  Prussian  armies. 
Soldiers  ! — Your    perseverance 
and   bravery   have  delivered    the 
French  nation,  oppressed  by  a  ty- 
rant who  acted  only  for  himself, 
and  who  forgot  what  he  owed  to 
an  esteemed  ;:nd  generous  people. 
I'he  French  nation  has  declared  it- 
self for  us ;   our  cause  is  become 
theirs ;  and  bur  magnanimous  mo- 
narclns  have  promised  them  protec- 
tion and  support*    From  this  mo- 
ment the  Frencfi  are  our  friends  : 
kt  your  arms  destroy  the   small 
number  of  unfortunates  who  still 
surround  the  ambitious  Napoleon  ; 
but  let  the  cultfVator  and  peaceable 
inbabitsmc 
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inhabitant  be  treated  with  consider- 
ation and  friendship, as  allies  united 
by  the  same  interests.  Given  at 
head-quarters,  Paris,  April  2, 
1814. 

Acts  of  the  provisional  govcm- 
xnent.  , 

Address  to  the  French  armies,  Paris, 

April  2,  1814. 

Soldiers ! — Francehas  just  broken 
the  yoke  underwhich  she  Iras  groan- 
ed with  you  for  so  many  years. 
You  never  have  fought  but  for  the 
country  ;  you  can  no  longer  fijght, 
unless  against  it,  under  the  colours 
of  the  man  who  leads  you.  Be- 
hold all  ■  that  you  have  suffered- 
from  his  tyranny  ;  you  were  lately 
a  million  of  men ;  nenrly  all  -have 
perished ;  they  were  delivered  up 
to  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  without 
iibod,  \'rithout  hospitals!*;  they  were 
condemned  to  perish  of  misery  and 
hunger.  Soldiers  !  it  is  full  time  to 
end  the  calamities  of  the  country  ; 
peace  is  in  your  hands.  Will  you 
refuse  it  to  desolated  France  ?  Your 
enemies  themselves  demand  it  of 
you ;  they  regret  to  ravage  these 
fine  countries,  and  wish  only  to 
take  arms  against  your  oppressor 
and  onrs.  Shall  you  be  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  country  which  sum- 
mons and  entreats  yon  ?  It  addres- 
ses you  by  its  senate,  by  its  capital, 
and  above  all  by  its  misfortunes  ; 
yon  are  its.  noblest  children,  and 
cannot  beltnig  to  him  who  has  ra- 
vaged it,  who  has  delivered  it  up 
^rhout  arms,  without  defence ; 
who  wished  to  render  your  name 
odious  to  all  nations,  and  who  would 
^  have  compromised  your  glory  ; — if 
a  man,  who  is  not  even  a  French- 
Hian,  could  have  weakened  the 
glory  of  our  arms,  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  our  soldiers.  You  are  no 
longer  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon : 
the  senate  and  all  France  absolve 
TPtt^from  your  oaths.  (Signed 
priuce  of  BeneventOf  Fran9>iJi  de 


Montesquieu,   Dalberg,  Beumoii- 
ville,  JaUcourt.) 

Provincial   government. — ^The 

Provisional   government    declares, 
lat  the  Moniteur  is  the  only  official 
joiirnaL 

BoL-x  Laborie,  secretary-general, 
April  3. 
Reasons  of  the  senate  for  deposing 

Bonaparte, 

Extracts  from  the  registers  of  the 
conservative  senate. — Sitting  of 
April  3,  under  the  presidency  of 
count  Barthelemy.  The  sitting, 
which  had  been  adjourned,  was  re- 
sumed at  four  o'clock,  when  the 
senator  count  Lambrecht  read  the 
revised  and  adopted  plan  of  the  de* 
cree  which  paised  in  the  sitting  of 
yesterday.  It  is  asfollows:— ••  The 
conservative  senate,  considering 
that  in  i  constitutional  monarchy, 
the  monarch  exists  only  in  virtue  of 
the  constitution  on  social  compact: 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  during  a 
certam  period  of  firm  and  prudent 
government,  aflPorded  to  the  nation 
reasons  to  calculate  for  the  future 
on  acts  of  wisdom  and  justice  ;  but 
that  afterwards  he  ^  violated  the 
compact  which  united  him  to  the 
French  people,  particularly  in  levy-' 
ing  imposts  and  establishing  taxes 
otherwise  than  in  virtue  of  tne  law, 
against  the  express  tenor  of  Uie  oath 
which  he  had  taken  on  his  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  conformable  to  ar- 
ticle 55  of  the  act  of  the  constitu-' 
tions  of  the  28th  floreal,  year  12: 
that  he  committed  this  attack  oa 
the  rights  of  the  people,  even  in  ad- 
journing, without  necessity,  the  le- 
gislative body,  apd  causing  to  be 
suppressed  as  criminal,  a  Yieport  of 
that  body,  the  title  of  which,  and 
its  share  in  tJie  national  reprcbenta- 
tion  he  disputed :  that  he  under-* 
took  a  series  uf  wars  in'violation  ot 
article  50  of  the  act  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  22d  Frimtiire,  yoar8» 
wliich  purports,  that  declarations  of 
(C3)  war 
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war  should  bepr2^pased|debated»de» 
creed,  and  proinuleated  in  the  same 
manner  as  laws;  that  he  issued  un- 
constitutionally, several  decrees  in- 
flicting the  punishment  of  death  ; 
particularly  the  two  decrees  of  the ' 
5th  of  March  last,  tending  to  cause 
to  be  considered  as  national,  a  war 
which  would  not  have  taken  place 
but  for  the  interests  of  his  bound- 
less ambition  ;  that  he  violated  the 
cqnstitutional  laws  by  his  decrees 
respecting  the  prisoners  of  the  state: 
that  he  annulled  the  responsibility 
of  the  ipinister,  confounded  all  au- 
thorities, and  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  judicial  bodies.    Con- 
sidering that  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
establiuied  and  consecrated  as  one 
of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  has  been 
constantly  subjected  to  the  arbitrary 
controul  c!f  his  police ;  and  that  at 
the  same  time  he  has  always  made 
use  of  the  press  to  fill  France  and 
Europe   with     misrepresentations, 
false  maxims,  doctrines  favourable 
to  despotibm,  and  insults  on  foreign 
governments :  that  acts  and  reports 
peard  by  the  senate  have  undergone 
iterations  in  the  publication.  Con- 
sidering that,  instead  of  reigning 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  oath, 
with  a  sole  view  to  the  interest,  the 
happiness,    and  the  glory  of  the 
iFrench    people,     Napoleon    com- 
pleted    tne     misfortunes    of    his 
country;  by  his  refusal  to  treat  on 
^conditions  which  the  national  inte- 
rests required  him  to  accept,  and 
which    did    not  compromise    the 
French  honour ;  by  the  abuse  which 
be  made  of  idl  the  means  entrusted 
\o  him  in  men  und  money ;  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  wounded  with- 
out dressings,  without  assisrance,and 
withou^subsistence ;  by  various  mea- 
sures, the  consequence  of  which^ 
vere  the  ruin  of  the  towns,  the  de- 
])opulation  of  the  country,  famine, 
9W^  copta^ious  diseases.  Consider- 


ing that  for  all  these  cavses,  the 
imperial  government  established  b^ 
the  senatus  consulturo  of  the  28tli 
Floreal,  yearly,  has  ceased  to  exist* 
and  the  wi>h  manifested  by  all 
Frenchmen  calls  for  an  order  ci£ 
thipes,  the  first  results  of  whicli 
should  also  be  the  restoration  of  ge* 
neral  peace,  and  which  shoald 
also  be  the  era  of  a  solemn  re« 
conciliation  of  all  the  states  of  the 
great  European  family :— ^e  se« 
nate  declares  and  decrees  as  fbl* 
lows :  Art.  1,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
has  forfeited  the  throne,  and  iStk^ 
hereditary  right  established  ta  h|« 
family  is  abcMJshed.  %  The  French 
people  and  the  army  are  released 
from  their  oath  of  fidelity  towaxxla 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  3«  The  pre* 
sent  decree  shall  be  transmitted  by 
a  message  tothe  provisional  govern* 
ment  of  France,  conveyed  forth* 
with  to  all  the  departments  and  the 
armies,  and  immediately  proclainu 
ed  in  the  capital. 

Constitutional  Charter    of 
France  under  Louis  XVIII. 
Extract  from   the  register  of  the 
legislative  senate  of  me  6th  ApriL 
1814t 

The  conservative  senate,  delibe» 
rating  upon  the  plan  of  constittitioa 
presented  to  it  by  the  provisional 
government,  in  execution  of  the 
act  of  the  senate  of  the  Ist  mst«» 
after  having  heard  the  report  of  a 
special  commission  of  seven  menn 
bers,  decrees  as  foUow  r 

The  French  government  is  mo« 
narchical,  and  hereditary  from  male 
to  male,  in  order  of  primogeniture^ 
The  French  people  call  freely  to  the 
thrope  of  France  Louis  Stanislaus 
Xavier  de  France,  brother  of  die 
last  king,  and  after  him  the  othev 
members  of  the  house  of  Boarbon« 
in  the  ancient  order.  The  ancien| 
nobility  resume  their  titles.  The 
pew  preserve  theirs  hereditarily, 
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The  legion  of  honour  is  maintained 
with  its  prerogstives.  The  king 
shall  fix  tke  decoration*  The  exe- 
catiye  power  belongs  to  the  king. 
The  king,  the  senate,  and  the  legis* 
Intive  body»  cencur  in  the  making 
ef  laws.  Plans  of  laws  may  be 
equally  proposed  in  the  senate  and 
in  the  legislative  body.  Those  re- 
lating to  contributions  can  only  be 
propiosed  in  the  legislative  body« 
^The  king  can  invite  equally  the  two 
bodies  to  occupy  themselves  upon 
objects  which  he  deems  proper. 
The  sanction  of  the  king  is  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  <  of  a  law. 
There  arc  150  senators  at  least, 
and  200  at  most.  Their  dignity  is 
immoveable,  and  hereditary  from 
male  to  male,  in  order  of  primoge- 
niture. They  are  named  by  the 
king.  The  present  senators,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  should 
venotmce  the  quality  of  French  ci« 
tizetkf  are  maintained,  and  form 
part  of  this  number.  The  actual 
endowment  of  the  senate  and  the 
senatorships  belonging  to  them. 
Hie  revenues  are  divided  equally 
between  them,  and  pass  to  their 
successors.  In  case  of  the  death  of 
a  senator  without  direct  male  pos- 
terity, his  portion  returns  to  the 
public  treasure.  The  senators  who 
shall  be  named  in  future  cannot 
partake  of  this  endowment.  The 
princes  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  are  by  right 
members  of  the  senate.  The  func- 
tions of  a  senator  cannot  be  exer- 
cbed  until  the  person  has  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The 
senate  decides  the  cases  in  which  the 
discussion  of  objects  before  them 
shall  be  public  or  secret.  £ach  de- 
partment shall  send  to  the  legisla* 
tive  body  the  same  number  o7  de- 
puties it  sent  thither.  The  deputies 
who  sat  in  the  legislative  body  at 
the  period  of  th»  last  adjournment 


shall  continue  to  sit  till  they  are  xe^ 

? laced.  All  preserve  their  pay. 
n  future  they*  shall  be  chosen  im* 
mediately  by  the  electoral  bodies, 
which  are  preserved,  with  the  ex-' 
ception  of , the  changes  that  may  be 
made  by  a  law  in  their  organiza^ 
tion.  The  duration  of  the  func* 
tions  of  the  deputies  to  the  legisla* 
tive  body  is  fixed  at  five  years,  'the 
new  election  shall  uke  place  for 
the  session  of  1816.  The  legisla* 
tive  body  shall  assemble  6f  right 
each  year  on  the  1st  of  October* 
The  king  may  convoke  it  extraordU 
narily  j  he  may  adjourn  it )  he  may 
also  dissolve  it  :  but  in  ihe  latter 
case  another  legislative  body  must 
be  formed  in  three  months  at  the 
latest,  by  the  electoral  colleges. 
The  legislative  body  has  the  right 
of  discussion.  The  sittings  arepub* 
lie,  unless  in  cases  where  it  chooses 
to  form  itself  into  a  general  com* 
mittee.  The  senate,  legislative 
body,  electoral  colleges,  ^nd  as* 
semblies  of  cantons,  elect  their  pre- 
sident from  among  themselyes* 
No  member  of  the  senate  or  legis. 
lative  body  can  be  arrested  without 
a  previous  authority  firom  the  body 
to  which  he  belongs.  The  trial  oif 
a  member  of  the  senate  or  legisla- 
tive body  belongS'exclusively  to  the 
senate.  The  ministei^  may  be 
members  either  of  the  senate,  or  le« 
gislative  body.  Equality  of  pro* 
portion  in  the  taxes  is  of  ri^ht :  no 
tax  can  be  imposed  or  received  un- 
less it  has  been  freely  consented  to 
by  the  legislative  body  and  the  se- 
nate The  land-tai  can  only  be  es- 
tablished for  a  year.  The  budget 
of  the  following  year,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  the  preceding  year,  are 
presented  annually  to  the  legislative 
body  and  the  senate,  at  the  opening 
of  the  sitting  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  uw  shall  fix  the  mode 
and  amount  of  the  recruidng  of  the 
(C4)  army. 
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^rmy.  The  independence  of  the 
judicial  power  is  guaranteed.  No 
one  can  be  removed  from  his  na- 
tural judges.  The  institution  of 
juries  is  preserved,  as  well  as  the 
publicity  of  trial  in  criminal  mat- 
tery. The.  penalty  of  confiscation 
pf  goods  is  abolished.  TJie'  king 
has  the  right  of  pardoning.  The 
j:ourt8  and  ordinary  tribunals  ex- 
isting at  p^rcsent  are  ,  preserved ; 
their  number  cannot  be  diminished 
or  incre^ised»  but  in  virtue  of  a  law. 
The  judges  are  for  life  and  irre* 
jnoveable,  except  the  justices  of  the 
peace  and  the  judges  of  commerce^ 
The  commissions  and  extraordinary 
tribunals  are  suppressed,  and  cari- 
not  be  re-establisned.  The  court 
of  cassation,  the  courts  of  appeal, 
and  the  tribunals  of  the  first  in* 
stance,  propose  to  the  king  three 
candidates  lor  each  place  of  judge 
vacant  in  tlieir  body.  The  king 
chooses  one  of  the  three.  The 
IfAng  names  the  first  presidents  and 
the  public  ministry  of  the  courts 
and  the  tribunals.  The  military 
on  service,  the  officers  and  soldiers 
on  half. pay,  the  widows  and  pen- 
sioned officers,  preserve  their  ranks, 
honours,  and  pensions.  The  per- . 
son  of  the  king  is  sacred  and  in- 
violable. All  tne  acts  of  gov  em- 
inent are  signed  by  a  minister. 
The  ministers  are  responsible  for 
aill  which  those  acts  contain  viola- 
tory  of  the  laws,  public  and  private 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  citizens. 
The  freedom  of  worship  and  con- 
science is  guaranteed.  The  minis- 
ters >of  worship  are  treated  and 
protected  alike.  The  liberty  of 
the  press  is  entire,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  legal  repression  of  of- 
fences which  may  result  from  the 
abuse  of  tliat  liberty.  The  sena- 
torial commissions  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  individual  liberty  are 
preserved.    *The    public    debt   is 


guaranteed.  The  sales  of  the 
national  domains  are  irrevocably 
maintained.  No  Frenchman  can 
be  prosecuted  for  opinions  or  votes  . 
which  he  has  given.  Everjr  person 
has  the  right  to  address  indivir 
dual  petitions  to  every  constituted 
authority.  All  Frenchmen  are 
equally  admissible  to  all  civil  and 
military  employments.  All  the 
laws  existing  at  present  remain  iu 
vigour,  until  they  be  legally  re- 
pealed. The  code  of  civil  laws 
shall  be  entitled  "  Civil  Cpde  of  the 
French."  The  present  constitution 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  accept? 
ance  of  the  French  people,  in  the 
form  which  shall  be  regulated, 
Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  shall  be 
proclaimed  king  of  the  French,  as 
soon  as  he  shall  have  signed  and 
sworn,  by  an  act  stating — *♦!  accept 
the  constitution ;  I  swear  to  ob? 
serve  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  observed." 
This  oath  shall  be  repeated  in  the 
solemnity,  wheti  he  shall  receive 
the  oath  of  fidelity  of  the  French. 
Prince  of  Benevemto, 
President,  &c. 

Extracts  from  the  London  Ga- 
zette extraordinary  of  April  5. 
Foreign-office,  April  5. — Dispatches 

from   lord   liurgheish   and   the 

hon.  sir  C.  W.  Stewart,  K.  B. 
Fere  C/jamfenoise,  March  26. 

My  lord.  In  considerable  doubt 
whether  tliis  dispatch  will  reach 
you,  I  still  am  anxious  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  informing  you 
of  the  events  which  have  taken 
place. since  my  last  letters,  and 
which,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
hsLKQ  been  attended  with  the  most 
brilliant  successes. — In  the  morn- 
ing on  the  23d,  the  diflferent  corps 
of  this  army  were  assembled  in  po- 
sitions, from  whence  the  whole 
were  directed  upon  Vitry.  Th« 
Russian^  light  division  of  cavalrf. 
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of  the  guard,  uiider  general  count 
Anj;erowsky,  advanced  from  Mew 
tierceltn  to  Sommepuis,  where  they 
attacked  a  considerable  body  of  in- 
£intry,  killed  and  made  prisoners  a 
great  number  of  them*  and  took  20 
pieces  of  cannon.  This  attack  was 
conducted  with  &o  much  talent  and 
ripidity,  that  the  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians  was  inconsiderable. 
The  enemy  immediately  after  be- 
^an  to  defile  from  all  tlieir  posi> 
tion^  near  Arcis,  directing  them- 
selves uppn  Vitiy.  Count  Wrede 
endeavoured  to  intercept  their 
marchy  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 
The  prince  royal  of  Wlrtemberg 
followed  thero^  and  did  them  con- 
siderable mischief*  By  a  French- 
courier  taken  at  tiie  charge  of  the 
Russian  cavalry  at  Sommepuis,  it 
was  aicertaincd,  that  the  corp?  of 
>narshals  Ney  and  McDonald  were 
in  our  front  filing  to  join  Bonaparte, 
who  was  already  at  St.  DIzier,  The 
jcommandant  of  Vitry  had  been 
ftununoned  by  marshal  Ney,  and 
threatened  with  the  massacre  of  the 
whole  garrison  if  he  did  not  sur- 
render ;  he  had,  however,  refused  ; 
Vitry  was  still  in  our  possession.— 
By  an  intercepted  letter  of  Bona* 
parte's,the  objects  ot  his  movements 
were  discovered.  Prince  Schwartz- 
enberg,  in  consequence,  halted  his 
army  on  the  Marhe  during  the 
nighi  of  the  23d,  the  French  having 
endrely  passed  to  the  other  bank  of 
that  river.  Bonaparte  having 
placed  himself  upon  our  line  of 
communication  with  the  rear,  and 
our  junction  with  the  army  of 
fnarshal  Bliicher  being  formed  by 
the  arrival  of  general  Winzinge- 
rode  from  Chalons  at  Vitry,  it  was 
determined  that  the  whole  of  the 
two  great  allied  armies  should 
march  upon  Paris.  With  this  ob- 
ject the  whole  army  broke  up  yes- 
1i}fday,  and  bad  ^idvanced  in  one 


column  upon  this  place.  The  corps 
of  marshals  Maimont  and  Mor- 
tier  appear  to  have  received  orders 
to  join  Bona[5arte;  they  arrived 
within  two  leagues  of  Vitry  on  the 
night  of  the  24th.  The  advanced 
guard  of  the  prince  royal  of  Wir*  * 
temberg  fell  in  with  them  soon  af- 
ter he  had  'commenced  his  march 
in  this  direction.  The  enemy,  per- 
ceiving a  considerable  force  ad- 
vancing upon  him,  retired;  the 
cavalry  of  the  4th  and  6th  corps 
pursued.  I'he  light  cavalry  diviw 
sion  of  Russian  guards  again «dt- 
stingnished  itself;  it  charged  first 
the  enemy's  cuirassiers,  next  his 
masses  of  infantry :  in  both  it  suc- 
ceeded ;  a  great  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  were  left  on  the  field 
of  battle;  10  pieces  of  caniion  taken, 
and  near  1,000  prisoners*  Several 
orher  charges  were  made  by  the 
Austrian  cuirassiers  and  the  Wir- 
temberg  cavalry;  the  enemy  suf- 
fered from  them  considerably,  and 
was  pursued,  with  the  loss  of  above 
SO  pieces  of  cannon,  to  Sezanne* 
The  results  of  these  affairs  are  not 
yet  completely  known;  I  will  trans^ 
mit  them  to  your  lordship  by  the 
first  opportunity.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  prince  Schwartzenberg  at 
Fere  Champenoise,  a  cannonade 
was  observed  upon  our  right ;  soon 
after,  a  body  of  infantry  was  seen 
moving  upon  the  head-quarters. 
The  emperor  Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  immediately  di- 
rected a  train  of  artillery  which  be- 
longed to  the  6th  corps,  and  which 
was  passing  at  the  time,  to  place 
itself  in  ppsition  against  this  corps. 
The  cavalry  which  was  in  rear  of 
this  body  was  soon  after  discovered 
to  belong  to  the  army  of  marshal 
Blucher,  which  had  been  persuing 
•it  during, the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  Prince  bchwartzenberg  im- 
mediately brought  up  a  consider- 
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Me  portioB  of  czrslrj  from  the 
corps  that  were  pursuing  marshals. 
Mannont  and  Mortier ;  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  directed  the  ad- 
"Vance  of  the  Russian  ^ns,  the 
^vhole  body  of  French  infantry  was 
cnrroundedy  they  were  charged  on 
all  sides,  under  the  immediate  di- 
tections  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  j^rince 
Schwartzenberg ;  after  resistance 
which  does  honour  to  the  enemy's 
troops,  the  whole  of  his  two  masses 
•mounting  to  4800  infantry,  with 
IS  pieces  of  cannon,  were  taken. — 
Such  have  been,  my  lord,  the  tri- 
umphant results  of  yesterday.  The 
troops  are  already  in  advance  this 
morning,  the  cavalry  will  arrive  to* 
dav  at  La  Ferte  Gaucher.  Gen. 
Wmzingerode,  with  10,000  caval- 
ry, is  in  observation  of  Bonaparte's 
«rmy,  on  the  side  of  St.  Dizier  $  its 
direction  is  not  as  yet  known.— It' 
is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I 
bare  to  announce  to  your  lordship, 
that  colonel  Campbell  was  yester- 
day most  severely  wounded  by 


and  having  abandoned  his  idea  of 
attacking  prince-  Scl)wartzenberg 
in  his  position  at  Menil-la-Com- 
tesse»  seems  to  have  been  guidedln 
his  next  operations  by  the  desire  of 
prevenlin]^  the  junction  of  the  ar- 
mies of  prince  Schwa rtzenber^  and 
marshal  Blucher.  Did  he  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  utmost  in  this  object^ 
it  was  evidently  his  best  policy  t» 
force  their  union  and  their  commu- 
nications as  far  to  the  rear,  and 
make  it  as  circuitous  as  possible* 
It  is  further  manifest,  bjb  intercept- 
ed letters,  that  Bonaparte  was  of 
Qp'inion  that  the  movement  he  de- 
termined on,  on  the  right  of  prince 
Schwartzenberg,  might  induce  him 
to  fall  back  towards  the  Rhinej  for 
fear  of  losing  his,,  communications, 
—that  he  thus  would  be  able  to  re- 
lieve his  places,  and  be  in  a  better 
situation  to  cover  Paris.— It  ge* 
nerally  occurs,  that  manoeuvres 
are  m«ide  with  the  advance,  or  the 
head^of  an  army  ;  but  Bonaparte, 
in  his  present  undertaking,  seems 
to  have  pushed  his  object  so  far, 


cossack.    Cblonel  Campbell,  con-    hj  the  passage  of  the  Aube  with 
tmuing  that  gallant  distinguished    his  whole  army  near  Vitry,  as  to 


crourse  which  nas  ever  marked  his 
military  career,  had  charged  with 
the  first  cavalry  which  penetrated 
the  French  masses;  the  cossacks 
who  came  tp  support  this  cavalry 
mistook  hini  for  a  French  officer, 
and  struck  him  to  the  groun(j|. 
From  the  appearances  this  morning 
I  am  however  in  considerable  hope 
rf  his  recovery.  Colonel  Rapatel, 
kue  aid-de^camp  of  gen.  Moreau, 
was  anfbrturiately  killed. 

I  have  the  honour,  8cc. 
BvacHBRSH,  lieut.-col.  63d  reg. 

IIeaJ»quMiers9  Fere  Cham^ntfise, 
March  26. 

My  lord,  Bonaparte  having  failed 
ia  his  Attempt  to  debouche  from 


have  left  himself  completely  open 
to  that  bold  and  magnificent  de- 
cision which  was  immediately 
adopted.  Bonaparte  put  his  wbele 
army  in  motion  on  the  evening  of 
the  21st  for  Vttry.  That  ntg^t  he 
remained  at  Sonunepuis  i  on  the 
following  day  the  advanced,  corps 
of  his  army  arrived  at  Vitry,  and 
summoned  the  place.  It  had  been 
placed  by  colonel  ■  in  a  veiy 

tolerable  state  of  defence,  and  it 
had  a  garrison  of  between  SOOOand 
4000  Prussians.  Marshal  Ney  en- 
deavoure<|  by  every  menace  to  ob« 
tain  a  surrender;  but  the  brave 
Prussian  colonel  resolutely  reAised« 
and  held  the  town,  which  redact 
the  French  commander  to  cross  the 
J^ancy  and  ArciS|  across  the  Aube,   Maroe  bf  bridges  constructed  ttvp 
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f^rignicoart.   -Bonaparte  here  pas- 
sed nis  whole  army  on  the  £3d  and 
24th,  and  was  immediately  ascer- 
tained  to  have  taken  the  direction 
of  St.  Dizicr. — Three  objects  might 
benow  in  his  view,  by  the  movements 
round  our  right  to  force  us  back  j 
if  tHis  failed,  to  operate  upon  our 
communications,  and  even  proceed 
to   form  a  junction  with  marshal 
An^ereau ;  or  finally,  by  moving 
to  his  fortresses  of  Metz,  3cc.  pro- 
long the  war  by  resisting  on  a  new 
line,  while  he  placed  us  m  the  cen- 
tre of   France,  having  taken   the 
best  precautions  in  his  power  for 
the  <lefence  of  the  Capital. — The 
allies  on  the  S2d  having  crossed  to 
-the  right  of  the  Aube,Tost  no  time 
in  adopting  the  bold  resolution  of 
forming 'the  junction  of  the  two  ar- 
xnies  to  the  westward,  thus  placing 


which  he  has  committed  to  diecaie 
of  general  Ducca,  to  protect  the 
head-quarters  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  his  supplies,  &c.  and  carrf 
them,  if  necessary,  towards  the  ar- 
my of  the  south,  and  also,  by  vi- 
gorously pressing  forward  in  bis 
operations  tow^ds  the  capital,  t# 
secure  his  rear,  while,  he  pursues 
his  objects  in  front. — The  combined 
army  marched  in  three  columns  t# 
Fere  Champenoise  on  the  23th.  All 
the  cavalry  of-  the  army  formed 
the  advance,  and  were  to  push  for- 
ward to  Suzanne.  The  6th  and 
.4th  corps  formed  the  advance  of 
the  centre  column.  The  5th  was 
on  the  right,  and  the  Sd  corps,  and 
the  reserves  and  the  guards,  on  the 
left. — Marshal  Blucher  was  report- 
ed to  have  arrived  with  a  greatpart 
of  his    army  at    Chalons.     Uc;b* 


themselves  between  the  French  ar-  Winzingerode  and  general  Czer- 
my  and  Paris,  and  proceeding  with  '  nicheff,  with  all  their  cavalry,  en- 
^  united  force  of  at  least  200,000  tered  Vitry  on  the  23d,  and  were 
men  to  the  capital  of  the  French    immediately  detached  to  follow  up 


•mpire. — In  order  the  better    to 
jnask  this  movement,  the  march  of 
the  allied  army  was  made  from 
Pougy,   Lesmoflt,  and   Ards,  on 
Vitry,  and  his  imperial  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  by  two  extra- 
ordinary   marches    ox    eight    and 
twelve  leagues,  establishedhis  head- 
quarters  with  those  of  the    field 
marshal  at  Vitry  on  the  24th  inst. 
r— A  very  brilliant  capture  of  se- 
veral pieces  of  cannon,   1500  pri- 
soners,  and    a  large    number    of 
caissons,  was  made  by  general  Au- 
gerauski,  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Rus- 
sian guard,  on  the  23d  $   and  on 
this  oay  and  the  preceeding,  several 
advanced  guard  affairs  took  place 
between    general    Wrede*s    corps, 
tMfc  prince  of  Wirtemberg's,    and 
the  enemy.   So  soon  as  the  marshal 
took  this  decision,  he  made  his  dis- 
positions accordingly^  by  forming 
ja  €or|>9  on  xbt  fiar-sur-Aub^  line. 


Bonaparte's  march  to  dt.  Dizier» 
threatening  his  rear    General  Wi«- 
zingerode's  infantry  had  remained 
at  Chalons  with  marshal  Blucher, 
together  with  general  Woronzoff^s 
and  general  Zachen's  corps.     Gen. 
Bulow    had    marched    to    attack 
Soissons,  and  generals  Yorck  and 
Kliest  had  moved  on  the  line  of 
MontmiraiL  — •  By    these     general 
movements,  your  lordship  will  per- 
ceive, that  had  Bonaparte  even  not 
crossed  the  Aube,  and  passed  be- 
tween our  two  armies,  he  probabiljr 
would  have  found  himself  in  a  si- 
milar position  to  that  at  Leipsick^ 
and  the  result  would  have  beeii^ 
I  have  no  doubt,  of  the  same  na- 
ture.    The  army  was  to  hare  bi- 
vouacked  on    tile  25th    at   Fere 
Champenoise. — It  appears  that  the 
corps  of  marshals  Marmont    and 
Mortier,  who  had   been   retiring 
from  before  Marshal  Blucher,  were 
movini; 
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movfTig  down  towards  Vitry,  to 
connect  themselves  with  Bona- 
parte's  operations,  ignorant  of  his 
intentions,  which  -  may  not  have 
been  fully  formed  until  he  found 
hhnself  too  far  committed ;  these 
corps  of  his  army  were  much  per- 
plexed on  finding  themselves  close 
to  prince  Schwartzenberg's  army 
when  they  expected  to  meet  their 
own.  It  is  a  singular  but  a  curious 
fact,  that  marshal  Marroont's  ad- 
vance was  within  a  very  shore  di- 
stancey  on  the  night  of  the  24'th,  to 
Vitry,  without  the  enemy's  knowing 
it  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  al- 
lies.-«*On  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
the  6th  corps,  under  General 
Reusske,  fell  in  with  their  advance^ 
drove  them  back  to  Con'antray  and 
through  Fere  Chatnpenoise ;  in  the 
former  place  a  large  number  of 
caissons,  wagj^ons,  and  baggage, 
were  taken.  In  tlie  mean  time  on 
the  left  the  Russian  cavalry  of  the 
reserves  under  the  grand  duke  Con- 
Bfanttnei  was  equally  successful, 
tharging  the  enemy,  and  taking  1 8 
cannon  and  many  prisoners.  But 
the  principal  brilliant  movement  of 
this  day  occurred  after  the  allied 
troops'  in  advance  had  passed 
through  Champenoise  ;  a  detached 
column  of  the  enemy,  of  5,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  ge- 
neral Ames,  had  been  making  its 
way,  under  the  protection  of  Mar- 
inont's  corps,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montmirail,  to  join  Napo- 
leon with  his  grand  army.  This 
corps  had  in  charge  an  immense 
convoy  with  IW.OOO  rations  of 
bread  and  ammumiion,  and  was  of 
great  importance,  by  the  force  at- 
tached to  it.  It  had  left  Paris  to 
proceed  to  Bonaparte,  and  tlie  ca- 
valry of  marshal  Blucber's  army 
were  l^e  first  to  discover  and  ob- 
serve tliis  corps  on  their  March 
from  Chalons.     My  aid*de>camp, 


captain     Harris      was.    fortunate 
enough,  looking  out    with    some 
Cossacks,  to  give  the   first  intelli- 
gence to  marshal  Blucher  of  their 
position.     The  cavalry  oi  generals 
Kort  and  BasitschiKoflPs  corps,  were 
immediately  detached  after  tlieai» 
and  they  were  driven  upon  Fere 
Champenoise,    as    the    cavalry  of 
the    grand    army     -was    advanc- 
ing.    Some  attacks  of  the  caval- 
ry were  made  on  this  corps,  who 
formed  themselves  in  squares,  and 
it   is  but  justice  to  say  defended 
themselves    in    the    most    gallant 
manner,  although  they  were  young 
troops  and  national  guards  ;  when 
tliey  were  completely  surrounded 
by  ihe  Cavalry  of  both  armies^  some 
officers  were  sent  to  demand  their 
surrender;  but  they  still  kept  march- 
ing on  and  firing,  and  did  not  lay 
,  down  their  arms  ;  a  battery  of  Rus- 
sian artillery  opened  upon  them ; 
and  renewed  charges   of  cavalry 
completed  their  destruction;  and 
generals  Ames  and   Pathod,    ge- 
nerals of  division,  five  brigadiers, 
5,000  men  and  12  cannon,  with  the 
convoy,  fell  into  our  hands* — ^jMar- 
mont    and   Mortier's   rear-guards 
seem  to  have  drawn  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  Seianne,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  they  wijl  be 
able  to  effect  their  cscap^.     Every 
disposition  is  making  to  Tiara^s  and 
surround  them  ;  but  the  moment  is 
so  eventful,  and  every  intelligence 
gives  rise  to  such  new  conjectures, 
tnat  T  can  only  beg  your  lordship 
to  Excuse  the  very  imperfect  man? 
ner  in  which  I  am  obliged  to  de- 
uiL— Thft  grand    army   marches 
tp-day  to  Mailleret ;  head-quarter^ 
at  Treffau,  and  the  ^va^nce  is  y> 
push  as  far  as  La  Ferte  Qaucher, 
Marshal  Blucher,   who   was  last 
night   at   Etayfs,  is    to   advanq^ 
against   Montmirail. — Your   lord-? 
ship  will,  I  am  sure,  lament  to 

learn,' 
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learn,  that  that  very  deserving  of- 
ficer, col.  Nk  Campbell 9  was  unfor- 
tunately ¥K>unded  by  a  cossack,  tn 
the  melee  of  the  cavalry,  not  bein^ 
known  :  the  .pike  was  run  into  LU 
back,  but  he  is  doing  well. — I  am 
also  particularly  sorry  to  report  the 
death  of  col.  Rapatel,  who  was  shot 
going  up  to.  one  of  the  columns 
with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  loss  of  an 
'officer  so  much  and  so  justly  be- 
loved in  this  array,  from  his  at- 
tachment to  general  ^Moreau,  his 
excellent  qualities,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  good  cause,  hui  occ;isioned 
a  general  regret. 

Charles  Stewajit,  lieut.-gen. 

PROCLAMATION. 

King  Josepn,  lieutenant  general 
of  the  emperor,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  national  guard,  to 
the  citizens  of  Paris. 
"  Citizens  of  Paris,— An  enemy's 
column  has  proceeded  upon  Meaux. 
It  is  advancing  by  the  road  from 
Germany,  but  the  emperor  is  fol- 
lowing It  close  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  array.  The  council  of 
recency  has  provided  for  llie  safety 
of  the  empress  and  the  king  of 
Rome.  I  remain  with  you.  Let 
us  arm  for  the  defence  of  this  city, 
'its  monuments,  its  Tiches,-^our 
■wives,  our  children,  all  that  is  dear 
to  us.  Letlhis  va^t  city  become  a 
camp  for  some  moments,  and  let 
the  enemy  find  his  disgrace  under 
its  walls,  which  they  hope  to  break 
through  in  triumph.  The  hnperor 
is  marching  to  our  succour ;  second 
him^  by  a  short  and  powerful  re- 
sistance, and  let  us  preserve  the 
French  honour.  "Josbph.** 

Paris,  March  29. 

Heights  ofBelleviUff  March  SO. 

My  lord,  After  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory, God  has  placed  the  capital  of 
the  French  empire  ia  the  huj^ds  of 


Ihe  allied  sovereigns,  a  }ast  retri- 
bution for  the  miseries  inflicted  on 
Moscow,  Vienna,  Madrid,  Berlin, 
and  Lisbon»  ^y  the  desolater  vof 
Europe.  I  must  very  imperfectly 
detail  the  events  of  this  glorious 
day  at  such  a  moment  as  the  pre- 
sent; and  therefore  throw  myself  on 
your  lordship's  indulgence.-*- The 
enemy's  army,  under  the  command 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  aided  by 
marshals  Morlier  and  Marmont, 
occupied  wiih  th^ir  right  the  heights 
of  Fonteiwy,  Roraainville,  and 
Belleville ;  thcir'left  was  on  Mont- 
martre,  and  they  had  several  re* 
.doubts  in'  the  centre,  and  on  tho 
whoh;  line  an  immense  artillery,  of 
above  ISO  pieces.  In  order  to. at. 
tack  this  position,  the  Silesian  ar- 
my was  directed  on  Montmarti^, 
St.  Dennis,  the  village  of  La  Vil« 
lelte,  and  Paniint  while  the  grand 
army  attacked  the  enemy's  right  oa 
the  heights  before  alluded  to  at 
Romainville  and  Belleville.  Mar- 
shal Blucher  made  his  own  dispo. 
sitions  for  his  attack.  The  6tli 
corps  under  general  Reifski  moved 
from  Bondy  in  three  columns  of  at-, 
tack,  supported  by  the  guards  and 
reserves,  and  leaving  the  great 
route  of  Meaux,  attacked  the 
heights  of  Romainville  and  Belle- 
ville, Tliese  are  very  command-  * 
ing,  as  well  as  Montmartre,  the 
country  between  being  covered  with 
villages  and  country  seats,  and  the 
possession  of  them  commands  Paris 
and  the  whole  country  round.— ^' 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg's 
division  of  the  6th  corps  com- 
menced the  attack,  and  with  the. 
greatest  spirit  endured  for  a  long 
period  a  very  galling  fire,  of  artil- 
lery, being  supported  by  the  re. 
serve*  of  grenadiers ;  ^is  serene 
highness,  after  some  loss,  curled  . 
the  heights  of  Romainville,  the 
ene^y  retiring  to  t^ii&e  o£-BelIe- 
.         '  '  ,  viUe 
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,  Tille  behind  thenu  The  4di  corps 
supported  this  attack  more  to  the 
left  and  was  directed  on  the  heights 
•f  Rosny,  and  on  Charenton»  by 
die  gallant  cotpmander  the  prince 
foy^  of  Wirtemberg.  The  3rd 
corps  of  the  army  was  placed  in 
echelon  near  Neuilly  in  reserve  as 
well  as  the  caralry. — The  attack 
•f  the  grand  army  had  coipmence4 
some  short  time  before  that  of  the 
Silesiany  delayed  by  ^me  accident ; 
tut  it  was  not  Jong  before  generals 
Kliest  and  Yorck  debouched  near 
8t.  Dennfs  on  Aubeville,  and  here 
smd  at  Pantin  a  very  obstinate  re- 
sistance was  made.  His  royal 
Jki^hness  prince  William  of  Prussia, 
with  his  brigade,  together  with  the 
Prussian  guards,  were  much  distin- 
guished. The  enemy's  cavalry  at- 
tempted to  charge,  but  were  bril- 
liantly repulsed  by  the  Branden- 
bnrgh  and  black  hussar  regiments. 
A  strong  redoubt  and  battery  of 
the  enemy's  in  the  tentre,  kept 
gen.  D'Yorck's  corps  in  check  for 
some  part  of  the  day,  but  their  right 
flank  beiujg  gained  by  the  heights 
•f  Romainville,  as  well  as  meir 
loss  in  every  part  of  the  field,  and 
finallvji  the  complete  discomfiture 
on  all  sides,  ^educed  them  to  the 
necessity  of  sending  a  flag  of  truce 
lo  demand  a  cessation  of  nostilities, 
they  giving  up  all  the  ground  with- 
out tSe  barrier  of  Paris,  until  fur- 
ther arrangements  could  be  madfe. 
The  heights  of  Montmartre  were 
to^be  placed,  by  the  generosity  of  a 
beaten  enemf,  in  our.  possession 
(Romainville  and  Belleville  being 
carried)  at  the  moment  when  count 
Xtangeron's  corps  was  ab^ut  ta 
storm  them,  and  had  already ^taken 
possession  of  the  rest  of  the  hill. 
Count  Woronzow's  division  also 
carried  the  village  of  La  Villette, 
charging  with  two  battalions  of 
ch9sse«rs|  i|l4  possMsing   thesn* 


selves  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon, 
were  also  stopped  n^ar  the  barrier 
of  Paris,  by  the  flag  of   truce,— 
However,    his    imperial    majesty, 
the  king  of  Prussia,    and   prince 
Schwartzenberg,  with  that  huma- 
nity which  must  excjte  the  applaUsct 
vrhile  it  calls  for  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  acceded  to  entertaining  a 
proposition  to  prevent  the  capital 
from  being  sacked  and  destroyed. 
Count   Par,    aid-de-camp   to   the 
prince  field-marshal,  and   colonel 
OrloflF,  aid-de*camp  to  his  majesty 
'  the  emperor,  were  sent  to  arraUge 
the    cessation   of  hostilities;  and 
count  Nesselrode,  his  imperial  ma« 
jesty*s  minister,  went  in   at   four 
o'clock  this  evening,  when  the  bat-i 
tie  ceased,  to  Paris.— The  result  of 
this  victory  cannot  yet  be  known  ; 
numerous  pieces  of  artillery  taken 
in  the  field,  and  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  have    fallen    into    t}ur 
hands.    The  number  p£  guns  in 
the  margin  are  already  reported.— 
Our  loss  has  been  something  con- 
siderable ;   but  we  may  have  the 
consoling  hope,  that  the  brave  men 
who  fell  will  accomplish  the  work 
of  the  downfall  of  despotism,  and 
rear  the  standard  of  renovated  Eu- 
rope under  a  just  equilibrium,  and 
the  dominion  of  its  legitimate  so- 
vereigns.— I  take  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing my  aid-de-camp,  captain  Har- 
ris, with  this  dispatch,  being  with 
me  durinc:  the  day  ;  he  will  make 
his  way^  I  hope,  with  the  cossacks 
whom  lieut. -general  count  Woron- 
zow  has  given  him,  and  will  ac-  . 
quaint  your  lordship  verbally  with 
details  I  can  but  imperfectly  enter 
into.    When  I  receive  col.  Lowe's 
report,  as  well  as  col.  Cooke's,  I" 
shall  not  fail  to  dispatch  again,  to 
put  you  in  possessioA  of  all  further 
information  in  my  power  of  this 
interesting  and  wonderftil  day, 
Cha&lss  STEWAaT,lieut.-gei!* 

LONAOli 
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MiaJ  quariertf  Colomicrs,  March  27* 
My  lord.  The  reports  from  the 
different  corps  not  haying  been  re- 
ceiyed  when  I  sent  o£F  mj  dispatch 
#f  die  26th»  added  to  the  huiry  of 
tlie  moment  in  which  it  was  written, 
must  be  my  apoloey  for  having 
much  under-rated  the  successes  of 
the  25th  inst.— Upon  the  retreat  of 
Marmont'si   Mortier's,   ami  Arri- 
ffhi's  corps  before  the  several  co- 
lumns of  the  armies  Whose  junction 
bad  been  effected  between  Fere- 
Champenoise  and  Chalons,  above 
SO  pieces  of  cannon,  besides   the 
coavoy  alluded  to  in  my  dispatch 
#f  the  36th,  and  a  great  number  of 
caissons,  fell  into  our  hands.    The 
ipins  were  abandoned  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  enemy  in  the  rnpid  re- 
treat, and  were  captured  not  only 
by  the  cavalry  of  the  grand  duke 
Constantine  and  general  count  Pah- 
len,  but  also  by  the  corps  of  gene- 
ral Reifsky  and  the  prince  royal  of 
WirtembcTg.  Generals  d'Yorck  and 
Kleist,  who  had  moved  from  Mont- 
mirail  on  La-Fene-Gaucher,  where 
riiey   arrived   on   the  26th,    very 
rreatly  augmented     the  enemy's 
discomfiture ;     general    d* Yorck's 
was  very  serious^  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  and  took  1500  prisoners  at 
the  latter  place  ;  and  it  may  be  fair- 
ly estimated  that  this  partof  Buona- 
iMUte's  arm)r  had  been  so  roughly 
handled  as  to  have  lost  one-third  of 
Its  efficiency  in  point  of  numbers, 
with  nearly  all  the  artillery  belong- 
ing to  it.     Nothing  but  continued 
forced  marches  coiild  have  enabled 
any  part  of  the  corps  above  alluded 
to  to  elude  their  victorious  pursu- 
ers ;  and  when  I  detail  to  your  lord- 
Aifp  that  marshal  Blucher's  army 
Was  at  Fismes  on  the  24<th,  and  was 
fighting  at  La  Ferte  Gaucher  on 
the  26^1  making  a  march    of  26 


leagues,  it  will  be  evident  that  no 
physical  exertions  can  exceed  thost 
that  the  present  unexampled  crisis 
brings  into  ^action.-— The  errand  ar* 
my  was  in  position  at  MaUleret  01% 
th^  26th. — The  march  was  conti* 
nued  in  three  columns  from  f  er^ 
Champenoise ;  the  head-quarters  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia  and  princt 
Schwartzenb^rg  were  ac  Treffau ; 
the  cavalry  of  count  Pahlen  was 
pushed  on  beyond  La  Ferte  Gau« 
chsr^  joining  generals  d'Yorck  and 
Kletst ;  the  cavalry  and  the  reserves 
were  bivouacked  at  La  Vergiere  (m 
the  right  of  the  great  road  ;  the  6tllt 
and  4<th  corps  were  in  the  centre  ^ 
the  5th  on  the  left ;  and  the  3d  re* 
mained  in  the  rear,  to  cover  all  the 
l>aggage,  artillery  parks,  and  train, 
and  to  make    the  march  of  the 
whole  compact.    Generals  Kaise- 
roff  and  Ledavin's  partisan  corps, 
occupied  and  observed  the  country 
about  Arcis  and  Troyes,  between 
the  Maine  and  the  Seine,— -Irttel- 
ligence  was  received  from  generals 
Winzingerodeand  Czernicheff,  who 
continued  following  Buonaparte^s « 
Tear  with  10,000  cavalry  and  40 
pieces  of  cannon,  that  he  was  march-, 
ing  by  Brienne  to  Bar  sur  Aube 
and  Troyes,  hastening  back  to  the 
capital  with  the  utmost  precipitations 
a  plain  demenstration  (if  any  were 
wanting)  that  Superiority  of  ma- 
noeuvring, as  well  as  superiority  of 
force,  were  in  his  adversaries  5cale« . 
The  prince  field  marshal  continued 
his  march  this  day  without  interrup- 
tion ;  the  head-quarters -weve  es* 
tablished  at  Colomiers;    the  6t(i« 
corps*  arrived  at  monson;    count 
Pahlen's  cavalry,   and  the  prince 
royal  of  Wirtemberg,nvhoweresent 
to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  followed  i 
One  part  of  the  corps  before  us,  . 
which  seemed  now  to  have  separa- 
ted to  Crecy  while  generals  d'Yorck 
and  Kleift  pushpil  the  other  by  ad- 
vancing 
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Tanctng  from  La  Ferte  Gaucher  to 
Meaux,  vhere  they  will  secure  the 
passage  of  the  Marne  for  marshal 
Blucher^s  iarmy ;  the  5th  corps  took 
up  its  ground  near  Chailly,  the  3d 
at  Meveillyn,  and  the  cavalry  of  the 
euard,  the  guards,  and  reserves  in 
Jront  of  this  place.     Marshal  Blu- 
chcr's  head- quarters  are  to-night  at 
La  Ferte  Jouarre,  and  to-tjnorroW 
his  army  will  passdie  Marne,  which, 
I  apprehend,  the  grand  army  will 
do  at  Lagny;  thus  concentrating 
nearly  their  whole  force  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  taking  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  of  Mont-Martre. 
I  am  as  "yet  ignorant  of  the  motives 
that  may  have  directed  the  corps  of 
the  enemy  in  our  front ;  whether  a 
part  has  faUen  back  to  form  a  no- 
yau  -to  the  national  guards  at  Paris, 
and  whether  with  some  of  these 
Aej  will  dispute  momentarily  the 
passage  of  the  Marne  to-morrow, 
and  whether  the  other  part  is  mo- 
ving by  Proving  to  join  Buonaparte,* 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  neither 
instance  to  be  apprehended.    What- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  results  of 
the  operations  in  progress,  however 
brilliant  they  appear,  the  sovereigns 
who  are  present,  and  the  prince  field 
marshal,  who  leads  their  armies, 
will  have  the  proud  and  consoling 
reflection  that  by  their  intrepid  ma« 
noeuvre  they  have  acted  right  by 
their  countries,  their  people,   and 
the  great  cause. 
'  Charles  Stewart,  lieut,  gen, 

Foreigtt^officCf  April  5* 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  preceding 
Intelligence,  captain  Harris  has  ar- 
rived witli  the  following  dispatches 
from  lieutenant  general  the  honou- 
rable sir^C.  W.  Stewart,  K.  B ;  and 
lord  Burghersh. 

Head'^uarurs,  Bondy^  March  29. 
On  the  28th  jbe  grand  allied  army 


and  that  of  Silesia  continued  dietr 
advance  to  Paris.     The  6th  corps, 
the  Austrian  grenadiers,  the  guards, 
and  reserves,  and  the  cavalry  of  his' 
imperial  highness  the  grand  duke 
Cortstantine,  took  up  their  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  CouUeyand 
Manteuil.    The  3d  corps  was  this 
day  at  Moi^ron,  the  5tn  remained 
at  Chailly  with  the  advanced  guard 
in  the  direction  of  La  Ferte  Gau« 
cher,  observing  the  routes  of  Sezan* 
ne  and  Provins.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  army  were  established  at  Cu- 
ency.    The  passage  of  the  Marne- 
at  Meauz  was  effected  by  the  6tb 
corps  with  little  resistance.    A  part 
of  marshal  Mortier's  corps,  under  • 
tBe  immediate   <x)mmand    of  the 
French  general  Vincent,  who  reti- 
red through  the  above  place,  broke 
down  the  bridge  in  his  retreat,  and 
detained  the  allies  in  their  advance. 
About  10,000of  the  national  guard% 
mired  with  some  old  soldiers,  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  feeble  stand 
before  the  army  of  Silesia,  between 
La  Ferte  Jouarre  and  Meauz ;  but 
general  Home  attacked  them,  and 
placing   himself  gallantly    at  the 
head  of  some  squadrons,  he  pierced 
into  amass  of  infantry,  taking  hini- 
self  the  French  general  prisoner.— 
The  passage  of  the  river  was  also 
disputed  at  Triport,  where  the  ar- 
my of  the  marshal  passed  ;  but  not* 
withstanding  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
the  bridge  was  soon  completed,  and 
the  whole  of  this  army  passed  the 
Marne  to.day.— The   French,  on 
their  retreat  from  Meaux,  caused^ 
magazine  of  powder,  of  an  immense 
extent,  to  be  blown  up,  without  the 
slightest  information  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the   town,  who  thought 
themselves,  by  the  monstrous  ex- 
plosion, buried  in  the  ruins  of  the 
place  ;  not  a  window  of  the  lo^'n 
that  was  not  shivered  to  atoms,  and 
great  damage  was  done  to  all  the 
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Hoases»  and  to  die  magnificent  ca* 
thedral.  The  corps  of  D'Yorck  and 
KleUt  advanced  this  day  to  Claye ; 
the  corps  of  general  Langeron  was 
on  their  right,  and  genersuSacken's 
m  reserve ;  the  corps  of  WoronzoflF 
was  b  the  rear  at  Meaux.— Diffe- 
rent bridges  were  constructed  on  the 
Marae  to  enable  the  grand  army  to 
£le  over  m  various  columns.— 'Bo- 
naparte's rear  towards  St.  Dizier 
seems  to  hav^  been  ass^led  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  and  morning 
of  the  27th,  by  a  very  preponde- 
rating force  of  the  enemy,  especially 
as'to  infantry.  The  details  of  the 
afiair  are  not  arrived,  but  it  ap* 
pears  that  the  general  was  obliged 
to  retreat  In  the  direcdon  of  Bar  le 
l)uc.  From  the  most  recent  re- 
ports Bonaparte  was  himself  at  St, 
Dizier  on  the  27th,  and  it  Is  said 
his  advanced  guard  is  at  Vitcy.  It 
Would  thus  appear  that  he  is  march- 
ing after  the  allies,  or  directing 
kimself  on  theMarne  ;  but  it  is  to 
W  hope(l  diis  is  now  too  late.— -On 
die  29th,  the  army  of  Silesia, 
having  a  corps  on  the  Mame,  was 
directed  to  its  rieht,  to  advance  on 
the  great  road  of  Soissonsto  Paris ; 
general*  count  Langeron  was  on 
me  right,  near  the  village  of  La 
Villettes)  generals  D'Yorck  and 
Kleist  moved  from  the  Meaux 
route  into  that  of  Soissons,  to  make 
room  for  prince  Schwartzenberg's 
army;  generals  Sacken  and  Wo- 
ronzow  were  la  their  rear. — On 
the  28th  in  the  evening  a  very 
sharp  afiair  occurred  at  Clave  be- 
tween general  D'Yorck  knd  the 
enemy's  rear;  the  ground  they 
were  posted  on  was  very  favour- 
able for  defence  ;  and  in  a  very  se- 
vere tiraiUade  general  D'Yorck  lost 
some  hundred  men ;  but  the  enemy 
^tre  driven  back  at  all  points. 
The  6th  corps  passed  at,  Triport, 
luid  reached  Bondy  at  pight.  and 
.   18U.       •  .      .  o  . 


the  heights  of  Pantln.  The  4th 
corps  crossed  at  ^eauz,  with  the. 
guards  and  reserves  and  cavalry  ; 
die  former  was  immediately  di- 
rected to  gain  the  hieh  road  from 
Lagny  to  the  capital,  and  to  take 
post  on  the  heights  of  Chelje.  The 
3d  corps  was  to  support  die  4>th. 
The  5th. moved  to  Meaux,  and  re-' 
mained  on  the  left  of  the  Marne» 
having  their  .cavalry  at  Cressy  and 
Colomiers.-«-On  the  advance  of  tlie 
6th  corps  some  slight  resistance 
was  made  at  Villaparis  i  and  as  it 
was  necessary  to -relieve  generals 
D'Yorck  and  Kleistt  and  move 
them  more  to  the  right,  a  cessation  . 
of  hostilities  for  four  hours  was 
agreed  to  by  mutual  consent,  which 
delay  prevented  the  march  for- 
ward being  so  rapid  as  usual.--^ 
The  army  this  ni^ht  may  be  stated 
to  have  dieir  right  towards  Mont- 
martre,  and  the  left  near  the  wood 
of  Vincennes. 

Charles  Stewart,  lieut-gen. 

Proclslmation  of  marshal  prince 
8ch  wartzenberg  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris. 

Inhabitant*  of  Paris  !-*The  al- 
lied armies  are  before  Paris.  The 
object  of  their  march  towards  the 
capital  of  France  is  founded  on 
die  hope  of  a  sincere  and  lasting 
reconciliation  with  France.  The 
attempts  made  to  put  an  end  to.so 
many  misfortunes  have  been  use- 
less, because  there  exists  in  the 
verv  power  of  the  government 
which  oppresses  you,  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  jpeace.  What  ' 
Frenchman  is  there  who  is  not  con- 
vinced of  this  truth  ?— The  allied 
sovereigns  seek,  in  good  faith,  a  sa- 
lutary authority  in  France,  which 
may  cement  the  union  of  all  na- 
tions and  of  all  governments  with 
her ;  it  is  to  the  city  of  Paris  that 
it  has  fallen,  under  the  present  cir-^ 
(D)  cumstances. 
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cnmstancftSy  to  accelerate  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  wish  of  this 
city  IS  looked  for  with  that  interest 
which  a  result  of  such  importance 
must  inspire.  Let  her  declare  her- 
ielfy  and  from  that  moment  the  ar- 
my before  ber  walls  becomes  the 
support  of  her-  decisions.— Parisi-^ 
ans,  you  know  the  situation  of  your 
country,  the  conduct  of  Bordeaux, 
the  friendly  occupation  of  Lyons, 
the  evils  brought  upon  France,  and 
the  real  dispositions  of  your  fellow 
citrzens.  You  will  find  in  these 
examples  the  termination  of  foreign 
war  and  of  civil  discord ;  you  can- 
Hot  search  it  elsewhere. — The  pre- 
jervation  and  tranquillity  of  your 
city  will  be  the  object  of  the  care$ 
and  measures  whrch  the  allies  are 
ready  to  take,  in  conjunction  with 
the  authorities  and  notables,  who 
possess  the  largest  share  of  public 
estimation.  No  troops  shall  be 
quartered  upon  you.  In  these  sen- 
timents, Europe  in  arms  before  your 
walls,  addresses  you.  Hasten  to 
reply  to  the  confidence  which  she 
places  in  your  love  for  the  country» 
.and  in  your  discretion. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the 
allied  armies, 
Marshal  prince  Schwa&tzenberg. 

JUtights  of  Belkvilhi  above  Parts i 

March  30^  s.'Ven  p.  m. 
My  lord,— I  sieze  an  opportunity, 
which  offers  at  this  instant,  totrans- 
mit  to  you  an  account  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  this  day.  After  the  affair 
0f  Fere  Cfaampenoise,  the  details 
€f  which  I  had  the  honour  of  giving 
Co  your  lordship  in  xny  last  dispatch, 
ihe  united  army  of  prince  Schwart- 
^nberg  and  marshal  Blucher  pas- 
sed the  Mame  on  the  28th  and 
«9th,  atTriport  and  Meaux.— The 
enemy  oppoiBed  a  feeble  resistence 
to  the  passage  of  the  river ;  but  on 
ib$  28th  in  tbe  ^yeoingt  geooral 


D*Yorck  was  severely  engaged  near 
Claye ;  he  drove  the  enemy,  how- 
ever, at  last  from  the  woods  about 
that  place  with  very  considerable 
loss. — ^Yesterday  the  whole  army 
(with  the  exception  of  the  corps  cJf 
marshal  Wrede  and  general  Sacken, 
which  were  left  in  possession  at 
Meaux,)  advanced  upon  Paris. 
Continual  skirmishing  took  place 
with  the  enemy;  but  he  retired, 

giving  up  Pantia  on  his.  right,  and 
le  ground  in  front  of  Montmartre 
on  his  left.  It  appears  that  durinc; 
last  night  the  corps  of  marshals 
Mortier  and  Marmont  entered 
Paris.  The  garnson  which  pre- 
viously was  assembled  in  it,  was 
composed  of  a  part  of  general  Ge- 
rard's corps,  under  general  Com- 
pans,  and  a  force  ot  about  8000 
regular  troops  and  30,000  national 
guards,  under  general  Hulin,  the 
governor  of  the  town.  With  this 
force  the  enemy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  took 
up  a  position  this  momtngt  the 
right  on  the  height  of  BelleviUe 
occupying  that  town,  the  centre  oa 
the  canalde  I'Ourque,  the  left  to- 
wards Neuilly. — ^Tliis  position  was 
strong  from  the  intersected  nature 
of  the-  ground  on  its  right.  The 
heights  of  Montmartre  commanded 
the  plain  in  rear  of  the  canal  of 
rOurque,  and  added  strengA  to 
the  position  of  the  enemy.-*-The 
disposition  of  attack  for  thts  morn- 
ing was,  the  prince  royal  of  Wir- 
temberg,  forming  the  left»  marched 
upon  Vincennes ;  general  Rie&ky 
npon  Belleville }  the  guards  and 
reserves  upon  the  great  chaoss^e 
leading  from  Bondy  to  Pnii* 
Marshal  Blucher  was  to  surch 
upon  the  chausdesfrom  Soissons, 
and  attack  Montmartre.  All  the 
attack  succeeded ;  general  RetSsky 
possessed  himself  or  the  heights  off 
BeQsYiUe;  the  troops  under  his 
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orders  particularly  distin^tiished 
themselves  in  the  different  attacks 
made  by  them.*— The  village  of 
Pontin  was  carried  at  the  point  of 
4he  bayonet)  the  heights  above 
Belleville  were  carried  in  the  most 
gallant  manner  by  the  Pnissian 
guards,  these  corps  captured  4S 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  took  a  great 
number  of  prisoners.  Nearly  at 
the  time  these  successes  had  been 
obtained,  marshal  Bhicher  com» 
menced  his  attack  upon  Mont« 
martie*  The  regfment  of  Prussian 
black  hussars  made  a  most  bril- 
liant charge  upon  a  column  of  the 
enemy>  and  took  20  pieces  of  can- 
non.— At  the  moment  of  these 
decisive  advantages,  a  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  from  marshal  Marmont, 
btimating  a  desire  to  receive  any 
prop6sttioUs  that  ft  might  have 
been  intended  to  make  to  nim  by  a 
flagof  truce  which  had  previously 
J^ecti  refused  admittance.  An  ar- 
mistice was  also  proposed  by  him 
for  two  hours,  to  obtain  which,  he 
consented  to  abandon  every  posi- 
tion he  occupied  without  the  bar- 
riers of  Paris^  Prince  Schwart^^en- 
berg  agreed  to  these  terms.  Count 
Nesselrode,  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  count  Par, 
from  prince  Schwartzenberg,  were 
sent  into  the  town  to  demand  its 
surrender.— An  answer  is  just  ar- 
rived I  the  garrison  will  evacuate 
Paris  by  seven  p'clock  to-moYrow 
morning.  I  may  therefore  con- 
gratulate your  lordship  on  the  cap- 
ture of  that  capital,— The  allied 
troops  will  enter  it  tomorrow.— 
Your  lordship  will  excuse  the  hurry 
in  which  this  letter  is  written;  I 
have  only  tnne  to  give  you  the 
general  details  of  the  great  events 
^hkh  have  taken  place ;  at  such 
a  moment  it  would  be  difficult  to 
x^^press  a  feeling  of  exultation.— 
Tne  eDBperor  of  Rtusia  and  ther 


king  of  Prussia  were  present  in  all 
the  actions.  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg, by  the  decision  with  which 
he  determined  to  march  upon  the 
capital  of  France,  and  by  the  mode 
in  which  be  has  conducted  its  ad- 
vance, has  obtained  universal  ad« 
miration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

BvROHERSH,  lieut.-col.68d  reg. 

Foreign  cj^jce^  -/^rrV  9.— DiSpatches 
have  been  received  from  his  excel* 
lency  general  viscount  Cathcart; 
and  lieut.-gen.  hon.  sir  C.  Stewart, 
addressed  to  viscount  Castlereagh. 
Pam^  March  SI. 
My  lord,— the  emperor  Alexan- 
der, with  the  king  of  Pinissia, 
marched  into  Paris  this  mominfi^. 
where  they  were  received  by  sSi 
ranks  of  die  population  with  the 
warmest  acclamations*  The  win- 
dows of  the  best  houses  were  filled 
by  well-dressed  persons  waving 
white  handkerchiefs, '  and  clapping 
their  hands  s  the  populace,  mter« 
mixttd  with  many  oif  a  superior, 
class,  wefe^in  the  streets  pressing 
forward  to  see  the  emperor,  and  to 
endeavour  to  touch  his  horse.  The? 
general  cry  was  "  Vive  Tempereur 
Alexandre ! "  -  «  Vive  notre  libe* 
rateur  !"  «<  Vive  le  roi  de  Prusse  P' 
Very  many  persons  appeared  with 
white  cockades,  and  there  was  a 
considerable  cry  of  «*Vive  Louis 
♦XVIII.  !•'  "  Vive  les  Bourbons !" 
which  gradually  mcreased.  Their 
imperial  and  royal  majesties  pro-^ 
ceeded  to  Champs  £lys6es,'  where 
a  great  part  of  the  army  passed  in 
review  before  them,  and,  as  usual, 
in  the  most  exact  order.  His  im- 
perial majesty  b  lodged  In .  the, 
house  of  M.  Talleyrand,  prince  of 
Beneveflto.  It  is  inipossible  to  de- 
scribe the  scenes  6f  this  day  in  the 
compass  of  a  dispfitch ;  the  most 
striking  were,,  the  national  guard 
(D  2)  in 
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in  tbeir  mn£orm,  and  anned>  clear* 
V  ing  the  avenues  for  the  troops  of 
^the  allies  passing  tbroaghy  in  all 
the  pomp  of  militaiT  parade^  the 
day  after  a  severe  action^  The  peo- 
ple of  Paris,  whose  political  send- 
^  xnents  have  at  all  times  been  mani- 
fested by'  the  strongest  indication, 
imanimons  intheircry  for  peace,  and 
a  chanee  of  dynasty,  enjoying  the 
tpectiacleof  the  entry  into  die  capital 
c«  France  of  an  invadingarmy,  as  a 
blessing  and  a  deliverance.  A  rope 
placed  round  the  neck  of  toe 
statue  of  Napoleon,  on  the  Colonne 
ie  la  Grande  Arm^e,  and  the  peo« 
pie  amused  with  pulling  it,  and 
crying  "  A  has  le  tyran."  Much 
was  said  in  the  crowd  of  their  wish 
for  the  restoration  of  amicable  re- 
lations widi  Great  Britain.  The 
.  occupation  of  Lyons  and  of  Bor- 
deaux was  known  to  all  the  people, 
as  also  the  circumstance  of  the  de- 
clarations at  the  latter  place  in  fa- 
vour of  LfOuis  XVI IL  and  the  dis- 
play of  the  white  cockade;  but 
not  the  independence  of  Holland. 
The  events  which  have  led  to  the 
occupation  of  Paris,  will  be  under- 
itood  from  the  following  recapjtu* 
lation:-«^Sjnce  the  battle  of  Brij 
,cnne,  on  the  1st  February,  the 
enemy  has  shewn  no  inclination  to 
fight  a  g;eneral  battle  against  the 
united  force  of  the  allies,  but  as 
.  used  the  utmost  activity  to  attack 
all  detachments.  In  the  latter  end 
pf  February,  field  marshal  Blucher 
crossed  the  Mame,  and  moved  upon 
/Ep6may,  Soissons,  and  Laon,  to 
meet  and  unite  with  the  corps 
moving  from  the  northern  army, 
tad  those  which  had  been  relieved 
from  the  blockade  of  fortresses  near 
the  Rhine.  The  galbnt  and  well- 
fought  actions  which  took  place 
,  between  Soissons,  Laon,  and 
Rheims,  having  been  detailed  m  the 
teponi  by  colooel  Lowei  and  other 


oflcers.  During  thete  operadom 
on  the  right,  the  niarsfaal  princa 
Schwartzenberg  drew  bacK  the 
corps  which  reinained  with  him  pa 
die  left,  and  detached  to  reinforce 
the  army  between  Dijon,  Lyons* 
and  Geneva,  receiving  at  the  same 
time,  and  distributing  the  velites 
from  Hungary,  and  omer  Austrian 
reinforcements  ^  his  army,  which 
had  occupied  the  cosntry  between 
ttie  Seine  and  the  Yonne,  with 
'posts  at  Auurre,  Fontainbleau^ 
Melun,  and  Mormont,  and  which 
had  patroled .into  the  suburbs  of 
Orleans  (near  which  city  general 
Seslarini  took  some  hundred  pri* 
soners)  having  &Uen  back  to  the 
Aube,  where  the  affair  of  Bar-snr* 
Aube  took  phice  on  the  13th. 
After  this  affnir  the  prince  field* 
marshal  re^)ccupied  Troyes,  Aui- 
erre.  Sens,  and  Pont-sur.Seine» 
Napoleon,  having  4^^^^  ^  E^ 
nezal  action,  which  field-manaal 
Blucher  repeatedly  offered  near 
Laon,  returned  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mame,  and  indicated  aa  inten«» 
tion  of  resuming  ofiensive  oper* 
ations  against  me  grand  army. 
The  comerences  at  Chatillon  were 
terminated  on  the  19th  inst.  aiKlon 
that  day  the  French  army  moved 
upon  Arcis,  behind  which  die  corps 
commanded  by  field-marshal  count 
Wrede  was  posted.  The  allies 
under  the  prince  Schwartzenberg, 
viz.  the  Sd,  ith,  and  6th  corps,  tun* 
der  the  prince  royal  of  Wirtembeig, 
and  the  5th  under  field-marshal 
Wrede,  with  the  whole  reserve, 
were  concentrated  on  the  Aube, 
near.  Pougy  and  Arcis,  and  a 
general  attack  was  made  bv  the 
allies  on  the  SOth,  in  whicn  the. 
enemy  was  defeated  at  all  p(»iti 
with  great  loss,  and  Arcis  was  re« 
taken.  At  this  juncture.  Napo- 
leon formed  the  desperate  and  ez- 
ttaordiavy  ^aa  of  pasraig  between 
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die  armies  of  die  allies^  and  bf 
striking  at  their  communications 
with  the  Rhii«e,  intending  at  the 
same  time  to  liberate  the  garrison 
of  Metz,  For  this  purpose  he 
moved  by  Chalons  on  Vitry  and 
St.  Dizier,  bis  head-quarters  being 
on  the  22d«at  Obcorote,  between 
the  two  latter  places.  Vitry  was 
held  by  a  small  Prussian  garrison, 
which  refused  to  surrender.  The 
extent  and  nature  of  this  project 
was  fully  ascertained  on  the  S^Sd. 
A  movement  was  immediately  re- 
served, upon  Vitry,  to  secure  that 
plkce,  and  to  endeavour  to  cut  off 
the  corps  of  marshal  Macdonald, 
said  to  be  on  the  left  bank'  of  the 
Mame,  between  Chalons  and  Vitry, 
to  operate  a  junction  with,  the 
troops  under  general  Winzinge- 
rode,  which  had  moved  upon  Cha- 
lons, and  to  unite  both  armies. 
Their  majesties  the  emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  left 
Troyes  the  20th,  and  had  their 
quarters  at  Pougy,  The  emperor 
of  Austria  moved  his  quarters  on 
the  19th  to  Bar-sur-Seine,  with  all 
the  cabinet  ministers,  and  came  the 
21st  to  Bar-sur-Aube.  On  the. 
evenihg  of  the  23d  the  army  broke 
tip  from  Pougy,  and  having  march- 
ed by  Ramerne  and  Dompierre, 
assembled  at  day-break  near  Som- 
mepuis ;  but  the  corps  of  marshal 
Macdonald  had  crossed  the  Mame 
the  preceding  day,  before  it  could 
b€ -intercepted.  On  the  24th  the 
junction  with  general  Winzinge- 
f  ode  was  eiiected  at  Vitry  and  Cha- 
lons, and  the  Silesian  army  came 
within  reach  of  co-operating  with 
the  grand  drmy.  On  the  25th,  ge^ 
neral  Winzineerode,  with  his  own 
and  severs^  outer  corps  of  cavaAry, 
being  left  to  observe  the  enemy,  the 
United  allied  force  began  its  move- 
menty   by  rapid   and    continued 


marches  upon  Paris.  The  corpi 
of  marshal  Mortier  and  Marmont 
wefe  found  at  Vitry  and  Somme- 
sons,  and  were  driven  back  with 
loss,  and  pursued  in  the  direction 
of  Paris.  On  the  25th,  the  em- 
'  peror,  the  king,  and  fidd-marshal 
the  prince  Scpwartzenber^  were 
at  Ferre  Champenoise,  and  on  die 
2e>th  at  Treffaux.  Field-marshal 
Blucher  was  at  Etoges  on  the  26thy  . 
and  continued  to  march  on  Meauz 
by  Montmirail.  In  the  course  of 
that  week  not  less  than  100  can- 
non and  9,000  prisoners  were  taken, 
with  several  general  officers.  At 
the  affair  near  Ferre  Champenoise, 
colonel  Rapatel,  late  aide-de-camp 
to  general  Moreau,  was  unfortu- 
nately killed,  while  exhorting  the 
French  to  surrender ;  and  colonel 
Neil  Campbell,  who  is  on  this  ser- 
vice, and  who  has  been  with  the 
advanced  Russian  corps  in  all  the 
affairs  since  his  return  from  the 
siege  of  Dantzig,^  was  severelr 
wounded,  having  been  run  through 
the  body  by  a  Russian  lancer,  who 
mistook  him  for  an  enemy  during 
one  of  the  chai'ges )  I  am  happy  to 
say  there  was  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect his  recovery.  On  the  27th, 
the  imperial  and  royal  head-quar* 
ters  were  at  Colomiers,  and  the 
Silesian  army  reached  Meauz.  On 
the  28th,  head-quarters  at  Quincy. 
Bridges  were  prepared  at  Meaux 
and  Triport.  The  Silesian  army 
advanced  to  Claye,  in  front  dF 
which  town  a  severe  action  took 
place,  in  which  the  enemy  was  re-  ' 
pulsed.  On  the  29th,  the  emperor 
and  the  king,  with  field-marshal 
prince  Schwartzenb^rg,  crossed  the 
Mame  at  Meaux ;  and  the  enemy 
being  still  in  possession  of  the  woods 
near  Ville  Paris  and  Bondi,  he 
was  attacked  and  driven  be/ond 
Bond!  towards  Pantin  %  the  hea^ 
(D  d)         ^uartert 
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5[uarten  were  .  established  at^  the 
bnner  of  those  places.  Field- 
xnarshal  Blucher  the  same  day 
marched  iq  two  columns  to  the 
rights  pointing  upon  Montmartre^ 
through  Mory,  Draucev,  and  St. 
Denis.  The  enemy  had  improved 
the  defences  which  die  ground  af* 
forded  on  MontmarttCy  and  in 
front  o£  it*  by  redoubts  and  batte* 
riesy  and  had  a  considerable  force 
of  regular  troops  near  the  villages 
of  Pantin,  Romainvillc,  and  Belle 
Ville.  The  navigable  canal,  the 
woods 'and  houses,  together  with 
some  ground,  so  deep  as  to  be  nearly 
impassable  for  horses,  afforded  con* 
slderable  means  of  resistance,  A 
disposition  for  a  general  attaok 
having  been  made  on.  the  30th, 
the  6th  corp^  supported  by  the 
grenadiers  and  reserve,  was  en- 
caged at  an  early  hour  to  prevent 
me  enemy  from  holding  Pantin. 
The  remainder  of  the  troops,  under 
the  prince  royal  of  Wirtemberg, 
was  to  turn  the  enemy  on  his  right, 
and  to  push  on  to  occupy  in  suc- 
cession all  the  heights  on  the  left  of 
the  road  to  Belleville  inclusive. 
The  day  was  considerably  advanced 
before  the  troops  reached  their  se*^ 
veral  positions,  and  the  enemy  made 
«  determined  resistance,  especiaUy 
at  the  village  of  Pantiil ;  the  whole 
of  his  forpe  was  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Treviso,  the  right  wing  by 
the  duke  <^  Ragusa.  A  message 
bad  been  sent  on  the  29ih  to  depre- 
cate resistance,  and  to  ei^plain  that 
it  must  be  vain,  as  the  whole  army 
was  present;  but  the  messenger 
was  not  received.  In  the  evemng 
of  the  30th,  count  Nesselrode  was 
adihitted  within  the  barriers  of 
f  aris;  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  emperor's  aides-de-camp  was 
sent  to  marshal  Marmont,  who 
il|;reed  that  all  firing  should  gease 


in  half  an  hour,^  if  the  allied  so*' 
yereigns  would  consent  that  no 
part  of  the  army  should  pass  the 
barrier  of  Paris  that  night.  This 
was  consented  to,  and  the  enemy 
withdrew  from  Montmartre  within 
the  town.  The  advanced  corps 
bivouacked  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
town.  The  emperor  returned  to 
Bondi  with  the  tield^marshal,  an4 
at  four  in  the  morning  the  deputies 
of  the  city  arrived.  Seventy  can- 
non, three  colours,  and  500  men^ 
were  taken  ;  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  of  the  enemy  was 
very  considerable,  but  this  victory 
was  not  gained  withotit  some  lose 
on  the  part  of  the  allies. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

Cathcart* 

I 
^  Paris  t  Jipril  I  • 
My  lord,  I  have  the  honour  to 
annex  herewith  a  copy  of  the  capi« 
tulation  of  the  city  of  Fsuris.  I  - 
feel  it  impQssible  to  convey  to  yonr 
lordship  an  accurate  idea  of  a  just 
description  of  the  scene  that  pre* 
sented  itself  yesterday  in  this  capt« 
tal,  when  his  imperial  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  prince  Schwartzen* 
berg,  made  their  entry  at  the  head 
of  die  allied  troops.  The  enthu* 
siasm  and  exultation  that  was  ei* 
hibited  must  have  very  far  exceed* 
ed  what  the  most  €anguine  and  de« 
voted  friend  of  the  ancient  dynasty 
of  France  could  have  pictured* to 
his  own  mind ;  and  those  who  are 
less  personally  interested,  but  equal* 
ly  ardent  in  that  cause,  could  no 
longer  hesiute  in  pronouncing 
that  the  restoration  oi  their  legiti- 
mate king,  the  downfall  of  Bona* 
parte»  and  the  desire  of  peace,  has 
become  the  first  and  dearest  wish 
of  the  Parisians,  who  have  by  the 
events  of  the  last  two  days  been 
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emancipated  from  a  system  of  ter- 
ror and  despotism  impossible  to  de- 
s€rtl>e,  v/hile  tlwy  have  been  kept 
in  an  ignorance,  by  the  arts  of  false- 
hood and  deceit,  incredible  for  an 
enlightened  people,  and  incompre- 
hensible to  the  reflecting  part  of 
mankind.  The  eavalry,  under  his 
imperial  highness  the  grand  arch- 
duke Constantine,  and  the  guards. 
of  all  the  difii^rent  allied  forces, 
were  formed  in  columns,  early  in 
the  morning,  on  the  road  from 
Bondi  to  Paris.  The  emperor  of 
Russia,  with  all  his  staff,  his  gene- 
rals, and  their  suites  present,  pro- 
ceeded to  Pantin,  where  the  king 
cf  Prussia  joined  him  with  a  simi- 
-  lar  cortage ;  these  sovereigns,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  princes  in  the 
army,  together  with  the  prince 
field-marsnal,  and  the  Austrian  etat- 
. major,  passed  through  the  Faux- 
bourg  St.  Martin,  and  entered  the 
barrier  of  Paris  about  eleven  o'clock, 
the  Cossacks  of  the  guard  forming 
the  advance  of  fiie  march.  Already 
was  tiie  crowd  so  enormous,  as 
well  as  the  acclamations  so  gteat, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  move  for- 
ward ;  but  before  the  monarchs 
reached  die  Porte  de  St.  Martin,  to 
turn  on  the  Boulevards,  there  was 
a  moral  impossibility  of  proceed- 
ing ;  ail  Paris  seemed  to  be  assem- 
bled and  concentrated  in  one  spot; 
one  animus,  or  spring,  evidently 
directed  all  their  movements;  they 
thronged  in  such  masses  round  the 
emperor  and  the  king,  that  with 
all  their  condescending  and  graci- 
ous familiarity,  extending  their 
Jiands  on  all  sides,  it  was  m  vain 
to  attempt  to  satisfy  the  populace. 
They  were  positively  eaten  up 
amidst  the  cries  of  **  Vive  I'empe- 
reur  Alexandre  !**  "  Vive  le  roi  de 
•Prtsse !"  *•  Vive  nos  liberateurs  I" 
^mxrJiid'  the  air  alone  resound  with 


these  peals,  for  with  louder  accb- 
mations,  if  possible,  they  ^  we« 
mingled  with  those  of  "  Vive  le 
rpi !"  «  Vive  Louis-  XVIII. !!' 
"Vive  les  Bourbons!"  A  bas  le 
tyran!"  The  white  cockade  ap- 
peared very  generally ;  many  of 
the  national  guards,  wh6m  I  saw» 
wore  tliem.  The  clamorous  ap* 
plause  of  the  multitude  was  se- 
conded by  a  similar  demonstration 
from  all  the  houses  along  the  line 
to  the  Champs  £lys6es ;  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, as  well  as  the  fair  hands 
that  waved  them,  seemed  in  conti- 
nued requisition.  In  short,  mj' 
lord,  to  have  an  idea  of  such  a  ma^ 
'nifestation  of  electric  feeling  as 
Paris  displayed,  it  must  have  been 
witnessed-^my  humble  descriptiob 
cannot  make  you  conceive  it.  The 
sovereigns  halted  in<  the  Champs 
Elysees,  where  the  troops  defiled 
before  them  in  the  most  admirable 
order,  and  the  head-quarters  were 
establislied  at  Paris.  I  have  die 
honour  to  annex  the  declaration  of 
the  emperor  Alexander.  Bona- 
parte, it  now  appears,  moved  his 
army  from  Troyes,  by  Sens,  to* 
wards  Fontainbleau,  where,  I  sup- 
pose, the  debris  of  marshals  Mor* 
tier  and  Marmont's  corps  will  join 
him.  He  arrived  at  Fromont  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  would 
have  been  in  Paris,  had  it  not  been 
in  possession  of  the  allies.  Oii 
hearing  what  had  occurred,  he  re- 
tired to  Corbeil,  and  from  thence 
has  probably  collected  his  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fontauibieau, 
which  cannot  amount  to  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  men.  That 
he  may  make  a  desperate  attempt 
I  think  probable,  if  his  army  stands 
by  him,  ^ich  w  jll  be  questionable^ 
if  the  senate  and  nation  pronounces 
itself.  The  allied  armies  march  to^ 
morrow  (with  the  exception  c^  the 
(O  i)  guards 


guards  asid  reserves,  who  remain 
here)  towards  Fontainbleau,  and 
will  take  up  a  position^  or  be  regu- 
lated by  the  movements  of  Bona*, 
parte. 

Charles  SxEWAar,  lieut*-gen* 

CAPITULATION  OF  PARIS. 

The  four  hours*  armistice  which 
bad  beeiv  agreed  upon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treating  on  the  conditions 
relative  to  the  occupation  of  the 
city  of  Parisy  and  to  tlie  retreat  of 
the  French  corps  therein^  having' 
led  to  an  arrangement  to  that  ef- 
fect ;  the  undersigned,  after  being 
duly  authorised  by  the  respective 
'  commanders  of  the  opposed  forces, 
have  adjusted  and  signed  tlie  fol- 
lowing articles: 

Article  1 ,  The  corps  of  the  mar<r 
shals  dukes  of  Treviso  and  Ragusa 
shall  evacuate  the  city  of  Paris  on 
the  SI  St  of  Marchy  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.-^Art.  2*  They 
shall  tak^  with  them  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  their  corps  d*arm6e.-*- 
Art.  3.  Hostilities  shall  not  recom- 
mence until  two  hours  after  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  city,  that  is  to  say, 
on  th^Slst  of  March,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.-*- Art.  4-.  All  the 
arsenals,  military  establishments, 
work-shops,  and  magazines,  shall 
be  left  in  th^  same  state  that  they 
were  in  previous  to  the  present  ca- 
pitulation beingproposed.-r^Art.  rf. 
The  national  or  city  gUard  is  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  troops  of 
the  line.  It  is  either  to  be  kept  on 
foot,  or  disarmed,  or  disbanded, 
according  to  the  ulterior  disposi^ 
tlons  of  the  sdlied  powers.-t»Art.  6. 
The  corps  of  the  municipal  gendar- 
merie shall.  In  every  respect,  share 
the  hte  of  the  national  guard.*^— 
Art.  7. 1'he  wounded  and  Uie  strag- 
glers  remaining;  in  Paris  after  seven 
o'clock  shall  be  prisoners  of  war.^^ 
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Art.  8.  The  city  of  Parii  is  lecoib- 
mended  to  the  generosny  of  tht 
high  allied  powers. 
.  Done  at  Parts,  the  81  st  of  March| 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
(Signed)  Count  Orlqpf,  aide-de- 
camp of  his    majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the 
K  ussias* 
Colonel  count  Paar,  aide* 
de-camp  general  of  mar* 
shal    prince   Schwart- 
zenberg. 
(Signed)  Colonel  Baroy  Fabribr, 
atuched  to    the  etat- 
major  of  his  excellency 
the  marshal   duke  oi 
Raeusa. 
Colond  Dbnys,  first  aide« 
de-camp  of  his  excel- 
lency the  marshal  duke 
of  Ragusa. 
Foragn-officff  April  g. 
Dispatches  have  been  this  day 
received  at  this  office  from  general 
lord  Cathcart,  K.  T.  announcing 
the  abdication    of   the  crown  of 
France    and    Italy,  by   Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  in  terms  of  which  tlH? 
following  is  a  translation  t 

**  The  allied  powers  having  pro- 
claimed that  the  emperor  Napoleon 
was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  re<$« 
tablishment  of  the  peace  of  Europe ; 
the  emperor  Napoleon,  faithfiil  to 
his  oath,  declares,  that  he  renounces 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  thrones 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  that  there 
is  no  personal  sacrifice,  even  that  of 
life,  which  he  is  not  ready  to  make 
to  the  interest  of  France, 
*^  Done  at  the  palace  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  the  —.April  1814.^ 

SUPPLEMENT   TO    THE    LONDON 
GAXSTTE       E1;TRA0R0INARY|; 

April  9. 

ForagU'Ojicet  AprU^* 
Colonel  Lowe  a]:rived  this  Qigi^t 

at 
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fit  this  office  with  the  following 

dispatches   from  lord    viscount 

Burgher  sh.\ 

Parist  Jprit  7. 

My  lord,  tlie  great  events  which 
have  of  late  occuped  in  this  capital 
will  be  best  detailed  to  you  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  assembled  at 
this  place.  The  corps  of  marshal 
Marmont,  amounting  to  12,000 
men,  passed  in  the  night  of  the 
4th  within  the  lines  occupied  by  the 
allied  troops.  This  corps  has  taken 
its  cantonments  near  Versailles. 
Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald,  ac- 
companied by  general  Caulain- 
courty  arrived  at  the  same  time,  as 
bearers  of  Bonaparte's  proposal,  to 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  senate 
and  the  people  of  France,  and  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  This 
proposition  not  having  been  agreed 
to,  he  has  now  surrendered  himself 
to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  The 
cenate  have  this  day  announced  the 
adoption  pf  a  constitution  for  the 
government  of  France,  under  the 
dominion  of  their  anttcnt  line  of 
.kings.  There  seems  no  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  nation.  All  have 
obeyed  the  call  of  the  provisional 
government*  Bonaparte  stands 
alone  and  unprotected  in  a  country 
where,  but  a. few  days  past,  he  dis- 
posed at  pleasure  of  the  lives  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  thi$  concluding 
scene  of  the  most  memorable  aera 
Yirhich  history  records,  it  is  impos- 
sible, my  lord,  I  should  resist  a 
feeling  of  public  duty,  prompted 
also  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  and 
affectioQ,  in  calling  your  attention 
t<f  the  able  and  distmguished  man- 
ner in  which  prince  Schwartzenbere 
has  conducted  the  operations  of  this 
campai^.  Exclusively  of  the  ta- 
lent which  he  has  marked  when  in 
the  field  of  battle,  to  the  successes 
which  have  ever  attended  his  ca- 
ftetf  the  world  will  still  look  with 


almost  increased  admiration  to  thft 
conduct  he-  has  pursued  «nce  his 
entry  into  Paris.  Where  conctlia«> 
tion,  where  every  kind  feeling -of 
the  heart,  was  required  to  change 
a  system  of  carnage  and  desolatioa 
to  the  protection  of  a  people,  but 
of  late  a  most  bitter  enemy,  the 
character  of  prince  Schwartzenberg 
secured  to  him  success.  More  se* 
curity,  more  order,  nerer  reigned 
in  this  capital.  Peace  and  tranquilli- 
ty, the  happy  omens  may  we  hope  of 
the  future  regenerated  state  oz  £a» 
rope,  exist  here  amidst  the  troops 
of  every  nation,  in  spite  of  feelings 
lately  x^  so  groat  hostility.  From 
his  great  ai}d  exalted  situatioiiy 
from  the  virtues  which  adorn  h» 
character,  the  emperor  of  Russia 
has  been  best  able  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  pritice  Schwartzenbeig^ 
In  token  of  the  esteem  he  bean 
him,  and  in  estimation  of  his  gre^ 
services,  he  has  decorated  him  with  - 
the  grand  order  of  St.Andrew4 
and  has  presented  it  in  diamonds* 
B u  RG  H  fiiL  s H,  leut,-coI.  QSd  rcgm 

Paritf  jffril  7» 
My  lord,  Bonaparte  having  ac^ 
cepted  the  conditions  proposed  to 
him,  marshals  Ney  and  ^cdonaldf 
and  general  Caulaincotbt,  havethic 
day  arranged  with  prince  Schwar^ 
zenber^  the  following  line  of  deu 
marcation  to  be  observed  between 
the  allied  and  French  armies:^ 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the 
allies  will  occupy  the  right  bank 
of  that  river,  and  in  addition  the 
southern  limits  of  the  departments; 
1st.  of  the  Lower  Seine*  2d*  of 
the  Oise.  3d.  t>f  the  Seine  and 
Oise.  4th,  of  the  Seine  and  Mameu 
5th.  of  the  Yonne.  6th.  of  the 
Cote  d'Or,  7th.  of  the  Saone 
.and  IfOire.  8tb*,  of  the  iUioneu 
9th.  oJF  the  Isere  as  far  as  Mount 
Ceaifi.  Qxv4be  tide  of  lord  W^ 
lin£tQD> 
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lingtoOf  it  has  been  decided,  that 
the  line  of  demarcation  shsill  be 
fixed  according  to  the  ground  oc* 
cupted  by  his  army,  and  the  one 
opposed  to  hun,  at  the  moment  the 
coariers  now  dispatched  shall  reach 
him. 

Bi>aGHER8H»  lieut-coU  * 

SWINBLIKG. 

12.  A  gan^  of  swindlers  has  been 
detected,  which,  perhaps,  for  deep 
laid  schemes  of  depredations,  has 
but  seldom  been  .  exceeded.     For 
this  purpose  chambers  inCleroent's- 
inn  were 'hired,  which  one  of  the 
gang    occupied,   as   an  attornej, 
where  there  were  papers  and  books, 
with  writing  going  forward,  like 
mof  other  office  for  regular  business ; 
l>nt  the  papers  are  proved  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  fraud,  such  as  plau^ 
dble  advertisements  in  the  public 
papers,  to  deceive  the  unguarded, 
and  a  variety  d  schemes  on  paper, 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder.  Many 
dF  the  advertisements  of  cases  of 
real  dixtress  they  had  caused  to  be 
inserted,  and  thus  obtained  subscnp- 
tions  to  a  very  great  extent;  the 
Tespecubility  of  a  supposed  attor- 
ney's office,  in  an  inn  of  court  ena- 
tiid  them  to  carry  on  their  depre- 
dations witnout  suspicion.   ^  One  of 
their  advertisements    was  headed 
^  misery  unparalleled  ;'*  it  went  on 
to  state  the  case  of  a  widow  con- 
fined in  child-'bed,  surrounded  by 
lier  numerous  o£fispring,  and  afflic- ' 
led  widi  complicated  misfortunes. 
It  then  proceeds,  in  very  pathetic 
language,  to  solicit  a  further  boun- 
cy m  addition  to  what  she  had  al- 
mdy  received,  and  directs  the  sub- 
wriptions  to  be  paid  at  a  house,  veiy 
vespectable  in  appearance,  in  Macl- 
doz-street,  Hanover-square,  which 
belonged  to  the  gang ;  at  the  office 
In  Clement's-inn,  and  other  places 
connected  with  them.    To  give  die 
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whole  additional  plausibility,  they 
had  the  case  hand^mely  printed  oa 
the  best  wove  paper,  and  sent  in 
great  numbers  to  humane  persons 
m  the  form  of  a  letter,  with  a  cer- 
tificate, by  SL,  student  in  midwifery 
of  one  of  the  principal  hospitals; 
assigning  as  a  reason  for  adopting   ' 
that  mode   of  address,   its  being 
cheaper  than  advertising.   This  im- 
posing address  appears  to  have  had 
the  desired  effect  on  a  great  num- 
ber pf  those  whose  hearts  ^nd  pock- 
ets are  always  open  to  the  afflicted. 
The  gang  had  got  possession  of  a 
number  of  houses  for  carrying  on 
their  schemes  of  depredation,,  some 
of  them  in  the  most  respectable 
neighbourhoods  in  London.    They 
contrived  to  live  rent-free,  in  most 
of  the  houses  which  they  occupied* 
by  means  of  one  of  them  getting  pos- 
session of  the  houses  by  a  false  cha- 
racter, and  giving  it  up  to  another 
of  the  gang,  whom  the  landlord  had 
no.  claim  upon.    The  discovery  of 
the  gang  was  made  by  a  youth, 
lately  from  Gloucestershire,  of  die 
same  of  J.  B.  Shepherd,  who  an- 
swered one  of  their  plausible  adver- 
tisements.   When  he    applied    in 
Clement's-inn,  he  saw  aman  calling 
himself  Andrew  Thompson,  who 
appeared  to  be  an  attorney,  smd  a 
young  man  acting  as  his  clerk; 
having  been  referred  to  this  office 
from  reele's  cofiS^e-house^  where  the 
advertisement  referred  to.   Thomp- 
son told  the  youth  that  the  place  to 
be  disposed  of  was  in  a  life-insu- 
rance  office,  for  which  a  premium 
of  30/.  was  expected.    The  ^outh 
took  time  to  consult  with  his  friends. 
After  several  interviews  with  his 
friends,  the  business  was  settled  that 
-the  youth  should  have  the  place  at 
the  advanced  sum  of  35/.  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  favour,  some  other 
persons  having  offered  50^  for  it. 
Shepherd  paid  the  S5h  and  received 
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a  receipt*  signed  G.  Hutton  and  co. 
and  he  unaerstood  htm  to  belong 
id  the  firm.  Shepherd  was  after- 
wards introduced  to  an  old  gentle- 
man in  Maddox-stretty  who  passed 
as  the  principal  in  the  insurance- 
office,  and  signed  a  document  pur- 
porting to  be  nis  appointment.  He 
was  then  informed,  that  his  salary 
would  not  commence  till  Lady-day, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  wanted 
to  commence  business  till  the  first 
of  the  month  following.  From  a 
variety  of  suspicious  circumstances, 
Shepherd  and  his  friends  applied  to 
Bow-street  office,  when  Mr.  Nares, 
having  received  a  full  description  of 
the  transaction,  had  no  doubt  but 
the  whole  was  a  deception,  especi- 
ally when  he  heard  he  was  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  place  on  the 
first  of  ApriL  Mr.  Nares,  there- 
fore, directed  T.  Jones  to  bring 
Thompson,  the  pretended  attorney 
of  Clements«>inn,  before  him.  On 
his  being  taken  into  custody,  he  ap- 
peared to  feel  extremely  indignant, 
stating  himself  to  be  merely  an  at- 
torney in  the  business:  but  on 
being  brought  to  the  office,  he  was 
recognised  oy  Bishop  as  having 
j»een  often  in  custody  on  similar 
charges ;  that  being  the  case,  Mr. 
Nares  sent  Jones  to  seize  the  papers, 
books,  8cc, ;  and  on  their  being  ex- 
amined, they  proved  that  the  most 
nefarious  practises  had  been  carry- 
ing on.  Bishop  was  dispatched  to 
apprehend  the  pretended  principal 
of  the  insurance-office,  in  Maddox- 
street,  who  called  himself  John  Ma^ 
SCO,  and  whose  papers  were  also 
seized.  They  also  corresponded  in 
infamy  with  those  seized  at  Cle- 
mentVinn.  They  were  committed. 
This  J.  Mason  proves  to  be  John 
Eccles,  who  was  tried  about  thirty 
years  ago  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
•f^oteoced  to  transportation.  . 


On  Wednesday,  another  czae  ' 
was  gone  into,  similar  to  th&  abov«» 
From  the  friends  of  George  Crowp 
a  youth  16  years  of  age,  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Crow,  who  keeps  the  gate  at 
the  stable-yard,  St.  James's, Thomp- 
son obuined  SOi.  for  a  place  in  thff 
insurance-office.  Samuel  Maine^ 
the  uncle  pf  the  youth,  stated,  that 
he  answered  the  advertisement  and 
received  a  letter  desiring  him  to  call 
at  Clement's- inn,  where  he  hads6* 
veral  interviews  with  Thompson. 
Mason  carried  on  the  farce  to  sudi 
an  extent  as  to  write  to  the  boy*$ 
schoolmaster  28  miles  out  of  Lon- 
don, for  his  character  as  to  morali 
and  abilities,  and  received  such  a 
flattering  answ^er,  that  Mason  said 
he  should  pay  particular  attentkn 
to  his  improvement  in  the  office.  At 
length,  Mr,  Maine  gave  Thompson 
a  oieck  for  30/.  on  a  banker,  and 
Thompson  gave  him  a  similar  i^ 
ceipt,  without  a  stamp»  and  signed 
it  Hutton  and  co.— Several  gentfe- 
men  attended,  and  proved  their 
having  given  money  to  Thompson 
and  Mason,  in  consequence  of  th^ 
advertising  distressed  cases.  Wit- 
nesses were  ordered  to  be  advertised 
for. — ^Theptisoners  werecommitted 
for  further  examination ;  and  Mr« 
Nares  informed  them  if  their  cases 
^were  only  considered  frauds,  he 
should  expect  their  bail  in  each  case 
400/.  and  two  sureties  in  2Q0/.  and 
24  hours  notice. 

.  IS.  The  Hebrus  frigate,  of  M 
guns,  captain  Palmer,  has  captured 
a  beautiful  French  frigate,  of  44 
guns,  called  the  Etoile.  The  action: 
took  place  on  the  27th  ult.  near  La 
Hogne,  and  lasted  for  two  hooit 
and  eight  mindtes,  in  which  the 
enemy  had  40  men  killed  and  7S 
wounded  ;  and  the  Hebrus  16  piea 
killed  and  25  wounded ;  both  flbipi 
are  very  muCh  cu;  up  in  their  masofp 
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sails,  rigging,  &c.  The  French 
irigate  lost  her  znizen  mast.  The 
Etoile  has  been  out  of  port  about 
lour  months,  in  company  with  the 
Sultane,  during  which  time  they 
had  captured  17  vessels,  and  were 
TCturninc;  to  port,  when  the  Hanni- 
bal and  Hebrus  fell  in  with  them. 
,  The  name  of  the  French  frigate 
which  has  been  captured  by  the  Ma- 
iestic  off  Madeira  is  the  Terpsichore, 
The  Majestic  fell  in  with  this  frigate, 
in  company  with  the  Atalante,  and. 
Without  the  loss  of  a  man,  captured 
and  carried  the  former  into  Madei- 
ra ;  the  Atalante  made  her  escape* 
The  list  of  iTrench  frigates  captured 

•  within  these  few  months  will,  there- 
fore, stand  thus : — The  Trave,  We- 
ser,  Iphigenie,  Alcmene,  Clorinde, 
Sultane,  Etoile,  Terpsichore,  and 
it  is  believed,  the  Sirius. 

An  unfortunate  action  took  place 
through  mistake,  near  Lisbon,  be- 
tween th^  duke  of  Montrose  packet 
and  the  Primrose  sloop  of  war.  By 
an  extract  from  the  dul^e  of  Mont- 
rose*s  log,  it  appeared  that  the  ac- 
tion commenced  at  half-past  seven 
P*  M.  and  lasted,  broadside  to 
broadside,  within  half-pistol  shot, 
till  a  <juarter*before  nine,  when  the 
Primrose  attempted  td  carry  the 
packet  by  boarding,  but  was  gallant- 
ly resisted,  and  so  much  damaged 
as  to  oblige  her  to  haul  off  at  nine 
o'clock.  The  Primrose  again  came 
down,  and  recommenced  the  action, 
Which  was  continued  with  the  same 
unabated  spirit  on  both  sidles  until 
ten  minutes  before  ten,  when  the 
Primrose  hailed,  and  asked  what 
ship  it  was?  The  mistake  was 
soon  discovered.   The  loss  on  board 

the  packet  is  lieutenant  and  adju- 
tant Andrews^  of  the  60th  regiment 
(a  passenger),  and  the  master  killed, 
and  10  men  wounded.  The  loss 
on  board  the  Pximrose  is  her  master 
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and  4  men  killed,  and  13  wounded. 
The  circumstance  attending  this  un- 
happy rencontre  seem  to  require  in- 
vestigation. 

The  John  Palmer  Eastindiaman, 
a  country  ship  from  Bengal  and 
Bourbon  to  London,  was  totally 
lost  on  the  9th  ult.  off  Ovar,  and 
all  on  board  perished  ! 

COURT  OF  kino's  BENCH. 

Morgan  v.  Harvey. 

19.  This  was  an  action  brought 
by  the  assignee  of  Messrs,  Reynolds 
and  Kendall,  bankrupts,  wine  and 
brandy  merchants,  of  Siavage-gar- 
dens,  against  Mr.  Daniel   Whittle 
Harvey,  attorney,  wjio   lately  ap- 
peared as  candidate  for  the  situation 
of  member  of  parliament  for  Col- 
chester.   The  action  was  founded 
on  the  statute  of  usury,  in  a  loan6f 
1500/.  made  by  the  defendant  to  the 
bankrupts.     It  appeared  that   the 
bankrupts  were  in  want  of  moneyt 
and   having  been  long    connected 
with  the  defendant,  he  agreed   to 
lend  them  the  sum  in  question.    It 
had  been  originally  proposed,  that, 
the  defendant  should- bring  3000/. 
into  the   bankrupt's  concern   as  a 
partner,  the  proht  of  the  business 
being  stated  at  25/.  per  cent. ;  and 
upon  his  advancing  only  half  that 
sum  as  a  loan,  it  was  agreed  chat  he 
should  have  15/.  per  cent,  interest. 
This  was  secured  to  him  by  an  as- 
signment, without  consideration,  of 
the   bankrupt's  lease  of  their,  pre- 
mises ;  and  by  his  granting  them 
an  under-lease,  at  230/.  pv  annum, 
they  still  paying  the  ground-rent 
of  60/.  per  annum ;  and  als6  by  a 
bond  at  lawful  interest,  by  way  of 
collateral  '  security.       Upon   this 
agreement,  it  was  proved  that  the 
defendant  req^ived  half  a  year** 
interest. 

Mr,  Harvey  pleaded  his  own 
eawi 
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CEuiie^  and  attempted  to' prove  there 
'was  no  usury  in  the  transaction,  and 
that  he  had  himself  been  the  sufferer 
in  this  wish  to  serve  Mr.  Kendal,  as 
he  had  borrowed  the  money  for  him, 
and-was  at  present  paying  an  inte* 
vest  of  10/ per  cent,  for  it.  tie  failed, 
however,  to  make  out  this  case ;  and 
the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs,  damages  4500/.  being 
triple  the  amount  of  the  loan,  as 
the  act  directs. 

tlVG  LOUIS  zviii* 

20.  This  day  Louis  XVIII.  arri* 
Ted  in  London  from  his  residence 
at  riartwell.  The  prince  regent 
went  to  Stanmore  to  meet  him,  mm 
vhich  place  they  were  to  proceed  in 
sUte.  When  his  majesty  had  got 
within  a  short  distance  of  t]ie  village, 
the  populace  took  the  horses  from 
bis  carriage,  and  drew  him  into  the 
village.  The  prince  received  his 
majesty  at  the  door  of  die  inn,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  custom,  by 
aSecuonately  embracing  him.  They 
rode  together  in  the  state  carriage  to 
town,  where  an  immense  concourse 
of  spectators  of  all  ranks  had  assem« 
bled  to  View  the  interesting  proces- 
sion. Every  care  was  taken  to 
mark  his.reception  with  the  honours 
due  to  his  rank  and  virtues.  His 
majesty  proceede<l^  through  an  im- 
mense multitude,  whose  feelings 
were  pervaded  by  one  common  sen- 

.  timent  oftespect  towards  him,  to 
Qrillon's  hotel,  Albemarle-street. 

21.  On  Thursday,  a  chapter  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter  was  neld  at 
Carlton  house.  Every  thing  being 
prepared,  the  pt'ince  regent  took 
nis  seat  in  a  superb  state  chair,  at 
the  head  of  a  table.  The  knights 
then  bowed  to  his  royal  highness, 

^  and  took  their  seats,  and,  dispen* 
ffogwith  the  usual  form  of  election, 
the^  unanimously  declared  his  most 
christian  majesty,  Louis  XVIil. 
king  of  France^  duly  dieted  a 


members  The  two  sientor  knights,  the 
dukes  of  Vork  and  Kent,  retired  to 
btroduce  the  king  from  the  princes 
closet.  Their  royal  highnesses  diea 
presented  the  king  to  the  pri&fie» 
when  his  majesty  knelt  on  a  crimson 
cushion,  and  the  priike  waved  the 
sword  of  SUte,  and  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  hismajes- 
tv,  and  afterwards  the  prince  placed 
the  garter  of  the  order  on  the  kmg'a 
left  knee,  6ic.  &c.— The  king  and 
the  English  royal  £unily  then  reti« 
red  to  the  prince  regent's  closeti 
where  the  king  was  pleased  to  take 
off  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  his  person,  andin« 
ve^t  the  duke  of  York  widi  it.  ^  TTie 
royal  assembly  afterwards  clined 
with  the  regent. 

23.  At  eight  o'clock  this  mom« 
ing  Louis  XVIII.  set  off  from  Alb6^ 
marle-street,  (where  a  great  crowd 
of  eager  spectators  had  assembled) 
on  his  return  to  France*^ The  duket 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  had  paid  their 
respects  to  him  early ;  and  the 
duchess  of  Angouleme  soon  after 
arrived,  remained  with  his  majesty 
for  a  short  time,  and  at  her  depar- 
ture appeared  nearly  overcome  widt 
her  feelingSw^-His  majesty,  on  en- 
tering his  carriage,  was  greeted 
widi  enthusiastic  acclamations  by 
the  multitude-  He  was  accom« 
panted  by  three  noblemen,  escorted 
by  a  party  of  li^ht«horse,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  pnnce  of  Conde  and 
the  duke  de  Bourbon.  The  duke 
of  Sussex  also  accompanied  him 
some  way  out  of  town.  As  soon  a» 
the  royal  carriage  entered  Kent^  it 
was  met  by  lord  Camden,  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  and' 
a  party  of  volunteer  cavalry,  who 
escorted  his  majesty  to  Dover.-— 
The  prince  regent  i  who  had  set  off 
from  London  two  hours  before  his 
majesty)  dined  with  him  in  the  even- 
ing on  board  his.  yacht.  On  the 
following. 


im 


idloirihg  day  bts  majesty  set  sail 
from  Dover,  and  the  yacht  was 
•een  to  enter  Calais  roads  in  safety 
ftmnlj  afterwards.  His  feelings 
ait  his  departure  erinced  in  the  stron- 
gBst  manner  his  gratitude  to  this 
cpwiUy  for  the  n-iendship  he  had  so 
long  and  so  invariably  experienced^ 

MAY. 

FRANCE. 

The  progress  of  Loui^  XVIII. 
from  Cadais  to  Compeicne,  which 
he  reached  on  the  90tn  uU.  was 
niich  retarded  by  the  prodigious 
concom^ae  of  people  who  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  welcome  his 
letunu  At  Compeigne  he  was 
mmitd  on  by  Monsieur  his  bro- 
tiier,  the  allied  sovereigns^  French 
marsfaalsy  Sec.  His  majesty  re- 
.  plied  to  the  various  addresses  with 
much  kfaidness.  He  spoke  to  each 
marshal  individuallv.  When  he 
arose^  he  leaned  on  tne  arms  of  the. 
two  nearest  to  him»  and  said,  '<  It 
b  on  you».  marshals,  I  wish  always 
to  support  myself;  approach,  and 
SKrround  me.  You  have  always 
been  good  Frenchmen.  I  hope 
France  will  no  longer  have  need  of 
your  swords.  If  ever,  which  God 
forbid,  we  are  forced  to  draw  them, 
irfKcted  {IS  I  am  with  the  gout,  I 
wiU>  march  with  you.*'*— The  mar- 
abab  replied  :  <<  Sitt,  Be  pleased  to 
considet  us  as  ih^  pillars  of  your 
majesty's  throne.  It  is  our  wish 
to  be  its  firmest  support.'' 

•  HSs  majesty  reached  the  castle 
cf  St.  Ouen,  about  three  nules  from 
Paris,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d 
iiist.  Every  where  the  country 
people  received  him  with  enthui- 
aia^,  and,  in  the  true  language  of 
the  hearty  exclaimed,  **  Louis  k  de» 
nrdt  Fiven§tre  fir^!  During  iiis 
stay  at  SCt  Quen  he  signed  an  im- 
portant document,  appreving  the 
tundamental  principles  oC  Uwcoa* 
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stitntional  plan  of  the  senate,  but 
avowing  an  intention  to  subject  it 
to  the  revision  of  a  select  committee 
of  the  senate  and  legislative  Vody. 
The  following;  is  a  copy : 
<*  Louis,  by  the  ?race  oiif  God,  1 

of  France  and  Navarre— To 

those   to  whom  these    pttsentt 

come,  greeting  5— ■ 

«<  Recalled  by  the  lore  of  our 
people  to  the  throne  of  our  fathers, 
enlightened  by  the  misfortunes  of 
the  nation  which  we  are  destined  to 
govern,  our  first  thought  is^  to  in-^ 
voke  that  mutual  confidence  so  ne« 
cessary  to  our  repose,  and  to  her 
happiness.    After  having  read  at« 
tentively  the  plan  of*  the  constitu*' 
tion  proposed  by  the  senate*  in  the 
session  of  the  6th  of  April  last,  we 
have  acknowledged  that  the  bases 
were  good,  but  mat  a  great  liiany 
articles  bearing  the  appearance  of 
precipitation  with  vditch  tiiey  have 
been  digested,  cannot,  in  their  ac- 
tual form,  become  the  fundamental 
law   of  the   sutei*— 'Resolved  ^  to 
adopt  a  liberal  constitution,  "mlling 
that  it  be  wisely  combined,  ana 
not  being  able  to  accept  one  that  it 
is  indispensable  to  rectify/  we  call 
together  for  the  10th  of  June,  of 
the  present  year,  the  senate  and  the 
legislative    body:  we   engage  to 
{dace  under  their  eyes  the  pams 
which  we  have  taken  with  a  com* 
mission  chosen  out  of  those  two* 
bodies,  and  to  give  for  the  bases  to 
that  constitution  the  follawing  gua- 
rantees:— The  representative  go- 
vernment shall  be  maintained  the 
same  as  exists  this  day,  divfded  in* 
to  two  bodies,  via.    The  senate^ 
and  the  chamber,  composed  of  de- 
puties of  the  departments.    The 
duties  shall  be  liberally  granted* 
Public  and  individual  liboty  99^ 
cured.    The  liberty  of  dbe  prM 
rt^>ected,  savmg  the  necosary  ] 
ovutiow  for  Uie  public  tnttiqu'" 
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The  liberty  of  worship  guaranteed. 
Property  shall  be  inviolable  and 
sacred  ;  the  sale  of  national  estates 
diall  remain  irrevocable.  The  mi- 
nisters being  responsible,  may  be 
prosecuted  by  one  of  the  houses  of 
leffislature,  and  judeed  by  the 
other.  The  judges  shall  be  irre- 
moveable,  and  the  judicial  power 
independent.  The  public  debt 
^ali  be  guaranteed,  thepensions, 
degrees,  nulitary  honours,  shall  be 
preserved,  sU  well  the  ancient  as  the  * 
new  nobility.  The  legion  of  ho- 
nour, of  which  we  shaU  determine 
the  decoration,  shall  be  maintained. 
.All  Frenchmen  shall  be  admissible 
to  employments,  civil  and  military. 
Finally,  no  individual  can  be  dis- 
turbed for  his  opinion  and  votes, 

<*  Louis* 
**  Done  at  Saint  Onen,  the 
2d  May,  1814.'* 
On  Tuesday,  the  Sdj^  his  majesty 
made  his  solemn  entry  into  f^aris, 
attended  by  the  members  of  the 
household  and  of  government,  the 
marshals  of  France,  the  court  at- 
tendants, and  a  long  file  of  car- 
riases,  preceded  by  cavalry  of  the 
national  guards  and  of  the  line. 
The  particulars  of  this  grand  and 
interesting  ceremonial  have  been 
given  at  much  length  in  thfe  French 

Kpers.  The  whole  population  of 
iris  was  assen^bled  to  witness  the 
joyous  4ttirie^  and,  to  judge  from 
the  description  given,  dieir  enthu- 
siasm was  boundless  on  thus  wit- 
nessing the  restoration  of  their  le- 
gitimate king.  That  part  of  the 
proces:Hon  in  which  the  sovereign 
Was  imnoediately  present,  consisted 
of  fourteen  state  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  eight  horses.  The  mo- 
narch was  in  a  rich  and  elegant 
open  landau,  drawn  by  eight  white 
horses,  presented  to  him  by  the 
Prince  regent  of  England.  Their 
Mads  were  adoraed  with  plumes  of 


white  feathers.  On  the  left  of  dwf 
king  WHS  seated  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVL  Monsieur  the  cotmt 
d'Artois,  and  his  son  the  duke  de. 
Berri,  were  on  each  «de  of  him»  oa 
horseback.  The  marshals  of  tfao 
empire  were  almost  aU  of  them 
present  with  their  suites,  either  on 
horsebacky  or  in  eqpipages.  The 
number  of  troops  in  array  exceed^ 
ed  33,000,  25,000  of  which  weror 
national  guards. 

The  triumphal  arch  of  Porte.St; 
Denis  wasomamented  with  the  arms 
of  France,  and  a  crown  of  flowers, 
surmounted  by  the  spotless  stamdard 
decked  with  ISies.  The  prefiecii 
of  the  Seine  and  of  the  police  were 
Stationed  at  the  barrier :  the  former 
addressed  his  majesty,  and  present- 
ed to  him  the  keys  of  the  city.  His 
majesty  replied :  **  I  am  at  last  ia 
my  good  city  of  Paris.  I  exp9« 
rience  a  lively  emotion  froni  thft 
proofs  of  aflRection  which  are  at  tl^ 
moment  given  me.  Nothing  could 
be  move  agreeable  to  my  heart 
than  to  see  erected  the  sutue  off 
him,  the  recollectaon  ci  whom, 
among  all  my  noble  ancestors,  is 
the  most  dear  to  me*  I  Couch  the, 
keys,  and  restore  them  to  you ;  they 
could  not  be  in  better  hands,  nor  en* 
trusted  to  magistrates  more  worthy 
of  guarding  them."  The  procession 
advanced  to  the  cathedral ;  when 
the  senate,  legislative  body,  univciw 
sity,  and  judicial  courts,  mixed 
with  the  military  and  clergy.  The 
Domne^  sahum  fac  Regem^  and  Te 
DtufHt  were  penormed.  The  pro* 
cession  then  continued  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  ThuiUeries,  where  the 
duchess  d'Angouleme  was  received 
by  144  ladies.  The^ing  and  the 
royal  family  appeared  at  the  win- 
dows, and  embraced  Monsieur 
(count  d^Artois}  amid  the  acckt- 
mations  of  the-  people.  Five  te  Rn  i 
Fivtni  hi  Bmhwl  were  onceas- 
f       inglj 
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tnglf  heard  from  an  immense  con« 
course  of  spectators.  At  night 
there  was  a  general  iUomination* 
Fireworks  were  let  off  on  Point 
^  Louis  XVI*  The  musicians  of  the 
Conservatory  played  sereral  airs 
imder  the  windows  of  the  iThuil- 
leries.  At  half*past  ten  the  king 
appeared  again  at  the  windows^  and 
t  saluted  the  assembled  thousands 
with  a|fiection.  Swiss  ^ard»  do 
the  duty  at  the  Thuillenes  as  for- 
merly. 

Not  a  angle  foreign  soldier 
joined  the  procession.  The  allied 
•orereigns  s^peared  only  at  the 
windows  of  a  private  house.  The 
aezt  day  diey  visited  Louis  XVIIL 
and  there  was  a  gnmd  review  of 
di^  allied  troops,  at  which  the 
duke,  of  Wellington  was  also  pre<* 
«ent»  who  left  the  army  on  the  30th 
lilt.  During  his  grace's  stay  in 
Paris*  he  was  treated  with  the  high* 
est  distinction  by  the  king  of 
F]gv:kce»and  the  other  great  person- 
ages ;  and  followed  by  the  acclama* 
^     tions  of  'the  populace. 

Louis  XVIIL  has  issued  an  ani- 
mated proclamation ;  in  which  h^ 
Observcsy  that  tlie  happiness  of 
France  shall  mark  his  reign ;  and 
his  inmost  wishes  are>  that  it  may 
leave  recollections  worthy  of  being 
associated  to  the  memory  of  those 
kings  whose  first  and  most  noUe 
virtue  was  paternal  goodttess..  The 
declaration  forbids  con^Iiance  with 
requisitions  contrary  to  the  armis- 
tice, but  commancs.  the  different 
authorities  to  take  care  that  the  ar- 
mies of  the  allies  are  regularly  and 
well  supplied.  This  has  reference 
to  discontents  prevailing  in  the  pro- 
princes*  inconsequence  o£  exactions 
by  the  allied  troops. 

The  funeral  service  for  the  late 
king  and  queen»  their  son>  and  ma- 
dame  Elizabethy  was  celebrated  on 
Iha  14cb.    MQweuTt  the  duke  d^ 


Berri*  and  the  princef  of  the  bloody 
were  the  chief  mourners..  Thef 
king  and  the  duchess  of  Aageuleme 
occupied  an  elevated  tribune.  The 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
the  abbe  Gris  DuvaL  The  pb- 
lic  accounts  say  that  it  was  received 
^th  peculiar  approbation ;  but 
private  letters  ^y  that  it  was  cen- 
sured by  many  well-disposed  per^ 
sons,  as  a  departure  from  the  royal 
declaration,  in  exasperatine  those 
who  ought  to  be  conciliated 

At  the  head  of  the  new  ministijr 
is  M,  d'Ambray.  as  chancellor, 
and  M.  Talleyrand  as  minister  for 
foreign  afiatrs.  The  abbe  de  Mon- 
tesqutou  is  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior ;>  and  M.  Malouety  minister  of 
finance.        •      .        , 

By^  an  ordinance  of*  the  king^ 
Monsieur  resumes  the  title  of  coL« 
general  of  the  Swiss  guards,  the 
prince  de  Conde  that  of  colond-ge- 
neral  of  the  infantry  of  the  line,  3ie 
due  d'Angouleme  is  appointed 
colonel-general  of  the  cuirassiers 
and  dragoons,  the  due  de  Berri 
colonel-general  of  the  chasseurs 
and  light  horse  lancers,  the  due 
d'Orleans  colonel-general  of  the 
hussars,  and  the  due  de  Bourbov 
colonel-general  of  light  infantry. 

A  council  of  war  has  been  ap- 
pointed, to  consist  <^  l^  members* 
inost  of  them  lately  the  principal 
generals  of  Bonaparte  ^  Ney,  Ao^ 

Sereau,  and  Macdonald,  stated  at 
le  heaid  of  the  list— rtllese  marshals 
have  dropped  thrir  old  titles,  and 
are  to  receive  others  instead. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  is  now 
palled  in  the  French  papers^  the 
emperor  of  Germanr.  In  reply 
to  an  address  from  the  French  se- 
nate, this  monarch  said :  **  I  have 
combated  for.  twenty  years  those 
principles  which  have  laid  waste  the 
world.  By  the  nurriage  of  mj 
daughter^  I  made,  as  a  soTereiga 

and 
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tind  afitheryan  immense  sacnficeito 
the  desire  of  putting  an  end  %o  the 
luisfortunes  of  Europe*  The  sacrl- 
fice  has  been  in  vain,  but  I  shall 
never  regret  hnvin^^  done  my  duty. 
Peace,  but  lately  irh possible,  is  <;:o* 
icg  to  become  easy  and  stable,  un- 
der tlie  eye<  of  a  regular  and  pa- 
ternal government,  re-established 
in  France,  i-et  all  parties  rally 
tound  the  king )  let  only  one  sen- 
timent animate  the  nation  r  and  my 
efforts,  unifed  with  those  of  mj 
powerful  and  generous  allies,  will 
be  crowned  with  the  first  Success 
of  whieh  I  am  ambitious.  France 
will  be  powerful,  lTan<Jull,  and 
haippy.'* 

SPAIN. 

5.  It  is  with  infinite  regret  thatt 
iwre  seethe  revolutionary  flame  like- 
ly to  be  rekindled  in  Spain.  Ac- 
counts have  been  deceived  of  the 
repugnance  of  FeWfnand  VII.  to 
the  new  Spanish  constitution — that 
is,  to  the  popular  and  representative 
part  of  it.  The  cortes,  although 
nothing  nfbre  than  a  revival  of  a 
branch  of  the  antient  free  form  of 
government  used  in  all  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom*  of  Spain,  is,  it  ap- 
pears, thought  inconsistent  v^ith  the 
dignity  of  the  more  recent  dei/po- 
tism,  not  only  by  the  king  and  the 
grandees,  but  by  a  great  part  of 
the  ^rmy,"  arfd  of  the  people  also. 
Kin^  Ferdinand,  it  seems,  has  re- 
fused to  accept  the  constitution,  de- 
livering his  formal  refusal  to  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  representing 
■the  regency,  and  to  two  leading 
members  of  the  cortes,  who  waited 
upon  him  at  Valencia.  It  is  added, 
that  after  the  king's  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  constitution,  he  proceeded 
to'  Madfld,  and  dismissed  the 
^orte$. 
P^rh  Firtajo  hh  bfElhay  ^dy  g. 

«*  On  the  6d  instant,  at  six  in  the 
evening,  there  appeared  hr  cOr 
*    lill. 


•rcfads  an  English  frigate  ;  it  Hoisted 
out  a  boat,  wht'ch  landed  several 
officers  of  the  Russian,  English^ 
and  Austrian  staffs,  with  two 
French  geriei*als  accompanying  the 
ex-emperor  Napoleon,  who  was  oh 
board  the  frigate.  These  officer^ 
having  ofliciaily  communicated  to 
the  commandant  of  the  port  the 
event*  which  had  taken  place  in 
France,  the  abdication  of  Bona- 
parte, and  his  arrival  at  Elba,  pre- 
parations were  made  during  the 
night  for  the  reception  of  this  fa- 
mous personage.  Next  nioming, 
a  flag  sent  by  the  dethroned  em- 
peror was  brought  into  the  town; 
and  immediately  hoisted"  dn  th6 
castle,  amidst  the  salute  of  artillery. 
Some  time  after,  Bonaparte  landed 
with  all  his  suite,  and  was  -saluted 
with  10)  rounds  of  cannon.  Thfe 
EngKsh  frigate  replied  with  a  salutfe 
of  24«  guns.  Bonaparte  was  con'- 
dncted  to  the  house  of  the  mayor, 
where  he  received  the  visits  of  all 
the  superior  civil  o£Bcers;  he  .'if-' 
fected  an  air  of  confidence,  and 
even  of  gaiety,  putting  a  numbor 
of  questions  relative  to  the  isle. 
NAfter  reposing  some  moment^, 
Bonaparte  got  6n  horseback,  and, 
with  his  suite,  visited  the  forts  of 
Marciana,  Campo,  Capo,  Liviri,' 
and  Rio.  On  the  morning  of  the 
5lh,  the  ex-emperor,  with  the  com- 
missaries of  the  allied  powers,  rode 
to  Porto  Longona,  ^ya  rrfiles  frorfi 
this  town,  lit  also  visited  the  iron* 
mmes,*  which  constitute  the  wealth 
of  the  isle  of  Elba." 

KORWAt. 

12.  By  a  decree  of  the  1st  of 
March,  prince  Christian  Frederick, 
regent  of  Norway,  appointed  a 
council  of  regency  to  act  under  his 
authority,  in  the  administration  of 
the  interibr  of  the  fifigdom,  arid 
addressed  the  Yolfowing  brocIamA- 
(E)  tJo* 
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tion  to  his  troops : — **  Brave  Nor- 
wegian warriors  !  Upon  your  cou- 
rage depend  the  hopes  of  a  whole 
people.  Know,  that  the  first  con- 
,dition  exacted  for  the  surrender  of 
Norway  was,  that  all  the  fortresses 
and  munition  of  w^r  should  be 
yielded  up  to  the  Swedish  troops, 
and  that  all  of  you  should  be 
disarmed.  But  this  shall  luot  be. 
\our  heroic  valour  shall  preserve 
Norway.  The  old  men,  the  mo- 
thers, and  the  children  of  this 
kingdom,  shall  rest  in  safety  under 
the  .£gis  of  those  warriors  who  are 
led  to  the  field  by  your  general 
and  your  regent.  JLet  our  motto 
be,  "  Fictofy  and  liberty  y  or  death !" 

The  Norwegian  diet  has  formed 
a  new  constitution,  making  Nor- 
way an  hereditary  limited  mo- 
narchy, and  prince  Christian  to  be 
Ling.  The  Lutheran  is  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  state,  but  the 
professors  of  every  other  religion 
preserve  their  liberty  and  privileges. 
The  king  has  the  right  of  making 
war  aiid  peace,  and  the  right  >of 
pardoning.  The  people  exercises, 
by  its  representatives,  the  legislative 
authority,  and  therii^hts  oflevyinjj 
the  taxes.  The  judicial  power  is 
always  to  remain  distinct  from  the 
othpr  branches  of  government, 
and  henceforward  no  hereditary 
privilege  shall  be  allowed  either 
to  persons  or  corporations*  In- 
d  istry  and  civil  occupations  shall 
]l)t  be  subjected  to  any  new  re- 
striction. The  press  shall  be  free 
,  from  all  restraints. 

DECLARATION. 

"  Kis  majesty  the  king  of  Swe- 
den having  declared  to  the  people 
of  Norway,  by  a  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  them,  that  he  reserved 
to  them  all  the  essential  rights 
which  constitute  public  liberty,  and 
b^viog  engaged  himself  expressly 


to  leave  to  the  nation  the  faculty 
of  establishing  a  constitution  ana« 
logous  to  the  wants  of  the  country » 
and  founded  chiefly  upon  the  two 
bases  of  national  representation  and 
the    right  of  taxing    themselves  | 
these  promises  are  now  renewed  ia 
the   most    formal    manner.     The 
king  ^'111  by  no  means  interfere 
directly  in  the  new  constitutional 
act  of  Norway^  whidi  must,  how« 
ev|er,  b^  submitted  for  his  accept- 
ance.    He  wishes  only  to  trace  the 
first  lines  of  its  foundation,  leaving 
to  the  people  the  right  of  erecting 
the  rest  of  the  buildmg.     His  ma- 
jesty is  also  invariably  determined 
not  to  amalgamate  the  financi:^ 
systems  of  the  two  countries.     In 
consequence  of  this  principle,  the 
debts  of  the  two  crowns  shsdl  re- 
main always  separate  fiom  each 
other,  and  nd  tax  shall  be  collected 
in  Norway  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  debts  of  Sweden,  and  w:e 
versa.    The  intention  of  his  majesty 
is  not  to  su£Fer  the    revenue    of 
Norway  to   be    sent    out   of   the 
country.    The  expense   of  admi* 
nistration  being  deducted,  the  re^ 
shall  be  employed  in  objects  of  ge^ 
neral  utility,  and  in  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  extterminatioa  of  the  natioa- 
al  debt.'' 

AMERICA,  &C. 

15.  The  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
ter revolution  in  France  has  been 
received  at  Washington,  and  has 
spread  alarm  and  dismay  among 
the  members  of  the  executive. 
President  Madison,  contemplating 
the  indignation  of  his  own  country- 
men, and  the  vengeance  of  Great 
Britain,  now  that  a  continental 
peace  wopld  enable  her  to  emplqy 
her  ample  and  undivided  meaiu 
against  the  United  States,  has  on  a 
sudden  renounced  all  his  warlike 
measures,  and  recommended  con- 
ciliation*   About  Uie  6th  ult.  I^e 
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sent  a  message  to  congress,  recom- 
inending  the  repeal  of  the  embargo. 
Next  dav,  the  7th,  a  bill  passed  the 
house  o(  representatives  by  a  majo- 
ritjr  of  1 1.5  to  87  for  repealing  the 
non^importation  act,  and  raising 
the  embargOi  ^Jo  doubt  was  en- 
tertained of  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate.  Mr.  Madison  is  also  stated 
to  have  sent  dispatches  of  a  nature 
decidedly  pacific  to  the  American 
negociators  at  Gottenburgh,  with 
instructions  not  to  insist  on  the 
American  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  impressment*  The  place  of  ne- 
gociation  is  to  be  Ghent,  in  Flan- 
ders. 

LIBEL  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

18.  On  Thursday  Daniel  Isaac 
Eton,  baying  suffered  judgement  to 
go  bj  default,  appeared  in  court  to 
receive  sentence  for  having  pub* 
li&hed  a  book  called  Ecce  Homoy 
or  the  Life  of  Christ, — \*  hich  was 
described  in  the  "information  as  be- 
ing a  blasphemous  and  profane  li- 
bel on  the  Christian  religion. — An 
affidavit  was  oflered  of  the  defen- 
dant's deplorable  state  of  health, 
and  of  the  probability  that  he  would 
not  survive  an  additional  impri- 
sonment one  month.— The  de- 
fendant's appearance  fully  proved 
the  truth  of  his  affidavit,  for  he 
seemed  to  be  sinking  under  poverty, 
age,  sickness,  and  despair.-— Lord 
Ellenborough  intimated  that  the 
court  was  placed  in  ff  very  distress- 
ing situation  by  the  miserable  spec- 
tacle before  it,  but  still  it  must  not 
be  blind  to  its  duty.  It  was  clear, 
he  said, that  the  miserable  defendant 
was  only  used  as  an  instrument,  for 
it  was  evident  that  the  author  of  the 
book  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  u- 
lent,-~that  he  had  a  great  faculty 
for  mischief.— Sir  W.  Garrow  said, 
that  he  too  felt  for  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  defendant,  who 
bad  lately  beea  imprisoned  for  IS 


months,forpublisliing  the  third  part 
of  Faine's  Age  cf  Reason.  What- 
ever some  might  think,  (continued 
sir  William)  he  did  not  set  on  the 
watch,  or  hunt  for  libels ;  yet  he 
did  give  directions  for  the  purchase 
of  this  book,  and  he  did  sit  down  to 
mark  out  particular  passages  for  a 
crimtilal  prosecution !  but  he  was 
so  disgusted  with  the  task  that  he 
renounced  it,  for  all  was  bad  alike. 
If  the  defendant  would  give  up  the 
author  or  printer,  he  would  drop 
the  prosecution  against  him,— The 
court  ordered  tliat  the  matter  should 
stand  over  till  Monday,  when  he 
gave  up  the  author,  and  was  llbe^ 
rated*    He  is  since  dead. 

19.  The  gallant  capt.  Broke  was 
this  day  presented  with  the  sword 
voted  to  him  by  the  corporation  of 
London,  together  with  tne  freedom 
of  the  city,  in  the  chamberlain's 
office,  Guildhall,  Although  not  yet 
quite  recovered  from  his  wound 
received  in  the  contest  with  the 
Chesapeake,  his  head  being  still  en- 
veloped with  bandages,  he  looked 
extremely  well. — Having  taken  the 
oath  of  a  freeman,  he  was  addressed 
by  the  chamberlain,  who  read  to 
him  the  resolution  of  the  common 
council,  voting  to  him  the  suvord. 
The  chamberlain  then  said,  "  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  honour  which 
awaited  him,  that  of  presenting  a 
sword  to  an  individual  so  meritori- 
ous, when  he  came  to  the  office,  or  he 
should  havo  bjen  prepared  to  have 
expatiated  at  length  on  the  bnlli- 
ancy  of  his  achievement,  by  which 
he  had  taught  the  Americans,  the 
descendants  of  Great  Britain,  that 
the  parent  country  had  neitl\er  ab- 
andoned the  right,  nor  lost  the. 
power,  to  support  her  own  dignity 
and  authority  over  her  fro>\ard 
children."  The  sword  was  then  pre- 
sented to  capt  Broke ;  who,  upon 
receiving  it^  said,  *^  he  wa>  grateful 
(E  2)  for 
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for  the /oftun Jite  opportunity  x^^hich 
had  been  aF^rded  him  of  uphold- 
bp  the  honour  of  his  country's  flag ; 
he  was  bound  to  say,  howerer,  that 
his  irerit  p^as  but  of  a  trifling  na- 
ture, for  he  was  convinced  there 
was  not  an  officer  in. the  British 
navy  ^ho  w6Qld  not  have  per- 
formed his  duty  with  equal  real.*' 
There  were  present  upon  this  inter- 
esting" occasion  the  lord  mayor,  the 
recorder,  Mr.  alderman  C.  Smith, 
Mr.  alderman  Hey  gate,  Mr,  alder- 
man Scholey,  and  several  of  the 
common  cownciL 

^  20.  An  interesting  discovery  has 
lately  been  made  by  the  keeper  of 
the  regalia  in  the  Tower.  In  clear- 
ing out  some  secret  places  in  the 
jewel-oflgct,  a  royal  sceptre  was 
found,  equalling  in  splendor  and  iti 
f alue  the  others  which  are  there 
exhibited.  It  is  imagined,  from  the 
decayed  state  of  iti  case,  and  the 
dust  wherewith  it  was  enveloped, 
that  this  sceptre  must  have  been 
thrown  mto  that  neglected  corner 
in- the  confnsidn  of  Blood*s  well- 
know»n  attempt  on  the  crown-jewels, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

25.  A  meeting  was  held  of  the 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  French 
funds  prior  to  the  accession  of  Bo- 
naparte. Mr.  Imney,  one  of  the 
largest  claimants  (representing  the 
family  cf  sir  Klijah),  stated  the  pro- 
gress of  the  business  connected  with 
thesfe  claims  since  1802,  and  com- 
puted the  extent  of  the  den  ands,  on 
English  account,  as  something  be* 
low  two  millions  sterlinc:.  In  the 
sequel  it  was  agreed  that  a  sub- 
scription should  be  opened  to  pro- 
secute fhe  claims  >  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  conduct  the 
business ;  thiit  an  agent  should  be 
resi  ent  at  Paris,  to  be  rewarded  by 
tlie  proporrion  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  sum  retoverecl— -ihe  remanent 
lion  not  to  exceed  iOfiOOk 


An  indictment  having  been  prc^i 
ferred  against  the  suspected  author* 
of  the  late  fraud  on  the  stock  ex- 
change, the  grand  jury  returned  a: 
true  bill,  April  28^  against  the  per- 
sons included  in  the  indfctment» 
whose  names  are  as  follows:— 
Charles  Random  de  Berenger ;  sit 
Thomas  Cochrane  (Lord  Cochi* 
rane),  K.  B. ;  Andrew  Cochrane 
Johnstone, Esq, 5  Richard  Gathomef 
Butt ;  Ralph  Sandom  ;  Alexander 
M*Rae  ;  John  Peter  Holloway  i 
Henry  Lyte ;  for  a  conspiracy.  The 
indictment  has  since  been  removed 
by  the  prosecutors  by  ceriiorari^  to 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  the- 
defendants  have  pleaded  thereto 
not  guilty.- 

JUNE. 

ABSTRACT.  OF     FOREiaN     INTfiLLI* 
GENCE. 

The  retgn  of  blood  atid  deso- 
lation at  length  has  ended.  Tyranny 
has  fallen  J  and  virtuous  bravery, 
•magnanimity* and  moderation, have 
deservedly  triumphed.  Long  may 
the  triumph  last,  and  blessed  may 
its  effects  be  6in  all  the  naticms  of 
the  earth ! 

Ridtlmt  Samrnta  Rggnm, 
May  it  be  perpetual ! 

FRANCE. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  anrf 
amity  between  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty and  his  most  Christian  majesty 
was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  SOth  ult. 
and  the  ratifications  thereof  hzrt 
been  since  exchanged.  At  the  same 
time  artillery  announced  to  ail  Paris 
the  signature  of  treaties  of  peace  with 
Austria,  Russia,  and  J^ussia.  This 
intelligence  diffused  the  most  \ivt\f 
joy;  and  the 'first  impression  was 
for  a  moment  blended  with  emo- 
tions of  the  public  gratitude  for  * 
blessing  which  so  aaspiciously  ^gr 
itfdizes  die  r^estaUtshment  of  m 
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hou^  of  Bourbon  oxi  the  throne  of 
Trance.  ^ 

On  the  4rth  inst,  the  French  parli- 
junenc  was  apene4  by  Louis  XVjII. 
who  wjis  attended  by  most  of  his 
family,  and  was  received  with  un« 
l)Ounded  acclamation.  Having  as. 
cended  the  throne,  he  delivered  the 
ftllowing  speech :   , 

"  Gentlemen,~When  for  thp 
first  time  I  enter  this  hall,  and  am 
surrounded  hj  the  great  bodies  of 
the  state,  representatives  of  a  na- 
tion which  incessantly  lavishes  upon 
xne  the  most  affecting  marJcs  ot  at- 
tachment, I  congratulate  myself 
upon  being  the  dispenser  of  the 
benefits  which  divine  providence 
<leigns  to  confer  on  ray  people.— 
I  have  m^de  with  Austria,  Russia, 
England,  and  Prussia,  a  peace,  in 
which  all  their  allies  are  included, 
chat  is  to  say,  every  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom, The  war  was  universal,  so 
is  our  reconciiration,---The  rank 
which  France  always  occupied 
^mong  nations,  has  not  been  trans- 
ferred to  any  other,  remains  entire. 
All  that  whic^h  other  states  have  ac- 
quired for  their  security  equally  in- 
icreases  ours,  and  consequently  adds 
ito  our  real  power.  Whatever  France 
does  not  Veep  of  her  conquests, 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  taken 
from  her  real  strength.— The  glory 
pf  the  French  armies  has  received 
no  blemish;  the  monuments  of 
iheir  valour  remain,  and  the  cff^fs 
d^auvfi^  of  the  arts  belong  to  us 
^nceforward  by  rights  more  stable 
and  more  respected  than  those  of 
victory.  T)ie  paths  ^  commercet 
long  shut  up,  are  about  to  be  made 
fee.  The  market  of  France  will  no 
Jonger  be  open  to  the  productions 

'  si  h^r  soil  and  her  industry  alone. 
iThose  productioijs,  which  habitude 

]}a&  rendered  necessary,  or  which 
lire  required  in  the  arts  already  ez- 
•fncisc^  v^l  npy  be  furnished  by 


possessions  which  we  recover.  Thr 
people  will  no  longer  be  deprive^ 
of  them>  nor  forced  to  procure  them  | 
upon  ruinous  conditions.  Our  ma-  i 
niifactures  are  about  to  revive,  our  - 
maritime  towns  are  about  to  Hon-  ' 
rish  once  more,  an^  every  thinr 
promises  tliat  a  long  calm  abroa(£ 
and  a  durable  felicity  at  home,  wjU 
be  the  glorious  fruits  of  the  peace. 
A  melancholy  recollection  will  a^ 
ways  interrupt  my  joy.  I  was  born, 
as  I  once  flattered  myself,  to  be 
during  the  whole  of  mj  life  thi 
most  faithful  subject  of  the  best  erf" 
Icings,  and  alas !  I  now  occupy  his 
seat!  But  he  is  not  entirely  dea^y 
he  lives  a^^ain  in  thai  testament 
which  hp  intended  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  august  and  unhappy  in* 
fant  to  whom  I  -was  destined  to  b^ 
the  successor!  With  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  thii  immort;il  work,  pene« 
trated  by  the  sentiments  which  die* 
tated  it,  guided  by  the  experience* 
and  seconded  by  the  counsel  of  se- 
veral among  you,  I  have  4rawn  up 
the  constitutional  charter  which  yoia 
are  about  to  hear  read,  and  whic^ 
establishes  on  solid  bases  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  state." 

The   hall   resounded  with  api 
plause. 

NEW  CONITITUTIOM  or  FRANCE* 

PMc  ri^bu  of  the  French. — AIJ 
Frenchmen  are  equally  under  thf 
protection  of  the  law,  whatever  may 
be  their  rank  or  titleu  They  arc  t<^ 
contribute  without  distinction  in 
proportion  to  their  property,  to  the 
public  burthens.  They  are  aU 
equally  admissible  to  civil  and 
military  employments.  IndividuaJ 
liberty  is  equahy  protected ;  no  one  # 
can  be  prosecuted  or  arrested,  ex- 
cept in  cases  provided  by  the  law^ 
and  in  the  manner  which  the  law 
prescribes.  Every  one  may  follow 
lus  oiyn  religion>and  shall  enjoy  th^ 
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same  protection  in  his  mode  of  wor- 
ship.  Nevertheless,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  apostolic  religion  is  the 
relif^ion  of  the  state.  Frenchmen 
have  a  right  to  print  and  publish 
their  opinions,  conforming  to  the 
laws  made  for  repressing  the  abuse 
of  that  liberty.  All  property  is  ir- 
revocable, without  any  exception  of 
that  which  is  called  naiional.  The 
'state  may  require  the  sacrifice  of 
^  private  property,  where  it  cap  be 
legally  proved  that  the  public  in- 
terest requires  it ;  but  the  propri- 
etor shall  be  previously  Indemni- 
fied. The  conscription  is  abolished 
by  law. 

Form  of  the  htng*t  ^ovfrrmenf,'-^ 
The  person  of  the Tcing  is  inviolable 
and  sacred.  His  ministers  are  re- 
sponsible. The  ex^cutivp  power 
'belongs  solely  tjo  the  king.  The 
king  IS  the  supreme  chief  of  the 
'state.  He  commands  the  land  and 
sea  forces,  declares  war,  and  makes 
peace  and  treaties  of  alliance  and 
commerce  ;  has  the  appointment  to 
^all  the  offices  of  public  administra-* 
tion,  and  issues  the  necessary  orders 
and  regulations  for  tke  execution  of 
the  laws  and  the  safety  of  the  state. 
"The  legislative  power  is  exercised 
collectively  by  tlie  king,  the  house 
of  peers,  and  the  house  of  deputjes 
of  the  departments.  The  king  pro- 
poses the  law.  Every  law  is  to  be 
discussed  freely,  and  voted  by  the 
majority  of  each  of  the  two  cham- 
Ws-  TJie  bouses  have  the  faculty 
to  intreat  the  king  to  propose  a  law, 
and  to  suggeh  to  his  majesty  the 
points  whicn  they  think  it  ought 
^p  contain.  |f  the  proposition  is  ad- 
opted by  the  other  chamber,  it  shall 
be  laid  before  the  jking.  If  it  is  re- 
jected, it  shall  not  be  proposed  dur- 
ing the  same  sessiot).  The  king 
alone  sanctions  and  promulgates 
the  law.  The  civil  list  ^all  be  fixed 
faring  the  continuance  of  the  pre^ 


sent  reign,  by  the  first  legislative 
assembly  after  the  retpm'  of  the 
king. 

The  chamber  of  peers,  —  The 
chamber  of  peers,  which  is  an  e^ 
sential  part  of  the  legislative  power, 
shall  be  convoked  by  the  kifig  at 
the  same  time  with  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  The  sessions  of  both  to 
commence  and  terminate  at  the 
same  time.  The  chancellor  of 
France  presides  In  the  chamber  of 
peers.  The  nomination  of  peers 
of  France  belongs  to  the  king  | 
their  number  is  unlimited,  l^e 
king  can  vary  the  dignities,  and 
may  grant  them  for  lite,  or  makp 
them  hereditary.  The  peers  take 
their  place  at  25,  and  hav,e  a  deli? 
berative  voice  at  30.  All  delibera- 
tions of  this  chamber  to  be  secret. 
The  princes  of  the  blood,  though 
peers  by  birth,  can  only  take  their 
seat  by  order  of  the  king,  expressed 
each  session  by  a  message.  No  peer 
can  be  arrested  except  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  chamber,  and  must 
be  tried  by  it  in  criminal  matters. 
This  chamber  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  crime  of  high  treason. 

Chamber  of  deputies  of  the  departs 
m«/i.— The  chamber  of  deputies  to 
be  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges  ; 
the  deputies  to  be  elected  for  five 
years,  and  in  such  a  msinner  that  the 
chamber  shall  be  renewed  everj 
ye^r  by  ^  fifth.  No  deputy  to  be 
admitted  under  40,  nor  unless  be 
pays  1000  francs  in  direct  taxes* 
No  person  to  vote  for  deputies  un- 
der 30,  nor  unless  he  pays  in  direct 
taxes  300  livres.  The  president 
to  be  chosen  by  the  court  out  of 
fiye  names.  The  sittings  to  be 
public,  but  the  demand  of  five 
members  shall  make  it  a  secret  com- 
mittee. All  amendments  to  laws 
mu  t  be  proposed  by  the  king.  All 
propositions  relative  to  taxes  must 
originate  with  this  chamber.  The 
€0Dse4t 
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consent  of  both  chambers  and  of 
the  king  most  be  necessary  to  form 
a  law.  The  land-tax  is  imposed 
for  only  one  year ;  indirect  taxes 
for  many.  The  king  convokes  the 
two  chambers  every  year ;  he  pro- 
rogues them ;  and  can  dissolve  that 
of  the  deputies  ;  but  must  then 
convoke  a  new  session  within  three 
months.  Members  can  neither  be 
prosecuted  nor  arrested  witliout 
written  permission  of  the  chamber; 

Theminisiry, — The  ministers.may 
be  meinbers  of  either  house ;  they 
have  the  right  of  entry  into  both, 
and  must  be  heard. — They  may  be 
Impeached  for  treason  or  extortion 
(but  no  other  crime)  by  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  and  can  be  tried 
only  by  the  peers. 

The  judicial ponven^  AW  the  j/idges 
are  named  by  the  king,  and  are  ir- 
removable.  The  constitution  of  ju- 
ries is  preserved ;  but  changes  re- 
commended by  experience  may  be 
made«  The  king  can  pardon  offences 
and  commute  punishments. 

IfuTtvidual  rights  guarantied  by  the 
stafe.^^The  military  embodied  on 
service,  officers  and  soldiers  on  half- 
pay,  widows,  officers,  and  soldiers, 
who  have  pensions,  shall  preserve 
their  rank,  honours,  and  pensions. 
I— The  public  debt  is  guaranteed ; 
every  kind  of  engagement  entered 
into  by  the  state  with  its  creditors 
B  inviblable. — ^The  ancient  nobility 
'  resume  theit  titles,  the  new  preserve 
theirs.  The  kin?  creates  nobles  at 
pleasure;  but  he  bestows  upon  them 
only  rank  and  honour,  wiuiout  any 
exemption  from  the  offices  and  du« 
ties  of  the  sute.-*-The  legion  of  ho- 
nour is  continued.*^Given  at  Paris, 
the  year  of  grace  1814,  19th  of  our 
rei^n.         (Signed)  Louis. 

On  the  7th  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties presented  to  Louis  XVlII. 
an  address  of  thanks  for  the  con- 
ititQtional  charter;  m  which  ad- 


di:pss  were  the  two  following  pas* 
sages: 

"  In  the  number  of  wise  men, 
whose    institutions   have  laid   the 
foundation  of  social  happiness,  hi- 
story cannot  offer  one  who  was 
more  calculated  than  your  majesty 
to  impress  on  the  laws  the  cha- 
racter which    commands  respect.  \ 
France  beholds  in  you,  sire,  what    • 
Bossuet  said  of  the  great  Conde—   ' 
*  jf  something  indescribably  perfect^  ad*     s 
did  by  misfortune  to  the  great  virtues^* 

*•  Sire,  every  interest,  every  right, 
and  every  hope,  harmoniously  unite 
under  the  protection  of  the  crown. 
We  shall  see  for  the  future  in 
France  only  true  citizens,  reverting, 
to  the  past  with  no  other  view  than 
tliat  01  seeking  there  lessons  of  uti- 
lity for  the  futvire,  and  disposed  to 
'Sacrifice  their  conflicting  preten* 
sions  as  well  as  then*  resentments. 
The  French,  filled  with  an  equal 
affection  for  their  country  and 
their  king,  will  never  separate  these 
noble  feelings ;  and  the  king  whom 
providence  nas  restored  to  them,: 
uniting  the  two  great  springs  of 
ancient  and  modem  states,  will  con- 
duct his  subjects,  now  free  and  re- 
conciled, to  the  true  glory  and  hap- 
piness they  shall  owe  to  Louts  the 
much'Whhedfor,'* 

The  king  answered— 

**  I  am  deeply  affected  by  the 
sentiments  which  the  deputies  of 
the  departments  have  testified.  In 
what  you  have  said  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  the  constitutional  charter, 
I  behold  a  pledge  of  that  harmony 
of  will  between  the  chamber  and 
me  which  must  insure  the  happi-% 
ness  of  France.  The  last  words  of 
your  a4^ress  affect  me  in  a  very 
lively  manner.  Many  titles  have 
been  bestowed  by  enthusiasm  ;  but 
in  that  which  the  French  people, 
always  distinguished  for  love  of 
their  kings,  have  decreed^  me  to- 
<E  4)  day, 
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^y,  through  your  organ,  and 
which  1  accept  with  all  my  heart, 
I  ,<see  the  expiession  of  those  senti- 
inents  which  always  united  them 
|to  their  kin^s,and  which  constituted 
fny  solace  in  the  long  season  of  my 
adversity*" 

.  Both  these  documents  were  or- 
dered to  be  inserted  on  the  registers 
of  the  house.  It  was  also  proposed, 
iq  have  the  answer  en  craved  upon 
marbley  and  placed  m  d  conspi. 
cuous  part  of  the  hall  5  which  pro- 
posal was  referred  to  a  committee. 

In  the.  Moniteur  of  the  7th  ap- 
peared a  list  of  150  noblenaen 
nam^d  by  the  king  as  members  of 
the  chamber  of  peers  for  life.  This 
list  compreliends  nearly  s'l  the  old 
iukes  and  other  chief  nobility  of 
the  times  prior  to  the  revolution; 
Y^ith  some  of  the  new  titles,  among 
which  are  those  of  Talleyrand, 
prince  of  Benevente  ;  Clarke,  duke 
of  Feltre ;  Lebrun  ;  marshals  Ber- 
thier,  Macdonald,  Ney,  Suchet, 
Moncey,  Marmont,  Augereau,  and 
Oudinot, 

A  new  ordinance,  published  at 
Paris,  orders  the  strict  observaute 
q£  the  sabbath,  and  of  holy  days, 
Vnder  the  per.alty  of  300  livl.es; 
by  sjiutting  the  shops,  exhibitions, 
tlK'dtres,  gaming-houses,  and  dje» 
sistin^  irom  labour.  Since  the  Re- 
volption  this  had  been  wholly  dis- 
regarded. Entering  Paris  on  a  Sun- 
day, one  was  shocked  ^t  seeing  all 
the  solemnity,  all  th^  reverence 
ynih.  which  that  sacred  da^ought 
to  be  clothed  in  every  Christian 
country,  ridiculed  and  prophaned, 
^nd  a  whole '  people  lost  to  die 
commea  ex^cises  of  {Christianity. 
The  shops  all  aliye,  the  gaming, 
{louses  filled,  the  theatres  crowded » 
the  str^et$  deafened  wi^  ballade 
fingers  and  mountebanks,  the  house 
q£  Gk)d  alone  deserted,   ax\d  the 


was  not  heard.  This  otdinaace  has 
eicited  the  lc)ud  and  furious  mur« 
paurs  of  the  Parisians.  <*  Bonan 
parte  (say  they)  never  did  any 
thing  half  so  tyrannical  as  this." 

The  duke  of  Wellington  arrived 
at  Bourdeaux  on  the  11th  nit. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  restore 
every  vessel,  public  and  private* 
which  had  been  seized  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  allies.  This  act  of 
munificence  had  of  course  giveij 
great  joy.  Everywhere  in  France 
the  good  conduct  of  the  allied  ge- 
nerals has  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the' inhabitants.— A  part  of 
the  property  which  belonged  to  the 
bouse  of  Orleans,  and  which  bad 
not  been  soid»  has  b^n  restored  tQ 
it  by  the  king.  It  consists,  in  part, 
of  woods  ^nd  forests,  among  others 
the  forest  of  Villers  Coteret ;  and 
their  annual  produce  is  t<^imated  at 
four  millions  of  francs  (170,0a0i. 
sterling,) 

SPAIN. 

.  S.  Ferdinand  VII.  is  said  to 
have  issued  ap  edict,  dated  ih^  ^th 
instant,  by  which  he  confirms  the 
decree  of  exile,  passed  by  ,the  Cortes» 
against  all  those  officers,  civil  and 
militarv,  who  had  acted  under  the 
pretenaed  authority  of  the  usurps 
Joseph. 

The  three  members  of  the  rt^ 
gency  have  been  banished  :*— lb« 
cardinal  of  Bourbon  to  Rome  ;  A« 
g^r,  to  Carthagena ;  and  Ciscar  to 
a  nortb-eajstern  fortress. 

Madrid^  Jum  S. 

<f  The  king  has  appointed  a 
council  to  consider  of  the  li^t 
means  of^  speedily  convoking  a  le« 
gitimite  assemblage  of  the  corte% 
including  also  the  depyttes  of  the 
Indies.  Tq  Xhn  body  his  m^esty 
will  propose  a  consjtitutional  char* 
ter,  conformably  to  the  true  prin* 
cipi^s  of  t^e  mo&^rjcfay ;  but  a  li» 
*     "  *    jnited 
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mited  monarchy  is  what  the  intelli- 
gence  of  the  age  requires,  ^s  well  as 
modem  manners,  and  the  generous 
and  elevated  character  of  Spa- 
niards/' 

ITALT. 

4k  On  the  20th  ult.  the  king  of 
Sardinia  made  his  solemn  entry  in- 
to the  capital  of  Piedmont.  The 
people  made  the  air  re-echo  with 
the  cries  of  **  Long  live  king  Ema- 
nuel! Long  live  our  good  fa- 
ther.!'' 

The  pope  made  hi$  public  entry 
into  Rome  on  the  24th  uit.  attended 
by  the  ex-king  of  Spain,  his  consort, 
the  queen  of  Etruria,  the  king  of 
Sardinia*  &c.  His  holiness  has  in- 
ter<&cted  cardinal  ^aury  from  his 
fimctionsy  and  summoned  him  to 
Rome.  His  holiness  has  also  sent 
cardinal  Gonsalvi  to  England,  with 
a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the 
prince  regent. 

Murat,  king  of  Naples,  has  abo- 
Ijshed  the  conscription  in  his  king- 
dom. 

8VITZKRLAND* 

-  The  Helvetic  diet  admitted  Ge- 
^va  on  the  first  instant  among  the 
number  of  Swiss  cantons. 

;  12.  We  learn  from  Hamburgh, 
that  the  bank  was  opened  June  7* 
The  capital  was  expected  to  be  in- 
creased, by  the  patriotism  of  the  in- 
habitants, to  five  millions  of  marks 
banco ;  numerous  gold  and  silver 
^icles,  as  well  as  coin,  had  been 
sent  in  to  be  melted  downl  On  the 
16th,  payments  werfe  made  there  in 
louis^d'ors,  the  vnlue  of  which  had 
been  raised  to  twelve  marcs.  4000 
Russians  garrisoned  the  city. 

Some  travellers,  recently  arrived, 
from  Wallachia,  have;  brought  an 
accountof  a  terrible  calamity  v^ich 
has  befallen  the  inhabitants  of  Oy- 
hfst&ju    7hat  disuici,  one*  of  Sb» 


most  populous  In  the  eonntry,  was 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
several  lofty  mountains  ;  some  of 
these  were  cultivated  to  their  sum« 
mits,  and  the  sides  were  coverf i 
with  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  $ 
the  base  of  the  highest,  however, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  sapped  by 
the  long  rains.  On  the  night  of  the 
20th  of  April,  while  the  inhabitantSy 
unsuspicious  of  such  a  calamity^ 
were  buried  in  repose,  the  peak 
called, the  « Devil's  Neck'*  de- 
scended with  a  noise  resembling  an 
earthquake,  and  overwhelmed  in 
its  progress  houses,  forests,  and  in- 
numerable cattle.  The  concussion  . 
was  so  frightful,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tjhe  adjacent  villajges  started 
from  their  beds,  and  were  seen  run- 
ning quite  naked  from  their  habi* 
tations  to  seek  safety  in  the  fAaini. 
The  extent  of  this  calamity  had  not 
been  ascertained;  but  it  was  sup- 
posed that  400  souls  had  been  bu- 
ried beneath  the  ponderous'  frag- 
ments, which  extended  and  cotered 
a  mile  of  ground.  The  general  di* 
stress  was  much  increased  by  the 
groans  which  were  heard  issuing 
trom  the  ruins  four  days  after  the 
avalanche;  It  was  impossible  to 
render  these  unfortunate  sufferers 
timely  aid  ;  and  their  sufieripg« 
must  have  been  augmented  witi 
the  protraction  of  their  lives. 

SWEDSH,  DEIIMAax,  ANP  VOaVAY. 

The  Swedish  government  hi$ 
suspended  one  material  restriction 
of  its  navigation  laws..  *  It  has  been 

.  officially  announced  at  Gottenburg^ 
that,  from  the  date  of  the  notice  to 
the  commencement  of  next  year,  it 
will  be  permitted  to  foreign  vessels 

^  to  load  from  that  port  such  export- 
able commodities  as  are  the  product 
of  Sweden.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  concession  is,  that  the  native 
.«bips  are  retained  to  be  emplo^d 
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ss  transportt.— Thi  crown  pnnce 
of  Sweden  has  arrived' at  Stack- 
iiolmy  and  has  been  received  by  his 
future  subjects  in  a  manner  com- 
Biensurate  with  the  services  which 
be  has  rendered  the  nation.  Na- 
meroQs  addresses  of  congratulation 
liad  been  presented  to  bizn ;  parti- 
cularly one  from  the  citizens  of 
Stockholm,  proposing  and  request- 
ing permission  to  build  a  bridge 
opposite  the  mint  across  the  river 
Werth,  in  commemoration  of  the 
lungy  and  the  prince^  and  the  xra. 
The  crpwn*prince's  reply  to  an  id- 
dress  from  the  citizens  of  Stock- 
holm. 

*^  I  am  sensible  of  the  marks  of 
^y  which  the  people  of  Stockholm 
ihow  on  the  return  of  the  army.  It 
quitted  its  country  to  defend  the 
rights  of  nations ;  I  lead  it  back» 
proud  of  having  contributed  to  at^ 
tain  this  end*  its  bravery  and  dis- 
cipline are  all  that  ca^  be  wished. 
j*athers  will  see  their  children,  and 
TTives  the  objects  of  their  love.  The 
fourage  of  the  army  will,  if  neces- 
sary, insure  the  execution  of  the 
treaties  that  unite  Norway  to  Swe- 
den. This  onion,  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  IliTortht  being  eua- 
ranteed  by  the  powers,  our  allies, 
pinnot  be  distant.  The  Norwegians 
^ill  obtain  all  that  is  just  ana  rea- 
sonabkr  The  king  is  ready  to  make 
every  concession  consistent  with 
the  Swedish  honom*  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  trade.  His  majesty  did  not 
i^plesire  the  union  with  Norway  to 
increase  his  territory,  but  to  secure 
the  future  peace  of  both  countries. 
Norway,  far  from  having  to  fear  an 
-increase  of  itsi)urthens,  may  expect 
a  diminution  of  taxes  by  its  union 
with  Sweden.  So  many  thousand 
hands  taken  from  the  plough  to 
light  a  criminal  cause,  may  be  re- 
stored to  their  labours.  If  die  Nor- 
ifPj^tia^  uQ^ltsind  ih^ir  ifttereHi 


they  will  listen  to  duty,  reason,  and 
hunianity ;' they  will  avoid  a  war 
which  must  be  fatal  to  them,  and 
will  not  expose  their  country  to  be 
ravaged  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
a  few  individuals.-— The  king  of 
Denmark  has  ceded  his  rights  to 
Norway,  and  never  was  cession 
more  solemn.  |  always  hoped  to 
see  this  union  accomplished,  but 
never  was  I  more  sure  of  it  than 
now ;  guaranteed  by  all  Europe,  it 
will  soon  be  brought  about,  if  we 
resolve  firmly.  Our  means  are 
great.  Our  army  is  brave  and  ex- 
perienced. The  union  between  the 
people  and  the  king  is  secure  against 
time  and  events.  In  leaving  you 
for  a  short  tim^  it  is  to  combat  for 
vour  interests,  and  ensure  the  li- 
berty and  independence  of  Swedes. 
— Be  assured,  gentlemen,  of  mj 
constant  gratitude,  affection,  and 
confidence."— S/ofiAo/m,  June  7> 

Prince  Christian  has  refused  to 
receive  the  allied  commissioners, 
.unless  they  are  furnished  with  let- 
ters of  credence  to  himself  an4  the 
Norwegian  g^ovemment.  The  Swe- 
di4i  army  is  expected  to  attack 
Norway  towards  the  end  of.  next 
month. 

RUSSIA. 

A  report  which  prevailed  flv9 
weeks  ago,  of  Poland  being  about 
to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom,  of 
which  the  emperor  Alexander 
would  assume  the  sovereignty,  and 
devolve  its  government  upon  the 
^and  duke  Constandne  as  viceroy^ 
IS  revived. 

AMERICA. 

Papers  have  been  received  to  the 
22d  ult.  At  that  period  the  de- 
position of  Bonaparte  was  not 
kn6wn;  but  mough  had  transpired 
to  throw  president  Madison  and 
his  adherents  into  the  agonies  of 
despair*    Tlje  fdk  American  had 
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i)rought  ont  news  that  the  allies 
-were  in  possession  of  Paris*  and 
"were  negociating  for  peace.  It  had 
also  brought  accounts  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Orthes,  the  entry  of  the  Bri- 
tish  into  Bpurdeaux,  and  the  victo-  < 
nous  march  of  lord  Wellington  on 
Toulouse.  The  friends  of  a  just 
and  hoiiourable  union  between  A- 
inerica  and  Britain  now  loudly  in- 
*veighed  against  the  infamous  trea- 
chery which  had  driven  the  United 
-States  from  the  path  of-  so  wise  a 
policy,  into  one  beset  with  danger 
and  disgrace.  Their  representations 
-were  strengthened  by  the  difficulty 
in  which  the  president  found  him- 
self to  raise  the  supplies  ;  and  still 
more  by  the  alarm  excited  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  reinforcements 
expected  out  from  England  to  our 
army  in  Canada.  The  proclamation 
for  the  blockade  of  the  whole  Ame- 
rican coast  has  caused  ^reat  alarm ; 
and  the  National  Intelligencer  com- 
forts the  people  by  observing  that 
aUthe  states  are  by  it  put  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality. 

•  On  the  5th  April  sir  James  Yeo's 
squadron  effected  a  landing  at  Qs- 
wego,*after  some  opposition ;  when 
they  captured  the  fort,  and  re-im- 
barked,  after  destroying  or  taking 
away  public  property  to  the  value  of 
40,000  'dollars.  The  Americans 
themselves,  on  the  approach  of  the 
English,  scuttled^  and  sunk  the 
Growler,  with  several  other  vessels. 
On  the  lake  Cham  plain  also  the 
British  flotilla  was  superior.  It  had 
appeared  off  Burlington  on  the 
ilth,  12th,  and  13th  April,  and 
^own  that  place  into  the  utmost 
terror  and  confusion.  On  the 
southern  coast  sir  Alex.  Cochrane 
.  had  created  equal  alarm.  News  had 
teached  Charleston  lOn  the  7th  ult. 
that  he  was  off  St.  Mary's  Bar  with 
^  Uree  force ;  and  this  had  pro- 
fluced  the  usUaJ  effect  of  such  events 


in  America — much  vapouring— 
much  apprehension  -^  and  many' 
mutual  charges  of  treachery  among 
themselves. 

The  trials  of  the  unsuccessful  ge- 
nerals afforded  the  different  partie* 
in  the  United  States  an  additional 
source  of /discontent  and  wrangling. 
Wilkinson's  trial  was'  going  'on. 
Hull'shad  been  decided  ags^inst  him 
on  charges  of  *•  treason  and  cow- 
ardice in  the  affairs  of  Maiden  and 
Detroit,  neglect  of  duty  and  unof* 
ficerlike  conduct,  &c.'*  Two-thirds 
of  the  court  concurred  in  finding  hint 
guihy  of  all  the  charges  except  that 
of  treason,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
shot  to  death ;  with  a  recommenda* 
tion  however  to  mercy,  on  account 
of  his  advanced  age  and  revolution* 
ary  services.  The  president  confirm- 
ed the  sentence,  but  remitted  the 
execution ;  cashiering  him  however 
by  a  general  order,  in  the  following 
terms  :-^"  The  rolls  of  the  army  is 
not  to  be  longer  dishonoured  by 
having  upon  it  the  name  of  brig, 
gen.  Wm.  Hull."  Whilst  Hull,' f^ 
from  acknowledging  this  lenity  as 
a  fevour,  published  an  appeal  to 
the  people  on  the  persecution  and 
injustice  which  he  contended  he 
had  undergone. 

A  paragraph  in  the  New  York 
Gazette  o?  the  17th  May,  stating 
that  the  17  British  ho&tage  pri*> 
soners,  lately  confined  at  PniladeU 
pljia,  were  to  proceed  in  the  steam- 
boat northward,  has  occasioned  a 
rumour,  that  the  dispute  on  -that 
subject  had  been  settled  amicably, 
by  the  mutual  release  of  prisoners. 

We  have  information  of  the  state 
of  affairs  at  St.  Domingo,  so  recent 
as  April  last.  At  Port-aU-Prince 
very  high  expectations  were  in- 
dulged of  the  success  of  a  powerful 
expedition  projected  by  the  presi- 
dent Potion  against  the  soi-disant 
Henry  I.  emperor  of  Hayti.    The 
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forces  of  the  former-  wer^  about 
15,0(X>  men,  and  might  have  been 
aogmer.ted  to  20^000,  had  sufBcient 
_  arms  been  provided.  The  troops  of 
the  Cape  were  about  equal  in  num- 
fcer.  The  country  had  been  devasr 
fated  hj  four  or  five  diflfi^rent  can* 
didates  for  power,  and  the  produc* 
live  trade  for  which  it  had  been  di- 
flinguished  nO  longer  existed.  All 
the  precious  ipetals  had  disappear* 
cd  on  the  island ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  interchange,  a  spi^cies  of 
lin  had  been  substituted,  toVhich 
a  noininal  and  arbitrary  value  was 
assigned.  It  is  supposed  by  the 
pBsengers  in  this  vessel,  who  had 
^te  best  opportunities  of  judging  of 
the  political  and  military  rdlations 
m£  that  cbuntry,  that  if,  in  fulfilment 
«f  the  8th  article  of  the  late  treaty  of 
I^is,  France  should  send  a  consi- 
derable force  to  St.  Domingo,  to 
re-establish  it  as  a  colony,  the  two 
parties  of  Petion  and  Henry  would 
«nite  for  their  common  defence, 
bowever  inveterate  may  have  been 
their  former  hostility. 

A  Jamaica  paper,  of  April  9, 
itates  that  a  vessel  had  arrived  at 
Kingston,  which  spoke  a  brig  from 
Dominica  to  Barbadoes,.  and  learn- 
ed from  the  captain  that  the  former 
island  had,  a  short  time  previously, 
lieea  visited  by  a  dreadful  hurri- 
cane, that  had  laid  waste  the  greater 
part  of  it. 

.  PJlAtiJ  O?  THt  PR0CBE1>INGS  OF 
THB  Al'UBD  SOVEREIGNS. 

Jtuu  6*  The  two  sovereigns,  the 
emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Prossia»  to  whom  Europe  is  so  deep- 
ly indebted  for  their  share  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  genpral  disturbpr 
of  the  civilized  world>  and  in  the 
restoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace, 
landed,  from  the  Impregnable  and 
Jason,  00  tjie  British  shores  at  Do- 
wv,  this  aftemooo  at  haif-pa^t  ^{« 


This  is  the  s^ond  time  diat  a  Ro^ 
sian  en^peror  and  the  first  that  a 
Prussian  king,  has  visited  this  couO' 
try.     Their  majesties  wer^  accom« 
panied  by  the  two  eldest  sons  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  prince  William  hif 
brother,  prince  Ftederic  his  nephew^ 
prince  Augustus  his  cousin,  mar* 
shal    Blucher,    b;yon    Humboldt, 
counts  Hardenberg  and  Nesselrode, 
baron  Anstet,  prince  Garldriske^ 
^en.  Czemicheff,  Dr.  Wyllie  (phy- 
sician to  the  emperor),  sir  S*  Stew- 
art, coK  Cooke,  capt*  Wood,  Spc, 
Their  majesties  were  received  oi^ 
shore  by  lords  Yarmouth,  C.  ^en- 
tinck,  and  the  earl  of  Rosslyn.  Thf 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  brought  thenp 
A-om  Boulogne,   had  provided  % 
l^plendid  entertainment,  of  whic^ 
most  of  the  royal  and  iUustriouf 
persons  partook.    Counts  Platoff, 
Barclay  de.ToUt,  and  Tolstoi,  aa4 
orince  Mettemich    (the  Austria^ 
Minister),  had  pjreviously  Janded» 
The  epiperbr  Alexander,  on  receive 
in^  ap  address  from  the  inhabitant^ 
ofDover,  replied  to  ^e  depatatioi; 
in  English  as  follows  :—<* Although, 
gentlemen,  I  understand  your  Ian* 
gui)ge,  I  do  not  feel  myself  suffici* 
ently  acquainted  with  it  to  reply  to 
you  in  English  ;  and  I  must  tlierp^ 
fore  request  thosp  g;entlenaen  of  the 
deputation  who  speak  French  to  be 
my  interpreters  to  those  who  d(^ 
iiot."  The  remainder  of  his  majes- 
ty !s  answer  was  in  French,  in  sub» 
stance  as  follows: — "I  am  9iuc{» 
pleased  to  find,  by  the  sentimentf 
you  have  expressed,  thf%t  the  s^vicef 
rendered  by  my  aqnies  in  the  grea^ 
f:ause  in  which  w^  have  been  enga<p 

Sed,  are  so-  hi^lj  consider^  |>j 
.  le  B;'itish  nation.  I  caa  assurf 
you  that  by  no  mfans  the  smaUe\( 
gratification  I  derive  froip  the  latf 
(lampaiffn,  is  th^  opportunity  it  haf 
afforded  me  of  visiti^ng  Epoflancl^  > 
WttXttiy  fer  Wfeidl  I  W¥e  long  eor 
tertaiflei 
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tertaine4  the  highest  esteem. — Gen- 
tlemen, I  beg  yoa  will  accept  my 
fhanks  for  this  mark  of  your  atfen-% 
tion,  artd  my  best  wishes  for  the 
itrelfare  of  your  town  j  and  assure' 
yourselves  I  shall  always  endeavour 
to  preserve  a  cordial  friendship  be- 
tween England  and  Russia/* 

June  7.  At  an  early  hour,  the  road 
from  LfOndon  to  Dover  presented  a 
ip^ctacle  unequalled  in  its  kind. 
The  whole  population  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  seemed  to  have 
pouredit  self  forth  to  hail  tlie  arrival 
•f  our  allies ;  beneficent  monarchs, 
patriotic  princes,  and  generals  di- 
stinguished for  valour  and  success. 
At  three  the  multitude  became  quite 
impatient,  when  intelligence  arrived 
iLt  Shooter's  Hill,  that,  at  Welling, 
£t  C.  Steward  had  said  that  their 
niajesties  had  gone  up  to  town,  two 
.  liours  befoi^B,  in  a  private  manner* 
The  emperor  had  indeed  entered 
London  about  half-past  two,  in  the 
earriage  and  four  oif  count  l^ieVen, 
the  Russian  ambassador^  without  a 
iingle  attendant ;  lords  Yarmbuth 
imd  Bentvnck  preceded  him  in  a 
|K>st«chaise.  When  the  emperor*^ 
arrival  at  the  Pultenej^  Hotel  in 
Piccadilly  .was  known,  the  people 
^fxprtssed  tbeit  joy  by  huzzas  and 
**  long  live  the  emperor/'  His  im- 
perial majesty  appeared  shortly  af- 
terwards at  the  balcony,  and  bowed 
in  the  most  condescending  manner 
(which  he  continued  to  do  occa- 
tionally  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night), 
the  people  ishouting  their  applause. 
At  halt-past  four,  the  emperor,  ac- 
companied by  count  Lieveh,  went 
to  sefe  the  prince  regent,  at  Carlton- 
bouse.  He  was  received  in  a  very 
private  ttianner  by  the  prince  regent, 
who  gHve  his  majesty  a  most  hearty 
Welcome.— The  king  of  Prussia, 
his  sons,  and  their  numerous  suites, 
^rae  also  in  a  private  manner,  and 
Arliyed  ftt  Glareq«e-llQaie'^which 


had  been  fitted  up  f<^  their  resi-i 
dence),  St.  James's,  about  three^ 
About  four  his  majesty  went  toGarK 
ton  house,  and  was  cordially  re- 
ceived  by  the  regent,  with  whom  htf 
rerfiained  half  an  hour*  His  mg}fe»i 
ty  afterwards  visited  the  dnke  and 
duchess  of  York,  whose  house  ii 
jnst  opposite.  At  six,  marshu . 
Blucher  arrived  in  St.  James's  park 
by  the  Horse  guards^  in  the  princrf 
regent's  open  carriage.  His  coun- 
tenance is  most  manly  and  expres- 
sive, bearing  the  effects  of  the  seve- 
rities he  has  encountered  :  the  mus- 
tachios  on  his  upper  lip  are  exceed* 
ingly  prominent.  The  drivers  madtf 
first  to  Carlton-house :  no  soonee 
.tvere  the  stable-gates  opened,  dlaii 
there  was  a  general  rush-in  of  th< 
horsemen  and  the  public  at  large. 
All  restraint  upon  thein  was  in  vain  ^ 
tlie  two  sentinels'  at  the  gate  with 
their  muskets  were  laid  on  th* 
ground,  and  the  porter  was  over- 
powered. The  multitude  proceeded . 
up  the  yard,  shouting  the  praises  cf 
Blucher.  Colonels  Bloomfield  and 
Congreve  came  out  ^nd  received 
the  general  uncovered,  and  in  that 
state  conducted  him  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  Carltcn-house.  Th# 
crowd  assembled  in  PalUmall  noxii^ 
lost  all  respect  for  the  decorum  of 
the  place ;  they  instantly  scaled  the 
walls,  and  their  impetuous  zeal  up- 
on this  occasion  was  iiklulged,  and 
tlie  greftt  doors  of  the  hall  werd 
thrown  open  to  them.'  After  the 
first  interview  of  the  general  widi 
the  prince,  an  interesting  scene  took 
place.  The  prince  regent  returned 
with  the  gallant  Blucher  from  bi< 
private  apartments,  and  in*  the  cen- 
tre of  die  grand  hall,  surrounded 
by  the  people,  placed  a  blue  ribbort 
on  his  shoulder,  (fastening  it  with 
his  ©wn  hand),  to  which  was  hunjf 
a  beautiful  medallion  with  a  like- 
ness •£  the  priace  richly  set  with  , 
diamonds 
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diamonds.  Marshal  Blucher  knelt 
while  the  prince  was  conferring  this 
honour,  and  on  his  rising  kissed  the 
prince's  hand.  The  prince  and  the 
general  afterwards  bowed  to  the 
public,  whose  acclamations  in  re* 
turn  exceeded  description.  The 
peseral  after%\^rds  proceeded  to  llie 
house  of  Mr.  Gortin,  in  Su  James's 
palace,  adjoining  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland's, followed  by  an  immense 
multitude. 

JuneS.  Th<i  pursuits  of  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,,like  those  of  his  sister 
the  grand  duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  af- 
ford evident  proofs  of  praiseworthy 
curiosity  and  good  taste.  He  has 
a  perfect  indifference  to  show  and 
parade*  Such  is  his  activity,  that 
they  who  would  obiserve  him  well, 
must  beat  least  as  early  risers  as  him- 
self. In  the  mrorning  he  breakfasted 
by  eight,  and  walked  in  Kensington 
gardens  with  his  sister.  He  re- 
turned to  the  PuUeney  hotel  at  ten, 
and  proceeded  to  view  Westminster 
hall,  and  the  abbey,  the  tombs  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  His  sister  and 
himself  afterwards  visited  the  British 
museum.  At  one  be  held  a  levee 
at  Cumberland  house,  which  he  used 
as  his  state-apartmentJ,  and  was  vi- 
sited by  the  prince  regent,  who  af- 
terwards attended  the  levee  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  at  Clarence- Irouse. 
Between  five  and  six  both  the  illus- 
trious sovereigns,  with  their  respect- 
ive suites,  attended  the  coittof  her 
majesty,  held,  expressly  for  their  in- 
troduction, at  the  queen's  palace, 
Jier  majesty,  the  princesses,  the  al- 
lied sovereigns,  their  families,  &c. 
dined  afterwards  with  the  prince 
regent,. at  Carlton-house. 

June.  9.  The  emperor  Alexander 
rode  in  Hyde  park  between  seven 
9iTid  eight,  accompanied  by  lord  Yar^ 
moiitli  and  col.  BJoomfield*  Fix>m 
thence  they  rode  to  Westminster, 
and  through  South wark  into  the 


city,  passing  the  royal  exchange^r- 
and  proceedmg  through  Finsbury- 
square  along  ,fcne  City-road,  and  the 
New-road,  returned  down  the  Edge- 
"ware-road  and  Hyde  park  to  the 
PuUeney  hotel.  After  breakfast,  the 
emperor,  with  the  duchess  and  a 
party  of  distinction,  left  the  hotel  in 
their  open  carriages .  without  mili* 
,tary  escort,  and  proceeded  througb 
the  Strand  and  city  to  the  Londoa 
docks — those  great  works  and  sym- 
bols of  unexampled  commercial 
prosperity. — The  veteran  Blucher 
visited  the  Admiralty  at  two  o'clock^ 
and  was  received  by  lord  Melville 
and  other  members  of  the  boards 
After  viewing  the  interior,  he  ex- 
amined the  telegraph,  '  The  ytew 
from  tlience  to  the  east  over  the 
Thames,  and  to  the  south  and  west 
oyer  St.  James's  parkland  into  Kent 
and  Sussex,  is  particularly  attrac- 
tive j  and»  together  with  the  im- 
mense concourse  of  spectators  pa- 
rading the  streets,  struck  the  atten- 
tion of  the  marshal  in  a  great  de- 
cree ;  and  he  observed  to  col  Lowe 
m  German,  "  that  there  was  no  such 
place  as  London  in  the  world."  1  n 
the  evening  th«  hero  accompanied 
the  duchess  of  York,  the  Prussian 
princes,  &c.  to  the  Opera.  The  po-. 
puiaQB  uniformly  thronged  round 
Blucher  and  Platoff  to  shake  hands» 
which  tliose  veteran^  did  with  great 
cordiality,  adding  f*  I  thank  you  ; 
I  thank  you." — At  a  court  held  at 
Carlton  house,  the  king  of  Prussia, 
emperor  of  Austria,  with  lords  lA^ 
verp^ol  and  Castlereagh,  were  elect* 
ed  knights  of  the  order  of  the  garter* 
The  prince  regent  was,  the  s^me 
day,  invested  by  the  Austrian  mi- 
nister with  the  order  of  the  goldea 
fleece ;  and  by  the  Prussian  monarch, 
iwith  the  order  of  the  golden  eagle* 
June  10.  The  allied  sovereigns 
breakfasted  together  at  the  Pulteuey 
hotel,  with  the  grand  duchess.  Thej- 
afterwa^rds 
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afterwards  sei  out,  accompanied  by 
marshal  Bluciier,  gen.  Platoff,  and 
a  numerous  $utte»  for  Ascot  races. 
They  went  by  theFulham  road,  and 
arrived  at  Richroond^hill  at  ninef, 
at  the  Star  and  Garter  tavern, 
where  they  partook  of  a  cold  colla- 
tion. The  whole  party  then  walked 
on  the  terrace,  and  expressed  them- 
selves quite  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Between  10 
and  11  they  proceeded  to  Hampton 
court,  and  viewed  its  beauties  with 
as  much  attention  as  the  short  time 
admitted*  The  emperor  of  Russia 
and  his  sister  arrived  at  Ascot  about 
one*  The  king  of  Piussia  and  his 
company  followed*  The  queen  of 
Englaud  and  the  princesses  arrived 
next;  and  shortly  after  the  prince 
regent  and  suite.  All  the  royal  per* 
tonages  occupied  the  royal  stand. 
Aboat  four  the  ihustrious  party  left 
Ascot,  and  proceeded  to  Frogmore, 
where  dinner  for  J0O,had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  queen. 

Jufu  1  ]  •  About  1 1  o'clock  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  and  the  duchess  of 
Oldenberg,    accompanied    by  the 
prince  of  Urange,  count  Lieven,lord 
Yarmouth,  and  other  distinguished 
characters,  passed  through  the  city, 
and  aliehted  at  the  gate  of  the  bank 
in  Liombury;    The  governor,  de- 
puty.govemor,  and  directors  con- 
ducted'the  visitors  through  the  va- 
rious departments  of  that  extensive 
building.   His  imperial  majesty  lis- 
tened with  great  attention  to  the 
explanations  Which  were  given  of 
the  sewral  offices,  and  expressed 
much  admiration  at  the  systematic 
manner  in  which  the  business  ap- 
peared to  be  conducted.    He  added 
with  much  affability  and  condescen- 
sion, that  he  was  extremely  obliged 
for  the  polite  attentions  shown  to 
him  and  his  sister  ;  and  that  he  was 
convinced  by  what  he  had  seen  and 
heardi  that  the  character  acquired 


by  the  people  of  Engird  for  thew 
extensive  commerce,  theii-  wealth, 
and  their  liberality,  was  not  more 
great  than  deserved.  The  illustrious 
party  partook  of  a  cold  collation.  At 
five,  his  imperial  majesty,  accompa*- 
nied  by  his  suite,  proceeded  to  his 
state  apartments    at   Su    James^s^ 
About  six,  he  was  waited  on  by  the 
lord  mayor,  recorder,  sheriffs^  and 
the  whole  of  the  aldermen  and  conv 
mon  council,  in  their  civic  robes,  with 
an  address  of  congratulatioa.     His 
imperial  majesty  with  great  courtesy 
returned  his  thanks  mr  the  honour 
conferred  on  him  in  a  short,  speech 
in  English,  which  was  v^y  elegant^ 
and  gracefully  delivered.    The  cor* 
poration  next  waited  on  the  king  of 
Prussia  at  Clarence-house  with  a 
similar  address.   He  did  not  answer 
them  in  English,  but  received  them 
very  graciously,  and  with  the  ut- 
most  politeness.— In   the  evening 
the  earl  of  Liverpool  entertained  the 
prince  regent,  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  the  other  illustrious  characters 
who  shed  such  a  lustr^  oa  the  British 
court,  at  dinner.  At  seven,  the  prince 
regent  set  out  from  Carlton-house 
in  his  carriage  alone,  but  attended 
by  his  usual  escort^  and  followed  by- 
loud  cheers.    The  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia,  accompanied    by    the    grand 
duchess,  soon  after  appeared,  at- 
tended by  an  escort  of  the  blues  ; 
he  was  dressed  in  ^  British  uniforn^^ 
tlie  same  in  which  he  had  received 
the  city  address.  The  king  of  Prus- 
sia next  arrived,  attended  by  a  troop 
of  horse.     The  dukes  of  York  and 
Kent,  general   PlatofF,   ^c.  were 
present-^^The  intention  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  to  visit  the  Opera  having 
been  publicly  announced,  the  doors 
were  no  sooner  thrown  open,  than 
every  place  was  filled,  and  the  house  ' 
presented    a    brilliant    and    unex- 
ampled display  of  rank  and  fashion. 
The  illasthous  yisitoh  did  not  a/- 
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fire  till  half-past  ten.  The  prince 
regent  first  entered  the  box,  amidst 
the  most  enthusiastic  shoots  of  ap- 
plause, followed  by  the  emperor  of 
Riissia,  and  the  dufchess  of  Olden- 
burgh,  the  king  of  Prussm,  his  two 
.irnis,  and  other  of  the  distinguished 
characters  whd  had  dined  at  Fife- 
house.  The  applause  of  the  audi- 
ence lasted!  mamy  minutes.  A  hymn 
composed  in  honour  of  oor  august 
visitors,  sung  in  admirable  style, 
tras  received  iXrith  rapture.  «  God 
lave  the  Kiiii;'*  was  twice  ^ung. 
Just  as  th*  second  :lct  of  the  opera 
was  about  to  begin,  the  prhicess  of 
Wales,  with  lady  Cliarlotte  Camp- 
bell, entef«d  her  box,  on  the  opposite 
•ide  of  the  theatre.  The  spectators 
burst  agJiito  into  a  loud  and  rehera- . 
ted  shout  of  applause ;  upori  which 
the  prince  regent  and  the  two  illus- 
triotw  sOvereii;ris  rose  and  bowed, 
which  the  princess  of  WalW  return- 
ed by  a  graceful  reverence.  The 
delight  of  the  spectators  was  inex- 
pressible. Owmg  to  the  immense 
trowd,  the  int<»rior  doors  of  the 
opera-house  wc^re  broken  to  pieces, 
find  nearly  2000  persons  gained  ad- 
mission without  pavmcfit. 

June  12.  In  the  mornir.g  the  king 
of  Prussia,  his  family  and  suite, 
went  privately  to  VVestminsttT- 
abbey.— In  the  afternoon  the  allied 
monarchs  appeared  in  Hyde  park, 
on  Horseback,  to  gi^tify  (he  curio- 
sity of  the  public.  The  emperor 
left  the  T'uiteney  hotel  about  two 
o'clock,  mounted  on  a  most  beauti- 
ful horse,  dressed  in  an  Englisfh 
icarlet  uniform,  with  a  lar^e  collec- 
tion of  feathers  in  his  hat.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Jumes's  p'llace,  and 
called  at  Clarence-house  for  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  accompany  him  ; 
but,  his  saddle-horses  not  being  in 
yeadinessy  he  proceeded  towards  ihe^ 
fhrk,  and  his  m^ajesty  IbllCwed.  By 
command  of  tbt  regent,  ford  Syd^ 


ncy,  the  ranger  of  the  park,  dressed 
in  the  Windsor  Uniform,  headed 
the  royal  equestrians.  T^J  were 
also  attended  by  the  duke  of  Mont^ 
rose,  master  of  the  horse,  in  full 
military  uniform,  and  wearing  die 
order  of  tlie  garter  t  col.  Mellish^ 
the  equerry  m  waiting,  &c.  kc* 
They  remained  in  the  park  till  five 
o'clock,  to  th6  extreme  gratification 
of  John  Bull  and  his  numerous 
fainily»  Who  received  the  monarch's 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause^ 
of  which  they  appeared  truly  sen- 
sible, in  the  evening  the  prince 
regent  gave  a  second  banquet  to 
the  illa^rious  monarchs  and  thei!: 
suites.  On  this  occasion  the  pages 
appeared  in  new  uniforms^  the  yeo- 
mex\  of  the  guard  and  servants  in 
their  state  dresses. — The  prince  re- 
gent and  the  sovereigns  afterwards 
met  a  select  party  at  themarqais  of 
Salisbury'si 

Juttt  IS.  At  9,  the  illustrioris 
visitors  and  the  prince  regent  erri- 
barked  at  Whitehall,  in  the  ad- 
miralty, navy,  and  ordnance  barges, 
for  Woolwich.  There  were,  in  the 
whole,  17  barges ;  and  lline  of  maik- 
of-war  boats  on  each  side  to  keep 
order;  with  two  lar^e  bands  of 
mirsic.  The  effect  of  "the  sp^tacle 
was  exceedingly  grand  -^On  their 
arrival  at  the  new  wharf  in  the 
Royal  Arsenal,  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent  landed  aniidst  a 
salute  of  cannon,  and  assisted  tlia 
duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  the  empe- 
ror; and  the  king  of  Prussia  up  the 
stairs.  A  guard  of  honour  wAs 
stationed  6n  the  wharf,  consisting  6f 
the  horse-guards  and  royal  artillery. 
Gen.  Lioyd,  and  the  officers- of  tHe 
garrijSbn,  received  the  royal  visitors, 
and  Conducted  them  first  to  the 
range  of  store-houses,  where  every 
sort  of  military  ap^intment  is  pre- 
served in  the  greatest  order.  In  the 
xnbdel-room  tbey  inspected  the  cti- 
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rioas  model  of  Quebec  i  a!\d  went 
from  thence  to  the  Rocket- ground^ 
xrhere  several  experiments  were  pre- 
pared to  show  the  strength  and  t;fiect 
of  col.Congreve's  rockets.  A  superb 
tent  was  greeted  on  the  tnound  for 
the   illustrious   visitors    and    their 
suite  ;  and  after  they  had  taken  their 
station^  a  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tion ensued.     On  a  signal  eiven  by- 
col.  Congreve,  who  superintended 
the   rocket-department,  a  demon- 
stration was  made  of  the  power  of 
the  rocket-composition.     At  about 
two  hundred  yards  north-east  of  the 
mound,  where  the  royal  visitors. 
were  stationed,  a  quantity  of  the 
composition  placed  on  three  pieces 
of  timber  exploded,  producing  co- 
Itimns    of   fi^me   awfully    grand. 
The  discharge  produced  a  volca- 
nic appearance,  attended  by  a  tre- 
mendous roaring;    but  the  burn- 
ing property  or  the  material  was 
most  remarkable.     After  the  dis- 
diarge,  the   timber    renriained    in 
flames,  and  actually  consumed  to  a 
cinder.     The  next  operation  was  a 
display  of  the  rockets  as  used  in  be- 
sieging.     They  shot  upwards  to 
a  considerable  elevation,  carrying  a 
tube  filled  with  burning  materials  a 
considerable  distance.— They  -were 
larger  than  any  used  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  made  a  tremendous 
roaring.     The  next  experiment  was 
a  proof  of  the  havock  these  engines 
occasionedin  a  field  of  battle.  They. 
were  fired  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Thames  horizontally  over  the 
low  grounds,. to  the- distance  of  800 
or  1000  yards.     It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  efiect  produced  by  these 
discharges.   Wonder  was  expressed 
by  the  beholders.  The  shells  thrown 
by  the  rockets  flew  to  the  distance 
Quired,  and  exploded  with  horri- 
Ue  .sounds.     There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  single  volley  would 
*stinite  a  body  of  cavalry.  Against 
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that  description  of  force  they  are 
peculiarly  operative,  as  they  not 
only  kill,  but  spread  terror  among 
the  horses.  The  foreign  oflScers 
were  struck  by  the  effect  of  this  new 
engine  in  the  art  of  war.  The  royal 
party,  leaving  the  extraordinary  ex- 
hibition, went  to  the  new  saw-mlll» 
where  human  invention  appears 
elevated  to  a  very  high  points  Saw- 
ing, both  vertical  and  horizontal, 
is  here  performed  by  machinery 
moved  only  by  steam.  Huge  logs 
of  elm,  ash,  and  fir-timber,  were 
cut  into  planks  on  this  occasion, 
with  order  and  precision  truly  as- 
tonishing. They  were  then  con- 
ducted to  the  royal  carriage  depart- 
ment, where  major- gen.  Cuppage 
attended ;  and  having  visited  other, 
machinery,  they  went  up  to  the  ca- 
det barracks,  where  an  elegant  col- 
lation was  prepared.  The  prince 
and  his  sta£F  took  their  station,  and 
the  brigade  went  through  a  variety 
of  evolutions  and  rapid  firing  till 
near  six  o'clock.  Gen.  Blucher,  thet 
king  and  prince  of  Prussia,  and  the 
foreign  generals,  appeared  much 
interested  in  the  general  appoint- 
ments of  this  brigade  ;  and  rode  uj| 
to  inspect  the  boxes,  limbers,  &c.— 
The  last  visit  was  to  the  royal  re- 
pository, which  forms  an  immense 
dep6t ;  and  after  a  minute  examina 
tion  they  proceeded  to  their  car- 
riages for  town,  amidst  a  royal  sa- 
lute, and  dined  with  the  marquis 
of  Stafford. 

Oxford,  June  H.  This  morning 
being  fixed  for  the  expected  airivals, 
the  utmost  activity  prevailed.  Half 
past  ten  was  the  time  appointed  by 
the  chancellor  for  the  assembling 
of  the  university  to  meet  their 
august  visitors.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  chancellor,  heads  of  houses, 
and  proctors,  held  in  the  dele- 
gates' room,  a  programma  was 
drawn  up  and  issued,  by  which  all 
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the  arrangements  were  ordered  5 
according  to  which  all  members  of 
the  university,  under  graduates  and 
bachelors,  all  masters  of  arts,  proc* 
tors,  doctors,  heads  of  houses,  and 
noblemen,  in  short,  all  the  univer- 
sity, went  out,  each  in  his  proper 
habit,  and  ranged  themselves  in 
lines  on  either  side  of  the  High- 
street,  from  St.  Mary's  chilrch  to 
the  west  end  of  Magdalen  bridge,  to 
which  the  seniors  were  nearest.  The 
centre  of  the  street  was  left  entirely 
open  and  uninterrupted  by  horse- 
men or  carriages.  The  yeomanry 
were  stationed  between  the  gowns- 
men and  the  footway,  which  was 
thus  left  incommoded  for  the  nu- 
merous spectarors.  The  windows 
of  all  the  houses  in  High*street 
were  crowded  with  ladies.  Lord 
Francis  Almaric  Spencer  was  com- 
manding officer  of  the  troops  on 
duty,  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
appointed  time,  an  avant> (Courier  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  prince 
regent ;  and  lord  F.  A.  Spencer 
rode  out  to  meet  his  royal  highness. 
The  prince  came  in  his  travelling- 
carriage  and  four ;  but,  on  perceiv- 
ing the  university  assembled  on  foot 
to  receive  him,  he  was  pleased  to 
alight  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridge, 
ana  to  confer  on  the  assembly  the 
most  distinguished  honour,  by  walk- 
ing through  tfje  whole  lineof  gowns- 
men, tincovered.  He  was  attended 
by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange, 
and  three  or  four  gentlemen. — ^The 
cheerings  were  incessant  oa  every 
side  as  he  passed  along.  He  bowed 
to  all  with  the  greatest  condescen- 
sion and  kindness.  The  arrival  of 
the  prince  being  more  private,  and 
also  more  punctual  than  could  be 
calculated  on  from  a  distance  of  59 
miles,  the  procession  had  not  time  to 
repair  to  the  bridge,  and  was  obliged 
to  meet  his  royal  hirimess  opposite 
to  theuentrance  of  Magdalen  coir 


lege.  Here  the  chancellor  laid  thrf 
staves  of  the  university  bedels  at  hi« 
feel.  Here  also  the  mayor,  at  the 
head  of  the  city  procession,  in  their 
full  dresses,  presented  the  ensigns  of 
his  office.  When  his  royal  highnesf 
had  been  pleased  most  gfaciously  to 
return  these  diflFerent  insignia,  the 
two  processions '  uniting,  ana  the 
chancellor  and  the  mayor  immedi<« 
ately  preceding  the  prince  regent, 
the  whole  moved  forward  up  the 
High-street.  His  royal  highness 
was  in  the  Windsor  uniform  {dsah 
blue  and  scarlet),  and  wore  the 
order  of  the  garter,  and  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  orders.  The  duke  of 
York  was  on  his  right,  wearing  his 
doctor's  gown,  and  the  order  of  the 
garter  ;  and  their  royal  highnessee 
were  followed  by  lord  Sidmouch^ 
the  earls  of  Damley,  Harcoun,  Es^ 
sex,  Pembroke,  Spencer,  and  For- 
tescue,  the  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  a  long  train  composed  of  the 
nobility^clergy,  and  members  of  the 
university.  The  conobined  proces* 
sion  moved  on  to  the  divinity  school,  - 
on  approaching  which  the  members 
of  every  rank  formed  lines  to  the 
right  and  left,  while  the  chancellor, 
attended  by  the  proper  officers,  con- 
ducted his  royal  highness  to  his  seat. 
The  chancellor  then  humbly  read 
and  presented  a  loyal  address,  to 
which  his  royal  highness  returned 
a  most  gracious  answer.-— The  offi« 
cers  of  the  university  were  then  pre* 
sented,  and  Dr.  Cole^  the  vice-chan- 
cellor,  whose  still  remaining  wesd:« 
ness  disabled  him  from  joining  the 
procession,  but  who  was  awaiting' 
the  prince*s  arrival  in  the  divinity 
school,  was,  on  being  mtrodttced,r0«> 
ceived  very  graciously,  and  had  the 
honour  of  kissing  his  royal  high- 
nesses hand.  The  chancellor  then 
accompanied  the  prince  to  the  sait» 
of  apartments  prated  for  his  Foy« 
al  highness's  reception  at  Chrisi* 
chnrehy 
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church,  aad  awaited  his  royal  high- 
nesses commands  for  conducting 
hizn  and  his  iHustrious  guests,  who 
were  every  moment  expected,  to 
»nch  of  the  public  edi6ces  and  col- 
leges which  it  might  please  his  royal 
highness  to  visit.-i-At  length,  after 
the  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  Alex- 
auider  and  his  amiable  and  accom- 
plished sister  appeared  in  an  open 
barouche  of  the  prince  regent's, 
drawn  simply  by  tour  post-horses. 
The  emperor  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
*  blue  coat,  wore  his  hair  without 
powder,  and  with  his  hat  coniinued 
bowiner  to  tlie  public,  constantly  and 
gracefully,  the  whole  way  up  the 
High-sireet.  The  emperor  and  his 
sister  drove  toMerton  college,  where 
they  weie  received  by  the  w^arden, 
and  conducted  to  very  elegant  apart- 
ments. Within  a  few  minutes  af- 
terwards, the  kiiii^  of  Prussia,  ac- 
convpanied  by  his  two  sons,  arrived 
In  a  style  equally  simple  with  bis 
brother  sovereigns.  He  also  wore 
a  plain  dark  blue  coat,  covered  with 
a  brown  travelling  coat }  and  as 
apon  as  he  was  recognised,  he  ac- 
knowledged to  the  shouting  multi- 
tude the  gratitude  he  felt  tor  their 
warm  reception.  His  majesty's  resi- 
dence was  at  Corpus  Chf  iiti  college, 
in  the  front  of  which  a  guard  of  ho- 
nour imniediately  raised  the  Prus- 
sian eagle.  The  illustrious  strangers, 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  having 
jomed,  proceeded  through  the  east- 
tm  entrance  to.  wait  on  the  prince 
regent  in  his  rooms  in  Christchurch. 
The  chancellor  and  the  dean  re- 
ceived them  uncovered  at  the  door. 
The  prince  having  assumed  his  aca- 
demic robe,  and  his  black  velvet  cap 
adorned  with  a  gold  tassel,  came 
forth,  followed  by  the  emperor  and 
hts  sister,  the  duke  of  York,  and 
&e  king  of  Prussia,  the  young  Prus- 
iian  princes,  vnth  the  prince  of 
Oras^g^  dad  a  oumb^  of  fpreig^ 


nobility,  accompanied  by  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  eyl  Fortescue,  the 
earl  of  Essex^-gjij^  .several  other  di- 
stinguished ch;|rar;j^rs.    Their  first 
object  was  the  Itau  of  Christchurch, 
with  which  they  seemed  highly  de- 
lighted ;  the  cathedral  and  library 
were  also  inspected.     From  Christ- 
church  they  proceeded  to  Merton, 
where *Dr.  Vaughan,  the  warden* 
conducted  them  through  the  col- 
lege and  gardens,  and  led  them  by 
the  garden-gate  into  the  broad  walfe 
of  Christ  church.     Magdalen  col-  ' 
iegp,  Queen's,  and  All  Souls',  in 
turn,  occupied  their  attention  :  but 
the  stay  of  the  royal   par^y.  was 
longest,  and  their  admiration  most 
evident,  at  the  chapel  of  New  col- 
lege.    The  party  then   honoured 
the  Clarendon  press  with  tlieir  pre- 
sence, and  from  tlience  proceeded 
to  the  Bodleian  library,  with  which 
they  were  highly  pleased ;  and  the 
chancellor  and  curators  presented 
the    prince    regent   with    a   copy 
of    Aristotle's  Poetics,   splendidly 
bound,  which  his   royal   highness 
was  pleased  to  accept. — The  loud 
huzzas  of  the  populace  announced' 
their  discovery   of  tlie  great  and 
venerable  Blucher.      The    people 
were  almost  mad  with  joy,    and 
paid  him  the  ample  homage   he 
deserved. — -The   banquet    at    the 
Radcliffe  library  was  the  next  ob- 
ject of  public  attraction.    The  im- 
•perial  and  royal  parties  assembled 
in  the  library  of  AH  Souls'  college^ 
At  half-past  -seven  tliey  proceeded 
to  the  library,  on  a  carpet  laid  across 
the  street,  and  sat  down  to  dinner. 
The  upper  gallery  was  then  thrown 
open  ^o  the  populace.     The  sight 
was  truly  gratifying.   In  the  centre 
of  the  bnUding,.  directly  under  the 
dome,  was  placed  a  table  covered 
wItH  ornaments  of  plate.     Around 
this,  and  so  extensive  as  to  occupy 
the  whole  circle  within  the  arcades 
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of  the  building,  was  placed  a  table 
almost  circular ;  and  branching  off 
from  this  in  lines.Ifoding  from  the 
centre,  five  tabids;  'btcupied  the 
spaces  under  five  of  the  eight  ar- 
cades, into  ^'hich  tlie  ^exterior  circle, 
of  the  library  is  divided.  In  the 
centre  of  the  circular  table  sat 
the  chancellor,  ^^iih  his  illustrious 
guests.  About  200  sat  down  to 
dinner,  50  of  whom  were  considered 
as  the  prince's  party,  and  occupied 
that  part  of  the  table  nearest  to  his 
royal  highness.  The  tables  were 
loaded  with  elegant  plate;  ihe 
dresses  of  the  company  were  superb, 
many  gentlenlen  being  in  court 
dresses  or  regimentals,  and  wearing, 
thrown  loosely  over  them,  the  scar- 
let academic  robe.  The  whole  pre- 
sented a  scene  scarcely  ever  eoual- 
led,  owing  to  the  beauty  of  the 
building,  the  perfect  convenience 
for  spectators,  the  rank  of  the 
guests,  and  the  unique  and  classical 
effect  which  the  robes  gave  to  the 
whole  scene.  The  prince  was  in 
high  spirits ;  and  whenever,  on  the 
announcing  of  a  favotirite  toast, 
.  the  spectators  loudly  testified  their 
approbation,  his  royal  highness  was 
pleased  repeatedly  to  wave  his  hand 
vifh  enthusiastic  delight,  accompa- 
nied with  a  cheerful  and  dignified 
aspect.  At  about  11  the  party 
separated,  in  order  to  see  the  illu- 
xninations,  which  then  blazed  uni- 
versally through  the  streets  of  Ox^ 
ford.  Between  12  and  1,  a  tre- 
mendous storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  burst  suddenly  over  the 
ciiy,  and  a  torrent  of  rain  soon  ex- 
tinguished the  numerous  lights. 

June  15.  Before  eight,  the  ladies* 
seats  in  the  theatre,  where  there  is 
room  for  600,  were  completely  fill- 
ed ;  the  fi ont  line  immediately  be- 
hind the  royal  seats  being  occupied 
by  lady  Grenville's  parly.  The  up- 
per gallery  and  orchestra  contained 


at  least  900  under-graduates  and 
bachelors.  The"  area  received  the 
masters  of  arts,  bachelors  of  law,&c» 
and  the  strangers  admitted  by 
tickets.  About  ten  o'clock  the  great 
door  of  the  theatre  opened.  Dr. 
Crotch  at  the  organ,  accompanied 
by  the  whole  band,  playing  the 
march  in  the  occasional  overture. 
But,  by  desire  of  the  duchess  of 
01denburgh,the  music  ceased  some 
time  before  the  procession  entered 
the  theatre. 

At  length  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  preceded  by  the  be- 
dels, proctors,  vice-chancellor,  and 
chancellor,  (for  they  walked  in  that 
order,)  appeared  uncovered  upoa 
the  threshold, ,  and  in  an  mstant 
thunders  of  applause  pealed  on 
every  side.  Next  to  his  royal  high* 
ness  came  the  emperor,  and  then 
the  king  of  Prussia,  in  their  robes, 
as  doctors  of  law.  Then  followed 
the  duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  accom* 
panied  by  the  duke  of  York ;  the 
Russian  and  foreign  princes  and 
Aoblemen,  and  all  t^e  honorary 
members  of  the  university  who  were 
present :  the  heads  of  houses  and 
doctors  formed  the  rest  of  this  beau* 
tiful  and  unique  processioiL  The- 
applause  had  continued  long  after 
the  whole  had  reached  their  places^ 
and  the  a'ssembly  ofbetw^n  two  and  * 
three  thousand  person^  continued 
standing  till  it  had  been  loudly  m« 
timated  by  the  prince*  and  stated  bj 
the  chaticellor,  that  his  royal  high* 
ness  wished  every  one  to  be  seated* 
1 1  is  impossible  to  describe  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  scene. .  Above 
the  rest  of  the  university,  to  the  left 
of  the  prince,  sat  the  chancdilor,  in 
his  robes  of  black  and  gc^d^  and  fai$ 
long  band  of  most  exquisite  lace. 
Even  with  the  chancellor  on  the 
right  sat  the  duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
in  a  simple  dress  of  white  satin,  and 
no  ornament  upon  her  head.    And 
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ttiU  higher  than  all,  the  three  sove- 
reigns were  seated  on  &uperb  chains 
of  crimson  velvet  and  gold,  and 
their  feet  resting  upon  footjJtools  of 
the  same.     The  chair  of  the  prince 
regent  uas  surmounted  by  a  plume 
offeathers  in  gold,  and  the  whole 
platform  on  which  these  five  seats 
.  were  placed,was  covered  with  crim- 
son velvet.—- As  soon  as  silence 
could  be  obtained,  the  chancellor 
opened  the  convocation  in  his  usual 
dignified  and  impressive  manner. 
And  now  the  rapture  of  the  assem- 
bly was  past  all  restraint.      For 
some  time  the  order  of  the  business 
was  interrupted,  whilst  the  names 
of  the   prince  regent,  Alexander,' 
Frederic,  the  duchess   of  Olden- 
burgh,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the 
chancellor,  were  severally  and  di- 
stinctly announced  from  d^e  iipper 
gallery,  and  followed  by  peals  of 
approbation.    While  this  was  going 
on,  each  of  the  great  peisonages  in 
turn  was  pleased  to  arise  and  bow. 
•—At  this  period  of  the  ceremony, 
the  public  orator  appeared  in  the 
rostrum,  from  whence  he  addressed 
the  regent  and  his  princely  guests 
in  a  .Latin  oration,  which,  added  to 
the  chastity  and  elegance  of  the  style, 
received  all  the  energy  oF  expression 
which  Mr.  Crowe  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  give,  and  fdr  which  he  has 
«o  long  been  celebrated.   His  royal 
highness  honoured  it  with  marked 
and    particular   attention.-*— After 
ihis  Dr.  Phillimore,  the  regius  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law,  delivered  a  pane- 
gyric upon  the  two  great  monarchs, 
on  whom  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
civil  law,  by  diploma,  had  been  con- 
ferred.   The  chancellor  upon  this 
delivered  xht  diploma  of  the  em- 
peror to  the  two  proctors,  with  a 
command  to  present  it  to  his  im- 
perial majesty ;  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.     The  like  ceremony 
was  obsexTed  with  respect  to  the 


king  of  Prussia.  The  chancellor 
then  proposed  a  diploma  degree  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  hono- 
rary degrees  to  prince  Metternich 
die  prime  minister  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria^  count  Lieven  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  and  to  prince 
Blucher.  The  three  latter  were  ac- 
cordingly introduced,  and  prfesent- 
ed  by  the  regius  professor  of  civil 
law.  The  Latin  speeches  of  Dr. 
Phillimore,  on  presenting  each  can- 
didate, were  highly  classical ;  .but 
especially  the  one  which  recom- * 
mended  the  venerable  Blucher  to 
the  university,  was  pointed,  vigo- 
rous, and  appropriate.  It  was  con- 
tinually interrupted  with  the  loudest 
cheerings;  nor  was  the  tumult  of 
applause  abatedt  till  some  time  af- 
ter the  venerable  warrior  had,  after 
repeatedly  bowing  to  the  assembly, 
the  prince,  and  his  sovereign,  re- 
tired to  his  appointed  seat. 

Eight  original  congratt^latory  ad- 
dresses in  verse  wpre  then  recited« 
A  Greek  ode,  by  the  hon.  Mr.  El- 
lis, of  Christchurch ;  another  by 
Mr.  Mildmay,  of  Brasennose ;  one 
in  Latin,  by  lord  Clifden,  of  Christ- 
church  ;  and  five  in  English  ;  viz. 
by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  gentleman  com- 
moner of  C.C.C. ;  by  Mr.  Cole- 
ridg^,  B.  A.  of  Exeter  college ;  by 
Mr.  Ingham,  commoner  of  Oriel 
college  ;  by  Mr.  Mascall,  but  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Hughes,  both  gentlemen 
commoners  of  Oriel  college";  and 
by  Mr.  miby,  B.  A.  fellow  of 
Exeter  college.— -These  also  were 
honoured  "with  universal  applause. 
The  prince  and  royal  sovereigns 
paid  the  mos^t  marked  attention  to  . 
these  compositions.  Each  got  up 
on  a  compliment  paid  to  him,  and 
made  his  acknowledgment  by  a  low 
bow.  On  one  occasion,  on  the  men- 
tion of  his  royal  father,  the  prince 
rose  and  made  three  bows,  and 
seeai^  visibly  affected.  His  royal 
'  (F3)  h^hness 
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highness  afterwards  marked  his  ap* 
probation  of  particular  passages  by 
jiiclinations  of  his  head  ;  and  distin- 
guished  those  particularly  in  which 
allusion  was  made  to  the  forbear- 
ance and  moderation  in  the  midst 
of  victory,  displayed  by  the  allied 
powers.     The  chancellor  then  dis- 
solved tlie  convocation,  and  the  pro- 
cession left  the  theatre  in  the.  same 
order  "as  it   entered.—The  prince 
jpgent,  accompanied  by  the  allied 
sovereigns  ancf  their  suites,  honour- 
ed the  corporation  of  Oxford  with  a 
visit  in  their  council  chamber.  The 
city  fitted  up  the  whole  interior  of 
the  town  hall  with  flights  of  seats 
for    600    spectators,    leaving    an 
avenue  railed  off  and  carpeted  for 
the  passage  of  the  procession.  These 
seats,  afforded,  to  a  great  number  of 
ladies  who  had  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain admission  at  the  theatre,  the 
gratification  of  a  full  view  of  the 
royal    and    distinguished    visitors. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  procession 
in  the  council  chamber,  a  loyal  ad- 
<iress  was  read  to  the  prince  regent 
by  the  town  clerk,   William  Elias 
Taunton,   esq. ;  whierh    his    royal 
highness  received  most  graciously, 
and,  at  ihe  conclusion  cfit,  confer- 
red on  the  town  cle  .k  the  honour  of 
knighthood.     The  same  distinction 
•was  conferred  ©n  tlie  mayor,  now 
sir  Joseph  LocL — The  honorary 
freedom  of  the  city  was  then  an- 
nounced as  having  been  voted  to 
the  emperur  of  Russia,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  the  hereditary  prince    of 
Orange,   the   prince  of   Mecklen- 
biirgh,  prince   Mettemich,   prince 
Biucher,  and  several  otlicr  illustri- 
ous personages. — At  one,  the. royal 
party,  accompanied  by  the  chancel- 
lor and  lord  bij.mouth  (one  of  the 
trusttes),   Sdsited   the  observatory, 
^be  professor  of  astronomy  pointed 
put  its  most  striking  Jeatures,  and  the 
(different  instruments }  with  which 


they  were  highly  pleated  5  and  at 
two,  partook  of  an  elegant  breakfast 
at  All  Souls'  college.     Sot^n  after 
which  the  eniperor  of  Russia,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  their   party, 
left   the   urtiversicy,  on  a  tour  to 
Blenheim  and  Stowe. — The  prince 
regent  then  held  a  levee  in  thb  up- 
per room  of  the  Christchurch  li* 
brary,  which  was  attended  by  xhm 
nobility,  heads  of  houses,  prc^essorsf 
and  by  many  of   the   graduated 
members   of  the  university.^ — His 
royal  highness  was  l.kewise  pleased 
this  morning  to  receive  an  addresa 
from  the  county  of  Oxford,  which 
was    presented  at  the  deanery  at 
Christchurch   by  the  high  sheriff^ 
accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Abing- 
don and  Harcourt,  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,  John  Fane,  esq.  one  or  \hm 
members,  "(lord  Francis   Spencer* 
the  other  member,  being  absent  on 
military  duty,)  and  a  great  number 
of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen 
of  the  county.     The  address  waa 
read  by  the  high  sheriff,  and  his 
royal   highness   returhed    a    moat 
gracious  answer, — His  royal  high- 
ness  honoured  the  society  of  Chnst- 
church  with  his  company  at  dinner 
in  their  hall,  to  which  the  nobilitjr, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  society* 
were  invited.     The  dean  of  Christ-  . 
church  took  his  seat  in  the  centre  of 
the  upper  uble,  W4th  the  prince  on 
his  right,  and  the  duke  of  \ork  on 
his  left  hand.     On  the  right  of  the 
prince  sat  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  on  the  left  of  the  dufco 
of  York  the  prince  Biucher.     The 
dinner  consisted  of  all  the  delicacies 
which  could  be  procured,  but  not 
garnished  with  the  sumptuous  plate 
exhibited  at  the  feast  in  the  Radcliffa 
library.      Nothing  was  displayed 
which  was  not  in  daily  use.    The 
graces  were  said  by  the  junior  stu- 
dents, as  is  usual  on  great  occasions*. 
After  dinner  his  royal  highness  or- 
dered 
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aercd  theeollegebook  to  be  bfcmght, 
and  the  dean^  hj  his  coinmandy  in- 
serted l\i;5  nanle  among  the  list  of 
members.  The  most  interesting  in- 
cident on  this  occasion  was  a  speech 
from  marshal  prince  Blucher,  The 
pliant  veteran  addressed  the  com- 
pany in  German  with  a  powerful 
Toice  and  most  expressive  energy. 
The  prince,  with  a  condescension 
]^hich  did  him  the  highest  honour, 
instantly-undertook  to  interpret  the 
sentiments  of  the  brave  warrior. 
His  royal  highness  commenced  with 
toying,  that  although  it  was  impos* 
iible  for  him  to  do  justice  to  tho 
eloquence  of  the  gallant  and  excel- 
lent roan  who  had  just  addressed 
them,  he  would  nevertheless  at- 
tempt to  convey  his  meaning  to  the 
iudience.  His  royal  highness  then 
tvas  pleased  to  say,  uiat  prince 
Blucher  had  always  heard  of  th6 
fame  and  grandeur  of  this  country 
•—that  he  had  in  consequence  been 
induced  to  visit  it,  and  that  from 
evety  tiling  he  had  seen,  it  far  tran- 


which  excited  the  admiration  of  a^ 
his  hearers*  The  party  broke  up  ai 
nine  o'clock.  The  illuminations  wert 
renewed  in  the  evening  with  in« 
creased  brilliancy.  The  university 
cHurch  was  magnificently  adorned 
with  lamps,  in  exact  correspondence 
with  its  architecture,  and  was  un« 
commonly  splendid.  A  ball  was 
given  in  the  town  hall  under  the 
patronage  af  lords  Stopford,  £lcho» 
Newbatue,  and  Valletort,  and  at* 
tended  by  the  prince  regent,  dufai 
of  York,  prince  Blucher,  the  chanp 
cellor  of  the  university,  ahd  a  nu* 
roerous  assemblage  of  nobility  and 
gentry. 

June  16.  Soon  after  ten,  his  royal 
highness  left  Oxford  on  his  return  to 
London ;  and  at  eleven  the  chancel- 
lor held  a  convocation,  in  which  the 
honorary  degree  of  1>.  C.  L.  wa« 
conferred  on  the  earl  of  Harrowby, 
lord  president  of  the  council  |  the 
earl  Bathurst,  secretary  for  the 
war  and  colonial  department ;  lord 
Kenyon;    the  right  hon.   Bragge 


scended  aB  accounts  he  had  heard  •Bathurst,  M.  P. ;  the  right  hon.  N. 
of  it— ^at  he  himself  vras  an  old    Vansittart,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
man,  seventy  years  of  age,  whose    quer ;    admiral  sir  John   Borlase 
'  I  Sie  service    Warren,  hart*  K,  B. ;  admiral  sir 
J.  Saumarez,  bart.  K.  B. ;  major- 
gen,  the  hon.  sir  Charles  Stewart ; 
sir  Hew  Dalrymple  Hamilton,  bart, 
M.P. ;  the  earl  of  Ilchester;  th# 
right  hon.  lord  Sidmouth,  secretary 
otstate  for  the  home  department ; 
the  right  hon.  G.  Canninj^,  M.  P. ; 
sir  Edward  Hartopp,  M.  P. ;  and  J. 
Round,  esq.  M  P.    The  Theatm 
was  agam  thronged  with  ladies  ^md 
with  gownsmen.     All  the  public 
and  respected  characters,  as  they  re* 
tired  from  the  theatre,  were  greeted 
with  loud  plaudits;  and  particularly 
the  proctors,  8cc.  whose  conciliatory 
and  gentlemanly  conduct  has  given 
to  allthe  fullest  satisfaction. 
JuM  I6«    His  imperial  ms^esty 
(F4)  and- 


hairs  had  grown  grey  in  tne  service 
6f  his  king  and  country ;  that  he  had, 
therefore,  but  little  time  to  live  in 
this  world — short,  however,  as  it 
xDight  be,  the  reception  he  had  met 
Wim  in  this  country  was  anample 
reward  to  him  for  all  his  labours — 
that  he  was  but  little  used  to  uni- 
versities and  their  ceremonies,  but 
that  he  should  be  insensible  indeed, 
if,  from  what  he  had  witnessed  here, 
he  did  not  know  how  to  value  insti- 
tutions such  as  that  of  th^  university 
of  Oxford. — This  was  the  substance, 
altliough  by  no  means  the  exact 
words  of  his  royal  hijjhness's  inter- 
|>retation,  delivered  with  a  most  in- 
imitable grace,  and  altogether  con- 
ceived and  expressed  with  a  taste 
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and  the  duchess  of  Oldenburgh  ar- 
'  rived   this  morning  between  two 
and  thTce  o'clock  at  the  Pulteney 
hotel,  Piccadilly.     They  travelled 
all  night  in  an  open^carriage,  and 
experienced  the  inconvenience  of  a 
fall  of  rain  aj;d  a  thunder  sXorm  on 
their  way.    The  emperor,  notwith- 
•  standing  the  fatigues   o(  his  jour- 
tiey,  and  the  hour  of  the  morning, 
merely   stopped    at    his    hotel   to 
change  his  dress,  and  repaired  with 
great  expedition  to  the  countess  of 
Jersey's  festive  meeting,  where  he- 
rcTTiained    till    six.      His   majesty 
rose  about  ten,    and  at  half- past 
eleven,    attended     by    lord    Yar- 
mouth, proceeded  to  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral.    Here    his   majesty    wit- 
nessed the  annual  assemblage  of. 
upwards  of  6000  of   the    charity 
children  belonging  to  the  different 
parishes  of  the  metropolis-r-an  in- 
teresting sight,  which  does  so  much 
honour  to  British  benevolence,  and 
which   cannot   fail    to    make    the 
most  affecting  impression  on  every 
beholder.'     His  Prussian   rtiajest^ 
and  the  princes  his  sons  were  also 
present.      At  three  o'clock  the  em- 
peror,   accompanied  by  the  grand 
duchess,  proceeded    to    view  the 
New  Mint,  where  they    were  re- 
ceived and  attended  by  the  deputy 
warden  and  other  officei-s  of  that 
establishment;    After   seeing    the 
various  machinery  and  tlie  different 
processes  through  ^'hich  the  coin 
passes,  they  partook  of  a  cold  col- 
lation pro  voided  on    the  occasion. 
His  imperial  majesty  wis  presented 
wirh  a  gold  medial,  of  the  same  im- 
pression as  the  one    presented  to 
the  grand  duchess,  his  sister,  of  his 
imperial  majesty's  likeness,  on  her 
former  visit. 

Ip  the  evening  their  imperial 
and  royal  >najesties  dined  with  lord 
(P.asjlcrjeajgh  in  St.  James's-9<)uai^e. 


There  also  wci:«  present  the  princes 
of.  Prussia,  the  princes  of  Orange, 
Wurtemberc:,  Metternich,  garden*  * 
berg,  the  duchess  of  York,  the 
dnkes  of  York,  Clarence,  Kefoty 
Sussex,  Cambridge,  Saxe-Weimar, 
and  Orleans,  the  count  and  countess 
of  Lieven,  &c.  &c. — After  dinner 
their  mjyestieshonouredDniry-lano 
tlieatre  with  their  presence.  The 
house  was  crowded  to  excess.  At 
25  minutes  before  11  the  two  mo- 
narchs  entered  amidst  tHegeneral 
shouts  of  the  audience.  I^e  cur- 
tata  then  drew  up,  and  about  200 
of  the  performers  appeared,  and 
sang  God  save  the  king.  The  em-  . 
peror  joined  most  cordially  in  the 
chorus:  his  imperial  majesty  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  clapped  heartily 
at  the  conclusion.-'  They  remained 
till  the  performance  ceased,  and 
then  went  to  a  grand  entertain- 
ment at  the  marchioness  of  Hert-* 
ford's,  where  his  imperial  majesty 
stJtyed  till  half- past  five  o'clock, 
engaged  in  tlic  festive  dance ;  at  six 
he  retired  to  his  hotel. 

June  17.  At  eleven  the  emperor 
set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  military 
asylum  and  Chelsea  hospital.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  and  attended  by  lord 
Yarmouth  and  his  suite.  At  ^e 
military  asylum  his  imperial  ma* 
jesty  was  joined  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  ;  and  the  royal  party  was 
received  by  the  duke  of  York  as 
governor,  and  the  other  officers  of  • 
this  noble  institution.  After  in* 
specting  its  various  departments, 
the  emperor  of  Rusaia,  accom- 
panied by  his  sister,'  proceeded  to 
Greenwich  hospital,  and  then  re*. 
turned  to  the  PuUeney  hotel.  The 
king  of  Prussia,  after  viewing  Chel- 
sea college  and  the  military  asylum, 
visited  the  duchess  of  York  and  S^, 
J^ipes's  palace, — Soon  after  eiglvc 
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o'clock  the  same  evening,  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  kin;^  of  Prussia, 
,  duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  &c.  &c. 
went  to  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  and 
partook  of  a  splendid  dinner  given 
hj  the  loerchants  and  bankers  of 
London.  The  duke  of  York  was 
in  the  chair  (the  prince  regent  be- 
ing prevented  from  attending  by 
come  .cause),  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia on  his  left  hand,  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  on  his  right.  Next  to 
the  emperor  sat  the  duchess  of  Ol- 
denburgh ;  the  rest  ofthe  table  was 
£Iled  with  princes,  ministers,  and 
ambassadors,  all  in  the  most  splen- 
did dresses,  and  chiefly  military*, 
The  toasts  given  w;ere  chiefly  com- 
plimentary to  the  illustrious  vi- 
sitors. At  eleven  they  left  the  hall, 
and  repaired  to  Covent-garden 
theatre,  where  they  remained  till 
the  close  of  the  entertainment,  and 
then  retired  amid  loud  and  univer- 
sal plaudits. 

June  IS,  The  entertamment  given 
by^the  corporation  of  the  cicy  of 
L.qndoh  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  and  the  illustrious 
monarchs  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
•was,  in  costly  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence, never  exceeded  in  this 
country.  The  prince  regent,  to 
jgive  effect  to  tne  scene,  went  in 
state,  with  the  full  splendour  of 
his  court.  Th^  streets  east  of 
Temple  bar  were  lined*  with  nearly 
8000  troops.  The  houses  were 
filled  and  covered  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  spectators,  and  win- 
dows in  particular  situations  to  view 
the  procession  were  disposed  of  so 
bigh  as  from  20  to  30  guineas  each. 

At  four  o'clock  the  cavalcade 
departed  from  Carlton  house  in  the 
following  order : 

The  i  1th  dragoons.  Seven  of 
fhe  prince  regent's  carriages,  in 
which  were  the  officers  of  his  house- 
boy  and  foreign  officers  of  distinc'- 


tion.'  The  state  carriages  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, duke  of  Cambridge,  and  duke 
of  !Kent,  each  drawn  by  six  horsei 
These  illustrious  individuals  were 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  fo- 
reign princes.  The  state  carriage 
of  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  the  two  princes  of 
Prussia.  The  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  in  his  state  carriage. 
Between  each  of  these  carriages 
were  sections  of  the  Oxford  blues. 
Then  came  the  carriage^  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  including  those 
of  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  lord  Sid- 
mouth,  lord  Melville,  earl  Bathurst, 
Mr.  Vansittart,  &c.  &c.  These- 
were  followed  by  two  troops  of  the 
horse -guards  in  new  uniforms. 
His  majesty's  heralds  in  their  offi- 
cial costume ;  twelve  marshals  with 
their  staves;  the  whole  of  the 
king's  yeomen  in  their  state  uni.. 
forms,  and  carrying  their  halberts. 
The  prince's  carriage  of  state,  in 
which  were  his  royal  highness,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  two  foreign 
princes.  The  carriage  was  drawn 
by  eight  cream-coloured  horses, 
and  was  followed  by  tlie  remainder 
of  the  horse  guards ;  after  which 
came  a  vast  number  of  other  car- 
riages containing  foreigners  of  di- 
stinction ;  the  marquis  of  Wellesley, 
lord  and  lady  Castlereagh,  prince 
de  Wagstadt  (Blucher),  count 
PlatofF,  lords  Hill  and  Beresford, 
and  a  Ipng  line  of  persons  of  di- 
stinction. 

The  lord  mayor,  sheriflFs,  alder- 
men, and  city  otHcers  had  previous- 
ly arrived  at  Temple  bar  in  their 
state  carriages — and,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  proceslion,  they 
mounted  horses  which  were  deco- 
rated for  the  occasion  with  crimson 
ribbons. — The  first  part  of  the  ca- 
valcade having  advanced,  the  'car- 
riage ofthe  prince  regeat  drew  up, 
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when  the  lord  mayor,  aldemwn, 
and  sheriffs  advanced  ;  znd,  after 
^  short  conference,  took  the  lead 
of  his  royal  highness's  carriage,  in 
the  following  order:-— A  number 
of  sheriflFs*  officers,  the  city  mar* 
fibals,  the  lord  mayor's  footmen, 
the  band  of  the  London  militia 
phlyine  God  save  ihe  king.— Six» 
teen  aldermen  in  their  robes,  bare* 
headed.  The  common  crier  bear- 
ing the  city  mace,  and  the  sword- 
bearer.  The  lord  mayor,  also  bare- 
'headed,  carrying  the  sword  of  state, 
und  dressed  in  a  rich  velvet  robe 
which  cost  150  guineas.  He  was 
followed  immediately  by  the  car- 
riage of  the  prince  regent.  In  this 
order  the  procession  proceeded  to 
Guildhall,  cheered  as  it  went  by 
the  spectators*  in  the  houses  and 
Streets. 

Upon  approaching  '  Guildhall, 
the  first  object  of  notice  was  a  tem- 
porary passage'  which  had  been 
erected  from  the  principal  door  of 
tlie  hall,  half-way  across  Guildhall- 
yard.  This  passage  was  lined  with 
green  cloth,  and  the  flooring  co- 
vered with  matting  j  it  was  illumi- 
nated by  a  profusion  of  lamps,  and 
led  to  the  porch  of  the  hall,  which 
wus  also  lined  with  green  cloth  and 
converted,  into  a  temporary  arbour, 
in  which  were  displayed  ihe  most 
cosily  flowering  shrubs  and  ever- 
greens, arranged  upon  shelves  and, 
ornamented  with  moss.  This  ar- 
bour extended  into  the  ball,  and 
being  illuminated  with  variegated 
lamps,  had  the  most  enchanting 
effect.  Thus  conducted  into  the 
hall,  a  scene  of  darzling  splendour 
bnist  upon  the  sight.  The  whole 
of  this  Grthic  pile  exhibited  a  pro- 
fusion of  rich  and  brilliant  cut 
ghiss  lustres  with  sor:e  thousands 
of  wax  lights,  which  were  suspended 
Jroiii  iho  ccMJing.  The  table  for^he 
prince  reg;:nc  and  his  royal  visitors 


was  raised  fonr  steps  aboTC  the  floor 
of  the  hall.    Over  the  centre  was  a 
canrpy  extending  in  front,  orna- 
mented with  the  prince's  feathers 
and    the    Russian    and    Prussian 
eagles.  It  was  a  sin^e  table  reach* 
ing  nearly  the  width  and  the  length 
of  the  hustings.    It  was  served  en« 
tirely  with  gold  ancT  stiver  plate4 
On  each  side  <^  the  canopy  were 
three  large  minors,  which  reflected 
the  whole  of  the  company.    Three 
"  beautiful  lustres  of  cut  glass  were 
suspended  from  the  lofty  veiling* 
The  east  window  was  decorated 
with  a  transparency  of  the  king's 
arms,  which  was  illuminated.    The 
monuments  of  lord  Chatham  and 
of  his  son  William  Pitt,  on  the  op« 
posite  side,  were  left  entirely  open 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  illus- 
trious visitors.    The  floor  of  the 
hall  was  filled,  but^oot  crowded  as 
on  ordinary  occasions,  with  dinner 
tables  ;  and  on  each  side  a  gallery 
Vas  raised,  and  the  pillars  whicn 
supported  it  formed  large  recesses 
for  tables.    The  gallery  was  nearly 
20  feet  in  deptli,  so  as  to  con  Lain 
four  seats,  and,  where  the  windows 
admit,  a  fifth,  and  extended'on  both 
sides  of  the  hall  to  the  west  win- 
dow, where  it  was  enlarged  so  as 
to  afford  eight  seats.  The  common* 
councilmen  dined  on  tables  laid  in 
the  recesses.     Below  the  gallery, 
and  next  K>  the  twp  monuments, 
were  two  boxes  facing  each  other, 
and  extending  with  circular  fronts, 
designed  as  orchestras,  and  in  which 
were  [^aced  messrs.  Bellamy,  Goss, 
Leete,  Taylor,  and  other  celebrated 
glee-singers.    A  music  gallery  was 
raised  over  the  clock,  which  was 
hid  from  view.     The  two  giants 
were  newly  painted,  and  little  more 
of  them  than  their  busts,  hands, 
and  staves  appeared.      From  tlie 
noble  gallery    already   described, 
folding  doors   were   opened  over 
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•  the  kitchen  aftd  over  the  con)ptroll* 
er's  house  for  every  accommodsi. 
rion-  This  gallery  was  appropri- 
ated solely  to  the  hidies.  The 
"whole  of  the  walls  and  galleries 
Were  covered  with  cloth  of  crim- 
son, plaited  in  folds,  and  forming  a 
circular  drapery  over  ieach  of  the 
recesses.  Lustres  were  pendant 
from  all  parts,  intermingled  with 
banners  of  the  arms  of  companies 
and  of  opulent  citizens.  The  rise 
of  a  few  of  the  steps  to  the  king's 
bench  court  led  to  a  splendid  room, 
also  lined  with  crimson  cloth,  and 
a  volant  figure  of  Fame,  in  trans- 
parency, an  olivs  branch  encircling 
her  trumpet,  » 

Ofx  the  procession  arriving  at 
Guildhall,  the  prince  l-egent  and 
royal  visitors  wer6  ushered  into  the 
council  chamber,  which  had  been 
splendidly  fitted  up,  and  a  canopy 
and  throne  erected  for  the  occasion. 
The  regent  being  seated  on  the 
throne,  the  recorder  delivered  an 
address  of  the  lord  mayor,  &c. 
upon  his  royal  highness's  visit  to 
the  cityi  which  was  most  graciously 
deceived.  Here  the-  royal  and  no- 
ble visitors  promenaded  for  some 
time  in  familiar  conversation  ;  and 
the  prince  fegenl,  witli  the  most 
gracious  and  condescending  free- 
dofn,  thus  addressed  the  worthy 
chief  magistrate :     ' 

"  This,  my  lord  mayor,  is  the 
first  time  of  my  coming  into  the 
city  as  regent.  On  similar  occa- 
sions it  has  been  customary  to  be- 
stow some  compliment  on'  the  city 
of  London.  I  rejoice  that,  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy has  fallen  into  your  lord*, 
ship's  hands,  as  it  enables  me  at 
once  to  evince  my  respect  for  the 
tity,  and  my  personal  esteem  for 
your  lordship,  by  declaring  my  in- 
tention of  creating  you  immediately 
ji  baronet ;  and  I  wisk  you  health 


to    enjoy    this  honour."-r— Din*  . 
ner     was   theri    announced,     and 

.  the  regent  with  his  royal  guest* 
and  attendants  proceeded  to  the 
hall ;  the  regent,  emperor  of  Rus* 
sia,  and  king  of  Prussia,  taking 
their  seats  under  a  grand  state  ca- 
nopy in  the  centre  ot  the  table,  at 
which  were  seared  21  personages 
of  the  biood  royal,  including^  the 
grand  duchess  of  Oidenburgh.  The 
dinner,  which  consisted  of  every 
delicacy,  whether  in  or  out  of  sea* 
son,  was  served  up  on  gold  and 
silver  plate,  and  the  wines  and  des- 
sert were  of  the  most  choice  and 
costly  kind.  The  appearance  of 
the  hall  was  beautiful  beyor.d  de«. 
scription.  The  prince  regent  left 
the  hall  at  half  past  eleven ;  but  the 

'whole  of  the  company  were  not 
able  to  depart  till  three  the  next 
morning. 

June  19.  The  king  of  Prussia 
met  earl  Percy  at  Sion-house,  Brent- 
ford ;  and  thence  proceeded  t6 ' 
Oatlands  to  dine  with  the  duchess 
of  York.  The  emperor  of  Russia 
and  duchess  of  Oidenburgh  went 
to  the  Russian  private  chapel  in 
Welbeck-street- — and  thence  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  meeting  of  the  society 
of  Friends  in  St.  Martin's-lane — r&. 
turned  to  Pulteney  hotel,  and  at' 
three  visited  the  princess. Charlotte 
at  Warwick-house. — They  next 
went  to  Chis'wick,  to  partake  of  a 
public  breakfast  given  by  the  duke 
of  Devonshire  —  got  back  at  a 
quarter  before  seven  to  the  Pul- 
teney hotel ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  the 
emperor  and  the  grand  duchess 
went  to  Carlton-house,  to  meet  her 
majesty  at  a  dress  party.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  the  emperor  re- 
ceived deputations  from  the  •*  So- 
ciety  of  Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Di- 
stress." «  The  Bible  Society,'*  with 
lord  Gambier  at  their  head — and 
Mr.  Soane  had  the  honour  of  lay. 
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ing  Kefore  him  the  drawings  of  the 
Batik  and  other  buildings*  which 
his  imperial  majesty  desired  to 
examine,  and  which  he  was  pleased 
to  accept* 

At  seven  a  deputation  from  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  (of  which 
his  irtiperial  majesty  is  a  member, 
in  consequence  of  having  restored 
a  Polish  peasant,  apparently  dead 
by  drowning,)  waited  upon  him 
for  the  presentation  of  the  diploma 
of  the  society.  The  deputation 
consisted  of  lord  Brownlow  ;  sir 
Abraham  Hume,  bart.  j  sir  Wil- 
liam Garrow  (attorney  general)  ; 
Sam.  Whitbread,  esq.  M.  P. ;  Mt. 
alderman  Wood,  4  Dr.  Lettsom, 
the  treasurer ;  the  rev.  J.  Pridden, 
F.S.A. ;  the  rev.  R.  Yates,  F.8.A. ; 
J.  J.  Angerstein,  esq. ;  J.  Black- 
bum,  esq.  ;  I.  H.  Browne,  esq. ; 
W..Watson,esq.  F.R.S. ;  J.  Blades, 
esq. ;  J.  Nichols,  esq.  F.  S.  A. ;  J. 
B.  Nichols,  esq.  F.  L.  S. ;  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  esq.  F,  L.  S.  the  secre« 
tary,  and  about  20  other  gover-> 
nors.  They  were  introduced  to  his 
imperial  majesty,  and  were  most 
graciously  received ;  the  truly  be- 
nevolent monarch,  in  the  roost 
condescending  manner,  expressing 
Jiis  high  approbation  of  the  lau- 
dable institution,  and  cordially 
shaking  hands  with  each  member 
of  the  deputation. 

The  following  is  the  address  pre^ 
«ented: 

•*  May  it  please  your  imperial  ma- 
jesty: The  vice-patron,  president, 
vice-presidents,  directors,  and  gover- 
nors, of  theRoyal  Humane  Society, 
instituted  for  the  recovery  of  the  ap- 
parently drowned  or  dead,  humbly 
approach  your  imperial  majesty  to 
oiFer  tlieir  respectful  and  cordial  wel- 
come to  youi  imperial  majesty  on 
your  happy  arrival  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Ixi  common  with  all  their 
fellow-subjects»  they  feel  that  live- 


ly interest  and  high  exultation  so 
naturally  the  consequence  of  the 
mighty  efforts  and  glorious  vic- 
tories of  the  hmye  armies  of  your 
imperial  majesty  and  your  illus- 
trious allies  ;  victories  by  which 
nations .  oppressed  by  a  most  hate- 
ful tyranny  -liave  been  emanci- 
pated, and  by  which  the  latent 
spark  of  liberty  has  been  fanned  to 
the  flame  which  now  re-animates 
the  world.  '  But  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society,  which  the  beloved 
sovereign  of  Britain  has  so  loag 
patronized,^feels,  in  its  approach  to 
your  imperial  toajesty,  peculiar 
emotions,  in  the  remembrance  that 
it  addresses  a  monarch  whose 
powerful  arm  maintained  the  causer 
of  freedom  against  confederated 
hosts,  yet  has  aeigned  his « own  as- 
siduous exertions  in  rescuing  a  sub- 
ject (though  of  the  meanest  class) 
from  premature  death; — a  mo- 
narch who  can  adopt  with  eminent 
propriety,  and  whose  generous  tears 
on  a  successful  result  confirmed 
a  right  to,  the  claim  of  the  worthy 
sage  of  antiquity,  *  Homo  sum,  bu» 
mani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto* — ^The 
Royal  Humane  Society  is  impress^ 
ed  with  the  sincerest  gratitude  for 
the  condescension  with  which  your 
imperial  majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  accept  the  medal  of  tlie  society* 
the  hi^ghest  token  of  admiration 
and  respect  in  its  power  to  offer ; 
and  for  the  gracious  manner  ia 
which  your  imperial  majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  consent  to  be  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Hup 
mane  Society. — The  vice-patron, 
president,  vice-presidents,  direc- 
tors, and  governors,  in  order  fur- 
ther to  testify  their  respectful  ve- 
neration for  your  imperial  majestyt 
humbly  beg  leave  to  present,  per- 
sonally, to  your  imperial  majesty's 
acceptance,  the  diploma  by  which 
the  Royal  Humane  Society  has  had 
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thtf  honour  to  enrol  your  imperial 
majesty  among  its  members.— 
That  your  imperial  majesty  may 
long  reign  over  a  brave,  united, 
and  unconquered  people,  and  be 
gratified  with  the  effects  of  a  peace 
so  gloriously  achieved  in  the  effu- 
sions of  emancipated  millions,  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of,  sire,  your 
imperial  majesty's  most  obedient 
humble  servants,  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Humane  Society.*' 

June  20.    At  an  early  hour  per- 
sons   of    every    description    were 
making  preparations  to  go  to  Hyde 
park,  tor  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
tfheir  curiosity,  not  only  in  seeing 
the  royal  visitors,  the  prince,  &o. 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
almost  the  whole  oi*  the  military 
of  London  and   its  environs.    At 
nine    o'clock    the   different  corps 
were  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole 
of  Hyde  park  from    Tyburn  lo 
Hyde  park  gate  was  covered  with 
soldiers  equipped  in  their  best  re- 
gimentals. It  was  near  eleven  bt>fore 
the  numerous  corps  were  properly 
arranged,  when   a   spectacle   was 
presented  to  th-^'puBlic  which  has 
not  been  surpassed  for  a  series  of 
years.'    After  the  lines  were    ar- 
ranged, the  different  bands  belong- 
ing to  the  infantry  and  t:avalry 
continued  to  play  several  martial 
airs.    The  crowd  became  so  ex- 
cessive ^  that  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  send  a  detachment  of  ca- 
v^Xtj  to  clear  ihem  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  park.     Every  behold- 
er by  this  time  appeared  to  fix  his 
eyes  on  Hyde   park  g^te, , where 
the  illustrious  personages  were  to 
make   their    grand  entree.     Every 
'  tree  in  the  park  was  heavily  laden 
with  persons  of   various    dcscri^ 
tions,  and  the  balconies,  windows, 
and  roofs  of  the  houses  fronting  the 
park  were  crowded  with  a  great 
assemblage  of  beauty  and  fashion. 
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At  half  past  eleven  a  royal  salute  of 
21  cannon  announced  that  the  roy- 
al party  were  on  their  way ;  and 
soon  after  another  discharge  of  21 
guns  gave  intimation  of  their  ar- 
rival at  Hyde  park  gate.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  greys  proceeded  to 
meet  the  great  potentates,  accom- 
panied by  the  hetman  Platoff  and 
a  small  detachment  of  cossacks« 
They  were  received  with  the  loud- 
est shouts  by  the  populace^  The 
prince  regent,  who  tvas  accom- 
panied on  one  side  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  on  the  other  by  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  kept  his  hat  off, 
and  bowed  respectfully  to  ^the  po- 
pulace. He  was  followed  Sy  Blu- 
cher  and  a  most  magnificent  staff 
superbly  attired.  The  different 
lines  were  soon  arranged,  and  the 
royal  party  passed,  while  they  pre- 
served the  greatest  order  and  de- 
corum, and  the  bands  played  **  God 
save  the  king." — After  this  the  nu- 
merous regiments  passed  in  review, 
and  then  fired  ?^  feu-de-jole.  The 
illustrious  visitors  were  pleased  to 
express  the  greatest  satisfaction  at 
their  disciphne;  and  about  half 
past  three  the  different  corps 
marched  from  the  ground,  highly 

f  ratified  with  the  honour  paid  them 
y  the  great  generals.  The  king 
of  Prussia  afterwards  went  to  the 
house  of  lords,  to  see  the  ceremony 
of  passing  bills  by  tlie  lords  com- 
tnissioners, 

Jung  21.  The  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia and  duchef^s  of  Oldeaburgb 
went,  plainly  dressed,  to  dine  with 
the  count  and  countess  of  JLieven. 
Thejt returned  to  Pulteney  hotel  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  dressed  for  the 
prince  regent's  grand  party^  The 
emperor  put  on  the  English  uni- 
form, and  wore  the  order  of  the 
garter. 

The*  duke  of  Oldenburgh  and 
prince  of  Wirtembcrg  were  intro# 
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duced  ^  to  the  queen  on  Tuesday^ 
by  earl  Morton,  her  chamberlain, 
for  the  purpose  of  formally  takings 
leave  of  her  majesty.  The  king  of 
Prussia  visited  the  India  house* 
and  the  warehouses  of  that  establish- 
ment. 

This  evening  the  prince  regent, 
the  illustrious  visitors,  and  their 
suites,  went  by  invitation  to  White's 
ftte,  which  was  graced  by  one  of 
the  most  handsome  assemblages  of 
women  ewer  «seen  in  this  country. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  and  ihe 
king  of  Prussia  paid  due  homage 
to  their  charms — the  former  by 
keeping  it  up  "on  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe"  till  five  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

JuM  32.  The  emperor  and  grand 
dtichess  sent  for  M.  Escudier,  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel,  and,  ac- 
knowledging the  great  attention  he 
had  shown  them,  kindly  bid  him 
adieu.  Count  OrlofF,  count  Wo- 
ronzow,  baron  Nicholai,  colonel 
Fenshaw>  and  a  ntimber  of  Russian 
gentlemen  who  remain  in  England, 
attended  to  take  their  farewell  of 
the  emperor  ;  and  they  embraced, 
according  to -the.  custom  of  their 
country.  The  emperor,  the  grand 
duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  the  duke 
of  Oldenburgh,  and  the  prince  of 
Wirtemberg,  enteied  an  open  car- 
riage of  the  prince  regent's  exactly 
as  the  clock  struck  nine.  The  car- 
riage then  drove  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  which  they  viewed  en  pas^ 
MmBt;  and  passed  over  London- 
bridge,  at  half-past  twelve,  on  their 
way  to  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Li- 
▼erpool,at  Coombe  Wood,to  break- 
£ist.  The  king  of  Prussia,  follow- 
ed by  the  princes,  left  Clarence- 
hottse  at  half  past  nine,  in  a  royal 
carriage,  for  the  earl  of  Liverpool's 
seat.  His  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent  set  off  from  Carlton-house  a 
few  mimues  after  nine»  Hccom^ 


panied  by  his  royal  brother  the  dakm 
qf  Cambridge  and  gen.  Bayley,  m 
his  travelling  carriage,  for  Ports*- 
mouth. 

Portjmotah,June22.  The  emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  kin^  of  Pnissia 
arrived  here  this  evenmg,  but  too 
late  to  be  present  at  the  Govern- 
ment-house at  the  dinner  of  the 
prince  regent ;  they  therefore  drove 
directly  to  the  houses  prepared  for 
their  reception;  the  emperor  and 
his  sister  to  commissioner  Grey'$ 
in  the  dock-yard  ;  and  the  Prussian 
king  and  princes  to  the  lieutenant* 
governor,  general  Houston's. 

Jutu  23.  Early  this  morning  the 
royal  standards  Boated  in  the  air 
over  the  public  buildings,  and  the 
troops  were  drawn  out  in  front  of 
the  Government-house.  The  prince 
regent  got  into  his  carriage  under  a 
discharge  from  the  battery,  at  half- 
past  nine,  with  the  duke  of  York, 
and  drove  to  the  residence  of  the 
emperor,    whither    the    king   and 
princes  of  Prussia,  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weipiar,  &c.  shortly  after  repaired. 
The    illustrious    company  walked 
from  thence  ibout  eleven,  to  the 
place  of  embarkation,  where  the 
whole  naval  procession,  headed  by 
the  duke  of  Clarence  as  admiraf  of 
the  Heet,  was  ready  to  receive  them. 
It   commenced  with  men*of-war'$ 
barges    commanded    by    captains 
clearing  the  way.     The  admiralty 
barge,  with  its  characteristic'ensign, 
came  first ;  and  was  followed  by  the 
royal  barge,  with  tlie  royal  standi 
ard ;  and  two  other  barges,   one 
hoisting  the  Russian  fiag  o?  yellow, 
with  the  black  spread  eagle,  the 
other  of  white,  widi  the  sable  ea^le 
of  Prussia.    They   contained   die 
regent,  the  emperor,  the  duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  the  king  of  Prussia^ 
his  sons  aud  relatives,  many  Ger^ 
man  princes,  and  the  suites  of  the 
.three  royal  persons^e?.  The  fftoct^ 
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iion  passed  along  the  line  of  men 
of  war,  amid  a  general  salute  of  42 
guns  from  each  ship.  The  ships' 
yards  were  all  fully  manned,  and 
the  loud  cheerings  of  the  crews,  and 
tf  the  countless  company  in  the 
surrounding  boats^  emulated  the 
roar  of  the  cannon.  The  duke  of 
Clarence  had  previously  gone  on 
board  the  Impregnable,  where  the 
procession  had  stopped,  to  welcome 
the  visitors.  A  short  interval 
elapsed  after  their  going  on  board, 
when  the  universal  shout  for  the 
emperor  Alexander  brought  his  im- 
perial majesty  to  the  entering  port, 
where  he  stood  some  minutes,  bow- 
ing very  graciously  and  gracefully 
to  the  surrounding  spectators.  Simi- 
lar calls  were  made  to  the  Prussian 
monarch,  who  in  a  similar  way  tes- 
tified his  gratification.  The  same 
honours  were  paid  to  the  prince  re- 
gent, who  in  recognising  the  public 
attention  seemed  highly  delighted. 
The  duchess  of  Oldenburgn  was 
the  next  object  of  applause,  and  her 
imperial  highness  in  the  kindest 
manner  imagiaable  bowed  repeat- 
edly. The  dukes  of  York,  Clarence, 
and  Cambridge,  were  in  like  man- 
ner hailed;  and  each  appeared, 
bowed,  and  thanked.  Blucher  ajid 
PlatoflF  were  loudly  vociferated;  but 
the  duke  of  York  declared  they  were 
not  on  board.  Another  grand  sa- 
lute Was  then  fired,  mixed  with  the 
cheerings  of  the  ships'  companies, 
in  whicn  the  prince  regent  heartily 
joined.  Soon  after  the  royal  party 
came  on  board,  they  proceeded  to 
explore  the  ship,  each  as  he  pleased. 
The  regent  was  very  curious  and 
3hentive.  The  king  of  Prussia  ex- 
amined much,  and  appeared  a  very 
.careful  observer.  Alexander  lost 
no  time  :  he  left  the  main  deck,  and 
Went  about  the  ship  alone  for.  a  tiias. 
He  then  took  Kis  illustrious  sister, 
9d  descended  to  the  place  where 


the  crew  were  receiving  their  allow* 
ance,  at  twelve  o'clock.  He  made 
inquiries  concerning  it,  and  asked 
what  quantity  of  water  was  added 
to  the  rum  ?  Being  told  that  the 
proportion  of  water  was  as  six  to 
one,  a  tar  observed,  that  it  would  be 
no  worse  for  being  stronger.  Alex- 
ander requested  tlie  usual  allow- 
ance,*-and  drank  it  off  readily,  smi^ 
ling,  and  adding  his  approbation  of 
the  liquor, "  which,"  said  his  majes-' 
ty,  in  very  intelligible  English,  "you 
call  grog,  and  I  tliink  it  very  good.'* 
He  had  a  smnller  quantity  poured 
out  for  the  duchess,  who  drank  it 
with  much  good  humour.  Tha 
men  were  ordered  an  extra  allow- 
ance. Alexander  then  went  into  ti 
marine's  birth  (of  about  eleven  who 
were  at  dinner.)  He  seated  himself 
by  tliem,  and  took  a  portion  of  their 
mess.  He  then  pulled  out  a  sum 
of  money,  and  left  with  the  com- 
pany, bidding  them  "good  bye.'* 
He  did  the  same  in  crossing  from 
Dover,  where  he  gave  the  marines 
coin  worth  about  50/.  The  sons  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  also  drank  yjog 
with  the  n?en  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. A  grand  collation  was  noxN' 
prepared  in  the  cabin,  where  a  most 
superb  display  of  the  regent's  plato 
decorated  the  tables.  Adm.  Black- 
wood, captain  of  the  fleet,  and  capt. 
Adam>  captain  of  the  ship,  did  the 
table  honours/ to  this  exalted  party. 
On  coiping  again  on  deck,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  satisfaction  of  the 
guests.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
place  where  a  British  king  should 
receive  ambassadors  is  the  deck  of 
a  mivi  of  war.  The  prince  regent 
can  never  feel  himself  more  truly 
the  sovereign  of  the  greatest  mari- 
time power  that  ever  existed,  than 
when  he  thus  belieid  his  country'* 
ij*?n:ness  witnessed  by  foreig!> 
monarchs'Onhis  country's  6wn  ele- 
ment. He  evideiulyfek  his  h«;^h 
destiny. 
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I  destiny,  and  declared  it  to  be  the 
'  grandest  sie^ht  he  ever  saw.  The 
duchess  of  Oldenburgh  particularly 
expressed  lier  delight,  and  bore  tlw 
shock  of  firing  with  much  fortitude. 
Th?  amiable  and  meditative  Frede« 
ric  was  wrapped  up  in  the  subli* 
mity  of  a  spectacle  so  new  to  him. 
.Alexander  seemed  to  dwell  upon  it 
with  ecstasy.  The  young  Grerman 
princes  were  quite  enraptured  :  the 
veteran  leaders  of  hosts  contem- 
plated, with  the  firmness  becoming 
their  martial  character,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  a  sort  to  which  ihey  had 
been  hitherto  perfect  strangers. 
Leaving  the  Impregnable,  salutes 
were  again  fired  for  the  regent,  the 
emperor,  and  king,  followed  by  a 
general  salute;  after  which  the 
whole  party  repaired  to  theGovern* 
ment  house,  where  another  grand 
banquet  was  given  by  the  regent  to 
near  150  persons.  Blucher  arrived 
in  tlie  evening  at  nine,  at  the  bank- 
on  the  parade  ;  and  appeared  at  tlie 
window  several  times. 

June  24.  The  prince  regent,  the 
duke  of  York,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, with  the  Prussian  and  other 
princes,  repaired  early  to  the  empe- 
ror, whence  they  proceeded  to  view 
the  various  establishments.  The 
ships  building  or  repairing  in  the 
slips,  the  immense  naval  scores  of 
every  description  in  the  warehouses, 
the  rope-house,  the  copper-works, 
and  all  the  other  important  branches, 
were  examined  witli  much  attention. 
But  the  emperor  and  king  appeared 
more  peculiarly  interested  by  the 
machinery  for  making  the  ships' 
Wucks,  the  rapid  operations  of  which 
they  witnessed  wi:h  particular  plea- 
sure. The  numerous  objects  of 
curiosity  and  utility  in  the  yard  oc- 
cupied all  the  forenoon.  About 
two  o'clock  the  royal  bargt**., -is^ 
ihQ  rest  of  tiie  grand  aqnatic  proces- 
sion, leil  the  King's  suiib  at  the  dock* 


yard,  in  the  same  order*as  the  day 
before,  to  pay  another  visit  to  the^ 
fleet  in  the  roads.     Royal  salutes 
were  fired  from  all  the  batteries. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  fleet,  they 
went  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign 
yacht,  which  injmediately  hoisted 
the  royal  standard.     The  emperor 
had  previously  gone  with  the  duke 
of  Clarence  on  bo^rd  the  Impreg- 
nable, the  interior  of  which  seemed 
to  afford  his  imperial  majesty  pecu-* 
liar  delights    He  was  as  assiduous 
as  before,  in  makinc^  himself  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  nautical  ar-* 
rangements.  The  fleet  formed  a  line 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  in  eltent, 
•  in  front  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They 
.  received  the  royal  tisitors  with  a 
general  salute,  after  which  they  slip* 
ped  their  cables,  and  .were  immedi- 
ately under  sail  with  a  brisk  norths 
east  gale.    They  speedily  cleared 
St.  Helen's,  and  went  quite  out  at 
sea.    The  Royal  Sovereign  yacht 
led  the  van.  The  yachts  and  bargee 
of  the  admiralty,  the  naval  com- 
missioners, the  ordnance,  and  other 
public  offices,  a  great  number  of 
private  yachts,  and  above .  200  ves- 
sels of  all  descriptions  sailed  out, 
keeping  at  various  distances  from 
the  fleeL    About  five  o'clock  the 
whole  line-of- battle  ships  hove*to  by 
sign:d,  when  the  prince  regent,  tbe 
king  of  Prussia,  Sec.  left  tSe  Royal 
Sovereign,  and  went  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia  in  the  Impregnable,  to 
which  tlie  royal  standard  was  ac- 
cordingly  shifted.     At  this  time 
the  leadmg  ships  were  about  1^ 
miles    from      Portsmouth.      Tbe 
royal,  circle  partook  of  some  en- 
tertainment in  the  Impregnable's 
cabin  r    The  signal  was  made  soon 
afterwards  for  the  return  of  all  the 
ships  of  war  to  their  anchorage. 
The  wind  was  not  so  favourable  for 
sailing*  bac!: ;  butUie  general  efiecC 
of  so  many  vessels  of  war  and^pl«*^, 
sure-boat^ 
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stire^boats  tnming  to  windward 
through  a  narrow  channel^  the  men 
df  war  ranging  Up  alongside  of  the. 
smaller  vessels,  and  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  signals  in  both  directions 
along  the  line,  together  with  ti^e 
amazing  accuracy  of  the  naval 
movements,  was  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  of  the  grandest  kind  ima- 
ginable. As  they  returned,  they 
continued  their  .firing,  ^  as  to  af. 
ford,  in  some  respects,  the  idea  of 
a  naval  engagement.  In  the  visit 
of  yesterday,  die  ships  lay  at  anchor, 
widi  their  sails  down ;  in  diat  of  this 
day,  they  displayed,  before  assem* 
bled  sovereigns,  the  proudest  boast 
of  this  sea-girt  isle,  a  British  fleet  in 
a  state  of  activity.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  and  morning,  many  pri- 
vate vessels  had  come  in  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  coast,  so  that  the 
number  had  considerably  increased. 
The  Prince,  of  98  guns,  was  in  the 
night  splendidly  illuminated.  The 
oldest  boatmen  of  the  harbour  never. 
nw  before  so  great  a  number  of 
vessels  collected  together,  nor  so 
fine /"sight  at  Portsmourfi.  The 
whole  line  were  at  their  anchorage 
by  half  past  seven,  off  Spithead, 
when  the  emperor,  king,  regent, 
princes;  &c,  &c.  all  quitted  the  men 
of  war,  and  got  into  their  respective 
barges,  sailed  up  the  harbour,  and 
landed.  The  salutes,on  their  coming 
away,  were  very  imposing  on  shore 
and  in  the  harbour.  The  discharge 
of  all  the  artillery  round  the  works 
of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  on  the 
Blockhouse, Cumberland,  and  South 
Sea  forts,  and  on  the  different  bat- 
teries at  Haslar  and  elsewhere,  fol- 
lowed by  letifeux  dcjoie  of  the  many 
thousand  military  drawn  up,  chiefly 
00  the  ramparts,  was  prodigious. 
Under  this  tremendous  firing,  the 
•otereignt  retired  to  their  several 
tcsidences.-— When  the  princeregent ' 
arrived  at  ^tlK^-  Goverament-housa^ 
11^14, 


he  found  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
the  deliverer  of  nations,  waiting  h& 
approach.  The  multitudes  without 
filled  the  royal  ear  with  die  shouts 
of «« Wellington,*'  from  the  landing*- 
place  to  the  doors  of  the  Govern- 
ment-house. The  populace  itistandy 
took  the  horses  irom  his  carriage, 
and  drew  him,  in  their  triumphant 
tumult  of  patriotic  joy,  to  the  por- 
tico of  the  regent's  abode.  *•*  When 
he  went  in,  the  voices  of  a  gladened 
public  resounded  from  the  streets 
and  ramparts  ;  and,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes,  his  grace  appeared 
on  the  balcony,  and  bowed  very 
frcquentlv.  Lord  Stewart  (late  sir 
Charles  Stewart)  also  came  in,  and  . 
was  highly  honoured.  Between 
eight  and  nine  o'clpck  the  company 
were  arriving  to  dine  with  the 
prince.  All  die  streets  were  lined 
with  hussars,  dragoons  and  infantry. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  dined  with 
them ;  and  about  half-past  ten  ap- 
peared at  the  balcony  again,  in  com« 
pany  with  the  regent, emperor,  king, 
and  princes,  about  a  dozen  in  num- 
ber 5  and  was  again  received  with 
enthusiastic  acclamations.  The 
duke  lodged  at  the  George  inn. 
The  town  was  again  illuminated, 
and  with  additional  splendour. 

June  25.  At  11  this  day,  the 
prince  regent  and  the  allied  sove^ 
reigns  and  rcdnue  left  Portsmouth 
for  PorUdown-hill,  About  7000 
troops  "Were  4rawn  up  in  review 
order;  and,  after  their  majesties  had 
inspected  them,  they  drove  off  for 
Goodwood,  to  breakfast  with  the 
duke  of  Richmond.  From  Good-, 
wood  the  emperor  of  Russia,  die 
duchess  of  Oldenbnrgh,  the  king 
and  princes  of  Prussia,  the  pri^jce 
regent,  5cc.  arrived  at  Petworth, 
the  seat  of  lord  Egremont,  to  din- 
ner on  Saturday,  about  sir.  Thel 
emperor  travelled  in  an  open  car- 
riage ;  andj  on  his  arrival  at  Pet- 
(G)  wordi. 
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wordi,  expressed  himself  l)ighl7  de- 
lighted with  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  road. 

Dover^  June  26.  This  afternoon  at 
six*  the  guns  of  the  Castle  announced 
the  return  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
his  tvo  sons  to  this  port ;  they  went 
to  Payne's  hotel.  About  11  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  accompanied 
by  i^e  diuchess  of  01denburgh» 
lord  Yarmouth,  &c.  also  reached 
DoTer^  a^midst  the  thundering  of 
cannon  and  cheers  of  the  people. 

Juiu  27.  This  morning  the  kinsr 
of  Prussia,  after  ulung  a  farewell 
<^  his  imperial  majesty,  at  11,  ac- 
companied by  his  sons,  embarked 
on  board  the  Nymphen  frigate,  un» 
der  a  royal  salute  from  the  shore 
and  fit>m  the  ships,  and  landed  at 
Calais  the  same  evening.— The  Ja- 
son frigate,  the  hon.  captain  Ring, 
t>earing  the  flag  of  his  royal  high-* 
sess  the  duke  of  Clarence,  at  this 
time  brou|;ht  up  in  the  roads,'  and 
took  part  m  the  salute.  The  rain 
did  not  cease  all  day,  so  that  little 
of  the  royal  visitors  was  seen.  The 
emperor  and  the  grand  duchess  em- 
barked at  half-past  six.  His  impe- 
rial majesty  was  moved  even  to 
^ars  at  nis  embarkation  at  Dover ; 
and  all  the  people  certainlv  were. 
His  majesty  stood  on  the  deck  of 
the  yacht,  with  his  glass  to  his  eye^ 
as  long  as  the  objects  were  visible^ 
cordially  returning  the  salutations 
and  blessings  bestowed  upon  him. 
The  emperor  disembarked  at  Calais 
mt  seven  next  morning.  [For  the 
foregoing  account  of  the  royal  vi- 
sit we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.] 

covar  OF  king's  bbncr. 

Wednesda;^y  Jum  8. 

In  the  court  of  king's  bench, 

Guildhall,  capt.  Random  de  Be- 

fenger,    lord  Cochrane,  hon.  A. 

Coamme  Johnstone^  R«  Gathorae 


Butt,  Ralph  Sandom  /a  spirit  paer* 
chant  at  Northfleet),  Alex.  M^Rae. 
J.  Peter  Holloway,  and  Henry 
Lyte,  were  tried,  for  conspiring  urn 
defraud  the  Stock  £!xchange,by  cir« 
culating  false  news  of  Bonaparte^s 
defeat,  his  being  killed  by  the  Cos* 
sacks,  &c.  to  raise  the  funds  to  a 
higher  price  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  borne,  to  the  injury  of 
the  public,  and  to  the  benefit  of  th« 
conspirators. — ^Mr.  Gumey  called 
witnesses  to  prove  that  4:olonel  dm 
Bourg,  who  pretended  to  have  beca 
conveyed  in  an  open  boat  fron 
France,  and  landed  at  ^DoveTf  with 
the  above  intelligence,  tras  Ran- 
dom de  Berenger;  that  he  wrot« 
•to  admiral  Foley,  who,  but  for  th« 
haziness  of  the  weather,  would 
have  telegraphed  the  intelligence 
to  the  admiralty— the  precise  ob- 
ject  which  the  conspirators  had  in 
view ;  that  &e  afterwards  proceeded 
through  Canterbury  to  LondoOf 
dressed  as  a  foreign  officer,  repeat* 
ediy  telling  the  post-boys  that  ht 
was  the  bearer  of  glorious  new% 
until  he  came  to  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  in  the  Kent-roald,  when* 
finding  no  hackney-coach  there,  hm 
was  set  down  at  the  Marsh<.gatc^ 
Lambeth,  where  he  stepped  into  a 
hackney-coach,  and  was  traced  ta 
a  house  then  recently  taken  by  lord 
Cochrane  in  Green-street  Grosv«* 
nor-square.  The  effect  which  thie 
news  had  on  the  iunds,  pardci^lj 
omnium^  is  well  known :  the  latter 
rose  from  27^  to  SO  p^  cent,  pre* 
mium.  But  no  confirmation  hanr- 
iug  been  received  at  the  admiradtf, 
omnium  began  again  to  get  down; 
when  an  important  auxiliary  to  this 
fraudulent  contrivance  appeared^ 
This  was  the  arrival  of  three.appa. 
rently  military  officers  in  a  pOtt« 
chaise  and  four  from  Northflee^ 
having  the  drivers  and  hones  decok 
rated  with  ImimLi  TJmtv«t  Saa 
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doiOy  M'Rae,  and-Lyte,  in  disguise. 
To  spread  the  news,  they  drove 
through  the  city,  over  Blackfriars 
bridge,  and  were  set  down  tiear  the 
Marsh-gate,  where  they  tied  up 
their  cocked  hats,  put  on  round 
ones,  and  walked  away.  Thislast 
contrivance  raised  omnium  to  32  per 
cent.  Much  evidence  was  adduc^ 
by  the  counsel  to  connect  the  par- 
ties ;  and  to  show  that  the  two  ar- 
iTvals  were  branches  of  the  same 
conspiracy.  ,  The  amount  of  the 
stock  i{i  the  possession  of  lord  Coch- 
rane and  Messrs.  Johnstone  and 
Butt  amounted  to  nearly  one  mil- 
1km ;  and,  but  for  this  plan  of 
raising  the  funds,  they  must  have 
been  defaulters  to  the  amount  of 
260,000/.  and  nearly  ruined  bj 
their  speculation^.  Saridom,  Hol- 
ioway,  and  Lyie,  were  jobbers  in 
the  funds  ;  the  two  latter  had  con- 
fessed what  was  their  object  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  committee,  though 
they  denied  any  participation  widi 
the  other  parties.  Berenger's  hand* 
writing  was  proved ;  and  the  coat, 
purchased  at  Solomon's  of  Charing- 
cross,  was  identified  as  having  been 
bought  and  worn  by  him,  and  then 
sunk  in  the  Thames,  from  whence 
it  was  accidentally  drawn  up  by 
a  fisherman.  .  M*Rae,  who  was  in 
distressed  circumstances,  lodged  at 
Mrs.  Alexander's  in  Fetrer-lane,  and 
received  50/.  for  his  services :  he 
made  no  defence.  — Mr.  serjeant 
Best,  for  the  defendants,  contended, 
and  proved  by  calling  lord  Yar- 
mouth,  colonel  Torrens,  and  ad- 
miral Beresford,  that  lord  Cochrane 
Was  acquainted  with  de  Berenger 
<m  honourable  grounds,  not  arising 
from  stock.jobbing  transactions, 
hiving  exerted  himself  to  get  him 
into  the  navy ;  likewise  that  he  had 
Authorized  his  broker  to  sell  his 
stock  whenever  he  could  get  a  pro- 
fit of  0Ae  per  cent.  To  account  for 


die  450/.  found  upon  De  Berenger 
when  taken,  being  the  produce  of  a 
cheque  of  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone, 
he  called  Mr.  Tahourdin,  the  solici- 
tor, and  otlier  witnesses,  who  were 
employed  to  survey  some  grounds 
belonging  to  him  near  the  regent^t 
park,  upon  which  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  build  a  new  Ranetagh, 
and  for  which  prospectuses  had 
been  issued.  For  this  purpose  Mr. 
Tahourdin  had  remitted  him  mo-- 
ney  on  Mr.  C.  Johnstone's  account. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Pell  addressed  the  jury 
in  behalf  of  Sandom,  Hollowajy 
and  Knight.  An  dibi  was  ^ei  up 
on  the  part  of  De  Berenger  5  and 
his  servants  Smith  and  his  wife 
were  called  to  prove  that  he  slept 
at  home  on  the  night  of  Sunday 
Feb.  20.  ;•  and  Mr.  M*Guire,  a  Ser- 
vant at;a  livery  stable,  deposed  that 
he  saw  him  at  Chelsea  on  that  even- 
ing ;  but  they  varied  as  to  the  dress 
he  wore.  At  three  on  Thursdar 
morning  the  court  adjourned:  it 
afterwards  met  at  ten  o'clock,  when, 
Mr.  Giyney  having  replied,  lord 
Ellenborougli  took  two  hours  to 
sum  up.  The  jury  then  retired 
two  hours  and  a  half:  on  their  re- 
turn they  found  all  the  persons  Guilty » 
June  15. 
On  Tuesday  lord  Cochrane  ad- 
dressed the  court  in  person.  He 
said,  that  understanding  from  his 
counsel  that  they  could  not  appear 
for  him,  to  move  for  a  new  trial,  in 
conformity  to  his  wishes,  as  the  rule 
was,  that  where  there  were  many 
persons  embraced  by  the  indict- 
ment, all  muse  be  present ;  and  aS 
that  was  not  possible,  the  other  par- 
ties not  being  within  his  control,  he 
appeared  in  person,  though  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  shock  he  had 
experienced  on  being  found  guilty 
by  a  jury  of  his  country,  to  entreat 
the  court,  that,  for  the  sake  of  jus* 
tice  they  would  grant  a  new  trial. 
(G  2}  Lord 
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•  Lord  EllenboTOUph  assured  his 
'  lordship  that  he  could  not  bear  him. 
The  rule  of  court  prevented  it.  AH 
tlie  parties  must  be  present- 
Lord  Cochrane  had  to  complain, 
that  on  the  trial  evidence  of  gteat 
importance  to  the  proving  his  inno- 
cence had  not  been  brought  for- 
ward. If  their  terdships  would  aU 
low  him  to  read  to  them  the  evi- 
dence  to  which  he  alluded,  they 
would  be  better  able  to  judge. 

Lord  EUenborough.-T-It  cannot 
be,  consistently  with  the  established 
forms  of  the  court. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  he  should 
be  extremely  brief :  he  held  in  his 
band  affidavits. 

Lord  EUenborough  assured  bis 
lordship,  that  it  gave  the  court  pain 
to  interrupt  him;  but  they  could 
not,  consistently  with  the  solemn 
and  established  rule  of  the  court, 
suffer  him  to  proceed. 

Lord  Coctrane  trusted,  that  iit 
deviating  from  their  rule,  in  such  a 
case,  their  lordships  would  do  an 
act  more  calculated  to  promote  the 
ends  of' justice,  than  by  inflexibly 
acting  up  to  it.  What  could  there 
be  inconsistent  with  justice,  in  suf- 
^  fering  him,  who,  though  he  had-no 
counsel,  was  ready  to  assert  and 
4)roye  his  own  innocence,  from  do- 
ing so,  merely  because  those  who 
were  guilty  were  not  present,  aud 
dared  not  show  their  faces  ? 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  if  they 
were  to  yield  this  rule  to  pne,  they 
must  do  so  to  all. 

Lord  Cochrane  begged  only  to 
state-^ 

lord  EUenborough. — It  would 
be  idle  in  the  court  to  announce  to 
your  lordship  that  there  is  such  a 
rule  as  I  have  mentioned,  if  we  did 
not  intend  to  act  upon  it.  We  did 
act  upon  this  rule  this  very  day,  in 
the  case  of  an  obscure  individual, 
aad  are  we  no>r  to  act  differently  in 


your  lordship'fc  case  ?  That  woald 
indeed  ^be  to  furnish  eviUminded 
persons'  with  a  handle  for  saying 
that  we  have  one  rule  of  law  for 
the  poor,  and  another  for  the  Tich, 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  he  had  been 
so  conscious  of  his  own  innocence^ 
that  he  had  never  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  instruct  counuieU  as  several 
gentlemen  in  court  knew,  nor  had 
he  even  read  a  brief  on  the  subject, 
till  after  the  trial,  when  he  found 
that  a  very  great  error  had  crept 
into  It,  in  respect  to  the  evidence  of 
his  servants,  as  to  the  dress  of  the 
stranger  who  called  at  his  lordship's 
house  in  his  absence*  They  were  re- 
presented as  admitting  that  he  was 
dressed  in  a  red  coat,  whereas  all 
^they  had  stated  was,  that  he  ap« 
pearcd  to  be  a  military  officer,  to 
which  character  they  as  a.  matter 
of  course  attached  the  idea  of  a  red 
coat,  though  it  might  equally  well 
have  been  green. 

Here  the  matter  dropped,  and 
his  lordship,  of  course,  took  nothing 
by  his  motion. 

WILLET  A)4D  AMOTHK&  V.  DRURY. 

1 6.  This  action  was  brought  by  th« 
plaintiffs,  who  are  masters  of  a  re^ 
spectable  scliool  at  Loughborough 
House,  against  the  de^ndant,  to 
recover  mqney  due  to  .them  for  the 
education  of  her  son  for  half  a  year. 
The  defendant  pleaded  coverture. 
—Mr,  Scarlett,  for  the  defendant* 
stated,  that  she  was  a  native  of 
America,  and  related  to  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Franklin,  by  whom  she 
was  taken,  when  a  child,  to  France* 
where  sne  was  educated,  and  re^ 
ceived  tlie  estate  and  title  of  La 
Roque  from  the  late  unfortunate 
queen  Antoinette  ;  —  that  she  is 
now  the  wife  of  vice-admiral  Tho- 
mas Drury  ;  and  that  he  should, 
produce  the  certificate  of  the  nia^ 
riage,  the  plergyman  who  marzied 
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them,  the  certificate  of  the  baptism 
of  their  son  (lord  Brownlow  spon- 
sor), a  letter  from  the  rev.  Mr, 
Drur}',  admiral  Drury's  father,  ad- 
dressed to  the  defendant  as  his 
daughter,  full  of  affectionate  ex- 
pressions, and  strongly  advising  se- 
paration J  and  tlie  deed  of  sepriraw 
don  itself,  in  which  it  was  expressly 
agreed  tliat  theFathcr  should  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  children. 

The  coverture  being  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  the  clergyman,  the 
rev.  Mr.  Rees«  rector  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  and  by  the  relatives  of  the 
family^  the  plaintiffs  consented  to 
be  hon-suited* 

June  20. 

Mr.  Gumey  moved  for  the  judge- 
tnent  of  the  court  on  the  defendants 
in  the  case  of  lord  Cochrane  and 
others.  —  They  were  accordingly 
called  on,  when  Random  de  Beren- 
ger,  lord  Cochrane,  R.  Gatnorne 
~  Butt,  John  Peter  Holloway,  Ralph 
Sandcm),and  Henry  Lyte,  appeared 
to  their  names ;  and  the  hon.  An- 
drew Cochrane  Johnstone  and  Alex- 
ander M*Rae  failed  to  appewr, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  on  tlie  part  of 
R.  G.  Butt,  having  urged  various 
legal  objections  to  the  conviction, 
all  of  which  were  overruled  by  the 
judges,— 

Lord  Cochrane  addressed  the 
court:  he  said,  "It  has  been  my 
very  great  misfortune  to  be  appa^ 
rently  implicated  in  the  guilt  of 
otliers  with  whom  I  never  had  any 
connection,  except  in  transactions, 
so  far  as  I  was  apprized  of  them, 
entirely  blameless.  I  had  met  Mr. 
De  Berenger  in  public  company, 
but  was  on  no  terms  of  intimacy 
^th  him.  With  Mr  Cochrane 
^hnstone  1  had  the  intercourse  na- 
tural between  such  relatives.  Mr. 
Butt  had  voluntarily  o^Pered,  with- 
out any  reward,  to  carry  on  stock 
mnsactions,  in  which  thousands  as 


well  as  myself  were  engaged,  in ' 
the  face  of  day,  without  the  smallest 
imputation  of  any  thing  incorrect. 
The  other  four  defendants  were 
wholly  unknown  to  me,  nor  have  I 
ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  held  any 
commnnication  with  them.  Of  Mr. 
De  Berenger's  concern  in  the  fraud 
I  have  no  information,  except  such 
as  arises  out  of  the  late  trial.  .With 
regard  to  Mr.  Johnstone  and  M^. 
Butt,  I  am  willing  to  hope  th^t 
they  are  guiltless.  They  repeatedly 
protested  to  me  their  innocence- 
They  did  not  dare  to  communicate 
any  such  j^lan  to  me,  if  such  was 
projected  by  them,  or  either  of 
them.  Be  they  guilty,  then,  or  be 
they,  one  or  both,  erroneously  con- 
victed, I  have  only  to  lament  that, 
without  the  most  remote  suspicion 
of  their  proceedings,  if  they  or  ei- 
ther of  them  were  concerned  in 
the  fraud,  I  have,  through  my 
blameless  intercourse  with   them, 

4been  subjected  to  imputations  which 
might,  witli  equal  justice,  have  been 
cast  upon  any  man  who  now  hearf 
me.   Circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  must 
keep  myself  unconnected  with  those 
whose  innocence  cannot  be  k)  clear 
to  me  as  my  own.  Well  had  it  been' 
for  me  if  I  had  made  this  distinction " 
sooner.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  com- ' 
mend  mybelf— unhappily,  I  must 
seek  only  for  exculpation ;  but  I  can- '      ^ 
nor  exist  under  the  load  of  dishonour 
which  even  an  unjust  judgement" 
has  flung  upon  me.T-My  life  has 
been  too  often  ill  jeopardy  to  make 
me  think  much  about  it ;  but  my 
honour   was  never    yet   breathed 
upon  5  :md   I  now  hold  my  exist- 
ence only  in  the  determination  to 
remove  an  imputation  as  ground- 
less as  it  is  intolerable."— His  lord- 

.  ship  then  proceeded  to  comment  on 
the  evidence:  he  explained  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  leaving  King's 
UQ-shop,  on  account  of  the  expecta* 
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tion  of  hearing  am  account  from  his 
brotheri  who  was  ill  in  Spain.  He 
vrged  the  improhahility  of  his  dis- 
closing  the  name  of  De  Bereneer» 
if  he  had  been  an  accomplice,  smce 
this  was  to  a£ford  the  only  clue  for 
detecting  the  transaction.  As  to  the 
difference  of  swearing  respecting 
De  Bereoger's  coat^  it  was  possible 
that  ^^e  might  have  changed  his 
coat  in  his  way  to  Green^street,  and 
also  have  taken  off  his  stars  and 
other  insignia :  his  having  with  him 
a  portmanteau  implied  at  least  a 

S>ssibility  of  his  having  so  acted, 
e  Berenger  might  be  afraid  to 
appear  before  him  in  his  assumed 
dress,  as  he  was  afterwards  unwilU 
ing  to  go  to  lord  Yarmouth  in  his 
real  uniform^  because  such  a  cir- 
cumstance would  be  exceedingly 
unusual. —He  concluded  by  saying, 
that  he  had  often  had  an  opportu* 
nity  of  showing  his  character :  this 
was  the  first  time,  thank  God,  that 
it  had  been  called  in  question  ;  and 
He  hoped  that*  if  not  now,  he  should 
speedily  be  cleared  from  all  guilt 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public.-— 
He  then  put  in  his  affidavits.  The 
£rst  was  one  of  his  own  making,  in 
which  he  re-stated  that  the  asser- 
tions  in  his  former  affidavit  were 
true,  and  ureed  that  his  trial  had 
been  materisdly  defective  from  the 
absence  of  an  important  witness, 
vrho  was  compelled  to  go  to  sea, 
and  also  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  at  which  his  counsel,  fatigued 
and  e^austed,  were  called  upon 
{or  the  defence.— He  next, offered 
an  affidavit  of  his  servant  Thomas 
Dewman^  but  lord  EUenborough 
observed,  that  it  could  not  be  heard ; 
that  the  deponent  had  been  2I  wit^ 
ness  on  the  trial,  and  bad  then  an 
opportunity  of  sayin|f.  all  that  was 
necessary.  Lord  {5)chrane  then 
put  in  the  affidavits  of  some  persons 
who  were  ou  the  trials  but  not 


heard.  Mr.  justice  Le  Blanc  said 
it  was  clear  that  the  affidavits  of 
persons  so  situated  could  not  be. 
heard.  The  affidavit  of  the  hon, 
William  Erskine  Cochrane  was 
then  read :  it  stated  that  the  depo* 
nent  had  been  dangerously  ill  ia 
January  and  February  last.  To  this 
was  added  the  certificate  of  the  sur- 
geon.—  Lord  EUenborough  said» 
that  his  lordship  should  have  beea 
prepared  to  verify  when  he  received 
these  documents. 

Mr.  Butt  was  tlien  called  upon, 
and  expressed  a  wish  for  a  new  trial, 
confident  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  guilt  of  the  oth^r  persons,  he. 
should  then  receive  a  separate  ac- 
quittal. 

Mr.  Park  put  in  an  affidavit  for 
De  Berenger,  in  which  the  deponent- 
stated,  that  he  had  served  the  coun-» 
try  for  many  years  as  a  volunteer 
-without  reward  ;  that  his  iather 
was  an  American  loyalist,  and  had 
*  spent  a  patrimonial  fortune  in  the 
service  of  this  country;  that  he  had 
suffered  much  by  his  imprisonment, 
under  the  alien  act,  which  had  pre- 
vented him  from  proper  commnU 
cation  with  his  advisers. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pell  spoke  in  bdialf 
of  Holloway,  Lyte,  and  Sandom* 
He  maintained  diat  the  plots  were 
connected  by  no  direct  proof,  but 
only  by  some  striking  coincidences^ 
Two  of  his  clients  had  biade  some 
atonement  by  a  voluntary  confes- 
sion ;  and  the  third,  Sandom,  had. 
instructed  him  on 'the  trial  not  to 
deny  his  guilt.  He  hoped  that 
this  would  operate  to  an  apportion-, 
ment  of  punishment  not  so  heavy  as 
those  .might  be  thought  to  deso^e 
who  had  made  no  confession. 

Mr.  Gumey  replied.  He  said 
that  observations  had  been  made  oa 
the  mixed  rank  of  the  defendants. 
It  was  true  that  conspiracy,  Uke 
**  misery,  acquaints  a  xnao  with 
strange 
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•trtnge  bed^feUows."  HewaswiU- 
in^»  however,  to  concede  that  the 
gnilt  of  HoUoway  and  Ljte  was 
somewhat  repaired  by  their  contri- 
tiony  though  he  could  not  say  so  of 
Sandom.  De  Berenger  was  a  step 
higher  in  guilt ;  he  was  th^  hired 
abd  staid  agent:  he  had  also  at- 
tempted to  .  escape,  wherebjr  he 
would  have  screened  himself  and 
his  companions.  His  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Serjeant  Best)  had,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  jury,  eloquently  insisted 
•n  the  high  character  and  services 
of  lord  Cochrane.  They  had  indeed 
been  most  meritorious,  but  they  had 
been  highly  rewarded :  his  rank  in 
the  navy  had  been  advanced;  he 
had  been  honoured  with  a  great 
personal  distinction  from  his  sove* 
reign,  and  he  was  elected  member 
for  the  great  city  of  Westminster ) 
«— a  situation  which,  while  it  autho- 
vized  his  lordship  to  be  attentive  to 
theconduct  of  others,  made  itdoubly 
important  that  he  diould  be  as  vi- 
gilant as  to  his  own.  What  return 
Sad  he  made  for  these  honours? 
Fraud)  backed  by  {falsehood  and 
moral  perjury.  His  ofience  was 
not  the  ebullition  of  youthful  pas- 
sion ; .  it  did  not  spring  from  exces- 
sive  generosity,  or  an  over-ardent 
^  spirit.  It  was  a  cold  calculating 
crime,  mixed  up  with  meditated 
meanness.  The  prosecutors  in  this 
arduous  business  had  looked  only 
for  justice,  and  that  they  wovld 
find  it  at  the  hands  of  the  court. 

The  court  deliberated,  and  then 
frdered  the  defendants  to  be  brought 
up  to-morrow  morning. 

Tuesday  t  June  21  • 

The  defendants  being  before  the 
court,  Mr.  justice  Le  Blanc  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  speech  of  great 
length,  in  which  he  commented  on 
the  charge,  the  evidence,  and  the 
defence  made.    Turning  towards 


lord  Cochrane,  he  observed  that  ie 
was  with  pain  he  noticed  amons^ 
the  defendanu  a  person  whose  hira  ^ 
rank,  education,  attainments,  biruiy 
and  the  honourable  distinctions- 
wMich'  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  sovereign  and  by  a  grate^ 
ful  people,  for  honourable  and  he-' 
roic  deeds  peiformed,  should  b» 
linked  with  a  banditti  of  depreda- 
tors of  the  worst  and  foulest  kind. 
But  inasmuch  as  he  dia  possess 
those  distinctions  and  this  elevation 
in  society,  so  much  the  more  was  he ' 
criminal  in  participating  with  those 
^ilty  offenders  in  a  crime,  which 
m  its  progress  was  denoted  by  every 
disgraceful  act,  and  in  its  perpetra^ 
tion  by  every  unseemly  cnaracter^ 
istic.  It  was  tainted  with  mean* 
ness,  mendacity,  and  avarice  (  and 
with  three  of  the  adventurers  had 
not  even  the  palliative  of  poverty  as 
an  apology  for  the  sin.  Respecting 
them,  therefore,  the  cburt,  in  its 
equal  distribution  of  justice,  was 
bound  to  show  them  and  the  world, 
that  as  they  sought  to  gratify  their 
passion  of  avarice  by  conspiracy^ 
and  as  conspiracy  was  held  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  <>f  an  infamous  na« 
ture,  so  they  must  award  such  a 
punishment  as  would  convey  infamy 
with  it.  Some  offenders  (and  i( 
frequently  happens)  when  brought 
up  for  judgement  had  the  plea  of 
sudden  gust  of  passion  to  move 
them  to  the  commission  of  crime; 
but  here  there  was  no  such  thing. 
A  plot,  long  devised,  much  rami- 
fied, including  many  actors,  put 
into  effect  with  unusual  cunmng 
and  artifice,  marked  from  its  com-' 
mencement,  through  its  progress, 
and  to  its  completion,  with  syste- 
matic fraud,  was  the  picture  only 
which  could  be  given  of  it.  As  a 
punishnient,  therefore,  for  a  con* 
spiracy  so  dangerous  and  so  extetir 
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sive^  he  was  greeted  to  pronounce 
the  following  judgement  : 

"  That  you  sir  Thomas  Go- 
chrane,  commonly  called  lord  Co- 
chrane* and  you  Richard  Gathome 
Butts  do  pay  to  the  king  a  fine  of 
50r)/.— That  you  sir  Thomas  Co. 
chrane,  R,  G,  Butt,  and  John  Pe- 
ter Holloway,  Ralph  Sahdom, 
Hen.  Ly  te*  and  C.  R.  De  Berenger* 
be  severally  imprisoned  twelve  ca- 
lendar months  in  the  custody  of 
the  marshal  of  the  Marshalsea ;  and 
that  you  sir  T.  Cochrane*  R.  G. 
Butt*and  J.  P.  Hollo  way,  be  further 
imprisoned  till  your  respective  fines 
be  paid. — And  further*  that  during 
the  period  of  imprisonment  men- 
tioned, that  you  sir  Thomas  Co- 
clirane,  you  R.  Q.  Butt,  and  you 
C.  R.  De  Berenger*  do  stand  one 
hour  in  and  upon  the  pillory  before 
the  Royal  Elxcbange." 

The  prisoners  were  immediately 
conveyed  away  (amid  warm  ex- 
pcessions  of  the  public  sympathy 
towards  lord  Cochrane)  by  a  strong 
escort  of  officers  to  the  King's 
Bench  prison. 

JULY. 

ADMIRALTY    SESSIONS* 

1.  An  admiralty  sessions  was 
held  on  Friday*  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
when  M«  Neville' Sinot,  captain  of  a 
transport,  was  indicted  for  the  wil- 
ful murder  of  Charles  Freeman,  a 
lad*  -It  appeared  by  the  testimony 
of  three  wi messes*  that  the  vessel 
was  bk>wn  out  of  Bermuda  before 
she  had  got  her  stock  of  provisions, 
and  the  tirew  were  on  short  allow- 
ance. A  week  after  die  vessel  was 
at  sea  the  deceased*  who  was  an 
American,  was  accused  by  the  cap- 
tain of  stealing  provisions  ;  and  al- 
though he  denied  it,  he  was  tied  to 
t^  watex-cask  and  flogged,  receiv- 


ing from  three  to  five  doven  lashes 
with  nettles  (ropes  thicker  than  a 
cat4>'nine-tatls)  in  the  course  df 
half  an  hour.  At  intervals  the  cap- 
tain* who  flogged*  rubbed  the  sore 
part  with  vinegar  and  rum.  The  de^ 
ceased  was  then  sent  aloft,  and  after* 
wards  confined.  The  prisoner  next 
gave  the  deceased  ablow  with  a  crow 
bar,  and  knocked  him  down.  The^ 
cruelties  were  continued  by  again 
confining  the  deceased  to  a  sort  of 
gallows,  when  he  struck  hiro  a^ain 
with  the  crow  bar.  A  dead-bght 
was  ordered  to  be  brought,  and  the 
deceased  asked  of  the  crew  if  they 
did  not  think  the  prisoner  would 
kill  him.— The  boy  was  neit  lashed 
down  to  some  spars  on  the  <leck, 
for  twelve  hours,  and  after  that  put 
again  into  confinement  in  the  fore^ 
castle,  with  his  ai  ms  pinioned.  On 
passing  the  Newfoundland  bank 
the  deceased  was  fastened  in  the 
rigging  for  several  hours,  from 
twdve  at  night ;  it  was  at  this  time 
cold  and  hazy  weather.  The  boy 
was  continually  flogged,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  complained  of  being 
chilly,  and  asked  for  cold  water* 
The  prisoner  repeated  his  cruelties 
by  sjLriking  the  boy  with  a  hand* 
spike,  and  subjecting  him  to  every 
punishment  until  he  di^d.  There 
was  no  surgeon  on  board*  nor  did 
any  one  examine  the  body  of  the 
deceased. — ^Tbe  boatswain  did  not 
go  so  far,  with  respect  to  the  crud* 
ties  of  the  prisoner;  and  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  cold  and  limit- 
ed diet,  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
deceased  had  died  by  the  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  him. — /f equated i 
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dEepudes.    It  tnu  read  hj  die  abbe  No   hope  of  retiinu  soothed  thit 

de  Montesqniony  minister  of  the  in*  frightful    separation  j     habit   had 

tcrior,  occupies  11  x»lumns  of  the  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  eternal ; 

Monitear»  and  drawf  a  deplorable  and  tlie  peasants  of  Brittany^  after 

pictuiie  of  the  state  of  France.  The  conducting  their  sons  to  the  place 
fallowing  is  an  abstract  of  it :            «  of  separation,  have  been  seen  to  re- 

His  majesty,  on  assuming  the  turn  to  their  churches  to  put  up  for 

reins  of  government,  was  desirous  them  by  anticipation  the  prayers  for 

to  make  known  to  his  people  the  the  dead  ! 

state  in  which  he  found  France.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  th« 
The  eause'of  the  misfortunes  which  horrible  consumption  of  men  by  the 
broke  down  oar  country  has  disap-  late  government ;  .fatigue  and  sick- 
pearcd ;  but  its  effects  remain ;  and  ness  carried  off  as  many  as  battle ; 
for  a  long  time  further,  under  a  the  enterprises  were  so  vast  arid  so 
government  which  will  devote  itself  rapid,,  that  every  thing  was  sacri« 
solely  to  reparation,  France  will  suf-  ficed  to  the  desire  of  ensuring  suc- 
fer  under  the  wounds  inflicted  by  a  cess ;  there  was  no  regularity  in 
government  which  gave  itself  up  to  the  service  of  the  hospitals— >none  in 
ttie  business  of  destruction.    It  is  providing  subsistence  on  the  march- 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  nation  es  ;  the  brave  soldiers  whose  valour 
diould  be  inf<M*med  of  the  extent  constitutedtheglory  of  France,  and 
and  the  cause  of  its  misfortunes,  in  who  gave  incessantly  new  proofs  of 
order  to  be  able  to  set  a  due  value  their  energy  and  patience,  sustain- 
upon,  and  to  second,  the  cares  which  ing  the  national  honour  with  so 
are   to   sooth   and  retrieve  them,  much  brilliancy,    saw   themselves 
Thus  enlightened  upon  the  extent  deserted  amidst  their  sufferings,  and 
and  nature  of  the  mischief,  it  vnW  in  abandoned,   without   resource,    to 
future  be  required  only  to  partici-  calamities  which  they  were  unable 
pate  in  the  labours  and  exertions  of  to  support. — The  goodness  of  the 
the  king,  to  re-establish  what  has  French   was  insufficient  to  supply 
been  destroyed  not  by  him,  to  heal  this  cruel  negligence  ;  and  levierof 
wounds  not  inflicted  by  him,  and  to  men,  which, ''^  under  other  circum« 
repair  wrongs  to  which  he  is  a  stances  would   have  formed  great 
stranger.— War,  without  doubt,  has  armies,  disappeared  in  this  manner 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the  ills  without  taking  part  i^  any  engage- 
of  France.     History  presented  not  ment.    Hence  arose  the  necessity  of 
any  example  of  a  great  nation  in-  multiplying  levies  without  number, 
cessantly   precipitated    against  its  .to  replace  incessatitly  by  new  ar- 
V^ill  into  enterprises  constantly  in-  mies  the  almost  total  annihilation  of 
creasing    in  hazard  and   distress,  die  armies  preceding.  The  amount 
The  world  has  now  seen,  with  as-  of  the  calls  ordered  since  the  end  of 
*  tonishment  mingled  with  terror,  a  the  Rnssian  campaign  is  frightful- 
civilized   people  compelled  to  ex-     11th  January,  lb  13 350,000 

change  its  happiness  and  repose  for  Sd  April—- Guards  of  >     ,q  q^^ 

the    wandering   life   of  barbarous  honour |         * 

hordes;  the  ties  of  families  have  1st  battal.  of  national)     oqq/xq 

been  broken ;  fathers  have  grown  guards  *......  j         ' 

old  far  from  their  children  $   and  Guards  for  the  coasts  .    90,000 

children  have,  been  hurried  off  to  34«th  August.— Army  of  ^     «nnnft 

4ie  400  leagues  fro»i  their  fathers,        Spain ,  •  .  J     ^"*"^ 
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Fortnnately,  these  last  levies 
eould  not  be  fully  executed.  The 
war  had  not  time  to  cut  ofFall  those 
who  had  joined  the  standards.  But 
this  simple  statement  of  the  requi- 
sitions,, enforced  on  the  population 
durin?  an  interval  of  from  14  to  15 
months,  smffices  to  etve  an  idea  of 
what  the  losses  of  the  nation  must 
havie  been  during  the  last  22  years. 
Many  causes  ccnl^ributed,  however, 
to  repair  these  losses;  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  coun<^ 
try  by  the  division  of  the  great 
Linded  properties,  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  inheritances,  and  the 
progress  of  vaccination,  were  the 
most  powerful.  It  was  by  means 
of  the  influence  of  these  causes,  and 
by  exaggerating  their  success,  that 
efforts  were  made  to  hide  from  the 
nation  the  extent  of  its  sacrifices. 
The  greater  the  number  of  men 
that  were  snatched  av^y  from 
Fismce,  the  more  studiously  was 
k  endeavoured  to  prove  tiiat  she 
courted  this  frightful  destruction. 
But,  even  if  the  accounts  placed 
tmder  view  had  been  correct,  the 
only  result  would  have  been,  that 
the  number  of  births  should  cause 
the  number  of  deaths  to  be  regarded 
^th  indifference  i  But  another  ar- 
gument was,  to  point  out  in  the  con- 
$cription  itself  a  source  of  increasing 
poptdation— <-^an  impure  source 
which  iatrodttced  disorder  and  im- 


morality  into  marriages  eoiic3«de4 
with  precipitation  and  imprudence* 
Hence  a  nuiltitude  of  unfintonate 
families,  of  ridiculous  or  tndecenc 
connexions ;  so  that  many  n^en  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  soob 
become  weary  of  what  they  had 
embraced  only  to  shelter  themselvea 
from  the  conscription,  threw  them* 
selves  once  more  in  the  way  of  the 
dangers  they  had  sought  to  avoid, 
slnd  offered  themselves  as  substt«r 
tutes,  to  escape  misery  which  they 
had  not  foreseen,  or  to  break  ties  so 
'  ill  assorted. 

How  could  they,  besides,  oTer« 
look  the  reflection,  that  although* 
by  multiplying  these  deplon£le 
marriages,  the  conscription  should 
have  increased  the  number  of  births^ 
it  took  annually  away  from  France 
a  great  number  of  those  full-grown 
men,  who  constitute  the  real  strength 
of  a  nation  ?  The  facts  prove  clearly 
the  truth  of  so  natural  a  conse* 
quence.  The  population  under  the 
age  of  20  years  fell  off,  but  increased 
above  that  age.  Thus,  while  the 
government  attacked  the  sources  of 
the  national  prosperity,  it  displayed 
incessantly  in  pompous  array  those 
remnants  of  resource  that  maintain- 
ed a  struggle  against  its  wastefni 
measures ;  it  studied  to  conceal  the 
evil  which  it  did,*  under  the  good, 
not  of  its  production,  which  was 
yet  undestroyed.  Master  of  a  conn* 
try  where  long  labours  had  amassed 

freat  treasures,  where  civilization 
ad  made  the  happiest  progress, 
where  industry  and  commerce  had 
for  the  60  previous  years  made  a 
wonderful  spring  ;  it  seized  Idl  the 
fruits  of  the  industry  of  so  many 
generations,  and  of  the  e]q>erience 
of  so  many  ages,  at  one  time  to 
promote  its  lamentable  designs, 
Ind  at  another  to  cover  the  sad 
waste  of  its  influence.  The  sim- 
ple account  of  the  present  state 
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of  the  realm  will  immediatelj  ex- 
hibit the  inherent  prosperity  of  the 
nation  struggling  against  a  destroy-^ 
ing  priiiciple,  incessantly  attacked, 
Oitea  struck  with  terrible  wounds, 
and  perpetually  drawing  from  itself 
rei»6urces  always  insufficient. 

Under  the  head  of  agriculture 
the  prospect  is  more  flattering.  The 
cultivation  of  land  and  the  breeding 
of  cattle  have  of  late  years  been 
better  understood.  The  proprietprs 
of  vineyards  have  suflPered  dread- 
fully, however,  under  the  continen* 
tal  system.  In  the  south»  many 
vineyards  have  been  rooted  up« 
The  attempts  to  breed  Merinos  have 
totally  failed;  and  the  breed  of 
iheep  has  been  deteriorated,  by  at- 
tempting to  force  the  Meiino  cross 
into  too liasiy  and  unsuccessful  use. 
The  breed  of  horses,  until  the  fatal 
years,  1812  and  i81.S,  was  also  ex* 
cellent,  and  afforded  a  numerous 
cavalry. — The  loss  in  a  few  months, 
in  these  years,  amounted  to  230,000 
horses,  to  be  replaced  at  an  expense 
of  105^200,000  francs.  The  stock 
was,  of  course,  exhausted.  Everf 
horse  cost  the  government  at  the 
rate  of  400  to  460  francs— about 
20/.  sterling. 

The  mines  in  France  have  very 
sensibly  increased*  *Our  territory 
BOW  presente  478  mines  of  every 
difiefent  kind  now  working,  which 
employ  17»000  workmen,  and  pro* 
duce  to  France  a  raw  material 
to  the  value  of  26,800,000  francs, 
and  to  the  state  a  revenue  of 
851,000  francs.  This  revenue  has 
been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
administration  of  the  mines.  But 
thii  particular  fund,  which  on  the 
1st  of  Jan.  last  amounted  to  700,000 
francs,  has  been  employed  by  th« 
govenunent  in  defraying  the  ex* 
pensesdfthe  war.  Yet  in  the  midst 
of  these  continual  vexations,  this 
chsmgeaUt  and  tyraanical  legisla« 


tion,  our  fields  have  been  cultiva« 
ted,  our  mines  worked,  and  onr 
flocks  even  preserved  and  an^li^ 
(ffuted:  Ceitainly  nothing  more 
evidently  proves  the  industry  oi 
our  nation,  and  its  happy  dispo* 
si  tion  for  the  first  of  all  the  arts, 
than,  the  progress  of  its  agricpU 
ture  under  an  oppressive  goverOi* 
ment. 

Our  cotton  manufactures  are 
suted  to  employ  400,000  nersonSf  » 
and  a  capital  of  100  millions.-*^ 
Those  of  Rouen  have  already  amw 
siderably  revived.  The  linen  ma^ 
nufactures  of  Laval  and  Breta^ne 
suffered  much  by  the  war  with 
Spain,  ,where  they  found  their  prta* 
cipal  market.  Those  of  silk  ex^ 
perienced  the  same  fate.  Tbeic 
produce  also  passed  through  Spaia 
to  America  and  the  colonies :  bat 
that  channel  was  soon  closed ;  Italy 
alone  remained  for  them^  BtH 
what  may  we  not  hope  to  ^n  bj 
the  renewal  of  our  communicatioai 
with  all  Europe  i 

In  1787  the  manttfactores  afc 
Lyons  kept  at, work  15,000  looms; 
during  the  late  war  that  number 
was  reduced  to  8000}  but  Lyoo* 
has  already  received  constderaUe 
orders,  and  promises  to  regain  its 
former  prosMrity.  Themazyifiic% 
tures  of  woollens,  leather,  kc.  suf« 
fered  in  an  equsd  degree  from  the 
fatal  influence  of  the  continental 
system,  the  absurdity  of  which  thip 
strikingly  evinced. 

Commerce^  subject  as  it  wat  t9 
the*  caprices  of  government,  and 
shackled  in  all  its  proceedings,  suf* 
fered  immense  losses ;  and  the  sy« 
stem  of  licenses  ruined  and  discoo* 
raged  a  great  number  of  merchants* 
by  raising  hopes  that  were  destroyed 
in  a  moment  by  the  will  which  had 
fostered  them..  A  long  peace  aad 
stable  and  liberal  laws  can  aloae 
iospixe  mercantile  men  with  suffix 
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cient  confidence  to  embark  without 
apprehensioa  in  their  useful  pur- 
suits. 

The  pablic  exchequer  suffered  in 
an  equal  degree*  and  it  was  difficult 
to  meet  the  expenditure  in  spite  of 
the  contributions.  The  budget  of, 
the  minister  of  the  interior  for  1812 
amounted  to  150  millions,  and  in 
1813  to  140  millions,  of  which  the 
ezeheouer  never  contributed  more 
than  n-om  58  to  60  millions,  the 
^i^us  being  raised  by  special  du- 
ties and  imposts. 

The  public  works  have  produced 
some  movements  of  real  utility ;  but 
most  of  them  originated  solely  in 
vain  ostentation.  The  roads  were 
neglected,  and  the  sums  destined 
for  their  repair  diverted  to  other 
purposes.  The  canals  are  in  a  bet- 
ter' state,  but  the  works  far  from 
finished.  That  of  Burgundy,  which 
has  already  cost  12  millions,  will 
require  five  more ;  and  that  of  the 
Ouraq,  undertaken  on  too  expensive 
a  scale,  will  yet  want  at  least  IS 
millions.  The  works  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  capital,  though 
of  a  less  useful  description,  will  not 
be  abandoned ;  the  total  expense  of 
them  is  estimated  at  53,500,000 
francs,  and  more  than  24t  millions 
have  already  been  laid  out  on  them. 
All  these  objects  fall  under  the  su- 
perintendance  of  the  minister  of  the 
Ulterior,  the  arrears  of  whose  depart- 
mem  are  not  yet  ascertained,  but 
are  computed  at  from  40  to  50  mil- 
lions. 

As  to  the  department  of  the 
minister  at  war,  it  exhibits,  especial- 
ly for  the  last  three  camDaigns,  a 
real  chaos.  .On  the  1  st  of  May  last, 
die  land  forces  of  France  aipriount- 
md  to  520,000  men,  exclusively  of 
1  £2,597  retired,  or  on  half-pay,  and 
160,000  prisoners  returning  from 
foreign  countries.  The  war  of  1 8 1 2 
and  1813  destroyed^in  artillery  and 


ammunition,  a  capital  of  250  mil- 
lions ;  and  the  fortified  places  in  the 
countries  ceded  by    France    had» 
since  1804,  cost  her  115  millions. 
The  expenditure  o(  this  department 
would  amount,  according  to  the 
^  scale  of  last  year,  to  740  millions* 
The  navy  has  for  14*  years  bees 
weakened  by  the  very  means  which 
have  been  used  to  give  it  the  ap« 
pearance  of  strength.    The  goven^- 
ment  considered  our  seamen   as 
merely  recruits  for  the  land  forces 
—a  system  which  has  le4  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  population  of 
our  coasts,  and  the  complete  ex* 
haustion  of  our  arsenals.    The  re- 
monstrances of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed men,  and  of  the  most  experi- 
enced mariners,  and  the  evidence  of 
facts,  were  incapable  of  checking 
those  .foolish  enterprises,  those  vio- 
lent measures  which  belonged  to 
a  plan   of  dpmination  oppressive 
in  all  its    parts.      Thus  in  1804 
the  projected  invasion  of  Bngland 
^was  pompously  annotmced.    Forts 
which   had    never    yet    been  en-  - 
tered  except  by  fishing-boats  and 
packets,  were  immediately  convert- 
ed into  vast  maritime  arsenals ;  im- 
mense works  were  commenced  on  a 
beach  which  the  vnnds  and  tides 
were    incessantly    covering    with 
sand  {  forts,  batteries,  magazinesf 
workshops,  were  erected;  thousands 
of  ships  were  built  and  bought  up 
on  all  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  ana 
in  the  interior  of  the  rivers,  without 
considering  hQw  they  should  ^  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  ;  Pans  ic^ 
self  saw  a  dock-yard  formed  within 
in  walls;  and  the  most  valuable 
materisds  were   employed  in  the 
construction  of  these  vessels,  which 
were  not  even  fit  for  their  destina* 
tion. 

And  what  now  Temains  of  all 
these  armaments  ?  The .  wrecks  of 
some  of  the  vessekt  aad  accounts, 
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which  prove  that  for  the  successive 
creation  and  destruction  of  this 
monstrous  and  u&eless  flotilla,  up- 
wards of  150  millions  have  been 
sacrificed  since  1803.  All  our  ar- 
senals are  completely  dilapidated-^ 
the  immense  naval  stores  collected 
hj  Louis  XVI.  are  squandered— 
and  during  tlie  last  15  years  France 
has  losty  m  ill-iudged  expeditions, 
4S  ships  of  the  line,  82  frigates,  76 
corvettes,  and  62  transports  and 
packets,  which  could  not  be  replaced 
at  an  expense  of  200  millions^  As 
the  arsenals  were  neglected,  so  the 
ships  also  were  stripped  of  real  sea- 
men, whose  places  were  supplied 
with  conscripts,  while  they  them- 
selves received  the  organization  of 
regiments  of  the  line,  and  lost  in 
camps  their  professional  habits  and 
attachinents. 

In  respect  to  the  finances,  it  re- 
fults  from  the  statement  given  in 
this  speech,  that  the  improvidence 
of  ihe  late  niler  of  France  has  pro- 
duced, during  the  last  1 3  years,  a 
deficit  of  1,64^5,469,000  francs. 

Public  morals  have  been  neglect- 
ed ;  the  best  institutions  have  been 
corrupted;  every  bad  passion  has 
been  stimulated;  and  there  is  a 
general  selfishness  and  egotism. 

Such  is  the  dark  and  gloomy  pic- 
ture drawn  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior. 

The  king  has  sent  the  prjject  of 
a  law  to  both  chambei^  of  parlia* 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  freedom  of  the  press/-— -The 
censorship  is  to  be  a?ain  establish- 
ed ;  and  no  work  wtmout  a  license 
fix>m  this  tribunal  can  be  published, 
unless  it  contains  upwards  of  39 
sheets. 

.  The  mamtenance  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  repeatedly  guarantied,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  sovereign,  in 
ftn  ordonnance  that  appears  m  the 
Monii^ur  of  th^  20tb  lust.    An  iu 


tachment  has  been'  created  in  ttii 
favour,  which  the  sovereign  find^ 
ing  it  difficult  to  eradicate  seems 
detemuned  to  appropriate.  Thil^ 
at  least,  appears  to  us  to  he  the 
motive  for  a  high  eulogy  pto* 
nounced  upon  it  in  the  preunUe^ 
the  ordonnance. 

The  articles  declare  the  reigning 
sovereign,  chief  and  grand  master 
of  the  order ;  preserve  the  preron* 
tives  of  its  members,  except  uie 
right  of  making  part  of  the  electoral 
colleges — ^regulate  the  decorations^ 
which  are  to  bear  the  head  of  Hed«' 
vy  IV.  with  the  motto  ^  Honour 
and  our  country.'' — ^A  second  or- 
donnance permits  the  decorations  of 
the  order  of  re^union  and  that  of 
the  iron  crown  to  be  worn ;  but 
abolishes  those  of  Wes^halia  ani 
of  Spain. 

A  grand  funeral  service  has  been 
performed  at  Paris,  in  commemora- 
tion of  generals  Pichegni,  Moreau* 
Georees,  and  others,  who  lost  their 
lives  from  attachment  to  the  Bour^p 
bons  during  the  usurpation  of  Bo- 
haparte.. 

Lows  XVI II.  has  issued  a  long 
ordonnance  regulatine  the  naval  ser«» 
vice,  and  limiting  thfofficers  to  10 
vice-admirals,  20  rear-admirals,  100 
capitaines  de  vaisseau,  (40  of  the 
first  class  and  60  of  the  second  class) 
100  capiuines  de  frigate,  400  lieu- 
tenants, and  500  ensigns.  Theai^ 
nual  pay  of  each  rank  is,  vice<uU 
miral,  12000  francs ;  rear-admira]« 
8000;  capitaine  de  vaissesiu,  Ist 
class,  4000;  second  class,  3600  9 
capitaine  de  fregate,  2300  ;>liettte^ 
nant,  16Q0;  ensign,  1200. 

Louis  Bonaparte  has  published 
in  the  Gazette  of  Aran,  a  letter  ol 
the  18th  ult.  in  which  he  formally 
renounces,  for  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily, all  right  to  the  property  as* 
ssigned  to  htm  by  the  convention  ot 
U»t  April  at  Fontainbleau ;  as  well 
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as  an  estate  given  him  in  18lO  as 
an  indemnity  for  ^e  crown -of 
Holland.  The  former  is  '200,000 
francs  a  year(about  8000/.  sterling), 
-  The  king  of  France  has  permit- 
'ted  the  free  exportation  from  his 
kingdom  of  gold  and  siWer,  cofned 
and  ancoioed ;  subject  merely  to 
certain  slight  custom-house  regu- 
lations. The  preamble  to  the  de^ 
eree  is  worthy  attention  :— *<  We 
have  ascertained/'  says  his  majesty^ 
*  that  all  the  prchibitioniof  the  ex* 
porution  of  gold  and  silver  are  of 
no  avail  in  preventing  it,  and  have 
no  other  effect  than  %at  of  fetter- 
ing commerce,  and  hindering  the 
entrance  or  transit  of  the  said  arti- 
cles I  so  that  such  prohibitions,  far 
from  increasing  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver,  tend,  on  the  contrary,  to 
make  them  disappear,  and  diminish 
Aeir  quantity,"  kc* 

HOLLAND. 

The  nrihce  sovereign  of  the  Uni- 
ted Nemerlands  issued  a  decree  on 
the  16th  ult  not  only  prohibiting 
all  vessels  of  that  country  from 
trading  to  Africa  for  slaves;  but 
forbidding  the  Dutch  ports  and  ke- 
tones on  the  African  coast  to  give 
protection  to  any  vessels  engaged 
m  that  trade. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  arrived 
»t  the  Hague  on  the  Sl^  inst^— In 
Ms  progress  thither,  his  majesty 
viewed  the  city  and  fortifications  of 
Antwerp,  the  house  at  Sandam 
where  his  illustrious  ancestor  Peter 
the  Great  formerly  dwelt,  and  the 
dock  wherein  he  engaged  himself 
as  a  shipwright.  The  emperor 
passed  throng  Nimeguen  on  the 
Ml,  on  his  road  to  Germany. 

SWITZSaLANn, 

die  country  which  has  the  great- 
est reason  to  be  pleased  wim  the 
late  changes  on  the  continent  ,ts  the 


most  dissatisSed  t  die  cradle  of  li- 
berty, reduced  to  slavery  under 
Bonaparte ;  its  restoration  to  inde* 
pendence  appears  now  to  be  only 
the  signal  for<iomestic  dissentions. 
Argovia  refuses  to  j:«tum  to  the 
dominion  of  Berne ;  and  troops  are 
already  collected  on  the  frontiers  of 
that  district,  between  which  and  the 
canton  of  Berne  hostilities  are  ap- 
prehended. 

SPAIN. 

The  accounts  from  Spain  repr^ 
sent  Ferdinand  VII.  as  pursuing  a 
narrow  and  illiberal  system  of  poli- 
cy. By  a  decree  of  the  i/th  June 
he  had  re-established  the  old  law 
which  required  cadets  in  every 
bnfnch  of  the  military  service  to  ex- 
hibit proofs  of  nobility.  The  army, 
which  was  exempted  by  the  Cortes 
from  this  unequalled  restriction,  is 
not  likely  to  receive  his  majesty^s 
enli^fhtened  decree  with  much  satis- 
faction. Much  dissatisfaction  being 
expressed  at  Cadiz  at  the  revival  of 
the  inquisition,  his  majesty  had  or- 
dered the  governor,  VillaTicienza, 
to  levy  a  contribution  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  upon  the  inhabitant! 
to  pay  the  troops. 

As  the  South  American  provinces 
advance  in  their  rebellion,  the  iting 
has  sagaciously  thought  fit  tore* 
establ^  the  council  of  the  Indies 
**  in  aft  its  ancient  functions/'  He 
has  also  restored  the  bofy  inquisition, 
and  reinstated  with  honour  the 
btemperate  nuncio  of  the  Pope. 
Meanwhile,  the  flame  of  disaf!ectioe 
which  ra^ed  in' Navarre  has  spread 
into  the  kingdom  of  Leon ;  and  the 
fields  of  Salamanca,  which  witnessed 
the  glorious  defeat  of  the  legions  of 
tyranny,  unwillingly  b^old  tBe  pci^ 
secution  of  the  patriots.  Great 
numbers  of  the  soldiers,  and  partii^ 
Sularly  of  the  Guerillas,  have  de^ 
seitedi  and  the  king  has  been  forced 
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to  revoke  the  military  commissions 
which  he  l^ad  established  for  the 
trial  of  the  deserters. 

Ferdinand  has  also  re-established 
the  odioas  royal  monopolies  on  to- 
bacco»  gunpowder,  and  playing* 
xards.  The  Cortes  had  abolished 
them»  as  equally  injurious  to  the 
mdustiy  and  the  revenue  of  the 
fountry, 

ITALY. 

A  considerable  misunderstanding 
has  broken  out  between  the  Pope 
and  Murat.  The  commander  of 
ihe  troops  belonging  to  the  latter^ 
occupying  Ancona,  aaving  ordered 
certain  persons  to  be  tried  before  a 
special  commission^  for  circulating 
seditious  and  malignant  rumours, 
the  Pope  has  protested  against  it ; 
he  decUires  the  Marche  of  Ancona 
to  belong  to  him ;  and  that  those 
who  disturb  these  provinces  by  fo- 
reign armies,  and  commit  ravages, 
•r  exercise  an  illegitimate  authority 
therein,  are  real  seJuiotu  and  mfl%- 
MMi  persons. 

Every  ecclesiastic  who  favoured 
the  atrocious  usurpation  of  Bona- 
parte has  been  dismissed  €rom  his 
preferments  by  the  Pope* 

The  Milan  papers,  under  the 
liead  of.  Porto* Ferraje»  June  10,, 
state,  that  Napolepn  has  taken  pos- 
session of  several  inhabited  isles, 
dependencies  of  Elba,  and  has  con- 
cluded treaties  of  commerce  with 
s>ther  isles  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  with  the  Barbary  powers.  The 
aew  money  put  in  circulation  bears 
on  one  side  the  head  of  Bonaparte, 
and  on  the  other  the  following  in- 
scripiiony  which  appears  ridicuk)us : 
*^Nafpleon  L  Imin^hr  otqui  Rem 
^ihkum^fe&x.  JioCHiT^iia,  1814. 

Count  Stabremherg,  governor  of 
Ilorenc^f  has  stopp^  100  chests 
filled  with  plate  and  other  vahiaUes, 
vduch  were  oa  the  point  of  beiag 


carried  away  for  madame  Elixa 
Bacciochi  (Bonaparte's  sister),  and 
which  had  been  stripped  partly  from 
the  state  and  partly  from  individuals* 

GERMANY. 

The  Vienna  Court  Gaaette  h«« 
announced,  that  the  congress  at 
Vienna  will  not  fusemble  tul  the  1st 
of  October. 

M.  Talleyrand,  prince  o?  Bene* 
ventoi  is  said  to  be  appointed  to  at* 
tend  the  congress  at  Vienna  on  the 
part  of  his  Christian  majesty* 

The  emperor  has  named  the 
prince  regent  of  England  com* 
mandant  of  a  re^ment  of  hussar^ 
which  will  bear  his  nanie. 

The  prinee  of  Schwartsenberg  is 
appointed  president  of  the  Aalif 
council  of  war. 

ASIA.     . 

The  Calcutta  Gazette  Extraordt* 
nary,  of.  the  18th  December,  has 
an  official  account  of  the  military 
operations  of  a  detachment  of  troops 
under  lieut.-col.  Adam,  who  had 
taken  the  field  in  the  Rewash  di- 
strict, to  chastise  a  wanton  and  un- 
provoked attack  of  Surnaid  Sing,  a 
partisan  chief  of  the  Rao  nuahm 
The  operation  was  successful.  The 
ghurree  of  Entouree,  a  strong  for^ 
ress  in  which  the  enemy  had  taken 
refuse,  was  taken  by  storm,  the 
gamson  put  to  the  sword^and  Sur- 
naid Sing  himself  killed.  Peace 
was  in  consequence  restored.  The 
troops  were  to  return  to  Suthenee  $ 
and  the  Rao  rajah»  who  was  origi*i 
nally  the  aggressor,  had  made  due 
concessions,  and  agreed  to  pay,  to 
the  India  company  all  the  expenses 
of  the  armament* 

TRANKSGITING  AT  ST.  PAT^l's. 

7«  Thursday  being  the  d^y  sl^ 

pointed  for  retumlng  thanks  to  the 

Almighty 
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Alihighty  for  the  restoration  of  the 
blessings  of  peace,  it  was  observed 
in  the  manner  usual  on  such  occa- 
fions.— The  two  houses  of  parlia-^ 
ment  met  early  to  attend  the  proces- 
sion.—At  an  early  hour,  the  troops 
appointed  to  preserve  order  in  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul  proceeded  from 
their  respective  parades,  and  took 
those  stations  which  had  been  previ- 
ously appointed  by  the  adjutant-ge- 
neral 5  and  soon  after  eight  o'clock 
the  streets  leading  from  St.  Paul's  to 
Carlton-house,  which  had  been  co- 
Tered  with  a  thick  coat  of  gravel, 
Were  lined  with  infantry,  and  para- 
ded by  detachments  of  volunteer 
cavalry  and  light  horse.— A  detach- 
ment of  light  dragOQUS  were  divided 
into  patroles,  and  kept  moving l>ack- 
wards  and  forwards,  from  one  end 
of  the  line  to  the  other,  to  preserve 
order,  and  assist  the  peace  officers  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty. — Lieu- 
tenant-general sir  Charles  Green 
'commanded  the  troops  on  this  me- 
morable occasion - 

So  early  as  eight  o'clock,  lines  of 
carriages  proceeded  along  Pall-mall 
and  the  Strand,  with  peeresses  and 
other  ladies  of  rank,  to  St.  Paul's. 
•—The  foreign  ambassadors,  in  a 
train  of  about  twenty  carriages,  at 
nine  o'clock,  proceeded  by  Charing- 
cross,  the  Strand,  and  Ludgate-hill, 
to  the  cathedral  j  they  were  in  their 
state  carriages,  and  in  full  court 
dresses.  The  members  of  the  house 
of  peers  came  next,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  lord  chancellor  in  his 
ttaie  carriage.  In  the  line  of  csur- 
riages  forming  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cession was  the  gallant  Blucher,  who 
was  loudly  cheered. 

Shortly  before  eleven,  the  dis- 
charge of  21  guns  announced  the 
departure  of  the  prince  regent  from 
Cailtioli*house,from  whence  the  pro- 


cession advanced  in  the  fbllowmg 
order : — 

Two  hone  guards^ 
.The  duke  of  .Gloucester  io  his  sute  car- 
riage drawn  fiy  six  horses. 
A  pvtf  of  horse  guards. 
The  duke  of  Cambridge  in  his  tute  car* 
riage  and  six  horses. 
A  party  of  horse  guards. 
The  duke  of  Sussex   in  his  state  carriage 
and  six  horses. 
A  party  of  horse  guards. 
The  duke  of  Kent  in  his  state  carriage 
and  six  horses. 
A  party  of  horse  guards. 
Two  of  the  pxf<)x3  blues. 
The  heralds  in  their  official  costume. 
Three  state  carriages,  drawn  by  six  hanm 
each,  containing  the  household  of  hss 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent. 
A  detachment  of  the  blues. 
Fourteen  royal  footmen  in  state  liveiiek 
Twelve  marshalmen.. 
A  troop  of  the  horse  guards. 
His  royal  highness  the  prince   regent  is 
his  state  carriage  drawn  by  e^ht 
cream-coloured  ^orses. 
His  soyal  highness  was  accompanied  bf 
two  Of  his  officers  of  state. 
A  troop  of  horse  guards  followed. 
The   dukes  of  York,  Clarence, 
Sussex,  and  Gloucester,  were  in  the 
procession.      The  silver  tnimpetft 
sounded  at  intervals.'  After  the  roy- 
al carriages  came  two  of  the  heralds, 
in  costume,  on  horseback.     In  the 
carriage  with  the  regent  were  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  the  duke  of 
Montrose. 

The  lord  mayor,  sherifiBi,  and 
other  city  ofiicers,  fell  into  the  pro- 
cession at  Temple-bar. 

Great  order  was  preserved  in  the  ^ 
streets.  The  windows  and  house- 
tops were  crowded  with  spectators. 
,  About  twelve  o'clock  the  proces- 
sion reached  St.  Paul's  gates.  Most 
of  the  nobility,  the  great  law  offi* 
cers,  and  the  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  had  taken  their  places 
when  the  prince  regent  arriveo.  His 
royal  highness  was  preceded  by  h^ 
brothers,  the  dukes  of  Cambridjg^ 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  York,  accordS^ 
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to  their  respective  seniority,  and  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  warm- 
ly greeted  by  the  populace.  No- 
thing  could  surpass  the  splendour  of 
the  prince  regent's  dress,  9quipage, 

^  and  horses,  and  their  trappings. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  walked  on 
the  right  hand  of  his  royal  highness 
from  the  carnage  to  his  seat  ii>  the 
church.  Words  can  convey  but  a 
feeble  idea  of  the  richness  of  the 
view  from  the  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral down  Ludgate-street,  as  the 
royal  procession  moved  slowly  up. 
Troops,  in  all  the  pride  of  military 
array,  lining  the  streets;  carriages  of 
the  richest  workmanship,  surmount- 
€d  by  brilliant  ornaments;  fcprses 
that  pranced  and  champed  the  bit, 
as  if  elated  by  the  honours  and* 
sprightliness  of  the  scene  which  they 
partook  ;  the  fa9ade  of  tlie  houses 
almost  alive  from  the  myriad's  out- 
stretched neck  and  floating  hand- 
kerchief; the  glittermg  of  swords, 
clashing  of  arms,  sound  of  trum- 
pets, pealing  of  bells— all  conspired 
to  fill  up  the  two  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  to  their  utmost  stretch  of 
bearing. 

On  Its  arrival  at  the  great  western 
gates  of  the  cathedral,  the  royal 
procession  moved  along  the  nave  of 
the  church,  through  the  screen.  Im- 
mediately on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  chancel  was  the  seat  constructed 
fcr  the  prince  regent  und  his  party. 
It  was  covered  with  crimson  cloth, 
the  cushions  of  velvet  and  gold. 
The  duke  of  Wellihgton  was  seated 
•en  the  right  of  his.  royal  highness, 

•  with  the  sword  of  state  before  him. 
Those  who  saw  his  grace  when  he 
Was  last  in  England  perceived  that 
six  years  of  incessant  labour  and 
^ziety  had  jproduced  some  change 
in  hhn. — Over  the  pew,  if  so  it 
laight  be  called,  in  which  his  royal 
UgDoess  was  seated*  was  a  lofty  and 
18H. 


magnificent  canopy,  with  an  eleya- 
ted  dome  in  the  centre,  the  whole  of 
crimson  bordered  wirh  gold. — On 
the  right  of  the  regent  were  seated 
his  royal  brothers,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  by  themselves,  ip  a  pew 
covered  with  crimson.  The  minis- 
tets  of  state  occupied  the  lower  end 
of  the  chancel ;  the  peers,  foreign 
ministers,  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  &c.  &c.  filled  each  side, 
on  benches  one  above  another^ 
mounting  almost  to  the  tops  of  the 
arches.  v 

The  Litany  was  performed  after 
the  cathedral  manner,  Te  Deuniy  &c. 
fteing  chanted.  Among  the  per- 
formers were  Bartleman  and  other 
professional  men.  After  a  sermon 
by  Dr.  Law,  bishop  of  Chester,  the 
splendid  cavalcade  moved  in  an  in- 
verted order  from  the  cathedral  to 
Carl  ion-house. 

9.  This  day  was  given,  by  the 
corporation  of  London,  a  magnifi- 
cent banquet,  in  compliment  to 
field-marshal  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Prior  to  the  dinner,  at  about 
five  o'clock,  his  grace  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a 
gold  box,  and  with  a  splendid  sword, 
pursuant  to  the'  following  resolu- 
tions ; — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  this  court  be 
given  to  lieut.-gen.  lord  viscount 
Wellington  for  the  consummate 
ability,  fortitude,  and  perseverance 
displayed  hy  him  in  the  command 
of  the  allied  British  and  Portuguese 
forces,  by  which  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  has  been  successfully  de- 
fended, and  the  most  signal  and 
important  services  rendered  to  his 
king  and  country. — Resolved,  That 
the  freedom  of  this  city,  with  a 
sword  of  tlie  value  of  two  hundred 
guineas^  be  presented  to  lord  vis- 
count Wellington,  in  testimony  of 
the  high  sense  which  this  court  en- 
(H)  tertains 
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tcrtainsof  his  great  public  services.** 
May  9,  1811. 

*«  Resojved  unaniinously,  That 
the  thankaf  of  this  court  be  given  to 
the  most  noble  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lington, genenU  and  commander  in 
chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  for  his  magnanimous 
conduct  so  eminently  displayed  in 
the  several  victories  obtained  by  the 
allied  army  over  the  French  army, 
led  on  by  the  most  able  and  distin- 
guished marshals  and  commanders 
m  the  French  service,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  brilliant  and  decisive 
victory  near  Salamanca,  on  the  22d 
day  of  J  lily  last."    StM.  23,  1 81 2.  * 

«  Resolved,  That  the  freedom  of 
this  city,  voted  by  the  court  on  the 
9th  day  of  May,  181 1 ,  to  be  present- 
ed 16  lord  viscount  Wellington,  in 
testimony  of  the  high  sense  they 
enteruined  of  his  great  public  ser- 
'  vices,  be  presented  to  the  most  noble 
the  marquis  of  Wellington,  on  his 
return  to  this  country,  in  a  gold  box 
of  the  value  of  two  hundred  gumeas 
(together  ^ith  the  sword  voted  on 
the  said  9th  day  of  May),  by  a  com- 
mittee of  this  court,  then  to  be  ap- 
pointed.**   Oct.  29,  1812. 

*«  Resolved  unanimously.  That 
/  the  thanks  of  this  court  be  given  to 
field-marshal  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lington, knight  of  the  most  noble 
oroer  of  the  garter,  for  the  wisdom 
and  energy  with  which  he  has  con- 
ducted tne  late  operations  of  the 
allied  armies  in  Spam  ;  and  particu- 
larly  for  the  splendid  and  decisive 
victory  obtained,  upon  the  2 1st  day 
of  June  last,  near  Vitioria,  when  the 
Fre'hch  army  was  completely  defeat- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery, 
stores,  and  baggage.  Thiscourt,feel- 
ing  its  inability  to  bestow  any  addi- 
tional testimony  of  regard  adequate 
to  xht  exalted  sense  it  entertains  of 
the  merits  of  tfce  marquis  of  Wei* 


lington,  do  unatiimously  resolve, 
that  a  bust  of  liis  lordship  be  placed 
in.the  common-council-room  of  this 
city,  in  order  that  the  citizens  of 
London,  when  assembled  in  com« 
mon-council,  may  ever  have  re. 
called  to  their  recollection  the  glo- 
rious deeds  of  the  great  military 
hero  of  their  country,  when  at  the 
same  time  they  have  in  view  the 
bust  of  the  immortal  Nelson."— 
July  12, 1813. 

After  ndministering  the  oath  of 
a  freeman  to  his  grace,  and  stating 
the  substance  of  tSe  foregoing  reso- 
lutions of  the  court  for  presenting 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold 
box,  with  a  sword,  and  placing  i 
bust  of  his  grace  in  the  common- 
touncil-room  of  this  city  ;  the  cham« 
berlain  proceeded, 

«*  Although  the  subjects  of  these 
resolutions  are  confined  to  the  extents 
which  have  recently  taken  place  in 
Europe,  the  citizens  of  London  can 
never  forget  the  many  signal  vic- 
tories obtained  by  your  grace,  in 
those  regions  which  nave  been  dig- 
nified by  the  triumphs  of  an  Alex- 
ander, an  Aurengzebe,  and  a  Clive. 
By  the  ciertions  of  yout^  grace  the 
British  empire  in  India  has  b«ea 
placed  in  a  state  of  security  which 
promises  felicity  to  millions  m  that 
country,  and  an  extension  of  com- 
merce toGreatBriiain — ^To  enume- 
rate the  brillijint  actions  of  your 
grace  in  Europe  would  require 
more  time  than  the  present  occa- 
sion will  permit,  and  wonld  trespass 
too  mucn  upon  your  grace's  deli- 
cacy :  but  it  is  a  truth  which  I  can- 
not refrain  from  declaring,  that  du- 
ring the  war  in  Spain  and  Portoeal, 
which  terminated  in  the  complete 
emancipation  of  those  kingdoms,  a 
more  illustrions  instance  is  not  rc» 
conied  in  history,  of  the  caodotl  of 
Fabaif,  most  happily  combibed  with 
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the  celerity  of  Cttsar :  and  when 
your  grace  had  planted  the  British 
standard  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  you  gave  a  great  example 
lo  the  world  of  the  practicability  of 
that  lesson  which  the  great  Roman 
poet  taught  his  countrymen, 
*  Parcere  subjcctts,  et  debellare  superbos.' 
"  I  am  conscious,  my  lord,  how  in- 
adequately I  express  the  sense  of  my 
fellow-citizens  of  yourgrace's  merits 
—but  they  will  recollect  that  where 
I  have  failed  no  one  has  succeed- 
ed—the most  eloquent  of  the  British 
senate^  and  the  first  authorities  in 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  have 
confessed  themselves  unequal  to  the 
task.  3ut  ample  justice  will  be 
dcaie  to  your  grace  by  tlie  world  ai 
large,  who  will  frequently  and  at- 
tentively peruse  with  admiration  and 
delight  those  inimitable  dispatches, 
which,  like  the  cummentaiies  of 
Caesar,  will  Itand  down  with  honour 
the  name  of  their  illustrious  author 
to  the  latest  posterity^ 

"  Your  grace  has  been  a  chosen 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence during  war.  May  you  long 
enjoy  m  peace  the  love  of  your  coun- 
tT)'  and  the  admiration  of  mankind  i 
and,  in  die  discharge  o/  that  ho- 
nourable office  to  wnich  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  has  re- 
cently appointed  you,  may  you 
cement  and  perpetuate  union  and 

food-will  between  Great  Britain  and 
Vance,  so  essential  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  Europe  I" 

The  jDoble  duke  expressed  his 
high  sense  of  the  honour  conferred 
uponhiro  by  the  city;  and  attributed 
the  success  of  all  his  enterprises  to 
the  jibility  with  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  his  brother  officers, 
^4  to  the  valour  and  discipline  of 
his  m;yesty*s  forces  and  those  of  the 
■Ihes,  0;q  receiving  the  sword>  he 
^U)  particulai  ener^  declared  his 
readiiMii  to  employ  u  in  the  service 


of  his  sovereign  and  his  country, 
should  it  unfortunately  happen  that 
the  general  wish  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  for  a  permanentpeace  should 
be  disappointed,  and  that  he  should 
be  again  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
public  cause. 

15.  Mr.  Sadler  and  his  son  this 
day  ascended  in  a  balloon  from  the 
court-yard  of  Burlington-house^  at 
half  past  three  in  the  afternoon.  As 
the  balloon  proceeded,  the  travel- 
lers were  distinctly  observed,  each 
wrrving  a  flag  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  In  about  eight  minutes  it 
disappeared.    Mr.  Sadler  has  since 

Eublished  the  following  account  of 
is  voyage : 

"  Aficr  the  balloon  had  cleared 
the  east  wing  of  Burlington-house, 
our  ascpnt  was  slow,  and  only  evi- 
denced by  the  apparent  receding 
of  objects ;  for  it  was  not  we  who 
s^med  to  rise,  but  every  thing  be- 
neath us  to  retire*  In  a  few  minutes 
we  were  perpendicular  with  Lei- 
cester-square, and  our  prospect  was 
at  once  grand  and  awful  |  the  whole 
of   London    and   its   magnificent 
buildings  hiy  below  us,  with  its  sur- 
rounding fields,  canals,  and  parks; 
the  beautiful  serpentine  form  of 
the  river,  with  its  rich  shipping, 
docks,  and  bridges.    We  enjoyed 
this  scenery  for  about  15  minutes, 
and  at  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock 
entered  a  dense  cloud,  whiph  com- 
pletely shut  us  out  from  all  sight  of 
die  earth :  at  this  time  we  could 
sensibly  perceive  the  balloon-to  be 
rising.        When   we  had   soared 
through  this  cloud,   my  son  ob- 
served to  me,  that,  from  the  varie- 
gated colours  reflected  and  refract- 
ed from  the  multitudinous  congre- 
gation of  vapours  around  us,  and ' 
die  effulgence  of  different  lights,  he 
could  scarcely  see  to  any  great  di- 
stance, or  make  any  distinct  obser« 
vations  on  the  numberless  forms 
(H  2)  ground 
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aroiind  us  ;  although,  from  the 
shadow  of  the  balloon  on  the  more 
opaque  clouds,  I  could  easily  disco- 
ver diat  we  had  already  altered  our 
coarse  towards  the  south-east.  From 
the  intense  cold,  and  a  most  violent 
'pain  in  my  ears,  which  I  never  ex- 
perienced  before,  our  height  could 
not  be  less,  in  my  calculation,  than 
five  miles.  The  late  right  hon.  Mr. 
Witldham,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
indeed  experienced  a  similar  attack 
in  bis  ears,  though  we  had  not  then 
ascended  above  two  miles  and  a 
half;  but  from  my  best  observa- 
tions, calculated  upon  former  ex- 
perience,  we  must  have  been  about 
that  height.  My  son  soon  after 
feund  the  same  effect,  though  in  a 
much  slighter  degree. 

*^  Bj  me  various  currents  of  air, 
and  the  renewed  motion  of  the 
machine,  I  judged  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  sea ;  and  requesting 
my  son  to  open  the  valve,  we  per- 
ceived ourselves  rapidly  descending. 
Tlie  clouds  were  so  near  the  earth, 
that,  after  lowering  for  the  space  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  though  we 
distinctly  heard  the  lowing  of  the 
cattle,  we  could  not  discover  terra 
firma;  but  shortly  after  the  clouds 
opened  themselves  beneath  us,  and 
displayed  the  variegated  fields  and 
tlie  river  Thames ;  and  informed 
us  that  we  had  again  altered  oar 
direction,  and  were  returning  from 
the  south-east  to  the  north-west; 
and,  sailing  over  the  Lower  Hope 
and  East  Tilbury,  we  had  a  distinct 
vi^w  of  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
Sheemess,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  &c. 
with  their  coasts  and  shipping  ;  but 
the  clouds  collecting  a\iJ  .rolling 
over  each  other,  again  inclosed  us 
in  visible  invisibility.  After  again 
descending  below  the  clouds,  we 
saw  an  inviting  hay-field  at  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  and  opening  the 
valve  again,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 


gas  escaped  for  us  to  reach  the  pro- 
posed spot;  and,  after  throwing 
out  the  grappling-iron,  which  im- 
mediately took  effect,  we  came  to 
the  ground  without  any  unpleasant 
convulsiqn.  Wc  remained  quietly 
in  the  car  till  all  the  gas  had  eva- 
porated, by  which  time  a  number 
of  spectators  reached  the  place,  but 
not  before  every  'thing  had  been 
properly  secured.  Our  descent  was 
at  Great  Warley  Franks,  near  Ock- 
enden,  Essex,  where  we  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  and  accommo* 
dated  by  Mr.^S.  Frances,  the  occu- 
pier of  the  land.  A  chaise  bein? 
prepared  from  Brentwood,  on  which 
the  whole  of  the  apparatus  was 
placed,  we  returned  to  Burlington- 
house  again  about  11  o'clock.*' 

16.  This  day  a  great  concoxir^ 
of  people  assembled  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, to  witness  the  election  of  a  re- 
presentative for  Westminster  in  par- 
liament, ia  the  room  of  lord  Co- 
chrane expelled.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  concluded  an  animated  speech 
by  proposing  the  re-election  of  lord 
Cochrane,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Sturch.  Mr.  Wishart  and  Mn 
alderman  Wood  severally  address- 
ed the  meeting;  and  the  motion 
was  carried  unanimously.  After  the 
election  the  Westminster  commit- 
tee, accompanied  by  sir  Francis 
and  Mr.  Jones  Burdett,  repaired  to 
the  king*s  bench  prison,  to  congra- 
tulate lord  Cochrane  upon  die  re- 
sult. 

Commit fec-rooTftf  Ktag'Streetf  Co* 
vftit-jardtfiy  JuJy  16,  1814. 

My  lord, — I  am  directed  by  the 
committee  of  electors  of  Wesimm- 
ster,  appointed  at  the  general  meet* 
inff'held  in  New  Palace-yard  oa 
Monday  the  llth  instant,  to  ac- 
quaint  your  lordship,  that  you  were 
this  morning  nominated  as  a  fit  an^ 
proper  person  to  fill  the  Vacancy  ia 

the 
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the   representation   of  the  citv  of 
Wes»tnunster  in  parliament,  occa- 
sioned hy  youi  lordship's  ex  pulton  J 
and  th.u  you  wer«  immediately  re- 
elected,   without   opposition,   and 
with  the  mobt  lively  expresions  of 
universal  approbation. — The  com- 
mitiee  further  direct  me  to  convey 
to  your  lordship  their  sincere  con- 
grarulaiions  on  an  event  so  happily 
demonstrative  of  the  sense  v/hich 
your  constituents  entertain  of  the 
accusation  which  has  been  brought 
against  you,  and  of  the  very  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  by  which  it 
has  been  followed  up ;  and  to  as- 
sure jrour  lordship,  that  it  affords 
them  the  highest  gratification  to 
fin-J  that  you  are  able  to  oppose,  to 
the  invenomed  shafts  of  malice  and 
party  spirit,  the  impenetrable  shield 
of  conscious  innocence. — They  re- 
joice to  see  that  the  prejudices,  oc- 
casioned by  gross   and  shameless 
misrepresentation,  are  fast  wearing 
away  from  the  public  mind  ;  and 
they  trust    that  the  tijne  is  near 
when  your  lordship's  character  will 
appear  as  fair  and  unblemished  in 
the  view  of  every  individual  in  the 
British  empire,  as  it  now  does  in 
tlie  eyes  of  the  electors  of  West- 
minster* 

SAMUfL  Brooks,  chairman. 
To  lord  C'.Krhrane. 

King*s  Bend,  July  8, 1814. 

Sir, -— Amongst  all  the  occur- 
rences oi  my  life,  I  can  call  to  my 
memory  no  one  which  has  pro- 
duced so  great  a  degree  of  exulta- 
tion in  my  breast  as  this,  which, 
Uirough  a  channel  I  so  highly 
esteem,  has  been  communicated 
to  me,  that,  after  ^^11  the  machina- 
tions of  corruption  (bringing  into 
play  her  choicest  agents)  have  been 
able  to  effect  against  me,  the  citi- 
aen$  of  Westminster  have,   with 


unanimous  voice,- pronounced  me 
worthy  of  continuing  to  be  one  of 
their  representatives  in  parliament. 
Merely  tojbe  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons  (as  now  made  up)  is 
something  too  meagre  to  be  a  grar 
tification  to  me.  Kut  when  1  re- 
flect on  that  love  of  country,  that 
devotion  to  freedom,  that  sound- 
ness of  judgement,,  that  unshaken 
adherence  Jto  truth  and  justice, 
which  have  invariably  marked  the 
proceedings  of  the  citizens  of  West* 
minster ;  and  when  I  further  reflect, 
that  it  is  of  sir  Francis  Burdett 
whom  they  have  now,  for  the  third 
time,  made  me  the  6olleague,  how 
am  I  to  express,  on  the  one  hand, 
ray  gratitude  towards  them,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  contempt  whicn 
I  feel  for  all  the  distinctions  of  birth, 
and  for  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  de- 
corations which  ministers  and  kings 
have  it,  under  the  present  system, 
in  their  power  to  bestow! — With 
regard  to  the  case,  the  agitation  of 
which  has  been  ;he  cause  of  this  to 
me  most  gratifying  result,  I  am  in 
no  apprehension  as  to  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  people  of  England; 
who,  though  ihey  may  be  occa- 
sionally misled,  are  never  delil?e- 
rately  cruel  or  unjust.  Only  let  it 
be  said  of  me— The  Stock  exchange 
have  accused  ;— lord  EUenborough 
has  charged  for  guilty ; — the  spe- 
cial jury  have  found  that  gUilt  ;— 
the  court  have  sentenced  to  the 
pillory  ; — the  house  of  commons 
have  expelled  ;— and  the  citizens  of 
Westminster  have  re-elected.  Only 
let  this  be  the  record  placed  against 
my  name,  and  I  shall  be  proud  to 
stand  in  the  calendar  of  criminals 
all  the  days  of  my  life. — In  re- ' 
questing  you,  sir,  to  convey  these 
my  sentiments  to  my  constituents 
at  large,  I  cannot  refrain  from  beg* 
(H  S)  ging 
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ging  you  imd  the  other  gentlemen    I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  hum- 
of >tAe  committee  to  accept  of  my .  ble  servant,  Cochrane, 

particular  and  unfeigned  thanks. —        To  Samuel  Brookes,  esq. 

•  CIVIL  LIST. 

The  following  accounts,  printed  by  order  pf  the.  house  of  commons, 
present  a  very  neavy  increase  of  expenditure  in  the  present  quarter:^ 
An  account  of  the  charge  incurred  in  the  fourth  class  of  his  majesty's 
civil  list/in  the  quarter  ending  5th  July,  1815 ;  together  with  an  estimAte 
of  the  charge  incuned  in  the  same  for  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  July, 
1814,  80  far  a$  the  same  can  be  made  up  :— 

Quarter  gnded  Quarter  enied 

J^ly3,\^\%  J«/»5,  1814. 

Department  of  t}ie  lord  cbam-  .       £     s.     d.  £       s,   d* 

berlain    .   .  ,  , 41,300  18    6^        153,599     1     2 

Lord  steward   ............  25,684  10  10  65,000    0    0 

Master  of  the  horse 11,219  14    6  86,000    0    0 

Master  of  the  robes 650    0    0  800    0    0 


78,855    3  10|        255,399     1     2 
Particulars  of  the  **  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  lord  chamberlain^s 
department,  for  the  quarter  ending  July  5, 1814." 

Lord  chamberlain's  office ^9,661  17  10 

Wardrobe^ffice. 46,467     6    4 

Jewel  office 15,249  17    0 

Office  of  works  (exclusive  of  the  preparations  in  the 

parks  for  fire- works,  &c.)-rTviz. 
Salaries*  allowances,  and  ordinary  expenses    .   j£8,900 
Works  done  at  Carlton-house,  under  the  direc- 

.  tion  of  James  Wyatt,  Esq 6,900 

Works  done  at  Carlton-house,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  Nash,  esq.  including  prepara- 
tions for  the  grand  f^te 49,100 

Works  at  St.  James's  palace .     1,000 

Ditto  at  Hampton  Court ,••....         200 

Ditto  at  Newmarket 400 

Ditto  at  Record  office,  Westminster  , 350 

Ditto  at  the  Rolls 120 

Ditto  at  Brighton •  •  •  J 2,9&} 

Ditto  on  the  private  roads 1,220 

jSundry  works,  in  consequence  of  the  general 

fiusrvey  .  .  .  .  , 11,070 

■I  82,220    0    0 

jg»153,599    1     2 

THB  ORAND  jUBiLSK--aFFiciAtr      balloon  of  sufficiently  large  dimenr 

FROGRAMMS.  siOHs  to  take  up  two  persons  in  the 

JuhSO^    car  affixed  to  it.     It  will  ascend 

.  These  amusements  will  begin    about  five  o'clock.    Later  in  the 

fvith  the  4«cent  of  a  magnificent    day  a  smaller  t>alloon|  of  20  feet  in 

iiia^ 
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dfameter,  "will  also  ascend,  and  a 
copmus  display  of  fire  works  from 
it  be  exhibited  in  the  higher  regions 
of  the  air.    It  will  then  be  ni»de  to 
dcsfcend,  and,  upon  its  second  ascen- 
sion, another  display  of  brilliant  fire- 
works will  also  take  place  at  a  great 
elevation  from  the  ground.     Still 
later  in  the  evening-,  several  other 
balloons,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  will 
be  dispatched  towards  the  clouds, 
charged   with    various   fire-works, 
whic^  will  be  seen  with  effect  at  a 
lofty  height ;  and  after  tKese  are 
expended,  the  hydrbgen  contained 
in  these  balloons  will  be  inflamed, 
and  will  produce  a  brilliant  ap- 
pearance, resembling  in  splendour 
the  most  striking  meteoric  phjcno- 
menon. — Over  the  canal  has  been 
t^irown  a  beautiful  Chinese  bridge, 
upon  the  centre  of  which  has  been 
construe  ted  an  elegant  and  lofty 
pagoda  consisting  of  seven   pyra. 
midal  stories.    The  pagoda  will  b^ 
illuminated  with  the  gas  lights;  and 
brilliant  fire-works,  both  fixed  and 
missile,  will  be  displayed  from  eve- 
ry division  of  diis   lofty  Chinese 
structure.     Copious  and   splendid 
girandoles  of  rockets  will  also  be  oc- 
casionally displayed  from  the  sum- 
mit, and  from  odier  parts  of  this 
towering  edifice,  which  will  at  times 
be  so  covered  with  jerbs,  Roman 
candles,  and  pots  de  brin,  as  to  be- 
come in  appearance  one  column  of 
brilliant  fire.    Various  smaller  tem- 
ples and  columns,  constructed  wpon 
the  bridge,  will  also  be  vividly  il- 
laminated  ;  and  fixed  fire- works  of 
different  devices,  on  the, balustrade 
of  the  bridge,   will   contribiit'e  to 
heighten  the  general  effect. —  The 
canal  will  also  b^  wellpiovided  v^ith 
handsomely -decorated  boats,  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  wish  to  add 
this  amusement  to  the  numcioas 
pteasores.-r-The  whole  margin  of 
the  lawn  will  be  surrounded  wich 
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bomhs  for  refreshment,  which  will 
be  illuminated  in  the  evening,  in- 
terspersed with  open  marquees  pro- 
vided v/ith  seats  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  com  pan  y^ — ^^Fhe  malls 
of  the  Park  will  he  illuminated  with 
Chinese  lanerns,  ornamented  with 
picturesque  and  grotesque  devices, 
aiid  every  tree  will  have  variegated 
lights  intermingled  with  its  foliage. 
Bands  of  milsic  will  be  stationed  at 
various  distances,  and  spaces  will 
be  provided  on  different  parts  of 
the  lawn,  for  those  who  delight  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  dance ;  the 
wh'ole  forming  a  Vauxhall  on  tjie 
most  magnificent  scale. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  list  of  amuse- 
ments, the  public  will  have  a  fall 
view  of  the  royal  booth,  and  of  the 
grand  fire-  works  in  the  Green  Park,. 
which  will  be  displayed  from  a  fort- 
ress or  castle,  the  ramparts  of  which 
are  one  hundred  feet  square,  sur- 
mounred  by  a  round  tower  in  the 
centre  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  above 
fifty  feet  above  the  ramparts.  Four 
grand  changes  of  fire- works  will  be 
exhibited  from  this  stupendous 
tastle,  the  whole  elevation  of  which 
exceeds  niiiery  feet. — To  secure  to 
every  one  a  complete  view  of  this 
edifice  and  its  decorations,  notwith- 
standing its  grearheight  and  dijnen- 
sions,  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  re- 
volve on  its  centre,  so  that  each  side 
will  be  successively  presented  to  the 
assemblage  of  the  company.  The 
castle,  thus  exhibiting  th*"  appear- 
ance of  a  ^rand  military  fortifica- 
tion, is  intended  allegorically  to  re- 
present war  ;  and  Ae  discharges  of 
artillery,  small  arr.s,  rnuroons,  &c. 
may  be  regarded  a;,  descriptive  of 
the  terrors  of  a  >yf^^c.  On  a  sud- 
den this  will  ceas' — in  the  rr^idst  of 
volumes  of  flames,  clouds  o^  smoke, 
and  the  thunder  of  ardliery,  the 
lofty  fortress,  the  emblem  of  de- 
(H  4?)  itructive 
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structive  war,  is  transformed  into  a 
beautiful  temple,  the  type  of  glori- 
ous peace.  The  lower  ;ind  qua- 
drangular compartment  pf  the 
temple  is  embellished  with  Doric 
columns  of  porphyry  ;  the  circular 
edifice  which  surmounts  it,  is  deco- 
^  rated  with  the  lighter  Ionic  columns 
of  Sienna  marble.  The  whole  will 
be  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  ad- 
omed  with  allegorical  transparen- 
cies executed  by  the  masterly  pen- 
cils of  artists  of  the  first  eminence. 

AUGUST. 

1 .  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  annals 
pf  this  vast  metropolis  has  the  cu- 
riosity of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  public  been  more  eagerly  and 
anxiously  excited  than  by  tlie  an- 
mmciation  rtf  the  grand  jubilee  of 
this  day.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  so  immense  a  number  of  die 
people  at  large  were  never  brought 
together,  in  any  previous  instance, 
by  any  description  of  public  re- 
joicings, on  any  of  the  great  events 
which  have  so  often  gilded  the  pages 
of  British  story.  After  repeated 
delays^  Monday,  being  the  cente- 
nary of  the  accession  or  the  house 
of  Brunswick  to  the  throne,  and  the 
anniversary  of  the  glorious  victory 
■of  the  Nile,  was  selected  as  the  day 
for  a  jubilee  in  celebration  of  peace. 
If  was  announced  that  further  post- 
ponement would  be  necessary  in 
case  of  utifavourable  weather.  The 
morning  came :  the  sky  was  dark- 
ened, the  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
and  the  expected  pleasures  of  the 
day  were  given  up  for  the  moment 
as  lost.  Sunday  %ad  been  fine.  The 
eve  of  the  festal  day  had  in  a  manner 
commenced  the  entertainment,  and 
thousands  promenading  the  parks, 
had  almost  out-watched  die  moon. 
The  apprehension  of  disappoint- 
ment was,  however,  suddenlv  re- 
lieved ;  for  between  ten  and  eleven 


,the  sun  re- appeared,  beamine  in  all 
his  glory,  and  shedding  his  bright- 
est refulgence  on  the.  scene.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  countless  numbers  who  had 
come  to  it  from  "  all  the  country 
round,"  had  nothing  now  to  inter- 
fere with  their  hopes,  «.r  to  prevent 
them  from.getting  ready  as  soon  as 
they  pleased,  and  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  vortex  of  festivity 
•and  rejoicine- 

Hyde-parK,  without  the  advan- 
tages -of  pagoda  or  fortress*  was  not 
without  its  share  of  attraction :  its 
extent  of  view,  the  op*enness  of  the 
scene,  and  consonant  coolness  of 
the  air,  would  of  themselves  have 
made  it  a  refuge  from  the  deep  and 
close  sultriness  of  the  other  parks* 
But  if  it  had  neither  tower  nor 
temple,  it  had  booths  and  shows  in 
profusion,  and  the  wide  and  peopled 
magnificence  of  the  Serpentine. 

The  liaval  engagement  oo  the 
Serpentine  commenced  about  six 
by  a  cannonading  between  the  fore- 
most vesisels,  some  of  which  hoisted 
the  American,  and  others  the  £n* 
glish  colours.  Both  shores .  were 
lined  with  people  anxious  ro  wit* 
ness  this  mimic  fight ;  and  in  the 
public  eagerness  many  were  forced 
mto  the  water.  The  Americans 
were  of  course  compelled  to  strike 
their  colours.  An  interval  of  near 
an  hour  and  a  half  followed  with- 
out further  movement.  At  dark, 
however,  the  English  fieet  (ortaedf 
and  came  down  with  a  fair  wind  to 
attack  that  of  the  Americans  lying 
at  anchor.  A  tremendous  cannon* 
ade  followed,  when  the  American 
fleet  were  driven  on  shore,  and  the 
English  ships  Were  towed  back  to 
their  original  moorings.*— About 
ten  o'clocK  tlie  spectators  were'syd- 
denly  surprised  by  the  insUntaneous 
burst  on  their  sigliitof  a  ship  on  fire« 
This  was  at  first  beheld  as  a  cabh 
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mity  I  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  was 
universally  perceived  that  she  was 
bearing  down  on  the  American 
fleet  previously  driven  on  shore. 
The  awful  grandeur,  and  the  still 
increasing  splendour  of  the  scene, 
drew  forth  bursts  of  acclamations 
froTO  both  the  shores  of  the  Ser- 
pentine ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
first  ship  of  the  American  fleet 
which  lay  in  her  line,  and  with  which 
she  came  in  contact,  was  set  on  fire, 
and  added  to  the  magnificence  of  a 
scene  which,  in  its  real  occurrence, 
has  been  universally  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed all  other's  in  terrific  pomp,  viz. 
that  of  a  ship  of  war  on  fire  at  sea. 
This  frigate  was  followed  by  a  se- 
cond, and  by  the  two  the  whole 
American  fleet  were  set  on  fire  and 
demolished.— Soon  after  this  the 
fireworks  began ;  and  Hyde  Park 
presented  a  phaenomenon  nowhere 
else  to  be  seen,  namely  the  'water- 
rockets.  They  commence  with  a  re- 
port, which  draws  the  attention  of 
the  spectators  to  them;  they  are 
then  seen  whirling  about  with  great 
rapidity  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
imitating  the  rotatory  motion  of 
a  mill-wheel.  Ih  a  few  seconds 
there  is  an  addition  of  a  very  beau, 
tifti!  fountain,  which,  after  display- 
ing its  elegant  spoutings  for  some 
time,  bursts  forth  with  a  loud  report 
into  what  are  called  water-snakes. 
Tliese,  after  flying  into  the  air,  de- 
scend again  into  the  water,  into 
which  they  immerge  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  rise  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  feet,  and  keep  thus  conti- 
nually bounding  in  all  directions, 
and  after  various  immersions,  till  at 
last  they  expire  iaa  loud  explosion. 
With  these  the  exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park  terminated. 

The  Green  Park,  at  aa  early 
hour,  began  to  display  its  attrac- 
tions. Besides  the  baOoon,  it  was 
l»re  that  the  castle- temple  was  to 


be  seen  :  here  the  royal  booth  dis- 
played its  crimson  tapestry  and  its 
illuminated  front  ;  and  here  the 
splendid  bridge  over'  Constitution 
Hill  presented  the  names  of  the 
chief  naval  heroes  of  the  war.— 
The  attractions  in  this  quarter  were 
increased  by  the  presence  at  Buck* 
tngham-house  of  the  princesses  and 
queen,  who  had  invited  the  regent 
and  250  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  - 
to  dinner,  and  to  vi^w  the  different 
exhibitions.  The  royal  family  pa- 
raded the  lawn  for  a  short  time* 
The  duke  of  Cambridge  and  the 
princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester  were 
particylarly  anxious  to  see  and  un- 
derstand the  process  of  filling  .the 
balloon.  It  was  ready  to  ascend 
about  six  o'clock  ;'  but  its  flight  was 
delayed  a  few  ttiinutes,  that  her 
majesty  and  the  princesses  might 
witness  the  ascent.  At  twenty 
minutes  past  six,*  when  the  ends 
which  held  tne  balloon  were  ready 
to  be  cut,  it  was  found  that  the 
fastening  which  secures  the  net- 
work to  the  valve  at  the  top  of  the 
balloon  had  by  some  means  been 
disengaged,  and  was  held  only  by 
a  slight  twine.  Under  these  cir» 
cumstances,  the  new  aspirant  to  ce- 
lestial excursions,  Mrs.  Henry  John- 
ston, was  informed  that  she  could 
not  possibly  accompany  Mr.  Sadler 
on  his  voyage  without  imminent 
danger  to  both.  The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  conversed  with  Mn. 
Johnston,  having  ascertained  the 
danger,  recommended  both  to  de- 
cline the  voyage.  This  enterprising 
young  aeronaut,  who  is  only  17 
years  of  age,  feeling  for  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  public,  and  for  his 
own  honour,  was  determined  to  go 
up  ;  and  he  ascended  about  24  mi- 
nutes past  six.  When  above  the 
London  Docks,  the  balloon  ap- 
peared for  a  short  time  nearly  sta- 
tionary^and  itwas  not  until  a  quan- 
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tity  of  ballast  was  thrown  out  that  a 
qnicker  motion  coijM  be  K'vtJi  to 
it.  On  passins^  over  Depti'oni.  a^t 
a  consjJerable  hei^c^ht,  Mr.  Sadler 
went  through  a  clmirl,  ^hivrh  left 
behind  it  on  the  railin,j^  of  the  cir, 
and  o^' various  parts  of  the  bdUoon, 
a  thick  moisture,  which  soon  be- 
came frozen ;  and  Mr.  i^.iJlcr,  for 
a  short  time,  felt  the  cold  as  intense 
as  in  winter.  Immediately  over 
Woolwich  the  string  which  fastened 
the  net,  as  was  apprehended,  sud- 
denly broke,  and  the  main  body  of 
th^  balloon  was  forced  quickly 
Arough  the  aperture  nearly  18  feet. 
Mr.  Sadler,  to  prevent  the  danger 
which  thre-atened  him,  caught  the 
pipe  at  the  bott;)m  of  the  balloon, 
and* by  hanging  on  it  and  the  valve 
Kne^  he  prevented  the  ballast  from 
itirther  escaping.  The  valve,  which 
had  for  some  time  resisted  every  at- 
tempt to  open  ir,  in  consequence  of 
being  frozen,  at  this  time  gave  way, 
and  suffered  the  gas  to  escape.  A 
fiudden  shift  of  wind,  while  the  bal- 
loon was  apparently  falling  into 
the  middle  of  the  Thames  at  Sea 
Reach,  carried  it  about  1  Op  yards 
over  the  marshes  on  the  Essex  side, 
when  the  aeronaut  seized  the  op- 
portunity  of  making  a  gash  in  the 
balloon  with  his  knife,  which  the 
wind  considerably  widened,  and  oc- 
casioned the  escape  of  the  gas  in 
great  quantities.  Mr.  Sadler's  de- 
scent on  this  account  was  rather 
more  precipitate  and  violent  than 
he  could  have  wished.  He  landed 
however  in  Mucking  Marshes,  16 
miles  below  Gravesend,  on  the 
Essex  coast,  without  sustaining  any 
other  injury  than  a.  slight  sprain,  in 
about  forty  minutes  after  his  depar- 
ture from  the  Park.  A  fi sJierman, 
pf  the  name  of  Mansbridge,  fearing 
that  t^e  balloon  might  fall  into  the 
Thames,  followed  its  course  as 
nearly  asiie  could  with  his  boati  to 


afford  any  assistance  in  his  power. 
Mr.  S.,  witli  his  balloon,  w-.u  con- 
veyed by  him  to  Graveserd,  from 
whence  he  took  a  post-chaise  and 
four  to  town,  and  :>rriveJ  at  Buck- 
inghnra-house  at  half  past  three 
on  Tuesday  morning. 

Scarcely  hid  the  moon  risen  in 
unclouded  majesty — 

"  Unveird  her  pccrlet^;  light. 
And  o*er    the  dark    her  silver   mantle 

thrown," 

than  the  bridge  and  the  royal  booth 
were  illuminated,  and  the  Chinese 
lanterns    here    and  there  showed 
tlieix  fantastic  transparencies :  they 
were  however  too  few  in  number, 
and  not  sufficiently  lighted  to  pro- 
duce much  effect,  and  were  only 
pretty  when  viewed  in  detail.   The 
illuminations  did  not  pretend  to  any 
extraordinary  magnificence  ;  they 
merely  exhibited,  amidst  a  profuse 
blaze  of  Jamps,  the  names  of  all  the 
illustrious  companions  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  peninsular  war,  and  of 
the  principal  naval  heroes,  dead 
and  living,  who  during  the  last  tiO 
years  have  upheld  and  increased 
the  maritime  glory  of  their  country. 
At  ten  o^dock  a  loud  and  long  con- 
tinued discharge  of  artillery  an- 
nounced the  commencement  of  th* 
fire-works,  which  were  certainly,  if 
not  the  most  tasteful,  yet  on  the 
graridest  and  most  extensive  scale 
that  we  have -ever  witnessed.  From 
the  battlements  of  the  castle,  at  one 
moment,  ascended  the  most  bril- 
liant rockets:  presently  the  wali^ 
disclosed  all  the  rarest  and  most 
complicated  ornaments  of  which 
the  art  is  susceptible.    The  senses 
were  next  astonished  and  enchanted 
with  a  pacific  exhibition  of  those 
tremendous  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion invented  by  colonel  Congreve. 
Some  notion  even  of  their  terrible 
power  might  be  formed  frc^  tlic 
display  ot  the  night,  and  thwrcx- 
ceeding 
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ceedmg  beauty  could  be  contem- 
. plated,  divested  of  its  usual  awtul 
associations.    Each  rocket  contains 
in  itself  a  world  of  smalleV'rockets : 
as  soon  as  it  is  discharged  fron^  the 
gun  it  bursts,  and  flings  aloft  in  the 
air  innumerable  parcels  of  flame, 
brilliant  as  tlie  brightest  stars :  the 
whole  atmosphere  was  illuminated 
by   a   delicate   blue   light,    which 
threw  an  air  of  inchantment  over 
the  trees  and  lawns,  and  made  even 
the  motley  groups  of  universal  Lon- 
don become  interesting^  as  an  as« 
sembly  in  romance.    These  several 
smaller  rockets  then  burst  again, 
and  a  shower   of  fiery  light  de- 
scended to  the  earth,  and  extended 
over  many  yards.     Such  was  one 
of  the  benutiful   fireworks  which, 
daring   the  space   of   two  hours, 
amused  and  astonished  the  people/ 
The  public   were    now   becoming 
weary,  when  the  grand  metamor- 
phosis to<)k   place  of  the  fortress 
into  the  Temple  of  Concord,  by  the 
removal  of  the  fortifications,  dis- 
playing the  temple  moving  upon  an 
axis,  ornamented  with  allegorical 
paintings.     The  upper  and  lower 
pictures  on  each  side  are  connected 
m  subject,  those  beneath  being  se- 
quels to  the  above:   they  are  il- 
lustrative of  the  origin  and  effects 
of  War — the  deliverance  of  Europe 
froni  Tyranny — the  restoration  of 
t}ie  Bourbons  by  the  aid  of  the  allies 
— the  return  of  Peace,  and  its  happy 
consequences — and  the  triumph  of 
Britain  under  the  government  of  the 
printe  regent.     "On  the  first  side 
Strife,  as  described  by  the  ancient 
poets,  is  reprciiented  expelled  from 
heaveUf  and  sent  to  excite  dissen- 
tions  among  men.    Jupiter  is  seen 
(accompanied  by  other  divinities) 
dismissing  her  from  above,  and  the 
bhabitants  of  the  earth  are  flying, 
terrified  at  her   approach.  —  Tlie 
lover  pkture  represenu  the  effect 


of  her  descent.     On  one  ^»de  the 

Cyclopes  are  forging  implements  of 
war.  Mars  in  his  car*  driven  bf 
Bellona*,  and  hurried  on  by  the  Fii^ 
ries,  is  overturning  all  before  him. 
In  the  back  ground  are  seen  towns 
on  fire,  and  a  desolated  plain.  Ixf 
front  are  Charity  flying  in  dismay 
— Truth  and  Justice  quitting  the 
eartli— -and  Hope  lingering  behind^ 
The  second  side  represents  Europe 
struggling  with  Tyranny.  He  is 
tearing  off  her  diadem,  and  tram^ 
pling  on  her  balance.  At  his  feet^a^- 
moti:^  emblems  of  Religion,  Justice, 
&c.  Liberty  lies  prostrate.  Wisdom, 
brandishing  the  fulmeo,  is  descend* 
ing  to  the  rescue  of  Epirope.  In, 
the  picture  beneath,  the  genius  (^ 
France  is  restoring  the  sceptre  to 
the  dynasty  of  tlie  Bourbons,  per- 
sonified by  a.  female  seated  on  a 
throne,  in  a  rega]  mantle  oroa* 
menccd  with  fleurs-de-lis;  and  on 
the  other,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria^ 
and  Sweden,  are  witnessing  the 
event  witli  delight :  a  group  of  sut- 
jects  behind  are  expressing  their 
joy  and  homage ;  and  genii  are  de- 
scending with  emblems  of  Peacet 
Plenty,  Justice,  Honour,  Libertyt 
Religion,  6cc.  At  one  end  of  the 
composition.  Strength  is  driving 
out  Anarchy,  Fraui,  and  Rebef 
lion :  at  the  other  e  'd  Victory  is 
inscribing  on  a  shield  the  names  of 
the  great  commanders  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  Fame  is  sounding  her 
trumpet.  On  the  third  side.  Peace 
is  seen  in  the  clouds  with  her  olive 
branch:  Time  looks  at  her  witk 
transport,  and  the  Earth  hails  her 
return.  Beneath  is  represented  her 
reign,  or  the  renewal  of  the  goldea 
age.  She  is  surroimded  by  Plenty^ 
the  rural  deities,  Agriculture,Com« 
merce,  the  Arts,  Minerva,  and  the 
Muses.  The^fourth  side  display! 
a  colos'sal  statue  of  ^e  prince  re- 
gent>  crowned  by  Victoxy*    Dis* 
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cord  is  chained  by  force  to  the  pc- 
destal;  Truth  and  Justice  are  re- 
turning to  earthy  and  Britannia  is 
looking  up  to  Heaven  witli  grati- 
tude for  the  blessings  of  his  govern- 
ment. Below  is  the  triumph  of 
Brit<dn«  Britannia  is  in  a  car  of 
state,  accompanied  by  Neptune 
with  his  trident,  and  Mars  display- 
ing the   British   standard.     Fame 

-  and  Victory  attend  upon  her.  She 
is  preceded  by  Prudence,  Tem- 
perance, Justice,  and  Fortitude, 
and  followed  by  the  Arts,  Com- 
mercei  Industry,  and  tlie  domestic 
Virtues. — Undoubtedly  no  display 
of  artificial  and  ornamental  light 
was  ever  condensed  in  a  smaller 
compass,  and  heightened  into  more 
magnificent  ciFect.  Some  disap- 
pointment was  felt  that  no  person 
of  political  or  military  importance 
was  in  the  royal^ooth. 

The  fireworks  and  the  temple 
together  certainly  gave  in  the  ge- 
neral gaze  a  very  brilliant  gratifi- 
cation m  the  Green  Park.  But  St. 
James's  Park  was  the  diicf  place  of 
attraction  for  all  those  who  feared 
to  encounter  the  trouble  of  mixing  in 
'  the  crowd,  and  who  could  aff^ord  to 
pay  half  a  guinea  in  the  expectation 
of  personal  security  and  comfort. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense 
crowds  in  the  streets^  which  we 
have  before  noticed,  the  access  to 
this  park  was  very  easy  at  several 
gates.  Between  two  and  three 
o'clock   some    thousands  entered, 

-  and  their  numbers  gradually  in- 
creased till  dusk,  when  they  aug- 
mented very  considerably,  and  the 
place  had  all  the  appearance  of 
Vauxhall  on  a  full  night>  Besides 
the  Bird-cage  walk,  the  Parade,  and 
the  front  of  Buckingham-house, 
outside  of  the  semicircular  railing, 
were  appropriated  to  that  part  of 
the  public  who  paid  for  admis- 
fiioD.    Qver  the  canal  was  erected 


a  bridge  of  timber,  elegantly  orna- 
mented with  temples  and  pillars, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  pagoda. 
Tents  were  pitched  in  rows  along 
the  sides  of  the. canal;  and  at  re- 

fular  intervals  national  flags  were 
oisted.  A  number  of  Thames 
watermen  had  permission  to  ply  on 
the  canal  j  and  many  worthy  citi- 
zens and  their  families  enjoyed  an 
'aquatic  diversion  for  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  last  time  on  this  regal 
stream.  Several  boat-races  took 
place  before  dusk;  but  the  boats 
were  just  as  they  are  seen  on  the 
river,  not  painted,  decorated,  and 
ensigned,  as  was  expected.  Of  the 
booths  erected  for  the  accommoda* 
tion  of  the  company,  many  were 
untenanted  :  those,  however,  which 
were  occupied,  had  apretty  good 
share  of  business.  The  time  till 
dark  was  chiefly  employed  by  the 
company  in  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  or  getting  their  dinner* 
The  only  public  amusement  consist- 
ed in  the  ascent  of  the  balloon  from 
the  front  of  the  queen's  house,  which 
was  preceded  by  the  flight  of  one  or 
two  of  a  small  and  insignificant  size* 
From  six  to  nine,  people  beguiled 
their  tedious  hours  with  eating  and 
drinking,  or  observing  the  progress 
of  the  illumination  of  the  Chinese 
bridge,  or  the  somewhat  distant 
noise  of  the  firing  on  the  Serpen- 
tine River.  About  nine  the  bridge 
and  the  pagoda  were  nearly,  though 
they  were  not  all  night  completely, 
illuminated  according  to  the  desigD» 
either  through  the  wind,  or  some 
otlier  accidental  circumstance.  The 
lawn  was  lighted  up  by  two  rows, 
on  each  side  of  the  canal,  of  stars 
and  crescents  placed  alternately. 
The  Mall,  Birdcage  walk,  &c.  were 
illuminated  by  circles  of  lamps  em- 
bracing the  trunks  of  mo5t  of  die 
trees.  The  Chinese  lanterns,  which 
promised  somciliing  fantastically 
fascinating) 
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fascinating,  by  no  means  answered 
expectation ;   not  from  any  inhe- 
rent fault  in  them,  but  from  the 
poverty  of  the  lights  placed  within 
them,  which  were  not  sufficient  to 
show  off  the*  whimsical  and  pretty 
devices  painted  on  them.    If  they 
formed  a  correct  idea  of  Chinese 
illumination,  it  must  be  sombre  in- 
deed.     About  ten  the  bridge,  with 
its    temples   and   pillars,    and    its 
towering  superstructure,  became  an 
object  of  singular  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence.     Whether  such  a  cha- 
racter of  design  had  or  had  not  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  matters  of  cele- 
bration, '  it    unquestionably    com- 
bined  the  elegant  and  the  pictu- 
resque in  the  highest  degree.     It 
appeared  a  blazing  edifice  of  golden 
fire.    Every  part  of  it  was  covered 
with  lamps,  the  glass  reflectors,  in 
proper  places,  relieving  the  dazzling 
splendour  with  their  silver  lustre; 
the  canopies  of  the  temple  throwing 
up  their  bright  wheels  and  stars, 
the  pillars  enriched  with  radiance, 
every  rising  tower  of  the  pagoda 
pouring  forth  its  fiery  showers,  and 
rockets  springing  from  its  lofty  top 
in  majestic  flights,  almost  presum- 
ing to  outrival  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  firmament.    The  effect^ 
of  its    vivid    lights   on   the  calm' 
water  which  flowed  beneath,  the 
▼erdant  foliage  of  the  sm rounding 
trees,  the  scattered  tents,  and  the 
assemblage   of    spectators  on  the 
Uwn,  might  without  much  of  hy- 
perbole be  called  magical  and  en- 
chanting. 

Alas  !  too  soon  we  shali-  be  ob- 
dbliged  to  speak  of  its  departed 
glories  !  too  soon  to  tell  the  fate 
of  this^&up>erb  creation  of  a  splendid 
fancy !  At  ten,  discharges  of  artil- 
lery hurried  all  spectators  to  the 
western  end  of  the  Park,  as  they  an- 
nounced the  comniencement  of  the 
superior    fireworks    in  the  Green 


Park.  Benches  innumerable  were 
brought  by  soldiers  to  enable  the 
fair  portion  of  the  assemblage  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  castle,  of  which 
after  all  the  upper  part  only  could 
be  seen  distinctly ;  that  edifice  be« 
ing  placed  in  a  low  situation,  in- 
stead of  being  raised  on  a  mound 
so  as  to  render  it  conspicuous.  Thea 
the  grand  display  of  pyrotechnics 
took  place,  in  number  we  readily 
believe  never  exceeded.  Rockets 
in  profusion  led  the  way,  and  were 
continued  at  every  interval  from 
both  parks.  Jerbs,  maroons,  Ro- 
man-candles, catherine-wheels,  ser- 
pents, stars,  flower- pots,  and  giran- 
doles, succeeded '  each  other,  and 
were  discharged  with  excellent  skill 
and  effect.  That  sort  of  firework 
called  the  girandole  was  very  fre- 
quently displayed,  in  different  co* 
lours,  aiid  was  decidedly  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  whole.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  could  be  imagined  finer. 
But  the  repetition"  of  Aese  things, 
unth  occasional  pauses,  for  more 
than  two  hours,  became  excessively 
tedious  to  all.  It  told  no  intelli- 
gible tale,  though  the  public  bad 
been  informed*  that  the  affairs  of 
the  castle  were  to  give  something 
like  a  representation  of  a  battle  and 
a  siege.  Instead  of  sending  ujj  the 
fireworks  one  or  two  at  a  tinie,  if 
they  had  been  thrown  up  more  ia 
masses,  relieved  by  candles  and 
rockets,  and  continued  in  larger 
masses,  gradually,  they  would  have 
reached  the  climax  of  magnificence 
in  this  kind  of  exhibition,  and  would 
have  produced  a  most  striking 
effect  in  less  than  half  the  time  em- 
ployed in  frittering  away  all  the, 
advantages  of  this  splendid  art. 

But  we  have  now  a  melancholy 
story  to  tell.  About  twelve  o'clock, 
and  near  the  expiration  of  the  fire- 
works, the  pagoda,  which  was  co- 
vered with  lamps,  and  at  intervals 
showed 
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showed  a  calm  'mass  of  uniform 
light,  exhibited  an  appearance  that 
excited  much  doubt.  Its  upper 
towers  seemed  enveloped  m  flume, 
and  it  was  soon  learned  that  it  had 
actually  caught  fire.  The  flames 
spread  rapidly.  Several  engines 
were  procured  and  played  upon  it; 
but  it  continued  burning  till  in  a 
short  time  the  five  upper  towers 
were  destroyed,  or  fell  over  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  biidge:  the  lower 
ones  were  m  a  state  little  better, 
and  some  part  of  the  substructure 
was  much  deteriorated.  The  fate 
of  this  erection  was  much  regretted, 
as  it  was  deservedly  a  favourite  ; 
and  still  more  for  the  following  ca- 
Igmity  by  which  it  was  attended. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on 
Thursday,  on  the  bodies  of  M. 
Foulkes  and  J.  Taylor,  who  met 
their  death  on  Monday  night,  ftom 
the  unfortunate  destruction  of  the 
pagoda  in  St.  James's  Park  by  fire, 
foulkes,  w^io  had  prectjsiuted  him- 
self from  the  building,  fractured  his 
skull,  and  Taylor  was  dreadfully 
burnt.  John  Murphy  of  Parlia- 
ment-street deposed,  that  he  was 
upon  the  lawn  in  St.  James's  Park 
at  the  time  the  fire  burst  from  every 
part  of  the  pagoda,  above  the  se- 
cond or  third  circle.  At  first  it  was 
tiioaght  by  some  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  burxi  the  pagoda;  but 
the  shouts  of  the  workmen  soon 
proved  the  contrary,  and  the  en- 
gines began  to  play  upon  the  build - 
mg,  which  was  enveloped  in  flames. 
Witness  then  (discovered  two  men 
at  the  top  of  the  building,  apparent- 
ly in  great  distress.  One  of  them 
(Foulkes)  ascended  to  the  summit, 
while  the  other  appeared  to  make 
his  way  towards  the  botom.  At  that 
moment  a  gieat  noise  was  heard, 
and  soon  afterwards  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  man  who  had  been 
seen  to  ascend  had  jumped  off,  and 


bad  fallen  on  a  floating  stage,  which 
had  been  placed  close  to  the  arch 
to  feicilitate    the   lighting   of'  the 
lamps. — Mr.  J.  Watson,  house  sur- 
geon of  the  Westminster  infirmary, 
deposed  that  Foulkes  was  brought 
there  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  with 
his  skull  fractured,  and  died  in  two 
hours. — With  respect  to  the  death 
of  Taylor,  Aler.  Watson,   a  car- 
penter, of  Woolwich,  deposed,  that 
at  the  time  the  (ire  burst  forth  he 
was  on  the  third  story.     The  fire- 
works  being  refitted  on  the  second 
story  from  the  top,  ihfe  sparks  from 
them  dropped  on  those  which  were 
on  the  stairs  beneath,  and  which 
were  to  have  been  filled  on  the 
third  story,  and  set  them  on  fire, 
and  these  set  fire  to  the  pagoda. 
He  ran  down  immediately,  and  on 
reaching  the  green   he  saw  John 
Taylor,  who  was  also  a  carpenter, 
running  down  the  steps  of  thebridge 
all  on  fire.     Taylor,  he  believed, 
had  been  on  U^e  attic  story,  and  on 
reaching  the  bottom  some  of  his 
comrades  extinguished  the  flames 
which  were  around  him.    Some  oil 
was  poured  over  him,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  great  agony.     He 
was  then  laid  upon  nis  buck  on  a 
board,  and  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pital.   "He  was  quite  sensible,  and 
desired  the  witness  to  let  his  wife 
know  of  the  accident     The  witness 
knew  nothing  of  Foulkes,  nor  did 
he  see  him  in  the  pagoda.  The  gas 
had  not  been  turned  on  at  the  time 
of  the  accident.   The  deceased  had' 
a  wifie  and  four  children  resident  at 
Woolwich. — Verdict  in  both  cases. 
Accidental  (leaib.  The  jury  exprested 
a  hope,  that  the  family  of  Taylor 
would  be  provided  for  by  govem-r 
ment ;  which  has  since  been  gene- 
rously done« — Foulkes,  it  appean^ 
had    been  a  wholesale   hosier-  in 
Wood-stieet,  but  a  bankrupt.    He 
had  distinguished   himself  at  the 
Custom* 
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Custom-honse  fire.  He  was  no  way 
employed  about  the  p<igoda,  but  it 
is  supposed  ran  up  the  building  in 
the  hope  of  rendering  some  assist^ 
ance.  In  addition  to  the  above 
W.  Wood,  J.  Scoit,  J.  Day,  J.  Tay- 
lor,  and  .two  other  fire-workers, 
were  mtich  hurt.  The  accident  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
hurry  of  discharging  some  of  the 
fireworks;  room  was  not  left  for 
St  rocket-wheel  to  play;  and  the 
fiame  bursting  constantly  on  one 
spot,  ignited  the  timber,  and  t}>us 
produced  the  calamity.  The  gas- 
lights, which  were  just  ready  to  be 
used,  were  iniended  for  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  pagoda- — After  the 
cessation  of  the  fireworks  in  Hyde 
Fark,  several  accidents  occurred: 
the  limb  of  a  tree  broke  down,  by 
which  a  young  woman  who  was 
standing  under  had  her  thigh  bro- 
Jcen,  and  two  young  men  their  arms, 
A  ropket  took  off  the  calf  of  a  gen- 
tleman's leg. 

The  tliree  parks  remained  much 
hi  the  same  state  as  on  the  day  of 
jubilee  for  some  days  after.  In 
jHyde  Park  the  booths,  shows, 
^ming-tables,  printing  and  copper 
plate  presses,  &c«  ,  amounted  to 
400:  every  day  added  to  their 
number  and  attractions.  The  booth- 
Jceepers.were  thrice  ordered  away 
on  Saturday  the  6lh;  but  they  drew 
up  a  petition  to  remain  till  the 
12ih.  They  however  received  an 
order  to  quit  at  night,  which  they 
set  at  defiancd.  Oa  Sunday  the 
fair,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shows,  was  continued.  On  Mon- 
day, die  order  from,  the  secretary 
of  state  was  renewed ;  and  on  Tues- 
day the  magistrates*  with  the  po- 
lice oiSicers,  compelled  obedience* 

'  At  the  71st  annual  conference  of 
the  Atethodists  lately  Assembled  at 


Bristol  (Dr.  Adam  Ckrke  presi« 
dent)'  nearly  300  ministers  wero 
present.  The  increase,  during  the 
last  year,  amounts  to  1^5,000 1*-^ 
12,184  of  whom  have  been  added 
in  Britain,  and  the  remainder  in  tho 
West  Indies  and  Nova  Scotia. 

S.  This  morning,  between  twdve 
and  one  o'clock,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mount -street,  Grosvenor-squxte^ 
were  alarmed  by  the  report  of  two 
pistols,  proceeding  from  the  house 
of  miss  Macey,  millener,  ^tuated 
over  against  tne  watch-house.  Oa 
entering  the  first  floor,  they  disCo*^ 
vered  the  body  of  miss  Mary  Ann 
Welchman,  extended,  bloody,  axid 
senseless,  with  a  wound  on  eaeh 
temple,  where  balls  had  penetrated 
of  a  size  to  admit  the  tip  of  a  finger* 
The  pistols  with  which  the  deed 
had  been  committed  lay  on  a  taUe; 
but  the  assassin,  whose  name  is 
James  Mitchell,  a  rejected  admirer 
of  tlie  young  lady,  had  been  seea 
to  escape  out  of  the  window  b^ 
aid  of  the  lamp-iron  and  the  door« 
leaving  his  hat  behind.  Miss  Wekb* 
man  med  within  an  hour.  She  was 
daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer  of 
Street,nearGlastonbury ;  and  about 
four  ye^rs  ago  was  an  assistant  ait 
miss  Cole's,  millener,  Bath,  and 
much  esteemed  for  her  good  con^ 
duct  and  manners.  [The  assassin' 
was  not  apprehended  till  the  lOth, 
at  Salisbury,  and  has  since  been 
brought  up  to  town,  andfiil^y  com- 
mitted for  trial:  tried,  convicted, 
and  h  .nged.j 

IVindsor  Csstlit  dug.  6. 
His  majesty's  bodily  health  hat 
)>een  uninterrupted,  and  his  mind 
uniformly  tranquil  through  the  last 
Toaoxh  ;  hut  his  majesty  s  disorder 
continues  wiihoat  any  sensible  aU 
teration. 

11.  In  conseqeence  of  a  meeting 
of  the  nacmbcrs  of  the  order  of  *e 
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Bath»at  which  a  warrant  was  agreed 
upon,  authorising  Francis  Towns- 
end,  esq.  king  at  arms  of  the  order, 
to  remove  the  banner  of  sir  Thomas 
Cochrane  from  being  a  member  of 
the  order:  Mr.  Townsend  attended 
with  a  warrant,  signed  by  viscount 
Sidmouth  as  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  a  few  minutes 
before  eight  o'clock,  in  king  Henry 
VII's  chapel,  Westminster-abbey, 
and  proceeded  to  remove  the  ban- 
ner of  lord  Cochrane  from  its  situ- 
ation. His  lordship's  arms  were  af- 
terwards unscrewed  from  his  stall, 
and  the  helmet,  crest,  mantling, 
and  sword,  with  all  his  lordship's 
insignia  of  the  order,  were  taken 
down  from  the  top  of  the  stall.— 
The  most  degrading  part  of  the  ce- 
remony then  took  place.  His  lord- 
ship's banner  was  kicked  out  of  the 
<;hapel,  and  down  the  steps  leading 
to  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  as  to-  the 
removal  of  a  knight  from  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  has  taken  place  since 
its  establishment  in  1725. 

LORD  COCHRANE. 

12.  Lord  Cocranc  has  addressed 
a  long  letter  to  the  electofs  of  West- 
minster, on  the  subject  of  tlie  late 
fraud  on  the  Slock  exchange.  It 
chiefly  relates  to  the  conduct  of  his 
lordship's  solicitors,  Farier  and  Co. 
—•in  respect  to  the  brief  prepared 
by  them,  and  to  the  attacks  made 
iIJ>on  Ws  lordship  by  the  attorney- 
and  solicitor-gen^^  in  the  house  of 
commons. — -His  lordship  allows 
that  he  gave  general  instructions  for 
his  brief,  but  again  repeats  that  he 
did  not  read  it  previously  to  the 
trial ;  he  freely  accepts  the  daring 
of  the  attomey-eeneral,  and  releases 
his  solicitors  and  counsel  from  every 
obUgation  of  secrecy.  This  he  says, 
he  would  have  done  sooner,  but  he 
"had  been  waiting  for  an  answer  to 


certain  questions  put  to  his  solicitors, 
which,  after  a  fortnight's  delay,  they 
declined  answering.'— These  ques* 
tions  are  given. 

But  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  publication  are  the  affidavits  ac- 
companying it,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  substance: — ^James Miller, 
butcher,  at  the  Marsh-gate,  swears 
that  he  saw  the  supposed  messen- 
ger from  France,  on  the  morning 
of  Feb.  21,  "  dressed  in  green,  with 
a  gray  great  coat,  get  out  of  the  said 
chaise  into  a  hackney  coach ;  and  d&> 
ponent  positively  swears  that  he  saw 
no  red  upon  any  part  of  his  dress.'* 
Joseph  Raymenty  fishmonger,  of  the 
Westminster -bridge -road,  swears 
that  he  saw  the  same  person  get  into 
a  hackney-coach ;  and  his  great  coat 
being  partly  open,  it  enabled  him 
"  to  see  the  coat  underneath,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  dark-green. 
Deponent  fancied  him  to  be  a  fo- 
reign officer,  as  the  dress  was  like 
that  of  the  sharpshooters."— Charles 
King,  stable-keeper,  of  the  West- 
minister-bridge-road, swears,  that 
before  the  trial  he  saw  Crane,  (the 
hackney-coachn)an  who  swore  that 
De  Berenger  was  dressed  in  red,) 
who  told  tne  deponent  that  De  Be- 
renger was  dressed  just  like  a  gende- 
man  who  was  then  passing,  uat  is, 
in  a  gray  great  coat,  and  that  he 
did  i^ot  see  his  under  dress,  as  hil 
coat  was  closely  buttoned  up.  Thfe 
deponent  also  talked  with  Crane  af- 
ter the  trial,  and  accused  him  of 
having  gone  too  far  in  his  evidence ; 
when  Crane  broke  out  in  an  excla- 
mation too  beastly  to  repeat,  and 
said,  **  that  he  would  swear  black 
was  white,  or  any  thing  else,  if  be 
was  paid  for  ir.'*    The  deponent 
also  says,  tbit  since  the  trial.  Crane 
has  purchased  a  coach  and  horses  of 
the  best  description,  though  previ- 
ously they  vert  most  mtseraUe 
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ones ;  and  that  Crane's  general  cha- 
lacier  Is  mo^t  infamous. — Richard 
Baldwin,  servant  to  Mr  Kier,  of 
Bridge^street,  swears  that  he  heard 
Crane  acknowledge  that  he  would 
swear  black  was  white,  or  any;  thing 
«4se,  if  he  was  paid  for  it. — lliomas 
Cntchfield,  coachmaker,  Westmin- 
ster-bridge-road, deposes  to  the  ge- 
neral infamous  character  of  Crane. 
James  Yeowell,  ticket-porter,  of 
Silver-street,  swears  that  Crane  told 
hini  that,  in  his  evidence  (Crane's) 
before  the  Stock-exchange  commit- 
tee, he  told  the  committee  tnat  the 
person  he  took  from  the  post-chaise 
and  four,  at  the  Marsh-gate,  was  no 
other  than  lord  Cochrane  himself. 
He  also  told  the  deponent  that  he 
knew  his  lordship  well,  as  he  had 
driven  him  twenty  times  from  places 
of  amusement,  and  described  his 
lordship  as  a  tall  maQ  with  a  long 
face  and  red  whiskers.  On  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  having  charged 
Crane  with  peijury,  he  refused  to 
converse  with  deponent ;  but  again 
meeting  him  on  the  same  day,  Crane 
admitted  that  he  had  got  part  of  the 
reward  from  the  Stock-exchange, 
and  said  he  expected  more. — James 
i«ovemore,  plement's»-lane,  deposes 
to  the  same  effect : — and  Thomas 
Shilling,  who  drove  De  Berengcr 
from  Dartford  to  tlie  Marsh-gate, 
says  di^t  he  is  ready  to  make  oath 
that  De  Berenger  might  luve  chan- 
ged his  dress  m  the  chaise  without 
being  observed  ;  that  when  he  got 
out  of  the  chaise  he  had  a  parcel  of 
some  kind  large  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  he  always  thought 
that  De  Berenger  had  two  coats. 
Beine  asked  whether  he  could  swes^r. 
that  £)e  Berenger  had  a  red  coat  on 
when  he  got  out  of  the  chaise  i  he 
^ys  l^e  could  not. 

Lord  Cochrane's  publication  eon« 
eludes  with  the  two  following  pas** 
gages : — 
-      1614. 


«  Crane  hiptiself  deposed,,  that 
De  Berenger  had  with  him  a  port-* 
manteau  "big  enough  to  wrap  a 
coat  up  in."  (Vide  Trial,  p.  123.) 
This  circumsunce  wfis  partly  over- 
looked by  lord  Ellenborougl),  who,^ 
while  he  admitted  the  portmanteau/ 
acquainted  the  jury  Aatit  did  not 
appear  that  De  Berenger  had  any  ' 
means  of  changing  his  dress  1  (Tri-  /- 
al,  pp.  4.77, 484.) 

"It  can  further  be  proved  that 
De  Berenger  himself,  notwith- 
standing his  virulent  and  self- con- 
futing attapk  on  lord  Cochrane,  has 
admitted, since  his  confinement, that 
the  coat  in  which  he  went  to  lord  / 

Cochrane's  x>n  the  21st  of  February 
was  dark  green.*' 

HOLLAND. 

The  sovereign  of  Holland  has 
provisionally  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Belgium  ;  which  caiintry 
there  is  little  doubt  will  be  finally 
annexed  to  Holland.  The  bounda- 
ries at  present  extend  only  to  the 
Roer  J  but  it  is  expected  the  con- 
gress at  Vienna  will  extend  them  to 
the  Rhine. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  accom- 
panied by  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Orange,  is  carefully  inspecting  the 
Flemish  fortresses.  At  Namur  he 
was  received  with  the  most  marked 
enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
took  the  horses  from  the  carriage^ 
and  drew  it  into  the  place.  Namur 
is  to  be  converted  into  a  place  of 
arms  of  the  first  ra^k ;  and  the  other 
fortresses  along  the  French  frontier 
are  to  receive  a  great  addition  to 
their  present  works.  The  stay  of 
the  duke  in  that  country  is  attributed 
to  political  as  well  as  military  causes* 
The  army  is  very  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  SO  Hanoverian  battalions^ 
besides  Britishf  Dutch,  and  Belgic 
troops.  Another  Belgic  corps, equal 
in  strength  to  that  already  raised,  is 
(I)  to 
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16  he  imiMdlatelf  organised ;  ^nd 
our  troops,  according  to  some  ac- 
cbunts«  are  to  be  reinforced  to 
55,000  ttieii.  We  anderstand  th^ 
whole  force  is  to  be  carried  to 
60,000  men— the  number  stipulated 
hi  the  convention  concltxled  between 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
]^ussia.  This  imposing  armament 
will  add  a  preponderating  weight 
to  the  measures  resolved  upon  for 
die  union  of  Brabant  and  Holland ; 
and  the  liberal  proceedings  of  the 
prince  sovereign  will  conquer  any 
repugnance,  i?  it  exist,  on  the  part 
of^  the  Flemings.  What  a  ground 
for  proud  and  mtePesting  reflections 
does  this  subject  present  to  the  En- 
glish observer ! 

The  commissioners  at  Antwerp 
have  divided  the  fleet  at  that  port, 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
tteary  of  peace ;  seven  ships  of  the 
Ihie  were  given  up,  as  their  share,  to 
the  Dutch. 

SPAIJI. 

•  Peace  between  France  and  Spain 
^as  signed  on  the  16th  inst.  at  Paris, 
on  the  same  basis  as  that  which  ex- 
isted between  the  two  countries  be- 
fore the  French  revolution.  A  treaty 
of  amity  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  was  also  signed  on  tlie  15th 
uit.  at  Madrid. 

We  have  at  length  seen  the  terms 
of  the  decree  issued  by  Ferdinand 
VII.  for  die  re-establishment  of  the 
inquisition.  Perhaps  in  no  age  or 
time  is  there  a  more  pregnant  sam- 
ple of  devoted  bigotry  to  be  found. 
Among  other  superstitious  reasons 
for  adopting  so  tyrannical  a  course, 
he  mentions  t]ie  late  residence  of 
fbr^ign  troops  (British)  of  different 
itctSf  who  were  infected  ^nth  senti- 
ments of  hatred  against  the  catho* 
Itc  relrgion — than  which  a  more  il- 
liberal or  unjustifiable  insinuation 
has  ney^  been  Uttered.  Such  is  the 


grateful  return  made  by  the  Spanish 
monarch  to  that  British  army  which 
preserved  t;he  existence  of  Spain  as 
an  independent  country ! — ^We  un- 
derstand that  our  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Madrid  has  remonstrated 
against  the  preamble  to  the  decree 
for  restoring  the  inquisition,  in  which 
such  a  reflection  is  cast  upon  the 
troops  which  secured  the  indepen- 
dence of  Spain. 

The  cireulation  of  English  news- 
papers has  been  prohibited  through- 
out Spain,  on  pain  of  ten  yearv' 
imprisonment  to  those  who  shaU 
violate  the  law! 


We  understand  that  his  holiness 
the  pope  has  demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  the  three  legations  of  Bolo- 
gna, Ferrara,  and  Komagna,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  patriarchate 
of  Venice  j  proposals  which  have 
been  but  little  relished  by  the  An- 
strian  court.  The  pontiff  has  also 
desired  the  evacuation  by  the  king 
of  Naples  (Murat)  of  the  marqais- 
ate  of  Ancona  and  duchy  of  Urbiao. 
His  holiness  appears  firmly  deter- 
mined to  assert  what  he  considers  to 
be  his  rights ;  but  it  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
as  to'  how  much  is  to  be  granted  to 
him. 

The  pope  has  created  Lucicn 
Bonaparte  a  Romaiv  prince  and 
duke  of  Musi|rnano,  and  granted 
to  him  the  privilege  of  beanng  the 
arms  of  the  holy  see  on  all  his  pa- 
laces, as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his 
firmness  in  refusing  the  degraded 
crown  offered  him  by  his  brother 
Napoleon, 

.The  king  of  Sicily  opened  the 
parliament  at  Palermo  on  the  18th 
ult.  in  a  speech  from  the  throne ;  in 
which  his  majesty  dedared  his  de- 
termination to  support  the  oonslitu- 
tion  as  formed  on  the  model  of  that 

of 
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of  England.  No  allusion  was  made 
to  Naples. 

GSRMANY. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  was  re- 
ceived wkh  much  loyalty  and  af- 
fection by  his  subjects,  oh  his  return 
to  his  own  dominions.  Unbounded 
demonstrations  of  popular  joy  took 
place  on  his  enterine  Vienna^  and  all 
the  doors  of  tiie  palace  were  thrown 
open  to.  the  people  by  the  emperor's 
desire.  The  next  day,  to  gratify 
the  public,  his  imperial  majesty 
made  a  grand  entry  into  that  capi- 
tal, in  a  procession  composed  of  the 
ZEfcilitary,  the  ministers  of  state,  and 
the  imperial  family.  Service  at  the 
cathedral  was  performed  by  the 
^chbishop,  who  is  80  years  of  age, 
aad  was  formerly  his  majesty's  pre* 
ceptor.  The  venerable  prelate,  in 
approaching  his  majesty,  fell  and 
wounded  his  head ;  but>  recovering, 
expressed  himself  happy  that  he 
should  be  the  last  subject  who 
should  lose  blood  in  his  majesty's 
cause.  A  grand  gala  followed  on 
the  subsequent  day* 

21.  A  fire  broke  out,  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  back 
ttxHB  of  the  first  fioor  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Watson,  a  haberdasher,  in 
King-street,  Seven  Dials.  The  fire 
WHS  not  discovered  until  it  had  com- 
a(Umicated  to  the  front  part  of  the 
house^  when  the  watchman  eadea- 
Toored  to  rouse  the  inmates.  Mr* 
and  Mrs.  Watson,  who  slept  in  the 
B^ontroom  of  the  first  Hoor,  escaped 
vearly  naked ;  but  Benjamin  Ste- 
phenson, a  tailor,  aged  45,  and  Ma- 
zy his  wife,' who  occupied  the  second 
doorn  and  Mary  Anne  Catherine, 
15  years  of  age,  servant  to  Mr. 
Watson,  and  who  slept  in  the  gar- 
jet,  perished  in  the  fiames. 
.  28.  This  evening  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  and  many  miles  in 
its  vicinity  were  alaraied  ,by  a  fire 


at  the  mustard  and  oil-mills  of 
Messrs.  Wardle  and  Jones  (late 
Lingard)  on  Bankside.  It  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  kindled  from  die 
iron^work  of  the  machinery  being 
overheated  by  friction,  and  conutiu- 
nicating  to  the  adjoining  wood* 
work,  which  suddenly  caught  fire> 
and  burst  forth  with  an  irresistible 
force  and  rapidity.  It  was  nearly 
low  water,  and  one  of  the  floating 
engines,  which  was  moored  below 
L.ondon-bridgs,  could  not  be  work- . 
ed  up  against  the  tide  until  near  nine 
o'clock.  Before  that  period  five 
wharfs  fronting  the  Thames  formed 
one  tremendous  conflagration.  The 
extensive  premises'  of  Wardle  and 
Jones  were  the  first  which  were  de- 
molished. The  fire  in  a  few  minuted 
after  it  go^  to  a  considerable  height 
in  these  warehouses,  was  seen  to  ex-> 
tend  its  approach  both  ways,  and 
continued  tq  spread  each  way  with 
equal  fury  till  it  reached  the  floor* 
warehouses  of  Messrs.  TTiell  and 
Steele,  which  being  a  new  and  very 
substantial  building,  with  a  very 
thick  party-wall,  prevented  th^ 
flames  from  extending  themselves 
further  eastward,  and  saved  not 
only  those  warehouses,  which  were 
fiill  of  flour  belonging  to  that  com* 
pany,  but  a  great  many  others  be- 
tween them  and  London-bridge, 
which,  had  they  caught  fire,  must 
have  inevitably  shared  the  same  fete. 
Mr.  Hammock's  corn-warehouses, 
in  which  were  immense  quantities  of 
various  kinds  of  grain,  and  a  large 
portion  of  fine  old  beans,  and  those 
of  Mr.  Resden,  which  adjoined 
them,  were  all  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Myers's  hop- 
warehouses  and  those  of  Mr.  Evans 
iin  the  same  line)  followed  next. 
fessrs.  Ball  and  Jones's  iron-ibun-^ 
dry,  Mr.  Ayres's  corn-warehouses^ 
part  of  the  premises  belonging  to  an 
epiinent  dyer,  and  a  great  deal  of 
(12)  stabling 
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Btabling  belonging  to  Thell  and 
Steele,  were  totally  consumed.  The 
oil  in   the    mustard    manufactory 
blazed   with  great  fury,  and  vast 
quantities  ran  into  the  river,  spread- 
ing .upon  the  top  to  a  considerable 
distance.    Four  barges,  which  were 
moored  oflF  Hill's  coal- wharf,  con* 
taining  60  chaldrons  of  coals,  and 
which  could  not  be  removed  on  ac- 
count o(  the  el)b-tide,  were  con- 
sumed*  The  flames  extended  back* 
ivards  to  Clink-lane,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  seven  or  eight 
houses  built  of  wood,  and  inhabited 
by  poor  families,  were  destroyed. 
Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost;  but 
many  persons  were  so  much  hurt  as 
to  be  sent  to  the  hospital.  "One  horse 
in  a  private  stable  was  burnt.    The 
fire  was  not  got  under  till  near  1 1 
o'clock.     It  being  Sunday  night, 
when  most  people  are  at  leisure,  the 
conflagration  was  viewed  by  near 
100,000  spectators;  the  two  bridges, 
the  wharfs,   quays,   banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  craft  on  the  river, 
being  crowded.    At  one  time  Bar- 
clay and  Perkins's  brew-house  in 
Maid-lane,    the    Borough -market, 
and  the  adjoining  church,  were  con-- 
sidered  in  danger.     The  property 
destroyed  is  valued  at  160,000/.; 
but  the  insurance  does  not  exceed 
60,000/. 

'30.  Most  of  our  readers  must 
have-  seen  or  heard  of  the  ingenious 
machinery  at  Battersea  for  sawing 
"veneers  with  circular  saws  from  10 
to  18  feet  diameter,  the*  invention, 
and  in  part  the  property,  of  Mr. 
Brunei,  to  whom  the  country  is  in- 
debted for  tfie  block  machinery  in 
Portsmouth  dock-yard,  and  other 
valuable  works.  Owing  to  a  quanr 
thy  of  veneers  being  on  the  mill- 
floor,  which  was  the  only  part  that 
could  not  be  conveniently  made  fire- 
proof, it  is  probable  that  soxpe  of  the 
»w-dustj  by  being  overbeatedi  may 


have  smothered,  and  the  fire  thus 
generated  have  extended    to    the 
floor.     At  half-past  ten  o'clock  this 
night  the  fire  was  discovered   by 
a  person  on  the  Chelsea  side,  who 
immediately  directed  the^vatchman 
to  give  the  alarm  at  Mr.  Brunei's. 
He^being  at  Chatham  on  public  du- 
ty, a  servant  was  sent  over  to  Bat- 
tersea ;  but  before  assistance  conld 
be  obtained,  the  fire  had  made  such 
progress  as  to  threaten  entire  de- 
struction.    Two  fire  engines  from 
Mr.  Noble's,  and  one  from  Chelsea, 
were  all  that  came ;  all  others  bemg 
detained  at  the  fire  at  Bankside;  but 
for  want  of  water,  the  tide  being 
quite  low,  .the  right  wing  of  the 
building,    with    uie  ste^m*engine, 
were  all  that  was  ^aved.'    To  pre- 
serve the  ^aws  and  the  middle  of  the 
building  was  a  vain  attempt.     The 
greatest  exertions  were  made  to  pre* 
serve  the  stock  of  wood  and  veneers, 
the  greater  pan  of  which  were  saved, 
at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  those  who 
strenuously  exerted  themselves  upon 
the  occasion.     Thus  in  two  hours 
these  mostvaluable  machines,  which 
'  in  point  of  execution  and  perfection 
exqeeded  every  thing  we  know,  and 
which  had  been  visited  by  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  .  characters  in 
Europe,  presented  the  awful  sight 
of  a  heap  of  fragments ;  and  the 
fruits  of  six  years  of  exertion  and 
ingenuity,  attended  with  an  expense 
ofabdve  1^0,000/.,  were  destroyed. 

WINCHESTER.   ASSIZES. 

W.  H.  Sou  per  was  charged  with 
the  wilful  murder  of  adjntant  Du- 
terich  in  a  diiel  which  was  fought 
near  Lymington  on  the  18th  or 
April.— The  evidence  was  gone 
through ;  from  which  it  appeared» 
that  after  the  adjutant  had  fired 
the  prisoner  also  fire'd,  and  his  shot 
took  effect,  passing  through  the  hip 
into  the  spine  Qtt&  backif-of  which 
•  wound 
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wound,  he  died. — Sfeveral    ecntle- 
men  of  respectability  gave  3ie  pri- 
soner an  excellent  character    for 
mildness  of  temper  and  peaceable 
disposition.— The  learned  judge,  sir 
H.  Dampier,  in  addressing  the  ju- 
ryy  lamented  in  strong  terms,  that 
the  recent  cases  of  a  similar  kind 
bad  not  deterred  gentlemen  of  the 
army  from  tlje  odions  practice  of 
duelling ;   and   explained  that  all 
persons  concerned  in  a  duel,  either 
as  principals  or  seconds,  must  in  case 
of  the  death  of  either  of  the  .parties 
be  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  both  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  inasmuch. 
as  it  was  hot  the  rash  act  of  a  pas- 
sionate moment,  but  generally  done 
deliberately  in   cold  blood. — The 
jury  found  the  prisonei*  Guilty,  aqd 
fcis  lordship  proceeded  to  pass  on 
him  the  awful  sentence  of  death ; 
when  the  prisoner  fell  bacVwards  m 
a  fit,  overpowered  by  his  feelings, 
and  some  little  time  elapsed  before, 
he  could  be  recovered  ;  after  which 
he  addressed  the  judge  in  a  yery 
pathetic  manner,  stating,  that  it  was 
not  from  the  fear  of  death  that  h^ 
was  KO  overpowered,  but  at  the  re- 
flection of  being  stignjatized  as  a 
felon  and  murderer  ;  and  that  his 
family  of  six  children  could  now 
only  behold  hira  with  abhorrence  ; 
that  he  had  spent  a  long,  time  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  with  honour 
and  credit;  that  he  had  intended  his 
sons  for  the  same  profession ;  but 
now  his  hopes  were  blasted,  his  life 
insupportable,  and  his  future  destiny 
become  altoj^ether  a  matter  of  in- 
' difference  to  him, — The  awful  sen- 
tence of  death  v/as  then  passed  upon 
him,  and  he  was  taken  from  the  bar. 
»  [He  was  afterwards  pardoned.] 
The  trial  which  excited  most  in- 
terest was  that  of  William  Bradley, 
a  rear-admiral  on  the  Retired  list,  for 
forgery.     There  were  five  counts 
against  him  for  forgery,  and  one  for 


a  fraud.     The  count  upon  which  h  e 
was  tried  stated,  that  by  the  forgery 
of  the  instrument  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment he  had  defrauded  his  majes- 
ty''s  postmastier  at  Gosport  of  the 
sum  of  3/.  ^s.  6d* — Jacob  Legge^ 
postmaster  of  Gosport,*  deposed, 
that  on  the  10th  of  May  last  the  pri- 
soner prpducecl  at  his  house  a  paper 
partel,  saying  it  i:ontained  "  ship- 
letters,  which  he  brought  from  the 
ship  Mary  and  Jane,  lying  at  Cowes, 
but  he  did  not  belong  to  the  ship.'* 
The  parcel  contained  about  111  let- 
ters, for  which  witness  paid  him   ^ 
31,  8j#  6</.  being  twopence  for  each 
letter,  and  took  his  receipt,  prisoner 
signing  Wm.  Johnstone.     Witness 
hiid  seen  the  prisoner  at  his  office 
several  times   before ;  he  brought 
ship-letters  to  be  forwarded  to  Lon*- 
don  by' post. — William  Barber  de- 
posed, that  he  went  to  Southwick 
and  inquired  of  the  prisoner  if  he 
was  admifal    Bradley  ?     He  said 
Yes,     Witness  inquired  if  he  had 
taken  letters  to  the  Gosport  post- 
office,  and  signed  a  receipt  in  the 
nanae  of  Johnstone  ?    He  said.  No, 
but  he  had  a  friend  at  Lisbon  of  that 
name.     Witness  then  took  him  ifato 
custody.     On  the  15th  of  May  wit- 
ness went  to  Cowes  to  inquire  if  the 
ship  Mary  and  Jane  was  tliere,  and 
found  that  she  was  hot,  nor  had 
been.     Prisoner  had   been  in    bis 
custody  since  the  16th  of  May,  and 
from  his  gener4l    demeanour    he 
thought  his  conduct  rather  strange, 
and  at  times  he  appeared  heavy  and 
dull,— I^ieut.    Pritchard    deposed, 
that  in  1809  he  sailed  widi  him  in 
the  Plantagenet,  and  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  ship  was  obliged  to  be 
given  up  to  the  first  lieutenant,  in 
consequence  of  the  un&ettled  state 
of  Mr.  Bradley's  mindj  and  that 
soon  after  he  was  superseded.     He 
received  an  excellent  character  from 
several  officers  of  the  navy,  and  also 
(13)  from 
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from  other  persons  unconnected 
with  the  navy.— Ihe  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  Guilty — Death. — [  Ad- 
Biiral  Bradley  has  been  pardoned.]. 

IRELAND. 

-A  sdiool  of  physic  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Dublin.  It  comprises 
six  professors,  viz.  for  anato'noy, 
chemistry,  and  botany,  in  the  foun- 
dation of  Trinity  College,  called 
University  professor^;  and  for  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and 
the  materia  medica,  called  king's 
professorsj  each  of  whom  acts  in 
succession,  for  six  months,  as  che- 
mical lecturer  and  physician.  Sir 
Patrick  Dvn  has  endowed  a  che- 
mical hospital  and  a  medical  libra- 
ry. Students  matriculated  at  Tri- 
nity college,  and  certified  by  the 
*  six  professors,  obtain  in  three  years 
a  diploma,  on  a  footing  with  those 
granted  at  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow ;  and  another  class,  after  long- 
er tenns  and  other  ^ades,  obtain 
diplomas  corresponding  with  those 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

.The  board  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  have  received  from  par- 
liament a  loan  of  20,000/.  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  north 
square,  commonly  coaled  Boteny 
Bay.  This  sum  is  to  be  repaid  by 
instalments  of  1200/.  per  annum. 
One  double  and  single  building  are 
now  roofing  in,  which  will  com- 
I>lete  the  east  side ;  the  nordiem 
side  is  to  consist  of  four  double 
and.  two  single  buildings,  with  a 
grand  front  of  cut  stone,  nearly 
corres]x>nding  in  style  of  architec- 
ture with  the  superb  front  in  Col- 
lege^een,  and  with  a  similar  rail- 
ing. This  side  will  form  a  beauti- 
fol  termination  to  D*01ier-street. 
They  are  already  laying  the  foun- 
dation, and  expect  in  two  years  to 
have  it  ready  for  the  reception  ,of 
students.     This  highly  necessary 


addition  will  accommodate  12t) 
students  and  two  fellows.  The  en- 
tire college  will  then  contain  btft 
320  students.  The  present  build- 
ings can  accommodate  not  more 
than  200 ;  which  is  far  short  of 
one-third  of  the  entire  number  on 
the  books. 

SEPTEMBERS- 
FRANCE. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  had 
his  first  public  audience  of  the 
French  king  on  die  24ch  ult.  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  ^  from  this 
country.  His  grace  was  received 
with  great  state  and  ceremony  on 
the  occasion  :  he  afterwards  paid  a 
visit  to  Monsieur,  who  addressed  the 
duke  as  follows :— **  The  kin?  and 
all  the  royal  family  see,  wim  the 
greatest  pleasure,  the  choice  which 
tne  prince  regent  has  made  of  a 
hero  so  worthy  to  represent  him. 
Our  desire  and  our  hope  is  to  see  a 
durable  peace  established  between 
two  nations  more  formed  to  esteem 
than  to  combat  eacb  other." 

A  magnificent  ftie  was  given  to 
the  king  oil  the  29th  ult.  by  the  citr 
of  Paris,  atthe  Hotel  de  Ville,  which 
was  continued  with  unexampled  pro- 
fusion and  admirable  order  till  the 
next  morning. 

An  immense  number  of  people 
assembled  early  on  the  quays  and 
the  Champs  Elysies  to  see  the  pro- 
cession of  the  court  to  the  Hotel  dc 
Ville,  and  to  witness  the  distribution 
of  bread  and  wine  to  the  populace* 
The  procession  was  splendid ;  above 
thirty  of  the  king's  coaches  (the 
greater  part  drawn  by  eight  horses, 
and  the  remainder  by  sixj  conveyed 
bis  majesty,  the  royal  family,  the 
ministers  of  state,  and  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  household.  The  duke 
of  Wellington  went  in  state.  The 
cries  of  «*  Viveie  roi  !"*  wcreentha- 
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siastic.  When  the  king  reached  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  he  Avas  received  by 
the  princip^il  magistrates  of  the  ci« 
ty,  and  he  entered  the  hall  preceded 
by  then),  and  accompanied  by  the 
prince  of  Benevento,  the  band  play- 
ing **  God  save  the  king  !*'  which 
has  now  become  a  FrencU  national 
tune.  Almost  all  the  English  of 
distinction  in  Paris  were  at  tnis  fete. 
In  the  evening  the  city  was  illumi- 
nated. At  ten  o'clock  some  very 
splendid  iire-works  were  exhibited 
from  Pont  Louis  Quinze ;  then  a 
balloon  ascended,  from  which  some 
brilliant  fire- works  exploded  after  it 
had  ascended  a  few  hundred  feet ; 
and  the  words  "  Louis  le  Desire'* 
surroimded  by  srars,&c.  were  visible 
tQ  all  Paris.  The  wine  was  made  to 
play  from  about  twenty  fountains  i"n 
the  Champs  Elysdes ;  and  ihough 
there  were  thousands  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a  portion  of  it,  yet  there  was  no 
riot.  Nothing  occurred  to  damp 
the  gen^algaiety ;  the  day  and  tlie 
night  were  peculiarly  fine,  and  every 
one  appeared  to  be  delighted.  The 
illuminations  were  splendid  and  ge- 
neral. 

The  royal  family  entered  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville  by  a  triumphal  arch 
prepared  in  the  Rue  de  Martroi.  At 
the  dinner,  his  majesty  occupied  one 
end  of  the  royal  table,  where  covers 
were  laid  for  fif^'  persons.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  concert  and  a 
ball.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  whole  company  sat  down  to 
an  elegjint  supper.  Five  hundred 
covers  were  laid  in  the  hall  where 
the  royal  famfly  dined.  The  ladies 
were  seated  first,  and  the  gentlemen 
stood  while  they  partook  of  the  re- 
past. It  was  broad  day-light  before 
the  company  parted. 

SPAIN. 

Sir  H.  Wellesley,  our  ambassador 
in  Spain,  has  concluded  a  general 


treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Spanish- 
go  vemment,  which  engages  not  to. 
renew  the  family  copipact  ,  with 
France.  There  is,  however,  no  stit 
pulation  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade. 

The  conclusion  of  a  definitivo 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
Spain  has  been  made  public  at  Ma- 
drid :  it  was  signed  on-  the  20th  Ju- 
ly. The  property  of  Spaniards  in 
France,  'or  Frenchmen  in  Spain,  is 
to  be  respectively  Vestored. 

Ferdinand  the  Vllth  has  evinced 
his  enmijy  to  the  liberty  of  the  pr^ss, 
and  to  the  diffusion  o£  knowledge 
among  his  subjects,  by  the  suppres* 
sion  of  not  fewer  than  fourteen  jour-' 
nals.  Some  of  these  had  acquired 
reputation,  during  the  regencv,  by 
their  political  strictures  and  the  li- 
berality of  their  opinions.  In  this 
number  may  be  enumerated  the 
Conciso,  the  Tribune,  the  Redac-^ 
teur  of  Cadiz,  and  the  Friend  of  the 
Laws. 

The  terrors  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment assume  a  most  ridiculous 
shape.  Dreading,  as  it  seems,  lest 
those  Spaniards  who  have  been- 
made  prisoners  of  v/ar  should  brin^ 
back  with  them  the  contagion  of 
enlightened  sentiments,  it  }^s  been 
ordered  that  they  <hall  undergo  a 
purification,  and  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed again  (although  taken  in, the 
act  of  fighting  for  their  country), 
until  they  have  given  proofs  of  d>eir.' 
good  conduct  and  pure  principles, 

Tlie  publiq  finances  are  in  a  most 
wretched  state,  and  the  revenues  of 
individuals  not  much  better  :  ihere^ 
is  very  little  money  in  circulation  : 
the  armaments  at  Cadiz  for  the  re-' 
duction  of  the  colonies  are  counter  J 
manded,  and  the  trade  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Barbary  corsairs, 

Ferdinand  has  issued  a  decree,  by 

which  all  Frenchmen  are  prohibited 

from  entering  Arragon  and  Catalog 
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nia ;  all  those  at  present  established 
there  are  ordered  to  remove,  under 
pain  of  being  arrested  and  imprison- 
ed. Popular  commotions  have  taken 
place  in  these  provinces^  and  as- 
sassinations beem  committed  upoiA 
Frenchmen  and  their  paftipns. 

ITALY. 

'  Italy,  which  though  favcured 
bf  nature,  and  justly  proud  ot  her 
soU,  her  productions,  and  her  nu- 

-  merous  ports,  mom  ned  for  so  many 
years  the  despotic  regulations  of  the 
deposed  tyrant,  has  begun,  under 
the  auspices   of  more    benevolent 

"sovereigns,  to  cherish  the  dawn  of 
happier  days.  The  ports  of  Leg- 
horn, Naples,  &c.  presented  last 
month  a  most  animated  sight.  They 
were  crowded  with  shippine,  and 
merchant  •  vesiels  succeeded  each 
other  without  interval^  bringing  car- 
goes of  colonial  goods,  the  de- 
privation of  which  had  been  for  a 
long  time  felt  by  its  luxurious  po- 
pulation. 

The  oftcial  gazette  of  Palermo 
states  that  the  king  of  Sicily  still 

-  maintains  in  full  force  all  his  claims 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  pope,  determined  to  return 
to  all  the  usages  of  darker  ages, 
has  issued  a  oecree  prohibiting  se- 
cret assemblies.,  particularly  those 
of  freemasons,  under  severe  and  de- 
grading penalties,  attended  with  tlie 
confiscation  ofproperty :  informers 
are  to  be  rewarded,  considered  ho- 
nourable, and  friends  tp  church  and 
state. 

Ampng  other  superstitions  revi- 
ved at  Rome;  is  that  of  lighting  up 
the  shrines  of  saints  by  girts  pf  indi- 
viduals, aiid  with  the  old  represen- 
tatiops. 

The  pope  has  issued  a  bull,  by 
which  the  order  of  Jesuits  is  for- 
inally  re-established,    .The  order 


was  abolished  by  pope  Gan^nelli, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  and 
injproved  civilization  of  Europe. 

Pope  Pius  on  the  7th  ult.  cele- 
bra'ted  high  mass  at  the  altar  of  St. 
Ignatius  in  the  ch\irch  of  Jesus  at 
Rome;  and  afterwards,  ascending 
a  throne,  ordered  a  bull  to  be  read, 
re-establishing  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
The  motives  which  his  holiness  as- 
signs  for  dns  act  are  as  singular 
as  the  act  itself  is  important. — Mo 
had  been  called  upon  some  thirteen 
years  ago  by  the  empei:oir  Paul  of. 
Russia  and  king  Ferdinand  of  Na* 
pies  (the  first  professing  the  Greek 
^ith,  apd  unquestionably  out  of  his 
mind;  the  latter  acknowledged  to 
be  of  imbecile  understanding)  to  al«. 
low  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits 
in  their  dominions ;    and  having 
kindly  condescended  to  gi*ant  their 
request,  he  now  diffuses  that  which 
tlieir  enlightened  minds  esteemed  so 
great  a  blessing,  over  the  rest  of 
Europe.    The  bull  says,  *•  the  ca- 
tholic world  demands  with  unanU 
mous  voice  the  re-establishment  of 
the  company  of  Jesus,  and  we'daily 
receive  pressing  petitions  from  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  to  that  ef- 
fect.'^   The  bull  re-establishes  the 
order  of  Jesuits  by  name  in  the  em- 
pire of  Russia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Ecclesiastical 
States,  and  all  otjf.-r  States  ^  con- 
stitutes Taddeo  Barzozowski  adm-* 
terim  general  of  the  company  of 
Jesus';  lawfully  delegates  to  him 
and  the  other  members  of  the  com*  • 
pany  all  suitable  and  necessary  pow- 
ers, to  receive  and  distribute  those 
who  may  wish  to  enter  the  order, 
among  the  difierent  colleges^  where 
they  shall  conform  their  mode  of 
life  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  St4 
Ignatius  of  Loyola.     It  also*- de- 
clares, that  they  "  may  freely  and 
lawfully  apply  to  the  education  of 
youth  in  the  principles  of  the  catho- 
.    -      -   '     .-     .    ^    •  •  ^^ 
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lie  h&thf  to  fbrm  them  to  good 
moralsy  and  to  diftect  colleges  and 
seniinartes-^likewise  hear  confes- 
sion^ preach  the  word  of  God,  and 
administer  the  sacraments  in  the 
places  of  thetr  residence."  The 
most  offensiTe  passage  is  in  the  con- 
clusion ;  it  presents  a  clear  view  of 
the  pope's  pretensions : — "  We  or- 
dain,  that  the  present  letters  be  in- 
violably ob8erved,according  to  their 
form  and  tenor^  in  all  time  coming ; 
that  they  enjoy  their  full  and  entire 
effect ;  that  they  shall  never  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgement  or  revision 
of  any  judge,  with  whatever  power 
lie  may  be  clothed  :*'  again, '  *  should 
any  one  attempt  to  infringe,  or  by 
an  audacious  temerity  oppose  any 
part  of  this  ordinance,  let  him  know 
that  he  will  thereby  incur  the  indig- 
nation ^Almighty  God,  and  of  tlie 
holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul." 

It  is  but  justice  to  mention,  as 
tome  set-o£F  to  these  bigoted  pro- 
ceedings, that  his  holiness  has,  by 
two  other  decrees,  prohibited  the* 
wearing  of  arras,  to  prevent  assas-  • 
sinations  ;  and  also  abolished  all  the 
sanctuaries  to  which  crimiilals  usu- 
ally fled  for  protection,  when  in 
danger  of  being  punished  for  their 
crimes. 

GERMANY. 

The  princess  of  Wales,  it  is  ascer- 
tained, has  met  a  most  cordial  and 
flattering  reception  in  her  native 
country.  Her  royal  highness  arrived 
at  Brunswick  on  the  night  of  the 
19th  ult.  She  was  received  at  Wol- 
fenbuttel  by  the  city  guaf d,  and  at 
the  palace  by  the  public,  authorities ; 
and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  gene* 
ral  illumination « 
.  Liege  has  been  evacuated  by  the 
.  Prussians,  and  taken  possession  of 
by  the  troops  of  the  sovereign  of  tlie 
Ketherfands. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  has 


adopted  Bonaparte's  order  of  the 
iron  crown,  as  one  of  the  standing 
orders  of  his  house,  and  announced 
that  he  will  himself  be  the  grand 
master.  This  step  is  perhaps  in- 
tended to  conciliate  the  people  of 
Lombardy,  among  whom  much 
discontent  prevails  In  consequence 
of  the  disappointment  they  feel  in 
not  becoming  an  independent  state. 
Many  officers  of  the  Italian  army 
have  refused  to  transfer  their  servicei'^ 
to  Austria. 

SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK. 

We  have  at  length  to  announce 
the  termination  of  the  war  in  Nor* 
way  by  the  submission  of  prince 
Christian.  The  Swedish  bulimia 
announcing  this  evont  is  dated  Aug.  . 
ID,  and  states  that  the  Swedes  had 
been  successful  in  several  affairs, 
and  the  ciown  prince  had  made 
dispositions  for  surrounding  the  ar- 
my of  prince  Christian  in  his  position 
near  the  town  of  Moss ;  when  the 
latter  made  proposals  to  relinquish 
the  contest,  whith  were  accepted, 
and  the  union  of  Norway  to  Sweden 
may  therefore  be  considered  as 
finally  decided. 

A  treaty  of  peace  has  been  con- 
cluded in  London  between  Den- 
mark and  Spain. 

RUSSIA. 

Accounts  from  St.  Petersburg 
of  the  18th  ult.  notice  the  appoint- 
ment of  count  Nesselrode  to  the  of- 
fice of  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in 
the  place  of  count  Romanzoff,  who 
had  been  permitted  to  resign  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 

The  emperor  Alexander,  in  a 
ukase  addressed  to  the  holy  synod 
and  council  of  state,  has  declined 
the  appellation  they  had  bestowed 
on  him  of  "  Blessed." — '*  My  whole 
efforts  (he  observes)  are  directed  to 
the  imploring  of  the  blessing  of  God 

upon 
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upon  me  and  my  faithful  people, 
and  in  order  to  be  blessed  by  my  be- 
loved subjects,  and  generally  by  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  is  my 
¥rarmest  wish  and  my  highest  hap- 
piness. But  after  all  my  efforts  to 
attain  that  object^t  I  cannot,  as  a 
man,  allow  myself  the  boldness  to 
accept  of  that  appellation,^  or  pre- 
sume that  I  have  i^lready  attained 
that  felicity.  I  deem  it  so  much  the 
less  compatible  with  my  principles, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  al  all  times,  and 
on  every  occasion,  exhortod  my 
faithful  subjects  to  moderation  and 
humility  of  spirit ;  aiid  I  will  not 


CHESTBa   ASSIZES. 

4.  The  criminal  business  con- 
cluded on  tlie  first  instant.     Sir  W. . 
Garrow/  in  passing  the  awful  sen- 
tence of  the  Taw  on .  Sarah  Rock- 
ley,  Fhcobe   Price,   J.  PoUitt,   J. 
Smith,  G.  Gerrard,  J.  Lowe,   P. 
Frank,  (a   black,)    and   G.  Post, 
the  two  former  for  slioplif ting-,  the  • 
others  for  cutting  and  maiming  a 
horse,  for  house-breaking,  for  bur- 
glary,   for  felony  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  for  highway  robbery,  gave » 
hopes  of  royal  clemency  to  au  ex- 
cept G.  Post,  whom  he  impressive- 


contradict  those  sentiments." 


»ow  set  an  example  which  would   ly  addressed  to  the  following  ef- 

"  To  you,  George  Post,  I  feel 
it  indispensably  necessary,  in  pass- 
ing uiX)n  you  the  judgement  of 
the  law,  to  caution  you  against 
cherishing  the  slightest  hope  that 
your  semenqe  will  be  remitted. 
Your  guilt  is  of  a  magnitude,  next  • 


TURKEY. 

The  Sublime  Porte  having  by 
recent  treaties  f'uarantied  all  ves- 
sels under 'the  Austrian  flag  from 
being  attacked  by  thtj  Barbary  cor-  ^ 

,sairs,  the  grand  seignior  found  it  to  murder,  precluding  even  the 
necessary  to  issue  on  tiie  j6th  of  June 
three  firmans,  addressed  respective- 
ly to  the  dey  of  Algiers,  and  tJic 
beys  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  enjoin- 
U^  them  and  their  subjects  not  only 
to  abstain  from  attacking,  searching, 
or  impeding  Austrian  vessels  at  sea; 


shadow  of  mercy ;  and  the  evi- 
dence on  which  you  were  conyict-' 
cd  such  as  to  leave  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  of  the  fact.  Waylaying 
an  innocent,  artless,  unsuspecting 
young  female  returning  to  her  em-* 
ployaient  after  a  sabbath  day's  visit  - 


but  to  ^ve  them  such  procection  to  her  aged  grandmother;  robbing 

and  assistance  in  their  comnfercial  her  of  her  bundle,  which  contained 

enterprises,  as  is  usually  granted  by  the  l^le  property  which  she  had . 

the  Portetotlie  subject^  of  the  most  acquired;   brutally  assaulting  her 

favoured  nations.  The  necessity  for  person,  and    indecently  exposing 

maintaining  die  present  harmony  that  person  for  a  considerable  time ; 

existing  between  the  two  courts,  is  you  wind  up  the  horrible  catalogue 

dwelt  upon  by  the  grand  seignior  in  of  your  turpitude,  by  throwing  your 

this  firman  to  hie  piratical  vassals,  innocent  victim  into  the  canal;  and 

with  an  earnestness  which  sufficient-  when  with  tears  and  cries  she  prays 

ly  manifests  his  uneasiness  at  the  you  to  rescue  her  from  the  impend*^ 

renovated  power  of  Austria ;  and  ing  danger,    witfi  brutal  ferocity 

his  apprehension  that,  at  no  distant  you  exclaimed,  <  Drown  tjben  and 

period,  some  pretext  for  a  rupture  be  d— d.*  .  This  case,  with  all  its 

would  be  sought  by  his  powerful  shocking  circumstances,  was  prov. 

neighbour.  ed  agamst  you  by  evidence  winch* 
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admitted  not  of  5  doubt.  Employ, 
I  conjure  you,  the  residue  of  your 
time  seriously  and  piously.  Attend 
to  the  religious  directions  of  those 
who  will  visit  you  in  your  confine- 
ment, and  soothe  you  with  holy 
consolation.  Invoke,  with  sinceri- 
ty, the  assistance  of  that  God. 
who,  >vhile  he  is  all  powerful,  is  all 
merciful ;  and  prepare  to  present 
yourself  before  that  heavenly  tri- 
be nal,  at  which  in  a  short  time  you 
will  have  to  appear." 

FRANCE.    . 
CHAMBER  OF    PEERS. 

On  the  8th  Sept.  the  prince  of 
Benevento  presented  the  budget  to 
the  chamber,  and  made  a  variety 
cf  remarks  on  the  French  finances. 
The  object  of  the  budget  was  to 
fix  and  to  provide  for  tne  current 
expenses,  and  to  assign  the  pay- 
ment of  arrears.  The  king's  in- 
tention W4S  to  establish  a  proper 
balance  between  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure, and  thus  to  create  a  new 
system,  adopted  with  the  most  per- 
-fect  sincerity,  and  with  a  determi- 
nation to  adhere  to  what  had  been 
promised.  Public  credit  was  an 
arm  of  great  strength,  which  it  was 
necessary  should  be  found  in  France 
as  in  other  countries.  Those  mi- 
''seruble  conceptions,  those  disas- 
trous operations,  known  within  the 
last  century.  Were  all  solemnly  ab- 
jured and  proscribed  for  ever. 
France  aspired  to  new  celebrity ; 
candour  and  justice  must  be  esta- 
'blished  in  every  department ;  and 
means  found  to  pay  all  demands 
upon  the  state,  thus  proving  both 
her  will  and  her  ability.  The  whole 
debt  of  France  now  amounted  to 
759,000,000  francs*  The  revenue 
of  1814  is  estimated  aj  540,000,000, 
and  that  of  18l5  at  618,000,000. 
This  revenue  is  ^entirely  furnished 


by  taxes,  with  the  exception  of  I'O 
or    12  millions  produced  by  the 
forest  domains.     For  1814  there 
will  be  a  deficit  of  807,400,000 
francs;     This  mak^s  part  of  tfae 
above    debt.      The-  expenses    of 
1815,  fixed  at  547,700,000  francs, 
leave  an  Excess  for  that  year  of 
70,800,000  francs.— This  estimate 
may  not  be  perficct ;  but  the  hoa«e 
may  be  satisfied  that  it  has  beibi^ 
it  the  maximum  of  debt  and  t^ 
minim  am  of  receipts,  so  that  no 
danger  can  be  apprehended.  Trance 
possesses  yet  1,400,000  hectares  pf 
rorest  land,  and  the  sale  of  800,000 
IS  proposed,  to  effect  the  payment ' 
of  the  arrears  without  increasing 
the  national '  burthens.    The  pro- 
duce of  the  sale  of  the  property  6f 
the  corporations,  and  other  means, 
if  necessary,  will  also  be  applicable 
to  this  end.     *^The  situation  of 
France,  after  so  many  storms,  ts 
still  promisinfi^.     According  to  the 
last  census,  the  population  was  ^ 
millions.    Dividing  equally  amqng 
all  the  annual  amount  of  the  taxes, 
which  we  take  at  600  millions,,  the 
quota  paid  by  each  is  little  under 
22  francs.     In  England  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes,  not  including 
those  of  Ireland,  has  risen  of  late 
years  to  at  least  60  millions  ster- 
ling, which,  ditided  amon^  1£  mil- 
lions   of   inhabitants,    give    five    - 
pounds  sterling,  or  120  francs,  as 
the  contribution  for  each  iiidivi- 
dual : — ^that  is  to  say,  upwards  of 
five  times  as  much  as  the  amount 
for  each  individual  in  France.— In 
the  United  States  of  America,  the 
receipts  of    the   customs,    whidi 
previous  to  the  two  last  years  of 
war  formed  almost  the  only  re- 
venue, produced  annually  16  mil- 
lions of  dollars.    This  sum  dtyided 
among  seven  millions  of  inhabit* 
ants  gives  about  12  francs  for  each 
mdividual  ^t)0  which  must  be  added 
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the  local  taxes  pecaliar  to  each 
state,  amounting  to  about  1 1  francs 
more,  making"  23  francs  for  each 
individual.  Whence  it  follows  in 
all  respects,  whether  in  population, 
extent  of  territory  or  taxable  pro- 
perty, that  the  advantages  of  France 
over  these  nations  are  great.  These 
relative  approximations  are.  suffi- 
cient to  show  us  the  grounds  of 
confidence  which  remain  for  us, 
^nd  those  which  should  encourage 
an  active  and  industrious-  nation 
like  our  own  to  undertake  with 
,  ardour  all  enterprises  useful  to 
agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
jnerce.  Thus  is  the  question  re- 
specting our  power  to  discharge 
our  burthens  and  to  deliver  our- 
selves from  debts  answered." — The 
prmce  of  Benevehto  then  remarked 
en  the  necessity  of  national  credit, 
which  can  only  exist  under  a  repre- 
sentative and  constituent  govern- 
ment. The  want  of  this,  though 
France  possessed  the  happiest  cli- 
mate and  soil,  and  a  numerous  and 
active  population,  kept  her  be)ow 
her  proper  level.  But  the  exact- 
n^ss  with  which  the  new  govern- 
"  ment  will  fulfill  s^l  its  engngements 
win  give  to  France  a  rtevf  power. 
-r-The  prince  .then  alluded  to  tlie 
systems  of  Englai^d  and  Amenca, 
to  show  the  necessity  and  utilfty  of 
inviolable  fidelity  in  national  >  en- 
gagements—rspoke  of  the  propriety 
c^  establishing  a  sinking  fund  next 
year,  and  then  concluded  thus:— 
**  This  is  a  new  sera,  in  which  the 
•justice  and  moderation  of  the 
prince^  whese  presence  amongst  us 
has  restored  peace  to  the  world, 
will  make  us,  daily;  more  sensible 
to  the  reciprocal  a4 vantages  of  vir- 
tues which  may  be  so  easily  esta- 
blished in  France,  under  the  power- 
ful sanction  of  honour.  And  may 
we  hope  that  the  influence  which 
^e  maiUiers  of  ou^  nation  have  so 


lone  exercised  over  other  people, 
willrender  general  throughout  Eu- 
rope this  moderation,  which  has 
become  more  necessary  than  ever 
to'  the  happiness  of  subjects,  and 
the  glory  of  sovereigns !"  This 
speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMERICA. 

The  British  government,  it  is 
asserted,  in  the  projct  delivered  to 
the  American  commissvoners,  re- 
quired that  the  latter  should  cede 
as  a  new  boundary  to  the  British 
settlements  a  margin  of  thirty 
miles  on  the  southern  side  of  lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie.  Such  an  ampu- 
tation of  territory  would  alienate  a 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York  bor- 
dering on  both  lakes,  a  part  of 
Pennsylvania  extending  to  lake 
Erie,  and  a  portion  c  f  the  western 
country  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  United  States  from 
the  confines  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
fort  of  Miami,  at  the  extremity  of 
lake  Erie.  The  length  of  groiind 
'thus  required  is  upwards  of  500 
miles,  and  thus  more  than  15,000 
square  milo^  must  have  been  sur- 
rendered by  the  republican  agents 
on  their  compliance  with  the  terms 
demanded.  We  are  told,  contrary 
to  what  has  been  stated,  that  Mr. 
Gallatin  and  his  friends  felt  no 
diiEculty  in  thJs  situation  of  things, 
and  that  instead  of  referring  me 
matter,  as  has  been  alleged,  to 
their  government  at  Washington, 
they  took  upon  themselves  of  their 
own  authority  to  declare  that  to 
such  conditions  neither  the  honour 
or  interest  of  America  could  ac- 
cede, apd  that  if  Great  Britain 
persisted  ir\  this  pretension  the  ob- 
ject w^s  fatal,  ^nd  ilie  w^ar  must 
inevitably  continue. 

SPA1N% 

The  king  of  Spain  has  instituted 
s'  a  new 
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a  new  orJer,  called  The  order  of 
fidelity  of  Valancy,  as  a  recom- 
pense to  those  who  adcompanied 
riim  from  Bayonne  when  he  was 
conveyed  into  France. 

RUSSIA. 

According  -to  an  official  cnu- 
fneration^  the  hirths  in  the  Russian 
empire  (of-  the  Greek  church) 
amounted  in  181S  to  1,264',391, 
and  the  deaths  to  971»S58 ;  conse- 
quently the  birAs  exceeded  the 
deaths  by  293,03S.  Among  the 
deaths  the  oldest  person  in  the' ep- 
archy of  Pensasch  was  165— thr<?e 
were  135— one  130— fifteen  125— 
SS.from  115  to  120—53  from  110 
to  115—127  from  1Q5  to  110— 
527  from  100  to  105— 147S  from 
95  to  100—2849  from  90  to  95— 
and  4437  from  85  to  90. 

NEW   OllDEft. 

13.  This' night's  Gazette  an- 
nounces, that  in  consideration  of  the 
distinguished  services  of  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  the  Pyre- 
nees,from  the28thju]y  tothe2dof 
August  1813;  of  the  Nivelle,  on 
the  10th  Nov.  1813;  and  at  the 
-siege  and  capture  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  August  and  September  1813; 
—the  officers  present  on  those  me- 
morable occasions  shall  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  bearing  badges  of  di- 
stinction, in  conformity  to  regula- 
tions published  on  the  7th  Oct.  last ; 
also,  '  that  the  officers  who  were 
present  in  the  former  battles  and 
sieges  in  the  peninsula  shall  receive 
appropriate  badges,  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  services  upon  those 
occasions ;  and,  finally,  that  those 
badges  which  would  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  such  of  the  above  of- 
ficers who*  fell  in,  or  have  died 
since*  the  said  battles  and  sieges, 
shall,  as  a  token  of  respect  for 
tlieir  memories,  be  transmitted  to 


their  respective  families. — Lists  of 
the  officers,  amounting  to  several 
hundreds,  follow  the- respective  an- 
nunciations, which  are  made  by 
the  commander-in-chief  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  orders  of  the  prince  re- 
gent. 

PRISONS. 

,  On  Monday  the  deputation  from 
the  court  of  aldermen,  consisting 
of  sir  John  Perring,  aldermea 
Birch,  Wood,  and  Goodbehere, 
attended  by  George  Dance,  esq* 
architect,  left  town,  on  the  import- 
ant object  of  visiting  Gloucester 
and  other  gaols,  to  ascertain  their 
improved  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  regulations  for  the  new 
debtors'  pnson  now  erecting,  and 
whether  anyind'vhat  alterations 
should  be  adopted  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Newgate  and  other  places 
of  confinement,  viithin  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city ;  for  which  pur- 
pose they  have  been  furnished  with 
an  official  order  from  the  secretary 
of  state. 

OiD   BAILBY. 

16.  No  less  than  five  person! 
were  on  Friday  tried  here  for  the 
dreadful  crime  of 'murder!  They 
were  Jamea-Mitchell,  William  Rol- 
lings, Jedrt  de  Silva,  William  Med- 
gett,  and  Jane  Collins,  who  all 
pleaded  Not  guilty. — Mitchell  was 
the  first  tried,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  ^ary  Ann  Welchman.  ~ 
The  prisoner's  visit  to  miss  W.  in 
Mount-street,  on  the  evening  of 
Aug.  4th,  his  refusing  to-leave  her 
when  desired,  his  being  left  alone  " 
with  her  in  the  room,  the  report 
of  two  pistols  being  heard  shortly 
after,  and  the  scream  of  miss  W., 
her  dead  body  found  lying 
partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  door  of  the  room,  with  two  re- 
cently discharged  pistols  and  a 
man's  hat,  the  window  of  the  room 
opcni  tliough  before  shut"--all  these 
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dbings  were  clearly  shown  ;  and  it 
was  likewise  proved  that,  jnst  at 
•  the  tioie  the  murder  was  commit- 
tedy  a  man  without  a  hat  was  seen 
on  the  pavement  directly  under 
the  room  window,  who  got  \\p  and 
ran  away.  Mr.  Chapman,  the  hat- 
ter, in  Bond-street,  believed  the 
hat  produced  was  the  one  he  sold 
to  the  prisoner  ;  and  a  soldier  in  the 
ffuards  stated  that  the  prisoner  had 
borrowed  a  hat  of  him  tlie  day  after 
the  murder,  saying  that  he  had  lost 
his  in  a  hobble.  It  was  also  proved, 
that  cases  which  suited  tlie  pistols 
'  were  found  in.  the  prisoner's  lodg- 
ings^ as  well  as  a  mould  for  bul- 
lets and  a  key,  all  suiting  the  pis- 
tols. The  prisoner  was  appre- 
hended by  a  farmer  near  Salisbury. 
In  his  defence  the  prisoner  said,  he 
never  had  any  intention  in  his  life 
to  murder  niiss  Welchman ;  the 
pistols  were  not  his,  and  he  went 
down  stairs  with  his  hat.  Mr.  jus- 
tice  Heath,  in  addressuig  the  jury, 
said  that  such  crimes  as  the  pre- 
sentwere  not  committed  in  the  pre- 
seiKe  of  witnesses.  Those  who 
committed  such  offences  did  so. in 
secret,  trusting  that  they  might  es- 
cape detection.  It  was  from  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  that  juries 
imist  judge  in  such  cases.  He  then 
recapitulated  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  left  it  to  the  Jury  to 
say  if  they  could  entertam  any 
doubt  of  the  prisoner's  being  the 
murderer*  The  jury,  witliout  he- 
sitation, found  the  prisoner  Guiltf. 
—The  recorder  thereupon^  imme- 
diately' after  proclamation,  passed 
upon  Dim  the  awful  sentence  of  the 
law,  ordering  him  for  execution  on 
Monday,  and  hi«  body  to  be  deli- 
vered Co  the  surgeons  to  be  dis- 
sected and  anatomized.  The  pri- 
soner was  perfectly  callous  through- 
out ;  and,  when  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced,  bowed  to  the  court,  still 


preserving  tlie  most  'marked  indif- 
ference. 

William  Henry  HoUings  was  in- 
dicted for  the  wilful  murder  of  Eli- 
zabeth Pilcher  on  the  ^th  of  July 
last,    in    Lower  Giosvenor-streett 
where  she  lived  servant  to  Mr.  Gart- 
Wright.    William  Martin,  also  ser- 
vant to   I^r.  Cart  Wright,   proved 
that  about  a  quarter   before  ten 
o'clock  the  prisoner  called  at  Mr, 
Cartwright's  house,  and  inquired 
for  the  dece.ased.  The  witness  call- 
ed her  down  to  him,  and  she  went 
with  hiijl  to  the  outside  of  the  door; 
tliey  seemed  to  be  talking  together, 
and  the  witness  went  into  the  par- 
lour ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  heard 
the  report  of  a  pistol,  followed  by 
a  female  scream  ;  the  witness^  im.- 
icediately  upon  this  went  to  the 
dopr  and  supported  the  deceased, 
who  had  not  then  fallen,  in  his 
arms  ;  the  witness  observed  a  black 
mark,  as  of  gunpowder,  imder  her 
arm.    She  said  something,  but  the 
witness  could  not  understand  her. 
The  witness  led  her  up  the  pas- 
sage ;   the  prisoner  followed  and 
wished  to  k\i&  her,  but  was  not 
permitted.    The  deceased  was  car- 
ried into  tlie  parlour  and  placed  in 
a  chair  ;  some  person  then  tore  her. 
clothes  down,  and  the  wimess  saw 
a  wound,  but  not   much   blood* 
The  deceased  died  on  the  Sunday 
following,  the  pistol  having  been 
fired  on  die  Mcmday.  The  prisoner 
made  no  resistance.     There  wa& 
glass  broken,  lying  at  the  door, 
and  something  spilt^   like  arsenic 
and  water.    Samuel  Lobb,  watch- 
man»  heard  the'report  of  a  pisU)L 
I]e  saw  a  man  standing  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Mr.  Cartwrigbt's  house, 
and  secured  him,  he  having  a  pt«> 
tol  in  his  right  hand.  The  prisonplt 
is  the  nma.    The  witness  laid  bold 
of  the  prisoner,  when  be .  said— • 
«' Don't  be  afraid,  I  sbaf^^t  pom 
away.** 
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away,**  The  prisoner  asked  if  she 
ivas  dead ;  and  said,  *'  Let  me  kiss 
her  cold  lips."  William  Dean, 
constable,  remembered  the  prisooier 
being  brought  to  the  vratdi-house. 
He  got  a  great  deal  of  water ;  he 
vomited  a  good  deal  immediately 
on  his  drinking  the  water.  Their 
attentioa  was  not  called  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  prisoner's  having 
taken  poison,  till  the  next  morning. 
Tlie  pisrol  which  was  fired  had 
burst.  It  was  loaded  with  powder 
and  shot.  Mr.  Heaviside  said  the 
v4)and  in  tlie  side  was  the  cau«?e 
of  her  death.  She  languished  till 
Siinday  morning  following,  and 
then  died.  He  opened  the  body, 
and  found  nearly  SfK)  small  shot  in 
her  liver,  and  nearly  200  more  in 
her  bowels.  In  his  defence,  the 
prisoner  said  he  loved  the  unfor- 
tunate girl,  wad  would  have  done 
for  her  as  for  his  own  child.  He 
never  had  any  intention  to  injure,, 
far  less  to  murder  her ;  and  knew 
or  recollected  no  more  of  that  un- 
itmunate  job,  in  firing  the  pistol, 
than  his  lordship  did.  Richard 
Stone,  of  Swan-place,  Kent-^road, 
proved  that  the  prisoner  had  lodg« 
ed  with  him  for  the  nine  montns 
preceding  the. day  specified  in  the 
indietment,  during  the  greater  part 
of  which  time  he  seemed  to  be  out 
of  his  mind,  particularly  for  the 
last  six  weeks  preceding  the  4th  of 
July  ;  ivs  used  to  fall  out  of  bed  in 
the  night-time,  and  to  be  constant- 
ly  singing  and  hamming  songs 
during  the  night, acting  throughout 
in  an  iiKoherent  manner.  Emma 
Mason,  daughter  to  a  publican  with 
whom  the  prisoner  used  to  break- 
fasCj  said,  the  prisoner  seemed  to 
her  to  be  out  of  his  mind.  James 
Cowan  knew  the  prisoner  three 
vears  ago,  and  then  he  thought 
ntm  out  of  his  mind.  Robert 
Cooper  had  known  the  prisoner 


seven  years ;  the  general  opinion 
of  the  neighbourhood  was»  that  the 
prisoner  was  insane.  The  priaoner 
was  formerly  clerk  in  the  o/fiee  of 
the  collectors  of  excise^  but  from 
which  situation  he  had  ,been  sus- 
pended for  the  last  three  months. 
Mrs.  Bennet,  who  lived  near  the 
pT'isoner,  thought  him  a  yery  in^ 
sane  m:in  indeed.  He  had  jnade 
love  to  her,  though  she  was  the 
mother  of  six  children  and  a  mar- 
ried woman.  Mr.  baron  Grajuun 
particularly  desired  the  jury  to  co»- 
sider  wliether  the  taking  of  the  poi- 
son was  not  the  necessary  conco* 
mitant  of  the  desperate  resolution 
the  prisoner  iiad  tSiken  to  deprive 
the  young  woman  of  her  life*  k 
being  to  be  remarked  that  he  afoer- 
wards  took  the  most  effectual 
means  to  get  quit  of  it.  The  feel- 
ings of  ifritadon  which  seized  opoxv 
the  minds  of  some  persons  when 
their  passions  were  disappointed^ 
were  very  different  indeed  from 
tliat  total  incapacity  of  judging  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  whidi  covld 
alune  operate  as  an  excuse  for  the 
commission  of  offences  of  this  kind. 
From  considering  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  produced  on  the  part  of 
Uie  prisoner,  he  could  by  no  means 
think  that  it  vent  to  make  oat  a  de- 
cided madness,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fact  of  his  having  beeit 
continued  till  within  these  three 
months  in  an  office  where  the 
greatest  accmacy  was  requited, 
went  far  to  negative.  If  the  jury 
shoidd  think  this  act  the  cflfect  of  , 
confirmed  disease  and  disorder  of 
mind,  they  would  acquit  the  pri- 
soner. If,  on  the  other  hand,  tney 
thought  that  he  had  suffered  his 
disappointment  so  to  operate  upon 
his  mind  as  to  work  him  up  to  the 
conAmissiOn  of  the  desperate  ^ct> 
they  would  6nd  him  Guilty.  If 
smidcn  irritation  arising  from  dis. 
appointed 
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appointed  hopes  or  desires  were  to 
be  esteemed  a  sufficient  justification 
of  acts  of  this  kind»  we  might  ex- 
pect such  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
consequence  of  every  untoward  oc- 
currence in  common  life.  The 
jury,  after  a  few  minutes  consider- 
ation, found  the  prisoner  Guilty. — 
On  being  asked  what  he  had  to  say 
why  I  he  court  should  not  pass  sen- 
tence upon  him  to  die,  the  prisoner 
acknowledged  the  enormity  of  his 
crime*  and  the  justice  of  the  pu- 
nishment to  which  he  was  to  be 
sentenced,  hoping  that  his  example 
would  operate  as  a  ^warning  to 
others.  He  trusted,  as  to  himself, 
diat  he  had  made  his  peace  with, 
and  he  felt  confident  that  his  soul 
would  be  saved  by,  a  merciful  God, 
through  the  incercession  of  our 
'Redeemer. — The  awful  -sentence 
of  the  law  was  then  passed  upon 
him,  which  he  heard  with  the  ut- 
most composure  and  resignation, 
and,  bowing  to  the  court,  was  led 
out  of  the  dock. 

Jean  de  Sylva  was  indicted,  in 
one  count,  for  the  wilful  murder 
of  John  Davis,  so  long  ago  as  the 
month  of  December  1810.  In  an- 
gler count,  Davis  was  charged,  to 
have  been  murdered  by  one  Anto- 
nio Cardoza,  and  the  prisoner  »to 
have  been  present,  aiding  and  as- 
sisting Cardoza.  The  deceased 
and  a  brother  of  his  l^ad,  on  the 
day  specified  in  the  indictment, 
been  walking  together  in  Nightin- 
gale-lane, they  being  watermen, 
when  they  fell  Jn  with  some  women 
of  the  town.  Not  being  very  cordial 
with  tliese  ladies,  one  of  them  ran 
into  a  public-house  in  tlie  neigh-^ 
bourhood,  and  called  out  for  Car- 
doza. Cardo7a9  (he  prisoner,  and 
several  others  came  out  in  conse- 
quence of  this  call,  and  an  imme- 
diate attack  was  made  by  the  party  • 
from  tlie  house  upon  the  two  bro* 


thers  on  the  outside.  The  prisoner 
at  first  attacked  the  brother  of  the 
deceased,  whom  he  wounded  with 
a  knife  ;  he  was  quickly,  however, 
called  oflF  to  the  assistance  of  Car- 
doza, who  had  in  the  mean  time 
wounded  the  deceased,  and  of 
which  wound  he  died.  Cardoza 
alone  being  secured,  was  afterwards 
tried,  found  guilty,  aad  suffered 
for  this  murder.  The  brother  of 
the  deceased,  having  been  princi- 
pally instrumental  in  the  cqnviction 
of  Cardoza,  being  afraid  of  the 
vengeance  of  Cardoza's  countr^l^ 
men,  resolved  to  quit  his  peaceful 
occupation  of  a  waterman  ;  he  ac* 
cordingly  went  on  board  of  an  In- 
diaman. '  As  fate  would  have  it» 
he  at  China  went  on  board  the  ship 
called  the  Sir  Charles  Grant,  where 
he  met  with  the  prisoner,  whona  h^ 
instantly  recognised  as  one  of  his 
brother's  murderers:  the  prisoner 
seemed  also  to  recognise  Davis, 
and  covered  his  face.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  brother  of  the  de* 
ceased  again  saw  the  prisoner  in  one 
of  the  ports  of  the  ship,  asked  if 
his  name  was  not  De  Sylva,  and, 
on  betn^  answered  in  the  affirma* 
tive,  said,  «*  You  are  the  man  who 
killed  my  brother  ;'*  to  which  the 
prisoner  answered,  "I  wish  I. had 
killed  you  also."  The  brother  of 
the  deceased,  however,  had  the 
prisoner  taken  into  custody,  arid 
brought  home  for  trial.  Mr.  jus- 
tice Dampier  doubted,  if  any  part 
of  the  evidence  brought  home  to 
the  prisoner  die  offence,  either  of 
murder  or  of  participation  in  muTf 
der,  as  he  could  not  be  sup|)bsed 
to  be  cognizant  of  Cardoza's  inteur 
tion  to  comnAt  murder.  The  jurj- 
declared  themselves  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  it  did  not,  and  found  the 
prisoner— Not  guilty. 

Edward  Medgett  was  then  in* 
dieted  for  the  wilful  muder  of  Mar- 
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Mret,  iH^vife,  In  the  |>artdi  of  S<« 
&eorg#,  Hanover- square^  on  the 
-fich  of  June  last.  It  ajipearcd  thaC 
tke  deceased  having  been  oot  with 
«  party,  returned  kome  in  a  state  of 
intoxication ;  j^t  wished  to  retam 
to  the  party,  VbicK  her  husband 
opposed,  and 'on  her  persisting  in 
her  intention,  unadrisedly  gave  her 
a  kick  or  two  on  a  particular  part 
of  her  bod  7;  where  there  had  pre- 
Tiously  been,  though  unknown  to 
him,  an  enlargement '  of  a  promi* 
nent  veift  The  kitks  thus  giveny 
in  ^  opinion  of  medical  men,  pro- 
duced a  hemorrhage,  which  occa- 
«toned  the  death  of  the  woman,  but 
^rhjch  would  not  hate  fcAlowed 
had  it  not  been  from  (he  otherwise 
dfiseased  state  of  the  pans.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  jury,  by  the  re- 
rpmniendationof  the  learned  j«dge, 
found  die  prisoner  GoHty  ot  man- 
«l9Ughter. 

GUSAT   STOilM. 

.^.  This  evening  a  storm  of 
Aimder,  accompanied  by  very  ru 
▼M  ligfatnit^,  passed  orer  Glou. 
tester;  a«d  the  tempest  was  felt 
in  Its  extreme  rage  at  no  very  re- 
mote distance.  Between  North- 
ieach  and  Burford,  the  mail«coach 
thence  to  London  was  literally  en- 
vdoped  m  flame.  The  coachman 
lost  all  command  of  the  horses,  the 
leaders  were  twice  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  stone  quarries  by  the  side  of 
the  road  ;  and  the  coach  was  only 
prevented  from  upsetting  by  the  ex- 
tntf>rdinary  attention  and  exettions 
of!  ^e  guard,  who  led  the  horses 
sevend  tniles  to  jceep  them  in  the 
track.  Hw  awful  flashes  <^  light* 
Tijng  aifectal  die  passengers,  driver^ 
mia  guard,  as  weH  as  the  horses, 
almost  to  bfifidness ;  and  k  was  a 
considerable  time  before  they  re^ 
corv«rad  the  perfect  use  of      " 
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On  reaching  Barford*  die  inhabit* 
ants  tibf^ored  them  .to  stop  till  the 
^olenceof  the  tempest  sfaovld  sub- 
sidt;   but  not  having*  to  duuigie 
horses  there»  the  coadiman  sacri- 
ficed safety  to  duty,  and  went  on. 
After  ascending  the  hill  heyoad 
that  town,  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  cries  of  a  number  of  f>6rsons  kt 
distress ;  and  on  approaching iieaxer» 
found  the  Gioucester  heavy  c<UGh 
upset,   with   eighteen  passengarf, 
men,  women,    and  childi>en,   im^ 
ploring  help  ill  the  motst  piteone 
terms.  A  man  was  in  consequence 
aent  back  on  horseback  to  linfotd 
for  assistance;  and  chaices  cavne 
from  thence  very  soon,  widi  a  sfif- 
geon  and  other  persons,  who  x«iw 
^ietvd  «very  aid  in  dieir  powfri 
but  happily  no  material  persofMd 
injury  had  been  sustained  by  fliiij 
of  diese  distressed  people,  who  iMpre 
<)ii«ckly  enabled   to  pursse  dieir 
joumev.  Afoer  the  mail  ajRtinpro^ 
ceeoed,  a  baM  of  fire  frU  im  the 
road,  wfdiin  a  few  yards  4|f  ^ 
ooach,  hut   providentally  without 
occasioning  any  damage.     It  vas 
halt-^MSt  cw^lvebefore  dieyreadked 
Oxford*  at  whipfa  tiaie  the  teifijiest 
HaH  ahsited ;  and  they  tfina^ly  got  to 
LfOJidbnthree  hours  a/tier  their  usual 
period.    The  same  storm  seems  t-o 
have  taken  a  very -extensive  range 
The  leaders  of  one  of  the  Exeter 
coaches  were  struck  down  by  the 
lightning   befween    Bridport  and 
waiidford,  when   the  coachman, 
leaping  from  the  box  to  endeavour 
to  pre;vent  ill  consequences,  broke 
his  leg.    And  a  fire-ball  fi^i  upon 
«  baney-mow  at  Compton^  near 
Sherborne,    which    it   destroyed. 
The  lightning  also  set  Gsce  to  a 
bHrn^  at  Hellingsiey,  Sussex,  con- 
taining three  loads  of  wheat  and 
$0  quarters  of  oats,  the  -ifdiole  <if 
whidiy  together  with  two  lodges 
and'A  scaUoy  were  consumed. 

(K)  CAPTAIM 
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CAPTAIN    BAJLCLAT* 

A  £Ourt  martial  was  lately  held 
at  Portsmoiidi,  on  board  the  Gla- 
diator, for  the  trial  of  captain  R. 
H.  Barclay,  his  remaining  officers 
and  men,  for  the  loss  of  the  squa- 
dron of  British  gun-hoats  on,  lake  > 
Erie.  It  appeared  from  the  evi- 
dence that  captain  Barclay  joined 
his  command  with  a  lieutenant,  a 
surgeon,  and  nineteen  rejected  sea- 
^nen  of  the  lake  Ontario  squadron  ; 
that  he  dispatched  to  sir  James  Yeo 
«in  account  of  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  vessels ;  and  that  they  were 
then  all  blockaded  in  Amherstburg, 
where  general  Proctor's  army  was 
stationed,  by  the  Afherican  flotilla, 
lie  subsequently  received  reinforce- 
ments which  increased  his  force  to 
150  British  seamen,  the  remainder 
being  Canadians  and  soldiers.  The 
enemy's  force  doubled  his.  Being- 
Gojnpelled  to  sail  from  Amherst- 
burg to  endeavour  to  open  a  com- 
intlnication  with  Long  Point^  an 
fngagement  took  place,  the  result 
of  which  is  well  known,  the  whole 
squadron  having  been  takto.  Sir 
James  Yeo,  in  his  letter  to  ad- 
miral Warren,  states  that,  in  his 
opinion,  captain  Barclay  was  wrong 
to  sail  from  Amherstburg  ;  in  con- 
seauence  of  which  this  court  mar- 
tial took  place.  The  court  pro- 
nounced the  following  sentence: 
"  Tha€  the  capture  of  nis  majesty's 
late  squadron  was  caused  by-  the 
very  defective  m^ans  captain  Bar- 
clay possessed  to  equip  them  on 
lake  Erie  ;  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  able  seamen,  whom  he 
had  repeatedly  .and  earnestly  re- 
quested of  sir  James  Yeo  to  be  sent 
to  him  ;  the  very  great  superiority 
of  force  of  the  enemy  to  the  British 
squadron;  and  the  unfortunate 
eatjy  fall  of  the  superior  officer^  in 
the'  action."  The  court,  after  great 
ptaisp  of  the  skill  and  gallantry 


displayed  by  captain  Barclay,  b^s 
officers  and  men,  adjudged  them 
to  be  honourably  acquitted.  Cap- 
tain Barclay  appeared  with  one 
arm  amputated  ;  the  other  so  dan^ 
gerously  wounded  as  to  be  suspend- 
ed in  bandages  ;  part  of  his  thigh 
cut  away  by  a  cannon-shot ;  and 
five  other  wounds. . 

^  FRANCB. 

Paris^  &fi.  18. 
By  an  ordinance  of  the  king  it  • 
is  decreed,  that  all  crim^ls  under 
the  age  of  twenty  shall  be  takei^ 
from  the  various  prisons  in  Pari$ 
and  the  neighbourmg  departments^ 
and  be  collected  into  one  prison* 
over  which  a  director-general  shall 
be  appointed.  —  The  celebrated 
duke  de  la  Rochefoucault.has  beei^ 
appointed  to  this  office.— -The  ide^ 
of  separating  sexes  and  ages  {a 
prisons,  ana  of  proportioning  th^ 
ric;our  of  detention  and  the  severitx 
of  treatment  to  the  nature  of  of- 
fences, is  undoubtedly  most  happy, 
and  humanity  ca^nnot  fail  to  ap- 
plaud it  ;  but  the  project  of  refonii#» 
mg  criminals,  of  correcting  their 
evil  thoughts,  of  mending  tneir  vi- 
cious habits,  and  of  impressing 
them  with  the  desire  of  *a  betfer 
xnozality  and  conduct;  this  project, 
we  say,  is  infinitely  better :  it,  can 
only  arise  in  a  very  estperiencea 
mind,  and  a  generous  and  tender 
heart;  and  those  who  have  studied 
the  first  experiments,  who  have  fol- 
lowed thedetails,  andwhohavecon* 
ceivcd  the  possibility  and.  the  design 
of  repeating  .thems  a^  of  natural- 
ising thei^  in,  other  climates,  as- 
suredly possess  the  same  *  quali- 
ties, and  are  entitled^to  the  ..same 
praises*  ^  The  Englisti^.a^d  parti- 
cularly the  Americans,  haye  made 
in  this  respect  attempts  worthy  of 
admiration,  and  which  are,  one  #£ 
the  hgp^est  effects  of  the  ^erfec- 
.  '  \      .    tioB 
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tioD  of  the  socml  art.  The  work 
of  M«  the  duke  de  X>iancoart  (now 
duke  de  la  Kochefoucault)  describes 
the  methods  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  to  re- 
store to  morality  the  hardened  of-' 
fenders  who  generally  occupy  pri- 
sons, and  to  introduce  insensibly 
into  their  souls  the  seeds  of  honesty 
and  virtue:  That  generous  patriot, 
who  devoted  himself  in  his  travels 
to  the  study  ^of  wise  institutions 
and  useful  practices,  with  a  view  to 
ennch  hfcountry  with  them,  after 
having,  communicated  to  France 
the  experiments  and  proceedings  of 
Jenner  in  vaccination,  after  having 
contributed  to  excite  an  enthusiasm 
for  this  discovery,  which  he  has 
more  than  any  other  person  contri- 
buted to  spread,  has  also  had  the 
idea  of  trying  in  France  the  power 
of  habit  and  regulation  over  the 
passions  of  men,  and  of  discover- 
ing to  what  extent  treatments  wisely 
combined  can*  soften  die  most  re- 
fractory and  violent  dispositions. 
He  was  well  assured  of  being  se- 
conded in  such  an  undertaking  by 
thf  wise  and  benevolent  minister, 
who  combines  in  his  great  depart- 
ment the  establishments  both  of 
charity  and  of  prisons,-  and  was 
equally  sure  of  seehig  a  project  so 
usefiil  to  mankind  sanctioned  and 
protected  by  a  wise  and  humane 
monarchy  who  condescends  to  re- 
gard even  the  lowest  classes,  and  to 
whom  nothing  that  affects  huma- 
Aity  Is  a  stranger. 

'U4i;ton  garden. 
25* -On  Monday,  James  George 
Sent  pie  Lisle,  better  knoWn  by  the 
name  of  maji^r  Semple,  was  brought 
up,  charged  with  defrauding  Henry 
Grammar,  who  keeps  a  cheese- 
monger's shop  in  Devonshire-street, 
Queen-KjUare^  of  two  pieces  of  ba- 
con aad  a  lump  of  butter. 


Hfenry  Grammar,  a  boy,  was  in 
his  father's  shop  when  the  prisoner 
came  in  ;  he  was  positive  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  the  man ; 
after  the  prisoner  bought"  the  but- 
ter and  bacon,  he  left  the  shop, 
and  witness's  mother  tied  it  up  and 
sent  him  with  it.     As  witness  was* 
carrying  the  parcel  home,  he  met 
the    prisoner  waiting  for  him   in 
Cross^street ;  .  the  prisoner  walked  • 
before  witness  to  No.  42,  and  when . 
he  came  to  the  door  he  pulled  the 
first-floor  bell,  and  gave  a  double 
knock  at  the  door,  which  was  open- 
ed by  the  lady  of  the  house/    The 
prisoner  walked  in,  and  taking  the 
parcel  out  of  witness's  hand,  who. 
was  standing  outside,  he  bid  him  go 
home  arid  bring  six-penny  worth 
of  eggs,   and    on  his  return  he 
should  be  paid  for  all,  and  imme^ . 
diately  the  door  was  shut. — Wit-  . 
ness  went  home,  and  returned  again 
with  the  eggs  ;   he  knocked  at  the 
door,  which  was  opened  by  the 
lady  of  the  house ;  he  inquired  for 
the  gentleman,  to  whom  he  deliver- 
ed the  bacon  and  butter,  and  she  in- 
formed him  that  he  did  not  livci  there» 
neither  did  she  know  him;  that  after 
he  came  in  he  inquired  for  a  gen- 
tleman,  saying  Is  not  this  King- 
street  ?  She  informed  him  it  was  not ; 
on  which  the  prisoner  begged  par* 
don,  saying  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  immediately  went  off.  The  pri- 
soner regretted  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  was  not  present,  and  also  that  . 
he  was  unfortunate  in  being  taken 
for  some  other  person  who  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  him  in  every 
respect ;  for  the  truth  of  which  he* 
appealed    to  one   of  the  officers. 
Read  senior,  saying  that  he  was. 
sworn  toby  several  respectable  per- 
sons at  the  pubUc  office  in  Bow- 
street,  to  have  committed  an  ofiFence, 
when  at  the  same  time  he  lay  in 
an  hospital  on  the  Upper  Rhine. — 
CTC  2)  Other 
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Other  chains  have  nnce  boen 
brought  tgainst  the  mjijor,  vAkkh 
bave'not  yet  been  determined. 

OCTOBER. 

ikMlRfCA  AN*  THE  WCSt  INDIES. 

The  \es$  Sustained  at  Washing- 
toa  turns  out,  "upon  Ini^estTgacion, 
to  be  mudi  greatef  than  was  ac 
first  imaginecT  It  is  ascertained,. 
that  fmmediatelf  prior  to  the  un- 
expected arriral  of  our  troops*  the 
navy-yard  was  in  the  most  com- 
plete order,  an4  filled  with  all  kinds 
ef  naval  stores ;  the  store-houses 
y^tt  well  built,  and  mtended  to 
have  been  4re*proof.  Their  erec- 
tion, with  that  of  the  yard,  had  cost 
riw  American  government  not  less 
than  one  miUton  sterling*  There 
were  imniense  ouantittcs  of  aM  sorts 
of  timber,  oak  piank,  masts;  &c.  &c* 
'OfKve  oak  and  cedar,  there  was 
Mificicnt  to  build  six  sail  of  men  of 
war  $  and  in  one  single  warehouse 
*eet  topper  of  different  thicknesses, 
whidi  was  xx)lled  in  England,  and 
bad  bet*n  purchased  by  the  "Ame- 
.  rican  government,  previous  to  the 
FTWnt  "war,  for  full  800,0()C/.  Of 
canvass  thei^  was  a  stock  sufficient 
to  stioply  at  least  a  seven-years* 
rmti  hemp  and  cordage  were  also 
in  great  abundance,  as  were  pitch, 
tar,  oils,  paints,  and  all  other  re- 
qrvWtes  for  finishincr  ships.  Close 
at  hand  was  the  only  cannon  foun- 
dwy  in  the  Unhed  Slates,  with 
great  nambera  of  cannon,  anc'iors, 
*«.  ready  made.  The  general 
worn  whose  inspection  and  report 
Aew  particnlars  were  minutelf  as- 
4Sertained,  is  a  profrssional  judge 
of  the  value  of  tins  arsenal  and  its 
ernitentc,  the  loss  of  which  to  the 
Aaierican  government  he  esQ« 
mates  at  three  millions  netlmg. 

MUXDER*' 
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atrocious  murder  was  comiBttted 

on  Elizabeth  Dobbins,  a  poor  wash* 
erwotnan,  refiidrng  at  MiQfidd 
Farm,  Milliield«lane,  Krnttsh^own. 
About  three  o'clock,  James  Dol» 
bins,  the  husband  of  the  deceased» 
and  a  turncock  of  St.  Pancnu>  re« 
turned  home  from  his  work.  On 
entering  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  he  discovered  his  wife  lying 
on  the  floor;  at  a  shoit  distanor 
from  her  he  perceived  a  kitchen 
poker,  which  was  considerably  best, 
and  covered  with  \Aooii  having 
evidently  been  the  iastrucDent  with 
which  the  wound  on  his  wife  had 
been  infttcted.  The  wretched  man 
immediately  lifted  u^  h<s  wife,  and 
placed  her  on  a  chair.  On  exa« 
mining  her  head,  he  fouitd  it  laid 
open  horn  her  right  eye  to  the  back } 
tiieskuU  fractured  dreadful!  y«  Life 
was  still  remaining,  but  littW  hopts 
of  recovery  could'  be  entertaned. 
He  went  out  to  proctire  asststance* 
and  found  a  man  in  the  custodf  of 
James  Seel,  from  whom  he  Icomt 
they  had  taken  him  in  a  field  neat 
the  spot,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hioroas 
Greenwood^  on  suspicion  of  having 
stolen  two  bundles  which  he  had 
in  hrs  possession.  Dobbins  com^ 
municated  the  horrible  scene  he  had 
discovered  in  his  own  hoose»  and 
h  was  concluded  that  the  prifloaoer 
was  the  murderer.  Tliey  convey- 
ed him  before  Mr.  Xvers,  magistrate 
in  Kentish^tovkrn,  who  imtesd^tcd 
th«  circumstancts.#-James  Sea  de- 
posed,^that  as  he  was  at  work  ara 
uew  well,  sinking  in  Mill  field-lane, 
he  saw  the  prisoner  pass  him^  witb  a 
bundle  trnder  liis  aitn,  with  which 
he  crosaed  the  foot  of  Highgaw* 
hill  into  Mr.  Greenwood's  ieli. 
Soepecting  from  the^autioos  Mode 
«f  his  proceoding,  chat  he  had  not 
ditained  the  propeitf  lioneicty,  he 
fiaUawed  kirn  4  mui  on  oown^  i^ 
to  hipi  fa»  ftaad  liini  «a«iiung 
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iht  handle,  whfeh  appeared  to  con- 
tain wearing  apparel.  He  asked 
him  ho^  he  had  come  by  them,, 
and  he  said  he  had  bought  them 
of  a  gipsy  for  Sti.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  acV:ount,  he  took  him  into 
custody,  and  was  conducting  him 
towards  the  road,  when  Dobbins 
met  them,  and  informed  the  wic- 
nesff  of  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
Dobbins  then  examined  th^  bundle, 
and  perceiired  that  ic  contained 
£lothes  which  his  wife  had  received 
to  wash.— Elizabeth  Jones  deposed, 
tiiat  she  had  washed  for  the  deceas« 
ed  part  of  the  clothes  contained  in 
the  bundle  found  on  die  prisoner. 
fr?Thomas  Oliver,  of  the  Bull  and 
I^ast  public-house,  deposed,  that 
two  shirts,  which  were  fourid  in 
the  bundle,  were  bis,  and  had  been 
sent  to  the  deceased  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  being  washed*  In 
the  bundle  was  also  found  a  biil 
of  clothes  washed,  which  was' in 
the  hand- writing  of  the  deceased. 
«*f?George  Hemming,  an  assistant 
to  Mr.  Sandys,  surgeon,  in  Kentish- 
town,  deposed,  that  having  heard 
of  tlie  catastrophe,  he  went  to  the 
premises  of  the  deceased,  and  ex- 
iimined  the  wound.  She  was  quite 
dead,  and  he  h:id  no  douht  her 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  blow 
from  the  poker  found  by  Jier  hus- 
band on  the  Hoor^  or  some  such 
weapon.— Mr.  M.  Vis^ier,  who  had 
also  examined  the  deceased,  corro* 
borated  this  -testimony,  and  pro- 
duced three  pieces  of  the  skull,  and 
also  the  poker,  which  was  bent  and 
bloody.  The  prisoner  having  been 
preyioiisly  searched,  the  contents 
of  his.  pockets  were  produced ;  diey 
consisted  of  a  tobacco-box,  and  a 
discharge  from  his  majesty's  ship 
tlie  Gladiator  of  Portsmouth,  of  a 
mtn  named  Thomas  Sharp,  de** 
saibinr  him  as  5  feet  ^  inches  and 
»  hfitf  high,  «f  a  Ujcht  complentgni 
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and  with  a  mole  mpon  hit  ri^bi 
cheek.  The  prisoner,  on  hearing 
this  part  of  the  charge  read,  said 
his  naroe  was  Thomas  Sharp,  an4 
pointed  out  the  mole:  he  neither 
denied  nor  affirmed  his  guilt*  Mr» 
Iven,  under  all  the  circumstancest 
considering  there  ^ras  littk  doubt  of 
the  prisoner's  guilt,  committed  him 
to  Coldbath-helds  prison.  The 
prisoner  was  dressed  in  a  fastion 
jacket ;  lie  was  bound  with  ropes,  an^ 
guarded  by  the  constables  and  th9 
person  by  whom  he  was  apprehend* 
ed  to  tlie  place  of  his  confinement' 
— The  offender  is  said  to  be  a  ns^ 
tive  of  I^ayton  in  Essex.  He  hat 
been  long  known  to  the  polic*  offi* 
cers  as  a  notorious  character,  and 
was  only  last  session  dischargfd 
from  the  New  Prison,  Clcrkenwellf 
where  he  had  been  confined  twel^  ^ 
months  f  }r  a  riot*  When  his  time 
had  expired,  and  he  had  obtained 
his  discharge,  he  observed. to  the 
turnkey,  that  when  he  d«d  any 
thing  again,  he  w<mld  do  it  capw 
tally.  Keid  senior,  of  Hatfion-gar> 
den,  immediately  recognised  him  t 
when  he  confessed  to  him,  that  after 
he  had  committed  die  murder  he 
was  going  on  h>s  journey  to  Lon- 
don; but  seeing  liim,  h^  Crossed  the 
fields,  where  he  was  taken  by  8ee)» 
the  bricklayer.  He  gave  Up  tlie 
jacket  he  had  on  when  he  comniitr 
ted  the  murder  to  Reid ;  i^  is 
sprinkled  over  with  the  blood  of 
the  deceased.  [  He  was  afterwards 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed* 
When  sentence  wa^  paasad  upM 
him,  he  replied  to  the  judge,  that  he 
hoped  the  curse  of  God  would  latt 
upon  him,  and  upon  his  poeteritjr 
for  ever.] 

FASHIONABLE    SMUGGLERS.  . 

8.  The  foUowing   circomstanoe 

took  place  on  Saturday  weok:-^ 

**  On  ^e  arrival  of  the  Dover  mail- 
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coach  at  Rochester,  on  it$  way  to 
town,  the  guard  was  unexpectedly 
arid  peremptorily  called  upon  by 
Sharp,  the  custom-boase  officer,  to 
deliver  up  an  official  parcel  in  bis 
care,  addressed  r o  tbe  right  honour- 
able lord  C<istlereagh,  purporting 
to  be  from  his  giace  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  This  the  guard,  with 
much  fear  and  reluctance,  complied 
with  :  it  was  instantly  opened,  and 
found,  instead  of  important  dis- 
patches, to  contain  many  small 
valuable  packages  of  contraband 
articles,  addressed  to  distinguished 
persons  in  this  country.  Sharp's 
seizure  of  course  was  made,  but 
be  allowed  the  mail  to  con- 
tinue its  Journey/' — The  ladies 
cf  many  of  our  "  distinguished  per- 
sons** are  said  to  have  of  late  cul- 
tivated a  peculiar  taste  for  these 
prohibited  articles.  There  has 
been  for  some  time  a  story  abroad, 
of  the  seizure,  on  the  coast,  of  a 
carriage  and  horses  belonging  to 
the  lady  of  a  high  legal  character, 
upon  some  charge  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

rULUIMATING    BALLS. 

14^.  On  Monday,  C.  Piaiica,  of 
Exeter  'Change,  was  summoned  on 
an  information  laid  against  him, 
for  selling  to  Lavender  the  officer 
six  fire  balls,  called  **  fulminating 
peas,'*  which  being  thrown  on  the 
ground  with  force,  or  pressed' by 
tne  foot,  explode  with  a  great  noise. 
The  information  was  under  the  act 
of  William,  which  makes  it  5L  pe- 
nalty "  to  sell,  or  expose  to  sale, 
serpents,  •  rockets,  or  other  fire- 
works.*' 

Mr,  Fielding  premised,  that  the 
act  was  to  prevent  the  mischief 
which  resulted  from  fireworks,  the 
preamble  stating,  that  people  had 
lost  their  lives  by  **  serpents,  rock- 
ets, and  other  fireworks.'*.    As  far 


as  the  mischievous*  quality  went, 
these  fulminating  peas  came  within 
the  meaning  cf  the  acr ;  bii*  it  was 
a  question  de  erving  ro-  sideratlon, 
whether  these  halls  could  be  called 
**  fireworks.*' 

Mr.  Brinkes,  optician,  Strand^ 
stated,  that  although  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Pianca,  he  felt  interested 
for  an  ingenious  fnreis^ner,  whoivas 
at  present  abroad.  He  would  un- 
dertake to  prove  that  these"  balls 
or  peas  could  not  be  called  6re- 
works ;  and  to  demonstrate  this, 
the  opinions  of  three  counsel  had 
been  taken,  who  stated  that  the 
articles  did  not  come  within  xh€ 
meaning  of  the  act  of  William; 
There  was  nothing  like  fire  in  them, 
for  their  explosion  would  not  ignite 
gur.powder.  He  would  prove  this 
by  an  experiment.  [Here  one  of 
tlie  peas  was  thrown  with  violence 
on  the  giound,  which  exploded  widi 
a  flash.] 

The  magistrate  interrupted  the 
experiments,  observing,  chat  the 
flame  which  they  had  seen  must  suf- 
ficiently have  satisfied  their  miods 
They  required  no  terrible  experi- 
ments. 

Mr.  Bankes  said  that  there  were 
various  sort's  of  fire  or  flame,  gal- 
vanic, electric,  &c. ;  and  according 
to  the  present  doctrine,  the  sun  it* 
self,  which  looked  like  flame  and 
imparted  heat,  was  not  fire. 

Mr.  Fielding  observed,  that  the 
act  did  not  restrict  itself  to  articles 
made  of  gunpowder,  for  it  never 
mentioned  gunpowder — it  spoke  of 
**  fire- works."  It  contemplated  the 
genus  generalissimum  of  fire — 
every  species  of  fire  that  the  rhe* 
mist's  power  conld  produce.  If 
these  peas  produced  fire,  they  came 
within  the  acr.  But  how  was  fire 
defined?  Johnson  called  it  "  the 
igneous  element  ;'*  and  in  the  pre- 
sent inistance  the  iraeaus  element 
^-^  had 
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Imd  been  elicited— there  had  been 
produced  an  j^ited  spark.  The 
proof  of  that  fact  was  enough. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  asked  to  what  use 
these  balJs  could  be  turned  ? 

Mr.  Bankes  replied,  that  they 
could  he  of  no  use.  But  to  de- 
nionstrsue  die  fact  that  they  did 
not  procluce  an  ignited  spark,  as  the 
magistrates  imagined,  he  wished 
to  try  the  experiment  which  he  was 
before  going  to  make,  namely,  to 
explode  one  of  the  balls  surrounded 
with  gunpowder,  which  explosion 
would  not  ignite.  The  experiment 
had  been  successfully  tried  over 
and  over  again,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, in  the  presence  of  sir  H, 
Davy.  [Mr.  B.  then  pulled  out  of 
his  pocket  a  canister  of  gunpowder^ 
for  the  purpose  of  exploding  a  ball 
in  the  centre  of  it,  to  show  that  its 
explosion  would  not  ignite  powder ! 
but  the  magistrates  would  not  al- 
low the  experimeilt.  Mr.  B,  how- 
ever tried  it  on  a  smaller  scale, 
by  folding  about  half  an  ounce  of 
powder  in  a  paper,  inclosing  at  the 
j.imetime  a  pea,  and  then  pressed 
the  paper  with  the  foot,  when  the 
ball  exploded,  at  the  same  time  ig- 
niting the  gunpowder,  and  bum* 
ing  the  paper  !  !] — Mr.  Bankes, 
after  having  thus  refuted  himself, 
stated,  that  he  must  give  up  the 
defence  of  the  balls ;  but  assured 
the  magistrates,  that  he  felt  so  con- 
vhiced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
♦asserted,  that  he  would  willingly 
have  exploded  one  of  the  balls  in 
the  centre  of  a  barrel  of  gunpow* 
der! 

The  nriagistratQs  thinking  further 
proof  could  not  b^  desired,  pro- 
nounced the  party  convicted — Pe- 
nalty 5/. 

POST-OFFICE, 

1 S.  Information  has  for  '  some 
time  been  received  that  it  was  in 


contemplation  d[z  g9iQg  of  thieves 
to  rob  the  general  post"o6ice,  and 
carry  oflF  the  contents  of  the  iron 
chest  in  the  receiver»general*s  oflSce* 
whicii  frequently  contained  notes 
to  the  amount  o{]  from  ^welve  to 
eighteen  thousand  pounds.  leaven- 
der  and  Vickery  (discovered  the  plan: 
but  the  officers  of  the  post-office 
treated  it  as  impracticable,  kdideven 
chimerical,  every  door,  plape,  and 
lock,  being  deemed  so  thoroughly 
secure,  the  locks  being  the  best  thac 
can  be  made.  There  appears  to- 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  post* 
office  has  been  entered,  several 
locks,  and  even  that  of  the  iron 
chest,  opened,  the  contents  exa- 
mined, but  nothing  taken  out,  the 
booty  ncft  being  deemed  sufficiently  ^ 
large  to  take  away,  and  that  this 
was  all  done  withoiwt  the  least  sus* 
picioQ  or  discovery  bv  the  officers 
of  the  post-office. — Friday  was  the 
day  appointed  to  convince  Mr, 
Freeling,  Mr.  Parkin,  and  other 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  ppst- 
office,  of  the  possibility  aS  well  as 
the  practicability^of  passing  all  the 
locks,  indudir^g  the  iron  chest, 
without  usin^  any  violence.  La- 
vender and  Vickery  attended  at  the 
office  for  that  purpose  j  «nd  having 
discovered  the  gang  of  thieves  who 
were  to  have  effected  the  robbery 
in  a  quiet  manner,  they  produced 
the  implements  that  wer6  to  have 
effected  the  purpose,  which  they 
had  procured  after  K^eat  exertion 
and  perse  vera  n  ce.  T[  le  doors  being 
all  locked  in  the  most  secure  man- 
ner possible,  by  and  in  die  presence 
of  the  principal  officers  belonging 
to  the  post-office,  X.avender  and 
Vickery  produced  a  master  key^ 
which  passed  all  the  lo^s  leading 
to  the  place  where  the  iron  chest 
is  deposited  in  the  receiver-general^^ 
office,  with  the  greatest  possibU 
ease,  and  they  produced  another 
{K4)  key,. 
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]k€f«  which  opened  the  haa  chest 
irithoiit  any  noise  or  dtflkultj. 
This  was  thought  the  most  extra* 
'  ordinary,  as  the  key  of  the  chest  is 
neter  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
person  who  has  the  care  of  it»  and 
who  is  accountable  for  its  contents. 

yiftt«AaMS. 

SI.  Last  weekt  as  Dr.  Sannders^ 
in  company  with  his  wife's  brother, 
sir  Charles  Flint  and  Mr.  Fowler, 
jun.  were  on  a  shoottni^  excursion, 
sear  Blundestone,  Suflf^k,  the  for- 
ntr  cairytng  a  donble-biarrel  gun, 
bad  discharged  one  of  them  and 
shot  his  bird.  Being  much  pleased 
with  die  conduct  of  a  favourite 
dog,  he  placed  his  gun  upoti  the 
ground,  resting  it  against  his  left 
JUlii,  in  order  to  caress  him  ;  when, 
dreadiiil  to  relate,  the  dog  fondly 
jumoing  to  receive  his  attention, 
tducfied  the  trigger,  when  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  charge  entered  his 
arm  about  two  inches  below  the 
liead  of  the  humerus ;  And  from  the 
resistance  of  the  bone  and  socket, 
the  expansive  force  of  the  shot  lace* 
rated  all  the  neighbouring  parts, 
paiticularly  the  axillary  artery,  so 
as  not  to  be  efFectually  secured  i 
the  eiius'ron  of.  blood  which  fblloW- 
•d  the  accident  was  immense,  and 
precltided  every  prospect  of  saving 
his  life,  Sir  Charles's  servant  was 
the  only  person*  near  him  j  he  ran 
hnmedcately  to  his  assistance,  when 
he  exclaimed,  **  Fcrrol,  I  am  a 
dead  aian  i  send  for  Mr,  Borrett» 
of  Yarmouth,  immediately ;  tell  sir 
Charles  to  accept  a  poor  remem- 
bracoeeof  me — that  dog,**  (pointing 
to^e  dog,  who  played  so  princip^ 
a  part  in  the  tragedy,)  "  and  let 
xne  be  buried  in  a  decent  way  at 
Bhindestone/'  Shortly  after  he 
Mated  from  lo«s  of  blood»  and  was 
eonreyed.  to  his  raddenoe  a  milp 
^ictant,    When  Mnponw  airi?^ 


cd,  he  said  to  him, «  Yon  c»  be  of 
no  use  to  me."  Dr.  GirdlestOfie« 
Mr.  B.  and  five  other  professiomil 
genttbmen,  advised  the  amputation 
of  the  arm  at  the  socket  joint,  to 
which  Dr«  S.  submitted.  He  died 
in  the  evening. 

DREADFUL    ACCIDENT. 

S8.  The  neighbourhood  of  St* 
Giles's  Was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
consternation  oh  Monday  night,  by- 
one  of  the  mo^t  melancholy  acci- 
dents. About  six  o'clpcki  one  of 
the  vats  in  the  premises  of  Messrsu 
Henry  Meux  and  Co.,  in  Banbnry- 
street,  St.  Giles's,  burst,  and  in  a 
moment  New.street,  George-street^ 
and  set^al  others  in  the  vicinity, 
were  deluged  with  the  contents, 
amounting  to  S,^00  barrels  of 
strong  beer.  The  fluid  in  itscoorsa 
swept  every  thing  before  it*  Two 
houses  in  New -street,  adjoining  the 
brewhouse,  were  totally  demolish* 
ed.  The  inbabiunts,  whd  were  of 
the  poorer  class,  were  all  at  home. 
In  the  first  floor  of  one  of  them,  a 
mother  and  daughter  were  at  tea  i 
the  mother  was  killed  on  the  spot  i 
the  daughter  was  swept  away  by 
the  current  through  a  partition,  and 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  back  parts 
,of  the  houses  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  €>f 
Mr,  Hawse^  and  No^  S4i  and  25,  iu 
Great  Russell -street,  were  nearly 
destroyed.  The  female  servant  of 
the  Tavistock  Arms  was  suffocated, 
Threeof.Mr.  Meux's  men  employ- 
ed in  the  brewtry  were  rescued  . 
with  great  difficulty  by  the  people 
collected  to  afford  relief,  who  hsid 
to  wade  up  to  their  middle  through 
the  beer^-^The  site  of  the  place  is 
low  and  flat  |  a»d  there  being  no 
declivity  to  carry  off  the  fiuia  in 
its  fall,  it  spread  and  sunk  into  the 
neighbouring  cellars,  afi  of  which 
were  inhabited.  The  bontiiig  of 
^  brvw^oitte  waUs|  and  |he  £iU 
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of  btavy  timber,  materially  coaui- 
baced  to  aggravate  the  mischief^  by 
Ibkvinff  the  roofs  and  walls  of  the 
adioining  houses.  The  crowd  col- 
iected  was  immense.  It  presented 
many  distressing  scenes  of  children 
and  others  inquiring  for  and  la* 
ihentin^  their  parents^  relatives, 
and  friends.  A  great  number  of 
workmen  were  employed  in  clear- 
ing away  the  rubbi>h»  and  eight 
dead  bodies  were  found*  One  per- 
son was  dug  out  alive.  Two 
brothers,  of  the  name  of  Crick, 
store-house  clerks,  in  attempting 
to  save  some  of  the  property,  were 
severely  hurt.  Manyof  |he  cellars  on 
the  south  side  of  RusseUstreet  weie 
completely  inundated  with  beer; 
and  in  some  houses  the  inhabitanrs 
bad  to  save  themselves  from  drown- 
ing by  mounting  their  highest  pieces 
otfumitare.— One  of  me  interest* 
ing  circumstances  attending  the 
melancholy  event  was  observable 
in  die  anxietv  expressed  by  several 
gentlemen  who  were  drawn  to  the 
spot,  to  prevent  any  noise  among 
toe  crowd,  that  the  persons  who 
were  employed  in  clearing  away 
the  rubbish  might,  in  pursuing  their 
work,  direct  their  ears  totheground, 
in  order  to  discover  whether  any  of 
their  victims  were  calling  for  assist- 
ance* The  caution  and  humanity 
with  which  the  labourers  proceeded 
in  their  distressing  task  excited  a 
strong  interest,  and  deserve  warm 
apprtwat  ion. — On  Wedoesd  ayaf ter- 
nooD,  an  inquest  was  held  in  St* 
Gileses  workhouse,  on  view  of  the 
bodies  of  the  following  unfortunate 
persons  t— 

l.*  Eleanor  Cooper,  14  years  of 
age,  servant  to  Mr .  Richard  Hawse, 
the  Tavistock  Arms»  Great  Has- 
s^-street. 

%,  Marv  MuWey,  a  married  wg« 
fWkp  aged  Sa  yearir. 


ik  Thomas  Marry,'fl§edS7cm» 
son  to  Mary  Mulvej»  by  a  fonaer 
husband. 

4.  Hannah  Banfield,  aged  4 
.  years  and  4  months. ' 

5.  Sarah  Bates,  S  years  and  8 
months* 

.  6*  Ann  Saville,  a^ed  60  yean* 

7.  Elizabeth  Smith,  a  manM 
woman,  aged  27> 

S.  Caiherine  Butler,  a  vndtm^ 
aged  65  yean* 

George  Crick  deposed,  that  hm 
was  store-house  clerk  to  Mnflriw 
Henry  Meux  and  Co*  M^indaj 
afternoon  one  of  the  large  iron 
hoops  of  the  vat,  which  burst,  fell 
off*  Witness  was  not  alarmed  on 
that  account,  as  lie  had  frequentlf 
seen  such  accidents  occur  without 
being  attended  by  any  serious  coi^ 
sequence*  About  half  past  five  is 
the  evening,  which  was  about  as 
hour  after  the  hoop  fell  oS,  witness 
was  standing  on  the  platform  witb* 
in  three  yards  of  the  vat,  whe9» 
without  the  smallest  previous  aiH 
tice,  it  burst.  He  heard  the  crash  ; 
he  ran  to.  the  store-house  where,  the 
vat  was ;  he  was  above  tus  knees  in 
beer ;  he  was  shocked  at  the  sight 
that  presented  itself;  one  side  of 
the  house,  upwards  of  25  feet  ia 
height,  with  a  considerate  part  of 
the  roof^  lay  in  ruins.  The  first  ob- 
ject that  took  his  attention  was  his 
own  brother,  wlio  is  superintendant 
under  him ;  he  saw  one  of  the  Qaea 
pulling  him  from  under  one  of  the 
butts  that  lay  on  one  side  i  he  and 
one  of  the  labourers  were  now  ta 
the  Middlesei^  hospital  in  a  dati» 
gerous  way.  The  height  of  tfaf 
vat  was  22  feet ;  it  was  filled  with* 
in  four  inches  of  the  top,  and  then 
contained  SS55  barrels  of  entin^ 
being  beer  that  w^  10  months 
bre^^ ;  the  hoop  which  burst  was 
about  aevenlmidiad  weighty  which 
^  was 
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-watt  the  least  weight  of  any  of  22 
Iwops  on  the  rat,  and  seven  large 
hoops,  each  of  which  weighed  near 
ii  ton*  When  the  vat  burst  the  force 
and  pressure  was  so  great  tiiat  tt 
itove  several  hogsheads  of  porter, 
and  also  knocked  the  cock  out  of 
nearly  as  large  a  vat  that  was  in 
^he  cellar  or  regions  below.  This 
rat  contained  2400  barrels,  all  of 
4ll^htch  but  about  800  barrels  aho 
ran  about.  They  lost  in  all  between 
8- and  9000  barrels.  The  vat  from 
'  "whtoce  the  cock  was  knocked  out 
ran  about  a  barrel  a  minute.  The 
vat  that  burst  had  been  built  be- 
tiveen  eight  and  nine  years,  and 
was  kept  always  nearly  full.  The 
vat  had  an  opening  on  the  top  about 
a  yard  square  ;  it  was  about  eight 
ibches  from  the. wall.  Witness  sup- 
poses it  was  the  rivets  of  the  hoops 
that '  slipped,  none  of  tlie  hoopr 
being  broke,  and  the  foundation 
where  the  vat  stood  not  giving  way. 
The  wall  which  fell  was  in  height 
about  25  feer,  and  two  bricks  and  i 
a  half  thick.  The  cellar  and  two 
deep  wells  which  were  in  it  were 
full  of  beer,  and  all  were  employed 
to  save/ what  beer  they  could. 

Richard  Hawse  deposed,  that  he 
lived  at  22,  Great  Russell-street, 
Bioomsbury,  the  Tavistock  Arms 
puWic-house.  About  half  past  &ve 
o'clock,  on  Monday  evening,  wit- 
ness was  in  his  tap-room,  when  he 
heard  the  crash  ;  the  back  part  of 
bf«  house  was  beaten  in,  and  every 
thing  in  his  cellar  destroyed,  the 
eellar  and  rap-room  filled  with  beer, 
so  that  it  was  pouring  across  the 
street  into  the  areason  the  opposite 
side.  The  deceased,  Eleanor  Coop- 
er, his  servant,  was  in  the  yard 
washing^  pots  at  the  time  the  acci* 
dent  happened  ;  she  was  buried  un- 
der the  ruins,  from  whence  she  was 
dug  out  about  twenty  minutes  past 


eight  o'clock  ;  she  was  found  stand- 
ing by  the  water  butt,  . 

The  evfdence  of  several  other 
•persons  being  gone  through,  the 
jury,  without  hesitation,  returned 
a*  verdict  of  Died  by  casualty,  acci- 
dental, and  by  misfortune. 

The  only  surviving  sufferer  by 
the  late  dreadful  catastrophe  at  the 
brewhonse  was  a  girl  about  seven 
years  of  age,  who  has  lost  by  this 
accident  her  grandmother,  named 
Butler,  and  her  mother  and  bro- 
ther, named  Murray.  Having  ask- 
ed her  mother  to  let  her  go  into  the 
street' to  play,  she  had  that  moment 
left  tlie  kitchen  of  the  house  in  New- 
street,  adjoining  the  brewhou^, 
when  the  vat  burst  by  which  her 
rcUtions  were  •^jffocared  and  im- 
mersed in  theruius.  QNotwithstand- 
iiig  what  passed  at  the  inquest,  it 
is  certain  the  caus^  of  this  melan- 
choly accident  is  unexplained  : 
those  who  are  acquamted  \Vith  the 
principles  of  hydrostatics  are  fully 
aware  that  such  devastation  could. 
not  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  6utd.] 

NOVEMBER. 

TRIAL    aP    COLONEL    QUIKTIW. 

4.  The  trial  of  this  officer  closed 
on  Tuesday  last.  There  were  four 
charges  agains  ihim  :— 1.  For  neg- 
lecting and- abandoning  his  duty 
as  commanding  officer,  and  leaving 
some  of  the  divisions  without  sup- 
port, while  foraging  in  the  valley 
of  Macoy.  2.  For  not  making  sucii 
effectual  attempts  at  the  battle  of  ^ 
Orthes  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
by  his  presence  and  personal  e$.- 
^erti©ns,  to  co-operate  witli  and  sup* 
port  the  divisions  of  his.  regiment; 
the  10th  hussars.  3.  For  similar  mis- 
conduct after  the  battle  of  Thou- 
louse.— 4.  For  general  neglect^  and 
flowing 
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allowing  a  relaxed  state  of  disci- 
pline in  nis  regiment.         \ 

In  support  of  these  charges  much 
evidence  was  adduced;  but  as  it 
was  of  a  description  from  which 
we  imagine  none  but  military  men, 
and  those  too  on  the  spot,  or  pos- 
sessing the  best  information,,  could 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  we 
forbear  to  detail  it.  Lieut.  Henry 
Fitzclarence,  capt,  Howard,  capt. 
Stewart,  capt.  Fitzclarcnce,  capt- 
Harding,  major  vTones,  colonel 
Rdmpr,  (the  prosecutor,)  colonel 
Ellcy,  lieur.  Eversfield,  lord  Com- 
bemife,  lord  E.  So'nerset,  and 
others,  ^ave  evidence  in  support  of 
the  charges  ;  :i  part  of  which  went 
to  show  that  col.  Quinlin  not  only 
held  back  his  men  in  action,  but 
also  retired  himself  into  the  rear ; 
and  tlie  rest  went  to  prove  that  he 
suffered  the  men  to  commit  various 
excesses  with  impunity. 

In  his  defence,  colonel  Quintin 
urged,  that  he  had  joined  his  regi- 
ment though  in  a  state  of  ill-health ; 
^at  he  had  received  the  thanks  of 
the  commander  of  the  cavalry  for 
his  conduct  on  the  very  day  to  which 
the  2d  churge  referred  ;  that  it  was 
not  his  duty  to  engage  with  the  skir- 
mishers, or  to  charge  with  the  first 
file  ;  that  there  was  much  youthful 
eagerness  for  command  in  some  of 
the  officers ;  and  that  he  was  de-  ' 
sirous  of  diminishing  the  frequency 
of  corporal  punishment  in  the  re- 
giment, as  well  in  furtherance  of 
his  own  ideas,  as  in  compliance  with 
the  desire  of  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage who  commanded  the  regi- 
ment, who  had  ordered  that  a  rigid 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
should  be  tried  as  a  substitute  for 
corporal  punishment. 

Several  officers  gave  their  opinion 
m  favour  of  colonel  Qui n tin's  ge- 
neral conduct ;  among  them  were 
general  Gartwright,  general  Grant, 


and  ^  the  earl  of  Uxbridge.  The 
latter  said,  that  he  considered  bis 
behaviour  equally  exemplary  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  and  in  the 
general  conduct  of  his  regiment ; 
and  mentioned  two  instances  ia 
which  colonel  Quintin  had  charged 
and  defeated  the  enemy  with  very 
inferior  numbers. 

Colonel  Palmer  replied  to  colonel 
Quintin*s  defence,  that  such  was  his 
manifest  want  of  energy,  that  lord 
Combermere  had  observed  that  lie 
was  unfit  to  command. such  a  re- 
(^iment,  and  attributed  it  to  the  co- 
lonel's ill-health ;  that  His  former 
good  conduct  could  not  establish 
his  character  for  ever  5  that  though 
he  did  not  charge  colonel  Quintin 
with  misbehaviour  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  yet  in  effect  his  con- 
duct was  much  the  same,  for  it  was 
of  little  consequence  whether  it 
originated  in  want  of  coiu*age  or 
want  of  officer-like  feeling ;  that 
when  the  French  were  advancing 
upon  them,  they  were  left  by  colo- 
nel ^uintin  without  orders  or  sup- 
port ;  that  he  quitted  tlie  front  the 
nroment  the  firing  began,  and  drd 
not  afterwards  return;  that  the 
discipline  of  the  regiment  was  no- 
toriousiy  relaxed  ;  and  that  without 
corporal  punishment  wben  in  the 
field,  an  army  would  be  utterly 
ruined. 

As  soon  as  colonel  Palmer  had 
concluded,  the  c^urt  was  cleared: 

BOW-STREBT.-— AFRICAN  SOCIETY. 

.  5.  Mr.  Hari^son,  the  secretary, 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Afri- 
can Institution,  stated  that  he  had 
received  information  that  a  black 
boy  was  confined  in  chains  and 
otherwise  ill  treated,  and  solicited 
assistance  from  the  offi::e;  which 
was  readily  grslnted.  Limbertck 
was  sent  to  the  house  in  Long-Acre, 
where  he  was  informed  that  the  boiy 

Was 
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I  an  apj^rentire  to  Mr«  Denham* 
Ifr.  Dennam  told  Limberick  tbat  he 
voald  shortly  bring  the  hoj  to  the 
officet— which  he  did, — and  there 
stated  that  the  boj  was  his  appren- 
tice* that  he  had  brought  him  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  that  he  had 
detected  him  in  several  pilfering 
acts,  and  he  suspected  him  to  have 
stolen  three  bottles  of  wine ;  and 
iustead  of  punishing  him  with 
charging  him  with  the  felony,  he 
had  determined  on  sending  him 
back  to  the  West  Indies ;  but  to 
prevent  him  from  running  away  he 
Aad  chained  htm  to  a  uble. — The 
magistrate  told  him,  a  charge 
against  a  boy  of  robbing  him  would 
come  with  a  very  ill  grace,  as  he 
had  taken  the  punishment  of  him 
into  his  own  hands,  and  especially 
the  mode  of  punishment  he  had 
adored  of  putting  the  boy  in 
chains;  and  he  must  know, that  as 
soon  as  the  boy  landed  in  this 
country  he  had  no  p&wer  over  him 
as  a  slave  ;  which  Mr.  Denham  ac- 
knowledged,—-Mr*  Harrison  then, 
as  Mr,  Denham  had  stated  the  boy 
to  be  his  apprentice,  called  upon 
hitn  to  produce  the  indentures, 
whiich  Mr.  Denham  did  not  dp, — 
Mr.  Harrison  then  said,  he  should 
take  him  into  the  institucion ;  and 

State  Mr,  Denham  }iis  card,  saying 
e  boy  should  always  be  fortV 
coming  to  answer  any  charge 
whemever  he  chose  to  call  upon 
him.  Mr.  Denham  declared  he 
should  prosecute  hhn  for  robbing 
him,  and  Mr.  H^Uriton  took  the 
bo^  away  with  him. 

MAIL  CpACHBS. 

Gattrrdav  week,  a  coroner's  in- 
quest was  held  before  G.  Hodgson, 
esq,  at  Hammersmitb-road,  on  the 
bodj  of  John  Southcombej  of  Brat* 
tcnfleming,  Devonshire.  The  dt- 
cea«»l  was  travelling  m  a  chaise 


cart,  accompanied'by  his  brotliesv 
towards  London*  They  were  met 
by  three  mail  coaches,  and  not- 
withstanding the  hollaing  of  the 
deceased,  he  was  run  foul  of,  the 
shafts  broken,  and  he  thrown  into 
the  road,  stnd  killed  by  one  of  the 
mails  passing  over  his  body.  The 
accident  happened  on  the  22d  ttlt. 
but  the  inquest  was  deferred  in 
order  to  procure  witnesses  from 
Bath,  &:c.— There  was  a  wound  on 
the  right  side  of  his  forehead,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  quite  to  the  bone» 
but  there  was  no  fracture;  the  right 
collar  bone  was  broken^  as  were  the. 
three  first  ribs.— The  evidence  being 
gone  through,  Mr.  Hodgson  tliea 
,  summed  up  for  the  j  ury.  The  ev  i* 
dence  was  of  the  most  confiictine 
character;  but  unless  they  would 
believe  the  guard  and  coachman « 
and  chose  to  disbelieve  all  the  mass 
of  unquestionable  evidence  that  hiul 
been  adduced  on  the  otlier  side, 
there  could  not  be  any  doubt.  One 
party  must  have  been  guilty  of  the 
grossest  perjury  $  but  he  tliought  it 
was  beyond  dispute  that  tl)e  mail 
coaches  were  ou  the  wrong  side  of 
Hie  road««-.that  they  had  disdnioed 
to  attend  to  any  caution,  and  that 
they  had  further  viokued  the  law 
by  driving  at  an  unmerciful  rate« 
regardless  of  the  lives  and  comforts 
of  every  body  on  the  road.  But 
such  coivduct  iu  the  drivers  of  the 
mail  coaches,  on  that  road  in  par* 
ticular,  had  become  a  crying  evi), 
and  was  the  general  complaim  of 
every  traveller  on  tiie  road.  He 
had  occasion  to  go  that  road  very 
often^  and  he  never  laet  these  nails 
but  he  was  filled  with  terror^--. 
They  totally  neglected  to  observe 
the  side  establiSied  by  hw,  and 
scorned  to  listen  to  cavtioas;  trw* 
deed,  because  they  wtre  employed  ' 
by  government,  and  were  occupiodt 
by  government  buaneu,  the7.a€t»4 
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as  if' th^  deemed  themselves  K- 
censed  to  do  what  tbey  pleased. 
1^  abosei  and  a  great  oae  it  was, 
would  not  be  corrected  till  the 
public  took  up  the  business ;  and  he 
was  sure  the  jury  would  do  their 
duty.  There  were  three  courses 
for  them  to  pursue :  if  they  disbe- 
lieved the  guard  and  coachm'an,  to 
make.a  deodand  of  the  horses,  &c. 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Water- 
house  and  CO. ;  to  return  a  verdict 
of  Murder;  or  of  Manslaughter, 
llie  widow  would  have  her  action 
against  the  proprietors.  He  would 
not  allow  llie  Batli  mail  coachman, 
Joseph  Akerman,  to  be  examined, 
because,  as  he  might  be  affected  by 
riie  verdict;  be  ought  not  to  be 
culled  on  to  criminate  himself.—  * 
The  jury  almost  immediately  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  Manslaughter 
against  Joseph  Akernuin,  driver  of 
the  Bath  mail.  The  deceased,  a 
most  respectable  farmer,  has  left  a 
wife,  six  children,  and  an  inQcm 
mother,  to  mourn  his  loss. 

[The  coachman  was  indicted  for 
manslaughter,  and  acquitted.] 

rOLlCE. — «ATT01I    GARDEN. 

l^,  Monday,  a  genteel-looking 
man,  cxf  the  name  ot  John  Barnes,- 
was  brought  up  on  die  following 
charge  ;-Xjoseph  Daniel,  a  baker, 
Y>f  Marchmont-street,  Brunswick- 
square,  deposed,  that  on  Sunday, 
about  one  o'clock,  the  prisoner  came 
to  his  shop,  and  under  pretence  of 
having  a  dish  at  the  oven,  obtained 
on«  containing  a  shoulder  of  mat* 
ton  and  potatoes;  but  vntness, 
having  some  suspicion  that  h  did 
not  bdos^  to  hhn,.  followed  axuf 
took  him  mto  custody.  The  pri* 
sotier  lived  at  No.  ^  in  Pindar* 
•treec,  Luca»>str0et,  New  Road. 
Several  gentlemen  came  forward 
m^  gave  the  prisoner  the  best  of 
<£aracters,  sa^g  that  be  was  of 


a  nvMt  respectable  family,  and  that 
they  knew  him  in  his  own  house 
when  he  was  in  very  opulent  cir- 
cumstances'^-that  he  had  an  atni- 
able  wife,  and  a  family  of  six  or 
seven  children. — The  prisoner  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  guilty;  but 
said  that  lie  was  compelled  to  com- 
mit the  crime  through  the  greatest 
distress,  having  a  sick  wife  and  six 
helpless  children,  himself  reduced 
to  ttie  lowest  distress,  being  broken 
down  in  the  world,  out  ofemploy- 
ment,  and  in  a  bad  state  of  healdi ; 
that  he  had  not  a  bed  to  lie  en,  but 
himself  and  family  were  obliged  to 
stretch  on  the  boards,  covered  with 
an  old  torn  blanket,  nor  had  he 
even  a  stove  in  the  room ;  that 
neither  he  nor  his  family  had  brokea 
their  fasts  since  the  Thursday  be- 
fore, and  this  act  was  his  only  re- 
source to  keep  them  from  starving. 
TJie  worthy  magistrate  felt  for  himi, 
but  was  obliged  to  commit  him  for 
another  examination. 

A  subscription  was  made  for 
Barnes,  and  a  considerable  «un  col- 
lected. 

COURT   OF    kino's    BEKCH. 

LUel  ufom  J,sus  CLrkt.^Tbe  Itirf 
V.  Gto,  Houaon, 

H.  The  attomey.general  prayed 
thejudgment  of  the  court  upon  this 
defendant,  who  had  suffered  it  topmi 
against  him  by  default,  on  a  crimnml 
information,  which  diarged  Utt 
to  be  the  composer,  wricer,  printov 
and  publisher  of  a  blasphex^otti  aad 
pro&ne  li^el  on  our  Saviour  and  the 
christian  religion,  and  then  set  gift 
several  long  pat^get  from  the  m* 
vend  patts  of  a  pamphlet  calM 
**  Ecce  Homo.*'  These  egRracti  con^ 
sisted  of  arguments  agoinat  and  ri- 
dicule of  the  established  reli^on. 

An  affidavft  hj  tint  dsfimdam^ 
vrfio  describid  bisaielf  ^^cf  1M«* 

vu«» 
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Yue^l>lacc».Ktag&Iandy  gentleman,'' 
wa«  then  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Dealtty,  tlie  proper  officer. 

Lord    EUehborough. —  Before 
wboin  is  the  affidavit  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Dealtry. — Before  Mr.  justice 
Bailer. 

Ld.  EUenborough. — Upon  what 
was  the  defendant  sworn?  How 
could  it  be  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment? 

Mr.  Brougham^  for  the  defend- 
ant, s;iidj  that  if  a  person  professed 
any  other  religion  than  the  Chris- 
tian, he  might  still  be  sworn  :^c- 
cording  to  the  forms  of  that  re- 
ligion. If  th^  oath  had  been  in- 
formal, he  requested  time  to  amend 
it.    / 

Lord  EUenborough. — It  is  not 
informal,  sir ;  it  is  bad  in  substance. 
r  remember  the  .case  of  a  woman 
who  said  all  religions  were  alike  to 
her;  and  lord  Mansfield  rppelled 
her  from  taking  an  oath.  Are  ynu. 
prepared  to  suiigest,  sir,  what  belief 
the  defendant  has,  by  which  he 
may  be  sworn  ? 

Mr.  Brougham. — My  lord,  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  defendant's  principles,  but  what 
I  collect  from  my  brief;  and  I  de- 
sire  that  your  lordship  vrill  not  mix 
me  up  with  those  whose  causes  it  is 
my  duty  as  an  advocate  to  plead ; 
since  whatever  the  court  may  say 
in  the  spiric  of  that  insinuation  I 
will  always  repel.  I  repeat,  that  I 
know  nothing  of  the  defendant's. 
faith,  cr  want  of  faith  ;  but,  if  his 
aflidavit  can  be  amended,  I  ask  of 
the  court  delay  till  it  can  be  so 
amended,  • 

Lord  EUenborough. — There  was 
no  insiiiuatiqn.  Yojiir  request  im- 
ports, .that  at  a  finjire  tirafe  he  may 
be  able  legally  to  take  ^n  oath  :  the 
court  wislies  to  know  hew. 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  stated  what 
was '  required  by  a  regard  for  my 


character  on  a  very  delicate  matter* 
and  only  what  was  due  to  it  after 
the  remark  that  had  been  made.-^ 
I  repeat  in  the  face  of  this  court* 
that  as  often  as  I  hear  such  insi* 
nuations,  I  shall  use  the  first  mo- 
ment and  the  strongest  expressions,^ 
distinctly  and  peremptorily,  to  repel 
them.  I  am  here  as  the  retained 
advociite  of  the  defendant. 

Lord  £llenboT('Ut>h  said  the 
learned  counsel  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect ;  he  only  meant  to  allude  to 
him  as  the  advocate,  anri  it  was 
quite  proper  and  his  duiy  to  obtain 
delay  in  order  to  confer  wiih  his 
client  on  the  matter.* 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  shall  confer 
in  open  court  with  the.  defendant, 
•lie  has  heard  what  has  passed;  and 
if  he  is  prepared  to  state  how  he 
can  remedy  the  defect  in  the  swear* 
ing,  now  is  the  time. 

The  d^efencant  was  proceedings 
to  entreat  a  day  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  lord  Ellenboroligh  had  asked 
him  to  point  out  any  mode  by  which 
he  might  be  sworn,  when  Mr. 
Brougham  said  he  should  be  able 
to  save  the  court  some  trouble,  hj 
stating,  tliat  the  defendant  denied 
bcine  the  author  of  this  libel,  of 
which  he  had  confessed  judgment 
as  the  publisher  only. 

His  affidavit  was  then  read. — He 
also  put  in  another  affidavit,  stating 
that  the  pamphlet  had  been  very 
little  circulated,  and  that  its  argu- 
ments were  not  new,  but  might  be  . 
bought  in  every  bookseller's  shop, 
in  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  others^ 
for  13jr  which  was  the  price  of 
Ecce  Homo, 

'  The  defendant  also  put  in  the  af- 
fidavit  of  Mr.  Joseph  Webb,  which, 
stated  that  the  pamphlet  was  print-, 
ed  here  in  I7d7>  &c. 

The  atrorney-general. — As  long 
as  the  judged. were  swora  to  execute 
tlicir  office  upon  that  gospel  whidl 
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the  defendant  had  litsNeUeH,  as  long  ' 
as  our  legal  and  otlier  proceedings 
required  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  as 
lon^  as  the  Christian  religion  was 
tliat  on  the  belief  of  which  we^built 
all  our  consolations  here  and  our 
hopes  hereafter,  it  would  be  unne- 
cessarj  to  urge  the  justice  of  the 
present  prosecution.   .  TJie  question 
for  the  coui;t  was.  What  is  the  cha- 
racter and  quality  of  the  defend- 
ant's offence  ?    And  if  tlie  attor- 
ney.generai  were  disposed  to  pre- 
sent it  in  the  most  unfavourable 
liglit,  he  should  make  use  of  the 
defendant's  own  affidavits.     It  ap- 
peared by  the  affidavit  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,    that  the  de- 
fendant was  in  possession  of  the 
only  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  and 
was  applied  to  by  Eaton  to  furnish 
him  with  tlie  instrument  of  mis- 
chief,  and   to  prepaie  it  for  the 
press,  by  making   it  as  little  ob- 
jectionable as  possible,  without  alter- 
ing its  character,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate with  it  new  materials  furnished 
by  hiniself  ;^  and  for  the  loan  of. 
Eaton's  name  as  publisher,  the  de- 
fendant and  the   printer  were  to 
give  him  60/.  per  cent,  and  after- 
wards  divide  me  profits  between 
them ;  and  that  the  defendant  had 
acknowledged  himself  to  the  printer 
as  the  author  of  the  worl^  had  sent 
in  an  introduction  to  it  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  had  paid  the  printer 
money  for  executing  his  task,  and 
had  said  that  he  had  before  pub- 
lished the  work  in  Scotland^ .  It  also 
appeared,    that    for   the   loan   of 
Eaton's    name  the  defendant  had 
agreed  to  give  60/.  per  cent,     A s  to 
the  statement  which  the  defendant 
had  made,  that  the  work  had  been 
but  little  advertised,  there  was  a 
very  ^ood  reason  for  that,  for  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers  had  had 
notice,  that  if  they  published  adver- 
tisements of  such  publication  they 


would  be  liable  to  prosecution.  But 
part  after  part  of  the  work  was  in  fact 
advertised,  although  the  proprietors 
of  newspapel's  knew  that  Eaton  was 
in  pfison ;  and  the  attorney  general 
warned  all  those^  who  might  be  ia 
possession  of  copies  of  Siis.  work 
now,  that  if  they  disposed  of  theni, 
he  should  file  as  many  informa- 
tions as  there  might  be  such  depo- 
sitions made. 

Mr.   Brougham. — '*    After  the,  • 
passages  of  the  book  in  question 
have  been  read,  the  criminality  of 
which  is  admitted  by  suffering  judg- 
ment to  pass  by  default,  and  after 
the  general  feeling  which  has  ac- 
companied that  perusal,  it  may  ap- 
pear raher  adventurous  to  attempt 
to  say  any  tiling  even  in  mitigation 
of  the  defendant's  punishment.— 
NeverthblesS,    upon    the    circum- 
stances of  the  present  case,  and  re-  ^ 
ferrlng  to  what  passed  before  the 
court  when  Mr.  Eaton  was  brought 
up  for  punishment  for  publishing 
the  present  libel,  I  do  feel  confident 
that  tlie  case  of  this  defendant  is 
entitled  to  your  lordship's  favour- 
able consideration.     The  late  Mr. 
Eaton  appeared  as  a  misguided  en-  . 
thusiast,  who  had  then  been  guilty   • 
of  no  positive  act  of  dishonesty,  and 
he  came  before  the  court  in  a  state 
^hich   renclered  his  surviving  for 
the  next  three  months  extremely 
problematical.     He  was  then  ac- 
tuated by  fear,  and   said  he  was 
made  the  tool  of  the  pfeseint  dc- 
•  fendant,  who  was  the  real  author  s 
of  the  publication,    "To  call  this  a 
dishonest  act  is  to  give  it  a  slight 
name;  and  although  he'  admitted 
he  was  guilty  of  being  concerned  ia 
the  publicfation,  yet  upon  this  state- 
ment the  compassion  of  the  court 
was  moved,  and  he  was, allowed  to 
depart  free.     Now  all  I  ask  for  this 
defendant  is,  that  your  lordships^ 
will  view  his  case  with  the  same  eyes  ' 
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with  whicb  jou  saw  £aton's»  wben» 
Itboartng  ,  under  the  mistofonna- 
don  jou  received  from  hini»  j<m 
allowed  him  to  go  free.  What  are 
the  facts  of  the  present  case  ?    Is 
fhe  defendant   the  instrument  of 
Katonf-^s  he  the  main  plotter, 
vho  made  Eaton  the  tool  >    This 
k  the  first  question  for  your  lord- 
dups  to  consider ;  and  then  how  far 
jtm  will  view  tbb  man  as  you 
viewe'd  Eaton.   1 1  appears  from  the 
aiflidavttf>  that  Eaton  took  in  the 
defendant  more  than  the  defendant 
deceived  Eaton.    As  to  the  a£da-, 
ipitof  Mincham,  the  printer,  he  is 
not  a  disinterested  wiinessy— a  man 
who  by  his  own  confession  is  equally 
culpable  with  Eaton,  namely,  as  an 
Accessary,  but  who  is  not  brought 
«p  here  for  judgement  to-day,  he 
mving  made  his  peace^  by  what 
means  I  shall  not  inquire;  he  is  not 
bere  inbis  own  person — ^heis  spared, 
but  by  aflidavit,  in  which  he  seeks 
to  screen  himself  by  throwing  the 
ffuilt  upon  anotlier.     Have  your 
.  lordships  no  evidence  but  what  is 
'  liable  to  suspicion  ?    There  is  the 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Webb|  in  distinct 
contradiction  to  the  statement  of 
Mincham  and  Eaton,  in  two  ma- 
terial points, — firsdy,  to  the  attor- 
ney-general's assumption,  that  bat 
for  the  defendant,   Eaton  woul|l 
have  had  no  copy  of  the  pamphlet ; 
for  it  states  that  Mr.  Webb  himself 
had  a  copy.  Then,  as  to  w&ch  wsis 
the  tool  of^die  other.    Eaton  told 
the  defendant  that  he  wasresolvedat , 
all  hazards  to  publish  the  work,  and 
only  wanted  somebody  to  revise  it. 
By  his  own  admission* Eaton,  (a  fa* 
natical  infidel,  if  you  pl^c,)  a^ 
enthusiast,  if  you  wilU  against  reli- 
l^ion,  resolved,  if  there  was  a  type 
to  be  found  in  England,  (to  use  his 
owa  expression,)  to  print  this  work^ 
and  in  this  frame  of  mind  he  ap> 
plied  to  the  defendant.    It  further 


appears  (for  it  Is  aot  contradicted 
by  Mincham's  affidavit)  that  tho 
work  was  originally  written  ia 
French  maoy  years  ago.  But 
Mincham  stated  (as  &r  as  I  conli 
collect  from,  hearing  his  affidavit 
read,  for  I  had  not  uie  benefit  of  a 
previouii  perusal  of  it,)  that  the  de- 
fendant bad  rep^resented  himself  as 
the  author  of  it.  I  will  not  say  he 
has  falsely  suted  this,  (althongfa  he 
comes  before  the  conr#in  a  $uspi- 
-cious  situation,)  but  he  may  have 
been  mistaken ;  and  the  improbabi- 
lity of  the  defendant's  havii^  so 
represented  himself  appears  from 
the  pamphlet  itself,  which,  upon  its 
face,  professes  to  be  a  tranil^ioo* 
It  is  in  fact  a  compilation  from  the 
French  infidel  writers ;  and  Mmch- 
am,  possibly  an  illiterate  nun*  and 
unaccustomed  to  the  distincti<Mi 
between  an  author  and  a  translatori 
may  have  mistaken^tbe  defendant's 
represenution  of  the  character 
which  he  bore  as  to  the  work.** 

Theatcomey-^neral  interrupted 
to  say,  that  it  did  not  appear  by  the 
title-page  of  the  pan  before  him 
that  the  work  was  a  transbnon; 
but  the  officer  of  the  court  was  no- 
derstood  to  say,  that'it  did  so  ap- 
pear by  that  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Brougham* — '•  I  cannot  speak 
from  my  own  knbwle4ge.  Though 
I  have  seen,  I  have  never  read  a 
single  para|^raph  of  the  work»  ex- 
cept die  passages  on  the  record; 
and  am  one  of  the  many,  vaanj 
thousands,  who  would  never  ba^^ 
seen  even  the$e  passages,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  irfbrmation*  I 
have  now  stated  the  circumstaacts 
upon  which  (bj  analogy  to  the  case 
of  Eaton)  Isaidl  was  bold  eno^^ 
to  expect  the  defendant  would  w 
visked  with  slight  punishment.  It 
b  unnecessaiT  to  go  into  otb^ 
matters.  It  oas  been  «tated»  tba^ 
die  original  author  or  trantlator  in 
^  17» 
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1799  has  been  many  years  dead; 
arid  that  all  these  facts  were  di- 
stinctly, mentioned  to  tlie  attorney- 
^neral  before  Eaton's  death,  whei), 
if  untrue,  they  might  have  been 
contradicted  by  that  person.  The 
defendant,  after  he  was  aware  of 
the  tendency  of  the  publication, 
used  all  means  to  suppress  it^  and 
refused  large  sums  for  copies  of  it : 
he  did  not  advertise  it ;  offered  to 
give  up  the  remaining  copies,  and 
to  enter' into  a  security  that  he  had 
kept  back  none.  It  was  therefore 
unnecessary  in  the  attorney-general 
to  hold  out  the  threat  he  made  use 
of;  he  knows  that  montlis  ago  he 
received  an  offer  that  every  copy 
should  be  given  up.  In  an  addi- 
tional afficwvit,  the  defendant  has 
suggested  the  delicate  situation  in 
which  a  publisher  stands ;  and  the 
claims  which  that  gives  him  to  in- 
dulgence, should  he  overstep  die 
observed'  bounds  of  legal  publica- 
tion, are  manifest.  He  daily  sees, 
in  every  bookseller's  shop,  lying  for 
sale,  yet  safe  and  unmolested,  works 
of  the  most  eminent  authors,  con- 
taining the  very  sentiments  and 
alrinost  in  the  words  of  this  bbok. 
He  finds  those  writings  in  every  li- 
brary, public  and  private,  through- 
out the  country;  in  the  hands,  on 
the  tables,  of  persons  the  highest 
in  rgnk,  of  the  most  unim peached 
principles,  of  ihe  most  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable  respectability. 
Those  distinguished  personages  he 
daily  sees  biiying,  showing,  reading, 
lending,  the  books,  both  in  a  foreign 
language  and  in  our  own,  from 
which  the  present  i^.a  literal  tran- 
Knpt.  All  this  passes  without  the 
feast  notice  taken,  or  risk  incurred ; 
^q^'the  defendant,  in  his  trade  of  a 
publisher  or  bookseller  (I  know  not 
which  he  exercises),  is  required 
lucdiy  to  balance  tli^scale  of  danger 
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and  safety,  cunningly  to  trace  the 
line  which  separates  what  may  from 
what  may  not  lawfully  be  circu- 
lated ;  and  with  so  many  examples 
before  his  eyes,  of  the  greatest  book- 
sellers and  worthiest  citizens  con- 
curring in  tlie  traffic  of  every  species 
of  infidel  composition,  beyond  all 
risk  of  legal  vengeance,  he  is  called 
upon  to  refuse  actingin  die  line  of  his 
business,  or  expose  himself  to  the 
vengeance  of  a  law  whose  course  he 
can  nardly  follow.  This  is  a  large 
book,  consisting,  as  the  attorney-ge- 
neral says  he  has  read  it,  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages.  If  I  were  ac- 
quainted with  it,  I  might  be  able  tr> 
point  out  in  die  course  of  it  passages 
of  less  ribaldry,  and  riiore  unex« 
ceptionable,  than  those  which  have 
been  read,  by  way  of  countervailing 
the  libel :  but  I  have  already  said 
that  my  knowledge  of  it  is  derived 
entirely  from  the  record ;  and  that 
but  for  this  prosecution  (I  lament 
to  add)  I  as  well  as  thousands  and 
thousands  who  must  now  see  it» 
would  never  have  known  of  its  ex- 
istence. In  concluding,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  one  word  respect- 
ing myself,  from  the  delicacy  of  my 
present  situati(3n,  and  after  what 
fell  from  the  court  at  an  early  period 
of  the  day.  Of  the  book  itself,  or 
ihe  principles  of  the  defendant,  t 
know  nothing ;  it  is  needless  to  add, 
that  I  am  merely  his  retained  ad- 
vocate :  but  this  I  will  say  from  my* 
own  observation  of  these  (;anting 
timesj  that  there  are  many  better 
christians,  as  there  are  truer  men, 
than  those  who  go  bawling  out  their 
faith  in  the  high  places ;  that  we ' 
may  be  sincere,  though  quiet — de^ 
vout,  though  charitable— nay,  that 
a  man  may  look  forward  to  benefit 
by  his  piepy  in  the  way  of  rever- 
sion, though  he  may  not  possess 
the  talent  of  turning  it  to  present 
(K)  account. 
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account  by  making  godliness  a  gr^at 
gain! 

Mr.  justice  Le  Blanc  said,  that  it 
was  not  correct  to  suppo^  that  the 
defendant's  punishment  would  b« 
iiipportioned  with  any  reference  to 
the  offence  of  the  person  alluded  to; 
for,  when  he  was  broitght  up,  ihe 
attorney-general  did  not  pray  judge- 
ment against  him  ;  and  unless  the 
prosecutor  did  this,  the  court  could 
not  pronounce  judgeinent.     That 
offender  was  no   more,  ,atld  the 
court   would   in  chanty    suppose 
that,  before  he  died,  he  saw  and 
repented  of  his  enors.     The  de- 
fendant sinned  with  his  eyes  open, 
against  his  better  conviction,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  yielded  to  lend 
his  efforts  to  aid  the  purposes  of  a 
man  as  bad  as  (or  worse  than)  him- 
self.    It  was  not  material  whether 
the  defendant  was  the  original  in- 
'VBntox',  or  the  translator,  or  the  se- 
lector, or  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  authorshfp  of  the  Hbel ;  he  had 
read  it,  and  lent  his  aid  to  the  dif. 
fusion  of  it.     What  if  it  had  been 
published  many  years  ago?.  The 
poison  had  subsided,  and  but  for 
nim  and  his  associates  might  never 
liave  been  spread  again.     The  de- 
fendant fomished  the,paper  for  the 
work ;  and  the  court  could  not  be 
parties  to  guiy  stipulation  to  deliver 
up  the  remaining  copies  of  it :  they 
were  not  now  destroyed  or  delivered 
up :  if  they  had  been,  it  might  be 
taken  into  the  court's  consideration 
in  mitigation.     As  it  wa§,jt«yas 
the  imperious  duty  of  everj.-^si^ 
sessorof  a  copy  to  destroy  i^WiS 
it  was  not  the  less  his  interes'fe^to 
do ;  for  if  after  this  any  copy  sh6i^Td' 
he«disposed  of  with    Pi'\#*thoM^ 
profit,  such  act  would  reiftJ^r'-tW^ 
disposer  liable  to  a   criminat  iii- 
formation.— The   sentence  of  the 
court  was,  that  the  defbidant  should 


•pay  to  tlie  kin|;  a  fine  of  200/.  and 
be  imprisoned  in  Newgate  two 
years. 

17.  Two  officers  of  the  excise* 
Haynes  and  Racey,  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  for  seven  years,  for  having 
taken  larger  sums  of  money  from 
several  victuallers  than  they  had  a 
right  to  by  the  law. 

Alexander  M*Rae,  well  known 
for  the  share  he  had  in  De  Beren- 
ger's  Stock  exchange  fraud,  was 
V<^ught  up,  and  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  one  year  in  the  King's 
Bench. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning,  the 
hon.  miss  Broderick's  house  was 
entered  by  thieves,  by  means  of  a 
lamplighter's  ladder,  at  the  window 
of  the  first  floor  ;  but  their  move- 
ments in  the  house  having  awakened 
the  butler,  who  slept  in  nis  pantr)  , 
he  got  up,  having  partly .  dressed 
himself,  loaded  a  pistol  with  shot^ 
and  proceeded  very  resolutely  Hp 
the  kitchen  stairs.  On  opening  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall  he  saw  a 
tall  man  coming  out  of  the  front 
dming-room,  with  a  wax  candle 
lighted  m  his  hand;  he  observed 
him  examining  the  clock-case  in  the 
hall,  and  while  in  the  act  of  stoop- 
ine  the  butler  discharged  the  pistol 
at  aim.  There  is  no  doubt  diat  he 
shot  him  on  the  right' side  of  the 
fitccy  as  he  saw  the  robber  instantly 
p^jt  bis  hand  to  that  part.'  He 
escaped  with  all  possible  speed  by 
the  street-door,  which  he  must  have  . 
previously  unfastened.  On  exa- 
mining the  premises,  a  quantity  of 
Wjpdtit-was  discovered  in  different 
4j^^  particularly  near  the  door. 
?\\e  butler  pursued  him  for  sonie 
|3^i)teance,  oallin^  tor  assistance,  hut 
received  none;  it  was  then  about 
five  o^clock.'  The  buder  had  a  full 
view  of  the,  robber,  and  supposed 
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him  to  be  about  five,  feet  ten  in€hes 
highy  thinlf  made,  near  thirty  years 
•  of  age.  He  wore  a  short  dark  coat 
or  jacket,  and  bad  the  appearance^ 
of  a  lamplighter.  The  Kidder  by 
"which  ^.he  robber  got  in  was  left  in 
front  of  the  house.  Information 
was  sent  to  Bow-street,  and  Adkins 
th^offi:er  went  and  examined  the 
premises ;  he  found  a  hat  and  shoe, 
•which  had  been  left  in  the  house  by 
the  robber  in  making  his  escape. 

[The  man  was  taken  in  the  hos- 
•ph.a  at  Birmingham,  brought  to 
l«ondon,  and  capitally  convicted,  j 

HACKNEY   COACHES.— CIRCULAR. 

Hacln^-coach^Jicey  Nov,  18, 181 K 

Sir,—  I  am  directed  by  the  com* 
tnissioners  of  hackney-coaches  to 
inform  you>  that  in  consequence  of 
the  mimerous  complaints  which 
have  been  made  to  them  bjr  their 
inspectors,  and  also  by  communi* 
cations  from  other  quarters,  of  the 
very  dirty,  ruinous,  and  disgraceful 
state  of  many  of  the  hackney- 
coaches  now  in  use  in  this  metro- 
polis, they  have  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  coming  to  the  followhig 
resolutions,  viz. : — ^That,  in  future, 
if  any  complaint  shall  be  made  and 
proved  against  an  owner  for  suffer- 
ing his  coach  to  appear  in  the  streets 
in  the  condition  above  described, 
after  the  expiration  of  one  monch 
from  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  will 
either  have  his  licence  revoked,  or 
be  deprived  of  it  till  he  shall  hive 
procured  a  coach  fit,  in  every  re- 
spect, for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public.  This  resolution  will 
apply  not  only  to  the  internal  but 
also  to  the  external  state  and  ap- 
pearance of  your  coac]i.  With 
respectto  the  horses,  no  excuse  can 
.  hereafter  be  admitted,  should  they 
be  found  not  to  be  of  a  proper  size 
and  strength  to  perform  their  work. 
So.  many   complaii)ts  have   been 


made  to  the  commissioners,  of 
cruelty  having  been  exercised  to- 
wards these  animals,  and  of  their 
miserable  and  half-starv^  appear- 
ance, which  so  frequently  excite  the 
pity  and  indignation  of  the  public, 
that  any  owner  against  whom  a 
complaint  of  this  kind  shall  be  made 
and  proved  will  be  considered  ati 
unfit  person  to  have  a  license,  and 
will  be  deprived  of  It  accordingly: 
—and  if  any  owner  shall  emoloy  a 
person  to  drive  his  coach  after  he 
has  been  convicted  of  wanton  cruelty 
to  his  horses,  he  will  be  considered 
as  countenancing  such  cruelty,  and 
will  have  his  license  taken  from 
him. — 1  have  further  to  add,  that 
these  measures,  relating  to  the  bad 
state  of  your  coach  and  horses, 
would  have  been  adopted  before, 
had  not  the  commissioners  been 
aware,  that  some  degree  of  indul- 
gence was  necessary  to  enable  the 
owners  to  work  their  coaches  during 
the  late  extreme .  pressure  oF  the 
times,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  horse  provender;  but  as 
this  reason  does  not  at  present  exist, 
I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that 
the  resolutions  above  mentioned  will 
be  strictly  enforced. 
By  order  of  the  commissioners, 
M.  Gent,  Registrar. 

SENTENCE  ON  COLOI/EL  QUENTIN. 

19.  On  Thursday  the  10th  regi- 
ment of  hussars  was  paraded  at 
Rumford,  when  the  sentence  of  the 
court*mariial,  as  approved  by  the 
prince  regent,  was  read. 

It  sti^tes  in  substance  that  the 
court  has  found  part  of  the  first 
charge  proved ;  in  which  it  is  said, 
that  on  the  10th  of  January,  when 
the  regiment  was  foraging,  the  co- 
lonel did  not  make  proper  and 
timely  arrangements  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  regiment,  but  neg- 
lected and  abandoned  his  duty  as 
(L  2)  com- 
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commanding  officer^  leaving  some 
of  the  divisions  without  support  or 
orders  when  attacked  by  the  ene- 
my.— They  honourably  acquit  him 
of  the  second  and  third  char^cs.p- 
They  find  the  fact  stated  in  the 
fourth^  of  a  relaxed  discipline  ex- 
isting in  the  regiment  when  engag- 
ed on  foreign  service,  proved ;  but 
in  consideration  of  the  leiter  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  conveying  a 
censure  on  him  for  the  same,  and 
also  in  findmg  from  the  evidence 
that  there  was  a  want  of  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  officers  in 
maintaining '  the  discipline  of  the 
corps,  the  court-martial  do  not 
tliink  it  necessary  to  repriiriand  the 
colonel  on  this  part  of  the  charges ; 
but  they  think  it  their  duty  to  re- 
primand hini  on  the  part  of  the 
first  charge,  which  they  find  to  be 
-proved. 

The  pleasure  of  the  prince  regent 
was  then  pronounced,  which  will 
be  s^en  at  length  in  the  following 
official  communication  :-^ 

**  I  am  to  acquaint  you,  that  his 
joyal  highness  the  prince  regent- 
has 'been  pleased,  in  the  name  and 
x>ft  the  benalf  of  his  majesty,  to  ap- 
prove and  confirm  the  finding  and 
sentence  of  the  court. 

"  His  royal  highness  has  further 
been  pleased  to  consider,  that,  when 
tlie  officers  of  a  corps  prefer  accu- 
jsations  afiecting  the  honour^ and 
professional  character  of  their  com- 
mander,  nothing  but  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  tlieir  charges  be- 
fore a  court-martial  can  justify  a 
proceeding  which  must  otherwise 
be  so  pregnant  with  mischief  to  the 
discipline  of  the  army  ;  and  that  a 
regard  due  to  the,  subordination  of 
the  service  must  ever  attach  a  se« 
vere  responsibility  to  subordinate 
officers  who  become  the  accusers  of 
their  superior.  His  royal  highnessy 
ihcrcforCf  could  not  bu(  regret  that 


the  officers  oJF  the  10th  hussars 
should  have  been  sa  unmindfnl  of 
what  they,  owe  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  their  profession,  as  to  assumif 
an  opinion  of  ^eir  commander*s 
personal  conduct,  which  neither 
their  general  experience  of  the  ser- 
vice, nor  their  knowledge  of  the 
alleged  facts  (as  appears  from  their 
own  evidence),  could  sanction  or 
justify,— and  which  opinion  would  , 
appear,  from  the  proceedings^  to 
have  been  utterly  void  of  founda- 
tion, in  every  instance  of  implied 
attack  or  insinuation  upon  that  ofii-^ 
cer's  courage  and  conduct  before 
the  enemy,  as  conveyed  by  the 
tenour  of  tlie  second  and  Uiird 
charges. 

*<  In  allusion  to  the  letter  signed 
by  the  chief  part  of  the  officers,  and 
in  which  the  present  proceedings  ort«> 
ginated,  the  prince  regent  has  spe« 
cially  observed  that,  exclusive  of  the 
doubt  which  may  be  entertained  of 
their  capability  to  form  a  judge^ 
ment  so  much  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  experience  in  the  service*  it 
was  worthy  of  remark,  that  some 
who  have  affixed  their  names  to 
that  paper  had  never  been  with  the 
regiment  during  the  period  in  ques* 
tion,  and  otliers  Had  never  joined 
any  military  body  beyond  the  de- 
p6i:  of  their  corps ;  and  it  migte 
tlius  be  deduced,  that  although  the 
officers  have  manifested,  accordtiq^ 
to  the  appropriate  remark  of  tbe 
court-martial,  a  want  of  co-opem* 
tion  in  support  of  their  command* 
er's  authority,  yet  those  who  have 
assumed  a  personal  observance  of 
col.  Quentin's  conduct,  and  those 
who»  mough  absent*  appear  tohofe 
acted  under  a  mifchievous  infln* 
ence,  by  joining  in  an  opinion  to 
his  prejudice,  have  all  co-operated 
in  a  compact  aeatnst  their  coito- 
manding  officer,  fraught  with  evils 
of.  the  most  iojuriooi  tendcDcy  ta 
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the  dtsctpline  of  the  service :  nor 
did  it  escape  the  notice  of  his  royal 
bighnebs^  that  this  acciisation  has 
not  been  die  momentary  offspring 
of  irritated  feelings^  but  the.  delibe- 
rate issue  of  a  long  and  extraordi- 
nary delay»  for  which  no  sufficient 
reasons,  or  explanation,  have  been 
assfgned.    - 

"  In  tjiis  view  of  the  case  (which 
48  not  palliated  by  the  very  slight 
censure  passed  on  colonel  Quentin 
upon  the  1st  charge)  his  royal  high- 
ness has  considered  that  a  mark  of 
his  displeasure  to^'ards  those  offi- 
joers  is  essential  to  the  vital  interests 
of  tlie  army  ;  and  that  the  nature 
of  the  combination  against  colonel 

'  Quentin  would  call  for  the  removal 
from  the  service  of  those  who  have 
joined  in  it :  but  as  his  royal  high- 
ness would  willingly  be  guided  by 
-a  lenient  disposition  towards  a  corps 
(^f  officers  who  have  hitherto  merit- 
ed his  approbation^  and  would  wil» 
liogly  believe  that  inadvertency  in 
some,  and  inexperience  in  others, 
bad  left  them  unaware  of  the  xnis-* 
cbievous  tendency  of  their  conduct 
upon  this  occasion,  his  royal  high- 
ness is  averse  to  adopt  such  severe 
measures  as  the  <niston}  of  the  ser- 
Tice  in  support  of  its  discipline  usu- 
ally sanctions,  upon  the  failure  of 

'  eharge^  against  a  commanding  offi- 
cer*. Still  it  is  essential  that  con* 
duct  s6  injurious  in  its  nature  should 
be  held  forth  to  the  army  as  a 
warning  in  support  of  subordina- 
tion ;  and  his  royal  highness  has 
therefore  commanded^  that  the 
officers  who  signed  ^he  letter  of  the 
9ch  of  August  shall  no  longer  act 
together  as  a  corps,  but  that  they 
shall  be  distributed  by  exchange 
throughout  the  different  regiments 
of  cavalry  in  the  service,  where  h 
is  trusted  that  they  will  lesun  and 
confine,  themselves  to  their  subor- 
dinate duties,  until  their  'servicef 


and  experience  shall  sanction  their 
being  paced  in  ranks  and  situations 
where  they  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
of  the  general  and  higher  duties  oi 
the  profession. 

"  The  prince  regent  has  been 
further  pleased  to  observe,  that 
though  colonel  Palmer  did*  not , 
sign  the  letter  of  the  9th  of  August, 
he  In,  nevertheless,  by  his  declared 
sentiments  on  the  prosecution,  and, 
his  general  concurrence  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  oinccrs,.  to  be  consider- 
ed in  the  same  light  as  if  he  had 
put  his  name  to  that  paper,  and 
his  royal  highness  has  tl^erefore 
commanded  that  be  shall .  also  be 
removed  to  another  corps.— ^I 
am,.  &c. 

(Signed)  .  "  Frederick^ 

comipander  in  chief, 
**  To  the  adjutant-general,  &c.'* 

DECEMBER. 

PRINTING* 

1.  **  Our  journal  of  this  day 
(says  The  Times  of  Tuesday),  pre- 
sents to  the  public  the  practical  re- 
sult of  the  greatest  improvement 
connected  with  printing,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  art  itself.  The 
reader  of  this  paragraph  now  holds 
in  hi^  Iiand  one  ol  the  many  thou- 
sand impressions  of  TheTimes  news* 
paper  which  were  uken  off  last 
night  by  a  niechanical  apparatus* 
A  system  of  machinery  almost  or* 
ganic  has  been  devised  and  arrange 
ed,  which,  while  it  relieves  the  hu- 
man frame  of  its  most  laborious 
efforts  in  printing,  far  exceeds  all 
human  powers  in  rapidity  and  dis- 
patch.^ That  the  magnitude  of  the 
invention  may  be  justly  appretiat^ 
fid  by  its  effects,  wq  diall-  infono 
the  public,  that  after  the  letters 
are  placed  by  the  compositors,  and 
inclosed  in  what  is  called  the  Form» 
little  more  remains  for  man  |o  do. 
(L3)  thw 
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than  to  attend  upon  and  watch  this 
unconscious  agent  in  its  operationr. 
The  machine  is  then  merely  sup- 
plied with  paper :  itself  places  the 
form,  inks  it,  adjusts  die  paper  to 
the  form  newly  inked,  stamps  the 
sheet,  and  gives  it  forth  to  the 
liands  of  the  attendant,  at  the  same 
time  withdrawing  the  form  for  a 
fresh  coat  of  ink,  which  itself  again 
distributes,  to  meet  the  ensuing 
shee^  now  advancing  for  impres- 
sion ;  and  the  whole  of  these  com- 
plicated acts  is  performed  with  such 
a  velocity  and  simuitaneousness  of 
movement,  that  no  less  than  1100 
sheets  are  impressed  in  one  hour." 

The  Times  further  states  that 
this  machine  has  been  invented  by 
a  German,  whose  name  is  Koenig, 
and* has  been  constriicted  under  the 
direction  of  his  friend  and  country- 
man Bauer.  A  succeeding  number 
of  the  same  journal  contains  the 
following  account  of  the  aboye  ma- 
chine,, by  .the  inventor. 

TO   THE    PUBLIC. 

^Bec,  8.  1814. 
I  have  been  called  upon  by  my 
friends  to  give  some  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  inven- 
tion which  nas  been  made  use  of 
during  the  last  week  for  printing 
The  Times  and  Evening  Mail  news- 
papers. I  should  nbt  have  pre- 
sumed to  relate  the  details  ot  an 
enterprise  yrhich  has  in'  it  nothing 
so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  public 
attention,,and  which  would  scarcely 
fa^ve  been  noticed  had  it  not  been 
connected  with  the  art  of  printing  ; 
l)Ut  a  confused  statement  having  ap- 
peared in  several  newspapers,  and  in- 
sinuations thrown  out  that  the  Editor 
of  The  Times  had  not  bestowed  the 
meritof  the  invention  on  the  rights 
ful  owners  it  will  not  perhaps  be 
tliought  assunung  to  publish  the 
following  facts  :— 


The  first  idea  relating  to  this  in» 
vention  occurred  to  me  eleven  years 
ago,  and  the  £rst  experiments  were 
made  soon  after  in  Saxony.  My 
original  plan  was  conBned  to  an 
improved  press,  in  which  the  ope- 
ration of  laying  the  ink  on  the 
types  was  to  be  performed  by  an 
apparatus  connected  with  the  mo- 
tion of  th^  coffin,  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  hand  could  be  saved.  As 
nothing  could  be  gained  in  expedi** 
tion  by  this  plan,  the  idea  soon 
suggested  itself  to  move  this  press 
by  machinery,  or  to  reduce  the  se? 
veral  operations  to  one  rotatory 
motion,  to  which  any  first  mover 
might  be  applied.  Its  executioii 
was  not  quite  completed  when  I 
found  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
seeicing  assistance  for  the  furdier 
prosecution  of  it. 

There  is  on  the  continent  no  sort 
of 'encouragement  for  an  enterprise 
of  this  description.  The  system  of 
patents,  as  it  exists  in  England, 
being  either  unknown  or  not  adopt- 
ed in  the  continental  states,  there 
is  no  inducement  for  individual  en- 
terprise; and  projectors  are  com- 
monly obliged '  to  offer  their  dis- 
coveries to  some  government,  and 
to  solicit  encouragement.  I  need 
hardly  add,  that  scarcely  ever  is  an 
invention  brought  to  maturity  un* 
der  such  circumstances.  The  well- 
known  fact,  that  almost  every  in^ 
vention  seeks,  as  it  were,  refuge  in 
England,  and  is  there  brought  to 
perfection,  where  the  government 
does  not  afford  any  ouier  protec- 
tion to  inventors  than  what  is -de* 
rived  froni  the  wisdom  of  the  laws, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  continent 
has  yet  to  learn  from  her  the  best 
manner  of  encouraging  the  me* 
ehanical  arts.  I  had  my  full  shate 
in  the  prdituuy^disappointments  of 
continental  projecton  \  and  '  after 
having,  lost  in  Gennany  and  Rm* 
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sia  upwards  of"  two  years  in  fruit- 
less applications,  I  arrived  about 
eight  years  ago  in  England,  where 
I  was  introduced  to  and  soon  join- 
ed by  Mr.  Thomas  Bensley,  a 
printer  so  well  known  to  the  literary 
world  that  the  mention  of  his  name 
IS  sufficient, 

In  this  country  of  spirited  en- 
terprise and  speculation,  it  is  difS- 
cult  to  have  a  plan  entirely  new. 
Soon  after  my  arrival,  1  learnt 
that  many  attempts  of  a  similar 
description  bad*  been  made  before 
mine,  and  that  they  had  all  failed. 
Patents  had  been  taken,  and  thou- 
sands of  pounds  sunk,  without  ob- 
taining the  desired  result.  I  and 
Mr.  jgensley,  however,  were  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  failure  of  our  pre- 
decessors ;  the  execution  of  the  plan 
"was  begun;  and,  as  the  experi- 
ments became  very  expensive,  two 
other  gentlemen,  Mr.  George  W9od- 
fiill  and  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  emi- 
nent printers  in  London,  joined  us. 

After  many  obstructions  and  de- 
lays, the  first  priming  machine 
was  completed  exactly  upon  the 
plan  which  I  have  described  in 
the  specification  of  my  first  patent, 
which  is  dated  March  2^,  1810. 
It  was  set  to  work  in  April,  1811. 
Tie'rfjeet  (H)  of  The  New  Annual 
Register  for  1810,  **^  Principal  Oo^- 
currences,"  3000  cojmcs,  was  print- 
ed with  it,  and  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  first  part  of  a  book  ever  printed 
with  a  machine.' 

The  actual  use  of  it,  however, 
soon*  suggested  new  ideas,  and  led 
to  the  rendering  it  less  complicated 
and  more  powerful.  Impressions 
-prddaced  by  means  of  cylinders, 
whfch  had  likewise  been  already 
attempted  by  others  without  the 
desired  effect,  were  again  tried  by 
me  upon  a  new  plan,  namely,  to 
place  the  sheet  round  the  cylinder, 
thereby  making  it,  as  it  were,  part 


of  its  periphery.  After  some  pro- 
mising experiments,  the  plan  for  aC 
new  machine  on  this  principle  was 
made,  and  a  manufactory  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose.  Since  this 
time  I  have  had  tne  benefit  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Bauer's  assistance,  who, 
bythejudgement  and  precision  with 
which  he  executed  my  plans,  has 
greatly  contributed  to  their  success: 
The  new  machine  was  completed 
in  December,  1812,  aftet  great  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  cylindrical 
impression.  Sheets  G  and  X  of 
Clarkson's  Lif^  of  Penn,  vol.  1.  are . 
the  first  printed  vnth  an  entirely 
cylindrical  press.  The  papers  of 
the  Protestant  Union  were  also  print- 
ed'with  it  in  February  and  March, 
181 S.  Sheet  M  of  Aiton's  Ho«ug 
Kewensis,  vol.  5.  will  show  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  the  use 
of  this  machine,  AU  together 
there  are  about  1 60,000  sheets  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  printed 
with  this  machine,  which,  with  the  . 
aid  of  two  hands,  takes  off  800  in  ' 
the  hour.  It  is  accurately  described 
in  the  specifications  of  my  two  pa- 
tents, dated  October  30, 1812,  and 
July  23,  1818.' 

The  machines  now  printing  The 
Times  and  Mail  are  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  just  mentioned : 
but  they  have  been  contrivtd  fof  ^ 
the  particular  purpose  of  a  newspa- 
jper  of  extensive  circulation,  where 
expedition  is  the  great  object. 

The  public  arie  undoubtedly 
aware,  that  never,  perhaps,  w:as  'a 
new  invention  put  to  so  sev^r6  a 
trial  as  the  present  one,  by  being 
used  on  its  first  public  introduction 
for  the  printing  of  newspapers; 
and  will,  I  trust,  be  indulgent  with 
respect  to  many  defects  in  the  per- 
formance, none  of  them  being  in- 
herent in  the  principle  of  the»ma- 
chine ;  and  we  hope,  that  in  less 
than  twg  months  the  whole  will  be 
(L  4k)       corrected 
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corrected  by  greater  adroitness  in 
tlie  management  of  it»  so  far  at 
feast  as  the  hurry  of  newspaper 
printing  will  at  all  admit. 

It  will  a.ppear,  from  the  fore- 
going narrative,  that  it  was  incor- 
rectly stated  in  several  newspapers, 
that  I  had  sold  my  interest  to  two 
other  foreigners  ;  my  partners  in 
this  enterprise  being  at  present  two 
Englishmen,  Mr.  Bensley  and  Mr. 
Taylor  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  my 
feelings  to  avail  myself  of  iliis  op- 
portunity to  thank  those  c;cntle- 
ixien  publicly  for  the  confidence 
which  they  have  reposed  in  me,  for 
the  aid  of  their  practical  skill,  and 
for  the  persevering  support  which 
they  have  afforded  me  in  long  and 
very  expensive' .  experiments,  thus 
risking  flieir  fortunes  in  the/  prose* 
cution  of  my  invention. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  in- 
Tention  vvas  considered  by  some  as 
II  difficult  and  even  hazardous  step. 
The  proprietor  of  The  Times  hav- 
ing made  that  his  task,  the  public 
are  aware  that  it  is  in  good  hands. 
Fa.  KcENiG. 

couar  OF  king's  bknch. 

DYOTT,  ESQ.  t^.  DUNNE. 

5.  This  was  an  action  for  crimi. 
nal  conversation,  to  which  there 
vns  no  defence.  The  plaintiff  is  a 
major-general,  stationed  at  Lich- 
field ;  and  the  defendant  was  once 
an  attorney}  but  since  set  up  ^s  a 
surgeon  at  Badi,  where  he  visited 
the  plaintiff's  wife  professionally. 
She  is  a  woman  of  family*  and  has 
three  children  by  the  plaintiff,  with 
whom  it  was  proved  she  had  al* 
W4ys  lived  very  happily  till  her 
ineeting  with  the  defendant  at  Bath. 
She  has  a  settlement  of  more  than 
800/.  per  annum,  and  10,000/.  at 
her  owQ  disposal ;  and  the  defen* 
4tuit,  being  a  mao  of  broken  for« 


tune,  ran  away  with  her  ;  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  ridiii^  out  with 
her  in  her  carriage,«and  in  this 
manner  they  left  Batli  totjether, 
and  came  up  to  London,  where  the 
defendant  was  soon  arrested  for 
debt,  and  is  now  in  prison,  the 
plaintiff's  wife  being  proved  to  have 
lived  with  him  ever  since  in  adul- 
tery, and  to  ,have  been  let  out  of 
the  prison  by  the  turnkey  at  eight 
o'clock  this  morning. 

The  jury,  being  charged  by  lord 
Ellcnboi-ough  as  to  the  indefensi- 
ble nature  of  this  case,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  plainti6F*s  loss» 
found  their  verdict  for  him.  Da- 
mages, 5,000/. 

C<IURT   OF    CHANCEaT. 

8.  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Shadwell 
moved,  on  the  petition  of  the  near- 
est friend  of  miss  Ann  Wade,  heir- 
ess and  a  ward  of  chancery,  17 
.years  of  age,  but  possessed  of  an 
income  of  5,000/.  a  year  in  her  own 
right,  for  process  of  contempt 
against  Charles  H.  Baseley,  son  of 
th^  rov.  Mr.  Baseley,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, for  breach  of  an  order  and 
injunction  issued  heretofore  to  re* 
strain  the  said  C.  H.  Baseley  from 
prosecuting  his  illicit  courtship  with 
the  ward.  There  were  previous 
and  private  proceedings  before  the 
chancellor,  to  prevent  such  unlaw- 
ful intended  union,  when'the  case  was 
discovered  approximating  to  matri- 
mony, and  the  order  prohibited 
further  intercourse,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  letter ;  but  the  lover  had 
conveyed  a  letter  through  the  maid 
servant  to  the  lady,  and  had  offered 
a  bribe  of  one  thousand  pounds  to 
a  Bow-street  officer  for  his  assist- 
ance in  gaining  possession  of 
her  in  violation  of  the  order  of 
court.  The  letter  was  produced 
and  read ;  but  an  obstacle  occurred 
to  the  motion,  on  want  of  prbc^ 
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of  the  hand-writlngy  which  indu- 
ced the  chancellor  to  direct  inquiry 
to  be  made  for  the  late  school-fel- 
lows of  Mr  B.  to  prove  the  hand- 
writing, or  among  tradesmen  sup- 
plying him  with  articles  of  neces- 
saries from  whom  the  required 
evidence  could  easily  be  found ;  and 
the  motion  was  suspended  for  a 
few  'days  for  that  purpose.  His 
lordship  regretted  this  defect^  and 
added  that  he  should  show  m^ny 
their  error  respecting  the  extent  of 
jiirisdiction  of  this  court  in  such. 
"  casesy  since  he  felt  inclined,  on  the 
verification  of  the  charges,  to  hand 
over  the  same  as  sufficient  for  a 
criminal  prosecution  for  conspiracy 
to  the  attorney-general ;  the  conse- 
quence of  a  conviction  /on  which 
would  subject  the  principal  and  ac- 
complices to  punishment  more  af- 
fliciing  to  the  feelings  of  many  per- 
.  sons  than  imprisonment  or  trans- 
portation, and  ordered  diligei>te  to 
be  used  in  proving  the  hand-writ- 
ing, and  the  motiop  to  be  brought 
on  as  quickly  as  possible. 

shcris:f's  court. 

Prociidifigs  before  jury  on  *wrU  qftU" 
quiry  into  damages, 

THE   EARL   OF  ROSBERRY  V.    SIR 
HENRY    MILDMAY,   BART. 

The  earl  of  Roseberry  having 
brought  an  action  against  sir  Hejiry 
Mildmay,  for  criminal  conversa- 
tion with  his  wife,  in  which,  he  laid 
the  damages  4t  80,000/.  judgement 
had  been  allow^  to  go  by  default, 
whereupon  the  writ  of  inquiry  into 
the  damages  sustained  by  the  plain- 
tiff, in  consequence  of  which  they 
"were  now  assembled,  had  been 
issued. 

The  attorney-general  opened  the 
case  with  great  ability,  and  proved 
liis  case  by  witnesses ;  after  which 
Mr.  Broughamsaidithoughbestood 


there  outwardly  as  the  ^vocate 
for  tJie  defendant,  he  begged  they 
would  dismiss  froni  their  minds  any 
suspicion  that  he  was  about  to  offer 
a  captious  or  a  cavilling  defence. 
No  such  thing  :  such  an  intention 
was  the  furthest  from  his  pwrpose. 
He  had  the  happiness,  if^at  that 
moment  he  mignt  call  it  a  happi- 
ness, to  be  acquainted  not  with  one 
only  of  the  three  noble  houses 
whose  character  and  feelinij;s  and 
interests  were  mingled  in  the  pro- 
sent  cause,  but  with  all ;  he  might' 
boast  the  honour  of  a  close  inti- 
macy with  all  of  them,  and  he  was'  * 
proud  to  acknowledge  the  pro- 
foundesteem  he  felt  for  all :  indeec^  . 
he  now  found  himself  in  the  dis* 
tracting  predicament,  that  he  knew 
not  for  which  bf  them  his  esteem' 
and  his  attachment  were  the  great- 
est. In  consequence  of  that  situ- 
ation, however,  in  which  he  stood^ 
and  of  those  feelings  which  such 
a  situation  might  naturally  be  ex* 
pected  to  create,  he  was  the  more 
anxious  to  render  what  little  aid  he 
could  give  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  in  enabling  them  to  deliver  a 
verdict  which  might  assuage  as 
far  as  any  verdict  could  assuage* 
the  affliction  and  sorrow  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  melancholy 
transaction  then  before  them.  Buc 
if  they  guided  themselves  by  all 
that  had  fallen  from  his  learned 
friend,  if  they  simply  trusted  to 
his  inflamed  and  exaggerated  state? 
ments,  heightened  by  all  those  ' 
powers  of  eloquence  which  he  so 
well  knew  how  to  employ,  they 
would  not  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  ' 
case,  they  would  not  render  that 
service  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
three  noble  houses  which  was  sought 
for,  nor  would  they  render  that 
service  to  the  noble  client  of  his 
learned  friend,  which  he  knew  he 
was  alone  desirous  to  obtain.    Sir 
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H.  MilJmay  entered  so  completely 
'  into  the  feelings  of  the  noble  plain- 
tiff, til  at  he  desired  they  would  give 
him  no  ambiguous  compensation. 
"While,  however,  they  dealt  out  to 
the  plaintiff  those  just  but  moderate 
damages  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  required,  they  were  to  guard 
against  such  heavy  and  excessive 
onesjr^as  would  carry  misery  and 
*  ruin  into  one  branch  of  that  great 
house,  which  vyould  cut  off  its 
capital  member,  and  drive  him  into 
hopeless  exile  from  his  country 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  That 
was  a  proportion  of  punishment 
which  he  was  sure  the  case  itself 
<iid  not  demand,  which  n^  one 
could  wish,  and  which  he  firmly 
believed  not  even  the?  noble  plaintiff 
himself  desired.  With  regard  to 
that  noble  plaintiff,  his  nistructions 
bound  up  his  hands,  an4  he  was 
fbrbidden  to  utter  a  word^jto  breathe 
a  single  syllable  which  piieht  be 
construed  into  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  conduct  of  lord  Roseberry. 
An  advocate  knew  no  feelings  but 
those  of  his  client,  and  therefore 
he  was  silent.  Overcharged  com- 
ments weakened  more  than  they 
benefited  a  cause,  though  nothing 
was  more  common  than  for  an  a£ 
vocate  to  fall  into  the  prror  of 
pourtraying  a  present  case,  merely 
because  it  was  a  present  one,  as 
the  most  atrocious,  the  most  dread- 
fiil,  the  most  horrible,  the  most 
'abominable,  that  had  ever  before 
been  known.  Such  indiscriminate 
appe^s  were  most  injurious,  iK)t 
only  to  the  general  but  even  to  the 
^individual  interests  of  justice ;  and 
in  the  present  case  the  exaggera- 
tion was  most  obvious.  They  had 
frequently  heard,  aixd  those  walls 
had  frequently  witnesse'd,  cases  of 
atrocity  to  which  the  present  bore 
no  resemblance.  They  had  seen 
instances  where  an  jndiyidual  had 


devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  un- 
doing of  some  unwary  female,  in- 
capable at  the  same  time  of  love, 
incapable  of  any  passion  but  lust, 
gazing  with  libidinous  ejres  round 
the  ornaments  of  society,  and,  sa- 
tiated with  indulgence,  stinging^ 
into  activfty  appetites  dull  from 
torpor ;  real  spoilers  of  female  in- 
nocence, who  added  to  the  zest  of 
guilt  the  savage  delight  of  triumph- 
ing with  unmanly  exultation  over 
their  victims.  The'  records  of  that 
court  testified  to  another  case,  of 
a  man  who,  for  a  wager,  under- 
took to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  a 
matron;  he  succeeded,  and  met 
the  punishment  he  deserved.  Thank 
God,  such  cases  were  indeed  rare  ; 
but  otliers  were  not,  where  the  hus- 
band was  related  to  the  seducer  by 
ties  of  blood,  where  the  seducer 
himself  was  a  married  man,  and 
thus  guilty  of  a  double  adultery. 
Here  there  was  no  plighted  iaith, 
no  blood-relationship,  no  attempt 
to  palm  i^pon  the  husband  a  spuri- 
ous b^st^d  issue,  fie  begged  he 
might  not  be  inisunderstOQd.  He 
did  ngt  ipean  to  deny,  becamg 
there  were  none  of  those  aggrava- 
tions, that  therefore  there  was  no 
guilt;  he  did  not  mean  to  deny 
Uiat  a  crime  was  committed ;  the 
record  proved  the  contrary ;  and  if 
it  did  not,  he' should  be  ashamed 
if  he  attempted  to  delude  their 
common  sense  by  arguing  that  no 
criminality  existed.  But  he  would 
say,  that  when  his  learned  friend 
extended  to  tbe  offence  of  the  de- 
fendant that  extrenriity  of  censure 
which  he  had  applied,  and  called 
for  that  severity  of  pimishment»  he 
performed  the  very  worst  service 
he  could  to  the  general  cause  of 
justice  and  morality.  He  appealed 
to  the  jury,  whether  dbe  attorney-' 
genera!  could  have  depicted  the 
defendant's  conduct  in  more  vi- 
vid 
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vid  colours,  whether  be  could  have 
called  down  ampler  damages,  if  he 
(  sir  H.  Mildmay )  had  stood  before 
them    a  hoary-beaded    adulterer, 
practi^g  upon  the  senses  of  his 
victim,  allied   to  the  husband  by- 
ties  ,dF  blood,  himself  a  married 
man,  seeking  to  impose  upon  the 
injured  party  a  spurious  progeny, 
and  not  making  the  deluded  wo- 
man even  his  mistress,  but  only  the 
miiuster  of  his  own  unnatural  and 
impotent  lust.    Was  that,  however, 
the  case  of  the  defendant  ?  Was  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  re- 
rerse,.  and  without  one  lineament 
of  resemblance  ? — He  wished,  how- 
ever, that  the  jury  would  consider 
vrbat  damages  such  a  case,  if  it 
came  before  them,  would  deserve, 
and,  deducting  the  difference  from 
the  damages  now  asked,  assign  it 
as  an  adequate  compensation  for 
the  one  then  before  them.    They 
had  heard  ^the  connection  which 
subsisted  between  the  parties ;  it 
wa^one,  not  of  blood,  but  merely 
of  marriage.     The  attorney-gene- 
ral,  however,    characterized    the 
crime  of  the  defendant  by  the  epi- 
thet of  "  multiplied  incest,"  be- 
cause sir  Henry  Mildmay  had  been 
jrnarried  to  a  sister  of  lady  Rose- 
berry,   while    another  sister    was 
married  to  a  brother  of  the  defend* 
ant.     How  his  learned  friend,  with 
his  accustomed  accuracy,  came  to 
make  such  an  assertion,  he  knew 
not,  but  it  did  so  happen  there  was 
no  multiplied  incest  at  all.    Had 
sir  Henry  Mildmay  married  one 
sister,  and  his  brother  another,  and 
the  defendant  had  seduced  the  wife 
of  his  brother,  then  indeed  there 
would  have  been  some  room  for 
such  a  phrase.    But  as  to  thex^ues- 
tion  ot  incest  itself,   his  learned 
friend  could  not  but  know,  that  if 
a  man  married  his  wife's  aster  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  wifbi  no  incest 


was  committed.  Men's  feelingi 
were  not* so  repugnant  to  that  spe- 
cies of  relationship  as  to  justify  his 
learned  friend's  expressions,  what- 
ever technical  and  precise  distinct* 
tions  prevailed  in  the  law  witli  re- 
spect to  it,  by  which  marriages  so 
contracted  became  null  and  void, 
if  challenged.  The  very  connexion, 
however,  that  subsisted  between 
the  defendant  alid  lady  Roseberry, 
became  the  snare  into  which  they 
both  unliappily  felL  When  ha  lost 
his  wife,  an  amiable  and  lovely 
woman,  he  sought  consolation  in 
the  company  of  her  sister,  wlio 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his 
departed  lady;  and  it  was  not  very 
unnatural,  though  much  to  te 
lamented,  that  love  should  have 
arisen  out  of  such  a  case.  It  hap- 
pened that  lady  Roseberry  loved 
her  sister  as  ardently  as  her  hiJsband 
had  done,  and  to  console  him  for 
his  loss  became  a  melancholy  satis- 
faction to  her.  Thus  those  two 
young  persons,  in  the  height  of 
blood,  had  by  degrees  tlieir  feel- 
ings so  excited,  their  fancies  so  ex- 
alted, that  their  judgement  was  laid 
asleep,  and  they  knew  not  the  awful 

Precipice  upon  which  they  stood* 
ie  had  a  right  to  say  their  judge* 
ment  was  lulled  asleep,  for  it  was 
even  so  with  lord  Roseberry  him- 
self, who  was  free  from  that  great- 
est of  all  deluders,  self-delusion, 
and  confided  in  that  relationship 
which  had  betrayed  the  defendant, 
and  the  unhappy  lady,  his  partner 
in  the  offence.  They  awoke  at  last 
from  their  trance ;  and  if  he  were 
permitted,  he  could  produce  num- 
berless letters  and  numerous  wit: 
nesses,which  would  prove  the  agony, 
the  sorrow,  the  wretchedness  which 
the  conviction  of  their  transgression 
had  excited  in  their  minds.  He 
should  be  asked,  perhaps,  why, 
i^hen  tliey  discovered  their  error, 

they 
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tbey  did  not  at  once  coin^  to  t])e 
xeselution  ofub^ndoiring  it.  But 
that  very  remedy  pre-supposed  the 
offence.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
ihem  if  any  strong  necessity,,  any 
over-ruling  power,  had  stepped  in 
to  check  their  mad,  their  infatuated 
career.  He  Icnew  but  one  person 
in  the  world  who  could  elFectually 
bave  done  so  :  bat  his  hands  were 
tied  up,  and  he  c<Md  not  tell  the 
jury  who  that  person  was,  because 
le  was  enjoined  not  to  breathe 
eyen  a  whisper  which  might  affect 
the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff.  He 
could  not  tell  them  what  effects 
Blight  have  followed  from  that 
interposition^  if  it  had  been  exerted 
in  1813 1  what  beneficial  result 
might  have  ensued,  if,  instead  of 
a  conditional  veto,  a  positive  pro* 
hibition  of  intercourse  between  the 
defendant  and  lady  Roseberry  had 
been  "pronounced.  He  deplored, 
■without  blaming,  that  such  was  not 
done ;  he  was  sorry  that  some  such 
precautionary  joneasures  as  were  so 
wisely  resorted  to  between  tlie  Tues- 
day and  the  Saturday  had  not  been 
earlier  employed  ;  and  they  would 
have  ensured  success.  He  should  not 
detain  them,  however,  any  longer  $ 
but  only  entreat  them  once  more, 
as  men  of  plain  and  ordinary  under- 
standings, not  to  separate  without 
lookiag  at  the  case  calmly,  dispas- 
sionately, and  impartially. — ^They 
would  then  be  prepared  to  give 
such  damages  as.  would  amply  in- 
dicate the  character  of  lord  Rose- 
berry,  and  diat  was  all  they  had  to 
consider,  as  men  were  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  or  pretending  to  say,  that 
in  such  cases  it  was  not  pecuniary 
damages  they  required,  it  was  not 
their  wife's  dishonour  which  they 
wished  to  coin  into  money,  but 
their  own  honour,  which  they 
sought  to  justify. 
Mr.  Birchally  tb«  uadqr  sheriffi 


then  proceeded  to  sum  up  the 
charge  to  the  jury,  which  he  did 
very  summarily  ;  when  the  court 
was  cleared  of  strangers,  and  the 
jury,  after  deliberating  for  nearly 
two  houi^s,  delivered  a  verdict, 
through  their' foremaui  sir  Natha- 
niel Conant,  for  the  plaintiff-*^ 
Damages,  15,000/. 

ADMIRALTY    SESSIONS. 

Tuesday  morning,  at  1 1  o'clock, 
the  admiralty  sessions  commenced 
at  Justice  Hall,  Old  Bailey«  before 
sir  Wm.  Scott,  justice  Bailey,  and 
baron  Graliam,  for  trial  of  offctices 
committed  on  the  htdi  seas  ;  when 
Wm.   Donevan,   otherwise   Wm, 
Hamilton,  a  natural-bom  subject 
of  this  kingdom,  was  arraigned  at 
the  bar,  charged  with  havmg  de« 
serted  from  his  majcay's  ship  Pro- 
serpine, on  boajrd  of  which  he  was 
a  seaman,  and  being  afterwardsy  on 
the  capture  of  the  said  frigate  by  «. 
French  frigate,  discovered  to  be  in 
the  service  of  the  enemy.    It  ap- 
peared, that  on  the  Proserpine  being 
carried  into  the  harbour  of  Toulon, 
Donevan  wearing  a  French  dress* 
accompanied  by  some  frenchmen* 
came  on  bodrd  the  Proserpine,  and 
wished  to  entice  several  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  enter  into  the  service  of 
the  enemy.  Donevan's  defence  was» 
that  he  was  forced  into  the  service  : . 
and  the  learned  judge,  after  hav- 
ing summed  up  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,   left  the  prisoner's  case 
to  the  jury,  who  returned  their 
verdict,  that  Donevan  was  guiltf 
— Deadi.      , 

Cueden,  Ponjang,  Moodie,  and 
Sooloo,  received  sentence  of  deaths 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Antonio 
de  Casta,  on  board  the  Governor 
Raffels  East  Indiaman,  on  the  high 
seas,  within,  &c. — [They  were 
executed  on  the  following  Thurs^ 
day.] 
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PROPERTY   TAX.  ' 

ST.  IT£S,   HVNTINGDONSHIRC. 

20.  On  Thursday  last  this  town 
was  thrown  into  a  very  serious  fer- 
menty  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
property  tax  (yielding  to  the  sui^^- 
gestion  of  the  inspector)  notifying 
a  considerable  intended  advance  in 
the  usual  assessment  on  property. 
When  it  became  generally  known 
for  what  purpose  this  meeting  of 
the  commissioners  was  held  at  the 
Crown  inn,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred persons  assembled,  who,  rush- 
ing  themselves  into  Oie  commis- 
sioners' room,  seized  the  inspector, 
sind  forced  him  out  through  the 
^lass  window  into  the  yard,  by 
vrhich  he  was  considerably  cut  and 
bruised.  The  tumult  increased  so 
much  without  side,  that  the  officer 
only  effected  his  escape  from  tliis 
popular  resentment  by  privately 
passing  through  several  neighbour* 
ing  houses.  The  people  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  inspector's  house,  the 
windows  of  which  they  instantly 
destroyed.  The  commissioners, 
we  understand,  at  length  appeased 
their  fwy,  by  a  declaration  tliat' 
no  rise  of  the  tax  should  take  place 
for  the  present. 

QVBIN-SQUARE    SWINDLERS. 

23.  Thomas  Nott,  alias  John 
^mith,  alias  William  Cotteril,  was 
further  examined  on  Tuesday,"^  on 
the  charges  of  swindling  and  rob- 
bery preferred  against  him,  on 
which  occasion  an  office  full  of  new 
oomplainants  appeared,  and  many 
new  charges  were  macVs.  A  turn- 
er from  the  Borough  said  that 
frfiBe  the  prisoner  was  living  in  the 
Kent-road^  carrying  on  the  trade 
pfitentisty  this  person  alsoobserv* 
ing  that  he  had  understood  *Nott 
to  nave  been  originally  a  barber* 
be  had  receiYCd  an  order  to  send 


in  sundry  goods,  with  the  hill,  as 
they  wpald  be  paidfor  immediatclj'. 
A  bov  carried  the  articles,  from 
whom'  Nott  contrived  to  get  them» 
on  pretence  of  seeing  whether  they  , 
were  right,  and  he  then  said  that 
the  master  must.call  for  the  money. 
He  called  in  vain,  never  being  able 
to  see  Nott ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  prisoner  left  thatf  residence 
without  paying  any  one.  He  also 
traced  Nott  to  Lock's-fields,  Wal- 
v/orth,  where  the  b'usiness  of  dentist 
was  changed  for  that  of  fortune- 
telling  !  The  master-magician, 
however,  soon  took  another  flightt 
and,  as  usual,  assumed  another  calU 
ing ;  for  when  he  next  met  the 
prisoner  he  was  discovered  living 
at  the  City^road  terrace,  where  he 
was  charged  with  stealing  sheets, 
having,  as  was  customary  with  him, 
three  or  four  women  about  the 
house  to  contribute  to  his  domestic 
comforts.  The  prisoner  said  that 
he  had  just  triumphed  over  many" 
difficulties,  and  that  he  was  now 
going  on  most  prosperously.  He 
was  carrying  on  business  in  the 
city  as  a  money  agent,  &c.  and  had 
an  office  in  the  Bury- chambers,  St. 
Mary  Axe.  He  then  handed  a 
large  card,  which  contained  his  ad- 
dress and  profession  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other,  a  long  notifica- 
tion to  the  public,  nobility,  gentry, 
&c.  wanting  either  to  borrow  or 
lend  money.  Amongst  other  choice 
morsels  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Nott, 
Avho  had  been  long  eilgaged  in 
such  transactions,  had  established 
an  unquestionable  reputation,  so 
that  he  could  now  command  money 
to  any  amount,  and  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  any  other 
person,  especially  any  of  the  vile 
gangs  or  common  adverttsmg 
money-lenders  who  were  about  the 
town  prerinff  nnon  the  public,  by ' 
defrauding  ue  honest  and  unwary 
tradesman 
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tradesman  who  might  be  in  tern- 
jporary  distress,  m  ieould  under- 
take to  raise  money  to  any  amount, 
at  the  moderate .  rate  of  B^e  per 
cent,  but  he  obdefrved  the  utmost 
•secrecy,  and  required  its  observ- 
ance; and  the  climax  was  ccfm^ 
pleted  by  the  following  conclusion  i 
— *<No  be r  son,  whose  views  are 
not  strictlf  honourable,  need  think 
^f  applying  to  Mr.  Nott !"  The 
defrauded  turner  expressed  himself 
delighted  with  Mr.  Nott's  prospe- 
rity, as  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  pay  his  little  bill,  as  well  as  all 
those  small  accounts  which  he  had 
forgotten  to  pay  on  precipitately 
leaving  Harpur-slreet,  Kent- road, 
and  thereby  refute  the  rude  slanders 
of  the  neighbourhood.  But  he 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  paying.  Mr. 
Nott  had  turned  land-surveyor,  in 
Park-lane,  after  which  the  turner 
lost  him  till  his  apprehension.—^ 
Mr.  Hoffman,  of  the  Strand,  sta- 
tioner, received  an  order  from  tlie 
prisoner  a  few  months  ago,  (he  then 
huving'a  counting-house  at  No.  19, 
Rolls  buildings.  Chancery-lane, 
and  calling  him  self  a  land-surveyor,) 
for  books,  stationery,  &c.  '  Mi ,  H. 
sent  the  goods  to  the  amount  cf  SI, 
but  not  liking  the  prisoner's  high 
talk,  he  desired  the  boy  not  to 
leave  the  articles  without  the  money, 
Nott,  however,  wheedled  the  boy 
out  of  the  goods,  since  which  Mr. 
H.  could  never  ^et  a  farthing. — 
A  letter  was  received  from  a  lady 
by  the  magistriilc,  stating  that  the 
real  name  of  the  prisoner  who  had 
been  examii>ed  under  that  of 
Thomas  Nott  was  WilUam  Cot- 
teril;  that  he  had  a  modier  and 
sister  in  Cumberland-row,  New- 
road  ;  and  that  previously  tp  turn- 
ing swindler,  wliich  he  had  now  - 
been  for  a  long  time,  he  pursued  a 
very  humble  calling  (hair-dresser, 
it  was  said,)  to  which  he  had  been 
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originally  bred.  She  declined  men- 
tioning her  name,  being  convinced 
that  the  consequence  would  be  the 
robbery  of  her  house  within  a  week 
by  some  of  the  gang. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  was  astonished  at 
the  unparalleled  depravity,  eflron- 
,tery,  and  impudence  of  the  prisoner, 
who  even  now  evinced  not  the  least 
ftfelmg  when  he  was  trembling  on 
the  veAry  edge  of  the  gallows.  His 
scheme  of  depredation  and  fraud 
appeared  to  have  been  at  work  in 
almost  every  parish  in  and  about 
London,  and  no  artifice  was  thought 
too  low— nQ  trick  or  mask  too  de- 
grading— to  realize  its  object  The 
prompt  manner  in  which  gentle- 
men and  tradesmen  had  dome  for- 
ward to  develop  the  infamous  cha- 
racter of  the  prisoner,  when  they 
had  no  hope  of  recovering  any- 
thing, did  them  infinite  credit- 
Committed  for  further  examinatiiMi 
on  Monday  next. 

ftOEBER    SHOT. 

The  shop  of  Mr.  Arleit,  the 
poulterer,  of  Great  Mary4e-. 
bone-street,  having  been  repeated- 
ly robbed,  he  had  lately  taken  tty 
sleep  in  a  parlour  adjoining  hx9 
shop/  to  protect  his  property^ 
On  Friday  morning,  between 
three  and  four  o'clock,  Mr.  Arlett 
was  awakened  by  a  noise,  which 
induced  him  to  get  up,  and  which 
be  found  proceeded  from  the  chop. 
On  examination,  he  saw  that  the 
glass  over  the  shatters  had  been 
forced  open,  an4  a  man  then  in 
the  act  of  taking  turkeys  out  of  the 
window.  Nfr.  Atlett,  being  arniod 
with  a  loaded  pistol,  presented  it  at 
the  robber,  discharged  it,  and  see* 
ing  him  suddenly  disappear  fraqi^ 
the  window,  had  no  doubt  but  Asit 
he  had  shot  him.  The  report  of 
the  pistol  alarmed  the  neighboar- 
hood.     A  coachman  going  home 

near 
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near  the  spot  at  the  time,  saw  two 
men  running  away.  The  watch- 
men in  the  neighbourhood  pursued 
them  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  fellow  who  was  taking 
the  turkeys  had  an  accomplice^ 
who  was  leading  him  after  he  was 
■wounded,  and  on  being  pursued 
closely  ran  off,  and  succeeded  in 


making  his  escape,  leaving  his  com- 
panion to  his  fate,  whom  me  watch- 
men came  up  with,  and  finding 
him  very  much'  wounded  in  bis 
head,  face,  8c c.  conveyed  him  to 
Hie  Middlesex  hospital,  where  his 
/  wounds  were  dressed,  but  he  was 
not  considered,  oat  of  danger.  £He 
afterwards  died  of  his  wounds,  j 
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Clumletted 
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Died  under  3  years  3845 

Between  S  and  5     2033 

5  and  10      770 

JO  aDd  20     649 


20  and  30 -1268 
30  and  40- 1678 
40  and  50- 1960 
30and60.1810 


60  ami  70 -a 747 
70  and  80.1343 
SO  and  90-  592 
90  and  100-    88 


100-1 
101-1 
102-1 


108- 
111- 


DISEASES. 
Abortive,  Still  bum  68S 
Absceu  .   .    .    •71 
Aged      .    .    .1774 

Aga« 2 

Apoplexy  and  sad 
denly  .  •  .  335 
^•thma  ....  952 
Bedridden  ...  1 
BOe  .  *  .  .  .  .  9 
Bleeding  .  .  .  .  91 
Bnrsten  h  Rapture  23 
Cancer  ....  81 
Chicken  Pox  .  •  .  .  1 
Childbed  .  .  .216 
Colds  ' .  .  .  .28 
Colick,  Gripes,  fcc.fi  I 
ComuaipCioa  .  4829 
Convulsions 
Cough,  and  Hooping- 


Congh 
Cramp  •         • 
Croup    .    .    . 
BiAbctet  . 
Dropsy    .     . 
Eaten  by  Lice 
Eril  .    .    .    . 


864 
.  1 
.  85 

.  1 

782 

.  1 
.    5 


Ferervof  all  kinds  90S 
Fistula  ....  5 
Flux  ....  10 
French  Pox  .  .  12 
Gout  ....  53 
Grave?,  ^tone,  and 

Strangury  .  .  12 
Grief  ....  1 
Head-ache  ...  2 
lIeadmoIdshot,Horse- 

shoe-head,  &  Water 


in  the  Head 
Imposthume 
Inflammation  . 
Inflwnza  -  • 
Jaundice  .  . 
Jav  Lucked 
Lettergy  -  - 
34 1 6  [Livergrown    • 


Pleurisy  .     .    .    .IP 
Quinsy    •     ...   6 
Ra»h         ....     1 
Rheumatism    .     .11 
Sc^irvy   .     .     .    .     f 
Shtngi(>s  .     .     .     .1 
Small  Pox  .    .'     63& 
Sore  Thniat  .     .    .  ( 
Sores  and  Ulcers  .  11 
Spasm     •    •    .    .  3C 
St.  Anthony's  Fire    4 
421  Stoppa^in  the  Sto- 
mach .... 
1008  Surfeit        •     .     . 
SLVitus's  Dance 
57  Swelling    .     .      , 
5  Teeth  .    . 
2  Thrush  .    . 
27  Tumor   .    . 


Lunatic 
Measles  .     . 
Miscarriage 
Mortification 
Overgrown  Head 


817 
.  I 
224 
.  1 


PalpiUtion  of  the 

Heart    -     -     -     6 
Palsy  ....  149 


225  Tympany 


Water  in  the  Chest  35 
Worms    .    .    .    .1 

CASUALTIES. 
Bit  by  a  mad  Dogs  •  2 
Broken  Limbs      .    4 


Bruised  .  .  .4 
Burnt  .  •  •  •  35 
Drowned  .  •  111 
&ices&ive  Drink-. 

ing  .  .  .  .  10 
Executed*  ...  10 
Found  Dead  .  .  24 
Fractured  .  .  .  « 
Frighted  ....  3 
Frozen  ....  2 
Killed  by  a  Stag  .  1 
Killed  by  Falls  and 
several  other  Ac- 
cidents ...  83 
Killed  thcraselvts    24 


25 

2 

1 

.     1 

4()6K>«'er 


Murdered 

joy  . 
Poisoned 
scalded  . 
Shot  .  • 
Smothered 
Starved  . 
Suffocated  ' 


5 

1 
5 

3 
1 


/A 
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*  There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of  Loodon  17  j   of  wkich  number  10  only  hare 
betn  rep«rt«i  to  be  buri^  within  the  billt  of  morulity. 
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BIRTHS  in  tl^yeat  18I4. 

Jamuny  8*  The  countess  of 
Gkdloway,  of  a  son* 

9,  Viscountess  Gage^  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

Viscountess  Andover»  wife  of  the 
gallant  captain  Digby^  of  the  royal 
iiavy^  of  a  still-born  daughter. 

11.  Countess  of  Ilchester,  of  a 
daughter. 

19,  The  marchioness  of  Ely,  of 
a.son  and  heir. 

21.  The  lady  of  sir  George 
Prescptt,  bart.»  of  a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  sir  Edward  Synge,- 
of  a  daughter. 

Si.  The  lady  of  sir  T.  Win- 
nington*  bart.»  of  a  son. 

Sa  The  lady  of  sir  Grey  Skip- 
with,  bart.,  of  a  son, 

.  Fe^.  8.  Lady  Mary  Markham, 
of  a  son. 

•  9,  The  la^y  of  Henry  Irwine,' 
esq.  jun.,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

17.  Right  honourable  lady 
Mary  Long)  of  a  daughter. 

---  Lady  Caroline  Wrottesley, 
.  of  a  daughter. 

March  4.  The  wife  of  Mr. 
James  Pickworth,  of  two  boys, 
aoid  on  the  6th  of  two  more  boys. 

1 2.  The  wife  of  the  rev.  Charles 
Parr  Burney,  of  a  daughter.    # 

19..   Lady  Melgund,  of  a  son. 

23.  The  lady  of  sir  George 
Ckrk^,  bart.,  M.  P.,  of  a  daugn- 
ter. 

27.     Lady  Morpeth,  of  a  son. 

jifril  d.  Countess  of  Albemarle, 
of  a  son.' 

—  Honourable  Mrs.  Wembck, 
«f  a  son. 

12.  Lady  William  Somersett, 
of  a  daughter. 

14.  The  Countess  ofElgin,  of  a 
,  son. 

18.  The  lady  of  sir  Thomas 
Acland^  of  a  daughter. 


21.  The  lady  of  sir  Fnmcis 
Burdett,  of  a  daughter. 

25.  The  countess  Delaware^  of 
a  son  and  heir. 

May  5.  The  marchioness  of 
Queensberry,  of  a  daughter. 

S,.  The  countess  of  Mansfield, 
of  a  daughter. 

26.  The  duchess  of  Roxburgh, 
of  a  daughter.  > 

27t  The  honourable  Mrs*  Dun* 
das,  of  a  daughter. 

29.  Lady  KnatchbuU,  of  a 
daughter. 

June  5.  Mrs.  Howley,the  wife 
of  the  bishop  of  London,  of  a  son. 

7.  Lady  Charlotte  Drummond, 
of  a  son. 

^11.    Lady  Littlehales,    of     a 
daughter. 

13.  The  lady  of  the  rev.  H. 
J.  WoUaston,  of  a  son. 

14.  Lndy  AmeliaKaye,ofason. 
17*     Tiie  lady  of  major-general 

sir  H.  M.  Vavasour,  of  a  son. 

July  10.  Right  honourable  lady- 
Sarah  Murray,,  of  a  daughter.. 

28.  The  countess  of  Ashburo- 
ham,  of  a  daughter. 

jiugusi  2.  The  wife  of  Charles 
Clement  Adderley,  esq.  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

13.  The  ducliess  of  Bucclcugh, 
of  a  daughter. 

20.  The  lady  of  lieutenant-ge- 
neral s!r  Alexander  Hope,  IL  o.* 
of  a  son. 

23.  Viscountess  PoIlington»  of 
,a  son. 

^   24.    Viscountess  Anson,    of  a 
daughter. 

September  6.  Right  honourable 
lady  Isabella  Anne  Brydg^  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

25.  Countess  Co  wper,  of  a  still* 
born  child. 

October  21.  The  wife  of  George 
Baker,  esq.,  of  a' daughter. 

22.  The  wife  ofSamuel  Mer- 
riman,  M.  D.,  of  a  son. 

84.    The 
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S*.  The  lady  of  J,  Marrjatt, 
•sq*»  M.  P.y  of  a  daughter. 

-—  The  lady  of  nis  excellency 
sir  Gore  Ouseley,  bart.»  of  a  dangh. 
ter.  ■   t 

25.  The  dttcbess  of  Orleaiis^ 
•  of  a  son. 

November  1. .  The  couatess  of 
BristoU  of  a  son. 

3.  Thelad7of$irWilKaai.Fole» 
bart.9  of  a  daughter* 

4.  The  cpantess  of  Lindsey,  of 
a  son  and  heir. 

%•  Viscountess  Joeelyn»  of  a 
daughter. 

2&  The  countess  of  Clonmelly 
of  a  daughter. 

37.  liie  ladj  of  sir  Orford 
Gordon^  bart.^  of  a  daughter. 

December  S.  The  wife  of  major* 
general  Beatson,  of  a  daughter. 

15.  The  lady  of  sir  O.  Mosley^ 
barLyOf  ason. 

25.  Lady  Bridport,  of  k  son 
and  heir. 

—  Lady  Elizabeth  Courtnay» 
of  a  son. 

26.  The  marchioness  of  Done* 
gal,  of  her  seventh  son. 

MARRIAGES  im  thi  ytar  1814. 

January  6.  Sir  John  Chandos 
Reade»  lart.,  to  Louisa,  youtteest 
daughter  of  the  late  sit'  David  Mur* 
ray,  and  niece  to  lord  Elibank. 

10.  Thehonourable  A.  Stuart, 
to  Sophia  Isabella,  eldest  daughter 
of  George  LennozConyngbani,esq. 

12.    Alexander  Goldsmid,  esq., 
to  Eliza,  ddest  daughter  of  Israel ' 
Israel,  esq^  of  St.  Mary  Aze. 

15.  Richard  Lewis,  esq.,  to 
Emily,'  youngest  daughter  and  co- 
hdress  of  the  late  William  Os- 
borne, esq. 

2S.  Henry  Peters,  esq.,  to  Ca- 
rolme  Mary  Susannah,  eldest 
danghttt*  of  John  Campbdit  es^ 
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31.  John  Qianter,  esq.»  to  JuKaii 
daughter  of  John  Roberts,  esq. 

—  Right  honourable  C.  Ar- 
bnthnot,  M.  P.,  to  Himiet,  young*. 
est  daughter  of  the  late  honour* 
able  H.  Fane. 

Febman  1.  Rev.  Frederick 
Pleydell  fiouvene,to  Eliza,  daug^- 
ter  of  the  late  sir  J.  Sullivan,  batt. 

Sn  WUliam  Burton,  esq.,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  S. 
Skey»  esq. 

4.  Jcmn  Blachfbrd,  esq.,  to 
Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  the  righ^ 
honourable  Henry  Gratt^. 

B.  J.  C.  Herries,  esq.,!^  mist 
Sarah  t>ornngton,of  Queen^sqnare^ 
'yV'estminster. 

15.  Henry  Moore,  esq.,  to  Lucy, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Currie,  of 
Liverpool. 

16.  Right  honourable  Thomas 
Wallace,  M.  P.»  to  Jane^  viscouar 
tess  MelviUe. 

22.  David  Ker,  eso.,  tolad|jr 
Selina,  daughter  of  the  eairl  ot 
Londonderry. 

March  7*  Earl  of  Portsmouth, 
to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Jolm  Hatl- 
son,  esq. 

5.  Cmtain  John  Duff  Marl> 
land,  to  Helea,  eldest  daughter  of 
L.  D.  G.  Tlvgonwell,  esq. 

21.  LiMtenant  R.  Gan0tt»  to 
CharfcMe,  youngest  daug^iter  of 
lord  E.  Bendnck,  brother  to  the 
late  dttSce  of  Portland. 

*£S.  T.  Nicholson,  esq.,  to  Anne 
Elizabeth,  second  daugfatar  of 
William  Smith,  esq. 

49.  Rev.  Charles  Tower,  M.A.t 
to  Fanny,fourth  daughter  of  Geoigb 
Hibbert,  esq. 

AprU  7.  William  Jones,  esq.p 
to  Jane,  second  daughter  and  co- 
heiress  of  the  late  Barrett  Bowdeo 
Jordan,  esq. 

9.    Sur  S.   Haughton  Ctarte^ 

bart.t    to    Catherine    Haug^Hon, 

(M>  s  second 
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second  daugliter  of  J.  H.  James, 
esa. 

9-     Marquis  Spenetto,  to  the  el- 
dest daughter  of  Richard  Camp-* 
bell^esq. 

10.    Hamihon  Fitzgerald,  esq., 
'  to}ad7  Oiarlotte  Rawdon,  sister  of 
earl  Moira. 

16.  J.  H.  Smyth,  esq.,  M.  F.» 
to."  Elizabeth  Anne,  third  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Grafton. 

21 .  Joseph  Ashton  Watson,  esq. 
to  the  only  surviving  daughter  of 
the  late  Henry  Filkington,  esq.- 

—  T.  G>  Babington,  esq.,  to 
the  honourable  Au^usu  Julia, 
fourth  daughter  of  sir  Gerard  N. 
Noel,  bart. 

•  May  S.  P.  Warren,  M.  D„  to 
Penelope,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
rev.  W.  Davies  Shipley,  dean  rf 
:St.  Asaph. 

10.  Theodore  baron  lyUklan- 
ski,  to  Emma,  eldest  daughter  of 
Robert  Eyre,  esq. 

17.  LieuteBant-colonel  G.  B. 
Fisher,  brother  to  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
iiaughter  of  Thomas  Rawlins,  esq. 

24'.  Lord  Folkestone,  to  the 
daughter  of  lady  Mildmay. 

26.  Colonel  Huddlestone,  to 
Harriet,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
rev.  S.  Farewell. 

June2.  J*  H.  T.  Stapleton,  esq., 
captain  ia  the  3d  guards,  to  the 
honourable,  miss  Fitzroy,  clifcst 
daughter  of  the  late  lord  South- 
stmpton. 

1 6.  C.  G.  Cavendish,  esq^  young- 
est son  of  lord  G.  H.C.,'to  lady 
Catherine  Susan  Gordon,  eldest 
daughter  of  tlie  earl  of  Aboyne. 
'  32.  The  right  honourable  ge- 
neral lord  Combermerey  to  miss 
GieviUe.^ 

28.     J.  James,    esqw,     to    lady 
Emily  Jane  Ste>^art,  daughter  to 
.  the  earl  of  Londonderry. . 


SO.  W.  G.  H.  M€dhurst,esq.,  to 
Fortunata  Paula  Seraphtna  Med-- 
hurst  (late  Poppalardo),  they  hav- 
ing been  married  before  in  Sicily. 

July  19.  Rev.  Henry  Pole,  to 
Anne,  second  daiighter  of  J.*  Bia- 
grave, esq. 

23.  J.  B.  Lennard,  esq.»  second 
son  of  sir  Thomas  L.,  hart.,  to 
Dorothy  Anne,  second  daughter  of 
sir  Walter  Stirling,  bart. 

—  Phili  p  Lake  God«aI,  esq.^  to 
Grace  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Serjeant  Bestj 

^ugvst  1.  Thomas  Wright,  esq., 
to  the  countess  St.  Martia  ae 
Front,  esq,  .      . 

—  Mr.  Thomas  Stedman,  to 
miss  Charett,  first  cousin  to  the 
duchess  of  Roxburgh. 

2.  Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sykes, 
bart.,  ta  miss  M.  E.  Egerton. 

4.  Lord  Clinton,  tQ  France» 
Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  W.  S» 
Poyntz,  esq. 

6.  Mr.  Edward  Foss,  to  Cathe- 
rine, eldest  daughter  of  Peter  Mar« 
tineau,  esq. 

—  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  to 
Emily  Harriet,  second  daughter  of 
the  right  honourable  W.  W.  Pole. 

8,  Honourable  William  Pon- 
sbnby,  to  lady  Baibara  Ashley 
Cooper,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

11.  TheearlofCavan,toLydiay 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Arnold,  esq.    "  * 

21.  George  Bartley,  esq.,  to  miss 
Smith,  of  Drury-lane  theatre. 

28.  The  earl  of  Morton,  to  Su- 
san Elizabeth,  grand*daughter  of 
the  late.hon.  Mr.  justice  Butler. 

27*  His  roval  highness  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  to  her  royat 
highness  the  dowager  princess  of 

September  I .     Right  honourable 

Frededck  Robinson^  to  lady  Sarah 

Hobatty 
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Hdbart;   daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Buckinghamshire. 

3.  The  earl  of  Claricarty, » to 
road.  Marie  Isabelle  Hay. 

10.     Sir  George  Jackson,  bart.> " 
to  Mrs,  Day,  daughter  of  William 
Woodville,  esq. 

16.  Edmund  Henry  Barker, 
esq.,  to  miss  S.  E.  Manley,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Manley,  esq. 

Ocfoier  13.  Captain  W.  H. 
Mulcaster,  R.N„  to  Sophia,  young- 
est daughter  of  tie  late  colonel 
Van  Cortlandr. 

15.  Captain  Frederick  Hunn, 
R.  N.,  to  Emma,  only  daughter  of 
Tice-admiral  Pickraore. 

20.  Robert  Warden,  esq.,  to 
Helen,  ddest  daughter  of  sir  Archi- 
bald Dunbar,  bart. 

25.  Rev.  Edward  Warren,  to 
Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of  James 
Badham  Thomhill,  esq. 

•^—  John  Travers,  esq.,  to  Maria, 
tliird  daughter  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Lindsay. 

Novgmher  3.  Rev.  William  Ho- 
mer, to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter .  of 
Edward  Homer,  esq. 

10.  Thomas  Edward  Dicey, 
esq.  to  Anne  Mary,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  James  Stephen,  esq.,  M.  P. 

17.  George  Raikes,  esq.,  to 
Marianne,  eldest  daughter  of  Isaac 
Currie,  esq. 

—  T.  A.  Ward,  esq.,  to  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  S.  Lewin,  esq. 

D^cemhir  3.*  John  Morgan,  esq., 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Nichols, 
esq. 

—  J.  P»  Morier,  esq.,  to  Hora- 
tia,  eldest  daughter  of  lord  Hugh 
Seymour. 

10.  Honourable  T.  Erskine, 
third  son  of  lord  Erskine,  to  Hen- 
rietta JBliza,  only  daughter  of 
Henry  Trail,  esq. 

12.  Richard  Paul  Jodrell,  esq., 
jto  Amelia  Caroline  KinJ^,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Kingstone* 


17.  Rev,  G.  S.  Crompton,  to 
Clara,  daughter  of  the  late  Rtdard 
Down,  esq:,  banker. 

19.  J.  Jones,  esq.,  to  Loaisa,' 
youngest  daughter  of  Peter  Moore, 
esq. 

27.  Honourable  Henry  Charles 
Howard,  heir  to  the  dukedom  of 
Norfolk,  to  lady  Charlotte  Go.w.er, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  marquis  of 
Sufford. 


DEATHS  in  the  year  1814. 

January  2.  Thomas  LbwteOy  . 
esq.,  clerk  of  the  Nisi  Prius  court* 

6.  '  Edward  Harwood,  esq.,  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  Harwood,  well 
known  in  the  literary  world. 

8.  Rev.  Taiy  Walker,  A.  M., 
vicar  of  Mears  Abbey. 

9*  Donald  Smith,  esq.,  fornaerly . 
lord  provost  of  Edinburgh. 

1 1.  General  sir  Thomas  Trigge, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance.,. 

—  Rev.  Michael  Keameyi  D.D., 
former  senior  fellow  and  professor; 
of  history  in  the  university  of 
Dublin. 

15.  Lieutenant-cblonel  Aii^ey, 
one  of  <he  oldest  majors  in  the 
army,  having  been  appointed  to 
that  rank  in  June  1783. 

20.  Dr.  Duncan,  minister  of 
the  Scots  church,  Peter-street,  Gol- 
den-6quare. 

21.  Lady  Maria  Hamilton, 
eldest  surviving,  daughter  of  the 
marquis  of  Abercom* 

24.  G.  Gregory,  esq.,  rear-ad- 
miral of  the  red. 

27.  J.  HiH,  esq.,  brother  of  sir 
Rowland  Hill,  K.  B. 

28.  Sir  Richard  Neave,'  in  hia 
84th  y^ar. 

February  2.  Rev.  C.  R.  Her^ 
bert,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Car- 
narvon.' 

(M2)         5.    The 
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5.  The  countess  dowager  of 
Homt. 

7*  General  Ralph  Dandas»  go- 
vernor of  Duneannon  fort. 

.«>•  John  Greenwelly  esq.,  40 
years  in  the  East  India  company's 
service. 

8.  IJeatenan^generalsir  Cbaiks 
Ross. 

14u  George  de  la  Poer,  earl  of 
Annesley,  only  remaining  son  of 
the  late  earl. 

^.  In  his  82d  year,  rev.  James 
Andrew  Milnes,  LL.D. 

Mwch  1.  The  right  honour^ 
aUe  lady  Lucy  Taylor,  daughter 
of  earl  Stanhope,  and  niece  of  the 
late  right  honourable  William  Pitt, 
greatly  regretted  by  all  who  knew 

—  Sebastian  Fridag,  esq.,  his 
Prussian  majesty's  consul-general. 

-4.  Sir  John  Douglas,  lieut.- 
colonel  of  the  royal  marines. 

6.  Rev.'Edward  Giddy,  senior 
magistrate  for  the  county  of  Com* 


8.  Alexander  Cummins,  esc|., 
F-  R*  S.,  eelebrated  for  his  skill  m 
mechanics. 

18.  The  right  honourable  Geor- 
giana,  countess  dowager  Spencer. 

20.  Rev.  William  Peters,  rec- 
tor of  Knighton,  Leicester. 

2h  t£b  rev.  William  Clarke, 
one  oftbe  minor  canons  of  St.PauPstf 
'  S£.  EdwardWigram,  esq.,  lieu- 
tena^^colond  of  uxe  West  Lon- 
don nuliria. 

25.  In  bis  8dth  year,  the  right 
honourable  Neil,  earl  of  Rose* 
berry* 

27-  In  her  83d  year,  the  duchess 
dowager  of  Leinster. 

-—  Lady  Amelia,  ocly  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Grosvienor. 

28.  Thomas  Thornton,  esq., 
author  ^  the  **^  tVesent  state  of 
Turkey.'* 

/Ifr'il  2.    Mrs.  Mary  BeH,  sister 


of  the  rev.  Dr.  Bell,  prebendary  ef 
Westminster. 

2.  Sir  Horace  Mann,  M.  P. 
for  Sandwich  durmg  five  successive 
parliaments. 

-  6.    C.  T.  Cobb,  esq.,  sec<md  sur- 
viving son  of  S.  C.  esq.,  banker. 

12.  In  his  88th  year,  the  vene- 
rable Dr.  Charles  Barney,     s 

18.    The      right      honourable 
Sarah  Lady  Caher,  mother  of  the  _ 
present  lord  Caher. 

jlftfj  3.  D.  Bolton,  esq.,  many 
years  pgeceptor  to  the  queen  and 
princesses. 

5.  Maria  Grace,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Hay, 
esq. 

10.  Lieutenant-cdlohel  Collier, 
son  of  the  late  vice«admiral  sir 
G.C. 

1'2.  The  rev.  Humphrey  Aram 
Hole,  vicar  of  Okehampton. 

15.  George  Augustus  Roch- 
fort>  earl  of  Belvidere. 

16.  In  St.  Clement's  alms-house, 
dame  Mary  Anastasia  Pryce,  widow 
of  the  late  sir  Edward  Manley 
Pryce,  bart. 

22.  Rev.  Joseph  White,  D.  D., 
canon  of  Christ^urch,  and  He- 
brew professor  in  the  university  of 
Oxford. 

25.  Rev.  James  Pickbume,  an* 
thor  of  an  nccellent  treatise  on  the 
Ei^lish  verb. 

^.  Rev.  Henry  Toster,  a  very 
popular  preacher  in  the  church  of 
England. 

28.    The  right  honourable  Wil- 
liam  Eden,  baron  Auckknd.^ 
'  29b    Josephine,    the    discarded 
wife  of  Bonaparte,  and  mother  of 
prince  Eugene  Beauharnois. 

31.  Sir  Nash  Grose,  late  one  of 
the  judges  of  chf  court  of  Kmg's 
Bench. 

Jvn^  S.  In  her  94th  year,  Mrs, 
Eibtabeth  Johnson,  daughter  of  sir' 
Christo^er  Musgrav%  bafCr 

4.    Lord 
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4.    Lord .  Tiscoitat    I^sceUeSt 
'eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Hardwood. 

6.  The  earl  of  Sandwich. 

7.  Eliza,  wife  of  the  honourable 
Peter  Boyle  Blaquiert. 

13.    John   Ley»   e$q«»    deputy 
clerk  of  the  house  of  commons. 
'  15.    In  his  85th  year  the  rer. 
Benjamin  Dawson,   LL.  D.,  rec-^ 
tor  of  Burgh  in  Suffolk. 

21.  Mr.  J6hn  Stockdde,  the 
late  proprietor  of  The  Ne^  Annual 
Register. 

22.  Baron  Minto^  late  gover- 
nor-general of  India. 

,    29.Mary,  viscountess Wentworth. 

SO.  The  wife  of  Peter  Bigges 
Latouche,  esq. 

July  7.  In  his  92d  year,  Mr.  P. 
Bowen  arch-bedel  of  the  univer- 
sitv  of  Oxford,  an  office  which  he 
held  70  years.  # 

9.  Right  rev.  Dr.  Delany,  titu- 
lar bishop  of  the  united  dioceses  of 
Kildare  and  Loughlin. 

10.  W.  G.  Davies,  esq.,  son-in- 
law  of  lord  Robert  Seymour. 

12.  Miss  Margaret  Fordype, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  George 
Fordyce. 

15.  Mrs.  Anne  Henderson*  at 
the  great  age  of  105. 

18.  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  esq.» 
M.P.  for  Bewdley  since  1790. 

20.    Sir  Beaumont  Dixie,  hart., 

oftheR.  N-t. 

25.  Mr.  Charles  Dibdin,  the 
celebrated  sonc- writer. 

26.  Richard  Down,  esq.,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  bankers  of 
XfOndon. 

2P,  Rev,  Thomas  Wintle,  BID., 
author  of  several  very  valuable 
works  connected  with  scriptural 
crQicinn. 

^agfiri/  6,  In  his  69di  year, 
Walter  Young,  D,D.  and  F.  K. 
S,E. 

la  Charles  MayOi  esq.,  attor- 
ney al  h^w. 


12.  The  wifeof  Johfli  AdsCms, 
esq. 

14.  Aged  85,  Edward  Hussey 
Delaval,  esq.,  author  of  seversd 
learned  works,  and  of  some  impor-^ 
tant  discoveries  iii  the  science  of 
optics. 

15.  The  rightlionourable  Mary 
Andalusia,  baroness  of  Rendle- 
sham. 

17.    Sir  John  Pollen,  hart. 

22.  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  who 
had  in  his  eventful  life  been  (Pro- 
secuted 8  times  by  the  attorney* 
general,  ^  i 

24.  Her  gr^ce  the  duchess  of 
Buccleugh,  a  short  time  after  con- 
finement, 

SO.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  captain 
of  H.  M.  ship  Menelaus^  killed  in 
action. 

Sift^mhir  8.  Her  majesty  the 
queen  of  the  two  Sicilies,  sister  cf 
the  late  unforttinate  queen  of 
France. 

12.  Major-generalRoss,  whfleat- 
tacking  the  Americans  at  Baltiiyiore. 

15^  .J.  Roper  Chambers,  esq., 
son  of  sir  Samuel  C.,  of  Bx^gar- 
hou'se,  Kent. 

,.  22.  Sir  Erasmus  Burrows,  bart* 
He  was  the  17th  baronet  in  the 
family. 

23.  The  right  honourable  Tho- 
mas Egerton^  earl  of  Wilton. 

29.  The  rev.  Thomas  Howes, 
rector  of  Mouming-Thorpe;  a/ con- 
siderable writer  in  the  Trinitarian 
controversy. 

Oftoiir  2.  In  her  74<th  year, 
Sarah,  countess  of  Denbigh  and 
Desmond. 

11.  The  rev.  Robert  Boucber 
Nicholb,  LL/  D.,  rector  of  Sto- 
ney-Stanton. 

13,  Lady  Monro,  widow  of  sir 
Alexander  M.   ^ 

— »  Rev.  G.  Hodgkins  moij 
vears  dissenting  minbt^  at  Stoke 
Newington. 

(M  8)  16.  Rev. 
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16.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Jennings, 
46  years  minister  to  the  indepen-. 
dent  congregation  at  Islington, 

20.  Mr,  Philip  Astley,  of  the 
royal  amphitheatre,  Westminster. 

24.  Robert  Manning,  esq,,  of 
Hackney. 

50.  '  Maria,  daughter  of  T.  An- 
guish, esq.,  late  accountant-general 
of  the  high  court  of  chancery. 

51,  The  right  honourable  Elizaf- 
betli,  baroness  Conyngham. 

Novemhir  10.  Sir  Busick  Har- 
wood,  vice-master  of  Downing 
college. 

14.  Thomas  Mullett,  esq.,  an 
eminent  American  merchant :  and 
a  fortnight  before,  his  son-in-law, 
J.  Tobin,  esq.,  in  the  West  Indies. 

16.  The  most  noble  John,  mar- 
quis of  Bute. 

>  18..  The  right  honourable  Eliza- 
beth, barone&s  Kensington. 

21.  Archibald  Maclaurin,  esq., 
professor  of  geography  and  histo/y 
at  die  rdyal  military  college,  Bag- 
thot. 

22.  The  right  honourable  lady 
Geprgiana  Leslie,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Rothes. 

29-  Anthony  James  Radclyflfe 
Livingston,  -earl  of  Newburgh. 

80.  Found  dead  in  his  chimi- 
bers,  after  having  been  missed  three 
months,  John  Hinckley,  esq. 

Decmher  9.  By  shooting  him- 
self, me  right  honourable  Thomas 
lord  French. 

10.     Rev.  John  Evdeigh,  D.  D, 
provost  of  Oriel  college. 
'    13.     Aged  79>    the  prince   de 
Ligne. 

19.  The  lady  of  sir  Henry 
Oxenden,  hart.,  fifth  daughter  of 
the  late  lieutenant-colonel  Grar 
ham. 

?4.  Mrs.  Fortcsque,  mother  of 
discount  Clermoiit. 

27.  The  notorious  .  Johanna 
pouthcott,  who  for  a  long  ti;ne 


practised  on  the  credulity  of  multi* 
tudes  of  the  lower  class*  and  even 
upon  some  of  ihe  clergy  who  were 
so  ignoVant  of  their  Bible  as  to 
believe  this  impostor,  or  at  least 
infatuated  woman,  a  prophet. 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  year  1814. 

Cariion-houset  Nov.  25,  1813* 
The  honour  of  knighthood  confet^ 
red  on  George  Nayler,  esq.,  gener 
alogist  and  blanc  coursier  herald 
of  &e  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  York 
herald. 

Ordnancc'offlci^  Fsb.  I.  Lieut.- 
een.  sir  Hildebrand  Qakes,  bart^ 
lieut.-gen.  of  the  ordnance,  vice 
Trigg  deceased. 

Foragn-officiy  Feb.' 5*  George 
Henry  Rose,  esq.,  envoy  extraor*- 
dinar y  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  king  of  Bavaria.^^ 
y  James,  esq.,  secretary  to  the 
legation. 

Downing'Sireeif  Feb,  15.  Lieut.* 
gen.  sir  James  Leith,  K.  B.,  cap- 
tain-general and  governor  in  chief 
in  and  over  the  Leeward  islands 
in  America. 

John  David  Macbride,  D.  C.  L., 
and  principal  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  the  lord  almoner's  reader 
in  Arabic,  vice  Ford  deceased. 

iVbiUhall^  March^l.  Serjeant 
MacMahon,  keeper  of  the  rolls  in 
Ireland, 

Carllon-housit  Marcb  ?.  Sir 
.Charles  Cockerell,  of  Seasoncote, 
hart.,  sheriff  for  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  vice  Holder.-^T.  P. 
Phipps,  of  Com  pton,esq.,  for  Stissez. 

CarltM»bous$,  Marcb  10.  Sir 
W.  Garrow,  lent.,  his  .msyesty's 
attorney-general^  chief  justice  of 
.Chester. 

Foreign-cjicc*  Marcb  21.  Mc 
Daniel  Willipk,.  consul  for  the 
prince  of  Orange  at  LlreriKiol. 
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Wfntiham  AprU  16\  Lord  Na- 
pier, his  majesty's  commissioner  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  chnreh 
of  Scotland. 

Carf Urn- bouse,  jiprU  21.  Right 
hon.  sir  Alex.  Thon^son,  knt,,  chief 
baron  of  ihe  exchequer,  sworn  of 
the  privv  council, 

lybitiball.  May  3.  The  dignities 
pf  duke  and  marquis  of  the  united 
kingdom  granted  to  field-marshal 
Arthur  marquis  of  Wellington, 
K.  G.,  and  his  heirs  male,  by  the 
names,  &c.  of  marquis  Douro,  and 
dvike  of  Wellington  in  the  county 
of  Somerset. — And  of  a  baron  of 
the  united  kingdom  -  lo  the  follow- 
ing military  officers :  Lieut.-gen. 
the  hon.  sir  J.  Hope,  K.  B.  by  the 
name  of  baron  Niddry  of  NiddV-y, 
4:0,  Linlithgow. — Lieut. -g6n.  sir 
T  Graham,  K.  B.  baron  Lyne- 
^ock,  of  Balgowin,  co.  Perth.— 
Lieut.-gen.  sir  S.  Cotton,  hart.  K.B. 
baron  Combetmere,  co.  Chester. 
—Lieut.-gen.  sir  R.  Hill,  K.  B. 
baron  Hill,  of  Almaraz,  and  of 
Hawkestone,  Salop. — Lieut.-gen. 
•sir  W.  C.  Beresford,  K.  B,  baron 
Beresford,  of  Albuera. 

m'tUhall,  May  "J.  The  dignity 
of  a  baronet  granted  to  sir  J.-  Beres- 
ford, lent,  captain  in  the  royal  navy. 

Admfalty'^Jice^  May  7.  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  admiral  of  the  red, 
general  of  murines,  vice  lord  Brld- 
port  deceased. — Sir  R.  Oilslow, 
admiral  of  the  red,  lieut.-gen.  of 
marines,  vice  earl  St.  Vincent. 

WbluhaUy  May  14.  The  dig- 
^  nity  of  a  viscount  of  the  united 
jctngdom,  granted  to  lord  Keith.— " 
And  that  of  a  baron  of  the  united 
kingdom  to  vice-admiral  sir  £•  Fel- 
low, bart.  fey  the  name,  &c.  of  ba- 
«t>n  Ezmonth,  of  Canonteign,  De- 
von. 

Admiral  Cornwallis,  vice-admi- 
ral of  the^imited  kingdom,  vice  the 
ilate     lord     Bridport.-— Admiral 


Young,  rear-admiral,  vice  admiral 
Cornwallis. 

Carbon-bausiy  May  23.  Earl  of 
Abergavenny  invested  with  the 
ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle. 

Mr.  John  Leard,  consul  at  the 
port  of  Fiuroe  and  its  dependencies. 

May  31.     Lord  Middleton,  lord  ' 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Surrey, 
vice  Onslow  deceased. 

Admraliy-ojici,  June  4.  This  dav, 
in  pursuance  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
priqce  regent,  the  follo>^ng  flag^ 
officers  of  his  majesty's  fleet  were 
promoted,  viz. — I'o  be  adn^irak  of 
the  red — Isaac  Prescot,  esq.  to  sir 
C.  M.  Pole,  bart. ;  total  7— To  be 
admiraU  of  the  white— ^Hon.  sir 
G.  C.  Berkeley,  K.  B.  to  sir  J.  B. 
Warren,  bart.  and  K.  B. ;  total  1 1 . 
— ^To  be  admirals  of  the  blue — S. 
Edwards  esq.  to  R.  Boger,  esq.  5 
totalis. — Tobe  vice-admirals  of  the 
red — H.D*Esterre  Darby,  esq.  toJ. 
Hanter,esq.;total  19.— Tobe  vice^ 
admirals  of  the  white — F.  Pender, 
esq.  to  sir  T.Bertie;  total  23.— Tobe 
vice-admirals  of  the  blue — R.  Bul- 
teel,  esq.  \o  honl  A.  IC Legge  \  to- 
tal ^. — To  be  rear-admirals  of  the 
red— F.  Fayerman,  esq.  toM.  H. 
Scott,  esq, ;  total  28. — ^To  be  rear- 
admirals  of  the  white — J.  Hanwell, 
esq.  to  J.  Harvey,  esq. ;  total  20. 
— And  the  under-mentioned  cap- 
tains were  also  appointed  flag-offi»- 
cers  of  his  majesty's  fleet :  To  be 
rear-admirals  of  the  whitei-^Cap- 
tains  Hotham,  Burlton,  Pater^  H* 
Popham,  J.  Rowley,  and  Codring- 
ton. — To  be  rear-admirals  of  ;the 
blue — Captaiins  Parker,  Plampin» 
L.  Grower,  Blackwood,  Douglas, 
Torrington,  Donnelly,  Beresford, 
Ball,  Eyles,  Gosselin,  Rowjcy, 
Rogers,  Ballard,  RoUes,  Lock^ 
Milne,  Dundas,  Young,  Macnama- 
ra,  D.  Camj^eU  (1st),  Otway, 
Western,  Spianger,  Lukin,  a;>4 
Fellowes. 
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The  prince  regent  has  appointed 
.  the  followine  to  be  colonels  of  msi^ 
rines :— W.  T.  Lake,,  W.  C.  Fabie, 
sir  G.  Eyre>  and  J.  Talbotf  vice 
Ji.  Hotham,  G.  Burlion,  sir  X 
Rowltji  and  £•  CodriQgconf  ap» 
pointed  flagH>fficers» 

War-oJ^^^  Jim$  7.  The  prince 
regent  has  been  pli^sed  to  .appoint 
the  following  offic^  to  uke  rank 
bj  brevet  as  under-lnen^ione^ ;  the 
commissions  «to  be  dated  June  4, 
1814:— To  be  generals  in  the  armyy 
— >Lieut.'genenl9  sir  Eyre  C'oote, 
K.  B.  to  W.  Wemyss— -total  29.— 
To  be  lieut.-geaeral$  in  the  army» 
— IvLijor-generals  F.T.  Hammond, 
to  sir  C.  W.  Stewart,  K.  B. ;  total 
5S««^To  be  major-generals  in  the 
army— Colonels  sir  C*  Imhoff,  on 
the  staff  at  Guernsey,  to  H.  Tor- 
rens)  total  69.— To  be  colonels  in 
the  army— LieuL-cploncls  hon.  A. 
Annefcley,toR.Travers;  total  101. 
—The  undc^-mentioned  officers, 
aides-de-camp  to  the  prince  regent, 
to  be  colonels  in  the  army--r 
lUeuL-coloncls  T.  M«M,ihon,  C 
Palmer,  and  T.  ArbutVaot.— To 
be  aides-de-camp  to  fhe  prince  re- 
gent, with  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
3ie  army*— Lieut.-colone)^  X  Col- 
borne,  S.  F.  Whitilrighani,  sir  A, 
Campbell,  A.  G.  Woodfoi-d;  and 
F.  C.  Ponsonby.— Tobe  extra  aides., 
de-camp  to  the  prince  regent,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army-r 
lieuts.-cols.  Hi  F.  Bouverie,  F.  B, 
Hervey,  hon.  H.  A.  B.  Craven, 
baron  l^ben,  and  lord  Burghersh, 
•^To  be  lieut-colonels  in.  the  army 
—Majors  R.  earl  of  Athlone,  to 
A.  Money  \  total  101.— And  269 
ca^ains  to  be  majors  in  the  army. 

The  prince  regent  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  appoint  the  following  officers 
of  the  royal  artillery  and  royal  en- 
gineers to  take  rank  by  brevet  as 
under-mentioned:  the  conrniissions 
to  be  date4  June  4, 1814^— To  be 


generals  m  the  armr^-Lieuc^gene- 
tals  Martin  and  Lloyd.— To  be 
lieuc^enerals  in  the  army — Nfo- 
jor.^enerals  Dciuglas,  Macleod, 
Wright,  Arabin,  Buchannan.  and 
Ramsay.-* To  be  major-generals  in 
the  army-^-Colonels  sir  'C.  Holle- 
way,  knt.  Eng. ;  Humphrey,  ditto; 
Miller,  invalid  artillery ;  Eusuce, 
late  engineers  in  Ireland;  Bloom- 
field,  artillery ;  and  Cookson,  ditto. 
—To  be  co.lonels  in  the  anpy**- 
Lieut.-cols«  J.  Sheldrake,  artillery'; 
to  P.  W.  Colebrook,  r.  art. ;  to- 
ts4  24.^—7^0  be  lieut.-colonels  in  the 
army— Majors  C.  Newhpuse,  inva> 
lid  art.,  to  W.  J.  Tucker,  late  Irish 
artillery ;  t6t^  12. — To  be  majors 
in  the  army— Capts.  T.  Rogers, 
art.,  to  T.  A.  Brandreth ;  total  49. 

The  prince  regent  has  been  p)eas^ 
ed  to  appoint  the  following  ofiicens 
of  the  royal  marines  to  tak6  rank 
by  brevet  as  under.mentioned  t  the 
commissions  to  be  dated  June  4. 
—To  be  colonels  in  the  army— - 
Lieut..colcnels  Cole,  Foley,  Birks, 
Bidkke,  Home,  and  Campbell*^ 
To  be  lieut.-colonels  in  the  army- 
Majors  Boys,  Ferzer,  Qavey,  Aber* 
nothie,  Graham,  JLewis,  Clarke, 
Stanser,  Dunsmire,  Minto,  Long, 
and  Westropp.— To  be  majors  m 
the  army— Captains  W.  Cciltns  to 
A.  Gillespie  ;  total  S3. 

F^rngn-effici,  June  $.  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  K.  B.  late  his  majesty's 
minister  at  Lisbon,  envoy  extraor- 
dinary s^nd  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  France. 

Thomas  Sydenham,  esq,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenir 
potentiary  at  Lisbon. 

Jimc  14.  Stratford  Canning, 
esq.  envoy  extraordinary  and  bu« 
nister  plenipotentiary  to  the  con* 
federated  Swiss  cantons. 

Jun$\^    The  dignity  of  an  earl  , 
granted  to  vise.  Camcan ;  that  of 
viscomit  to  the  ^att  of  Aberdeen; 

and 
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and  that  of  baron  to  sir  Charles 
William  Stewart— Mr.  H.  U.  Ad- 
dington,  secretary  to  hb  majesty's 
legation  to  the  Swiss  cantons. 

Wat-offite,  June  18.  The  prince 
regent  nas  been  pleased  to  i^point 
several  officers  of  the  Bast  India 
company^s  forces  to  take  rank  by 
brevet  in  the  East  Indies  only ;  the 
commissions  to  be  dated  June  4. 
The  list  comprises  25  major-gene- 
rals whoare  to  be  lieut.-generals»  17 
colonefs  to  be  major-generals,  37 
lieut.-colonels  to  be  colonels,  %S 
majors  to  belient-colonels,  and  118 
captains  to  be  majors. 

WhHAatt,  Jung  21 .  The  earl  of 
Chichester  and  the  earl  of  Clancar- 
ty,  appointed  to  the  office  ^  post- 
master-general. 

Carrni-beme,  Jtms25.  Lieut.- 
geup  right  hon.  Charles .  William 
baron  Stewart,  K.  B.  an  extra  lord 
of  his  majesty's  bed<haniber» 
\  WUubaU,Jun$2^  The  dignity 
of  a  baronet  ot  the  united  kingdom 
conferred  on  the  right  hon.  Wil- 
liam Domviile,lord  mayor  of  Lon» 
don«  and  his  heirs  male.  , 

WUubalh  Juij  2.  QeorgeFre. 
derick  Beltz,  esq.  gentleman  usher 
of  the  scarlet  rod  of  the  order  of 
the  bath  (to  which  is  annexed  (hat 
of  Brnnswick  herald),  uv^sir  Isa^c 
Heard,  knt.  resis:n^d» 

f^rgign-ofi^  July  5.  The  duke 
of  Wellington,  his  majesty's  am* 
bassador  extraordinary  and  pleni- 
potentiarv  to  the  court  of  France. 
•—Lord  F.  Fitzroy,  secretary  to  thcr 
embassy. 

Fcreigm-^fiaj  Jufy  9.  Hon.  C. 
Bagot  (with  the  rank  of  his  ma* 
jesty*s  minister  plenipotentiary), 
Colin  Mackenzie,  esq.  and  Archi- 
bald Elijah  Impey,  esq.  commis* 
sloners  for  carrying  into  efiect  the 
stipulations  contained  in  the  2d  and 
4tb  additional  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  peaoe  coo^luded  at  Paris* 


^  Fdf^'^jfifii,  My  9.  The  here^ 
ditary  prince  of  Orange,  a  lieut.- 
gen.  in  the  British  army^-^Brook 
Taylor,  esq.  envoy  extraordinary 
to  the  king  of  Wnrtemberg.-— >Sir 
J.  Gabbier,  consul-general  in  HoU 
land.-9- Henry  Chunberlin,  esq* 
consul-general  in  the  Brazils. 

WhiiibaU,  July  12.  William 
Young,  esq.  admiral  of  the  red, 
and  rear«admiral^  an  extra  knight 
(^  the  bath. 

IkHUnvng'ttfuU  Jvij  !♦•  Henry 
MacDonnell,esq.  hismajasty'sagent 
and  consul-general  at  Alt^iers* 

WbttshaU^  July  2d.  The  dignity 
of  a  baronet  granted  to  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  and  tfaeirhei^malec 
General  Cornelius  Cuyler,  of  St. 
John  Lodge,  Welwyn,  Herts:  hon^ 
Henrv  Blackwood,  rear-admiral  of 
the  blue:  sir  George  Ralph  CoI«> 
Ifer,  knt.  sir  Jas.  Dunbar,  Knt.  and 
William  Hoste,  esq.  post  capts.  in 
the  royal, navy. 

Fwngn-oJiU^  July  16w   Joseph  C. 
Mellish,  esq.  his  majesty's  consul' 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and 
the  free  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Bre- 
men, and  Lubeck.        ^ 

Foreign-qfficey  July  28.  John  Ro« 
bert  Wise,  esq.,  his  majesty's  ccmsul- 
general  in  Sweden. 

Gen.  sir  R.  T.  Wilson,  permitted 
to  accept  the  Russian  order  of  St^ 
Anne  of  the  first  class  ;  hon.  capt. 
G.  Cadogan,  R.  N.  the  Austrian 
order  of  Maria  Theresa ;  and  capt. 
H.  Gardner,  of  the  artillery,  die 
Russian  order  of  St.  Wolodemir  o^ 
the  fourth  class. 

CarlUn^bausg,  July  ^S.  The  earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  earl  of  Aberdeei^ 
and  Charles  William  lord  Stew- 
art, sworn  of  the  privy  couneiL 

Carlton  hnuey  July  25.  The  earl 
of  Aberdeen,  sir  Isaac  Heard,  knt. 
^rter  principal  king^  (^  arms,  and 
sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  knight,  gen^ 
tleman-usher  of  the  black-rod,  pie* 
nipotentiaries 
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nipotentiaries  for  investing  his  im- 
perial and  royal  apostolic  majesty 
with  the  ensigns  and  the  whole  ha- 
bit of  the  order  of  the  garter.— 
George  Frederick  Beltz,  esq.  secre- 
tary to  garter  principalkingof  arms. 

Carltonbousc)  July  29.  Hight 
hon.Thomas  Hamilton  (commonly 
-called  lord  Binnkig)  and  the  right 
hon.  Wm.  Huskisson,  sworn  of  the 
privy  council. 

Fomgn'offisiy  July  90.  Right 
hon.  lord  Gambier,  Henry  Gonl- 
bum,  esq.  M.  P.  and  Wm.  Adams, 
esq.  •  D.  C.  L.  commissioners  for 
negotiating  and  concluding  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  commissioners  from 
the  United  States  of  America.— 
Anthony  St.  John  Baker,  esq,  secre- 
tary  to  tlie  commission. 

Hon.  Algernon  Percy,  secretary 
to  his  mujesty^s  legation  at  the 
court  of  Turin. 

Aug.  6.  Rt.  hon.  W.  Huskis- 
son, T.  Dacres  Adams,  and  H. 
Daw  kins,  esqrs.  commissioners  of 
his  majesty's  woods,  forests,  and 
land  revenues. 

Whitebally  Jug.  9.  Right  hon. 
Robert  viscount  Melville,  sir  Joseph 
Sydftey  Yorke,  knt.  vice-adm.  of 
the  blue,  George  Johnstone  Hope, 
esq.  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  sir 
George  Warrender,  bart.  John  Os- 
born,  esq.  Henry Paulet,  esq. (com- 
monly called  lord  Henry  Paulet), 
read-admiral  of  the  red,  and'  Bar- 
rjngton  Pope  Blachford^,  esq.  com- 
missioners for  exectfting  the  office 
of  hip^h  admiral. 

War-office^  Aug*  9.  Lient.^gene- 
ral  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange 
H  general  in  the  army* 

Wbiteball,Jug,l(j.^  The  here- 
ditar>'  ;  nnce  of  Orange,  an  extra 
knight  ot  the  bath. 
•  Foretgn-^JJieei  Aug*  20.  Lord 
Biirghersh,  envoy  •  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
xour t  of  Tuscany.  * 


William  Pehnell,  esq.  consul  at 
Bonrdeaux  and  its  dependencies. 

Forngn-offUe^  Aug,  26.  Peter 
Stuart,  esq.  his  majesty's  consul  at 
Havrede  Grace  and  dependencies. 

mUeball,  Aug.  27.  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,visc.CastIereagh, 
earl  Bathurst,  vise.  Sid  mouth,  earl 
of  Liverpool,  right  hon.  N.  Vansit- 
tart,  lord  Teignmouth,  right  hon, 
T.  Wallace,  vise.  Lowther,  right 
hon.  J.  Sullivan,  lord  Apsley,  lord 
Binning,  right  hon.  W.  S.  Bourne, 
commissioner's  for  managing  afikirs 
in  India. 

Poreign-office,  Aug.  27.  Lient.- 
gen.  lord  Stewart,  K.>B.atnbatssa- 
dor  extraordinary  and  plenipoten^ 
tiary  to.  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

ForAgn-officCy  Sept.  10.  Samuel 
Gregory  Marshall,  esq.  consul  at 
Embden.— James  Stirling,  esq.  con* 
sul  at  Nantes,  L'Orient,  and  their 
dependencies. 

•  Sept.  24.  Right  hon.  sir  Charles 
Stuart,  K.B.  sworn  member  of  tile 
privy  council. 

Oct,  1.  W.  A'Gourt,  esq.  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Palermo. 

H.  Fuller,  esq.  attorney-general 
for,tJje  island  of  Trinidad. 

Foreign,  officey  Oct.  8,  Right  hon. 
sir  Charles  Stuart,  K.  B.  ambassl* 
dor  extraordinary  and  miniscer  ple- 
nipotentiary to  the  sovereign  prince 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Peter  Carey  Tupper,  ttq.  consal 
at  Barcelona  and  in  the  province  of 
Catalonia. 

'  Foreign  oJUe,  Oct.  10.  Richard 
Belgrave  Hoppner,  esq.  consul  at 
Venice,  and  the  Austrian  territories 
in  the  Adriatic. 

ForetgH-officei  Oct.  25.  Ririit 
hon.  George  Canning,  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  the  prince  regent  of  PortugaL— 
Louis  Duncan  CasamajoTy  esq.  6e- 
cretary  to  the  said  embassy. 

Foreign* 
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klnson^  ^q.  consul  at  Konigsberg,' 
Memei,  Pillaii,  axid  all  other  ports 
and  places  in  East  Prussia* 

WbiteMU  Nov.  8.  William 
Adaniy  esq,  king's  counsel,  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Scot- 
landy  vice  Hepburri  resigned. 

Bo^nlng-stuety  Nov,  II*  Lieut.- 
col,  H.  King)  lieut^govemor  of 
Heligoland. 

Foreign^ojue^  Nov*  22.  David 
Richard  Morier,  esq.  consul-gere- 
ral  in  France. 

Sir  J.  Brenton,  commissioner  of 
the  navy^  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  v;V^  adm.  Geo.  Dundas 
deceased. 

Foreign-offieej  Dec.  2L  J.  Fal- 
.c©ner,  esq.  consul-general  at  Leg- 
horn ;  and  J.  M.  Johnson,  esq.  con- 
.sul  at  Genoa. 

irhitekall,  Dec.  21.  Thedighity 
of  baronet  of  the  united  kingdom 
to  the  following  gentlemen  respec- 
tiv07,  and  their  lieirs  male  : 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  of  High 
Mark,  co.  Wigtoun,  lent,  general 
in  the  army. 

Sir  John  ffaiuilton,  of  Wood- 
brook,  CO.  Tyrone,  knt.  lieut.-colo- 
nel  in  the  amay,  colonel  of  the  2d 
Ceylon  regiment,  and  governor  of 
Duncannon  Fort. 

Richard  Mountney  Jephson,  of 
Spring  Vale,.  Dorset,  esq.  late 
judge  advocate  and  judge  of  the 
vice-^miralty  cpurt,  Gibraltar. 

Whttihall,  Dfc,  2T.  Tlie  dignity 
of  a  baronet  of  the  united  &ing« 
dom  to  the  following  gentlemen 
jresjpectively,  and  the  heirs  male  of 
tlieir  bodies  lawfully  begotten,  viz. 
sir  Alexander  Campbell,  knt.  ma- 
jox^general  in,the  army,. &c.— The 
right  hon.  W.  M*Ma^on,  master 
ot  the  i-olls  in  Ireland. — George 
B^ichanHepbum,  of  Smeaton,  Had- 
.dingtoo,  esq.— -The  right  hon.  John 
^arjoril)aakS|  lord  proyos^  of  £dio* 


burgh  city. — John  S&vester,  of 
«Yatdley-house,  Essex,  esq.  recorder 
of  the  city  of  London. — ^Thomas 
Hugh  Clifford,  of  Tixall,  Staflford, 
esq, — John  Simeon,  of  prazeley, 
^Berkshire,  esq.— Guy  Campbell, 
esq.lieut.-col.  in  the  army,  &c. — Gil- 
bert King,of  Charlestown,  Roscom- 
mon, esq.  colonel  in  the  army.— 
John  Jackson,  of  Ailsey,  Bedford- 
shire,  esq. — Henry  Steuart,  of  Al- 
lanton,  Lanark,  esq.  with  remainder 
to  his  son-ia-law,  Ronald  or  Reei- 
ilald  Macdonaldtf  of  Staffa,  and  his 
heirs  mak.— George  Griffith  Wil» 
liams,  of  Llwyny  Wormwood, 
Carmarthen,  esq. — David  Dundas, 
of  Rfchmond,  Surrey,  esq.  ser- 
jeant-surgeon  to  ^e  king.— ^Robert 
Holt  Leigh,  of  Whitley,  Lancas- 
ter, esq.  with  remainder  to  the  heirs 
male  of  Holt  Leigh,  of  Whitley, 
esq.  deceased,  father  of  the  said 
Robert  Holt  Leigh. — Edmund  An- 
trobus,  of  Antrd»us,  Chester,  with 
remainder  to  his  nephew,  Ed- 
mund Antrobus,  jun.  esq.  and  his 
heirs  male ;  and  m  default  of  such 
issue,  to  his  nephew,  Gibbs  Craw* 
ford  Antrobus,  osq.  and  his  helr!» 
male,  both  sons  of  his  late  brother, 
John  Antrobus,  esq.  deceased.— 
Samuel  ^Egerton  Brydges,  of  Den- 
ton-court,  Kent,,  esq. — Jonathan 
Wathen Waller,  of  Braywick-lodge 
in  the  county  of  Berks,  esq.— • 
John  Compton  Domville,  of  San« 
try-house,  Dublin  county,  esq.— 
Thomas  Preston,  of  BeestonSt. Law- 
rence, Nprfolk,  esq.— Rose -^Price, 
of  Treagwainton,  Cpmwall,  esq.^ 

SHERIFFS  for  thcytar  18I4,  * 

Bedfordshire,    Stephen    Thorn- 
ton, of  Moggerhanger,  esq. 

Berkshire,  Rob.  Hopkins,  of  Ti4- 
marsh,  esq. 

Buckinghamshire,    sir  -William 
Clayton,  of  Harleyford,  bart» 

Cam- 
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CsmbridgetUitr   and  Hutitiiig;-  €oimCyof66ttdiaii9toi|,K)chaTd 
don^hirey  Jonathan  Page*  of  Elf*  Nbrri%  of  Basing  Park,  esq. 
esq.  ^viScSkf  Edw^  Holland,  of  Ben- 
Cheshire,   John   B.  Gleggy   of  liaU,  esq. 
Gayton,  esq.  8ttrrej,  Richard  Bir^  of  Hsdl- 

Camberl'and,    T.     Benson,    tiS  Grove,  i^. 

Wreay-Hall,  esq,  Sussex,  postponed. 

Derbyshire,  F.  Hurt,  of  Alder-  Warwickshire,  A,  Hackett^  of 

vasky,  esq.  '  Moxhall,  esq. 

Devonshire,    J.   Newcomb,    of  Wiltshire,"    W.   Wyndhana,   of 

Star-Cross,  esq.  Dbton,  esq. 

Dorsetshire,  sir  J.  W.  Smith,  of  Worcestershire,   J.    Knight,  of 

Sydling  St.  Nicholas,  bart.  I^ee  Castle,  esql 

^ssex,  R.Wilson, of Woodhouse,  Yorkshire,    Sh-  Francis  Linlef 

esq.  Wood,  of  Hemsworth,  ba^. 

GloucestenOiire,  John  H.  Hoi-  q/Stttw  watttq 

der,  of  North  Cemey,  esq.  SOUTH  WALES- 

H^efofdshire,  E.  M.  Barrett,  of  Caehnarthcnshire,  Nichdas  Bu»^ 

Hopend,esq.        ^    ^    *             ^  tiellJones, of Pantglae% esq- 

Hertfordshire,  If.  A  Parry,  of  Pembrokeshire,  J.  H.  Powell,  of 

H^hamEhdjesq.  Hook,  esq.                    .          ' 

Kent,  J.  WJdman,  of  ChiBiana-  CardigansWre,  ,  T.    Lloyd,  of 

CasUe,  esq.      '  BromwiSi,  esq. 

Lancwhire,  L.  Rawstome,   of  Glamorganshire,    Hon.  W.  B. 

nnwarthen-Hall,  esq.     -  Grey,  Dyffi7n. 

Leicestershb-e,  J.H.  Franks,  of  Briconshire,*  John  Hotdikis,  of 

Mistertoni  esq.      .^  jq^^  XJsk  Villa,  esq. 

Lmcolnshire,R.Vyner,efGanlt»  Radnorshire,   C.  H.  Pricey  of 

**^»^'      ...        ,    „         „  Knighton,  esq. 

Monntiouthshire,  sir  Sam-  Bm- 

denel  Flodyer,  of  Txostrey,  bart-  NQ^TH  WALES. 

Northampinlire,  J.  P.  Clarke,  ^i?^^*  «*  ^^^t^\^'vr  n 

Northumberland,    «r    Charlc.  ^H, Wv  '^     P    &Sl'    rf 

Lorah»,  of  Kirk.Harle,bart.  »,^"^^*'**^    ^'   ^'  ^*^^*  " 


Shrdi>Airc,   Wau    Quide,    of    »»»^««1' 

SomenetAire,  Gtorgt  Edward  _,  __.  „  -;      1 .       t^     .  . 

Allen,  of  Bath-H«nM<^  esq.  Cwnroal],Ro«»Pncei«f  Kam^, 

StafEbrdshii'e,  ar  Oswald  Mote*  ^' 
\sf,  <$f  RoUcston,  iMrt. 
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PRINCI   tKCtNT's   SPSECH» 

NOV..  4,  1813; 
Mj  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

IT  is  With  the  deepest  regret  that 
I  am  again  obliged  to  announce 
to  yon  the  continuance  of  his  ma- 
jesty's  lamented  indisposition. 

The  great^  and  splendid  success 
iRrith  which  it  has  pleased  divine 
providence  to  bless  his  majesty's 
arms,  and  those  of  his  allies,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  campaign,  has 
been  productive  of  the  most  im* 
portaht  consequences  to  Europe. 

In  Spain  the  glorious  and  deci- 
sive victory  obtained  near  Vittona 
has  been  followed  by  the  advance 
of  the  allied  forces  to  the  Pyrenees, 
by  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  in  every 
attempt  to  regain  the  ground  he 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon, 
Ky  the  reduction  of  the  fortlness  of 
San  Sebastian,  and  finally  by  the 
establishment  of  the  allied  army 
•n  the  frontier,  of  France, 

In  this  series  of  brilliant  opera- 
tions, you  will  have  observed,  with 
the  highest  satisfaction,  the  con- 
summate skill  and  ability  of  the 
great  commander,  field  marshal  the 
saarquis  of  Wellington,  and  the 
steadiness  and  unconquerable  spirit 
which  have  been  equally  displaced 
by  the  troops  (rf*  the  three  nations 
united  under  his  command* 

The  termination  of  the  armistice 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  emperor 
of  Austria  tigainst  France,  hart 


been  most  happily  accompanied  by 
a  system  of  cordial  union  and  con- 
cert amongst  the  allied  powers. 

The  effects  of  this  union  haveeven 
surpassed  those  expectations  ^it  was 
calculated  to  excite.  / 

By  the  signal  victories  obtained 
over  the  French  armies  in  Silesia, 
at  Culm,  and  at  Dennevitz*  the 
efforts,  of  the  enemy  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  and 
Pmssian  territories  wiere  completely 
frustrated. 

These  successes  hkve  been  fol* 
lowed  by  a  course  of  operations, 
combined  with  so  nmch  judgement 
and  executed  with  sucn  consume* 
mate  prudence,  vigour,  and  ability, 
as  to  have  led  in  their  .result,  not 
only  to  the  discomfiture  of  aU  these 
protects  which  the  ruler  of  France 
had  so  presumptuously  announced 
on  the  renewal  of  the  contest,  but 
to  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  under 
his  immediate  command. 

The  annals  of  Europe  afford  no 
example  of  victories  more  splendid 
and  decisive  than  those  which  have 
been  re$:ently  achieved  in  Saxony. 

Whilst  the  perseverance  and  gai" ' 
lantry  displayed  by  the  allied  forces 
of  every  description  engafi;ed  in  this, 
conflict  have  exalted  to  me  highest 
pitch  of  glory  their  military  cha- 
racter, you  vrill,  I  am  persuaded, 
a^ee  widi  me  in  rendering  the  full 
tribute  of  applause  to  those  sove- 
reigns and  princes,  vAiOf  in  thi& 

sacred 
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sacred  cause  of  national  indepen* 
dencey  have  so  eminently  distin- 
guished themselves  as  the  leaders 
of  the  armies  of  their  respeolive  * 
nations. 

With  such  a  prospect  before  you, 
I  am  satisfied  that  1  may  rely  with 
the  fullest  confidence  on  'your  dis- 
position to  enable  me  to  aflbrd  the 
necessary  assistance  in  support  of 
a  system  pf  alliance  which  origi- 
nating chiefly  in  the  magnanimous 
and  disinterested  views  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,,  and'  followed  up 
as  it  has  been  with  corresponding 
energy  by  the  other  allied  powers^ 
has  produced  a  change  the  most 
momentous  in  the  aSairs  of  the 
continent. 

I  shall  direct  copies  of  the  seve- 
ral conventions  which  I  have  con- 
cluded with  the  northern  powers  to 
be  laid  before  yoii,  as  soon  as  the 
ratifications  of  them  shall  have  been 
dfxij  exchanged. 

I  have  further  to  acquaint  you, 
that  I  have  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  concert  with  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  that  the 
powerful  league, already  formed  has 
received  an  important  addition  of 
force  by  the  declaration  pf  Bavaria 
against  France. 

.  I  am  confident  you  will  view 
with  particular  satisfaction  the  re- 
newal of  the  ancient  connection  with 
the  Austrian  government;  and  that, 
justly  appretiating  all  the  value  of 
ihe  accession  of  that  great  power 
to  the  common  cause,  you  will  be 
prepared,  as  far  as  circumstances 
may  pennir,  to  enable  me  to  sup-.^ 
port  his  imperial  majesty  in  the  vi-, 
gorous  prosecution  of  the  contest. 

The  war  between  this  country 
^  and  the  United  States  of  America 
'  still  continues  j  but  I  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  inform  you,  that  the 
measures  adopted  by  tHe  govern* 
ihent  of  the  United  States  Tor  the 


conquest  of  Canada  hare  been 
frustrated  by  the  valour  of  his  ma« 
jesty's  troops,  and  by  the  zeal  and 
loyalty  of  his' Americ^  subjects. 

Whilst  Great  Britain,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  allies,  is  exerting  her 
utmost  strength  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  independent  nations^ 
it  must  be  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
find  an  additional  enemy  m  the 
government  of  a  country  whose 
real  interest  in  the  issue  of  this  great 
contest  must  be  the  ^  same  as  our 
own.  '    '      ' 

It  IS  known,  to  the  world,  that7 
this  country  was  not  the  aggressor 
in  jthis  war. 

I  have  not  hitherto  seen  any  <Ks- 
position  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  close 
it,  of  which  I  could  avail  myself 
consistently  with  a  due  attention 
to  the  interests  of  his  majesty's  " 
subjects.     ;  - 

I  ani  at  all  times  ready  to  enter 
into  discussion  with  that  govern- 
ment for  a  conciliatory  adjustment? . 
of  the  differences  between  the  tWo 
countries,  upon  principles  of  per- 
fect reciprocity-  not  inconsistent 
with  die  established  maxims  of  pub*>  . 
lie  law  and  with  the  maritime  rights 
of  the  British  empire. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, 

I  have  directed  tlie  estimates  for 
the  services  of  the  ensubg  year  to 
be  laid  before  you. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  so  large 
an  expenditure,  which  I  am  con-- 
fident,  however,  you  will  judge  to 
be  unavoidable,  when   the  extent" 
and  nature  of  our  military  exer- 
tions are  considered^ 

1  entertain  no  doubt  of  your 
readiness  to  furnish  such  supplies . 
as  the  public  service  may  require^ 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  im- 
proved and  flourishing  state  of  our 
commerce;  and  I  trust    that  the 
abundant 
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abundant  barvesi:  which '  we  have 
received  from  the  bountiful  band 
of  providence  during  the  present 
year,  will  afford  niaterial  relief  to 
his  majesty's  peoplt^,  aiid  produce 
a  considerable  augmentation  in 
xtiany  branches  of  tne  revenue. 
My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

I  congratulate  you  on  tlie  deci- 
ded  conviction  which  now  l^ppily 
prevails  throughout  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  Europe,  that  the  war  in 
which  the  allied  powers  are  en- 
gaged against  the  ruler  of  France 
is  a  war  of  necessity ;  and  that  his 
views  of  universal  dominion  can 
only  be  defeated  by  combined  and 
determined  resistance. 

The  4)ublic  spirit  and  national 
enthusiasm  which  have  successively 
accomplished  the  deliverance  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  of  the  Russian  empire,  now 
equally  animate  the  German  peo- 
ple i  and  we  may  justly  entertain 
the  fullest  confidence  that  the  same 
perseverance  on  their  part  will  ul- 
timately lead  to  the  same  glorious 
result. 

1  cannot  but  deplore  most  deeply 
the  continuance  of  this  extended 
warfare,  and  of  all  those  miseries 
which  -the  insatiable  ambition  of. 
the  ruler  of  France  has  so  long  in- 
flicted upon  Europe* 

No  disposition  to  require  from 
France  sacrifices  of  any  description 
inconsistent  with  her  honour  or 
ju^  pretensions  as  a  nation  will 
ever  be  on  my  part,  or  on  that  of 
his  majesty's  allies,  an  obstacle  to 
peace. 

The  restoration  of  that  great 
blessing  upon  principles"  of*justice 
and  equality  has  ppver  ceased  to 
be  my  anxious  wish  $  but  I  am  fully 
cpRvinced  that  it  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  continuance  of  those 
efforts  which  have  already  deliver- 


ed so  large  a  part  of  Europe  from 
the  power  of  the  enemy. 

To  the  firmness  and  perseverance 
of  thts  country  these  advantages 
may  in  a  great  degree  be  ascribed.' 
Let  this  consideraijon  animate  us 
to  new  exertions;  and  we  shall  thus» 
I  trust,  be  enabled  to  bring  this 
long  and  arduous  contest  to  a  eon* 
elusion  which  will  be  consistent 
with  the  independence  of  all  the- 
nations  engagjed  in  it,  and  with  the 
general  security  of  Europe. 

HOLLAND. 
DUTCH  POTITICAL   COHSTITCTIOJC. 

The  Hagui,  March  3, 1814. 
We,  Willian^,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  prince  of  Orange  Nassau^  so« 
vereign  prince  of  the  United  Ne^ 
therlsuids,  5ic.  To  all  to  whom 
these  presents  come  greeting  I  In- 
vited to  the  sovereignty  of  these 
States  by  your  confidence  and  your 
attachment,  we  from  d>e>Jirst  de-' 
clared,  that  we  would  undertake 
the  same  only  under  the  guarantee 
of  a  wise  constitution,  which  might 
secure  your  freedom  against  all 
possible  abuses  ;  and  weliaVe  ever 
since  continued  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity, thereof*  We  regarded  it, 
therefore,  as  one  of  the  first  and 
most  sacred  of  our  duties,  to  sum* 
mon  together  some  men  of  consi* 
deration,  and  to  charge  them  with 
the  weighty  task  of  establishing  a 
fundamental  code,  built  upon  your 
manners,  your  l^bits,  and  corre^ 
sponding  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
time.  They  cheerfully  took  upon 
themselves  this  o£Ece,  performed  it 
with  zeal,  and  have  submitted  to 
us  the  fruits  of  their  uninterrupted 
labours.  After  a  careful  examina« 
tion  of  this  work,  we  have  given  it 
our  approbation.  But  this  does  not 
satisfy- our  heart.  It  respects  the 
concerns 
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cottotroi  of  the  whole  N«cbirlaiMfa. 
The  whole  Dotch  people  most  be 
reeognised  in  this  important  work. 
That  people  must  receire  the  strong- 
est possible  assurance,  that  their 
deaiest  interesu  are  sufficiently  at« 
tended  to  therein ;  that  religion^  as 
due  fountain  of  all  good,  is  thereby 
honoured  and  mamtatned,  and  re- 
Bgioos  A^eedom  distutbed  by  no* 
dimg  of  temporal  concemsy  but  se- 
au«d  In  the  most  anmk  manneri 
that  the  education  .of  vouth,  and 
the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge, 
shall  be  attended  to  by  the  govern- 
roent,  and  freed  from^  all  those 
vexatious  regulations'which  oppress 
the  genius  and  snbdue  the  spirit ; 
that  personal  freedom  shall  no  long^ 
er  be  an  empty  name»  and  depen« 
dent  on  the  caprices  cf  a  snspicioas 
and  crafty  police :  that  an  impar-. 
ttal  administration  of  justice^  guid- 
ed by  fixed  principles^  secure  to 
every maii his  property.;  tbatcpm- 
merce,  agriculture,  and  manufac- 
tures^ be  no  longer  obstructed,  but 
have  free  course,  like  rich  springs 
of  public  and  private  prosperity ; 
that,  therefore,  no  restraint  be  im- 
posed on  the  domestic  ceconomy 
of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of 
the  state,  but  thai  thev  be  confbiv 
snable  ta  the  general  laws  and  the 
genendgovemment;  that  the  move- 
oents  of  the  veneral  government 
be  not  palsied  by  too  great  a  zeal 
^T  local  interesti»  but  rather  re- 
ceive from  it  an  additional  impulse  i 
Aat  the  general  laws,  by  means  of 
an  harmonious  co-operauon  of  the 
two  principal  branches  of  the  go* 
Temment,  be  founded  on  the  due 
interests  of  the  state  ;  that  the  fi^- 
nances,  and  the  arming  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  main  pillars  of  the  lK>dy 
politic,  be  placed  in  that  central 
point,  upim'^ich  the  greatest  and 
most  invaltiabk  privilege  of  every 


nw  people,    their  independence, 
-•may  be  firmly  ^fixed.    which  of 
yon  can  doubt  of  this  truth,  after 
the  terrH>le  experience  you  have 
bad  of  a  foreign  tyranny,  which 
acknowledged   no  right  when  it 
wanted  means  for  its  own  mainte- 
nance by  violence ;  after  having 
sighed,    of  late  years,  under  the 
most^^ppressive  yoke  that  ever  was 
imposed  since  the  Spanish  times  ? 
Now  at  least  you  know  the  true 
value  of  those  precious  rights  for 
which  our  fatb^rs  sacrificed  their 
property  and  blood  ;  of  that  hap- 
piness which  they  bequeathed  to 
their  descendants  i  and  which  we 
saw  lost  through  the  adversitv  of 
the  tjmesl    Following,   theretore, 
and  deriving  encouragement  from 
their  examj^e,  it  becomes  my  dutf, 
in  imitation  of  those  whose  name  i 
bear,  and  whose  memory  I  honour, 
to  restore  that  which  is  lost ;  it  is 
your  duty  to  support  me  thereia 
with  all  your  €^rts,  that  under  the 
blessing  of  divine  providence,  who 
summons  us  to  this  task,  we  may, 
leave  our  beloved  country  com- 
pletely re-conquered  and   re-esta< 
.blished  to  our  children.     In  order 
to  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  the 
constitutional  code  thus  framed,  as 
before  stated,  be  a  means  of  attain- 
ing  the  above  great  object,  we  have 
thought  it  right  that  the  said  code 
be  stibmitted  for  maturer  consider- 
ation, to  a  numerous  assembly  of 
persons  the  most  considerable  and 
best  qualified  among  you*     We 
have  ror  that  purpose  appointed  a 
special   commission    who   are  to 
choose,  out  of  a  numerous  list  given 
in  to  us,  six  hundred  persons,  in  due 
proportion  to   the   population  of 
each  of  the  now  existing  depart- 
ments.   Honoured  with  your  con- 
tidence^  they  shall,  on  the  ^di  of 
this  month>  assemUe  in  the  metro- 
polis 
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polls  qf  Amsterdam,  to  come  to  a 
determination  upon  this  weighty 
business.  They  shall  in  like  man- 
ner, with  the  letter  of  convocation, 
receive  the  plan  of  the  constitution, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  prepare 
their  decision  thereon  with  maturity 
and  calmness  of  deliberation  ;  and 
for  the  more  effectual  attainment  of 
this  object,  a  copy  of  the  same^hall 
be  sent  to  each  member  previously. 
And  as  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance that  these  members  be  pos- 
^ssed  of  the  general  confidence, 
we  order  that  a  list  of  the  persons 
chosen  for  each  department  be  made 
public,  and  that  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same,  being  house-keep* 
ers,  an  opportunity  shall  be  afford- 
ed, by  signine  his  name  without 
any  other  addition,  in  a  register 
which  shall  lie  open  in  each  cahton 
for  eight  days,  to  disapprove  of 
any  such  person  or  persons  as  he 
may  deem*  unqualified.  No  inha- 
bitant is  deprived  of  tliis  right,  with 
th^  exception  of  domestic  servant^ 
valets,  bankrupts,  persons  in  a 
state  of  nonage,  or  under  accusa- 
tion. When  it  shall  appear  to  ns; 
from  the  summing  up  of  the  regis- 
ters, that  the  majority  are  satisfied 
with  the  persons  thus  submitted  to 
their  election,  we  '  sh^ll  consider 
them  as*  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  Dutch  people,  call  them  to- 
gether, appear  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  salute  tliem  as  constituting  the 
great  assembly  representing  the 
United  Netherlands.  They  shall 
then  commence  tlieir  labours  in 
freedom,  and  give  us  an  account  of 
their  progress  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  that  effect ;  and  as  soon 
as/the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
code  is  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions, we  shall  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  taking  the'  oath 
prescribed  to  ns  by  the  constitution 
-^ith  all  due  solemnity,  in  the  midst 
'1814, 


of  the  assenibly,  and, after  that  be 
installed  in  state.  In  the  adoption 
of  these  measures,  worthy  country- 
mei;i,  you  must  feel  convinced  that 
the  welfare  of  our  beloved  cpuntry 
is  my  first  and  only  object ;  that  - 
your  interests  and  mine  are  the 
same ;  and  how  can  they  be  more 
manifestly  promoted,  than  by  the 
introduction  of  constitutional  niles^ 
in  which  you  will  find  the  guaran- 
tee of  your  dearest  rights  f  They 
will  furnish  me  with  the  advantage 
of  conducting,  on  fitted  principles, 
the  charge  and  respojisibility  of  go- 
vernment, assisted  by  the  best  and 
mojst  intelligent  of  the  citizens ;  * 
and  will  secure  to  me  the  continu- 
ance of  that  affection,  the  expre»^ 
sions  of  which  rejoice  my  heart, 
animate  my  courtage,  lighten  my 
burthen,  and  bind  me  and  my  house 
for  ever  to  our  regenerated  country. 
— Given  at  die  Hague  this  2d  of 
March  1814,  and  otour  reign  the 
1st. 

William. 
By  command,  A.  R  Falck, 
Secretary  of  state. 

THE  HUMBLB  APDRESSBS  OF  THS 
HOUSS  OF  COMMONS  TO  HIS 
ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE 
REGENT,  ON  THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE 
trade:  WITH  HIS  ROYAL  HIGH' 
NESs's    ANSWERS. 

Tuesday,  2d  May  ISU. 
Resolved,  tiemimcorUradicente, 
That  a  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  to  assure  his  royal 
highness,  that  this  house,  relying^ 
with  perfect  confidence,  on  the  so- 
lemn assurances  received  by  par- 
liament in  J  806,  and  1810,  that  his 
majesty's  government  would  em- 
ploy every  proper  means  to  obtain 
a  conveiuiouof  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  immediate  and  uoivei- 
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sal  abplitiqn  q£  the  African  slave 
trad^,  beg  feave  humbly  and  ear- 
nestly to  represent  to  his  royal  high- 
ness, thatt  the  happy  and  glorious 
Events  which  promise  the  general 
j>acification  of  Christendotn,  the 
present  imion  and  assembly  of  its 
greatest  sovereigns,  and  the  great 
And  generous  prtnciples  which  they 
proclaim  as  the  rule  of  their  con- 
duct, afford  a  jjiost  auspicious  op- 
portunity for  interposing  the  good 
dffioes  of  Great  Britain  to  ticcom- 
plish  the  above  noble  purpose,  with 
t^e  weight  which  belongs  to  her 
rankr  among  natiohs,  to  the  ser- 
vices which  she  has  rendered  to 
European  independence,  and  to  the 
nnanimous  and  zealous  concur- 
rence of  her  parliament  and  people. 
•  That  we  feel  ourselves  authori- 
zed, by  our  own  abolition  of  this 
trade,  of  the  guilty  profits  of  which 
we  enjoyed  Uie  largest  share,  by 
tlie  fellowship  of  civilization,  of  re- 
ligion, and  even  of  common  hu- 
manity, to  implore  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth  of  Eu- 
rope to  signalize  ihe  restoration  of 
its  order  and  security  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  this  detestable  commerce, 
.  the  common  stain  of  the  christian 
name,  a  system  of  crimes  by  which 
the  civilized  profe^ors  of  a  bene- 
ficent religion  spread  desolation 
and  perpetuate  barbarisqa  among 
helpless  savages,  whom  they  are 
hound,  by  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tForis  of  duty,  to  protect,  to  instruct, 
and  to  reclaim : 

'  'Humbly  to  represent  to  his  royal 
highness,  that  the  high  rank  which 
thrs  kingdom  holds  among  mari- 
time and  colonial  states  imposes  a 
very  serious  duty  upon  the  British 
gbyernment  at  this  iffiportant  junc- 
ture ;*  and  that  unless  we  interpose 
wtth  eflfect,  to  procure  a  general 
abolition,  the  priictical  result  of  the 
rc^oratioh  of  peace  wilr  be.  to  re- 


Vive  a  traffic  which  we  have  pro- 
hibited as  a  crime,  to  open  the  sea 
to  5warms  of  piratical  adventurers, 
who  will  renew  and  ext^d,  on  the 
shores  of  Africa,  the  -scenes  of  car- 
nage and  rapine  in  a  great  mea- 
sure suspended  by  maritime  hostili- 
ties ;  and  the  peace  of  Christendom 
will  kindle  a  thousand  ferocious 
wars  among  wretched  tribes,  igno- 
rant of  our  quJTrreU  and  of  our 
vei-y  name. 

That  the  nations  who  have  owed 
die  security'  of  their  navigation  to 
our  friendship,  and  whom  we  hav^ 
been  happy  enough  to  aid  in  ex- 
pelh'ng  their  oppressors  and  main- 
taining their' independence,  cannot 
listen  without  respect  to  our  voice 
raised  in  the  cause  of  justice  and- 
humanity;  and  that  among  the 
great  states,  till  of  late  our  enemies, 
maritime  hostility  has  in  fact  abo- 
lished the  trade  for  twenty  years, 
no  interest  is  engaged  in  it,  and  the 
legal  permission  to  carry  it  on 
would  practically  be  a  new  esta- 
blishment of  it,  after  the  full  de- 
velopment of  its  horrors : 

That  we  humbly  trust,  •  that  in 
the  moral  order  by  which  divine 
providence  administers  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  world,  this  great  act 
of  atonement  to  Africa  may  con- 
tribute to  consolidate  the  safety 
and  prolong  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  that  nations  may  be  taught 
a  higher  respect  for  justice  and  hu- 
manity by  the  example  ot"  their 
sovereigns ;  and  that  a  treaty,  sanc- 
tioned by  such  a  disinterested  and 
sacred  stipulation,  may  be  more 
.  profoundly  reverenced,  and  more 
religiously  observed,  than  even  the 
most  equitably  compacts  for  the 
regulation  of  power  or  the  distr»* 
bution  of  territory. 

OrdeBed— That  the  said  adifam 
be  presented  to  his  royal  highqeJHi 
the  prince  regentbj^  such  xnemben 
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of  this  house  ^s  are  of  his  majesty's 
most  honourable  privy  council, 

MIS    KOYAL    highnesses    IifOST 
ClACIOUa    ANSWER. 

'  Friday^  Sd  June  ISU. 

^  Mr.  Bathurst  reported  to  the 
hotise^  that  their  address  of  the  3d 
day  of  May  lastj  respecting  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
had  been  presented  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent;  and 
that  his  royal  highness  was  pleased 
td  receive  the  same  very  graciously, 
and  had  commanded  him  to  ac- 
quaint the  house,  that  it  would  he 
the  earnest  endeavour  of  his  royal 
highness  to  accomplish  the  object 
Otit, 

Monday^  Juni  2*7,  1814* 

Resolved,  ntnme  contradicente. 
That  a  hamble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  representing  to  his 
royal  highness,  that,  while  we  learn 
with  great  satisfaction  the  success- 
ful exertions  of  his  royal  highness 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Sweden,  and  still  more 
that  of  Holland,  to  an  imme^liate 
and  unqualified  abolitioii  of  the 
sUve  trade,  we  are  bound  in  duty 
to  express  the  deep  regret  of  this 
house,  that  the  late  unanimous  ad- 
dress of  this  house,  praying  his 
royal  highness  to  interpose  Iiisgood 
offices  to  obtain  a  convention  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  for  the  immediate 
ai!ld  universal  abolition  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  to  which  address  his 
royal  highness  Was  pleased  to  re- 
turn 86  gtatsious^  an  answer,  has 
failled  to  produce  those  conse- 
quences which  this  house  and  the 
coiintry  had  most  anxiously  and 
Withcorifidence  anticipated. 

That  the  objects  to  the  attkinl 
ntent  of  whidi  xhset  address  was  di- 
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rected,  do,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  so  deeply  affect  the  best  in- 
terests of  Europe,  and  the  happiness 
and  civilization  of  Africa,  as  to 
render  it  our  imugrious  duty  again 
to  press  them  o  Jthe  attention  of 
his  royal  highness : 

That,  although  the  government 
of  France,  whether  from  the  eSect 
of  partial  and  colonial  interest/,  ot 
from  not  being  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  enormities  attendant  on  the 
slave  trade,  have  not  agreed  to  a 
stipulation  for  the  immediate  abo- 
litioA  9f  it ;  yet  that  the  consent  of 
that  government  to  abolish  the 
trade  in  five  years,  and  to  unite  its 
effi3rts  with  diose  of  his  Britannie 
majesty,  at  the  approaching  con? 
gress,  to  induce  all  the  powers  of 
Christendom  to  decree  its  abolttionf 
'  so  that  it  shall  cease  universally  at 
that  time.— together  with  the  dis- 
position the  French  government  is 
supposed  to  have'  manifested,  to 
subject  their  own  slave  trade  to 
some  restrictions  during  the  inter* 
vening  period  $  above  ally  diat  go^ 
vernment's  distinct  and  uneqiiivo* 
cal  recognition  of  the  radical  injus- 
tice of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  induce 
the  house  to  enteitain  a  confident 
hopCj  that  further  stipulations,  with 
a  view  to  the  abolition  or  limita* 
tion.  of  the  slave  trade,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  approaching  con« 
gress : 

That,  independently  of  the  un* 
speakable  evils  to  Africa  which 
must  arise  from  the  permission  of 
this  nefarious  traffic  on  the  nko&t 
extended  scale  for  a  furth^  term 
of  five  years,  and  of  the  increased 
inducements  for  carr^in^^  it  oa. 
which  will  then  exist,  it  is  obvious 
that  new  and  formidable  obstacles 
to  the  execution  of  our  own  lawis . 
against  the  slave  trade  must  he 
created,  tb^t  occasions  of  difler- 
edces  with  tHose  powers  will  he  mul- 
(N  2)  txplied. 
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tipliedy  that  tlie  evils. and  miseries 
produced  in  Africa,  from  the  mul- 
titudes of  human  beings  obtained 
by  fraud  or  by  violence  being  for- 
cibly  dragged  into  perpetual   sla- 
very  in  a  foreign  land,  must  l>e 
most    lamentable  and    extensive ; 
but  they  will  be  particularly  afflict- 
ing in  those  parts  with  whkh  his 
majesty's  dominions  have  of  late 
had  the  greatest  intercourse,  be- 
cause the  restoration  of  jhe  French 
settlements  and  their  dependencies, 
with  the  right  of  an  unrestrained 
slave  trade,  must  subject  thos^  po- 
pulous and  extensive  dfistricts  where 
by  the  laudable  exertions  of  Great 
Btitain  peaceful  industry  and  so- 
cial  happiness  have  been  in  some 
measure  produced,  to  a  renewal  of 
the  miseries  inseparable  from  this 
odious  traffic  :  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,     also^    "^hence    European 
knowledge,  the  blessings  of  order, 
and  the  arts  of  peace,  have  begun 
to  diffuse  themselves  through  the 
.  neighbouring  country,  will  be  de- 
prived of  its  beneficial   influence, 
and  even  be  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  of  ruin : 

That,  with  a  direct  view  to  the 
considerations  and  points  above 
stated,  this  house  humbly,  but  most 
earnestly,  implores  his  royal  high- 
ness to-  endeavour  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  coyernment  of 
France  some  diminution  of  the 
term  permitted  to  the  slave  trade  ; 
but,  in  any  case^  its  restriction,  at 
least  within  certain  limits,  and  its 
total  exclusion  from  the  parts  of 
Africa  where  the  exertions  of  Great 
Britain  have  alreadj  succeeded  in 
suppressing  the  tirade,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  those  regions  may  Ce 
left  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  exemp- 
tion from  its  ravages,  which  they 
have  so  recently  and  so  happily 
obtained : 
That  this  house  feels  most  deeply 


anxious  that  no  exertion  should  be 
omitted  in  the  approaching  con- 
gress, to  procure  a  final  and  uni- 
versal extinction  of  the  slave  trade, 
because  it  conceives  that  no  oppor- 
tunity can  ever  agam  be  expected 
to  occur  so  favourable,  for  effacing^ 
from  the  character  of  Europe  its 
most  opprobribus  stain,  or  for  de^ 
livering  the  unoffending  but  much- 
injured  inhabitonts  of  Africa  firoxn 
the  heaviest  of  all  possible  calami- 
ties, from  intestine  war,^excited  too 
often  by  the  basest  avarice,  and  the 
fiercest  passions  raging  without  in- 
termission, and  productive  only  of 
unmixed  evil,  and  of  invincible  and 
interminable  barbarism,  and  from 
practices  which,  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  public  eye,  have  in- 
duced the  legislature  to  elass  slave 
traders  among  the  vilest  of  crimi- 
nals : 

That,  to  produce  a  universal  con- 
demnation of  this  murderous  sy- 
stem, displayed  as  its  horrors  now 
are  to  the  vjew  of  mankind,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  only  necessary  to  ap- 
peal to  those  feelings  which  must 
exist  in  every  mind  capable  of  re- 
fiectioin  and  not  steeled  against  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  justice: 
That,  as  this  system  insults  and 
outrages  those. sacied  and  funda- 
mental principles  which  are  com- 
mon to  every  sect  and  denomina- 
tion of  christians,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  tliat  every  christian  state 
is  required  to  take  part  in  its  con- 
demnation ;  those  who  have  parti- 
cipated in  its  guilt  being  bound  to 
abandon  and  to  reprobate  it ;  while 
none  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
innocence  are  thereby  either  de- 
prived of  the  ri^ht,  or  exemj^ed 
from  the  obligation,  of  joining  in 
the  sentence : 

That  this  house,  therefore»aga&k 
expressing  its  profound  regret  that 
more  has  not  been  accomplished  in 
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this  great  work,  and^convinced  that 
by  the  endeavours  of  his  royal  high- 
ness, exerted  with  renewed  energy^ 
much  may  still  be  effected  in  the 
appointed  congress,  humbly  but 
most  urgently  entreats  his  royal 
highness,  that  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  be  there  made,  on  the 
part  of  this  country,  to  obtain,  as 
far  as  may  be  possible,  the.  objects 
which  have  been  specified,  and  that 
all  proper  means  may  be  used  for 
urging  on  the  assembled  powers 
the  duty,  the  expediency,  and  the 
lasting  glory  of  promulgating  to 
all  the  world,  as  the  judgement  of 
the  states  of  Europe,  a  general  and 
solemn  engagement,  under  the  most 
binding  and  effectual  sanctions, 
that  this  traffic,  the  foul  and  for- 
midable enemy  of  the  happiness 
4nd  civilization  of  Africa,  -  will,  at 
a  definite  and  fixed  period,  cer- 
tainly not  more  distant  than  five 
years^  be  abolished  utterly  and  for 
-  ever. 

Ordered — ^That  the  said  address 
be  presented  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent  by  such  members 
of  this  house  as  are  of  his  majesty's 
most  honourable  privy  council. 

Hit    ROYAL  HITSHNESS'S    MOST 
GRACIOUS    ANSWER. 

MonJajyUth  July  ISU. 
Lord  viscount  Castlereagh  re- 
ported to  the  house,  that  their  ad- 
dress of  the  27th  day  of  June  last,, 
respecting  the  African  slaye  trade, 
had  been  presented  to  1ms  royal 
highness ;  and  that  his  royal  high- 
ness had  been  pleased  to  receive  the 
same  very  graciously,  and  had  com- 
manded him  to  acquaint  this  house, 
that  he  would  not  Omit  any  favour- 
able occasion  for  giving  effect  to 
the  wishes  of  the  house  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 


LETTER     OF     THE      PRINCESS      •# 
WALES  TO  THIS,  PRINCE  REGEVT. 

Sir,---I  am  once  more  relac" 
tantly  compelled  to  address  your 
royal  highness,  and'  to  inclose  for 
your  inspection  copies  of  a  note 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
receive  from  the  queen,  and  of  the  ' 
answer  which  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  return  to  her  majesty. 
It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  in- 
quire into  the  reasons  of  the  alarm- 
ing declaration  made  by  your  royal 
highne^,  that  you  have  taken  the 
fixed  and  unalterable  determination 
never  to  meet  me  jupon  any  oc- 
casion either  in  public  or  private : 
of  these  your  royal  highness  is 
pleased  to  state  yourself  to  be  the 
only  judge.  You  will  perceive, 
by  my  answer  to  her  majesty,  that 
I  have  only  been  restrained  by 
motives  of  personal  consideration 
towards  her  majesty  from  exercis-  ■ 
ing  my  right  of  appearing  before 
her  majesty  at  the  public  drawing- 
rooms  to  be  held  in  the  ensuin? 
month.  But,  sir,  lest  it  should 
be  by  possibility  supposed  that  the 
words  of  your  royal  highness  can 
convey  any  insinuation  mm  which 
I  shrink,  I  am  bound  to  demand  of 
your  royal  highness  what  circum- 
stances can  justify  the  proceedine  . 
*you  have  thus  thought  fit  to  adopt  r 

I   owe   it    to   myself,    to    my 
daughter,   and  to    the  nation,  to 
which  I  am  deeply  indebted  fpr  the 
vindication  of  my  honour,  to  re- 
mind your  royal  highness  of  what 
you  know,  that,  after  opeii  perse- 
cution   and    mysterious    inquiries  , 
upon  undefined  charges,  the  malice 
of  my  enemies  fell  entirely  Upon 
themselves ;  that  1  was  restored  by 
the  king,  with  the   advice  of  his 
ministers,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  . 
my  rank  in  his  court,  upon  my  , 
complete  acquittal:  since  his  ma- 
(N  3)  jesty's 
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jesty's  lamented  illness,  I  have  de- 
manded, in  the  face  of  parliament 
and  the  cbuntry,  to  be  proved  tuilty 
or  to  be  treated  as  innocent ;  f  have 
been  declared,  what  1  am,  innocent ; 
I  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  as 
guilty. 

Sir,  your  royal  highness  may 
possibly  refuse  to  read  this  letter  : 
but  the  world  must  know  that  I 
have  written  it,  and  they  will  sec 
my  real  motives  for  forgoing,  in 
this  instance,  the  rights  of  my  rank :' 
occasions,  however,  may  arise  (one 
1  trust  is  far  distant)  when  I  must 
appear  '  in  public,  and  your  royal 
highness  must  be  present  also*  Can 
your,  roval  highness  have  contem- 
plated the  fiill  extent  of  your  de- 
claration ?  has  your  royal  highness 
forgotten  the  approaching  marriage 
of  our  daughter,  and  the  possibility 
of  our  coronation  ? 

I  ware  my  rights,  -  in  a  case 
where  I  am  not  absolutely  bound  to 
assert  them,  in  order  fo  relieve  the 
queen,  as  far  as  I  can,  from  the 
painful  situation  in  which  she  is 
placed  by  your  royal  highness,  not 
Irom  any  consciousness  of  blame, 
not  from  any  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  those  rights,  or  of  my  own 
vTorthiness  to  enjoy  them. 

Sir,  the  time  you  have  selected 
for  this  proceeding  is  calculated  to 
make  it  peculiarly  galling;  many 
illustrious  strangers  are  already  ar- 
rived in  England,  amongst  others,, 
as  I  am  informed,  the  illustrious 
ht'ix  of  fhe  house  of  Orange,  who 
has  announced  himself  to  me  as  my 
future  son-in-law ;  from  their  society 
I  am  unjustly  excluded  ;  others  are 
expected,  of  rank  equal  to  your  own, 
to  rejoice  with  your  royal  high- 
ness m  die  peace  of  Europe ;  my 
iny  daughter  will,  for  the  first  time, 
appear  in  the  sulendour  and  publi- 
city becoming  trie  approaching  nup- 
tiais  of  the  presumptive  heiress  of 


this  eippire ;  this  season  your  rorpd 
highness  hfts  chosen  for  treating  me 
with  fresh  and  unprovoked  indigni- 
ty ;  and,  of  all  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, 1  alone  am  prevented,  by 
your  royal  highness,  from  appear- 
ing in  my  place  to  partake  of  the 
general  joy,'  and  am  deprived  of 
the  indulgence  in  those  feelings  of 
pride  and  affection  permitted,  to 
evety  mother  but  me.  I  am,  sir. 
Your  royal  highnesses 
faithful  wife, 

C.  P. 
Connaught  Place,  May  26, 1814?. 

THE  LETTER  OF  THE  QUEEN  TO  THB 
PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

mndsor  Castle,  May  23,  181 4. 

The  queen  considers  it  to  be  her 
duty  to  lose  no  time  in  acquaint- 
ing the  princess  of  Wales,  that  she 
has  received  a  communication  from 
her  son  the  prince  regent,  in  which 
he  states  that,  her  majesty's  inten- 
tion of  holding  two  drawing-rooms 
in  the  ensuing  month  having  been 
notified  to  .the  public,  he  must  de- 
clare that  he  considers  that  his  own 
presence  at  her  court  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  he  desires  it 
may  be  distinctly  understood,  for 
reasons  of  which  he  alone  can  be  the 
judge,  to  be  his  fij^ed  and  unalter- 
able determination  not  tQ  meet  the 
princess  of  Wales  upon  any  occa- 
sion, either  in  public  or  private. 

The  queen  is  thus  placed  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  intimating^ 
to  the  prmcess  of  Wales  tlie  impos- 
sibility of  her  majesty**  receiving 
her  royal  highness  at  her  drawing- 
rooms. 

Charlotte  R. 

letter  ofths  princess  ofwalfis 

TO  THE  QUBfiN. 

Madam, — ^I  have  received  the 
letter  which  your  majesty  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  address  to  me,  pro- 
hibiting mj  appearance  at  ihepub- 
f  lie 
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Jic  drawing-rooms  which  will  be 
held  by  your  majesty  in  the  ensi\ing 
month,  with  great  surprise  and  re- 
gret. 

I  will  not  presume  to  discuss 
with  your  majesty  topics  which 
must  be  as  painful  to  your  majesty 
as  to  myself 

Your  majesty  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  affectionate  regard  with 
which  the  king  was  so  kmd  as  to 
honour  me,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
majesty's  indisposition^  which  no 
one  of  his  majesty's  subjects  has  so 
much  cause  to  lament  as  myself, 
^nd  that  his  majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  the  most 
unequivocal  and  gratifying  proof  of 
his  attachment  and  approbation  by 
b!s  public  reception  of  me  at  his 
court,  at  a  season  of  severe  and  un- 
merited affliction,  when  his  protec- 
tion' was  most  necessary  to  me. 
There  I  have  since  uninterruptedly 

riid  my  respects  to  your  majesty  ; 
am  now  without  appeal  or  protec- 
tor :  but  I  cannot  so  far  forget  my 
duty  to  the  king  and  to  myself,  as 
to  surrender  my  right  to  appear  at 
any  public  drawing-room  to  be  held 
by  your  majesty. 

That  I  may  not,  however,  add 
to  the  difficulty  and  uneasiness  of 
your  majesty's  situation,  I  yield,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  the  will  of 
his  roy  at  highness  the  prince  regent, 
announced  to  me  by  your  majesty, 
and  shall  not  present  myself  at  tne 
drawing-rooms  of  the  next  month. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in 
me  to  attempt  to  inquire  of  your 
majesty  the  reasons  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  for  this 
harsh  proceeding,  of  which  his  royal 
highness  can  alone  be  the  judge.  I 
anri  unconscious  of  offence ;  and  in 
i^at  reflection  I  must  endeavour  to 
find  consolation  for  all  the  mortifi- 
cations I  experience,  even  for  this*^ 
tiie  last,  the  most  uncjtpectedy  ani 
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the  most  severe:  the  prohibitiot|[ 
given  to  me  alone  to*  appear  before 
your  majesty,  to  offer  my  couera^ 
tulations  upon  the  happy  termina-r 
tion  of  those  calamities  with  whicl^ 
Europe  has  been  so  long  afflicted,* 
in  the  presence  of  the  illustriousppri-  ~ 
sonages  who  will,  in  all  probability,' 
be  assembled  at  your  majesty's, 
court,  with  whom  1  am  so  closely 
connected  by  birth  and  marriage. 

I  beseech  your  majesty  to  da 
me  an  act  of  justice,  to  which,  in, 
the  present  circumstances,  your  ma- 
jesty is  the  only  person  competent, 
by  acquainiing  those  illusirious 
strangers  with  the  motives  of  per- 
sonal consideration  towards  your 
majesty,  which  alone  induce  me  to 
abstain  from  the  exercise  of  mjr 
right  to  appear  before  your  majesty ; 
and  that  I  do  now,  as  I  hare  dohe 
at  all  times,  defy  the  malice  of  my 
enemies  to  fix  upon  me  the  shadow 
of  any  one  imputation  which  could 
render  me  unworthy  of  their  society 
or  regard. 

Your  majesty  will,  I  am  sure,' 
not  be  displeased  that  I  should  re* 
lieve  myself  froni  the  suspicion  of 
disrespect  towards  your  majesty,  hf 
making  public  the  cause  of  my  ab- 
sence Irom  court  at  a  time  when  the 
duties  of  my  station  would  other- 
wise peculiarly  demand  my  atten-> 
dance.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  majesty's  most  obedient 

dau?hter-in-law  and  servant,    . 
CP.. 
Connaught  House,  May  24, 1814. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  THE  PRINCESS  OF 
WALES, 

IVindsor  Castle j  May  25, 1814^' 
The  queen  has  received  this  afj. 
teraoon  the  princess  of  Wales/s. 
letter  of  yesterday,  in  reply  to  the 
communication  which  she  was  de- 
sired by  the  prince  regent  to  ip^e, 
to  her  J  and  she  is'  sensible  of  the 
(N*)  dispositioa 
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dispostjtion  expressed. by  her  royal 
highness  not  to  discuss  with  her  to* 
pics  which  must  be  painful  to  both. 
The  queen  conaiders  it  incum- 
bent upon  her  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
princess  of  Wales's  letter  ^o  t^e 
prince  regent ;  and  her  majesty 
could  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  com- 
municating to  the  illustrious  stran- 
gers, who  may  possibly  be  present . 
at  her  court,  the  circumstances 
which  will  prevent  the  princess  of 
Wales  from  appearing  there,  if  her 
■  royal  highness  had  not  rendered  a 
compliance  with  her  wish  to  this 
effect  unnecessary,  by  intimating 
her  intention, of  making  public  the 
cause  of  her  absence. 

Charlotte  R. 

the  prikcess  of  wales  to  the 

QUEEN. 

The  princ^^s  of  Wales  has  the 
-honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
oif  anote  from  the  queen,  dated  yes- 
terday J  and  begs  permission  to  re- 
turn her  best  thanks  to  her  majesty 
for  her  graeious  condescension  In 
the  willingness  expressed  by  her  ma- 
jesty to  have  communicated  to  the 
illustrious  strangers  who  ^will  in  all 
probability  be  present  at  her  ma- 
jesty's court,  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  her  royal  highness  not  to 
l^  present. 

Such  communication,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  her  royal  highness,  cannot 
be  the  less  necessary  on  account  of 
any  publicity  which  it  may  be  in.the 
power  of  her  royal  highness  to  give 
to  her  motives ;  and  tne  prindess  of 
'  Wales,  therefore,  entreats  the  active 
'  good  offices  of  her  majesty  upon  an 
occasion  wherein  the  princess  of 
Wales  feelj  it- so  essential  to  her 
that  she  should  not  be  misunder- 
stood. 

C.  P. 

Connaught  Place,  May  96, 1814. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  THE  PRIHCESS  OF 

WALES. 

IVinJsor  Ca^Ie,  May  27,  1814. 

The  queen  cannot  onnt  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales's  note  of  yesterday, 
although  it  does  not  appear  to  her 
majesty  to  require  any  other  reply 
than  that  already  conveyed  to  her 
royal  highness's  preceding  letter, 
Charlotte  R. 

protest  again&t  the  rejection 

OF     LORD    GRENVILLE's     MOTiON 
UPON  THE  FRENCH  SLATE^ TRADE. 

June   SO. — Dissentient,  — Be- 
cause, in  the  article  of  the.  treaty  of 
peace  lately  coricUided  at  Paris,  re- 
specting the  African  slave  trade,  a 
public  interest  of  the  first  importance 
nasbeen  sacrificed,  and,as  we  firmly 
believe,  without  any  necessity  or 
adequate  cause ;  this  inhuman  traffic 
being,  under  the  sanction  of  that 
article,   revived  and   continued  in 
the  colonies  which   we  have  sur- 
rendered to  France,  tor  the  term  of 
five  years  ;  and  an  immense  district 
on  the' continent  of  Africa,  which 
had  been  entirely  relieved  from  it, 
again  exposed  to  all  the  evils  which 
must  flviW  from  its  re-establishment. 
— Because,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  horrors  of  a  commerce  which 
the  humanity  of  the  legislature  had 
prohibited,  and  which  is  described, 
m  the  article  above  referred  to,  as 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  na- 
tural justice,  and  of  an  enlightened 
a?e,   this  hol^se  had  unanimously 
addressed  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  to  employ  the  whole 
weight  and  influence  of  this  coun- 
try,   in   the  late  negotiations  for 
peace,  to  procure  its  general  and 
entire  abolit!on  ;  and  because  it  i« 
incumbent  on  ministers  to  show  frow 
what  causes*  the  endeavours  which  it- 
was  their  duty  to  make  for  the  at- 
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tainment  of  this  Important  object 
have  failed)  under  'circmx^tances 
which  were  undeniably  most  highly 
favourable  to  their  success^— Be- 
cause, this  proof  can  only  be  given 
by  tlie  production  of  the  papers 
which  have  passed  during  the  late 
negociation  upon  this  subject ,  as 
was  admitted  to  be  usual  in  cases  of 
failure,  and  because  no.  sufficient 
reason  for  withholding  such  infor- 
xnation,  in  the  present  instance,  was 
given  in  the  debate. 

AuGU:iTUS    FnaOERICK,    WlL- 
LIAM  FRBDEIIICK9GRBY9LAU- 

]>EK.DALC,G&SMviLLE,  Vassal 
Holland. 

SPAIN. 

»ECa£E  FOR  RF-ESTABLISHING  THE 
INQUISITION. 

Madrid^  July  25.— The  king  has 
just  issued  the  following  decree: — 
The. glorious  title  of  Catbelic^ 
which  distinguishes  us  from  among 
c4^  other  christian  princes,  is  owing 
to  the  perseverance  of  the  kings  of 
Spain,  who  would  never  tolerate  in 
their  states  any  other  religion  than 
the  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman; 
This  title  imposes  upon  me  the  duty 
to  render  myself  worthy  of  it  by  all 
the  means  which  Heaven  has  placed 
within  my  power.  The  late  trou- 
bles, ^nd  the  war  which  has  deso* 
lated  during  six  years  every  pror 
vince  in  the  kingdom ;  the  long 
abode  which  has  been  made  in  Spain 

5r  troops  of  diflperent  sects,  almost 
1  of  whom  were  infected  with  sen- 
timents of  hatred  towards  our  reli- 
gion  ;  the  disorder  which  has  been 
Uie  infallible  result  of  this;  and  the 
mattention  with  which  the  affairs  of 
©ur  holy  religion  have  been  treated 
during  this  unfortunate  period ;  all 
these  circumstances  united  have  laid 
the  field  open  to  wicked  persons, 
"Who  have  never  experienced  any 


check ;  -  dangerous  opinions  hxw^ 
been  introdifced,  and  have  taken 
root  ii^  our  states  by  the  same  means 
as  they  are  spread  in  other  coUn* 
tries.  Wishing  then  to  remedy  %o 
grievous  an  evil,  and  to  preserve 
among  my  subjects' the  holy  religion 
of  Jesus  Clirist,  which  they  have- 
always  revered,  and  in  which  they 
have  lived  and  always  wish  to  live, 
either  on  account  ojf  the  personal 
obligation  of  having  no  other  im- 
posed on  the  princes  who  reign  over 
them  by  the  fundamental  laws, 
which  I  have  promised  and  sworn 
to  observe,  or  because  this  religion 
is  the  most  certain  means  of  sparmg 
my  people  from  intestine  dissen- 
tions,  and  ensuring  to  them  that 
tranquillity  of  which  they  stand  in- 
need, — I  have  judged  it  necessary, 
under  the  present  circumstances, 
that  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  office 
should  resume  its  jurisdiction.  Upon 
this  subject,  learned  and  virtuous 
prelates,  many  respectable  corpo- 
rations and  grave  person^es,  eccle- 
siastics and  seculars,  have  repre- 
sented to  me  that  Spain  is  indebted 
to  this  tribunal  for  the  good  fortune 
of  not  having  fallen,  in  the  16th 
century,  into  errors  which  have, 
caused  so  many  misfortunes  among 
other  nations ;  and  that  on  the  con- 
trary, at  tliat  period,  the  sciences 
were  here  cultivated  with  dislinc-  '' 
tton,  and  Spain  produced  a  multi-^ 
tude  of  great  men  distinguished  by 
their  knowledge  and  th^ir  pieby.  It . 
has  further  been  represented  to  me, 
that  the  oppressor  of  Europe  has 
not  neglected  to  employ,  as  an  effi- 
cacious method  of  introducing  the 
corruption  and  discord  which  sup- 
ported so  well  his  projects,  the  sup- 
pression of  tills  tribunvil,  under  the 
vain  pretext  that  it  could  exist  no 
longer  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
lightened state  of  the  present  age, 
and  that  the  pretended  cortes,  ge- 
neral 
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tmnl  and  extraofdHrrary,  rnider  the 
some  pretest,  and  under  the  favour 
of  the  constitution,  which  they,  tu- 
ninltpously  decreed,  abolished  also 
the  holy  office,  to  the  regret  of  the 
whole  nation.  For  these  causes,  I 
hare  been  earnestly  suppKcated  to 
re-establish  it  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions;  and  yielding  to  consi- 
derations so  just,  and  to  the  wish 
manilesced  by  my  people,  whose 
aeal  for  the  religion  of  our  ances- 
tors has  anticipated  ttiy  orders,  by 
hastening  to  recal  spontaneously  the 
sobakem  inquisitors  of  some  pro- 
vinces, I  have,  therefore,  resolved, 
^at  from  this  moment  the  supreme 
council  of  the  inquisition,,  and  the 
other  tribunals  of  the  holy^  office, 
shall  resume  their  authorities  con* 
formablc  to  the  conces^ons  which 
have  been  made  to  them  by  the  so- 
vereign pontiffs,  at  the  instance  of 
my  august  predecessors,  and  by' the 

E>elates  of  the  dioceses,  and  by  the 
ngs  who  have  assured  to.  them  the 
full  exercise  tliereof,  observing  in 
this  double  jurisdiction,  ecclesias* 
tical  and  civil,  the  ordonnances 
which  were  in  force  in  die  year 
1808,  and  the  laws  which  have,  on 
different  occasions,  been  made. for 
obvislttng*  cettain  abuses.  But,  as 
independent  of  these  ancient  laWs  it 
may  be- proper  to  add  new  ones  on 
this  subject,  and  tiiv  intention  being 
to  perftct  that  establishment  in  such 
manner  a«  to  render  it  eminently 
ttteful  to  n>y  subjects,  it  is  my  de* 
$kt  that^  as  soon  as  the  said  su- 
preme council  of  the  inqnisitiofi 
shal)  be  a€sem%]ed,  two  of  the 
methbers  who  compose  it,  joined  to 
two  o^the  members  of  tlie  council- 
or Cafttile,  both  appointed  bj  me, 
shall  examine  the  forms  and  mode 
of  proceeding  of  vthe  holy  office,  in 
its  processes,  and  with  respect  to  the 
censure-  and  prohibition  of  books ; 
and  if  they  find  that  the  intertsts-of- 


mycttbje<rt»,  or  the  claims  of  somid 
justice,  require  any  reform  or 
change,  they  will  make  a  report  *o 
me,  supported  by  their  observer 
trons,  iiy  order  that  I  may  t«il^e  the 
necessary  resolution rf. 
Jufy^l,  1814.  I,  THE  Kino. 

[This  decree  is  countersigned  by 
his  ex9ellency  don  Pedro  Macar 
naz,  whobtf  grandfather  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  prison,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  died  in-  exile  fnr  havmg- 
wrilten  against  the  inquisition.  We 
will  make  no  dbservations  on  the 
subject  of  this  measure  taken  by  his 
majesty.  The  first  duty  towards 
the  holy  office  is  consecrated  by  » 
national  proverb  which  ordains  ab- 
solute silence.] 

July  30.  In  the  housft  of  Vords, 
the  royal  assent  was  giv^n  by 
commission  (cdmmissibr.ers  lords 
Eidon,  Cholmondeley,  and  Shaftes- 
bury,) to  the  clergy  residence  bill,  " 
the  Irish  assaults  bill,  hish  sedi- 
tion or  disturbances  bill,  prost 
horse  duty  bill,  and  to  die  whole 
of  the  bills'  rehiaining  before  the 
house,  except  two  or  three,  which 
were  read  the  third  time. 

At  two  o'clock  his  royal  high*   "* 
ness  the  prince  regent  came  frorti 
Carlton-house  in  state,  to  prorogue 
parliament. 

The  speaker,  attended  by  about 
forty    members,   soon    afterwards 
appeared  at  tlie  bar.     The  speiafccr 
addressed  his  royal  highness  in  a 
speech  of  some  length.    He  coiti*' 
menced  by  notidrtg'the  importance 
of  the  period  at  which  tney  had 
met,  and  of  the  events  during  their 
session,  of  which,  though  distant, 
they  had  not  been  i(jle  spectators,.    ' 
They  had  proceeded  in  their  usual^ 
course  tp  correct  errors  which  ex- 
perience showed  them  had  crept  into 
our  old  iastitutidas';  tb  originate 

new 
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new  measures  experimentally ;  and 
to  collect mforonation,  which,  though 
not  ixnmediatelyr  act^  upon,  wotud 
be    the    basis  for  progressive   im- 
provements hereafter.  With  regard 
to  (heir  financial  arrangements,  they 
had,    \cithout   having  recourse  to 
new  burthexis  upon  the  people,  been 
enabled  to  sustain,  on  the  extended 
scale  to  which  it  had  been  raised, 
the  mighty  military  establishments 
of  the  country.     From  these  great 
establishments   in  the  south,    co- 
operating with  the  powerful  efforts 
in  the  northern  nations,  and  from 
their  joint  exertions,   had  sprung 
those   glorious  events,  which  had 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  that  enor- 
mous military  despotism — ^the  dis- 
grace of  our  times.     He  then  paid 
a  compliment  to  the  wisdom,  jus- 
>  tice,  and  ability,  with  which  our 
military  affairs  had  b^en  conducted. 
9t  home,  and  the  consummate  skill 
and  bravery  which  abroad  had  con- 
tributed  so  much  to  the  happy  ter- 
mination   of   the    contest.      The 
speaker  then  adverted  to  our  efforts 
in   concluding    a  peace,   not    less 
prosperous  than  the  war  had  been 
glorious;  a  peace  which  had  de« 
monstrated  the  juuice  of  our  diplo- 
matic system,  and  raised  Qur  na* 
tipnal  fame  as  high  in  policy  as  in 
arms.     He  eulogized  the  temper- 
ance and  firmness  displayed  on  this 
occasion,    and    characterized    the 
peace  as  equally  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous to  all  the  contracting 
powers.    Peace  restored,  commerce 
revived,  and  thrones  re-established, 
furnished  well-founded  hopes  that 
the  same  master-hand  which  had  ac- 
complished these  things,  would  be 
equally  visible  in  the  approaching 
congress,  and  onW  cease  in  its  en- 
deavours when  it  nad  left  the  world 
in  a  state  of  universal  happiness. 
The.  right  hon^    gentleman   con- 
cluded by  alludiog  to  the  contest 


with  America,  and  obtervmgt  tiwi 
however  desirous  of  peace  we  might 
be,  it  neither  could  DO}' ought  to  be 
attained  by  any  compromise  of  our 
maritime  rights— He  then  preseat-i 
ed  the  three  million  vote  of  credit 
bill,  to  which  the  prince  regei^C 
gave  the  royal  assent  in  person* 

The  prince  regent  then  addressed 
the  parliament : 

My  lords  and  gentlemen^ 

I  cannot  close  this  session  of 
parliament  without  repeating  the 
expression  of  my  deep  regret  at  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty's  lammt* 
ed  indisposition.  When,  in-  coase* 
quence  of  that  calamity,  the  powers 
of  government  were  first  istrusCed 
to  me,  I  found  this  country  engaged, 
in  a  war  with  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  1  determined  to  adhere  to 
that  line  of  policy  which  his  msijes|y 
had  adopted,  and  in  which  he  had. 
persevered  under  so  many  and  such. 
trying  diflicuUies.  The  zealous  a(id, 
unremitting  support  and  assistance, 
which  I  have  received  from  you,i 
and  from  all  classes  of  his  majesty's, 
subjects ;  the  consunmiate  skill  andr 
ability  displayed  by  the  great  com^ 
mander,  whose  services  you  have 
so  justly  acknowledged }  and  the 
valour  and  intrepidity  of  his  majes- 
ty's forces  by  sea  and  land ;  hare, 
enabled  me,  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  surmount  aB' 
the  difficulties  with,  which  I  have 
had  to  contend.  I  have  the  sati^ 
faction  of  contemplating  the  full  ac- 
complishment ot  all  those  objects 
for  yrhich  the  war  was  either  under- 
taken OF  continued  ;  and  the  unex- 
ampled exertions  of  this  country, 
combined  with  those  of  his  majesty's 
allies,  have  succeeded  in  ejecting 
the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the 
most  galling  and  oppressive  tyran- 
ny under  which  it  has  ever  labour- 
ed. The  restoracioB  of  so  many  of 
tbe attftentaodlegittixiaie  govern^ 
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ments  of  the  cohti&ect  affords  the 
best  prospect  of  the  permanence  of 
that  peace  which;  in  conjunction 
with  his  majejgty' s  allies,  I  have  con- 
cluded :  and  you  may  rely  on  my 
efforts  being  directed,  at  the  ap- 
proaching congress,  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  Europe,  which  has 
been  already  so  auspiciously  begun ; 
and  to  promote,  upon  principles  of 
justice  and  impartiality,  all  those 
measures  which  may  appear  to  be 
best  calculated  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  all  the  na- 
tions engaged  in  the  late  war. — I 
regret  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
with  the  United  States  of  America. 
Notwithstanding  the  unprovoked 
aggression  of  the  government  of 
that  country,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  took  place,  I  am 
sincerely  desirous^ofthe  restoration 
of  peace  between  the  two  nations 
upon  conditions  honourable  to  both. 
But,  until  this  object  can  be  obtain- 
ed, 1  am  persuaded  you  will  see 
the  necessity  of  my  availing  myself 
of  the  means  now  at  my  disposal, 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased 
vigour. 
^  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 

commons, 

I  thank  you  for  the  liberal  pro- 
vision which  you  have  made  for  the 
services  of  the  present  year. — The 
-circumstances  under  which  the  war 
in  Europe  has  been  concluded,  and 
the  necessity  of  mamtaining  for  a 
time  a  body  of  troops  in  British  pay 
upon  the  continent,  have  rendered 
a  continuation  of  our  foreign  ex- 
penditure  unavoidable.  You  may 
rely,  however,  upon  my  determi- 
nation to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
the  country  as  rapidly  as  the  nature 
of  our  situation  will  permit. 

,     My  lords  and  gentlemen. 

It  is  a  peculiar  gratification  to 
nie  CO  be  enabled  to  assure  youy  that 


full  justice  is  rendered  throughout 
Europe  to  that  manly  perseverance 
which,  amidst  tbc  convulsions  on 
the  continent,  has  preserved  this 
country  against  all  the  designs  of  its 
enemies,  has  augmented  the  re- 
sources and  extended  the  dominions 
of  the  British  empire,  and  ha$ 
proved  in  its  result  as  beneficial  to 
other  nations  as  to  our  own.  His 
majesty's  subjects  cannot  fail  to  be 
deeply  sensible  of  the  distinguished 
advantages  which  they  have  possess- 
ed ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they 
will  ascribe  them,  under  Provi- 
dence, to  that  constitution  which  it 
has  now  for  a  century  been  the  ob- 
ject of  my  family  to  maintain  unim- 
paired, and  under  which  the  people 
of  this  realm  have  enjoyed  more  of 
real  liberty  at  home,  and  of  true 
glory  abroad,  than  has  ever  fallea 
to  the  lot  of  any  nation. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  de- 
clared parliament  to  be  prorogued 
to  the  27th  of  August  next. 

NORWAY. 

PROCLAMATION  OF    PRINCE.  CHRIS* 
TIAN  TO  THE  NORWEGIANS. 

Norwegians,  —  When  upon  the 
dissolution  of  your  union  with  Den- 
mark, we  took  upon  ourself  the  di- 
rection  of  the  aftairs  of  Norway,  it 
was  to  prevent  ypur  beloved  couo- 
try  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  civir 
war  and  factions.  Your,  wishes 
called  us  to  thfe  throne  of  Norway : 
we  obeyed  the  calL  Your  confi« 
dence  and  your  gOod  cause  demand- 
ed our  participation.  We  resolvej 
to  make  every  personal  sacrifice,  ia 
order  to  secure  to  you  those  bene- 
fits. It  is  true  we  were  aware  of 
the  dangers  which  threatened  your 
hopes  and  ours  in  sut:h  an  unequal 
contest ;  but  Sve  could  not  possibly 
conceive  that  the  most  powerful 
stateis  of  Europe  would  combine  to 
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oppress  3,  noUe  atid  innocent  people, 
whose  reasonable  wish  was  liberty, 
and  whose  only  desire  was  inde- 
pendence. Meanwhile,  Sweden's 
powerful  allies  Informed  us  by  their 
envoys,  that  the  union  of  Norway 
with  Sweden  was  irrevocably  deter- 
mined on.  It  is  known  to  you  that 
we  were  willing  to  sacrifice  our 
personal   happy   situation^    if  the 

treat  assembly  of  the  nation  should 
nd  it  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
the  nation ;  but  you  likewise  know, 
that  the  conditions  upon  which  an 
armistice  was  at  that  time  oflered, 
were  such  that  we  could  not  accede 
lo  them  till  the  fortune  of  war  had 
been  tried,  because  they  were  con- 
trary to  the  fundamentad  laws.  We 
saw  with  regret  that  our  sincere  en- 
deavours to  avoid  a  war  in  the 
north  were  fruitless.    The  extensive 
frontiers  and  sea  coasts  of  Norway 
made  it  necessary  to  divide  the 
troops.      Sweden  made  great  ex- 
ertions to  arm  at  di£Ferent  points  ; 
and  in  the  uncertainty  on  ;ivhat  part 
of  the  kingdom  the  attack  might  be 
expected,    from  which   we   could 
cover  the  interior  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time 
hasten  to  the    assistance  of  such 
points  as  were  threatened  or  attack- 
ed ;  in  all  these  respects  Glommen 
seemed  to  present  thie  most  advan- 
tages.    On  being  informed  of  the 
enemy's  invasionoy  Ide-Sletten  and 
Swinesund,  we  hastened  to  collect 
a  corps  al  Rackestadt,  in  order,  by 
au  attack  from  that  side,  to  stop  the 
further  progress  of  the  enemy ;  but 
the  unexpected  surrender  of  Frede- 
rickstadt  obliged  us  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Glommen,  ;be  enemy 
bavtt^g  obtained  a  secure  passage, 
so  th^  the  road  to  Christiania  might 
be  forced.     The  enemy  being  su- 
riof  at  sea,  had  it  in  his  power  by 
quent  lan4ings  to  turn  our  right 
A  long  blockade  by  the 


English  and  Swedish  naval  fotc* 
had  hindered  us  from  furnishing, 
onr  magazines  in  a  sufficient  xaan^ 
ner;  they  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  want  of  the  first  necessaries 
threatened  to  break  that  courage 
which  the  superior  force  of-tJie  ei\e*    - 
my  could  not  bend.    The  deputies 
from  the  diet  were  not  received  by 
the  English  ministry,  and,  there-, 
fore,  returned  without  any  hope 'of 
assistance    or  a  relaxs^tion  of  th«^ 
inimical  measures  of  that  kingdom* 
Under  these  circumstances  Sweden, 
proposed^ an  armistice ; .  of  the  two 
fortresses,  the  occupation  of  which 
by  Swedish  troops  had  been  refused 
in  the  negotiations  that  were  broken 
off,  one  was  already  in  their  hands,, 
and  the  other  cut  off  from  all  relief  ' 
and  bombarded.     The  for,tune  o^ 
war  had  declared  against  us,  and 
the   continuation    of   the    contest 
would,  in  such  circumstances,  have 
led  only  to  the  total  rain  of  our 
country.    To  prevent  this,  and  to* 
give  the  nation  ^n  opportunity,  of 
learning  the  condition  of  the  king-   . 
dom  by  a  meeting  of  the  diet,  we 
repeated  our  offer  of  voluntarily  re- 
tiring  from  that  happy  situation  to 
which  your  confidence  had  called 
us.    The  armistice  and  convention, 
of  the  14th  inst.  were  8ig)ied  ;  and 
in  consequence  thereof,  we  hiive  by 
our  rescript  of  this  day,  directed  t« 
the  chief  magistrates,  caused  an  ex- 
traordinary diet  to  be  summoned, 
to  pieet  at  Christiania,  on  Friday, 
the  7th  of.  October,  this  year,— ^ 
Beloved  people  of  Norway!  only 
imperious  necessity,  this  you  caii- 
not  doubt,  could  have  induced  us^ 
to  take  a  step  which  your  attach- 
ment to  us  renders  doubly  painful. 
Our  desire  was   to  deserve  your 
love  $  our  comfort  is  the  convictipu 
of  your  sentiments,  and  the  con- 
sciousness, that  yoiir  welfare  was 
the  object  of  all  our  actions.-«Giv^n 
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tiMoss  Au^nst  I69  1 8149  under 
our  liand  and  tlie  seal  of  the  king- 

Christiak*  Frederic  ic. 

'^I^l—  I         I       ■    ■     ■  ■     T  .■•■■■■  ■». 

AMERICA* 

Bt  THB  PRBSIPENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Whateas  the  enemy  by  a  sodden 
ionnrsKin  have  succeeded  in  invading 
lk»  capital  of  the  nation,  defended 
at  the  moment  by  troops  less  nu- 
Aerons  than  their  own,  and  almost 
entirely  of  the  militia ;  during  their 
possession  of  which,  though  for  a 
single  day  only,  they  wantonly  de- 
icroyed  the  pablic  edi6ces  having  no 
Illation  in  their  structure  to  opera- 
tions of  war,  nor  used  at  the  time 
'ftr  military  anfloyance;   some  of 
these  edifices  being  also  costly  mo- 
xttmients  of  taste  and  of  the  arts,  and 
Others   repositories  of  the  public 
aiFchives,  not  only  precious  to  the 
nation  as  the  memorials  of  its  origin 
and  its  early  transactions,  but  inter- 
afting  to  at]  nations,  as  contribu- 
lioas  to  the  general  stock  of  histo- 
rical instruction  and  political  sci- 
ence* '  And  whereas  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  loss  of  a  fort, 
more  immediately    guarding    the 
neighboufing  town  of  Alexandria-, 
to  place  the  town  within  the  range 
of  a  naval  force,  too. long  and  too 
nraeh  in  the  habit  of  abusing  its  su- 
periority wiierever  it  cairbe  applied, 
to  require,  as  the  altehiative  of  a 
general  conda^ratidn,  an  undisturb- 
ed  plunder  of   private    property, 
wWch  has  been  executed  in  a  mam 
ner  peculikriy  distressing  to  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  inconsiderately 
ciist  themselves  upon  the  justice  and 
generosity    of ;  the   victor.      And 
wherwis  it  now  appears,  by  adtrcct 
comniunicatibn'  from  the  BHtish 
C0imtuuider  oa  the  American  sta* 


don,  to  be  his  avowed  purpose  to 
employ  the  force  under  his  direc- 
tion,  ««  in  destroying  and  laying 
waste  such  towns  and  districts  upon 
the  coast  as  may  be  found  assail* 
able ;"  adding  to  tliis  declaration 
the  insulting  pretext  thatit  is  in  re- 
taliation for  a  wanton  destruction 
committed  by   the   army  of  the 
United  States  in  Upper  Canada, 
when   it  is  notorious  that  no  d^ 
struction    has    been    committed, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  maid- 
plied    outrages    previously    com- 
mitted by  the  enemy,  was  not  un- 
authorised and  promptly  shown  to 
be  so  ;  and  that  the  United  States 
have  been  as  constant  in  their  en- 
deavours to  reclaim  the  enemy  from 
such  outrages,  by  the  contrast  of 
their  own  example,  as  they  hare 
been  ready  to  terminate,  on  reason- 
able conditions,  the  war  itself.   And 
whereas  these  proceedings  and  de- 
clared purposes,   which  exhibit  a 
deliberate  disregard  of  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity  and  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  which  must 
give  to  the  existing  war  a  character 
of  extended  devastation  and  barba- 
rism, at  the  very  moment  of  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  invited  by  the 
enemy  himself,  leave  no  prospect 
of  safety  to  any  tiling  within  the 
reach  of  his  predatory  and  incen- 
diary o^rtitions,  but  in  manful  and 
universal  deterpiihation  to  ch:*stise 
andexpe]  the  invader.    Now,  there- 
fore, I,  James  Madison,  president 
of  the*  United  States,  do  issue  this 
my  proclamacron,  exhorting  afl'  the 
good'  people  thereof  to  unite' tfidr 
hearts  and  hands  in'  giving  efttf  to 
the  ample  means  p6sseised*foi*tSat 
purpose.    1  eiljoiiY  it  bxi*  M6ilMh 
civil  and  military,  to  ettrt  t&dtf- 
selves  in  executing  iHedutJb'^* 
which  they^irt' respectively  chai^. 
And  mtor*  espeddly^'  I  reqmrtWf 
officer^  cunui£ux4ln|^  tHe  lApectite 
militaxy 


tniliury  di»tricu  to  be  vigilaat  and 
alert  in  providing  for  the  de/eace 
thereof;  for  the  more  effectual  ac- 
complishment of  which  they  are 
authorized  to  call  to  the  defjmre  of 
exposed  and  threatened  pl^c#s  por- 
tions of  tlie  militia  most  convenient 
thereto,  whether  they  he  or  be  not 
pafts  of  the  quotas  detached  for  the 
^rvice  of  the  United  Sutas  under 
requisitions  of  the  general  govern- 
Xfient.  On  an  occasion  which  ap- 
peals so  forcibly  to  the  proud  feel- 
ings and  -patriotic  devotion  of  the. 
American  people,  none  will  forget 
what  they  ow:e  to  themselves,  what 
they  owe  to  their  country  and  the 
high  destinies  which  await  it ;  what 
tp  the  fflory  acquired  by  their  fa- 
diers,  in  establishing  the  ind^p^- 
dence  which  is  now  to  be  maintala- 
ed  by  their  sons,  with  the  augmented 
strength  and  resources  with  which 
time  and  Heaven  liave  blessed  them* 
—In  testimony  whcieof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  Ufnited  States  to  be. 
fixed  to  these  presents. — Done  at 
the  city  of  Washington,  the  first 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  iSl^,  and  of  the  indepen7 
deoce  of  the  United  States  the;39chi 
James  Max^ison. 
By  the  President, 
Jas.  Mo k  roe.  Sec.  of  state. 

Washington,   Sff>t,,  20.  —  A 

num  being  present,  the  presi- 
transmitted  by  His  secretary 
the  following  ' 

MESSAdS,   ' 

.  Felbw  citizfltns  of  the  senate  and 
hoiuej0frenre«ent4tivesr-rNotwith- 
^tu^ing  toe  eiirly  day  which  hs^ 
b^  fitt4  for  your  aessioa  of  the 
PCmefit  ^ear^  I  vafxinfi!!^  p  call . 
TCMi  »^>^g^lMM«  till  infMiir   aa .  veil 
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delay  might  happen  in  providtiqf 
for  the  result  of  thi^  n^gotis^itfa  oH 
foot  with  Great  Britain,  whether  it 
should  require  arrangaiq^t«  adapts 
ed  to  a  retuni  of  peace^  or  ftiirt&r 
and  more  efiective  j^ovisicot  te 
prosecuting  tb^  war. 

The  result  is  not  yet  known  :  if 
on  one  hand  the  repeal  of  the  ordeim 
hi  council,  and  the  general  p^ifi^ 
cation  of  Europe,  which  withdrew 
t^e  occasion  on  which  impressaa^act 
from  American  vessels  were  prae* 
tisedf  suggest  expecutioas  that 
peace  and-  amity  may  be  establish«> 
ed,  we  are  compelled  on  the  other 
hi^nd^  by  the  refusal  of  the  Briti^t 
government  to  accept  the-  o^red: 
ipediation  of  the  emperor  of  Ra«9ia» 
by  the  delays  in  giving  effect  tc^  iti^ 
own  proposals^  of  a  direct  negoti4» 
tton,  and,  above  all,  by  the  pria* 
ciples  and  manneir  in  which  the  wiaf 
is  now  avowedly  carried  on,  to  infer 
that  a  strict  hostility  is  indulged 
more  violent  than  e^er  against  tba 
rights  and. prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try. This  increased  violence  is  best 
ckplained  by  two  in^portantcirciuxw. 
stances,  that  die  great  contest  ia 
Europe  for  an  equilibrium,  |^uara»- 
tying  all  its  states  against  we  an^ 
hjtion  of  any,  Jhas  been,  closed  wk^ 
out  any  check  on  the  overbearing 
power  of  Great  Britain  on  theooeaa^. 
and  that  it  has  left  in  her  ha^d^ 
disposable  armoury,  with  which, 
forgetting  the.  difii^ultiee  of  s^  rfr> 
mote  war  against  a  free  peop(9«  an4  > 
yielding  to  the  intoxication  c£  su«^ 
cess  with  the  example  of  a  p^miL 
victim  to  it  bejGore  her  eye^  dfe»* 
cherishes  hopes:  of  stilJi  fortlnp;  n^r 
rarandising  a  power  ajrea4T  Awmiv" 
dM»  tn,its  abiLBe>;to.tbetlianQ|jM»B» 
of  the  civiliwJ.  an*  copMiiMr^JiiL 
world*  Bu^  wh%tifV6r  mvr-hamh 
i^pired:tlip  emmf  wj«h  d^mam 
▼io)r9(  pirpP^fetlM  (ioUf(9*CQ9iiicte 
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than  it  was  to  acquire  its  indepen- 
dencey  and  with  a  derution  to  it 
rendered  more  ardent  by  the  expe- 
rience of  its  blessings,  can  never  de- 
fiberate  but  on  the  means  most  ef- 
feotoal  for  defeating  the  extrava- 
gant  measures  of  unwarrantable 
passion,  with  which  alone  the  war 
can  now  be  pursued  against  us*  In 
the  events  ot  the  present  campa4^n, 
with  all  its  augmented  means  and 
wanton  use  of  them,  he  has  little 
rround  for  exultation,  unless.he  can 
feel  it  in  the  success  of  his  recent 
enterprise  against  this  metropolis 
aild  the  neighbouring  town  of  Alex- 
andria, from  both  of  which  his  re- 
treats were  as  precipitate  as  his  at- 
tempts were  'bold  and  fortunate. 
In  his  other  incursions  on  our  At- 
lactic  frontier,  his  progress,  often 
checked  and  chastised  bj  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  the  neighbouring  citi- 
zens, has  had  more  effect  in  distress- 
ing individuals  and  in  dishonouring 
his  arms,  dian  in  promoting  any  ob- 
ject of  legitimate  warfare.  And  in 
the  two  instances  mentioned,  how- 
ever deeply  to  be  regretted  on  our 
part,  in  his  transient  succes;^,  which 
interrupted  for  a  moment  only  the 
ordinary  public  business  at  the  seat 
of  government,  no  compensation 
can  accrue  for  the  loss  of  character 
whh  the  world,  by  his  violation  of 
private  property,  and  his  destruc- 
tion  of  public  edifices,  protected  as 
monumnnts  of  the  ai:ts  by  the  laws 
of  civilised  warfare.  On  our  side 
we  can  appeal  to  a  series  of  achieve- 
xn^ts  which  have  given  ftew  lustre 
to  the  American  arms.  Besides  the 
bl^iant  incidents  in  the  minor  ope- 
rations of  the  campaign,  die  splendid 
'  Tictories  gained  on  the  Canadian 
^e  of  the  Niagara  by  the  Ameri- 
C9Lti  forces  under  major-general 
Brown*  and  brigadiers  Scott  and 
Gaines,  have  gained  for  these  he- 
ti^es  smdtbeir  emulated  companions 


the  most  unfading  laurels;  and  haiT« 
ing  triumphantly  proved  the  •pro- 
gressive discipline  of  the  American 
soldiery,  have  taught  the'  enemy 
that  the  longer  he  protracts  his  bos- 
tile  efforts,  the  more  certain  and 
decisive  will  be  his  final  disconofi- 
ture.  On  the  southern  border  vie-  ' 
tory  has  contir.ued  also  to  follow  the 
American  standard.  The  bold  and 
skilful  operations  of  major-general 
Jackson,  conducting  troops  drawn 
from  the  militia  of  the  states  least 
distant,  particularly  of  Tenessee, 
have  subdued  the  principal  tribes 
of  hostiles  ava|yes ;  and  by  establish- 
ing a  peace  with  them,  preceded  by 
recent  and  exemplary  chastibemenr, 
we  have  guarded  against  the  mis- 
chief of  their  co-operations  with  the 
British  enterprises  which  may  be 
planned  against  this  quarter  of  oar 
country.  Important  tribes  of  In- 
dians on  our  north-western  frontier 
have  also  acceded  to  stipulations 
which  bind  them  to  the  Interest  of 
our  United  States,  and  to  consider 
our  enemy  as  theirs  also. 

In  the  recent  attempts  of  the 
enemy  on  Baltimore,  defended  hf 
militia  and  volunteers,  aided  by^  a 
small  body  of  regulars  and  seamen, 
he  was  received  with  a  spirit  which 
produced  a  rapid  retreat  to  the 
ships,  whilst  a  concurrent  attack  by 
a  large  fleet  was  successfully  reast- 
ed  by  the  steady  and  well  directed 
fire  of  the  fort  and  batteriet  op- 
posed to  it.  In  another  recent  at* 
tack  by  a  powerful  force  on  our 
troops  at  Plattsburg,  of  which  re- 
gulars made  a  part  only,  the  ene- . 
my,  after  a  perseverance  for  manv 
hours,  was  finally  compdled  to  seek 
safety  in  a  hasty  retreat,  our  gallant 
bands  pressing  upon  him.  On  die 
lakes,  so  much  contested  thronghoot 
the  war,  the  great  exertions  for  die 
comniaiid  made  on  our  jpaat  have 
been  Ivdl  repaid  on  Ld:e  Ontario. 

Our 
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6ar  squadron  is  now  and  has  been 
for  sozne  time  in  a  condition  to  con- 
fine that  of  the  enemy  to  his  own 
port,  and  to  favour  tlie  operations 
of  .our  land  forces  on  that  frontier. 
On  lake  Champlain,  where  our 
saperiority  had  for  some  time  been 
undisputed^  the  British  squadron 
lately  came  into  action  with  the 
American,  commanded  by  capcain 
Macdonough :  it  issued  in  the  capture 
of  tlie  whole  of  th)^  enemy's  ships. 
The  bestpraiseof  this  officer  and  his 
intrepidcomradesisinthelikenessof 
his  triumph  to  the  illustriousvictory 
which  immortalized  another  oflicer^ 
and  established,  at  a  critical  mo- 
mentf  our  command  of  another 
lake.  On  the  ocean,  the  pride  of 
our  naval  arms  has  been  amply  sup- 
ported :  a  second  frigate  has  indeed 
fallen  into  tlie  handg  of  the  enemy, 
b«it  the  loss  is  hidden  in  the  blaze 
of  heroism  with  which  she  was  de- 
fended. Captain  Porter,  who  com- 
manded her,  and  whose  previous 
career  had  been  distinguished  by 
daring  enterprise  and  by  fertility  of 
g'enias,  maintained  a  sanguinary 
contest  against  two  ships,  one  of 
them  superior  to  his  own,  and  other 
severe  disadvantages,  till  humanity 
tore  down  the  colours  which  valour 
had  nailed  to  the  mast.  This  ofii- 
CtT  and  his  comrades  have  added 
much  to  the  glory  of  the  American 
.  flag,  and  have  merited  all  the  effu- 
sions of  gratitude  which  their  coun- 
try is  ever  ready  to  bestow  on  the 
champions  of  its  rights  and  of  its 
^afety. 

Two  snialler  vessels  of  war  have 
also  become  prizes  to  the  enemy, 
but  by  superiority  of  force,  which 
sufficiently  vindicates  the  reputation 
of  their  commanders;  whilst  two 
Qthers,  one  commanded  by  captain 
Warrington,  the  other  by  captam 
Biakely,  haye  captured  British  ships 
qC  the  same  class  vfith  a  gallantry 
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and  good  conduct,  which*  entitled' 
them  .and  tlieir  commanders  to  a, 
just  share  in  the  praise  of  tbtir 
country.' 

In  spite  of  th«  naval  forces  of  the 
,enemy  accumulated  on  our  coasts» 
our  private  cruisers  also  have  not 
ceased  to  annoy  his  commerce*  and 
to  bring  their  rich  prizes  'into  our 
ports :  contributing  thus,  with  othec 
proofs,  to  demonstrate  the  incompe* 
tcncyandtlie  illegality  of  a  blockadCf 
the  proclamation  of  which  has  been 
made  .the  pretext  for  vexing  and  dis» 
couraging  the  commerce  of  neutral 
powers  with  the  United  States. 

To  meet  the  extended  and  diver- 
si  tied  warfare  adopted  by  theenemy» 
great  bodies  of  militia  have  been 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  public 
defence,  and  great  expenses  in* 
currcd.  That  the  defence  every 
where  may  be  botli  more  convenient 
and  more  ceconomical,  congress  wiU 
see  the  necessity  of  immediate  maa* 
sures  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  ret 
gular  army,  and  enlarging  the  pro- 
visions for  special  corps,  mounted 
and  dismounted,  to  be  ^gaged  for 
a  longer  period  of  service  than  are 
due  from  the  militia.  I  earnestly 
renew  at  the  same  time  a  recom- 
mendation of  such  changes  in  the 
system  of  the  militia,  as  by  classing 
and  disciplining  on  the  most  prompt 
and  active  service  the  portion  most 
capable  of  it,  will  give  to  that  r«<f 
source  for  the  public  safety  all  the 
requisite  energy  and  efficiency. 

A  part  of  the  squadron  on  lake 
Erie  has  been  extended  to  lake 
Huron,  and  has  ^produced  the  adr 
vantage  of  displaying  out  command 
of  that  lake  also.  One  object  pf 
the  expedition  was  the. reduction  of 
Mackinan,  which  failed,  with  the 
loss  of  a  iew  brave  men»  amonfi^ 
whom  was  an  officer  diitinguisbed 
for  his  gallant  exploits ;  and  the  ex- 
peditiop.  ably  conducted  by  both 
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land  md  naval  commandersy  was 
4}therwise  valuable  in  its  e£Fects. 
*  The  monies  received  into  the  trea- 
sury during  the  nine  months  ending 
Ac  1  Sth  of  Jnne  last  amounted  to 
S2  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  1 1 
minions  were  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  retenue,  and  the  remainder 
derived  from  loans.  The  dfsburse- 
xnents  for  public  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  same  period  exceed  34  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  left  in  the  trea- 
sury on  the  1st  of  July  near  five 
millions  of  dollars.  -• 

The  demands  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  year  already 
authorised  by  congress,  and  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  an  extension  of 
the  operations  of  the  war,  will  render 
it  necessary  that  lar^e  sums  should 
be  provided  to  meet  them.  From 
this  view  ,of  the  national  affairs, 
congress  will  be  urged  to  take  up 
without  delay,  as  wen  the  subject  of 
pecuniary  supplies,  as  that  of  mili- 
tary force,  and  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  extent  arid  character 
which  the  war  has  assumed. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the 
situation  of  our  country  calls  for  its 
greatest  efforts  i  our  entmy  is  pow- 
erful in  men  and  money,  on  the 
land  and  on  the  water:  availing 
himself  of  fortunate  circumstances, 
be  is  aimine  with  an  Undivided  force 
a  deadly  blow  at  our  growing  pro- 
sperity, perhaps  at  our  national  ex- 
istence. He  has  avowed  his  pur- 
po^  of  trampling  on  the  usages  of 
civilised  warfare,  and  given  earnest 
of  it*  in  the  nlunder  and  wanton  de- 
struction orprivate  property.  * 
In  the  pride  of  maritime  domi- 
nion, and  in  his  thirst  of  commer- 
cial monopoly,  he  strikes  with  pe- 
culiar animosity  at  the  pro^^ress  of 
our  navigation  and  manufactures : 
his  barbarous  policy  has  not  even 
spared  those  monuments  of  taste 
.^   with  which  our  country  had  epricb- 


ed  and  embellished  our  infant  xne* 
tropolis.  From  such  an  adversary, 
hostility  in  its  greatest  force  and 
worst  forms  may  be  looked  for- — 
The  American  people  will  face  it 
with  the  undaunted  spirit  which,  in 
their  revolutionary  war,  defeated  bis 
unrighteous  projects;  his  threats 
and  his  barbarities,  instea^  of  dis* 
may,  will  kindle  in  every  bosom  an 
indignation  not  to  be  extinguished 
but  in  the  disaster  and  expulsion  of 
such  cruel  invaders.  In  providing 
the  means  necessary,  the  national 
legislator  will  not  distrust  the  en- 
lightened patriotism  of  his  consti- 
tuents. -  They  will  cheerfully  and 
proudly  bear  every  burthen  of  every 
kind  which  the  safety  and  hotionr 
of  the  nation  demands. 

We  have  seen  them  every  where 
give  their  taxes,  direct  and  indirect, 
with  the  greatest  promptness  and 
alacrity :  we  have  seen  them  rushing 
with  enthusiasm  to  scenes  where 
danger  and  duty  call ;  and,  offering 
their  blood,  they  give  their  surest 
pledge  that  no  other  tribute  will  be 
withheld. 

Having  forborne  to  declare  war 
until  to  other  aggressions  had  been 
"  added  the  capture  of  nearly  1000 
American  vessels,  and  the  impress- 
ment of  thousands  of  seafaring  citi- 
zens, and  until  a  final  declaration 
had  been  made  by  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  that  her  hostile 
orders  against  our  commerce  would 
not  be  revoked  but  on  conditions  as 
impossible  as  unjust,  whilst  it  was 
known  that  these  orders  would  not 
otherwise  cease  but  with  a  war 
which  had  lasted  nearly  20  years, 
and  which,  according  to  appearance 
at  that  time,  might  last  as  many 
more — having  manifested  on  every 
occasion,  and  in  every  pi;oper  mode, 
a  sincere  desire  to  meet  the  epcmy. 
on  the  ground  of  justice,  our  reso- 
lution tp  defend  otir  beloved  coun- 
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try,  and  to  bppo^  to  tlie  eneiay's 
persevering  hostility  all  our  energy, 
Tvith  an  undiminished  disposition 
towards  peace  and  friendship  on  ho- 
nourable terms,  must  carry  witliit 
the  good  wishes  of  the  impartial 
world,  and  the  best  hopes  of  sup- 
port from  an  omnipotent  and  kind 
Providence, 

James  Madison. 


iAXONY.-— DtCLARATION. 

Frederick    Augustus,    by    the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  Saxony, 
dake  of  Warsaw,  &c. 
We  have  just  learned  with  lively 
feelings  of  grief  that  our  kingdom  of 
Saxony  has  been  provisionally  oc- 
cupied by  the  troops  of  his.Prusutan 
majesty. — Firmly  resolved  never  to 
separate  our  fate  from  that  of  our 
people;  filled  with  confidence  in  the 
justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  aU 
I'cd  sovereigns,   and  intending  to 
join  their  alliance  as  soon  as  we  had 
the  means  of  doing  so,  we  deter- 
vnmed,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
there  to  await  the  conquerors.    But 
the  sovereigns  refused  to  hear  us. 
We  were  compelled  to  depart  from 
our  states,  and  proceed,  to  Berlin. 
His  majesty  the  emperor  of  Russia 
nevertheless  made  known  to  us,  that 
our  revioval  from  Saxony  was  dic- 
tated only  by  military  interests,  and 
hia  majesty  at  the  same  time  invited 
us  to  repose  in  him  bntireconfidence. 
We  also  received  from  their  majes- 
ties the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the 
Jcing  of  Prussia,  affecting  proofs  of 
interest  and  sensibility.     We  were 
in  consequence  enabled  to  cherish 
the  hope,  that  as  soon  as  these  mi- 
litary considerations  ceased  to  ope- 
rate, we  should  ^be  reinsrated  in  our 
fights  and  restored  to  our  dear  sub- 
jects   Far,  however,  from  cre- 
diting the  reports  circulated  with 
TfS^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Slates  since 


the  epoch  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  we 
place  entire  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  the  allied  monarchs,  though  it 
be  impossible  to  penetrate  the  mo- 
tives of  the  proceedings  which  they 
have  pursued  towards  us.  The 
conservation  and  consolidation  of 
legitimate  dynasties  was  the  grand  ' 
object  of  the  war  which  has  been  so 
happily  terminated:  the  coalesced 
powers  accordingly  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, that,  far  removed  from  every 
plan  of  conquest  and  aggrandise- 
ment, they  had  onlv  in  view  the  re- 
storation of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of£urope.  Saxony,  in  panic ukir, 
received  the  most  positive  assur* 
ances,  that  her  integrity  would  be 
maintained.  That  integrity  essen- 
tially includes  the  conservation  of 
the  dynasty  for  which  the  nation  has 
publicly  manifested  its  constant  at- 
tachment, and  the  unanimous  wish  to 
be  re-united  to  its  sovereign. ...  The 
inviolability  of  ourrightsandof  those 
of  our  house  to  the  well  and  j  ustly  ac- 
quired inheritance  of  ourancestors,  is 
acknowledged..  Our  speedy  rein- 
statement  ought  to  be  the  conse- 
quence thereof.  We  should  be  want- 
ing to  the  most  sacred  duties  towards 
our  royal  house^and  towards  our  peo- 
ple, were  we  to  remain  silent  under 
the  new  measures  projected  against 
our  states  at  a  moment  when  we  are 
-entitled  to  expect  tlieir  restitution. 
The  intention  manifested  by  the 
court  of  Prussia,  of  provisionally 
occupying  our  Saxon  states,  com- 
pels us  to  forearm  our  well-founded 
rights  against  such  a  step,  and  so- 
lemnly to  protest  against  the  conse- 
quences which  may  be  drawn  from 
such  a  measure.— It  is  before  the 
congiesA  of  Vienna,  and  in  the  face 
of  dl  Europe,  that  we  discharge 
this  duty,  by  signing  these  presents 
with  our  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
publicly  reiterating  the  declaration, 
communicated 
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COimnuBicated  some  ttrae  asq  to  the 
^ied  courts,  that  we  will  never 
content  to  the  cession  of  the  states 
inherited  from  our  ancestors,  and 
that  we  will  never  accept  any  in- 
demnity or  equivalent  that  may  be 
offered  to  us, 

Freosrick  Augustus. 
Civeq  at  Frederickfeld, 
Nov.  4, 1814. 


fl^OC(,AMAT|ON, 

We,   Charles,   by  the  erace  of 
God,  king  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  &c. 
To  all  our  subjects  inhabiting  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  I 
We  now  perform  a  duty  dear  to 
our  heart  in  acquainting  you  that 
the  national  diet  of  the  kingdom  of 
Norway  having  on  the  4th  inst. 
unanimously    acknowledged     and 
elected   us  constitutional    king    of 
Norway,  we  yesterday,  by  the  hands 
of  our  well-beloved   son,  Charles 
John,  crown  prince  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  generalissimo  of  the 
sea  and  land  forces  of  both  king- 
doms, deposited  witli  the  diet  our 
oath  to  govern  the   kingdom    of 
Norway  according  to  its  constitu- 
tion and  its  laws,  and  received  the 
oath  of  the  diet  to  us  and  to  the 
constitution.     The  gi  eat  object  of 
our  wishes  is  thus  accompliUied,  and 
the  last  seal  is  aiExed  to  the  union 
of  the  two  nations  of  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula.  Norwegians !  hence- 
,  -forward  you  have  sacred  claims  on 
our  heart  and  en  our  paternal  solj- 
eitude.    Your  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment will  be  the  return  for  the  new 
duties  which  we  have  to  fulfil  to- 
wards you,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
ireward  which  a  good  king  can  de- 
'    $ire.— The  fundamental  law  which 
your  representatives  have  adopted 
.  m  concert  vfi\^  our  comxnissioners, 


and  which  we  have  $okmoly  rtv 
ceived  ai)d  approved,  will  serve  as 
a  guarantee  both  of  your  rifi^tsand 
your  future  prosperity.  Bear  in 
mind  that  these  valuable  blessings 
are  only  to  be  preserved  by  respect 
for  religion  and  social  order,  and 
that  the  sanctity  of  rights  alwayt 
rests  on  the  faithful  performance  o£ 
the  duties  theretp  attached, — We 
are  awa^e  of  the  difficulties  which 
we  have  to  surmount ;  but  we  en't 
tertain  the  consoling  hope,  that, 
seconded  by  the  intelligence  and 
energy  of  patriot-citizens,  we  shall 
be  enabled  successively  to  efface  the 
remembrance  and  die  effects  of  a 
long  and  disastrous  war.  It  is  by 
encouraging  agriculture,  by  giving 
to  commerce  uninterrupted  acUTiiy, 
that  the  public  welfare  will  grachi- 
ally  resume  new  strength.  The 
union  between  Sweden  and  Norway 
collecting  in  one  mass  the  hitherto 
divided  powers  of  the  two  kine^ 
doms,  furnishes  the  most  powerful 
motive  and  the  surest  means  for 
maintaining'peace.  TheWtionsof 
the  Scandinavian  penin:>ula  haver 
within  themselves  strength  to  de- 
fend their  independence  and  their 
laws;  Beyond  its  limits  they  have 
no  real  advantage  to  expect.— May 
Providence  bless  our  paternal  rffbrts 
for  your  happiness !  Union  (^f  heart 
and  of  resolution,  obedience  to  ibe 
laws,  energy  against  oppression, — 
such  are  the  surest  foundations  of 
the  existence  of  states :  it  is  by  them 
that  the  north,  amidst  all  future  Vi- 
cissitudes,  will  maintain  its  name, 
its,  liberty,  and  glory,  defended  by 
the  sea  and  its  mountains,  and  by 
the  courage  of  its  sons. — By  theau- 
thority  of  my  most  gracious  sov«^ 
reingn  and  lord> 

Charles  John. 

Pischrr. 
Christianiat  Nov.  11,  iSl^. 
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IN  the  month  of  Fcbraary,  1804, 
before  the  designs  of  Bupna- 
parte  upon  the  monarchy  of  France 
had  unfolded  themselves  to  the 
world,  a  few  distinguished  indivi- 
duals, who  were  well  acquainted^ 
with  his  ambitious  projects,  jealous 
of  the  honour  and  freedom  of  their 
country,  entered  into  a  compact 
either  to  relieve  it  from  the  system 
of  tyranny  he  had  commenced,  or 
prescribe  boundaries  to  his  ambition. 
General  Pichegru,  Georges,  Ca- 
doudal,  (formerly  a  chief  of  the  in- 
surgents in  Brittany,)  and  Lajollais, 
a  friend  of  General  Pichegru,  were 
implicated  in  this  conspiracy,  and  it 
^ras  believed  from  appearances  at 
the  time,  that  General  Morcau  had 
to  a  certain  extent  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  conspirators  3  but  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  trial  of  Pichegru, 
Greorges,  and  their  fiiends,  must 
convince  every  individual  that  Ge-* 
ncral  Moreau,  if  acquainted  wiih 
a  pajTt  of  the  plan,  certainly  did  not 
Intend  giviug  to  it  any  support. 

At   the  commencement  of   the 
campaign  of  1798,  the  fortune  of 
war  nad  throwi^  into  the  hands  .of 
1B14. 


General  Moreau  the  baggage  of  th*  • 
Austrian  General  Klinglin,  wherein 
were  discovered  papers  in  cypbtx 
which  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  a 
plan  was  formed  to  effect  a  counter* 
revolution,  and  that  communica- 
tlons  for  that  purpose  were  carried 
on  between  Greneral  Pichegru,  the- 
Prince  de  Conde,  and  the  British 
minister,  Mr.  Wickham. 

.Ti>e  friendship  General  Moreaa 
entertained  for  General  Pichegra 
made  him  desirous  of  suppressing- 
these  papers :  he. was  however  oblig-: 
ed  finally  to  make  a  confidential 
discovery  to  Barthelemy,  but  which 
action  was  not  condemned  even  by* 
General  Pichegru. 

The  delinquency  of  General  Pi-» 
chegru,  the  bosom  friend  of  General 
Moreau,  and  his  preceptor  in  the 
art  of  war,  as  well  as  the  reserve 
and  mystery  observed  by  General 
Moreau,  in  regnrd  to  the  corres- 
pondcuce  ai>d  papers  in  cypher^ 
determined  Buonaparte  to  involve^ 
if  possible,  that  upright  character 
in  ruin :  and  although  the  industry 
of  his  emissaries  could  not  adduce 
one  proof  of  his  having  embarked 
A  2  .       ia 
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Philipparfs  loft  of  General  Moreau. 


ia  the  conspiracy,  yet  he  was  ar- 
rested and  treated  as  an  enemy  to 
the  state. 

General  Moreau,  together  with 
LajoUaiSf  and  sonoe  other  persons 
obnoxious  to  the  first  consul,  were 
arrested  op  the  i7th  of  February, 
1804,  and  the  following  rppor(  of 
the  Grand  Judge,  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  Government,  was  read 
to  the  Tribunal. 

"  CiTizBVf  Fust  Consul, 
''  New  plots  have  been  hatched 
by  Eingland.     This  was  the  case 
even  amidst  the  peace  which  she 
swore  to  maintain,  and  when  she 
violated  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  she 
oouoted  lesson  her  strength,  than 
on  the  success  of  her  macbiQatiouft. 
But  government  was  vigilaAt;  the 
steps  of  the  agentji  of  the  enemy 
were  followed  by  the  eye  of  justice: 
the  people  of  London  were  no  >ioubt 
coLpecting  to  hear  of  the  explosion 
of  that  mine,  which  had  been  dug 
/     onder  our  feet.    At  any  rate  tl^e 
most  ominous  reports  were  spread, 
and  they  were  indulging  the  most 
criminal  hopes; — on  a  sudden  the 
agents  of  the  conspiracy  were  ar- 
lested;   proofs  have  accumulated, 
and  they  are  so  strong  and  so  evi- 
dent  that  they  carry  with  them 
cipnviction  to  every  mind. 

"  Georges  and  his  band  of  assas* 
sins  bad  remained  in  the  pay  of 
England  ;  the  agents  were  still  tra- 
versing La  Vendue,  Morbilian,  the 
"  Cotes  Du  Nord,  and  were  endea- 
Touring,  but  in  vain,  to  find  pat  ti-^ 
zans,  of  whom  they  were  deprived 
by  the  moderation  of  government 
iod  of  the  laws. 

"  Plchegru^  unmasked  by  the 
events  which  preceded  tlie  18  th 
FrucHdort  year  5,  (Sfpt.  5th,  1797) 
and  convicted,  in  particular,  by  that 
correspondence  wUgU  General  Mo- 


reau had  addressed  to  the  Pircctory. 
had  carried  with  him  to  England  lus 
hatred  against  his  country,  lu  the 
yc^r  eight,  be  and  Villot  were  ia 
the  train  of  the  armies  of  our  ene- 
my, in  order  to  unite  with  the  bri- 
gands of  the  South.  In  the  year 
lune  he  conspired  \yith  the  commit- 
tee of  Bareuth,  and  since  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  he  has  still  been  the 
hope  and  the  counsellor  of  the  ene- 
mies of  France. 

"  The  British  perfidy  associated 
Georges  with  Pichcgru— thr  info- 
moos  Georges,  with  that  Picbegro 
whom  France  has  esteenaed,  Whom 
she  wished  for  a  Ipng  time  to  000- 
sider  as  incapable  of  treachery-  la 
the  year  eleven  a  criminal  reconci- 
liation united  Picbegro  and  Moreao. 
two  men  between  whom  hoaoar 
ought  to  place  eternal  hatred.  The 
police  seized  at  Qalais  one  of  their 
agents>  at  the* moment  when  he  was 
returning  a  second  time  from  En- 
gland. This  man  had  in  his  pos- 
session, documents,  which  confirm- 
ed the  reality  of  a  rcconciliajtion  at 
that  time  inexplicable,  had  not  the 
bonds  which  unked  them  been 
.  formed  by  criminality. 

"On  the  arrest  of  this  agent, 
General  Moreau  appeared  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  agitatedL  He  took  some 
private  steps  to  ascertain  whether  go- 
ver^nment  was  informed  of  it ;  but 
it  was  pastff d  over  in  silence,  an<l 
he  himself,  when  he  recovered  his 
tranquillity,  concealed  from  govern- 
ment an  event  which  could  not  hot 
awaken  its  vigilance.  He  obscnrcd 
silence  even  when  Pichcgru  *'« 
publicly  admitted  into  the  councils 
of  the  British  ministry,  when  j^jj 
united  in  a  notorioas  manner  ^itb 
the  enemies  of  France,  Govern- 
ment was  disposed  to  consider  hw 
silence  as  arising  from  the  dread  ot 
i  confession  which  would  (??*«' 
hambled 
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iiumbled  \dm,  as  it  considered  his 
retirement  from  publiic  afFairs,  his 
suspicious  conbexions,  and  his  im- 
prudent'language,  as  the  effect  of 
peevishness  and  discontent.   > 

«*  General  Moreat^,  who  could 
fiot  fail  of  being  suspected^  since 
be  maintained  a  secret  correspon- 
dence with  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try^ and  who  in  consequence  of  this 
■dspidon^  whidi  was  too  well  found- 
ry would  at  any  other  period  have 
been  arrested^  was  suffimd  to  enjoy 
in  tranquillity  his  honors,  an  im- 
mense fortunc>  and  the  kindlless  of 
the  republic.  Events^  however,  ra- 
pidly succeeded  each  other.  Lajol- 
lais,  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
Pichrgru,  went  privately  from  Paris 
to  London,  relumed  to  Paris,  car- 
l-ied  to  Pichegru  the  ideas  of  General 
Morcau— carried  back  to  Moreau 
the  ideas  and  designs  of  Pichegru 
and  his  associates  $  the  brigands  of 
Georges  were  preparing,  even  in 
Paris,  every  thitig  that  was  neces- 
lary  for  the  execution  of  their  com- 
mon designs. 

"  A  place  was  assigned  between 
Dieppe  and  Treport,  at  a  distance 
f^m  molestation  or  the  eye  of  vi- 
gilance, where  the  brigands  of  En- 
gland brought  over  in  English  ships, 
landed  without  being  observed,  and 
where  they  found  corrupted  men  to 
receive  them,  men  paid  to  cbndnct 
them  during  the  night  from  fixed 
stations,  previously  agreed  on,  and 
thus  to  convey  thenj  to  Paris. 

*'  At  Paris  Jurking  places  were 
procured  for  them,  hired  before 
liand,  where  they  had  confidants  to 
protect  them;  they  had  some  of 
these  in  different  quarters  and  streets 
at  Chaillot,  in  tlie  rue  de  Bacq,  in 
the  Fauxbourg  St.  Marceau,  in 
the  Marrais.  A  first  debarkation 
was  effected,  consisting  of  Georges 
himself,  and  eight  of  his  brigands^ 


Georges  returned  to  the  coast  to  at* 
sist  at  the  landing  of  Coster  iSt.  Vic* 
tor,  condemned  by  a  sentence  pass* 
ed  in  the  affair  of  Nw6se  three,  and 
of  ten  other  brigands. 

'^  In  the  commencement  of  tfan 
present  month  a  thifd  landing  wai 
effected.  It  consisted  of  Pichegru^ 
LajolJais,  Amaod,  Gaillard,  (bro^ 
ther  of  ftaould,)  John  Marie,  (on* 
of  the  first  confidants  of  Georges,) 
and  some  other  brigands  of  the  sam* 
stamp. 

"  Georges  with  Joyaa,  called 
Dassar,  St.  Vincent,  and  Picot> 
went  to  receive  this  third  debarka^- 
tion:  the' whole  assembled  at  th« 
farm  de  la  pot^rie. 

**  A  fourth  landing  was  expected  } 
the  vessels  were  in  sight,  but  con- 
trary winds  prevented  them  from 
approaching ;  a  few  days  ago  they 
were  still  making  signals.  Georges 
and  Pichegru  arrived  at  Paris,  where 
they  lodged  in  the  same  house,  ^ur« 
rounded  by  about  thirty  brigands 
under  the  command  of  Georges :  an 
interview  took  place  between  them 
and  Moreau;  the  pl^ce,  the  day^ 
and  the  hour,  where  the  first  con- 
ference was  held,  are  known — a  se- 
cond was  agreed  upon,  but  did  not 
take  place — a  third  and  a  fourth 
took  place,  even  in  the  house  of 
General  Moreau. 

*'  The  presence  of  Georges  and 
Pichegru  at  Paris,  those  conferences 
wi^h  General  Moreau,  are  confirm- 
ed  by  incontestible  and  nuraerovf 
proofs.  Georges  and  Pichegru  hav# 
been  traced  from  house  to  hopse. 
Search  hss  also  been  made  ibr  tboi»  ' 
who  assisted  at  their  landing ;  those 
whoj  under  the  cloud,  conducted 
them  from  post  to  post;  those  who 
gave  them  an  asylum  at  Paris ;  their 
confidants  and  accomplicea.  Lajel* 
lais,  their  prindpal  agent,  and  G^ 
Dcral  Moreau  are  arrested :  the  «i« 
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fects  nud  papers  of  Pichegru  have 
been  sel^d,  and  the  police  is  emr 
ploying  the  greatest  activity  to  find 
him. 

*'  England  wishes  to  overthrow 
qiir  govcrnaient,  and  by  this  over- 
throw to  e&ect  i\ic  ruin  of  France, 
to  deliver  it  up  to  ages  of  civil 
war  and  confusion.     But  to  over- 

Srn  a  government,  maintained  bv 
e  affection  of  ihirtv  million  of  ci- 
tizens, and  surrounded  by  a  brave, 
powerful,  and  faithful  army,  was 
a  task,  not  only  superior  to  the 
strength  of  £ogland,  but  of  all  £u< 
rope. 

"  England,  therefore,  had  no 
hopes  of  accomprisbing  her  design, 
but  by  the  assassination  of  the  First 
Consul,  and  by  covcrieg  this  assas- 
sination under  the  shadow  of  a  man, 
>yho  was  still  protected  by  the  re- 
membrance of  his  services.  I  must 
■  add,  that  the  citizens  need  be  under 
1)0  uneasiness.  The  greater  part  of 
the  brigands  iiave  been  arrested,  the 
rest  have  fled,  and  are  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  police.  No  suspidion 
attaches  to  any  class  of  citizens,  or 
to  acj  branch  of  administration. 

"  I  shall  not  give  any  further  de- 
tails in  this  report  j  you  have  seen 
all  the  papers;  you  will,  therefore, 
give  orders  for  their  being  laid  be- 
f|>re  the  eyes  of  justice.  Signed  by 
the  Grand  Judge,  Minister  of  Jus- 
lice. 

^       .  "  RfiGNIEE." 

Certified  in  due  form,  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

"  H.B.Maret." 

The  brother  of  General  Moreau, 
irjio  was  a  member  of  the  tribunate, 
immediately  addressed  that  assem- 
i^ly,  testifying  the  deepest  concern 
to  .find  tl^t  endeavours  were  mak- 
ing; to  traduce  a  man  who  had  rcn- 
jdbred  such  important  services  to  the 
i;!^i:U>lic  He  made  a  solemn  pro-, 
testation  ot  his  bi'other's  inDocence, 


complained  that  ne  wks  deprived  of 
the  liberty  to  ofibr  an  eiculpatipn 
0^  himself,  ai^d  demanded  that  be 
stiould  be  brought  to  trial,  when  be 
pledged  himself  that  the  innocencs 
of  General  Moreau  sh'o,uld  be  made 
mi^nifest. 

The  tribunate  replied,  that  thd 
defence  of  General  Moreau  should 
have  all  the  latitude,  liberty,  and 
publicity,  of  which  so  impoftiint  a 
cause  was  suscepttUe. 
.  Deputations  from  all  the  bodies, 
of  which  the  government  was  com- 
posed, presented  themselves  beforft 
the  First  Consul,  deprecating  in  the 
strongest  language  the  conduct  of 
England  in  the  conspiracy  which 
had  bpen  revealed:  Ibe  moSt  re- 
markable passage  in  the  addresses 
was  used  by  the  President  of  the 
Tribunate,  Joubert,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  While  we  imagined.  Citizen 
First  Consul,  that  you  had  notbing 
to  dread  but  the  .dangers  of  legiti- 
mate war,  tTie  perfidy  of  the  En- 
glish government  surrounded  yoa 
with  new  snares.  What  a  humi- 
liating avowal  of  its  inability  to 
combat  with  open  amis  the  repair- 
ing genius  of  France ! ! " 

Buonaparte  replied  to  these  ad- 
dresses, that,  since  he  had  attained 
the  chief  magistracy,  many  plot* 
had  becii  formed  against  bis  life. 
Educated  in  camps,  he  never  re- 
garded, as  iniportant,  dangers  which 
caused  in  him  no  fear.  Buthec«uM 
not  avoid  experiencing  a  serious  aud 
painful  feeling,  when  he  reBecicd 
on  the  situation  iu  which  that  gK^^ 
nation  would  have  been  invoked, 
had  tills  last  conspiracy  succeede3 : 
for  it  was  principally  agaiust  the 
glory,  the  liberty,  and  the  destiny 
of  the  F/ench  people  that  "it  was 
planned. 

He  had  long  since  renountied  tht 
hope  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
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pttvate  life.  All  his  days  were  em- 
ployed in  fulfilling  the  duties,  which 
his  fate  and  the  will  of  the  French 
pfeop'c  had  imposed  npon  him. 
Heaven  avouH  watch  oyer  France, 
and  defeat  the  stratagems  of  the 
wicked.  The  fcitizfens  might  be  free 
from  alarm— his  life  would  conlinue 
as  long  as  it  should  be  of  utility  to 
the  nation.  But  he  wished  the 
French  people  tb  understand,  that 
without  their  confidence  and  affec- 
tion, existence  would  be  to  Mm 
i^ithout  consolation,  and  to  the^p 
\tithout  an  object. 

These  racasui'es  were  accompa- 
liled  by  communications  to  the  same 
effect  issued  in  general  orders  to  the 
Frenfch  armies,  and  were  followed  of 
dburse  by  corresponding  addresses. 
General  Pichegru,  although  still  in 
Paris,  had  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  police:  notwith- 
standing a  proclamation  had  been 
issued,  offering  a  reward  of  a  mil- 
Hon  of  livres  for  his  apprehension. 
Hfe  was,  however,  at  length  betray-' 
ed  by  the  person  with  whom  he. 
lodged,  an  exchange  broker  of  the 
name  of  BJanc,  and  arrested  on  the 
aSlh  of  February.  Blanc,  however, 
<iid  not  escape  unpunished  for  his 
treachery.  Murat,  who  had  signcil 
the  proclamation,  had  him  arrested 
and  exiled  from  Paris. 

On  the  29th,  a  law  was  proposed 
and  passed  in  a  single  sitting,  to  pu* 
nish  with  death  every  person  who 
Should  afford  an  asylum  to  Georges, 
or  any  of  his  accomplices. 

Georges  was  taken  on  the  9th  of 

March,   accompanied  by  a  persoii 

of  the  name  of  Leridan :  he  killed 

^  with  a  pistol  shot  one  of  the  police 

officers,  and  wounded  another. 

It  was  not  unknown  in  Paris  thaf 
the  jealoiisy  of  Buonaparte  had  long 
been  excited  against  General  Mo* 
reau,  on  iccodtit  of  h\l  high  mili- 


tary reputation,  his  probity,  his  mo- 
deration, and  disinterestedness.  He 
was  adored  by  a  great  proportion  of 
the  army,  dnd  possessed  the  esteem 
of  all  well  disposed  persods.  Fie 
was  also  considered  as  the  natural 
rival  of  Buonaparte,  and  looked  up 
to  as  the  only  person  Who  Was  abib 
to  deliver  France  from  his  sway. 

It  was  not  thvfrefore^unlikely  that 
Buonaparte  should  be  anxious  to  rid 
himself  of  this  formidable  barrier  to 
supreme,  power:  but  nevertheless 
the  state  of  parties  in  Prance,  ^nd 
the  popularity  of  Generdl  Moreau, 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Buona- 
parte to  exert  all  his  capabilities  for 
manoeuvre  and  intrigue  tb  mask  his 
real  plans  against  General  Moreaur 

Even  after  the  arrest  of  General 
Moreau,  Buonaparte  perceived  th6 
necessity  of  proceeding  against  hiih 
^ith  the  most  guarded  caution. 
The  trial  lasted  nearly  three  weeks, 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  six 
ih  the  evening.  During  its  pro- 
gress. General  Morcau  was  received 
in  the  hall  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, and  throughout  be  displayed 
the  greatest  firmness. 

Thfe  sentence  of  the  judges  was, 
that  General  Moreau  was  not  guilty 
of  the  charges  alleged  Against  hini 
hy  the  Tribunate,  but  that  his  con- 
duct had  been  inconsiderate.  And 
they  therefore  sentenced  him  to  two 
years  imprison nient. 

A  fear  of  raising  the  indignatioii 
of  the  army,  induced  the  First  Con-  , 
sul  to  remit  the  punishmbnt  decreed 
to  that  of  banishment.  A  letter 
which  General  Moredu  addressed 
to  him,  was  made  the  i)lea  for  thil 
lenity,  and  General  Moreau  imme- 
diately quitted  Paris.  Hewejitfirstto 
Spain,  and  was  at  Cadiz  during  ihi 
malignant  contagion  which  raged 
there  in  the  Beginning  ot  1805,  and 
From  thencb  to  America.  Oh  hil 
A  4  arri?4 
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•rriral  in  America,  Geoeral  Moreau 
made  a  tour  aloDg  the  baoks  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Missisippi.  He  vi- 
sited the  astomsbing.  ^dls  of  Nia^ 
gara,  aod  sprveyed  every  other  oaj^ 
loral  wonder  with  which  that  A? 
traordinarj  country  is  ornameated. 
Id  this  ejLCursion^  General  Moreau 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
manners  of  the  Americans:  their 
internal  policy  and  national  re- 
sources. He  clearly  comprehended 
the  strength  and  ability  of  the 
statesj  and  in  all  his  vie^s  of  the 
Americans  as  a  rising  people,  he  in- 
Tariably  spoke  with  judgment,  and 
predicted  wiih  truth. 

After  his  tour,  General  Moreau, 
having  been  joiped  by  his  wife  and 
child,  purchased  a  house  called 
Morrifville,  below  the  fall  of  the 
Delaware;  and  there,  with  the 
^  wreck  of  his  (mce  large  fortune,  had 
the  happiness  t^  find  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  few  friends,  inrhose  tastes 
and  sentiments  were  congenial  with 
W  own,  a  portion  of  trao<)uillity, 
which  banished  in  some  degree  the 
temembrance  of  what  he  had  lost 
in  Europe. 

By  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  trial  falls  on  the  person, 
accused.  And  the  government  have 
the  chdce  amongst  all  the  indivi- 
duals implicated  in  the  same  accu- 
sation. It  fell  of  course  on  General 
Moreau ;  and  Madame  Hulot,  his 
mother  in  law,  who  had  undertaken 
ro  send  him  the  produce  of  his  pro- 
perty/to America,  was  obliged  to 
pay  out  of  it  the  whole  expense  of - 
the  trial  of  Fich^ro^  Georges,  and 
their  friends. 

It  is  observed  in  a  work  iptitled 
<'  the  Secret  History  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Buonaparte^**  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  ca^h  day's  sitting  on  the 
trial  of  General  Moreau,'  the  pci- 
loners,  were  conducted  to  their  pri- 


sons between  two  iOea  of  sol&rt 
and  that  as  General  Moreau  passed 
the  soldiers  groonded  their  arnu,  and 
some  whispered  in  his  ear,  **  Mem 
General  voulez  vous  denwsf**  Ge-' 
neral  do  you  want  us  ?  ''  Non,*'  was 
the  answer,  "  Je  name  pas  it 
sang.*'  "  No,  I  do  not  k)ve  blood." 
Had  he  but  given  the  word«  it  was 
generally  believed  that  Buonaparte 
would  have  been  a  prisoner.in  tho 
Temple  in  less  than  six  hours* 

Although  retired  from  public 
scenes  and  public  men.  General 
Moreau  was  not  to  be  forgotten; 
and  when  the  oppressed  continental 
states  rose  to  throw  o£f  their  chains 
of  slavery  and  misery,  to  compel 
Buonaparte  to  confine  himself  to 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  France, 
and  to  restore  to  their  rightful  own- 
ers the  terrifories  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of:  when  the  revo- 
lutionary springs  of  France  appeared 
to  be  worn  out,  the  counsels 
and  the  military  sktl|  of  penerai 
Moreau  were  regarded  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  as  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  the  completion  of  their 
just  and  honourable  designs. 

Cplonel  Rappatel,  the  aide  de 
camp  of  General  Moreau,  who  had 
shared  in  many  of  his  most  brilliant 
victories,  and  who  did  not  abandon 
his  general  in  the  hour  of  misfor- 
tune, passed  through  .this  country 
about  a  year  since  in  his  way  to 
Russia,  wbiiher  he  had  been  tempt- 
ed to  go  in  consequence  of  overturn 
from  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
by  their  nainister  gt  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  DashkoD^  to  General  Moreau, 
offering  him  a  command,  and  re- 
questing his  aid  in  the  general  de- 
liverance of  Europe.  He  was  there 
received  with  those  distinctions 
which  were  due  to  the  friend  and 
fisllow  soldier  of  Morgan,  aod  was 
in  a  short'  time  appointed  to  an  im- 
portant 
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portaot  comniand  in  the  Russian 
axmy.  From  the  representations 
made  by  that  officer^  General  Mo- 
leaa  was  induced  aboat  the  end  of 
May,  1813,  to  quit  his  retirement 
at  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  reas- 
aume  tliat  situation  he  was  so  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  fill.  He  ac- 
cordingly retired  frotn  those  scenes 
where  he  had.  passed  some  years, 
universally  beloved,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  respect,  which  is  due 
to  a  li&  w^ll  spent,  and  embarked 
in  the  Hannibal  for  Europe,  again 
to  plunge  into  that  tempestuous 
ocean,  where  all  l)is  brightest  hopes 
had  once  been  shipwrecked. 

Tlie  Americans  repeatedly  offered 
Genersd  Moreau  the  command  of 
their  armies,  and  the  agents  of  Buo- 
naparte were  continually  employed 
to  induce  him  to  the  adoption  of 
some  step  that  might  deprive  him 
of  his  well  earned  popularity ;  and 
they  even  flattered  themselves  with 
'  inducing  him  to  become,  ruler  of 
North  America;  but  those,  and 
every  other  attempt,  were  foiled  by 
the  nobleness  which  constantly  ani- 
mated General  Moreau,  and  which, 
throughout  his  tempestuous  career, 
drew  respect  from  »uch  of  his  cne- 
nnen  as  enjoyed  any  liberality  of 
fcding. 

When  the  Russian  minister  found 
that  General  Moreau  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, he  applied  to  the  firitish  Ad- 
miral Cockbum,  for  a  licence  for 
an  American  ship  to  go  to  Euro(>e 
with  a  passenger,  and  on  the  21st 
of  June  General  Moreau  embarked 
at  Hell  Gate,  on  board  the  Hanni<» 
bal,  500  tons  burthen,  and  sailed 
from  America.  He  landed  at  Got- 
ten burg  the  26th  July,  and  on  the 
4th  August  he  again  embarked  at 
Ystad(,  in  a  Swedish  brig  of  war  for 
Stralsund.    The  Crown  Piince  of 


Sweden,  then  at  Berlin,  set  off  to 
give  his  early  friend  a  meeting,  an<i 
to  concert  with  him  a  plan  of  mili- 
tary operations  for  the  ensuing  cam* 
paign.  It  was  determined  to  orga- 
nize a  separate  corps  d*arm£e^  to  be 
principally  composed  of  French  pri- 
soners, and  called  Moreau's  legion. ' 
This  body  was  19  be  decorated  with 
the  white  or  national  cockade,  to 
bear  the  motto  *'  pro  patria"  to 
fight  for- the  deliverance  of  Europe^ 
and  in  particular  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Frenchmen,.  A  part  of  the 
plan  agreed  upon  wasrthat  General 
Willot,  who  was  expected  in  En- 
gland from  America,  together  with 
General  Rewbel,  (the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Westphalian  army,  ^ 
at  the  time  oi  the  escape  of  the  ^ 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  who  was 
disgraced  by  Buonapartes  on  account 
of  that  event,)  were  to  organize 
such  of  the  French  prisoners  as  they 
could  raise  in  this  country,  and  to 
have  disembarked  with  them  in  the  " 
north  of  France, 

After  a  passage  of  two  days,  Ge- 
neral Moreau  arrived  at  Stralstmd : 
his  reception  there  was  proportion- 
ate to  hb  rank  as  a  general  in  chief, 
to  his  misfortunes  and  his  renown. 
He  pursued  his  journey,  and  on  the 
idth  of  August  reached  Berlin,  ac- 
companied by  Colonel  Rappatel,  and 
Mr.  Svinine,  a  gentleman  in  the 
civil  department  of  th^'  Russian  go- 
vernment, and  now  in  this  country. 
General  Moreau  was  greeted  by  the 
populace  with  the  most  rapturous 
welcome.  They  assembled  in  front 
of  his  apartments  with  joyful  accla- 
mations, and  in  the  evening  he  was 
serenaded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1  ith  Ge- 
neral Moreau  visued  all  the  princes 
and  genenls  then  resident  at  Berlin : 
those  distinguished  personages  im- 
mediately, returned  his  visits;  and 

in 
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M-tfae  6rkn\iii  6t  {he  isme  day  he 
ket  out  froih  .Berlin,  accompanied 
hf  the  gfentlfemeii  aboVe  mentioned, 
to  jdirt  the  Emperor  df  Rtisda  ahd 
Kin^  of  Prnisia,  at  thfeir  head- 
ijuarters. 

At  eight  o*clcick  in  the  evening 
of  the  i6th  August,  General  Mo- 
i-eau  arrive  i  ^t  Prague. 

The  coutisellor  of  legation,  Co- 
lonel Rappatel,  w.is  immediately 
Sent  to  the  emperor  and  king,  to  ac- 
quaint ihera  of  the  same.  These 
personages,  conceiving  General  Mo- 
rbau  to  be  extremely  fatigued  from 
his  journey,  deferred  seeing  him  till 
the  following  morning:  but  before 
the  General  was  dressed,  the  empe- 
ror nished  into  his  apartment,  and 
embraced  liim.  '         ^ 

The  King  of  Prussia  soon  after 
arrived,  and  assured  the  general  of 
his  high  satisfaction  in  finding  that 
they  should  have  his  able  assf^tance: 
the  emperor  desirtd  that  he  would 
draw  on  his  treasury  for  every  de- 
mand that  he  should  require,  but 
which  noble  offer  the  general  with 
equal .  nol^leness  declined  :  repre- 
fljemint^  that  he  brought  with  him 
sufficient  funds  for  the  present  cam- 
paign, and  which  he  hoped  would 
oe  the  last.  Two  days  afterwards, 
the  i8lh  Au:;u.st,  the  Emperor  of 
llusSia  presented  General  Moreiu  to 
thb  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  whom 
he  was  received  in  a  manner, flatter- 
ing to  his  feeling^,  and  worthy  of  his 
character. 

I'hc  eventful  years  that  had  pass- 
ed since  the  departure  of  General 
Motedu  from  the  land  of  his  nati- 
1/ity,  the  Success  t^f  his  imperial 
rival,  and  the  changes  effected  in 
the  politics  of  Europe,  wfere  alike 
iinablb  to  obllti^rate  from  the  niiiids 
of  tnen  the  servict'S  or  the  just  re- 
nown of  Gcnicrdl  Mdheau.  His  rie- 
^atatlt)ti  W^  pcrmanenl^  becatljie  it 


traft  {bonded  tm  tfag  qtit^lifles  cif  ihh 
hbartj  and  His  military  character 
was  uilimpaired,  because  it  wak 
^olid.  His  hedlth  was  drsthk  at 
Drcsdetl  by  the  oiHceh  in  tue  seN 
Vice  of  Napolfeon ;  and  bat  for  th6 
intetferente  of  General  Ber thief-, 
they  would  have  paid  for  their  en- 
thusiasm by  their  lives.  Two  ofli- 
cers  in  the  service  of  Buonapartb 
deserted  to  General  Mdreau  from 
Dantzig;  atid  had  be  b^ea  s|^aitd 
to  his  country,  tbefe  is  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  l;een  joined  by- 
many  valuable  French  officers. 

The  battle  of  Dresden,  and  tBfe 
plan  of  the  campaign  were  arranged 
and  advised  by  General  Moreaa — 
they  are  no  doubt  some  of  th^  grand- 
est ideas  that  he  had^vcr  projected. 
General  Moreau  was  in  earnest  con- 
verfeatiom  \Vith  the  Ettiperor  Alei- 
ander  in  the  iuidst  of  the  battle,  and 
in  the  act  bf  giving  his  opinioti  On 
some  militai-y  movements,  wbilb 
pas9ing  with  the  emperor  behind  a 
Prussian  battery,  tb^  which  t^b 
French  battei-ies  >*rere  ans^erihg, 
one  in  front,  and  thfe  other  in  flahk, 
and  the  British  mitiister.  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  and  Major  General  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  were  listening  to  him,  whctt 
a  ball  struck  his  thigh,  and  almost 
carried  his  leg  oflF,  passed  throogb 
his  horse,  and  carried  away  the  calf 
of  his  other  leg.  lie  uttered  a  deep 
groan,  but  immediatel)r  after  the  first 
agony  of  pain  was  over,  spoke  with 
the  utmost  tranquillity,  and  per- 
ceiving the  officers  around  him  ih 
the  greatest  distress,  he  observed, 
"  Soyez  tranquilleSy  meiiiekrs,  feit 
hionsor({*  and  leaning  on  Colonel 
llappatel,  who  siTpported  him  in  his 
arms,  hb  observed,  ''  though  I  am 
lost,  to  die  in  so  good  a  cause,  and  in 
the  presence  df  the  Emperor  Alel- 
andfcr,  is  s^cct." 

The  hori-i^r  fttid  consternation  that 
foUoweil 
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followed' IL 15  catastrophe  are  Inde- 
scribable, bnl  General  Moreau,  after 
receiving  his  wound,  never  deviated 
from  the  cahn  and  even  temper, 
\vhich  so  peculiarly  cbarnctt*rized 
him  :  and  indeed  throughont  the 
whole  of  his  sutHrings,  he  bore  his 


fete  with  heroism  and  grifaifear  blT 
mind  hot  to  be  surpass«i,  and  Aji- 
peared,  td  those  with  whom  he  cbni 
versed,  from  hi  j  extreme  composure 
drid'  cBlmness,  to  endure  bht  V\Ak 
pain." 


ArR£STj   TRlALi   AKD    ExECUTIOH    OP  AlgBBNOM;   StDNBT, 
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**'  4  FTER  the  death  of  Lord 
jf\^  Shaftesbury,  however,  la 
November,  i68a,  Sydney  no  longer 
hesitated  to  engage  in  the  counsels 
of  his  friends  5  and,  through  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  wiiose  confidence  he 
had  acquired,  was  induced  to  bear 
a  part  in  'the  consultations  of  that 
nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Monnlouth, 
Lord  Russell,  and  the  younger 
Hampden,  on  the  bitut^tion  of  pub- 
lic afiairs.  )^y  his  persuasion.  Lord 
Howard  also  wa^  admited  into  their 
confidence,  allhough  implicated  in 
the  wildest  schemes  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, and  otherwise  regarded  with 
distrust.  And,  at  a  later  period, 
with  as  nciuch  imprudence,  they 
associated  with  Lord  Greyot'Wark. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  clearly 
tlie  exact  purport  of  their  meetings, 
since  the  testimony  of  these  two 
men.  Who  alone  have  pretended  to 
develope  it,  is  liable  to  many  seri- 
ous objeclion.s. 

*•  Alafmed  at  the  rapid  strides  of 
dc  spoiism,  the  Whigs  had  resolved 
tn  avoid  all  active  interference,  while 
the  nation  continued  regardless  of 
the  impending  danger;  unless,  by 
fhe'calUng  of  a  new  parliament,  the 
6'iprtion  of  their  influence  should  be 
required.  TIiC  arbitrary  measure's  of 


the  court,  mediiwbile,  had  Almost 
reached  their  achme,  and  the  jprivi- 
leges  of  the  people  had  been  erossiy 
iavaded,  in  the  last  election  ot 
sheriff  at  Guildliall.  Jn  such  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  the  attention 
of  Sydney  and  his  associate's  might 
be  justly  directed  to.  the  mfeans  of 
averting  the  danger,  which  threat- 
ened the  extinctibn  ot  their  liber? 
ties.  Ihey  might  listen  to  Lord 
Howard's  details  of  what  had  been, 
or  might  still, be  devised  for  the 
public  good.  A  communication  with 
their  friends  in  Scotland  being  ex- 
pedient, for  theif  common  safety,  a 
messenger  might  be  dispatched  \6 
collect  information  6n  the  state  of 
that  country.  Ani  Sydney  might 
loudly  assert  his  preference  of  a  re- 
publican scheme  of  policy,  and  evei\ 
vindicate  the  legality  of  taking  irmi 
against  an  jnppfessive  government, 
without  any  of  the  party  ii^volviti4 
themselves  in  acts  of  conspiracy  or 
treason. 

"  Resistance  had  indeed  bec6tbe 
a  matfer  of  prudence  rather  than  of 
morality,  in  the  prevailing  tern peir 
of  the  times  5  feince  the  chains  of 
despTDtiSm  are  more  closely  rivctlcd, 
hy  every  injudicious  attempt  i6 
brcik^them.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore,. 
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fbre,  that  thdr  atteatioD  was  cbie&y 
.directed  to  .the  means  of  wardiug 
'  ofTjlhs  evils  of  a  capucious  tyjanny, 
hy  subiDttting  the  public  grievances 
to  the  early  consideration  of  a  par- 
liament legally  convened.  This, 
however,  was  no  easy  mattef  to 
accomplish,  against  the  influence 
of  a  reluctant  court  ^and^  when 
some  of  the  party  pro^xMcd,  in  a 
pQblic  declaration  of  their  objects, 
to  express  a  wish  that  matters  might 
be  happily  accommodated.  Sydney 
was  well  warranted  in  observing* 
that  *  when  wise  men  drew  their 
iwqrds  against  their  king,  they  laid 
aside  the  thought  of  treating  with 
him.*  He  no  doubt  had  spoken 
boldly>  and  with  unsuspecting  con- 
fidence, the  indignant  feelings  of 
his  heart,  and  his  language  wa'k 
liable  to  veny  different  construc- 
tions, according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  detailed. 

"  The  intercourse  of  such  dis- 
tinguished met),  could  not  long 
escape  the  notice  of  a  jealous  go- 
Temment,  and  was  calculated  to 
excite  the  royal  vengeance  ot  the 
first  convenient  pretence.  Their 
nam^s  unfortunately  had  been  too 
freely  mentioned,  in  the  cabals  of 
Ix)rd  Shaftesbury's  adherents,  where 
many  foolish,  and  some  wicked  pro- 
jects, had  been  the  subject  of  occa- 
sional discourse.  Sydney,  however, 
was  not  even  personally  acquainted 
with  these  men  i  whilst  some  of  bis 
Associates  bad  determined,  to  with- 
hold all  further  confidence  from 
Lord  Howard,  who  ajone,  of  all  the 
party,  had  sedretly  fomented  their 
proceedings. 

*'  On  the  arrival  of  some  Scotch 
gentlemen  ia  I/ondon,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  1683,  and  their 
auspected  intercourse  with  Lord 
BusseU,  the  vigilance  of  govern- 
ment was  Incroased.    Sydney  wasp 


in  consequence,  informed  of  a  6m^ 
sign  to  imprison  hiiii ;  and,  on  en- 
quiring the  reason,  was  told  cf 
som6  Mvolous  allegations,  respect- 
ing persons  whom  he  did  not  kjbow. 
His  informant,  however,  was  firmly 
persuaded,  that  some  occasion  would 
certainly  be  found  j  and,  if  he  weta 
but^once  secured,  the  cause  would 
be  of  little  moment,  since  he  could 
not  possibly  escape  conviction,  frrai 
such  judges  and  juries,  is  the  court 
was  determined  to  employ. 

*'  The  Rye-huusc  plot,  in  which 
the  alleged  assassination  of  the  king 
and  his  brother,  on  their  return  from 
Newmarket,  was  artfully  connect- 
ed with  the  schemes  of  iosUrt-ectioix 
fomierly  devised  by  Lord  Shaftes-. 
bury,  at  length  furnished  the  de* 
sired  pretence.  The  town  was  full 
of  rumours,  Sydney's  name  was  in 
ever^  coffee. bouse,  and  *  he  was 
again  informed,  from  various  quar- 
ters, of  a  design  to  arrest  him.  Ho 
mentioned  it  to  several  of  his.  ac« 
qualntance,  but,  conscious  of  his 
own  innocence,  determined  to  re- 
main at  home;  in  which  resolution 
he  persisted,  even  after  he  had  heard 
that  one  Rumsey  had  surrendered 
as  a  witness,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  had  retired..  And  he 
felt  himself  so  little  interested  in 
these  occurrences,  that  he  spent  the 
morning  of  the  26ih  of  June  in  his 
usual  studies,  or  in  receiving  the 
visits  of  his  friends. 

"  Whilst  he  was  at  dinner,  how- 
ever, he  was  arrested,  by  an  order 
from^ttie  priw  council,  in  the  kins;*s 
name ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  a  second  messeo^r  arriv* 
ed  with  an  order  to  secure  bis  pa- 
pers. Finding  nothing,  after  the 
most  diligent  search,  in  any  place  of 
concealment,  the .  messenger  took 
possession  of  some  manuscriptaA 
which  dther  lay  upon  thd  t8bie»  oc 
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beside  it  in  a  trunk;  and  having 
packed  them  up,  defired  Sydney 
to  a$x  his  fteal.  This  he  positively 
refu9e<i>  remcrnbering  what  had 
l^assed  on  ^  similar  occasion,  and 
Doi  knowing  \ybat  might  have  been 
put  in.  Ou  affixing  his  own  seal, 
therefore,  to  the  packages,  the  mes- 
'scnger  promised  that  they  should 
not  be  opened,  except  in  Sydney's 
presence.  In  the  sequel,  however, 
the  whole  were  carefully  withheld 
'  from  him,  though  more  than  once 
petitioned  for,  as  containing  papers 
"which  might  probably  conduce  to 
Ills  defence. 

-"  When  he  was  brought  before 
the  privy  council,  Sydney  answered 
some  questions  *  respectfully,  and 
'without  deceit  i'  but,  on  being 
further  pressed,  he  replied,  that 
'  if  they  had  any  proof  against  him, 
he  was  ready  tp  vindicate  his  con- 
duct i  but  that  otherwise  he  would 
not  foitify  their  evidence  :*  prudent- 
ly declining  to  involve  himself  by 
any  unguarded  admissions.  But, 
although  there  appeared  to  be  no 
sort  of  evidence  against  him,  to 
justify  his  further  detention,  he 
was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to 
the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,' by  a  warrant  signed  on  the 
preceding  day. 

''  His  commitment  was -contrary 
to  law,  in  the  first  instance,  and  his 
confinement  aflerwards  so  rigorous 
as  to  affect  his  health.  His  money 
and  bills  of  exchange  in  the  hands 
of  his  banker,  were  seized,  and  his 
other  properly,  even  to  his  wearing 
apparel,  taken  possession  of.  His 
friends  were  denied  access  to  him, 
and  his.  seri'ants  prevented  from 
carrying  him  a  change  of  linen. 
And,  notwithstanding  repf'ated  pe- 
titiops  to  the  king  and  council,  he 
received  no  redress  in  these  parti* 
pah^h  till  Ducasse,  a  frenchman 


in  his  confidence,,  applying  to.  Lori 
Halifax,  obtained  per^iission  tg  visit 
and  attend  him. . 

*'  Lord  Russell  was  already  in  cus- 
tody;  whilst  Lord  Howard  being  si  il 
at  larg^,  went  about  protesting  the 
falsehood  of  the  charges,  and  his 
own  ignorance  and  disbelief  of  the 
plot.  At  Sydney's  house  in  parti- 
t;ular,  where^  immediately  after  his 
arrest,  he  bad  npplied  to  the  8er« 
vants  to  entrust  him  with  the  gooda 
and  plate,  he  called  God  to  witness^ 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  al« 
leged  conspiracy,  and  declared  hit 
conviction  of  their  master's  inno* 
cence,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  entrusting  him  with  the  knov* 
ledge  of  all  his  concerns.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  expressed  his  obliga- 
tions to  Sydney  in  his  former  im- 
prisonment, and  observed,  that  he 
would  rather  do  any  thing  than  be 
a  prisoner  again.  As  he  shewed 
great  consternation,  he  was  earnest^ 
ly  advised  to  keep  out  of  the  way, 
if  he  thought  there  was  ar>y  (hlng 
against  him,  or  if  he  had  not 
strength  of  mind  to  bear  up  against 
the  event.  At  length,  however,  on 
the  8th  of  July,  he  also  was  taken- 
in  bis  own  bouse,  attempting  to  con- 
ceal himself  in  a  chinincy.  Hamp- 
den and  the  Earl  of  £ssex  were  af« 
terwards  successively  committed  to 
the  Tower,  Lord  Grey  having  pre- 
viously escaped  from  bis  keeper, 
and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  still 
eluding  all  pursuit. 

"  Three  persons,  convicted  on 
the  evidence  of  some  associates,  suf- 
fered death  for  the  assassination 
plot,  on  the  aoth  of  July  5  but, 
whilst  tbey'  admitted  many  trea- 
sonable conversations,  to  which 
they  had  been  instigated  by  their 
accusers,  they  denied  any  know* 
ledge  of  the  crime  for  which  they 
died.    Lord  Rnssell  fell  a  sacrifice 
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tQ  roya]  Fcogeance  on  (lie  follpwiag 
cUy.  His  trial  having  been  pro- 
ceeded in  immediately  after  he  was 
"arraigned,  that  the  jury  might  t^c 
i|ifluenced  against  him,  py  the  vio- 
lent de^th  of  Lord  £s3C](^  suppospd 
to  hayp  fallen  by  his  own  hands. 
It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  be  had 
been  present  at  a  conversation  about 
surprising  the  guards,  though  with- 
out taking  ar)y  part  in,  or  even  at- 
tending \0  the  discourse ;  and  Lord 
Howar4  swore  to  two  subsequent 
consultations,  in  whiph  they  had 
been  mutually  engaged.  The  firm- 
ness with  which  Lord  Russell  bore 
the  insolence  of  the  crown  lawyers, 
4t  his  trial,  had  excited  a  lively  in- 
Urest^.  which  was  much  increased 
by  his  dignified  composure,  in  the 
^Qur  of  death. 

"  Sydney,  however,  although 
present  at  the  recent  meetings  of 
the  party,  was  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  the  conversation  about 
surprising  the  guards  :  so  tliat,  after 
the  prisons  had  Jseen  diligently  ran- 
sapl^ed,  after  menaces  and  persua- 
sions bad  been  alternately  employed 
Jpoong  the  prisoners,  and  when 
mitt  and  Wild  man,  his  supp^td 
^dherepis,  were  in  custo Jy,  no 
QCcond  witness-  could  l)e  found, 
^ron  Smith,  indeed,  the  nies- 
|pnj;er  djspatchedlo  Scotland,  when 
tampered  with  by  an  agent  of  the 
government,  to  propose  his  own 
ferips  for  discovering  what  might 
suit  their  purpose,  intrepidly  rc- 
pUecl^  \iaX  'be  could  not  say 
gny  thing  tbat  would  touch  a  hair 
pif  Sydney's  fi^d.'  bJor  was  the 
cQi^rt  i^oie  ^ccessful^  in  an _ at- 
tempt to  4<^riye  n^attpr  of  accusa- 
tion frorp  himself^  for  when  a 
conaoiittee  of  the  privy  council  were 
fent  to  examine  hipri  in  the  Tower^ 
^e  treatpd  thpcp  roughly,  observing, 
t))ft  "  |l)pj  f^W^d  to  wfnt  evit 


dence,  and  'were  come  tp  dtif(]t 
from  his  own  mouth;  but  they 
should  haye  pothing  from  him.  ** 

"  Biiring  the  delays,  whicl^  were 
opcasioned  by  these  repeated  dis- 
appointments, Sydney's  friends  be- 
gan to  look  forward  to  his.release : 
the  crown  lawyers,  aware  of  hi* 
talents  and  intrepidity,  not  daring 
to  proceed,  until,  by  some  hew 
arrangements,  they  had  strengthen- 
ed their  interest  on  the  bench.  The 
chief  justice  of  t^e  King's  Bench 
being  lately  dead.  Sir  George  Jcf- 
feries,  a  king's  serjeant,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  vip- 
lehce  at  Lord  Hussell's  trial,  \fa8 
promoted  to  the  vacant  seat  Sep- 
tember 29,  1683  i  and  joined  with 
three  colleagues  of  similar  prin- 
ciples and  views.  And,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  other  judg^is.  Sir  Francis 
Pcmberton,  who  had  conducted 
himself  with  sorne  regard  to  de- 
cency, at  Lord  Russell's  trial,  was 
removed  from  his  scat  in  the  privy 
council,  and  his  office  as  chief  jus- 
'  tice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Jef- 
feric\s,  however,  actually  consulted 
with  the  crown  lawyers,  .on  the 
means  of  compassing  the  prisoner's 
dciath  ;  a  paper,  containing  the  re- 
sult of  theii;  conference,  being  seen 
on  the  attorney-general's  table.  In 
the  mean  while,  Peter  Daniel,  one 
of  the  aldermen,  and  Samuel  Dash- 
wood,  being  appointed  sberi&  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  by  a  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  se- 
lected Thomas  Rowse,  and  Charles 
Hargrave,  two  men  equally  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  crown,  for 
under-sheriffs.  By  such  violation^ 
of  all  decorum,  the  agents  of  jjp- 
vernment  were  at  length  prepared, 
for  a  sturdy  conflict  with  a  man, 
>vhose  life  they  were  determined  to 
sacrifice,  biit  of  whose  vigour  ana 
resources  they  were  afiaid. 
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'*  These  preliminanes  being 
Anally  arranged,  Sydney  was  ifc^ 
iiarmed  by  £be  lieu  tenant  of  the 
Tower,  on  the  6ib  of  November, 
that  be  bad  received  orders  to  bring 
him  btifore  tbe  court  of  King's 
Bcpcb,  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
on  the  fpllowiog  day.  He  was  con* 
▼eyed  to  Westminster,  carl-y  in  the 
morning,  before  the.  grand  jury 
were  asiembied,  or  any  bill  of  in- 
dictment bad  been  exhibited  against: 
luRi;  and  detained  about  an  hour 
•t  a  tavern,  till  the  bill  was  found. 
On  its  being  presented,  be  was 
lyurried  to  tbe  bar,  tbrongfi  a  gnard 
€f  soldiers,  and  immediately  arraign* 
•d.  The  indictment  was  long,  con- 
ftsed,  and  jperplexcd|  alleging  a 
variety  of  crimes,  distinct  in  their 
nature,  and  distinguished  from  each 
othci'  by  law  -,  setting  forth  no  overt 
^ct  of  treason  precisely,  no  person 
vrith  whom  be  bad  conspired  y  and 
fixing  oa  the  30th  of  June,  when 
he  was  actually  a  prisoner,  as  the 
medium  time^of  his  conspiring  iu 
the  parish  of  St.  Gileses  in  tbe 
Y idds.  He  consequeotly  excepted 
to  the  bill,  as  vicious  and  errone- 
ous, and  desired  to  see  the  record. 
But  this  was  peremptorily  refused, 
the  chief  justice  insisting  that  he 
most  either  plead  to  the  indictment 
er  demur,  which  amounted  to  a 
eonfession  of  the  fiu:t.  He  then 
produced  a  special  plea,  quoting  tbe 
three  acts  of  treason,  and  desiring 
that  the  separate  charges  might  be 
distinguished  5  which  was  also  re- 
fused, unless  waving  the  fact,  he 
Urould  rest  his  case  solely  on  that 
plea;  Sydney  on  this  proceeded  to 
deny,  distinctly,  that  he  had  either 
Con«pired  the  death  of  the  kin^, 
levied  war,  invited  the  assistance  of 
others  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  or 
written  any  thing  to  stir  up  the 
.  people,  OS  aepara^ely  cbaiged  ip  the 


indiptnjent ;  but  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  chief  justice,  who  declarec), 
th^r  unless  he  pleaded  in  tbe  usua!^ 
form,  sentence  should  b^  imn^e-p 
diately  pronnqpced.  Thus  by  re-? 
pelted  inenact*s  froip  t\\t  bench,  h^ 
was  obliged  to  ^bapdon  eyery  ad->. 
vantage  which  tne  l^w  ^Uqw^ 
bini,  and  by  pleading  not  g[uilty,  tq 
come  tp  a  geperal  is^qe  on  t|^ 
merits  of  bis  p^use.  A  fortnig}^| 
was  allovyed  hiip  tp  prepare  fair 
trial  i  but  the  copy  of  the  indic|7 
raenti  and  the  assistance  of  9  com^^ 
sel,  iinless  he  shoul^  f^sigp  apjr 
particular  ppint  of  laW;  which  the 
court  plight  think  proper  to  debate, 
were  refused.  The  indictment  W(9f 
then  read  tp  him  in  ^f^iiip^  hi^f 
9II  information  respecting  tbe  s|gr 
tute,  on  wbicji  the  attorney- gppex 
ral  intec^ded  to  prqcfsp^  ag^iu^t  huPt 
was  denied. 

f'  Bqt,  althqugb  the  whole  tenor 
of  tbe  indictment  appeared  liable 
to  ei^ceptiop,  it  required  ^  very  nio^ 
examinatipPf  to  iiey'me  tbe  furtbf»r 
means  of  overtbrowipg  it  i  and  tfe^ 
ablest  lawyers  po^ld  afford  ifkfi  prjr 
soner  a  very  imperfect  ^ccoimt  of 
it  from  recollection  .alone.  Wl^e^i 
the  day  of  trial  approached,  tlierer 
fore,  Sydney  petitioned  the  king  for 
a  copy  of  the  record  of  Lord  Pu^r 
sell's  attainder,  and  of  th^e  ipdi^T 
ment  against  himself,  or  at  least  the 
most  material  p^rt  of  it,  as  necesr 
sary  to  his  just  defence ;  bu^  hi§ 
petition  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
regarded. The  attorney-gtn^r^J^ 
indeed,  bad  openly  declared^  that  hff 
should  not  have  coun^l,  lest  they 
should  furnish  him  with  legal  obT 
jections  j  and  a  cppy  of  the  iudicl:- 
ment  had  been  refused  hiiQ,  con-, 
trary  to  repeated  precedents,  9^4 
the  express  provisions  of  a  stat^^te  qf 
tbe  40tb  Edward  ill.  Of  tb^ coonT 
sd,  w^  had  hem  preyioosly  9S9igff 9 
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ed  him,  by  an  order  from  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  October  20,  1683, 
to  assist  in  preparing  for  his  trial, 
Seijeant  Rotherham  had  already 
drawn  the  plea,  which  he  present- 
ed ;  and  Williams,  whilst  advising 
bim  to  persist  in  it,  had  been  re- 
provcid  from  the  bench.  Before  he 
was  brought  up  for.  trial,  also,  he 
was  duly  prepared,  with  legal  proo^ 
and  arguments,  to  expose  the  in- 
justice of  his  prosecutors,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  paper  of  instruction 
spd  reference,  drawn  by  Willjamsj 
for  the  conduct  of  his  defence! 

**  As  a  man  of  quality,  Sydney 
expected  to  have  been  tried  by  a 
jux^  of  his  peers ;  but,  when  the 
pannel  was  presented  to  him,  he 
foiind  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
lower  class  of  mechanics^  men  of 
ruined  character  or  fortune,  with  or 
without  freehold,  and  chosen  ex- 
pressly by  the  solieitors  for  the 
crown.  To  save  appearances,  in- 
deed, the  nariies  of  a^  few  gentle- 
nen  were  inserted,  who  had  receiv- 
ed no  summons  to  attend  ;  and,  of 
the  whole  pannel,  be  was  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  quality  of  three 
persons,  whom,  if  present,  he  de- 
termined to  accept. 

"  When  Sydney  appeared  before 
the  court,  on/  the  axst  of  Novem- 
ber, a  copy  of  the  indictment  was 
again  peremptorily  refused  to  him, 
although  he  produced  a  transcript 
of  the  statute,  by  which  it  is  ex-  - 
prcssly  allowed  in  all  cases,  and  to 
all  men.  The  jiiry  being  called, 
he  excepttsd  against  several  persons, 
as  being  in  the  king's  service,  want- 
ing freeholds,  or  having  exposed 
themseves  to  infiamy  by  some  spe- 
cific misconduct.  But  every  spe- 
cial objection  being  over-ruled,  he 
*  was  forced  to  challenge  peremptorily 
those,  whom  he  l^new  to  have  been 
choteo  for   his  destruction  1   and 


thereby,  when  his  challenges  were 
exhausted,  to  admit  others  of  the 
same  cast.  Before  a  jury  thus 
arbitrarily  selected  by  his  prase* 
cutors,  Sydney  was  c^led  apon  to 
answer  to  a  complicated  charge  of 
treftsen  ;  and  exposed,  without  the 
assistance,  of  counsel,  U^  the  de- 
termined violence  of  the  bench 
and  bar. 

"  After  a  speech  horn  Sir  Robert 
Sawyer,  the  attomey-geoeral,  de- 
tailing the    heads  of  the  eccoss- 
tion,    West^    who,    having"  con- 
fessed many  treasoins,  was  still  ud« 
pardoned,  Rumsey,    and  KisiliDg, 
were  examined  as    to  the  desiga 
pf  a  general  insurrection ;  and)  al- 
though totally  unconnected  with  tfaa 
prisoner,  were  allowed   to  dtfom 
against  him    whatever    they   had 
heard  from  others  ^  while  their  vii7« 
ing  testimony  alone  was  suffieieot, 
to  discredit  the  ilUconcerted  tiie. 
When  the  *minds  of  the  jury  had 
been  thus  artfully  prepared,  Loid 
Howard,  deviating  in  minuter  cir* 
cnmstances  from  his  evidence  at 
Lord  Russell's  trial,  gave  a  detail 
of   two  conventions  which  had 
passed  between  that  nobleman,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Essex, 
young  Hampden,  the  prisoner/ and 
himself,    on    the    most   effectoal 
means  of  defending  the  public  in« 
terest  from  invasion,  without  in- 
volving themselves  in  die  obloqoy 
of  entertaining  any  selfish  designs. 
Nothing,  however,  of  momeot,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  agreed  upon 
at  these  meetings,  except  the  p^ 
priety  of  settling  an  underBtanding 
wirh  the  Earl  of  Aigyle,  and  also 
of  communicating  with  Sir  Joha 
Cochrane  and  some  other  leading 
Whigs  in  Scotland  5  when  Sydney 
recommended  Aaron  Smith,  as  a 
person  whom   they  might  safely 
trust,  and  afterwards  provided  bim 
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With  trioney  for  his  journey.  Of  thi« 
csrcamstance^  indeed^  the  witness 
only  spoke  from  hearsay  \  for  being 
called  away,  by  business,  into  the 
country^  he  had  gqne  from  thence 
immediately  to  Bath.  The  arrival 
of  these  gentlemen  in  London,  on 
pretence  of  treating  about  a  pur- 
chase in  Carolina,  was  alsp  given 
«in  evidence,  without  any  proof  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  prisoner 
or  his  friends. 

"  The  crown  lawyers  being 
obliged  to  rest  their  case,  on  the 
tinsupported  assertions  of  Lord 
Howard,  who  had  testified  nothing 
of  a  treasonable  nature,  ventured  to 
•oppiy  the  defect  of  a  second  evi- 
denctj  by  producing  some  papers 
found  in  Sydney's  study,  and  sup<- 
'  posed  to  be  in  bis  hand- writing,  in 
whiph  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  people,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
resisting  an  oppressive  government, 
were  aoly  and  eloquently  main- 
tained. A  few  passages,  best  suited 
to  the  purpose  being  read,  at  the 
request  of  the  attorney-general, 
Sydney  complained  of  this  partial 
proceeding ;  when  the  chief  justice, 
cjideavouring  to  entrap  him,  slily 
a<%ked,  to  what  heads  he  would  refer, 
Prrceivjngthe  drift,  however,  he 
calmly  artswpred,  '  let  him  give  an 
account  of  it  that  did  it*  The  at- 
torney-general, having  closed  his 
evidence.  Informed  the  prisoner, 
that  he  was  indicted  on  the  first 
branch  of. the  statute  of  the  *25th' 
Edward  III.  for  conspiring  and  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  king. 

*'  Sydney,  in  his  defence,  insist* 
ed  *  on  the  defect  of  evidence,  where 
two  witnessess  were  so  expressly 
required,  and  where  treason  also 
should  have  been  accurately  dis- 
tinguished 5  since  levying  war,  and 
conspiring  the  death  of  the  King, 
were  acts  distinct  in  nature^  in  rt»* 
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son,  and  in  law.  The  testimony  ot 
Lord  Howard  was  improbable,  in- 
donsi stent  with  what  he  had  swora 
to  at  Lord  Russell's  trial,  and  the 
deposition  of  a  single  witness,  whert 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  required 
two :  for  if  a  single  witness  were 
received  to  separate  charges,  therei 
would  be  no  means  of  detecting 
falsehood,  as  appeared  from  tfa« 
.story  of  Susanna ;  and  no  persoa 
would  be  safe.  If  there  were  two 
witnesses  to  prove  a  conspiracy,  and 
in  that  conspiracy  any  matters  o^ 
treas(>n,  he  must  ansvt^er  to  it ;  but 
he  desired  that  the  la\;^  might  be 
reserved  to  him,  and  that  he  might 
have  counsel  on  the  validity  of  the 
evidence  adduced.  Again,  he  asked, 
was  there  a  war  levied  or  prevent- 
ed ?  if  prevented,  it  was  not  levied  5 
and  if  not  levied,  it  was  not  within 
the  statute,  and  did  not  affect  his 
case.  Lord  Howard  had '  accosed 
himself  of  divers  treasons,  for 
which  he  was  still  unpardoned; 
and  had  said  that  he  could  not  get 
his  pardoti,  until  he  had  done 
some  other  jobs,  and  was  past  the 
drudgefy  of  swearing :  that  is  to 
say,  having  incurred  the  penalty  of- 
high  treason  himself,  be  would 
procure  his  own  Indemnity  by  de- 
stroying others.  Lord  Howard  was 
his  debtor,  and  endeavouring  to  de- 
fraud him ;  and  besides,  by  tamper- 
ing with  his  servants,  had  attempted 
to  t^ke  possession  of  his  plate  and 
other  goods.  His  lotdship,  also, 
had  repeatedly,  and  with  the  most 
solemn  asseverations,  attested  his 
innocence,  and  expressed  a  firm* 
conviction  that  the  plot  was  all  a 
sham. — By  a  strange  kind  of  con- 
struction'  and  imagination,  som* 
papers  said  to  have  bren  found  in 
his  stiidy  were  additced,  as  having 
relation  to  this  plot,  as  it  was  called. 
But,  as  similitude  of  hands  was  no 
U  lagal 
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Jrgal  proof  in  crimioBl  caftfs,  as  ap- 
peared from  the  judgment  of  Chief 
Justice  Keiling,  in  the  case  of  Ladj 
Carr,  indicted  for  perjury  in  i66g, 
these  papera  were  not  before  the 
court  J  and  Lord  Howard's  testi- 
mony,  being  single,  was  destroyed 
for  want  of  proof.     Was  it  likely 
that  six  men,    without  followers^ 
would  undertake  so  vast  a  design^ 
and  yet  nejglcct,   as  it  appeared, 
.every  means  of  securing  its  suc- 
cess $  DO  officers,  soldiers,  or  money 
being  provided,  no  time  or  place 
assigned  ?     He  did  not  think  him- 
self called  upon  to  answer  for  the 
papers  produced  by  a  king*s  officer, 
iK'bo  ought  to  be  no  witness:    as  ' 
iiad  been  admitted,  by  the  arbitrary 
government  c{  France,  a  few  years 
before,  in  the  case  of  de  Fouquet,  a 
minister  of  state      Similitude    of 
hands  was  nothing,    since   hands 
might  be  counterfeited  so  that  no 
man  should  know  Im  own.  He  did 
not    know    whether    the    papers, 
shewn  him  by  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, were  his  or  not :  but  these  very 
papers,  such  as  .they  were,   wer^ 
abhorreitt  to  the  design.     By  the 
Ink,  whkh  was  old,    they  might 
have  been  written  twenty  years  3 
And  seemed  to  be  a  polemical  dift- 
coune,  in  answer  to  Filmer,  who 
had    vindicated    the    absolute  ao* 
vcreignty  of  kings,  in  all  circnm* 
atances,  and  in  %vhatever  way  their 
power  had  been  acquired.    Crom- 
well, a  tyrant,    as  he   had  often 
fcallcd  him  in  his  lifc-tim<:,  and  a 
violent  one,  against  whom  he  had 
acted,  would  not  endure  the  odious 
principle,   //w/  possession  ivas  ike 
.•nly  right  to  ptnver  i  which  Filnaer 
asserted  as  consonant  ta  tlie  law  of 
nature  and  God.    The  papers  were 
not  j^rovcd  upon  him,  and  if  proved 
were  no  crime.*—  The  chief  justice, 
pcrcriving  the  force  of  this  argu* 


ment,  diverted  his  attentioQ  from 
pursuing  it,  by  saggestibg  the  im« 
portance  of  inopeacbipg  the  ciedi- 
bility.of  Lord  Howard.  Sydney 
then  desired  counsel  on  a  second 
point,  that  conspiring  to  kvy  war 
was  not  treason ;  contending,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  bad  neither  made 
war,  nor  aonspired  to  levy  it.  But 
this  also  was  refused,  nnleu  he 
would  admit  the  fact ;  apon  wbidi, 
the  court  maintained,  all  doubts  in 
point  of  law  depend. 

"  'If  therefore,*    he   resumed, 
'  they  would  make  a  coDcatenadon 
of  things,  a  supposition  i>pon  sup- 
position, he  would  take  all  thess 
asunder,  atid  shew  that  if  they  were 
nothing  in  themselves,  they  cooW 
be  nothing  when  joined  together. 
It  was  material,  that  a  whimsictl 
imagination  of  a  conspiracy,  sbonM 
not  pass  for  a  real  conspiracy  of  the 
death    of  the   king.      Besides,  if 
these  papers   were   found   in   hii 
house,  it  was  a-erime  created  sinct 
b  i  s  imprison  men  t;  which  could  not 
come  in,  for  they  were  found  since 
If  right,  they  mentioned  upwards 
of  two  hundred  sheets,  and  shewed 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  Should 
then  a  man  be  indicted  for  treason 
f  jr  such  scraps  of  papers,  so  fonwJ> 
intended  innocently, and  when  piec- 
ed and  patched  with  Lord  Howard's 
story,  made  a  contrivance  to  kill  tht 
kipg  ?     It  wjs  a  right  of  mankind, 
exercised  by  all  studious  men,  io 
write  what  they   pleased  in  tbcir 
closets,  and  for  which  no  roan  couW 
be  answerable,  unless*  he  published 
it.     He  had  lived  under  the  inqui- 
sition— and  there  was  no  owfl^  to 
Spain  conld  be  tried  for  hcrcs/— 
•  My  Lord,'  continued  he,  on  beinj 
mterruptcd  from  the  bench,  io  f^ 
stage  of  the  argunoent^  and  desired 
to  draw  no.pr««dents  from  t/i«w 
quisitionj  'if you  takeicriptoicly 
^pi«ei> 
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ipieces,  you  will  mabfi  all  the  pet)- 
men  of  the  scriptare  blasphemous ; 
you  may  accuse  David  of  saying 
there  is  no  God;  and  accuse  the 
^vangelistis  of  saying  that  Ckrist  tvas 
a  blasphemer  and  a  seducer ;  and  of 
the  apostles  that  they  were  drunk,' 
On  being  again  artfully  required  to 
point  out  any  of  the  papers  which 
explained  the  sense  of  ihem»  and 
refiited  the  charge  against  him  in 
the  libel,  he  replied,  *  If  they  will 
produce  the  whole,  my  Lord,  I  can 
aee  whether  one  part  contradicts 
another/ 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  tlus 
iSiscourse,  when  his  arguments  be- 
gan to  bear  0)ore  forcibly  upon  the 
question,  Sydney  was  repeatedly 
interrupted  by  the  chief  jostice, 
who  Gbserted  so  well  the  time  of 
breaking  in  upon  him,  as  to  invert 
the  method  which  he  had  laid  down 
fbr  his  direction,  and  to  prevent  his 
finishing  any  point  which  pressed 
too  bard  upon  the*  conduct  of  his 
prosecutors,  or  conduced  most  to  his 
defence.  He  had  prepared  twelve 
points  of  law  to  be  argued  by  his 
eouosel,  or  reserved  to  be  found 
•pecially,  if  the  jury  found  any  fact 
against  him.  But  whenever  he  ci red 
a  law,  or  any  adjudged  case,  that 
made  for  him,  or  proposed  a  poiyt 
of  law  to  be  argued  or  reserved,  he 
was  told  that  it  was  nothing  to  the 
purpose,'  or  had  been  already  de- 
termined, and  he  was  consequently 
obliged  to  desist.  When  he  observ- 
ed that  '  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
cpeak,  if  law,  reason,  and  truth' 
wcic  not  regarded  ;*  the  chief  jus- 
lice  replied,  that  '  if  he  would  not 
speak,  they  knew  how  to  proceed.* 
Driven  into  straits,  by  such  unwar- 
rantable conduct,  be  was  obliged  to 
call  his  evidence  prematurely,  and  to 
abandon  the  strong  grounds  of  his 
iofeipct  in  ru^n  and  in  laws 


"  The  Earl  of  Anglesey,  Lord 
Clare,  Lord  Paget,  Doctor  Enrnet, 
and  two  gentlemen  of  the  Howard 
family,  were  then  called  to  impeach 
the  credibility  of  Lord  Howard  ; 
who  deposed,  either  to  bis  solemn 
asseverations  of  the  prisoner*s  inno- 
cence, or  to  his  repeated  disavowal 
of  all  ktu>wledge  or  belief  of  the 
supposed  plot.  Blake,  a  draper, 
testified  to  his  Lordship's  saying, 
that  he  roust  not  have  his  pardon 
till  the  drudgery  of  swearing  was 
over/  whilst  Ducasse,  and  two 
female  servants,  gave  evidence  to 
his  denying  all  communication  with 
their  master  on  this  subject,  and 
applying  to  them  for  the  custody 
of  his  plate  and  goods. '  Lord 
Howard  admitted  the  debt,  with 
which  he  had  been  charged  }  and 
some  other  witnesses  did  not  appear. 
Wharton,  a  person  present,  ofibring 
to  imitate  the  writing  in  any  of  the 
sheets  produced^  so  that  it  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  ori- 
ginal, ,was  rudely  answered  by  one  ^ 
of  the  judges,  that  he  might  have 
spent  his  time  to  a  better  purpose. 

"  Sydney,  on  resuming  his  de- 
fence, observed,  '  that  a  complica- 
ffon  of  crimes  was  laid  to  his  charge ; 
and  that  the  statute,  25th  £d** 
ward  III.  had  two  branches;  one 
relating  to  the  levying  of  war,,  the 
other  to  conspiring,  imagining,  and 
compassing*  the  death  of  the  king. 
iio  evidence  of  his  conspiring  the 
death  of  the  king  had  been  ad- 
duced ;  and  no  overt-act  to  prove 
his  levying  war;  which,  if  not 
levied,  was  not  within  the  act.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  have  a  design  to 
kill  the  king :  no  man  who  knew  ^ 
him  would  think  so;  perbaps  he 
might  say  that  he  once  saved  his 
life :  so  that  it  must  be  by  impli- 
cation, imagining  that  he  designed 
to  raise  a  war^  which  should  tend 
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to  the  destmction  of  the  king.  He  * 
knew  that  it  might  follow  j  but  not 
naturally  or  necessarily  ;  and,  net 
being  natural  or  necessary,  ii  could 
not  be  so  understood  in  law  :  many 
wars  having  been  made,  in  which  the 
death  of  the  king  did  not  i  nsue.  lb 
make  war,  and  to  endeavour  lo  J^ill 
the  king,  were  two  distinct  things  ; 
iindy  as  there  was  no  pretence  tliat 
he  had  endeavoured  -ro  kill  the 
king  directly,  tliere  could  be  none 
by  inference,  since  that  was  treason 
of  another  kind.  He  was  incompe- 
tent to  argue  thess  points  j  and 
thought  himself  entitled  to  have 
counsel  5  for  these  tbirgs  should 
not  he  confounded  lo  the  overthrow 
of  all  justice,  as  Lord  Coke  had 
taid.  U  the  making  <f  war  could 
not  be  understood  to  be  conspiring 
the  death  of  the  king,  he  was  not 
guilty  of  the  irrdictmtnt  5  aud  }et, 
there  was  neither  conspiring  the 
^eath  of  the  king,  oiaking  war^  nor 
conspiring  to  make  .war.  Besides, 
I  he  best  man's  evidence  would  be 
insujlfivient,  in  a  case  ^^  here  the  law 
required  two.' 

"  '  The  business  of  Aaron  Smith 
also  was  merely  conjectural,.^nd  told 
BO  imperfectly,  that  there  was  ni^ 
thing  in  it  :  for  although  Lord 
Howard  stated  a  letter  to  have  been 
gent  by  him,  he  did  not  say  by 
whom  it  was  written,  what  it  con- 
tained, and  whether  it  was  ever  de- 
livered. Some  Scotch  gentlemen, , 
It  was  said,  had  -aifterwards  arrived 
in  town,  but  he  professed  that  he 
had  never  heard  the  name  of  ai^y  of 
them,,  till  it  was  mentioned  to  him 
in  the  Tower.  He  had  not  sent, 
nor  written,  a  letter  into  Scotland 
tince  the  year  1659;  nor  did  he 
know  a  single  person  to  whom  he 
could  write,  or  from  whom  he  had 
ever  received  one  :  since  his  return 
to  Englaud  iu  1^7 7>  be  had  neiiber 


written  nor  received  any.  He  bad 
never  seen  either  of  the  Campbells 
or  Monro  j  if  aiiy  one  could  prove 
his  connection  with  them;. be  should 
submit/ 

"  '  Then,  as  to  these  papers,  h« 
insisted  that  if  any  thing  could  bo 
made  of  them,  the  whole  should  b« 
read.  He  had  been  asked  to  name 
the  passage,  which  he  would  have 
r^ad  :  he  did  not  know  a  singly 
passage  in  them,  either  good  ot 
bad.  £ut,  if  such  papers  were 
found  in  his  ivtudy,  for  it  was 
doubtful,  and  they  might  be  coun- 
terfeit, the  hand  uas  such  as  10 
shew,  that  they  had  been  wriiica 
many  years.  One  part  of  them, 
which  seemed  to  be  an  account  of 
the  sections  and  chapters,  was  bui  a 
scrap.  But  if  papers,  not  strictiy 
justifiable,  either  in  his  own  hai^d 
or  anoLher*s,  had  teen  so  lound,\\as 
it  treason,  did  it  imagine  the  de^th 
of  the  king  ? — If  any  man  could 
say  that  he  ever  printed  a  sheet,  be 
Wi  uld  submit  to  any  punishmeni. 
Many  persons  >*rote  what  occurred 
to  them,  his  own  father,  for  iu- 
£tance,  who  had  Blled  many  quires, 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  yet 
never  published  a  single  sheet.  And, 
for  himself,  he  believed  that  he  had 
burnt  njore  papers  of  his  own  writ- 
ing than  a  horse  could  carry  :  for 
these  papers,  then,  lie  could  ni-i 
answer.  They  amounted  in  them* 
selves  to  nothing,  and  could  have 
no  connection  with  Lord  Howard  s 
select  council,  selected  by  nobody, 
in  pursuit  of  Lord  Shaftesbury *s  de- 
signs, and  taking  the  fact  for  grant- 
ed, which  he  did  not,  what  was  this 
council,  adjasted  with  so  much 
fineness,  to  do  ?  It  was  nothing, 
even  |f  the  witness  had  been  ere* 
dible,  but  a  few  men  talking  at 
large  of  what  might  or  nugbt  not 
happen^  without  either  i{)tending 
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.#r doing  anything :  without  so  much  ' 
at  enqoiring after  men,  arms.oram- 
niunition.     A  war  lo  be  made  by 
frve  or  six   men,  not  knowing  or 
not  trust ing  one  another :   for  what 
Dr.  Coxehadsaid,at  Lord  Russeirs 
trial,  of  his  Lordship's  trusting  Lord 
Howard,  he  might  also  say  of  others. 
These  papers  had  no  maimer  of  co- 
herence, 00  dependence  upon  any 
tfuch  design  ;  and  could  never  be 
ca'cnlated  for  raising  the  people. 
What  imagination,  then,"  could  be 
more  vain  than   that :    what  man 
could  be  safe  if  the  king's  counsel 
might  make  such  groundless  con- 
structions ?     The  plot  was  said  to 
have  been  broken  to  the  Scots  :  and 
the  Campbells  to  have  arrived  in 
town  about  the  time  of  hir  arrest  j 
and  yet   Lord  Howard,  the  great 
contriver,  the  most  active  adviser  in 
this  dtflicate  business,  had  attended 
the  council,  but  agreed  to  nothing  j 
then  went  into  Es^en  to  look  after 
a'Httle  pimping  manor,  and,  iinafly, 
had    loitered  away  five  weeks  at 
Bath,    regardless    of    the    event. 
Could  any  men,  who  bad  the  sense 
of  grooms  and  porters,  have  done 
snch  things  as  he  alleged?     If  the 
attorney-general  was  right,  the  pa- 
per was  written  in  consequence  of  a 
combination  w}th  the  Scots  ;  for  it 
it  was  stated  that  he  was  doing  it 
at  that  time  ;  but  from  the  context 
«it  was  evident,  that  it  must  have 
been  the  work  of  four  or  five  years. — 
Constructive  tre;i8ous  belonged  only 
to  parliameorsi  and   were,  beyond 
tlie  province  of  the  bench,  who  were 
contined  to  go  according  to  plain 
proof.     Was  there,  then,  an  overt 
of  treason,  which  brought  his  case 
within  either  branch  of  the  statute 
25  Edward  III.  ?  if  not,   it  was  a 
matter  o^,   construction,    and,    as 
had  been  adjudged  in  Throgmor- 
lop's  case,  was  above  the  Jurisdic* 


tion  of  inferior  courts.  But  he 
shtmld  have  sohietody  to  speak  for 
him  00  this  point.'  The  court  again 
dissenting,  unless  he  would  acknow- 
ledge the  fact,  '  There  were  several 
judgments  of  parliament,*  resumed 
he,  '  to  that  purpose.  If  simili- 
tude of  hands  was  not  admissible  as 
proof,  in  any  criminal  case,  as  h^d 
been  resolved  in  that  of  Lady' 
Carr,  it  certainly  could  not  be  re-  . 
ceived  in  the  greatest.  He  thought 
it  therefore  impossible,  from  tha 
nature  of  the  evidence,  for  the  jury 
to  find  the  fact  in  this  matter  5  but 
if,  contrary  to  his  opinion,  they 
should  find  it,  he  desired  to  have 
the  law  reserved.* 

"  The  solicitor-general,  Heneagc 
Finch,  in  his  reply,  after  briefly  at- 
tempting to  invalidate  the  legal  ob- 
jections of  the  prisoner,  by  a  re* 
fercnce  to  the  case  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  and  the  more  recent  convic- 
tion of  Lord  Russell,  entered  into 
a  long  detail  of  the  6vi3ence,  for 
the  prosecution,  insisting  on  its 
competence,  and  depreciating  tha 
testimony  and  argument  by  which 
it  had  been  so  forcibly  assailed. 
Sydney  then  requested  leave  to  saj* 
a  few  words,  and  was  proceeding 
to  remark  on  the  eagerness  of  the 
solicitor-general  to  convict  him, 
wbch  he  was  interrupted  by  thai 
chief  justice,  as  having  no. further 
right  to  speak.  Admitting  the  claim 
of  the  king's  counsel,  to  conclude 
if  they  pleased,  he  ahbrlly  observed, 
that  ''  a  wise  man  had  said  there 
never  could  be  too  much  delay^ 
when  the  life  of  a  man  was  in 
question ;  it  was  not  enough  to 
bring  a  man  to  death  by  any  means  ; 
the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  had 
been  utterly  misrepresented.  Ax>- 
cording  to  Coke  and  Hale,  the 
overt-act  of  one  treason  was  not 
an  overt-act  of  another.  Com* 
passing 
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pasBtog  by  bare  words,  said  Hale, 

15  not  an  overt-act ;  conspiring  by 
bare  words  \s  no  overt-act/ 

'^  The  lord  chief  justice,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  sanctioned  all 
the  principles  of  law  advanced  by 
the  king's  counsel,  controverted  the 
prisoner's  objections,  and  insisted 
strongly  on  the  competence  of  the 
evidence  forthe  prosecution  •  art* 
fully  ondeavoaring  to  blend  the 
consultations,  in  which  Sydney  had 
been  implicated,  with  the  other 
supposed  conspiracies  for  an  insur- 
ruction^  and  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  the  king.  But^  not  satisfied  witli 
this  partid  statement,  he  followed 
the  jury  out  of  the  court,  under 
pretence  of  taking  some  refresh- 
ment, and,  when  they  were  con- 
sulting about  tlieir  verdict,  gave 
them  more  particular  instructions. 
When,  in  about  half  an  hour,  they 
returned  with  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
Sydney  desired  to  examine  them  by 
turns,  before  it  was  recorded,  that 
be  might  not  be  deprived,  like 
Lord  BusseS,  of  the  benefit  of  mak- 
ing his  exceptions,  '*  whether  every 
one  of  theiji  had  found  him  guilty, 
and  more  especially  whether  they 
had  found  him  guilty  of  compass- 
ing the  king's  death  ;  of  Itrvying  war 
against  the  king;  of  any  treason 
within  thestatute,  35th  Edward  III.  { 
or  of  any  proved  against  him  by  t^o 
witnesses :  but  the  chief  justice 
would  not  allow  him  to  procee:d. 
I^is  trial  had  lasted  from  ten  o'clock 

16  the  Inomiug  till  six  at  night,  and 
during  the  whole  time,  notwith- 
standing the  rudeness  to  which  l.e 
was  exposed,  he  steadfiistly  main- 
lained  his  temper,  frequently  smiled 
at  the  conduct  of  his  persecutors, 
and,  even  after  his  conviction,  ap- 
peared indi^'erent  to  his  fate. 

'*  Hirce  days  after  this  extraor- 
dinary trial,  00  the  evening  of  the 


aith  of  November,  the  Dafcc  of 
Monmouth,  who  had  hitherto  elud* 
ed  the  vigilance  of  government, 
after  writing  a  v<;r}'  submissive  I et- 
.  ter  to  his  father,  surfeodeted  him% 
self  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Be- 
ing brought  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil on  the  following  day,  be  was 
received  with  much  apparent  fa- 
vour, and  pardoned  for  his  share  in 
the  supposed  plot.  Whilst  many 
were  surprised  at  this  proceeding, 
Sydney's  friends  began  to  entertain 
more  sanguine  expectations,  and 
himself  to  look  forward  to  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  evidepce,  if  a 
new  and  more  impartial  trial  could 
be  obtained. 

'*  On  the  25th  of  November  he 
presented,  through  Lord  Halifax,  a 
very  manly  petition  to  the  king,  re- 
capitulating the  irregular^  proceed- 
ings, which  had  led. to  his  convic- 
tion, and  praying  for  an  audience 
of  his  majesty,  whose  honour  and 
interest  were  so  much  concrrned  to 
preserve  him  from  oppression.  Bat 
tfic  Duke  of  York,  whose  interest 
was  again  predominant  in  the  coan-> 
cil,  seems  to  have  bren  determined  oa 
his  fate  ;  and  Jeiferies^  in  his  furious 
way,  declared,  that  cither  Sydney 
or  himself  must  die.  The  prayer  of 
his  petition  was,  in  consequence, 
refused,  and  he  was  referred  to 
the  very  judges  of  whom  |ie  bad 
com  pi  coined. 

"  When,  therefore,  on  the  26th, 
he  was  brought  up  for  sentence^ 
and  anked  u  hat  he  had  to  fay  iu 
bar  of  judgment,  Sydney  boldly 
alleged  the  irregular  conduct  of  big 
prosecutors,  the  defect  of  evidence, 
and  the  gross  injustice  of  the^^ourt, 
insisting  also  on  the  omission  of 
Defensor  JiM,  amongst  the  king's 
titles,  which  rendered  the  indict- 
ment void.  And,  as  the  attorney- 
general  t^ad  maintained,   ttuit  the 
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^pen  were  to  be  published  in  iup> 
port  of  thp  insurrection,  he  appealed 
to  the  teslioiony  of  the  DuKe  of 
Monmouth,  which  might  now  be 
procured,  whether  there  had  been 
any  thing  of  tlie  kind,  in  agi^dtion 
between  them,  in  pursuance  of  ihc 
Duke*s  designs,  fiut  he  was  again 
repeatedly  interrupted,  and  every 
objection,  whether  of  law  or  facf, 
'  whjch  he  produced,  every  reason 
on  which  he  applied  for  a  new 
trial,  wcrepercmpiorlly  over-ruled. 
When  he  was  insisting  on  the  re- 
jection of  his  special  ple«i,  Judge 
Wythpns,  who  seemed  to  be  drunk, 
gave  him  the  lie;  on  which  he 
calmly  observed,  that  'having  lived 
above  threescore  years,  he  had  never 
received  or  deserved  such  language, 
having  never as^rted  any  thing  that 
was  false."  Finding  all  that  he  had 
stated  jn  arrest  of  judgment  thus 
violently  overborne  by  his  judges, 
he  said  ^aloud,  '  I  must  appeal 
to  God  and  the  world,  1  am  not 
heard.' 

"  The  chief  justice,  therefore^ 
after  declaiming,  for  a  few  mifiutes^ 
qn  the  prisoner's  guilt,  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  king,  and  the  trrason- 
able  nature  of  his  writings^  and  lay- 
ing much  stress  on  his  ad)>erence  to 
the  old  cause,  pronounced  sentence 
of  death  in  the  usual  form.  '  Thm, 
O  God  !  O  God  !*  said  Sydney,  wiih 
an  unaltered  mien,  '  I  beseech  thee 
to  sanctity  these  sctferings  .unto 
.  nie,  and  impute  not  xny  blood  to 
the  country,  nor  the  city  through 
which  I  am  to  be  drawn  i  let  no 
inquisition  be  m<ide  for  it ;  but  if 
any,  and  tl>e  shedding  of  blood  that 
is  innocent  most  be  revenged,  Irt 
the  weight  of  it  fall  upon  those  that 
maliciously  persecute  me  for  righte- 
ousness sake.*  Conceiving  the  chief 
justice  to  have  insiuuated,  that  l^e 
spoke  this  in  a  distempered  state  of 


mind,  Sydney,^  free  from  all  emo- 
tion, held  out. his  hand  firmly,  and 
exclaimed,  '  My  tx)rd,  feel  my 
pulse,  and  see  if  I  am  disordered, 
I  bless  God,  I  never  was  in  better 
temper  than  I  am  now.'  The  in- 
human JefFeries  boasted  to  the 
king  of  the  important  service  which 
he  had  rendered  him,  by  such  ft 
gross  violation  of  law  and  decency, 
and  is  said  to  have  been -afterwards 
rewarded  for  his  services  wi^  a 
present  of  a  valuable  ring. 

*'  But  the  glaring  injustice  of 
his  conduct,  exciting  elsewhere 
a  very  general  indignation,  power- 
ful intercession  was  made  ia  Syd* 
ney's  behalf,  and  it  was,  for  a 
time,  exp;:cted  that,  at  least, 
a  remission  of  his  sentence  would 
have  been  obtained.  In  these  cir- 
cu instances,  he  was  prevailed  npon 
to  present  a  second  petition  to  the 
king,  praying  that  his  punishment 
might  be  changed  into  perpetual 
banishment,  and  engaging  to  with- 
draw  himself  immediately  from  the 
realm,  lu  the  meanwhile,  Hamp* 
den,  being  indicted  only  for  a  mis- 
demeanour, was  released  on  b,ail ; 
aiul,  intending  to  visit  Sydney,  at 
his  departure,  was  earnestly  dis- 
suaded by  his  friends.  He  then 
wrote  to  intimate  the  design,  and 
offered  to  sec  him,  if  be  wished  it„ 
before  he  left  the  Tower.  He  wa» 
charged,  however,  by  Sydney,  not 
to  cofue,  but  to  write,  if  lie  was 
afraid  of  the  least  inconvenience^ 
He  therefore  contented  himself  with 
this  proi»f  of  liis  regard,  and-witb 
stimulating  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ^^ 
to  attempt  the  preservation  of  their 
friend.  The  Duke,  though  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulty,  readily  un- 
dertook the  charge ;  but,  being  per-^ 
suaded  to  sign  a  confession,  which 
he  soon  recanted, '  he  was  imme- 
diately dismissed  the  court.  The 
'  '        *       king^ 
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1(tng,  who  had  hesitated  before,  nq^ 
became  inexorable,  and  all  furlher 
lipplication  was  in  vain. 

"  Sydney,  however,  placing  no 
reliance  on  the  justice  or  roeicy  of 
his  persecutors,  and  being  persuad- 
cd  that  his  death  would  afterwards 
be  called  in  question,  employed  the 
Interval  allowed  him  after  he  re- 
ceived his  sentence,  in  drawing  up 
3n  appeal  to  posterity  on  the  injus- 
tice of  his  fate.'  After  premising  a 
few  circumstances  of  his  early  lite, 
be  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  pio- 
peediogs  resorted  to  fcr  bis  destruc- 
tion. Comparing  his  own  times  tp 
those  of  Richard  II.,  ''when  through 
(he  perversion  of  the  law,  no  man 
knew  what  to  83y  or  do  for  fear  of 
treason ;'  a  perversion  which  led  to 
the  most  violent  remedies,  i>c  ex- 
pressed Jiis  trust  that  God  would 
6O0Q  in  mercy  visit  his  afBicitd 
people,  since  in  the  recent  stretches 
of  power,  for  the  establishment  of 
an  arbitrary  dominion,  his  and  the 
peoplc^s  cause  was  seriously  involv- 
,ed.  '  I  know,*  said  he,  in  conclud- 
ing, *.  that  my  Redeemer  lives,  and 
as  he  hath,  in  a  great  measure,  up-> 
held  me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity, 
hope  that  he  will  siill  upheld  me 
by  his  spirit  in  this  last  moment, 
imd,  giving  me  grace  to  glorify  him 
in  my  death,  receive. me  into  the 
glory  prepared  for  those  that  fear 
bira,  when  my  body  shall  be  dis* 
solved.*  As  this -<^po/o^^/R  ifie  day  of 
his  dcaihi  was  designed  chiefly  for 
the  satisfaction  of  posterity,  tjyd^ 
ncy  qonsigncd  it  to  the  care  of  his 
«(teudant  Ducasse,  till  a  raorcaus|'i- 
cious  period  should  arrive.  An 
authentic  record  of  some  of  the 
most  atrocious  proceedings,  which 
the  phieiF  justice  had  expunged  from 
^the  report  of  this  abominablf;  trial, 
has  in  consequence  been  faitlii'ully 
pfcsprvcd. 


"  Sydney  consulted  with  some  \nw 

dependent  ministers,  in  preparing  lo 
Oieet  his  fate,  and  to '  them  ex- 
pressed a  deep  remorse  for  wbat*- 
ever  sins  he  had  committed,  and  « 
firm  confidence  in  the  mercies  of 
God.  But,  as  his  religion  consisted 
rather  ip  the  devout  feelingS'of  his 
own  mind,  than  in  any  sort  of  ex» 
ternal  ceremonies,  he  engaged  none 
to  attend  him  at  the  hour  of  death. 
When  he  saw  the  warrant  for  bis 
execution,  he  expressed  no  con- 
cern, and  amazed  all  around  hiai 
by  his 'calm  demeanour.  He  toI4 
the  sberlfTs  who  brought  it,  that  be 
would  not  expostulate  with  them 
on  his  own  account,  for  the  world 
was  now  nothing  to  him;  but  be 
desired  them,  lor'  their  own  sakei^ 
to  consider  how  guilt)  they  had 
been,  in  not  returning  a  fair  jury, 
but  one  packed  by  the  solicitors  for 
the  crown.  One  of  the  sberifls, 
struck  with  his  expostulation, 
actually  wept.  The  signing  of  this 
warrant  excited  a  very  general  sur-^ 
prize,  as,  from  the  strenuous  ex- 
ertions which  had  been  made  to 
save  him,  and  theglfirihg  iniquity  of 
his  sentence,  confident  hopes  had 
bt  en  entertained  of  a  pardon,  or  a 
long  reprive.  In  compliment  to  hi« 
famiiy,  however,  a  purl  of  his  seu<* 
tence  was  reniittid,  apd  he  was 
ordered  to  lose  his  head. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
December,  the  sheriffs  again  pro*- 
ceecled  to  the  Tower,  and  about  teq 
o'clock,  receiving  Sydney  from  the 
hands  of  the  Lieutenant,  a'ter  sign- 
ing and  sealing  counterparts  of  the. 
indenture  for  his  delivery,  conduct- 
ed him  on  foot,,  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution on  Tower-hiJL  He  was  at- 
tended only  by  two  of  his  brother's 
servants.  He  abcendrd  ihe  scaf- 
fold with  a  firm^  undaunted  mico^ 
Wpithy  of  tlie  a^p>  who  set  up 
Marcut 
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Marcus  Bratus  for  his  model.  He 
gave  a  paper,  containing  a  inanJy 
vindication  of  his  innocence,  to  the 
sheriffs,  observing  that,  '  he  had 
itiade  his  peace  ^th  God,  nnd  had 
nothing  more  to  say  to  men :'  but 
he  declined  either  reading,  or  hav- 
ing it  read  to  the  multitude,  and 
offered  to  tear  it,  if  it  was  not  re- 
cei^'cd.  He  then  pulled  oft'  his  hat, 
coat,  and  doublet,  saying  that  '  he 
was  ready  to  die,  and  would  giv« 
I  hem  no  further  trouble.'  He  gave 
three  guineas  to  this  exccuiioner, 
and  perceiving  the  fellow  grumble^ 
as  if  the  sum  was  inadequate,  de- 
'  »ired  a  servant  to  give  him  a  guinea 
or  two  more.     He  then   kneeled 


dowUf  and,  after  a  solemn  pause  ot 
a  few  moments,  .calmly  laid  his 
head  upon  the  bloctc.  Being  asked 
by  the  executioner  it  he  should  rise 
again,  he  replied  intrepidly,  *  not 
tUl  the  general  resurrection^ — strike 
on  *  The  executioner  obeyed  the 
mandate,  and^  severed  his  head 
fiOm  bis  body  at  a  blo\r. 

His  remains,  being  placed  in  a 
coffin,  were  immediately  restored  to 
his  friends;  and,  on  the  following 
day,  interred  with  his  ancestors  at 
Peu^hurst.  They  have  since  been 
lemoved  into  a  small  stone  coffin, 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  family 
vault,  with  this  brief  iuscii^llon  qa 
a  brass  plate. 


HERB    LYETH    THE    BOnY   OP   THE 

HOMO  :     ALGEBNOfe      SIDNEY,      KSCl. 

SECOND    SON    or    Y* 

RIGHT     HONO.     Y*    EARLE     OP    LEICESTBR, 

WHO    DEPARTED    THIS    LIPB 

ON    THE    7TH   DAY   OF   DECEMBER, 

IN    TMS   6IST   YEAR    OP    1119    AGA. 

ANNOaU£   DOM.    1683. 


The  Noble  Principles  of  the  Chancellor  dk  l'Hopital  osr 
Religious  Freedom. 

(^From  Essay  on  the  T  ife  of  De  L*H6pitaU  on  Religious  Freedoro,  bj 
Charles  Butler^  Esa.1 


^*  'T^HE  religious  troubles  in 
X  France  had  just  begun 
'U'hen  rH6pital  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  chancellor.  S;M)n  after  the 
introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  Lu^ 
.thcr  into  the  north  of  Germany,  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  were  introduced 
by  bis  followers  into  the  south  of 
France,  and  made  a  nun:iber  of  pro- 
selytes. Government  was  alarmed  5 
Jindi  by'dmUtaken  policy,  thepiU 


nisters  of  Francis  the  first  and  Hen- 
ry the  second  attempied  to  reslraiu 
the  further  progress  of  them  by  per- 
secution. The  usual  consequences 
of  persecution  followed  ;  the  favour- 
ers of  the  new  opinioiis  rapidly  in-* 
creased  ;  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  be- 
came general,  qnd  the  whr^le  king- 
dom was  divided  into  the  ixiious  dis- 
tinctions of  Papist  and  HuguoUot, 
The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince 
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of  Cdndh,  were  at  the  head  of  the 
Huguenots ;  the  princes  of  Guise, 
an  illustrious  branch  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  were  their  declared  ene- 
mies. 

*'  Henry  the  second  was  succeeded 
by  Francis  the  second,  a  wrak  prince, 
and  wholly  guided  by  his  mother, 
the  cekbrated  Catherine  of  Medicis. 
She  threw  herself  into  the  arras  of 
the  Guises.  They  soon  engrossed  all 
the  powers  of  the  state  j.  and  the 
queen  fognd  that  a  defence  against 
theoi  was  absolutely  necessary.  With 
this  view  she  prevailed  on  her  son 
to  appoint  rH6pita]  to  the  dignity 
of  chancellor.  She  found  tlie  less 
opposition  from  the  Guises  to  his 
appointment,  as  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine had  been  one  of  the  earliest 
patrons  of  rH6pital,  and  the  Guises 
therefore  natu/ally  expected  much 
from'  his  gratitude  ;  but  it  was  not, 
long  before  they  found  that  they 
were  not  to  experience  from  him 
that  unbounded  subserviency  to  their 
politics  which  they  had  expected. 

"  The  earliest  ewe  of  TH^ital 
after  his  appointment  to  the  ofSce 
of  chancellor  was  tp  assemble  tlie 
states-general :  ^  The  kmg,'  he  said, 
'  and  his  subjects,  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted. The  last  pripces  of  the 
house  of  Pharamond  lived  like  the 
last  Assyrian  princes,  in  a  state  of  * 
invisibility,  and  both  princes  lost 
their  kingdoms.  Let  those  whowish 
to  engross  the  favour  of  the  mo- 
narch keep  him  aloof  from  his 
-people.  1  wish  them  to  meet,  and 
to  meet  often.*  The  states-general 
met  at  Orleans,  and  several  excel- 
lent laws,  formed  afterwards  into  an 
prdonnancc,  were  passed,  enjoining 
residence  to  the  clergy,  protecting 
the  people  against  the  oppression  of 
the  feudal  laws,  and  regulating  the 
administration  of  justice. 

**  One  of  the  favourite  projects  of 


the  Guises  was  to  introdaoe  the  in- 
quisition into  France.     In  the  ac- 
counts which  have  been  published 
of  that  tribunal  there  probably  is 
some  exaggeration ;  but,  after  every 
reasonable  deduction  from  them  m 
made  on  this  supposition,   enough 
will  remain  to  justify  our  consider- 
ing the  Iitquisitipn  as  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs,  which  mistaken 
religion  and  sanguinary  policy  have 
ever  achieved  over  humanity.  Every 
candtd  Roman-catholic  makes  this 
concession.     One  of  the  best  ac- 
counts which  have  been  published 
of  the   inquisition  is  the  Histoire 
des  Inquisitions  by  Marsollier,  canon 
of  Uses  and  the  most  eminent  of 
French  biographers.    After  a  dis- 
passionate examinauon  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Inquisition,  he  con- 
cludes, that  *'  there  is  nothing  so 
different  from  the  spirit  and  conduct 
of  the  church  during  the  thousand 
first  years  of  her  establishment  as 
the  proceo.dings  of  the  Inquisition  in 
the  countries  in  which  it  is  estab- 
lished."    The  Guises  succeeedcd  so 
far  in  their  |)roject  of  introducing  it 
into  France  as  to  obtain  a  resolution 
of  the  royal  council  in  its  favour.' 
In  this  stage  of  the  business  rH6- 
pital  interfered.    He  thought  much 
good  is  obtained,  when,  by  permit- 
ting a  snail  mischief^  a  great  evil  is 
avoided.    He  therefore  prevailed  on 
the  king  to  publish  the  edict  of  Ro- 
morantin,  which  declared  that  the 
cognizance  of  heretics  should  re- 
main with  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese; end  directed  the  bishops  to 
proceed  in  the  usual  manner  against 
them.    This  was  too  great  a  sacri-  « 
Ace  to  intolerance  3  but  it  gave  the 
bishops  no  new  power,  and  com- 
pletely  eluded  the  project  of  the 
Inquisition.  Such,  however,  was  the 
general  spirit  of  the  nation  again&l 
conferring  any  temporal  power  oo 
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the  derg]r«  Alt  it  wa«  fotmd  rerj 
difficult  to  preyail  on  the  parlia- 
meat  to  register  the  edict. 

"  Id  his  pacific  views,  TH^pital 
wtf  seconded  by  many  persons  of 
distinction;  they  fcvmed  a  kind  6f 
third  party^  of  which  rH6pital  was 
confessedly^  the  head.  The  mem- 
bers of  it  adhered  to  the  ^oman-ca- 
thoHc  religion,  but  wished  its  disci- 
pline altered  in  those  instances^  to 
which  the  separatists  from  her  par- 
ticularly objected ;  and,  even  on 
points  pf  doctrine,  recommended 
that  decision  should  be  delayed,  as 
they  thought  the  minds  of  men 
were,  at  that  time,  in  too  great  a 
ferment  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  ar- 
gument 5  and  that  decision  might 
therefore  prevent  discussions  of  the 
subjects  in  controversy,  in  times, 
when  the  peopleVould  be  disposed  to 
give  them  a  more  dispassionate  con- 
sideration. In  the  interval,  they  wish- 
ed that  the  fullest  toleration  should  be 
granted  to  every  sect.  <  God  alone,* 
they  said,  *  is  the  judge  of  hearts  $ 
be«lone  can  discern  that  wilful  ob- 
stinacy in  error,  which  it  is  proper 
to  punish  in  heretics,  or  that  real  at- 
tachment to  truth,  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  reward  in  the  faithful.  All 
citizens,  titey  said,  '  who  obey  the 
I«ws,  and  perform  their  duties  to 
their  country  and  their  neighbour, 
have  an  equal  right  to  the  advan- 
tages which  civil  society  confers ; 
those  only  deserve  punishment  ^ho 
break  her  laws.  The  virtuous  catho- 
lic and  virtuous  protestant  equally 
deserve  the  protection  and  rewards 
of  law:  the  wicked  catholic -and 
*^cked  protestant  are  equally  de- 
ferving  of  legal  punishment.  The 
intolerance  which  makes  us  look 
with  an  evil  eye  on  those  who  hold 
religious  opinions,  different  from  our 
own,  is  a  principle  destructive  of 
firttt9*    It  certaioly  ia  very  dbsira- 


blf  that  no  caose  wbJstever  of  divi- 
sion should  exist  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state^  and  of  course, 
that  there  should  be  no  heretics. 
But  to  bring  back  heretics  to  tha 
fold,  charity,  patience,  and  prayer, 
are  the  only  arms  which  the  Divine 
Founder  of  our  religion,  himself 
used  to  draw  nations  on  him.  The 
thunder  of  heaven  was  at  his  com- 
mand, but  he  refused  it  to  the 
prayer  of  the  two  unwise  disciples* 
who  wished  it  hurled  on  the  unbe- 
lieving Samaritatis.*  Soch,  we  learn 
from  the  biographers  of  rH6pita], 
was  his  constant  language.  Such 
too,  is  the  language  of  that  admi- 
rable preface,  prefixed  by  his  friend, 
the  president  de  Thou,  to  his  Uni- 
veral  History,  which  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  his  celebrated  speech  in 
the  case  of  the  chamberlain  of  Lon- 
don against  Mr.  Allen  Evans,  de- 
clared he  never  read  without  admi- 
ration. L*H6pital  acted  up  to  his 
principles;  from  his  elevation  to 
the  office  of  chancellor  till  the  mo- 
ment^when  th^;  seals  were  taken 
from  him,  he  laboured  incessantly 
in  the  glorious  cause  of  religious  to* 
leration.  As  it  usuallv  happens, 
he  offended  the  zealots  of  each  par- 
ty ;  but  he  persevered  :  and  though 
he  met  with  great  opposition,  hi* 
efforts  were  not  wholly  without  suc^ 
cess.  Through  his  influence,  manj 
edicts  were  procured  which  pro-' 
tected  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  pro^ 
testants,  and  ensured  to  them,  un^ 
dfer  certain  restrictions,  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  it  was  agitated  iiv 
eooncil,  whether  war  should  be  de- 
clared against  the  Huguenots,  and 
THopital  spoke  against  it  with  much 
eloquence,  *  It  does  not,'  the  coni 
notable,  de  Montmorency  said  ta 
him,  '  become  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe,  to  give  your  ppiniona 
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on  matters  of  war/  *  It  is  true/ 
replies  I'Hopital,  •  that  we  are  ig- 
norant ot  the  art  of  war  5  yet  we 
may  know  wiien  u  is  wi^e  or  pro-  ^ 
dent  to  decliare  U.*  Rut>  while 
I'Hopital  protected  the  Huguenots 
against  oppreKsion ;  he  blame4  thetr 
occasional  indiscretions  and  cxces-seK, 
9nd  that  republican  spirit,  with 
which,  in  his.  AvU  Aux  Refugics, 
they  afterwards  reproached  by  Bay!e. 

•'  A  short  account  of  the  Edicts  of 
Pnciticaiion,  as  they  are  called  by 
ths  French  historians  of  those  times, 
will  shew  the  address  and  wisdom 
of  rHopital's  counsels  in  favour  of 
religious  freedom,  and  tbeir^good 
effect.  fDaniei,  Hist,  de  France, 
An.  1561,  1 562,  1563,  Esprit  de 
la  Ligne,  liv.  I.  II.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1561  an  edict  was 
published,  by  his  advice,  by  wiiicb 
the  king  directed  that  all  persons, 
^who  had  been  imprisoned  for  their 
religion,  should  be  set  free ;.  and 
enjoined  all  the  njagist rates  of  his 
kingdom  to  restore,  to  the  lawful 
proprietors,  all  the  rea)  and  personal 
proj)erty  of  which  they  bad  been 
deprived  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
ligicus  principles,  tie  exhorted  all 
his  subjects  to  conform  to  the  rites 
and  usages  of  the  national  church, 
ai/d  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death 
on  aU,  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
supporting  the  interests  of  religion, 
should  disturb  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. 

*'  Finding  this  ordonnance  was 
not  a  sufficient  protection  to  the 
Calvinists,  his  niajcsly,  in  the  fol- 
lowing April,  caused  another  or- 
donnance to  be  promulgated,  by 
which  he  revived  all  the  salutary 
provisions  of  the  former  edict,  and 
forbade  all  his  subjects  to  revile  one 
stnother  with  the  odious  appellation 
of  Papist  aud  Huguenot ;  he  for- 
bade ti^em  to  assemble  iu  bodies^  or 


to,  make  domiciliary  visits,  onder 
the  pretence  of  discovering  religious 
practice*  contrary  to  law;  and  he 
recalled  to  the  kingdom  all  who  had 
been  forced  to  quit  it  in  conge- 
quence  of  any  law  against  the  Cal- 
vinists, and  who  were  wiUipg  to 
conform  externally  to  the  catholic 
religion.  Those  who  *^ould  not 
submit  to  those  regnlations,  had  li- 
berty to  siell  their  property,  and 
quit  the  kingdom. 

"  People  were  divided  in  their  sen- 
timents 00  these  edicts  : — ^l^o  tran- 
quil I  ise  the  public  mind  on  them, 
I'Hopital  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
refer  them  to  the  parliament  of  Pa- 
ris. The  meeting  was  h«-ld  in  July 
1562,  and  was  very  solemn:  the 
king,  the  queen-moihcr,  and  the 
principal  nobility,  attended  it.  The 
chancellor  opened  the  assembly  by 
a  wise  and  conciliatory  discourse : 
'  We  are  not  met,*  he  said,  'to 
discuss  points  of  doctrine.  Tlie  only 
subject  of  our  discussion  is,  what 
are  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  dissendqns^  which  the  diflfer- 
ence  of  religious  opinion  occasions 
in  the  state  -,  and  to  put  nn  end  to 
the  licentioasness  and  rebellion  of. 
which  it  hath  hitherto  proved  a  con- 
tinued source.'  The  assembly  ^t» 
split  into  three  parties :  the  first 
parly  contended  that  the  edicts 
against  the  protcstants  should  b« 
wholly  suspended  till  a  ijatiooal 
councill  should  be  called;  the  se- 
cond contended  that  all  HuguenoW 
should  be  capitally  punished  j  and 
the  third  contended  that  the  cogni- 
zance of  heresy  should  be  assigned 
to  the  bishops,  and  that  a  severe 
punishment,  but  short  o(  death, 
should  be  enacted  against  Hugne- 
nots  who  should  assemble,  even 
peaceably,  for  their  religiotu  wor- 
ship. The  second  of  these  opinloni 
had  very  few  votes :  the  chanoellrtf 
strcDuoitfljr 
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streDOQUsly  supported  tbe  first ;  but 
tlkc  third  opinion  was  carried 
against  him  by  a  majority  of  three 
Yotefti  He  contended  that,  on  such 
a  question,  to  small  a  majority  was 
a  defeat;  and  that  no  one  could 
say  that  it  did  not  make  further  de- 
liberation necessary.  But  the  j-arti- 
aans  of  the  measure  declared  that  it 
was  regularly  carried,  and  pressed 
for  its  execution 

"  L*H6pital,  however,  was  steady 
in  his  views.  The  queen-nMiiher,  by 
hi«»  advice,  addressed  to  the  pope  a 
Icitrr,  strongly  pointing  out  the  ex- 
pediency i}i  conciliatory  measures ; 
hlie  entreated  hiui  to  look  with 
compassion  on  those  who  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  sepcrated  from 
bin)  on  religiou«^  points.  '  They  are 
not/  said  the  queen,  *  the  anabap- 
tists of  Munsler,  or  libertines  ;  ihey 
believe  the  twelve  articles  of  the 
<;reed.  Many  ^Krsons  of  pif  ty  think 
that,  in  condrscensi^n  to  their  weak- 
ness, ihey  should  be  permitted  to 
liave  churches  without  images ;  to 
<'mit  some  cert-monies  in  the  adnii- 
ni'iiration;  of  the  sacraments  j  to 
communicate  under  both  kindtt  ;  to 
celebrate  the  divine  service  in  the 
language  of  the  country;  and  a!l 
t^is,  they  say,  may  be  done,  with- 
out any  innovation  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  or  it*  hierarchy^  a«id 
without  any  watit  of  submission  to 
the  '  sovereign  pontiff.' — But  tlie 
siiggestious  of  the  queci^-ujother 
were  not  attended  to  by  the  pope. 

"  TUe  chaocellor*s  ntxt  measure 
was  to  prevail  oii  the  king  to  cr.ll  an 
assembly  of  the  notables.  It  ci>n- 
fti«ited  of  the  principal  officer's  of 
state,  deputies .  from  every  parlia- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  many 
of  the  most  respectable  magistrates. 
The  assembly  met  in  January  1562. 
The  chancellor  addressed  the  mem.- 
bers  of  it  in  a  speech  of  great  good 


sense  and    eloquence*    He   called 
their  attention,  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  Calvinists,  their    number  and 
strength.     He  showed  the  injustice 
and  impolicy  of  those,  who  wished 
the  king  t;o  put  himself  at  tbe  head 
of  one  party  of  his  subjects,  and  ta 
establish  peace  by  the  destruction 
of  the  other.  '  In  such  a  war,  where 
is  the  king  to  find  his   soldiers  ? 
Among  ins  subjects.  Against  whom 
is  he  10  lead  th^m  ?     Against  hi« 
subjects.     A  triumph  and  a  defeat 
is  equally  the  destruction  of  his  sub- 
jects.    I   abandon    to  theologian s^ 
controversies  on  religion  ;  our  busi- 
ness is  not  to  ej^tablish  articles  of 
faith,   but  to    regulate    the    state. 
Without  being  a  catholic,  a  person 
may  be  a  good  subject.     1  see  no 
reason   why  one  is  not   to  live  in 
peace  with  those,  who  do  not  ob- 
serve the  same  r^-ligious  ccre*moni<f 
as  ourselves.*  The  majoriry  of  \oices 
was  in   favour  of  toleration  ;  and 
the  king  published  an  etltct  in  tiTO 
following  Janu;«ry,   which  order*  d 
the   Huguenots   to  restore  to  the 
catholics   the  churches  and  other 
property  which    they    had    tikcn 
ir«)m  them  ;  and,  on  that  condition, 
gave  the  Huguenots  ample  tolera- 
tion, except  that  it  prohibUed  their 
holding  their  assemblies  within  the 
prccii'cts  of  any  walled  town.    The 
public  n)ind,  however,  was  in  tre 
great  a  f«fiment  to^)c  immediately 
tranquillized    by     \\^     provisionK;^ 
however,  wise  or  salutary,  of  this 
cKiict :  and,   soon  aft»*r  its  promul- 
saiion,  4in   event,   called    by    the 
trench  historians  the  mas-^acre  of 
Vassy,  (the  jxiriiculars  of  v.lnch  are 
foreign    to    the    subject  of    these 
pages),   toak   place,   which  threw 
tjac  parlies  into  open  civil  war  j  but, 
by  the  incessant  exertion  of  rH6- 
pital,   peace    was    m^de    bets^cea 
them;  and  tbe  ground  of  it  was, 
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an  edict  of  the  month  of  March  in 
the  same  year,  by  which  aknoit  a 
general  liberty  ot  holding  th^ir  re- 
ligious assecnbiies  io  any  place  they 
should  think  proper  was  conferred 
on  the  Caivinists ;  and  they  were 
declared  to  be  good  subjects  to  bis 
majesty. 

f*  Such  were  the  salutary  effects 
of  toleration,  that  the  political  adven*- 
tiirers  among  the  leaders  of  the  Cai- 
vinists could  not  conceal  the  vexa- 
tion which  the  edict  gave  them. 
•  This  single  stroke  of  a  pen,*  they 
said,  *  is  the  ruin  of  more  of  our 
churches  than  armies  would  have 
destroyed  vx  ten  years. 

«'  The  salutary  effects  of  the 
edict  we^e  immediately  observed. 
The  insurgents  return^  to  their 
dutyi  and  catholics  and  protestants 
vied  in  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to 
theu:  royal  master,  and  in  zeal  for 
his  service.  Tiie  English  having 
taken  the  town  of  H^vre,  the  king 
and  queen-mother  proceeded  in  per- 
son to  the  .siege.  '  They;  were  re- 
ceived with  acclamations  of  joy. 
On  one  occasion,  the  chancellor  re- 
marked to  them  the  ardour  and  bra- 
very of  the  troops  in  mounting  a 
breach :— '  Which  of  them/  he 
asked  the  monarch,  '  are  your 
catholic,  which  your  protestant  sub- 
jects? Which  among  the  troops 
nrhom  you  behold  are  your  bravest 
soldiers,  your  best  servants  ?  All 
are  equally  brtf  e  and  good.  This 
is  the  effect  df^the  edict,  so  much 
blamed  by  some  I  See  how"  it  re- 
unites the  royal  family }  restores  to 
OS  our  brothers,  our  relations  and 
fiiends ;  it  leads  us  out,  hand  in 
hamd,  against  our  common  enemy  ^~ 
and  makes  him  feel  how  respecta- 
ble we  are  for  virtue  and  power, 
when  united  among  ourselves.* 

"  The  triumphof  Hopital  was  now 
oompleto-:  kit  some  years  after  this 


event,  the  troubles  of  France  agaia 
broke  out.-  The  hittofy  of  them 
does  not  belong  to  these  pages. 
Afcer  thirty-five  years  of  civil  war, 
with  all  its  horrors,  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1598,  restored  peace  to 
the  distracted  nation }  and  the 
catholics  remarked  that  the  terms 
of  it  were  uMich  more  favoursble 
to  the  Caivinists  than  those  given 
to  them  by  the  edict  of  March  1563, 
for  whioh  TH^pital  had  been  so 
greatly  blamed. 

''  An  important  event  in  the 
public  life  of  i'H6pital  is  the  <ippo- 
sition  which  he  gave  to  thjs  recep- 
tion of  the  Council  df  TrooC  is 
France.  —  The  leading  distiiictioa 
between  protestants  and  cathotials 
that»  in  matters  of  religion,  the  pro^ 
testant  acknowledges  no  law  bat 
that  of  the  icripmres,  no  inter* 
preter,  but  his  own  conscience ;  the 
catholic  acknowledges  the  Scrip- 
tures, and,  in  addition  to  tliero,  t 
body  of  traditionary  law,  and  re* 
ceives  both  Scripture  and  traditioR 
under  the  authority  and  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  church.  It 
follows,  that  in  all  matters  of  doubt 
the  catliolics  refer  the  question  to 
the  church  j  and  generally,  in  con- 
cerns of  moment,  the  pastors  of  ths 
church  assemble  to  consult  and  de- 
cide upon  them.  When  only  the 
pastors  of  a-particular  tcrritoiy  s** 
semble,  the  assembly,  as  the  ca« 
happens,  is  called  a  provincial,  or  s 
national  council ;  when  all  the  ps*- 
tors  of  Christendom  are  sommoDci 
to  it,  it  is  called  a  general  or  ceca^ 
menical  council. 

*'  In  an  early  stage  of  the  Be* 
formation,  the  expediency  of  »* 
sembling  such  a  council  was  sensi- 
bly felt.  After  many  delays  it  ^' 
assembled  in  1543^  at  Trent,  a  towa 
on  the  confines  of  Gerroanf,  bj| 
did  not  hold  its  first  fitting  tiU  ^ 
b^ioiUDC 
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beginning  6f  the  year  1546.  From 
Tivnt  it  was  transferred  to'Bologna, 
but  returned  to  Treat ;  and,  with 
several  interruptions,  continued  its 
sittings  in  that  ^-^iiy  till  its  conclu- 
sion in  1564.  J^W  its  doctrinal  de- 
cisiona  have  been  received,  without 
any  qualificaiion,  by  every  catholic 
state  'of  Christendom ;  but  several 
states  objected  to  some  of  its  deci- 
sions in  matters  of  discipline.  It 
ipet  DO  where  with  more  resistance 
than  in  France.  L*B6pital  wa«  at 
the  head  of  those,  who  opposed  the 
unqualified  acceptance  of  it.  >  He 
thou^t,  that  in  some  matters  of 
discipline,  greater  conqessions  should 
jbe  made  to  protestanis;  that  in 
other  points  of  discipline,  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  trenched  on  the 
acknowledged  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  church  of  France ;  and 
that  in  some  there  was  an  express, 
and  in  others  an  implied,  admission 
of  the  right  of  the  church  to  tem- 
poral power.  The  mo$t  strenuous 
and  powerful  advocate  for  its  recep- 
tion was  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  ; 
and  warm  discussions  upon  it  took 
place  between  him  and  TH^pital. 
One  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
latter  objected  to  its  reception  was 
that  it  would  irritate  the  Huguenots^ 
and  probabl)^  produce  a  civil  war. 
The  cardinal^  appearing  not  to  be 
struck  with  this  objection,  TH^pi- 
tal  pointed  out  to  him,  with  great 
eloquence,  the  borron  of  the  late 
vars:  '  Are  we,'  he  boldly  asked 
the  purpled  prelate,  '  to  be  indiffe- 
rent to  these  scenes  of  carnage  and 
blood  ?  Are  we  to  consider  them 
as  ttifies  ?  If  all  who  ^dvise  mea- 
sures leading  to  war  were  thcmselres 


obliged  to  fight  in  (he  ranks,  the 
advocates  of  war  would  not  be  nu- 
merous.** His  opinion  partially  pre- 
vailed. In  all  doctrinal  points,  the 
authority  of  the  council  was  admit- 
ted in  France,  universally  and  with- 
out any  qualification ;  in  matters 
of  mere  ecclesiastical  discipline,  it 
bends  occasionally  to  the  discipline 
of  the  church  of  France;  where  it 
affects  temporal  power,  it  has  no 
weight. 

'^  In  the  different  atmospheres  of 
Venice  and  Rome,  the  history  of 
the  council  of  Trent  has  been  writr 
ten  by  the  celebrated  Fra.  Paolo,  (the 
translation  of  whose  work,  with 
notes,  by  Dr.  Courayer,  is  more  va- 
lued than  the  original),  and  by  car-  ^ 
dinal  Pallavicini.  The  cardinal  does 
not  dissemble  that  some  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  council,  were  at- 
tended with  intrigues  and  passion, 
and  that  their  effects  were  ^visible 
in  various  incidents  of  the  council ; 
but  he  contends  that  there  wasaH 
unanimity  in  all  points  whichl^- 
lated  to  doctrine,  or  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners ;  and  Dr.  Cou- 
rayer, in  the  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion, concedes  that,  '  in  wlwt  re- 
garded discipline,  several  excellent 
regulations  were  made,  according 
to  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  church  / 
and  observes,  that  *  though  all  the 
disorders  were  not  reformed  by  the 
council,  yet,  if  we  set  aside  preju- 
dice, we  may  with  truth  acknow- 
ledge, they  are  infinitely  less  than 
they  were  before.*  The  classical  ' 
purity  and  severe  simplicity  of  the 
style'  in  >*hich  the  decrees  cf  the 
council  are  expressed  are  univer* 
sally  admired. 
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Last  VitAiis  and  Deati^  of  thb  Caadxkal  Dt  VHcFi'tia^, 
[From  the  same  J 


"  \Tt  T^E  have  endeavoured  iopre- 
VV  ^ent  onr  readers  with  a 
lihorl  virw  of  the  leading  principles 
by  which  1  H6pital  wa-«  guided  in 
the  discharge  of  his  high  office  j  it 
remains  to  mention  his  fall  from 
jH)wer.  We  have  said,  that  he  re- 
sisted the  cardinal  of  l^orraine  on 
the  gfenl  question  of  the  reception 
of  the  Council  of  Tr(^nt  in  Fraiice, 
and  that  hit*  resistance  wns  success- 
ful. This  was  m:ver  forgiven  by 
the  hoose  of  Guise:  the  princes  of 
It  determined  on  tlie  chancellor's 
removal ;  but  he  was  so  much  es- 
teemed and  loved  by  the  king,  the 
que«n-mother,  and  the  qreat  body 
of  the  nation,  that  the  Guisesdid 
r.oi  venture  to  take  the  J^eals  from 
him  ;  find  therefore,  by  their  conti-. 
nual  opposition  to  his  measures, 
conjpeiled  him  to  le^'igh  them.  He 
thtin  icliied  to  his  country  house  at 
Vignay. 

**  He  had  always  cultivated  the 
Muses  :  several  of  his  Poetical  Epis- 
lle*?  have  reached  us.  Considering 
then)  as  literary  compoM lions,  their 
un pretend ingj  shnplicity  is  their 
greatest  ri>erit :  but  tliey  show  such 
real  dignity  of  character,  they 
breathe  no  pure  a  spirit  of  virtue, 
and  are  full  of  such  excellent  senti- 
nients  of  public  nnd  private  worth, 
that  they  wUl  always  be  read  with 
pleasure. 


*'  They  are  particularly  femark- 
able  for    the  perfect  lessons  to  bo 
found  in  th&m  of  complete  religioui 
toleration,   atid    it  adds   much  ta 
their  mefit  in  this  respect,  that,  in 
those  days,  religious  toleration  was 
a   virtue  very  little  known — **Itii 
a  folly,'   THopital  observes  in  one 
of  them  (lib.  vi.  p.  290),  "  to  sup- 
pose!, tiiat  you  can  destroy  by  force^ 
ine  divisions  which  subsist  among 
ns.     You  may  put  (o  death  some  of 
the    innovators;    the   consequenco 
will  only  be,  that  the   land,  ferti- 
lized by  their  blood,  will  produces 
thousand  others.    You  may  prevent 
them,   for  a  time,  from  asscrabling 
in  their  temples;  but,  by  thus  con- 
centrating the  fire,  you  only  give  it 
more  activity,  when  it  finds  a  rent: 
an  explosion  must  take  place,  and 
a  general  conflagration,  the  flamet 
of  which  may  touch  the  very  skies^ 
will  then  ensue.     This  kind,  of  re- 
medy does  not  suit  the  evils,  under 
which   we  labour.  .  Does  not  the 
founder  of  our  religion  enjoin  us  to 
love  peace,  to  refi^in  from  violence . 
Did  he  ever  intimidate  afiy  one  bf 
acts  of  violence  ?     Did  he  not  con- 
stantly endeavour  to  gain  hearts  to 
him  by  the  meekness  of  his  words? 
What  can  the  sword  do  to  the  mind . 
it  may  force  the  tongue  to  be  siJcnt, 
or  perhaps  to  utter  untruth ;  but 
Ibc    internal    sQatioaeat  will  re^ 
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Vi'Aiti,  and,  wben  the  danger  is 
over,  will  burst  fonh  with  double 
force/ 

"    He  blamed  both  parties  : — 

*  The  Uugucnots*  he  ssrys,  '  have 
defiled  the  sanctuirj'  with  ihe  blood 
of*piifsts3  they  have  violated  the 
tordbs  of  the  dead.  But  have  the 
catholics  been  guilty  of  no  crime  ? 
—War,  cruel  war,  has  perverted 
every  heart.  The  fear  of  God  has 
disappeared  from  the  world  j  yet 
every  army  professes  to  fight  for  his 
cause  !* 

"  From  these  scenes  of  blood  and 
carnage, ,  his    muse    often    fled. — 

*  Health,'  he  exclaims  in  another 
rpistle,  '  health  to  the  dear  friends, 
whp,  quitting  the  roads  to  great 
towns  and  splendid  castles,  come  to 
▼isit  me  in  my  humble  retreat.  The 
luxury,  the  amusements  of  the  capi- 
tal, they  don*t  expect  to  meet  with  • 
there ;  the  smallness  of  my  fields 
iocs  not  enable  mc  to  treat  them 
•umptuoQsly. — But,  all  I  have,  they 
muy  all  command.'  He  proceeds 
to  boast  of  '  his  sheep,  his  lambs, 

*  his  milk,  his  fruit,  his  nuts,  ^nd 
his  wlnr,  made  under  his  wife's  own 
care ;  the  hares  they  might  hunt, 
the 'birds  they  iright  slioot.'  He 
Iiints^lo  them,  however,  that  the 
situation  of  the  domain,  to  which 
he  invites  them,  whs  not  very  beau- 
tiful :  he  tells  them  that  they  were 
not  to  look  for  extensive  prospects, - 
or  even  for  a  crystal  gtrrr4m  j  all  his 
-water,  he  sa'ys,  come  from  aw^ell. 
—But,  '  Spariam,  quam  naclus  sis, 

*  orna;— Sparta  has  fallen  to  my 
'  lot,  and  I  must  make  the  best  of 

*  her; 

"  His  expressions  on  his  fall  frgm 
power  arc  those  of  dignity  and 
conscious  rectitude.  '  No  I  my 
dear  friend  !*  thus  he  writes  to  the 
president  de  Thou^  *  I  am  not  con- 
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quered  !  I  have  wkhdrawn  from 
the  administration  of  the  public 
concerns ,-  but  I  did  not  give  up  my 
post  through  cowardice.  As  long 
as  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  my  king 
or  country,  no  danger  alarmed  me  -, 
I  endured  every  thing.  But  aban- 
doned by  all,  both  the  king  and 
the  queen-mother  being  terrified 
from  the  support  of  me,  I  retired, 
with  a  sigh  for  my  unhappy  coun- 
try. How  contentedly  should  I 
die,  if  I  could  behold  my  king  rc« 
stored  to  his  just  prerogatives,  aqd 
peace  and  liberty  i;estorcd  to  my 
fellow  subjects!  My  own  career 
draws  to  its  end,  my  tenth  lustre 
verges  to  its  close.  The  world  to 
come  should  now  be  my  only  care.' 
He  speaks  of  his  general  conduct  in 
life  with  modesty,  and  appeals,  with 
confidence,  to  the  judgment  of  it 
by  posterity  j  yet  he  wishes"  it  bet- 
ter known,  what  violence  he  had 
to  combat,  what  artifices  to  conteiul 
with.  *  If  thoseswere  fully  known. 
It  would  be  wondered  that  I  was 
not  sooner  overpowered/  He  re- 
joices that  he  had  persevered  to  the 
cnj. 

*'  He  foresaw  that  the  peace, 
which  preceded  the  massacre  ou 
Si.  Bartholomew's  day,  would  not 
be  of  long  duration.  He  narrowly 
e-icaped  being  among  its  victims- 
One  of  the  few  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Charles  the  ninth,  which 
can  be  related  with  any  praise,  is 
the  attachment  which  he  showed  to 
l'H6pital.  During  the  massacre  on 
St.  Bartholomew's-day,  he  sent  a 
troop  of  hoi^'se  to  protect  I'Hopitai 
from  outrasfcj  and  in  the  last  ill- 
ness of  rnSpital,  he  and  tb^quceii-^ 
mother  sent  him  a  mcssuge  of  great 
kindness,  witli  an  assurance  that 
they  would  provide  for  hh  grand- 
childreo. 

C  L'H^ptal 
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"  L'H6pltal  survived  bis  retire- 
ment from  office  about  four  years ; 
and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartbolo-. 
mew*s day  some  months.  That  horrid 
event  embittered  all  his  hours  :  '  I 
have  lived/  he  says,  in  a  letter 
written  soon  after  it,  *  J  have  lived 
too  lopg !    I    have  seen,   what   I 

.  could  not  have  believed,  a  young 
prince  of  an  excellent  natural 
character,  change,  in  a  moment, 
from  a  mild  king  to  a  ferocious 
tyrant.  Those  were  not  the  man- 
ners of  the  ancient  kings :  they 
were  too  fond  of  war  j  but  they 
made  it  openly.  No  prospect  of 
.advantage  would  have  induced 
them  to  break  a  peace,  which 
they  bad  solemnly  sworn  to  ob- 
serve. But  we  have  been  corrupted 
by  our  neighbours ;  our  manners  are 
changed. 

"  The  office  of  chancellor  had 
not  added  to  liis  fortune.  The 
small  provision,  which  be  should 
Jeave  behind  him,  for  bis  grand- 
children, afflicted  his  last  moments. 
He  was  sensible  of  the  kind  assur- 
ances which  he  received  from  the 
king  and  queen -mother ;  but  he 
foresaw,  that,  if  they  had  the  will, 
the  circumstances  of  the  times 
"yvould  deprive  them  of  the  means 
of  giving  them  eli'cct. 

'*  In  the  life  of  the  conrliable 
Je  Montmorrncy,  Branl6me  insert^ 
the  will  of  ri:6pital  :  It  is  very  in- 
tercstiujj. 

"  It  contains  a  short  statement 
Qf  the  principal  events  of  his  life. 
He  particularly  mentions  bis  ap- 
pointment to  the  olhce  of  chancel- 
lor ;  '  I  soon  found,'  be  proceeds, 
'  that  I  had  to  do  with  persons  as 
enterprising  as  they  were  powerful, 
who  preferred  violence  to  coimcil 

'  and  prudenc«,.    They  almost  dis- 


placed the  queen  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  government ;    and  they 
forced  the  king  of  Navarre  into  a 
war.     it  was  ever  my  opinion,  that 
nothing  is  so  destructive  to  a  statt 
as  a  civil  war  ;  and  that  peace,  al« 
most  on  any  terms,  is  preferable  to 
it.    The  advocates  fpr  war  stirred 
up  all  ranks  against  me  ; — nobility, 
princes,  magistrates  and  judgesj  aod 
by  thtir  cabals  prevailed  over  me. 
Thus  they    ruined    the   king  and 
kingdom.     We  saw*,  what  I  cannot 
mention  without  tears,  fordgn  sol- 
diers sporting  with  our  lives  and 
property,  while  those^   who  should 
have   been  the  first  tof  defend  us 
against  them,  were  the  first  to  lead 
them  on.    Finding  I  bad  no  longet 
the  means  of  resisting  them,  I  re- 
tired.    My  last  pra}*er  to  the  king 
and  queen-mother  was,  that,  siocc 
they   had   resolved   to     break  the 
peace,  and  ta  make  war  on  those, 
with  wbom,  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore,   they  were  conceiting- mea- 
sures of  i>eace,   they  would,  whra 
the  first  thirst  for  carnage  and  blood 
was  satisfied,  and  before  -the  state 
was    brought  to  the  last  stage  of 
ruin,  embrace  the  earliest  occasion 
that  offered  of  making  peace.    It 
broke  my  heart  to  see  the  young 
king  and  ,his  brother   taken  firora 
me,  when  they  stood  most  in  need 
of  my   councils.,    I  take  God  and 
bis  angels  to  witness,  tbat  nothing 
has  bet^n  so  dear  to  me  as  ifiy  king 
a;id  country.    The  good  of  reiisiioR 
served  as  a  pretence  for  my  removal : 
its  real  cause  was,  tbat  those  whose 
cabals  removed   me,   felt,  that  so 
long    as   I   remained    in   office,  I 
would  not  permit  the  king's  edicts 
to  b9  trifled  with,   his  finances  to 
.be  dilapidated,  or  the  fohuncs  of 
his  subjects  to  be  plundered.'    He 
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designing  to   intimate  by    it,  that 
rH6pita4  had  seen  the  light^^  but 
turned  his  back  to  it»  and  left  it 
for  others  to  follow.     His  uniform 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Huguenou,  his  niarry^. 
ing  his  daughter   to  a  Huguenot, 
her  subsequent  eonverslon  lo  Cal- 
yinism,  and  there  not  being. found 
a   single  expression  of   regret,   at 
any  of  the*^  circumstances,  in  his 
poems,  which  are  full  of  domestic 
details,  favour  this  supposition.   On 
the  other  hand^  when  the  cardinal 
of  Ferara  was  sent  by   the  pope, 
as  his   ambassador    to    France,  in 
1562,  one  object  of    his    mission 
was  to  procure  the  removal  of  tho 
chancellor   on   the  ground   of  his 
supposed  Calvinism  ^    but,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  cardinal  Borromeo, 
he  mentioDs,    that    '  it  would  be 
impossible  to  fix  on  THdpital  the 
imputation  of  heresy ;   as  he  wa« 
seen  regularly  at  mass,  at  confes- 
sion,  arid    at    communion.     The 
cardinal  adds,  that  when  he  nien- 
tioned   the  matter    to  the  queen* 
mother  she  would  not  hear  of  it ; 
all    these    imputations,     she    said^ 
were    the    work  of    a   few.  indi- 
viduals interested  in  his  removal/ 
Most  assuredly,  his  support  of  the 
Jesuits  against  the  parliament  doe« 
not  favour  the  notion  of  his  being 
a   Calvinist;  and  it  is  observable, 
that  under  Henry  the  fourth,  one 
of  his  grandsons  was  archbishop 
of  Aix. 


then  proceeds  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty. 

"  '  L'H6pital,'  says  BrantAme, 
was  the  greatest,  worthiest,,  and 
most  learned  chancellor,  that  was 
ever  known  in  France.  His  large 
white  beard,  pale  ceuntenance,  aus- 
tere manner,  made  all  who  saw 
him  think  they  beheld  a  true  por- 
trait of  St.  Jerome ;  he  was  called 
St.  Jerome  by  the  courtiers.  All 
orders  of  men  fiearcd  him ;  particu- 
larly the  members  of  the  courts  of 
justice  5  and*  when,  he  examined 
them  on  their  lives,  their  discharge 
of  their  duties,  their  capacities,  or 
their  knowledge,  and  particularly, 
when  he  examined  candidates  for 
ofiices,  and  found  them  deficient, 
he  made  them  feel  it.' 

'* '  He  was  profoundly  versed  in 
polite  learning,  very  eloquent,  and 
an  excellent  poet.  His  'severity 
was  never  ill-natured  j  he  made 
•  due  allowance  for  ^le  imperfections 
of  human  nature;  was  always 
equal  and  always  firm.  After  his 
death,  his  very  enemies  acknow-  ^ 
ledged  that  he  was  the  greatest 
magistrate  whom  France  had 
known,  and  that  they  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  such  another.' 

"  He  died  at  Vignay,  on  the 
I3ih  of  March  1573. 

^'.  Both  catholics  and  protestants 
reproached  him  with  being  a  con- 
cealed protestant.  Theodore  Beza 
caused  an  engraving  of  him  to  be 
made,  and  a  lantern  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  it,  fastened  to  his  back ; 
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[from  Mr.  Berringion*s  Literary  History  of  Ihe  Middle  Aget.) 


••  /CONTEMPORARY,  or  near. 

^y'  ly  contemporary  with' these 
liges  of  the  beptar.chy,  was  6ede» 
who  from  his  superior  learning  and 
admirable  virtues^  received  in  his 
lifetime  t!he  appellation  of  Venerable. 
He  was  bora  in  the  county  Palatine 
^  Darham,  within  the  domain  of 
two     neighbouring     monasteries  *, 
under  the    superiors  of  which  he 
was    educated     fhrni    his   earliest 
youths    and    where^    becoming    a 
monk^  he  liviid,  taught,  and  died. 
Hit  firsi.  instructor  was  the  abbot 
Bennet  ^iscop,  the  interpreter  of 
Theodore,  when  he  first  came  into 
England ;  and   who  had   probably 
im&bed  a  love  of  letters  from  his 
lectures  and  conversation.  The  pro- 
ficiency ^f  Bede  in  all  the  branches 
of  learning,  and  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  was  certainly  con- 
siderable, and  while  we  admire  his 
acquirements,   we   are  inclined  to 
suppose    that    thtre  were    others, 
amongst  his  brethren,  pursL^d  the 
same  course^;  and  that  the  late  pri- 
mate and  his  African  friend   had 
bt-en  beien  able  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  ihe  benefi- 
cial effects  of  which  wf.re  extensive- 
ly diffused.     The  continued  inter- 
course with  Rome,  among  a' people 
emerging  from    barbarism,    would 
•crvc  to  animate  curiosity,  and  to 
multiply  the  competitors  for  intel- 
lectual   distinction.        Bede    thus 
speaks  of  hiiiisclf ;    '*  My  life  was 
spent  within   the  precincts  of  the 
same  monastery^  devoted  to  the  me- 


ditation of  the  dif  ipe  word  j  and 
where,  in  the  observance  of  conven* 
tual  discipline  and  the  songs  of  ibe 
chdir,  it  was  ever  pleasing  to  me  to 
iearn,  to  teach,  or  to  write.*  He 
adds,  that  his  days  were  passed  in 
these  occupations  till  he  arrived  at 
the  age  of  fifty-nine;  and  be  gi?« 
a  list  of  the  various  works  which  he 
compiled. 

"  The  fame  of  the  Saxon  monk, 
before  he  had  reached  bis  thirtiedi 
year,    had    penetrated    to    dutaat 
countries;    and    Pope   Sergius  re- 
cjuested  that  be  might  be  sent  ta 
confer  with  him  in  some  pressing 
exigencies   of    the    church.     But 
Bede  did  not  quit  his  cell.    It  wai 
a  subject  of  astonishment  that  such 
treasures  of  science  should  be  found 
'*  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  globe.'' 
The  superiors  of  these  nortbera  coa- 
vents,  indeed,  sceni  themselves  to 
have  been  men  of  talents.    They 
collected  books,  improved  ihe  style  of 
architecture,  and  were  the  first  who 
made  use  of  glass  in  the  construc- 
tion of  windows.    So  says  the  his- 
torian..   Engaged  in  such  society, 
and  interested  by  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  Bt^de  might  naturally  prefer  tha 
calm  seclusion  of  his  monastery  to 
the  more  brilliant  attractions  of  s 
journey  to  Rome.     The  number  of 
bis  pupils  was  besides  ^rcat;  and 
he  attended  to  their  Instmclion  to 
his  dying  hour,  solving  difficultitfi 
and  proppsing  questions   for  their 
exercise.     His  last  labour  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  gospel  of  St.  Jchih 
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'whicb,  for  the  improvement  of  those 
Mrho  were  little  versed  in  Latin,  be 
expounded  in  the  Saxon  tongue. 
Bcde  died  in  JS5, 

"  U  th«>  fame  of  such  a  master  at- 
tracted many  scholar**  we  might 
naturally  expect  a  succession  of  men 
of  learning ;  and  an  increased  diffu-; 
«ioQ  of  knowledge.  But  the  hnto- 
rian  whom  £  have  quoted,  and 
•who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  obsenes: 
*  with  Bcde  was  buried  almost  the 
entke  knowledge  of  events  down  to 
our  own  limes.  No  Englishman, 
emulous  of  his  learning,  or  pleased 
with  his  elegance,  was  anxious  to 
follow  his  steps.  •  Some,  not  alto« 
gether  void  of  letters,  passed  their 
days  without  leaving  any  record  of 
their  talents;  others,  not  masters  of 
the  first  elements,  indulged  in  a 
torpid  sloth.  Thus  the  indolent 
were  succeeded  by  a  race  still  hiore 
indolent  than  thry;  and  for  a  long 
period^  llie  love  of  letters  was  no 
where  to  be  found.  Of  this  what 
stronger  evidence  can  be  demanded, 
than  the  lines  of  the  contemptible 
epitaph  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of 
Bede? 

Presbyter  hie  Bcda,  etc. 

"  '  In  the  monasteiy,  which  was, 
while  he  lived,  justly  deemed  the 
school  of  general  science,  could  no 
one  be  found  qualified  to  celebrate 
the  praises  of  his  master,  in  lan- 
{^uage  more  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject ?• 

''Since  that  time  more  justice 
has  been  done  to  the  memory  of 
Bede,  and  more  elegant  Latinity  has 
l>cen  employed  if}  his  encomium. 
Amongst  his  panegyrists,  the  moiik 
of  Malmesbur}',  whilst  dwelling 
with  admiration  on  the  number  and 
character  of  his  Works,  hesitates  not 
'to  %iY  ihat  '  heaven  bad'  encircled 


his  mind  with  copious  streams  of 
inspiration.'  The  works  tbemselvo9 
contain  the  least  ambiguous  testi- 
mony of  their  value.  They  are,  ccr* 
tainly^  numerous,  and  on  various 
subjects  j  evinciug  extensive  read* 
in<!5  an  unbounded  range  of  curi- 
osity) unwearied  industry 3  and 
great  facility  of  cottiposiiion.  But 
judicious  selection  J  nice  discrimina* 
tion,  or  critical  exactness,  are  not  to 
be  expected;  when,  whatever  might 
be  the  subject,  sacred,  or  profane, 
the  highest  proof  of  talents  and  of 
erudi;ion  was  supposed  to  be  fur- 
nished by  a  promiscuous  accanaula* 
tion  of  opinions  and  authorities. 
Hence  the  commentaries  of  Bedc  oa 
the  Scriptures  are  formed  of  extracts 
from  the  fathers  3  and  his  philosophy 
flowed  frpm  a  borrowed  sourco. 
The  Ecclcsiastlcar  History  of  Eng- 
Imd  in  five  books,  from  the  coming 
of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  year  7ji,  is 
his  only  work  which  is  now  read. 
He  candidly  cites  the  authorities, 
on  which  his  narrative  rests,  and  as 
these  were  sometimes  oral,  they 
might  be  fallacious;  but  no  better 
could  be  found.  The  credulity  of 
Bede  is  seen  lu  the  admission  of 
idle  tales  into  a  history,  which  in 
other  respects  merits  the  highest 
praise.  For  iny  part  I  should  la- 
ment, ha'd  the  historian  of  those 
times  been  guided,  in  the  selection 
of  his  materials,  by  a  more  discrimi- 
nating scepticism;  for  we  should 
have  wanted  a  just  transcript  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived;  and  might 
even  have  doubled  the  authenticity 
of  the  composition.  As  it  is,  we 
see  what  was  at  that  period  the 
superstitious  character  of  our  an- 
cestors; and  in  the  historian  we 
behold  a  man,  endowed  with  grea^ 
talents,  and  possessed  of  extraor- 
dinary erudition,  but  in  those  habits 
of  his  mind— in  which  virtue  was 
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not  concerned — not  less  weak  nor 
credulous  than  his  contemporaries. 
Such  is  sonietirats  the  lot  of  indi- 
viduals of  great  learning  and  talents, 
till  knowledge,  more  generally  dif- 
fused, has  dissipated  prejudices, 
brolien  the  iron  mace  of  superstition, 
and  rendered  the  horizon  of  science 
more  spacious  and  serene.  The 
style  of  Bede  is  sufficiently  perspi- 
cuous and  flowing,  but  nbt  always 
pure,  and  seldom  elegant. 

**  As  worV.s  of  really  classical  taste 
•re  barely  mentioned  by  Bede,  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  read  few,  and 
that,  in  his  public  lectures,  he  pro- 
posed I  hem  not  as  models  for  imita- 
tion. 'What  was  the  degree  of  his 
proficiency  in  the  Greek  language, 
does  not  distinctly  appear  5  though, 
as  observed,  he  speaks  highly  of  the 
acquirements  of  many  of  his  con- 
tempojaries,  who  had  been  the 
scholars  of  Theodore  and  Adrian. 
It  may  then  be  asked,  what  authors 
wci-e  generally  read  in  the  English . 
and  other  schools  ?  The  reply  is  not 
easy;  but  the  subject  has  been  care- 
fully investigated. 

*'  The  recent  and  high  authority  of 
St.  Gregory  appears  to  have  thrown 
discredit  on  ilie  elegant  productions 
of  heathen  writers^  and  to  have 
substituted  others,  which  were  less 
dangerous  to  orthodox  piety.  Among 
thebe  his  own  Moral  writings  seem 
,to  have  held  a  conspicuous  place, 
ihougli,  as  he  owns,  they  were  com- 
piled 'without  regard  to  the  rules 
of  grammaj*,*  and  with  some  affec- 
tation of  barbarism.  Of  his  Dia- 
logues, I  may  add,  that,  as  they 
veic  written  purposely  to  t^xcite  the 
attenMoii  of  an  unlettered  age,  they 
would  provoke  imitation)  and,  pro- 
bably, in  addition  to  the  general 
taste,  they  wer«*  no  small  iniiuce- 
ment  to  Bede,  to  encumber  his  his- 
torj  with  80  many  tales. 


"In  Moral  philosophy  thewn^u 
of  St.  Gregory  became  a  sort  of  clas- 
sical text,  to  which  passages  were 
added  from  other  fathers,  particii- . 
larly  from  the  works  of  St.  Augus- 
tin.  The  erudition  of  this  great 
man  naturally  commanded  respect ; 
'and  his  acuteness  in  disputation 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a 
complete  master  in  the  dialectic  art. 
It  has,  however,  since  been  proved, 
that  the  work,  which  was  in  most 
request,  was  not  the  genuine  pro- 
duction of  the  bishop  of  Hippo; 
and  had  it  been  otherwise,  though 
the  principles  of  accurate  reasoning 
might  have  been  learned  from  it, 
the  general  ruggedness  of  his  style 
and  the  involution  of  his  sentences, 
with  other  blemishes  of  African 
.origin,  must  have  evinced,  how  unfit 
he  was  to  reform  a  vitiated  taste^  or 
rather  to  exhibit  to  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  Europe,  a  perfect  model  of 
correct  and  elegant  composition. 

"  In  Philology,  Marcianus  Capella 
was  the  guide,  a  native  aUo  of  Africa, 
who,  in  the  fifth  century,  wrote  a 
Treatise,  in  nine  books,  on  the 
liberal  arts.  In  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies, this  work  was  read  with 
general  applause  j  when  the  asperity 
of  its  style  could  best  accord  with 
the  rude  taste  of  Gothic  ears.  It 
became  a  school-book,  in  which  the 
grammarian,  as  Gregory  of  Toun 
observes,  learned  the  rules  of  con- 
struction; the  logician  to  arrange 
his  arguments;  the  orator  to  per- 
suade; the  geometrician  to  trace  hii 
lines }  the  astrologer  to  watch  ihc 
courses  of  the  stars ;  the  arithmeti- 
cian to  fix  his  numbers,  and  the 
lover  of  harmony  to  adopt  hi*  ^ordi 
to  the  modulation  of  musical  sounds. 
And  it  was  afterwards  observed  of 
this  favourite  work,,  that  he,  who 
possessed    its   <iontents,'  might  be 

deemod  a  matter  of  the  whole  ci^^^, 

of 
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of  ^t  sciences.  Capella  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  learning,  and 
his  compilation  recorded  many 
opinions  which  were  derived  from 
early  times  5  but  a  deep  shade  of 
obscnrity  was  thrown  over  the 
whole^  and  rendered  it^  without  a 
commentator,  peculiarly  unfit  to  en- 
lighten the  students  ot  a  barbarous 
age. 

*'  The  works  of  Cassiodorus  and 
Boetius^  particularly  of  the  latter, 
were  much  studied.  They  were 
both,  considering  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  writers  of  elegance,  and 
abounding  in  valuable  information. 
Ignorant  as  men  had,  at  this  period, 
become  of  the  Greek  language,  they 
drew  from  Boetius  some  knowledge 
of  its  treasures ;  and  his  own  maxims 
became,  as  they  well  deserved,  the 
canons  of  their  philosophy.  Oar 
Alfred,  it  is  known^  translated  into 
the  Saxon  tongue  the  celebrated 
Consolation  of  Philosophy.  Boetius 
had  likewise  written  qn  music, 
•which,  as  it  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  liberal  arts,  and  was  particularly 
cultivated  since  the  days  of  St.  Gre- 
gof}'-,  increased  the  number  of  his 
readers.  The  work  of  Cassiodorus 
which  chiefly  attracted  notice,  was 
his  Treatise  on  the  Seven  Arts,  coin- 
ciding in  matter,  but  surpassing  in 
style  and  arrangement  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Marcianus  Capella. 

*'  Some  scholars  of  better  taste  are 
said  not  to  have  disdained  the  hea- 


then M.^crobius,  and  other  secondnry 
writers;  and  it  is  possible,  that  the 
best  models  may  have  sometimps 
passed  through  their  hands :  but 
t hut  they  derived  no  real  advantage 
from  them,  is  clear!y  proved  1  oui 
the  character  of  1  heir  various  works, 
which  are  srill  preserved.  . 

**  1  he  subjects  which  are  taught  in 
the  schools  were,  s(^on  after  this, 
comprij^ed  under  the  general  heads 
oiTnvium  and  Quadrivium,  words 
which  are  sufficiently  indicative  of 
their  barbjrrous  origin.  TriviuM 
included  what  was  deemed  the  in- 
troductory and  less  noble  arts. 
Grammar,  Dialectics,  atid  Rhetoric : 
Quadrivium  closed  the  circle  by 
Music,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and 
Astronomy.  The  following  lines 
served  to  ix.  them  in  the  memory : 

Cramm.  loqwitur,  Via.  vera  docct,  Rhet, 

irerba  colorat : 
Mus,  canit,  ^r.  numdrat,  Geo,  ponderat, 

jiat.  colit  astra. 

**  Why  the  place  of  honour  was 
rather  given  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
numbers  of  ihtTrhium,  docs  not 
distinctly  appear ;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  its  temporary  ascendant. 
Logic,  or  rather  the  scholastic  art  of 
disputation,  was  afterwards  pursued, 
with  so  much  ardour,  that  it  ab- 
sorbed all  its  sister  arts,  and  triumph- 
ed over  the  circle  of  the  Quadri" 
vium. 
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«'  XJEFORE I  speak  of  Abeillard, 
Jj  whose  name   is  essentially 
connected  with  letters,  I  mnst  ob- 
serve, that  the  new  method  of  philo- 


sopiiizing  in  religion,  to  which  I  al- 
lude, had  grown  out  of  the  more 
sober  rules,  which  were  established 
by  the  great  masters  of  the  Bea 

school. 
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school, mtbeir  theological  lectures : 
It   was  the  dialectic  art,  rendered 
coropiicated  and  mysterious  by  me- 
taphysical    terms     and     subtleties, 
applied,  as  a  test  of  truth,  to  every 
subject,  and  particulaily  to  those  of 
religion.  ,  But  it  is  evident,  that  re- 
ligion could   not   be  benefited   by 
such  an  auxiliary;  and  what  service 
•was  it  likely  to  render  to  philosophy? 
The  object  of  tiiese  doctors  was  not 
go^  much   to  elucidate  truth,  or  to 
promote  its  interests,  as  to  pcrplt^x 
by  abstiuse  and   elaborate  distinc- 
tions}   and,  on  every  question,   to 
evince  an  imperturbable  obstinacy. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  the  reali- 
ties of  nature,  nor  to  tlie  Dperatitins 
of  the  human  mind|  tout  the  wild- 
est fictions,  and  thf  most  palpable 
sophisms  were  embodied  in  a  no- 
menclature of   distincnons,    which 
seemed  calculated  for  the  defence  of 
error  rather  than   the    support,  of 
truth.    It  had,  however,  a  powerful 
tendency  to  exercise  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  th^  extraordinary  display 
of  which  of  en  attracted  admiration, 
particularly  of  numbers  who  flocked 
to   the  schools,   and   crowned  the 
triumphs  of  the  masters  with  their 
applause.    The  ieats  of  the  Grecian 
sophists,  which  had  been  exhibited 
in  Rome  and  in  Athens,  were  re- 
peated,, in. the  twdjih  crntury,  on 
the  benches  oi  our  christian  schools, 
9nd  with  the  nearly  similar  effect, 
of  engendering  difficulties,  of  mul- 
tiplying  errors,  and   of  obscuring 
truth.' 

"  To  the  solutioiv,  of  theological 
qi)e«tions  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
had,  btfore  this  lime,  been  applied, 
imperfect  tiaiislations  of  certain  por- 
tions of  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  western  teachers.  It  oow  came 
into  much  more  general  vogue i  and 
acquired  higher  tslimatilon.  Some 
men  of  curious  inquiry  resorted  to 


the  Arabian  schools^  pntieidarljr 
those  of  Spain,  in  which — hmv- 
ing  learned  the  language,  or,  at 
least,  undenrtood,  in  what  esteem 
the  writings  of  the  Atheniao  sago 
were  held  by  them— they  brought 
back  other  translations,  whieb  were, 
it  is  said^  less  faithful  thiui  those 
already  in  th^ir  possession.  Even 
their  intricacy  conferred  a  value, 
which  the  difficulty  of  their  procdre- 
m^n  t  would  serve  to  eohance  From 
this  time,  the  Peripatetic philosopby 
gradually  obtained  the  ascendency 
in  the  school^:,  which  it  maintained 
through  a  succession  of  many  years. 
Its  progress,  indeed,  was  occasion- 
ally checked  by  men  of  sober  dis- 
cernment, who  beheld  the  iktal  use 
to  which  lis  perverted  precepts  were 
applied.  The  history  of  its  various 
fortunes,  in '  the  schools  of  Paris 
alone  may  afford  some  instructive 
entertainment. 

"  Thtj9e  schools^had  now  acquired 
considerable  celebrity.  Here  the 
great  dit^lectician  and  teacher,  Wil- 
liam de  Champeaux,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Chalons,  when  he  had 
founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  is 
believed  to  have' delivered  the£rst 
lectures  in  scholastic  '  theology. 
AbeiUard  was  his  pupil.  I'bifi  ex« 
traordinary  man,  extraordinary  both 
from  his  talents  and  his  niisfortunes^ 
is  thought  by  some  to  liave  bran 
first  a  hearer  of  Rosceilin,  the 
founder  of  the  seel  of  the  NooDinaU 
ists,  by  whom  he  was  initiated,  as 
wholly  congenial  with  tltc  cberacter 
of  his  mind,  in  i\\e  subtle  art  of 
disputation.  This  art  was  generally 
esteemed  so  fascinating,  that  tbcy, 
who  excelled  in  it  most,  were  most 
admired,  and  deemed  most  worthy 
of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Abeil- 
lard  entered  the  career  of  hooour.  . 
'  Because,'  says  he  of  himself,  'I 
preferred  tj^e  armour  of  dialectic 
war6rc. 
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wiifjtfc,  to  all  «ther  modes  of  phi- 
loiophy ;  for  it  I  quitted  the  military' 
life,  choosing  rather  the  conflicts  of 
disputation,  than  the  trophies  of 
real  battle.  With  tliis  view,  emu- 
lating the  Peripatetic  fame,, and  dis- 
patitig,  as  I  went,  I  passed  through 
various  provinces,  Wherever  I  un- 
derstood that  the  study  was  zealous- 
ly pursued.  At  length  I  reached 
Parb,  which  was  then  -the  great 
theatre  of  the  art,  where  William 
de  Champ^aux  taught^  whom  £ 
chose  for  my  preceptor.*  But  soon, 
ittipelled  by  a  forward  petulance  and 
a  skill  in  disputation  above  his  years, 
td  enter  the  lists  with  that  precep- 
tor, he  incurred  his  displeasure) 
when  be  formed  the  design  of  open- 
ing a  school  himself,  and  cf  giving 
public  lectures.  This  he  did  with 
wonderful  applause;  first  at  the 
royal  castle  of  Melun,  and  then  at 
Corbeil,  which  was  still  nearer  to 
Paris,  where  he  ba<l  a  more  favour- 
able theatre  for  the  d^play  of  bis 
talents,  and  more  opportunity  of 
mortifying  his  opponents.  The 
undisguised  jealousy,  indeed,  of 
De  Champeaux  contributed  much 
to  .the  cau^^e  of  Abcillard,  and 
brought  to  his  lectures  a  more  nu- 
merous and  more  applauding  au- 
dience. But  his  health  was  unequal 
to  the  incessant  exertion  which  his 
situation  required  5  and  be  with- 
drew to  bis  native  air  of  firittany.  - 

^*  When  the  sophist  had  recovered 
hia  health,  be  returned,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  j  when,  find- 
ing his  old  master  in  the  monkish 
habit,  but  still  delivering  bis  lee- 
tures,  and  that  on  ;a  more  ex- 
tended plan,  he  chose,  from  what 
motive  roust  be  left  to  conjec- 
ture, again  to  become  his  hear- 
er. *  Again,'  says  he,  'I  at- - 
tended  his  school,  to  hear  his  lec- 
ture on  the  art  of  rhetoric;  but 


where,  in  our  several  contests,  I  so 
pressed  him  on  his  favourite  doc- 
trine of  universals,  that  he  gave  up 
the  point,  renounced  his  former 
opinion,  and  hence  lost  all  the  fauM 
which  be  had  acquired.* 

**  The  sophists  of  the  day  were 
wholly  occupied  about  the  intricate 
questions  relating  to  genus  and 
species,  otherwise  denominated  uni- 
versals. The  dispute,  indeed,  was 
of  high  antiquity,  taking  its  rise  in 
the  schools  of  Plato.  Zeno,  and 
Aristotle;  and  it  was  now  reviv*ed 
with  uncommon  ardour.  On  ono 
side  were  the  Ktalists;  on  tlie  other 
the  Nominalists  :  the  first  affirming, 
that  the  primordial  ores^ntial  forms 
of  things  had  a  real  c  xistence,  inde- 
pendently of  intellectual  conception; 
the  latte^;,  that  they  were  nothing 
more  tkian  general  notions,  formed 
by  mental  abstraction, and  expressed 
by  words?  Champeaux  was  % 
Realist;  Abeillard  a  NominaHlst, 
The  questions  branched  out  into  a 
variety  of  nice  and  impalpable  dis- 
tinctions; and  the  Universal,  such 
as  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  was 
represented  in  their  language,  as 
metaphysical,  physical,  and  logicalc 
that  is,  ante  rem,  in  rem,  post  r^m. 

'*  The  school  of  Champeaux  waa 
almost  deserted  after  his  discomfi- 
ture, and  the  reputation  of  his  rival 
had  a  proportional  rise.  Wc  then 
read  of  the  success  of  Abeillard^ 
though  still  opposed ;  of  his  return 
to  JViclun;  and  of  his  finally  open- 
ing a  school  on  the  mount  of  St« 
Genevieve,  where,  withm  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  enemy ^s  camp,  and  sur<r 
rounded  by  his  pupils,  be  waged  in- 
ceasant  war,  and  was  daily  engaged, 
as  be  pompously  describes  it,  in  the 
most  furious  contests,  for  Cham-r 
peaux  bad  rallied  his  forces,  and  re-« 
tt&med  to  the  attack.  At  this  criti- 
cal period  Abeillard^  on  some  con^is 
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eerns  df  his  parents^  was  called  into 
Brittany,  after  which — hearing  that 
bis  rival  >vas  promoted  to  the  See  of 
ChaloQs  for  his  theological  science, 
which,  as  he  doubled  not,  the  dia- 
lectic art  had  regularly  advanced — 
he  resolved  to  pursue  the  same  path, 
trusting  that  it  would  prove  also  to 
him  the  path  of  ecclesiastical 
bonourSi 

"  We  now  find  him  at  Laon,  at- 
tending the  theological  lectures  of 
the  professor  Ansel m,  a  man  cf 
high  fame  in  sacred  science,  under 
whom  Champeaux  had  studied. 
The  fastidious  Abeillard,  however, 
thus  describes  him : '  I  went,' says  he, 
'  to  this  old  man,  who  had  acquired 
a  name  from  long  practice,  not  by 
talents  nor  the  force  of  memory.  If, 
uncertain  in  any  question,  you  asked 
his  opinion,  you  returned  still  more 
perplexed.  Possessing  an  easy  flow 
of  words,  but  words  void  of  sense 
and  argument,  he  was  admirable 
only  to  the  spectator;  when  ques- 
tioned, he  was  nothing.  He  seemed 
to  light  Hp  a  fire ;  but  from  it  issued 
only  smoke.  He  was  a  tree,' 
richly  decorated  with  foliage,  when 
viewed  at  a  distance ;  but  when  ap- 
proached and  nearly  examined,  he 
was  found  to  bear  no  fruit.*  l^y 
whatever  spirit  this  judgment  was 
dictated,  it  was  plain,  that  he  who 
formed  it  would  derive  little  advan- 
tage from  such  a  teacher.  Abeillard 
ceased  from  attending  the  lecture, 
and,  yirith  his  usual  self  confidence, 
undertook  himself  to  interpret  the 
prophecy  of  Ezechiel.  If  the  at- 
tempt gained  the  applause  of  his 
hearers— who  admired  it  is  said,  that 
his  erudition,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  ,  strung  together  (which 
was  the  common  mode  of  comment- 
ing )  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
fathers  excited  the  jealous  indigna- 
tion of  Aqselm,  by  whose  machina- 


tions be  was  soon    compelled   t» 
leave  Laon,  and  again  to  repair  to 

Paris. 

"  This  theatre  of  his  renown  be- 
came the  scene  of  bis  troubles.    At 
Pains    he   pursued    his   theological 
course;  completed  his  comment  on 
Ezechiel:    and  launched   into   the 
ocean  of  mystery,  applying  to  every 
question    his   favourite  philosophy, 
and  the  art  of  sophistic  argumenta- 
tion.    *  My  fame  in  sacred  science.* 
he    observes,    '  was   soon   not  less 
widely  spread,,  than  h^  been  my 
philosophical  renown.*     And  it  was 
at  this  time,  as  we  are  told,  when 
the  radiance  of  worldly  glory  did 
not   permit    him  to  see,   that  be 
might  become  the  sport  of  fortune 
— that  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of 
the  arts,  sent  her  children  to  imbibe 
wisdom  from  liis  lips  j  that  no  dis- 
tance of  place,  no  height  of  moun- 
tains, no  depth  of  vallies,  no  road, 
however  beset  with  difficulties  and 
dangers,   kept   back  the  crowd  of 
pupils  hastening  to  his  school;  and 
that  England,  regardless  of  the  sea 
and  its  perils,  u^g^d  forward  her 
youth  to  cnjby  the  feast  of  his  in- 
struction.    l*his  feast  proved  also  to 
himself  a  copious  source,  as  well  of 
pecuniary  advantage,  as  of  literary 
renown.    The  philosophy  of  Abeil- 
lard, however,  had  not  tangbt  bim 
the  knowledge  of  himself;  much  . 
less  had  it  impressed  him  with  the 
principle  of  temperance   and  sclf- 
controul.     He  fell  in  love  with  the 
accomplished  Heloisa.     For  her  he 
neglected,  what  had  hitberto  been 
his  principal  delight,  the  lectures  of 
the  school ;  and  for  her,  or  rather 
to  cover  his  own  fame,  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  a  step  which,  after  3 
tissue  of  adventures,  terminated  in 
the  catastrophe,  with  which  every 
reader  is  acquainted. 

'^  He  retired^  in  an  agony  of  gri^f 

and 
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ind  shame,  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Dennis ;  and  when  Ueloisa^  at  the 
vame  time,  had  taken  the  veil  at 
Arg9nteuil,  he  was  earnestly  soli- 
cited to  resume  his  lectures.  He 
qbtained  permission  from  the  abbotj 
and  had  soon  the  satisfaction  to  be-^ 
hold  his  school  more  thronged  than 
ever.  '  As  was  more  becoming 
my  new  profession,*  he  says,  '  I 
now  turned  my  mind  to  sacred 
study,  still  not  utterly  nrglectin* 
the  secular  arts,  in  which  I  was  most 
versed,  and  in  which  many  sought 
instruction  from  me.  Like,  the 
great  Origen,  as  history  relates,  I 
baited  my  hook  with  philosophy, 
that,  v  hen  I  saw;  my  hearers  were 
allured  by  its  sweetness,  I  might 
draw  them  on  to  the  study  of  a 
truer  wisdom.  In  both  walks 
heaven  shewed  an  equal  favour  to 
me:  my  lectilrcs  were  numerously 
attended,  while  those  of  others  daily 
failed.*  This  again  excited  jealousy; 
and  as  he  had  written  a  bpok,  in' 
•which  he  attempted,  by  dialectic 
reasonings,  to  explain  the  mysterious 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  was  cited 
before  a  Synod  held  at  Soissons ; 
treated  with  much  harshness ;  and 
compelled  to  throw  his  volume  into 
the  flames. 

"  We  may  accompany  him,  as  he 
returned  with  an  afflicted  mind  to 
St.  Dennis  where  his  stay  was  short. 
He  was  hated  by  the  monks,  as  too 
icvcre  a  censor  of  their  irregular 
lives;  and"  he  was  otherwise  obnox- 
ious. He  withdrew  therefore,  into 
the  territories  of  the  Count  of 
Champagne  j  and  after  iome  delay 
and  the  adjustment' of  various  diffi- 
culties, aided  by  powerful  friends-, 
he  procured . leave  to  quit  a  society, 
xnotually  odious,  and  to  choose  his 
own  abode.  The  spot  which  he 
•elected  was  a  delightful  solitude 
near  Nojgenr^    in    the    diocese  of 


Troyes,  well  adapted  to  sooth  his 
perturbed  spirits.  Here  he  raise4 
an  oratory  and  a  cell  of  reeds  and 
mud.  We  may  believe, .  that  his 
wish  now  was  to  live  unknown  ; 
but  it  could  not  b^.  The  love  of 
science,  or  of  wrangling,  which 
had  hitherto  attracted  so  many 
round  him,  still  prevailed.  His  re- 
tirement was  broken  in  upon,  and  a 
more  spacious  place  of  worship  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  his  friends, 
which,  from  the  comfort  he  began 
to  enjoy,  he  dedicated  to  the  divioa 
Spirit,  and  n^med  the  Paraclete. 

•'  The  scenes  of  bis  former  great- 
ness was  renewed.  Prom  the  castles 
and  the  towns  of  the  neighbourhood 
numbers  assembled  to  hear  him; 
they  supplied  him  and  themselves 
with  the  homely  fare,  which  the 
country  afforded;  tliey  built  huts 
round  his  dwelling— for  they  would 
not  lose  the  precious  hours  of  in- 
struction— and  made  their  beds  of 
straw  or  stubbly.  Before'  (he  end 
of  the  first  year,  six  hundred  youths 
attended  his  lectures,  and  a  new 
Athens  seemed  to  have  risen  in  the 
wilderness.  But  even  here  envy 
found  means  of  access  to  trouble  his 
repose.  The  name  of  Paraclete 
gave  offence;  and  his  former  ene- 
mies, who  were  themselves  incapa- 
ble of  hurting  him,  had  the  address 
to  rouse  the  zeal  of  some  eminent 
men  against  him,  among  the  fore- 
n^ost  of  whom  stood  the  celebrated 
'  St.  Bernard.  To  his  mind,  as  I  re- 
marked, every  deviation  from  the 
simple  language  of  revealed  troth 
was  suspicious ;  and  he  particularly 
abhorred  the  method  of  attempting 
to  elucidate  it  by  the  subtleties  of 
the  dialectic  art.  On  this  head, 
Abeillard,  in  his  lectures  and  in  his 
writings,  was  justly  obnoxious.  H« 
was,  therefore,  represented  as  un- 
sound in  the  ^iith^  and  the  word 
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alone    carrietl    conviction  with  it, 

Abf  illard  saw  the  storm  wl^ich  5Vas 
gathering  around  him ;  whispers, 
and  then  loud  rq)orts,  assailed  even 
his  moral  character;  bis  friends 
grew  cool,  and  by  degrees  deserted 
him,  wliile  those,  who  weie  more 
constant,  judged  it  prudent  to  dis- 
semble'j  and  50on  the  Paraclete 
itself,  inste.jd  of  comfort,  brought 
only  aneuish  to  his  mind.  '  God  is 
my  witnrss,'  he  says  at  the  melan- 
choly mo'uent,  '  when  I  heard, 
that  any  ecclesiastical  meeting  was 
holden,  I  ilonbted  not,  but  that  it 
was. to  condemn  me;  and  I  expect- 
ed the  bolt  to  fall.  Often,  in 
desp.iir,  I  thonght  of  retiring  to 
some  country  of  unbelievers,  in 
order  there  to  seek  the  repose, 
which  was  denied  me  by  my  ftllow 
christians.*  In  this  distress,  he 
was  easily  prevailed "  upon  to  ac- 
cept the  government  of  an  abbey  in 
Lower  Brittany :  though  the 
countr)'  was  savage ;  its  language 
not  intelligible  to  him ;  the  inhabi- 
tants uncivilized;  and  the  monks 
addicted  to  vice.  He  quitted  the 
Paraclete,  when  in  his  forty -seventh 
year;  and  about  the  year  1128,  re-  , 
paired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Giidas, 
which  he  soon  found  to  be  a  station 
of  more  vexatious  solicitudes  than 
what  hitherto  he  haf3  experienced. 
At  the  same  time,  the  nuns  of  Ar- 
gcnteuil  being  expelled  from  their 
convent,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
make  over  to  them,  and  with  tfiem 
to  Heloisa,  the  lands  and  buildings 
of*  the  Paraclete. 

'*  I  have  followed  themtmoirs  of 
Ills  suflferingfl,  written  by  bim'telf, 
which  contain  little  more  than  an 
account  of  the  visits  which,  from 
motives  of  pure  kindness,  he  made 
to  the  Paraclete  J  but  whiph  again 
set  in  motion  the  tongues  of  the 
malevolent.    In   order   to  .silence 


their  censures,  he  stirred  no  more 
from  his  convent,  ho^  painful  so- 
ever the  station  was|  ^^od  this 
absence,  joined  to  the  above  me- 
moirs, which  had  fallen  into  th« 
hands  of  Heloisa,  roused  all  the 
feelings  of  a  heart  too  sensitive,  and 
occasioned  the  correspondence' 
which  IS  come  down  to  us. 

**  My  motive  for  thusparticularisiog 
many  events  in  the  life  of  AbeiUard, 
was  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  phi- 
losophy which  was  now  so  preva- 
lent :  but  more  especially  to  prove, 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  bis 
lectures  were  every- where  attended, 
that  the  minds  of  many  had  caught 
a  zeal  for  learning,  which  seems 
almost  incredible.  I  muist  think, 
though  the  ^  statement  does  not 
come  from  the  partial  pen  of  Abeil- 
lard  alone,  that  there  is  much  exag- 
geration in  the  account.  But  if  a 
part  only  be  true :  what  shall  wc 
say  of  the  multitudes  of  scholars 
who  rushed  to  the  Paraclete,  where 
the  known  circumstances  of  the 
situation  seemed  to  damp  the  most 
ardent  curiosity  ?.  And  what  were 
the  lectures  which  were  such  a 
powerful  centre  ot  attraction  i  Tbcy 
were  not  the  sublime  rhapsodies, 
conveyed  in  the  enchanting  melody 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  with  which 
Plato  captivated  the  attention  of  bis 
hearers;  nor  were  they  higfjly- 
finished  orations,  nor  patriotic 
harangues,  which,  while  thcynn- 
terested  the  passions  charmed  the 
ear :  hut  they  consisted  of  debateable 
queslioiis,  on  points  of  theology  or 
qf  philosophy,  as  it  was  called,  oo 
which  the  professor  preluded,  «D<i 
in  which  the  pupils  sometimes  bore 
.  a  part,  as  we  saw  in  the  contests  be- 
tween AbeiUard  and  de  Champcaux. 
The  whole  address  of  sophistry,  in 
distinct  i6ns,divisions,and  inferences, 
animated  the  discussion^  and  ^-: 
'  taflg^^ 
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tingled  the  progress  towards  truth. 
I  know  not  thcueforc,  what  could  be 
the  charm  which  wrought  the  won- 
derfiii  effect,  unless  we  maj  ascribe  it 
to  something  singularly  fascinating 
in  t lie  manner  of  the  speaker.  The 
ity!e  of  Abcillard,  as  we'  may  judge 
from  his  writings,  was  void  of  all 
elegance  and  perspicuity  5  and  the 
subjects  which  lie  discussed,  were 
arid  and  uninviting.  But  one  general 
inference  may  be  drawn,  that,  not- 
Withstanding  the  inauspicious  cha* 
racter  of  the  times,  there  was,  in  ail 
countries,  an  increasing  thirst  for  in- 
tftilectuai  improvement;  and  that, 
had  A^eillard  himsdf  possessed  a 
taste,  formed  on^the  classical  models 
of  antiquity,  his  influence  was  so 
comnnanding  that  he  might  have  in- 
fused the  &ame  taste  into  the  minds 
ef  his  hearers ;  and  have  accelerated, 
by  some  centuries,  the  revival  of 
letters. 

It  appears,  that  Abeillard,  quitting 
the  turbulent  monks  of  St.  Gildns, 
resvfmed  his  lectures  on  the  Mouht 
of  St.  Genevieve,  at  Paris,  about  tlie 
year  1I37>  when  our  countryman 
John  of  Salisbury  was  among  his 
hearers.  '  Then,*  says  he,  '  that 
great  man  taught.  At  Ws  feet,  I 
imbibed  the  first  rudiments  of 
.  science,  and,  as  far  as  my  tender 
mind  would  then  permit,  eagerly 
caught  whatever  felt  from  his  lips. 
But  he  hastily  left  us/  This  hasty 
departure  was  caused  by  the  troubles 
by  which  he  was  Again  menaced. 
He  had  written  other  work-s  which, 
tliough  admired  by  many,  and  as  it 
is  said,  ^ven  rea^  with  appitiuse  in 
tlie  Roman  court,  gave  ottcnce  to 
the  more  timorous,  and  particularly 
to  St.  ^Bernard,  when  certain  propo- 
tttions,  extracted  from  them,' were 
officially  submitted  to  Lis  considera- 
tion. Abeilkrd  appeared  before  a 
■y^d   eooYcned    at  Seoi,  where> 


from  what  motives  cannot  be  con- 
jectured, declining  all  defence,  and 
appealing  to  Rome,  he  witnessed  the 
cdndem nation  of  his  errors,  and  was . 
himself  permitted  to  depart.  He 
pubHtihed  an  Apology:  *  Some 
things,  perhaps,'  he  says,  *  I  may 
have  written,  by  mistake,  which 
should  not  have  been  said;  but! 
call  God  to  witness  and  to  judge  my 
soul,  that,  in  what  is  iipputed  to 
me,  I  am  not  chargeable  with  malice 
nor  with  pride/  Calling,  at  Clugni 
(5n  his  way  to  Rome,  he  was  dc* 
tained  by  Peter  the  Venerabl'e,  abbot 
of  the  convent,  by  whose  benevolent 
interposition  he  was  reconciled  to 
St.  Bernard;  and,  after  two  yeart 
spent  in  learned  repose,  and  in" de- 
votional observances,  he  closed  a 
life  of  trouble  in  1142,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

''  It  is  unnecessary,  after  what  has 
been  said,  to  speak  of  his  works^ 
which  are  chiefly  theological. 
Heloisa  was  a  more  elegant  writer, 
and  the  powers  of  her  mind 
were  certainly  great :  but  I  am  not 
disposed  to  think,  that  she  possessed 
so  much  erudition,  or  was  so  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  witb  the 
sublimer  sciences,  as  her  too  partial 
encomiasts  and  Abeillard  have  as* 
scrtcd.  In  the  wom>n,  or  in  tj(i€ 
men  of  that  period,  a  stanty  portion 
of  learning  was  more  than  sufiicient^ 
to  create  a  phenomenon. 
.  *'  The  following  epitaph,  which 
is  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Abeil*^ 
lard,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
the  poetry  of  the  age.     ^ 

GaUoram  Socrates,  Plato  tpaxjmus  Hi9pe« 

riaruiu, 
Noster  Anstocdes,  Ipgicis,  quictinque  fiosi^ 

rant, 
Aut  par  got  mdior*  st«diorata&  co^ttus 

orbi 
Princeps,  infenio  wim^  f iMHii  <t  iKoer, 

9iniiU. 
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Omnia  \i  raperans  rationis  et .  a/tc   lo- 

qucndi, 
Abeillardu9  mt ;  sed  tanc  magis  omnia 

viacitj 
Com  Cluoicensem  monachura  morcsque 

profcssusy 
Ad  Christi  veram  translTit  ^ilosophiaray 
2n  qua  lon|;aevse  bene   cjmplens  ultima 

vitK, 
|%ilotophi8  qoandoqoe  bonis  se  connume- 

randum, 
Spem  dedit,  undenas  Maio  renovante  ca> 

lendas. 

'*  Jt  was  writtcabj  Peter  Maurice, 
whosevirtues  caused  him  to  be  styled 
the  Venerable,  and,  who,  with  the 
fcindnesB  congenial  with  bis  nature, 
after  the  death  of  the  ill-fated  nnan, 
transmitted  hia  btdy  to  the  Para- 
dete;  attended  the  obsequies  5  and 
delivered  an  oration  in  his  praise. 
J  will  add  of  him,  that  to  uncommon 
gentleness  of  heart  he  joined  an  ex> 
cellent  understanding,  and  a  degree 
of  literary  accomplishments,  not'Sur> 
passed  by  any  scholar  of  the  age. 
His  letters,  which  form  the  princi- 
pal part  of  bis  works,  as  far  as  I 
nave  read  them,  seem  written  with 
purity  and  case  3  enlivened  by 
sprightliness ;  and  invigorated  by 
reflection.    Impelled  by  a  laudable 


desire  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  Arabian  literaturs  and  religion, 
he  travelled  into  Spain,  where^he 
spent  some  time  among  that  extra- 
ordinary people,  acquired  their  lan*^ 
guage,  and  translated  the  Koran 
into  Latin,  the  errors  of  which  he 
afterwards  undertook  to  refute. ,  Oa 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  we  are  told  that 
he  found  men  of  learning  from  Eng- 
land and  other  countries,  sedulously 
applying  themselves  to  the  study  of 
astrology,  in  which  the.Arabians  were 
so  renowned.  It  s(>eaks  not  much 
in  favour  of  our  christian  taste,  that, 
when  the  Arabian  schools,  io  the 
various  branches  of  science,  ^ad  so 
much  to  offer,  we  should  have  se- 
lected that,  which  has  been  kuown' 
invariably  to  accompany  a  drivelling 
'superstition,  and  an  utter  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  by  as- 
trology, perhaps,  should  be  under- 
stood, as  at  least,  connected  with  it, 
astronomy,  or  that  study  pf  the 
heavens,  which  the  disciples  of  Ma- 
homet had  brought  with  them  from 
the  £ast ;  and  which  they  continocd 
to  cultivate  under  another  sky." 
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J3  unust  not  be  thus  transiently 
not  iced  5  I  mean  Roger  Bacon,  born 
early  in  the  century, — After  finish- 
ing the  elementary  studies  of  gram- 
mar at  Oxford,  he  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  philosophy,  the  recesses 
of  which  be  investigated  with  a  sa- 
gacity which  was  hitherto  unex- 
ampled. Having  his  mind  thus 
ilcbly  stored,  he  repaired  to  Paris 
in   the  company  of  many   other 


youths.  Paris,  dbservas  Ae  histo* 
rian,  was  now  nruch  frequented  by 
the  English,  and  particularly  by  the 
Oxonians.  Here  Bacon  fauiid  « 
copious  variety  of  intellectual  nutri- 
ment. He  sedulously  applied  him- 
self to  languages,  to  history,  to  jaris- 
prudence,  to  the  mathematics;  and 
to  medicine;  and  closing  the  wide 
circle  by  theology,  he  was  appoint* 
cd  to  a  public  chair,  and  received 
academical  bonOuri.  His  owa 
country 
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country  was  now  to  be  benefited  by 
his  learning.  He  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, and  by  the  persuasion,  it  is 
said  of  Grosteste,  (if  pot  earlier)  the 
friend  and  patron  .of  the  order, 
entered  among  the  Franciscans.  He 
prosecuted  his  former  studies  in  the 
retirement  of  a  cell  5  took  a  more 
accurate  survey  of  nature  and  her 
laws;  methodised  the  sciences,  and 
particularly  the  philosophy  which  he 
had  deeply  imbibed  5  and  by  the 
help  of  languages,  espeeially  that  of 
Greece,  accumulating  observations 
which  the  common  herd  of  scholars 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain,  open- 
ed a  way  to  new  inquiries.  A 
mind  like  his  could  observe,  could 
investigate,  and  could  invent;  but 
it  was  not  possible  to  advance  withr 
put  instruments.  He  is  said  himself 
to  have  constructed  instruments 3  to 
have  engaged  the  ingenuity  of 
others;  and  to  have  expended. a 
large  sum  in  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  the  prosecution  of  experiments. 
From  the  titles  of  his  works,  it  ap- 
pears, that  perspective,  astronomy, 
optics,  geometry,  the  mechanic  arts, 
chemistry,  and  alchymy,  were 
amongst  his  favourite  pursuits.  He 
delivered  lectures  upon  these  and 
other  subjects. 

"  Leland,  in  his  usual  style, 
•wishes  for  a  hundred  tongues  and  a 
hundred  mouths,  that  he  might  be 
able  10  celebrate  the  wonderful  dis- 
cm'erics  of  Bacon  as  they  deserved. 
His  contemporaries  were  less  adula- 
tory. Many  wondered;  but  in 
their  stupid  admiration  they  ascribed 
his  inventions  to  the  black  art.  In 
his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  languages,  th6y  saw 
nothing  but  a  medium  of  holding  a 
lecret  intercourse  with  the  devil ; 
,and  the  same  suspicion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  lines  of  circles  and 
triangles.    Nor  were  these  the  sur- 


mises only  of  the  vnlgar:'  men  even 
of  some  education,  entertained  the 
same ;  the  brethren  of  his  order  re- 
fused to  admit  bis  works  into  their 
libraries,  and  are  said  to  have  pro- 
cured his  incarceration. 

"  In  the  progress  of  man  towards 
improvement,  there,  arc  certaia 
stages,  which,  if  too  rapidly  passed, 
appear  to  retard,  rather  than  tc^  ac- 
cfelerate  his  advancement.  The  dis- 
coveries of  Roger  Bacon  were  pro- 
ductive of  little  benefit  to  the  thir- 
teenth century.  His  contempora- 
ries could  not  appreciate.their  value; 
and  ascribing  them  to  necromancy, 
or  supernatural  agency,  they  added 
newstrength  to  former  prcj  udices,and 
increased  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance. 
On  his  side,  the  philosopher  despis- 
ed the  boasted  learning  of  the 
schools,  not  considering  that  this 
very  learning,  by  giving  exercise  to 
general  talents,  was  perhaps  best 
adapted  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
that  degree  of  light,  whith  was  tar- 
dily but  gradually  dawning  around 
it.  Speaking  of  his  own  times,  be 
says  :  '  Never  was  there  such  a 
-show  of  wisdom,  such  exercises  in. 
all  branches,  and  in  all  kingdoms,  as 
within  these  forty  years.  Teachers  are 
every-where  dispersed,  'n  citied,  in 
castles,  and  in  villages,  taken  parti- 
cularly from  the  new  monastic  orders. 
Yet  never  was  there  more  igndrance, 
more  error.  The  common  herd  of 
students,  poring  over  their  wretched 
versions  (of  the  works  of  Aristotle), 
lose  their  time,  their  application, 
and  their  money.  Yet,  if  the  sense- 
less multitude  applaud,  they  are 
satisfied.'  He  elsewhere  says  of 
those  versions,  that,  if  he  had 
them  in  his  power,  they  should  be 
committed  to  the  flames,  as  serving 
only  to  perpetuateerror  and  multiply 
ignorance. 

''  The^opinioQ  of  his  own  t^Ienti 
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and  acquirements  was  widely  difR&r- 
eat  lo  iiiii  'Opus  Alajus,  addressed 
to  Clement  IV,  speaking  of  bitnself^ 
•  be  says,  that,  from  the  time  be  had 
karned  his  alphabet,  be  had  spent 
forty  years*  in  the  study  of  the 
IcieDoes  and  languages;  but  that 
now»  in  the  half  of  one  year  at  most, 
be  would  undertake  to  communi- 
cate all  his  knowledge  to  any  dili- 
gent man^  possessed  of  a  sufficient 
capacity  of  retention,  under  certwi 
caay  condrtions  which  he  mentions. 
-He  doubts  not  but  that  within  three 
4ayB>  he  can  put  it  into  the  power 
of  aucfa  a  nsan  to  learn  the  Hebrew 
ioofsiue,  in  such  a  manner  as  accu- 
yaleiy  to  understand  what  may  be 


necessary  for  the  elacidation  ot  the 
scriptures.  He  will  inftise  (be 
Greek  language  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  so  that  whatever  has  been 
written,  conceatiing  theology  and 
.  philosophy,  shall  be  clearly  compre- 
hended J  and  as  to  geometry,  ft  shall 
be  fuUy  developed  in  one  week,  and 
arithmetic  in  a  second.  What 
opinion  must  we  form  of  the  extent 
of  the  knowledge  which  could  be 
communicated  with  this  singular 
rapidity;  or  ought  we  to  lament, 
that  friar  Bacon  has  not  left  behind 
him  an  artof  teaclTmg  so  inestimably 
valuable?  He  died  about  the  year 
1284,  and  was  buried  in  the  Frao- 
ciscan  convent  at  Oxford.** 
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DANTE  degli  Alijgbicri  was 
V  now  advancing  to  the  ze- 
nith of  hia  literary  glory.  He  was 
bora  at  Florence  in  the  year  1265  ; 
where  he  studied,  as  well  as  in  other 
cities  of  Italy,  collecting  from  all 
quarters,  and  eveft,  it  is  said,  from 
the  universities  of  Paris  and  Oxford, 
whatever  was  deemed  most  excel- 
lent ia  philosophy,  theology,  and 
the  liberal  arts.  On  his  return  to 
his  own  city,  he  was  employed  in 
many  honourable  offices.  The  qui- 
tivatioo'of  the  Italian  tongue,  which 
was  yet  mde  «nd  inharmonious — 
but  which  the  muses  were  now 
about  to  adopt  as  their  own — had 
deeply  engaged  his  attention.  Thus 
was  Dante  occupied ;  when  in 
iaD2,  in  one  of  those  civil  commo- 
tioBs,  to  which  the  free  cities  pf  Italy 
w«re>.8t  this  time,  daily  exposed,  the 
party,  which  "he  had  espoused,  was 
naftqoisfaod  by  ila  aAtagonists^  and 


he  was  himself  forced  into  exile.  To 
Florence  he  never  returned  5  hot  tbs 
cities  of  Italy  continued  to  afford  hrm 
an  asylum  3  the  regrets  of  banish- 
ment which  he  felt  with  the  keenest 
severity,  did  not  suspend  his  Uterarj 
ardour.  He  died  at  Ravenna  in  1321. 
*»  The  works  of  Dante,  on  variooi 
subjects,  in  prose  and  verse,  some 
of  which  were  composed  in  Italian, 
and  others  in  Latin,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  almost  absorbed  in  the  re* 
nown  of  that  to  which  his  admiring 
countrymen  have  affixed  the  loiTf 
title  of  the  DivitM  Cotnmedia-  T^JJ' 
indeed,  can  be  the  only  judges  oritt 
.  merit.  At  what  period  of  the  poet* 
life,  or  Where  it  was  written,  * 
begun  to  be  written,  isuncfrteini 
and  the  cities  of  Italy  contend  « 
eagerly  for  the  honour  o(  caoi 
canto,  as  those  of  Greece  once  difl 
for  that  of  Homer's  nativity.  ^"^ 
poem,  as  every  scholar  knowS;  co^ 
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tatiis  the  description  of  a  rision^  ia 
which,  with  Virgil,  sometimes,  for 
his  guide,  the  poet  is  conducted 
through  ii^Il,  and  purgatorx,  and 
paradise^  and  indulged  with  the 
sight  aud  conver^iation  of  various 
persons  It  is  evident  that  the  sixth 
book  of  tjhe  iEoeMs  suggested  the 
general  o/tline,  and  however  inferior 
•  the  modern  poet  of  Italy  may  be 
thought  to  his  great  prototype,  it  is 
"with  peculiar  pleasure  we  peruse 
the  following  lines,  which  at  once 
shew,  that  the  bard  of  Mantua,  after 
the  long  lapse  of  ages  of  tasteless 
ignorance,  had  found  a  reader,  who 
could  admire  and  rival  bis  beauties. 
Art  thou  Virgil  ?  he  asks,  on  his 
^rst  presenting  himself  to  his  view  : 

Oh  degli  altri,  poeti  onorr,  e  lume, 

Vagliami  ^    lungo    studio,  c^l   (nnds 
amore, 
Cbe  m'han  fatto  cercar  lo  tuo  volume. 
Tu  te'  lo  inio  mantro,  e'il  mio  autore  t 
Tu  9&  nolo  colui,  da  cu*  io  tosi 
Lo  bello  stile,  che  m'ba  fiatto  onore. 

.  f*tlie  Italians  allow^  that  this 
wprk  of  Dante  is  not  a  regular  com- 
positbn;  that  it  abounds  with  wild 
aod  extravagant  passages ;  that  his 
inaages  are  often  onnatural ; '  that  he 
makes  Virgil  utter  the  most  absurd 
remarks  f  that  some  whole  captos 
cannot  be  read  with  patience;  that 
his  verses  are  frequently  unsufferably 
harsh,  and  his  rhymes  void  of  eu- 
phony; and,  in  one  word,  that  his^ 
4kfects,  which  no  man  of  common 
judgment  will  .pretend  to  justify, 
are  iu)t  few  nor  trifling.  But,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  sum  of  his  imper- 
Ibctioas  or  the  number  of  his  faults, 
they  are  amply  compensated,  by  the 
highest  beauties : — by  an  imagina- 
tion of  the  richest  kind  ;  a  style, 
sublime,  pathetic,  animated  j  by  de*^ 
liaea(i(in!t  th^  most  powerfully  im** 

Eessi.e;  a  tone  of  invective  wither- 
g,  irresistible,  aod  indignant^  and 


by  passages  of  the  most  exquisita 
tenderness.  The  story  of  Count 
Ugollno  and  his  children,  than 
which  the  genius  of  man  never  pro- 
duced a .  more  .  pathetic  picture^ 
would  alone  prove,  that  the, Muses 
were  returned  to  the  soil  of  Latinmi 
When  it  is,  besides,  considered,  that 
the  Italian  poetry  had  hitheno  been 
-—merely  an  assemblage  of  rhymed 
phrases,  on  love,  or  some  moral 
topic,  witliotU  being  atiimated  by  a 
singl8  spark  of  genius  our  admira- 
tion of  Dante  most  be  proportion- 
ally increased.  Inspired  as  it  were, 
by  him  whose  volume,  he  says^  ho 
had  sought,  and  whom  he  calls  his' 
master,  he  rose  to  the  heights  of 
real  poesy ,  spoke  of  tding^  iiot 
within  the  reach  of  common  rninds^ 
poured  life  into  inanimate  nature  ; ' 
and  all  this  io  a  strain  of  language 
to  which  as  yet  no  ear  had  listen^. 

**  Among  the  various  attractions 
which  I  have  enumerated,  and  to. 
which  may  be  aded  the  rich  tx>lour- 
ing  with  which  the  poet  had  the 
skill  to  invest  all  the  arts  and  litera- 
ture of  the  age,  as  they  n^ake  theuc 
appearance  in  his  work,  I  ought  to 
state  that  the  many  living,  or  at  that  x 
time  well-known  characters,  whom 
he  brought  forward,  and  whose  good 
and  bad  deeds  he  tells  without  re- 
serve, greatly  augmented  tbie  interest 
of  his  work,  and  rendered  it  a  ieast 
for  the  censorious  or  malevblent* 

*'  Scarcely  had  this  poem  seen 
the  light,  when  the  public  mind 
was  seized  as  if  by  a  charm.  Copies 
were  multiplied,  and  commeots 
written,  within  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  Even  pliairs,  with  honour- 
able stipend*),  were  founded  ia 
Florence,  Bologna,  Pisa,  Venice, 
and  Piacenza ;  whence  able  profeiH 
sors  delivered  lectures  on  the  dH^na 
Jcommedia,  to  an  admiring  audience. 
They  did  not   always   display  its 
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teadtieni  nor  elucidate  iti  obscuii- 
tiet;  but,  under  the  mistaken  con- 
fiction,  that  it  abouoded  w!th  alle- 
gories and  mystic  meanings,  thef 
dwelt  too  much  on  these;  and  thus 
tbefr    often    oocaikinod    darkoess 


father  than  diflfosed  ligbt  But  the 
general  ardour  at'  least  evinces,  wb^t 
the  example  of  a  single  man  vas 
able  to  effect,  and  that  the  groand- 
work  of  a  better  taste  was  already 
laid-'' 


HfSTOtT  AKX>  LfTERAlT  PuaslTlTS  OF  FtTEARCR. 


[trom  the  sanDe.] 


'f  IJETRARCA  was  born  in 
X  Afe«to,  a  city  of  Tuscany, 
in  1304,  and,  when  no  tnore  than 
Aine  years  old,  was  taken  to  Avig- 
aon,  which  had  now  become  the 
fesidence  of  the  Roman  bishops;  in 
which  situation,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Carpentras,  he 
completed  the  usual c^iirse  of  studies, 
comprismg  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
dialectics.  He  applied  to  civil  ju- 
risprudence in  MontfieHier,  and  also 
in  Bologna  I  the  jejune  iftudy  of 
which,  however— though  he  pro- 
fessed to  admire  it,  as  connected 
with  the  noble  antiquities  of  Rome 
«^was  often  interrupted  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  works  of  Cicero  or 
tH  Vh^l,  He  returned  to  Avignon 
ki  his  twenty-secotiid  year.  At  this 
time  he  lost  his  parenti,  and  was 
rather  distressed  in  his  circumstances, 
when  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  he  put  on  the  clerical 
habit;  and  finding  powerful  protec- 
tor in  the  illustrious  house  of  Co- 
lonna,  was  enabled,  by  then:  kind- 
ness, to  indulge  his  favourite  pur- 
suiu,  whether  of  vanity,  of  literature, 
or  of  lovtr.  The  object  of  his  pas- 
sion was  the  celebrated  Laura,  whom 
W;  «aw  for  the  first  time  in  1327, 
llie  year  after  his  return  to  Avignon. 
The  affectionate  atuchment  ol  Pe* 


ti^rca'to  Laura  hasbeen  imnSortaHzbl 
by  the  manybeautifbl  sonnets,  wbicii 
it  caused  him  to  write,  by  which 
his  countrymen  have  never  ccajed 
to  be  enraptured,  and  which  hsve 
operated  as  a  sort  of  sedQCttre 
chardi  in  all  countries  in  wliicb  tlie 
Italian  language  is  read.  llieieios« 
nets  added  greatly  to  the  polish, 
elegance,  and  hartnooy  of  tbe  lan- 
guage of  Italy;  which  was  almoic 
instantaneously  matured  ifvto  per* 
fection,  whilst  tbe  verflacaW 
tongues  of  otheir  nations  were  1011 
awkward  in  structure  and  dtssdoant 
in  sound.  In  order  to  mitigste  bis 
rexations  or  to  dissipate  his  regrets 
and  to  improve  his  rorod  by  the 
view  of  different^bjjects,  and  by  tbe 
conversation  of  the  learned,  he  now 
travelled  through  France  snd  wm 
parts  of  (Germany.  He  aftcni-ardi 
vi»ted  Rome,  which  to  hixn  was  * 
scene  of  sublime  contcroplaiion*; 
and  whrn  his  troubled  thooghts 
could  still  find  no  repose,  he  retired, 
in  1337,  to  Vaucluse.  Man^  rfw» 
works,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  m  veftc 
and  prose,  were  Written,  in  tnii  de- 
lightful solitude ;  and  here  he  beg^ 
his  poem,  entitled  Africa,  «■  the 
Achicveroeiiis  of  Scipio  Afticanos, 
which  was  not  comt^teCed  fli  » 
much  later  period,  ^ 
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*•  The  taste  for  poetry  and  ele- 
gant composition— ^for  which  the 
public  mind  had  been  prepared  by 
the  writings  of  Dante--ascendcd  to 
II  pitch  of  enthusiastic  adminitibn^ 
when  the  works  of  Petrarca  appear- 
ed. Their  style;  and  particularly 
that  of  his  Latin  compositions,  was 
far  removed  from  classical  perfec- 
tion i  but  men  judged  by  compari- 
son 5  and  compared  with  the  low 
standard  of  hi4  predecessors,  the 
hermit  of 'Vaucluse  seemed  to  them 
something  more  than  mortal.  He 
was  complimented  bjr  the  Maecenas 
of  the  age,  Robert,  king  of  Naples; 
aod,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  re- 
ceived letters  on  tbe^me  day,  from 
the  Roman  senate,  and  the  univer- 
sfty  of  Paris,  in  which  he  was  ear- 
nestly solicited  to  honour  their  cities 
with  )iis  presence,  that  they  might 
present  him  with  the  crown  of  laurel, 
which  bis  literary  labours  had  so 
justly  merited.  This  ceremony  had 
been  formerly  practised  in  Greece, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Capitoline 
games  at  Rome;  but  ais  the  literary 
spirit  became  torpid,  it  fell  into  dis* 
uie.  The  poet  embraced  the  invi- 
tation with  rapturous  promptitude ; 
and  though  he  might  appear  for  a 
•hort  time  to  hesitate,  it  was  plain, 
what  his  choice  would  be.  Me  had 
looked  with  ardentsolicitude  tothere- 
•  tivalofRoman  greatness  $  with  which, 
as  a  first  step,  he  might  perhaps  con- 
nect bis  coronation  iu  the  Ca  pi  toll 
He  resolved  to  repair  to  Rome:  but 
that  the  distinguished  honour  might 
seem  a  \rell-earned  tribute  to  merit, 
he  iirsi  visited  the  Neapolitan  mo- 
narch; conversed  with  him  on  sub- 
jects of  Uteratarej  lifspirtd  him  with 
a  higher  ardour  in  their  pursuit;  and, 
in  ms  presence  and  in  that  of  his 
^otitt,  submitted,  during  three' days^ 
t*>  ft  pt9>lic  enaminaiion.  Fropi 
Nfiplat  h<^ '  Proceeded   to  Rome> 


where  he  was  crowned'  on  Easter 
day,  in  the  year  134 1>  with  those 
ceremonious  solenmhies  which  his 
historians  have  minutely  detailed. 

*'  This  ceremony  was  not  entirely 
without  its  effects  upon  the  interests 
of  literature.  By  contributing  td' 
excite  a  vivid  recoUection  of  former 
days,  it  led  the  mind  to  inquire  the 
persons  who  had  thus  been  ^re« 
viously  honoured}  when  theyv found 
that  the  honour  had  been  conferred 
not  only  on  victorious  commanders 
of  armies^  but  on  those  who,  in  the 
retired  walks  6f  life,  had  acquired 
renown  by  intellectual  exertion.  II 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  spirit  of 
those  times  was  returning  ;  that  th^ 
gates  of  the  Roman  Capitol  wer6 
thrown  open  to  a  private  votary  of 
the  Muses ;  and  that  the  crown  of 
Petrarca,  with  all  its  attendant  ap« 
plause,  might  be  the  reward  of  everj 
citizen  who  should  successfully  emo- 
late  his  literary  fame. 

*'  After  quitting  Rome,  the  poet 
spent  some  months  at  Parma,  this 
lords  of  which  city  were  his  parii- 
ailar  admirers :  when  he  once  more  . 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 
In   1343,  we  again  find  him   at 
Naples,  and  subsequently  at  Piirroai. 
and  in  other  cities  of  Italy^  where  he 
contributed  by  his  conversation  and 
his  writings,  to  disperse  the  seeds  of 
science,  and  to  promote  their  vigor- 
ous cultivation.    When  he  revisited 
France,  it  was  the  end  of  the  yeir  * 
1345.     Cleroenr  VI.  at  this  time 
filled  the  papal  chair,  who  himself 
was  among  the  admirers  of  the  poet. 
The  year  1347  was.  remarkable  for 
the  wild  attempt  of  Rienzo  to  teutons 
liberty  to  Rome.    Petrarca  contena- 
plated  this  rash  enterprize  as  the 
deed  of  a  hero,  from  which  he  au- 
gured the  return  of  an  auspicious 
and  splendid  aera:  but  a  very  differ- 
ent event  soon  blasted  these  florid 
D  a  hopes. 
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})ope8.     In    \he    fQllowing    year, 
whilst  he  was  again  in  Italy,  the 
fatal    pestilence    began    to   ravage 
Europe,  of  which  Laura  died. 
.   *'  Petrarca  was  fond   of  retire- 
ment, from  his  fondness  for  ^tudy : 
but  a  certain  restlessness,  the  eflect 
of  a  peculiar  teroperament,  which 
the  urgency  of  his  numeroas  friends 
to  enjoy  his  society  greatly  aug- 
mented, did  not  permit  him  to  h^ 
bis  residence  for  any  long  time  iti 
one  particular  place.     And  hence, 
general    literature    was    benefited. 
From    this    period    he    sometimes 
passed    months,  'or   years    in    the 
society  of  the  Italian  sovereigns; 
whilst  books,  and  extensive 'corres-^ 
pondence,  happily  divided  his  hours. 
in  1351,  be  was,  for  the  last  time, 
at  Avignon,  which  lie  quitted,  after 
two  years,  little  pleased  with  the 
jsew  Pontiff  Innocent  VI .  who  is 
~  said  to  have  feared  that  he  discover- 
ed the  busy  agency  of  Satan  in  the 
energy  of  the  poet's  mind!  Milan 
and  its  lords,  the  noble  £imily  of 
Tisconti,  now  received  him;  amon^ 
whom  the  contest  was,  who  should 
shew  him  the  most  signal  marks  of 
farour.    ^Here  and  at  Mantua  he 
bad  an  interview  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  witfi  whom  he  corres- 
ponded, who  was  equally  devoted 
to  him;  and  from  whose  arrival  in 
Italy,  the  poet  had  vainly  anticipat- 
ed the  prospect  of  high  glories  to 
bis  country.     Soon  after  ti)is  disap- 
pointmetit  he  withdrew  to  Linterno, 
a  retired  villa  not  far  from  Milan. 

"  Petrarca  has  himself  described 
tbe  life  which  he  led  in  shis  spot ; 
and  tb6  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time. 
'Like  a  weary  traveller,*  he  says, 
'  who  discovers  the  end  of  his 
journey,  I  now  redouble  my  steps. 
0av  and  night  I  read  and  write, 
and  by  these  alternate  changes  re* 
.  licre  my  labour.    Such  ye  wj  oc- 


cupations.: such  my  ooly  pleasnMs.* 
He  mentions  the  number  of  bis 
friends;  the  estimation  in  which  be 
is  held  by  persons,  who  had  never 
seen  him;  and  the  strong  attach* 
ment  which  he  feels  for  the  bouses* 
the  soiU  the  walls,  even  for  the  air 
of  Milan,  between  which  city  and 
his  rural  retirement  he  passed  his 
days.  Sdme  years,  dear  to  himself 
and  to  Galeazzo  Visconti,  thus 
flowed  on  in  a  gentle  stream;  when« 
in  1300,  he  was  deputed  by  bia 
patron  to  congratulate  the  French 
king,  John,  on  his  release  from  cap* 
tivity  in  England.  His  reccptioa  at 
Paris  was  highly  flattering;  and  no 
less  flattering  continued  to  be  the 
repeated  marks  of  attention  which 
were  manifested  towards  him  by  lb# 
Emperor  Charles.  He  would  wil- 
lingly have  attached  the  poet  to  bia 
court. 

'*  Padua,  qf  which  the  Carrared 
were  lords,  now  became  his  princi- 
pal place  of  residence,  though  bis 
natural  restlessness  sometimes  dis- 
posed him  to  rove;  whilst,  at  other 
times,  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends.  We  find  him  Im 
Venice,  honoured  by  the  doge»  and 
the  principal  citizens ;  and  we  be- 
hold him  oftener  in  Pavia,  which 
was  subject  to  Galeazzo  Visconti. 
It  is  thought  that  an  eloquent  and 
palhetic  letter,  which  he  wrote  t% 
the  PontifFUrban  IV.  in  the  warmtb 
-of  his  heart  for  the  prosperity  of 
Italyi,  had  some  e£R=ct  in  indudaf 
the  latter  to  return^to  Rome.  Here« 
.turned,  at  all  events,  in  l367.'Urbaft 
was  a  lovei  of  science :  he  adoiixed 
iPetrarca,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  um* 
nificence  iti  the  promotion  of  letteii* 
The  joy  of  the  poet  was  unbounded: 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the 
pontiflf^  he  had  set  oht  to  vbit  hioi, 
when  sickness  eoaapelled  bim  to  et* 
turn  to  Padua.    TUs  was  ia  lt79. 
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The  four  remaining  years  of  his  life 
h€  spent,  without  much  interrup- 
tidn,  in.  retirement  nfair  the  city; 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  1 3th  of 
July,  1374,  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  library^  with  his  head  resting  on 
a  book. 

•'  In  this  brief  sketch  of  the)ife  of 
Fetrarra,  the  reader  will  remark  his 
singular  ardour  in  the  prosecution 
ef  letters;  as  well  as  his  endeavours 
to  excite  a  simil/jr  feeling  in  the 
breasts  of  his  contemporaries,  it 
will  at  the  same  time  be  noticed 
that  he  had  Tii^wy  and  powerful  pro- 
tectors. Hence  he  will  be  prepared 
to'contempljite,  more  at  his  lei«jure, 
some  other  effects,  and  thi^  results  of 
other  me  iMUres,  which  are  still  want- 
ing, to  prove  thetruih  of  my  general 
statement:  that  to  Petr^rca  was  due 
the  restorati'»n  <>t  letters  to  Italy, 
and  ^through  Italy  to  the  otbef 
realms  of  Europe.        • 

♦*  Ir  is  asserted  that  the  monks 
bad  for  ages  been  assiduously  en- 
gaged in  the  meritorious  work  of 
transcription;  and  yet  the  hbrarics, 
of  Italy,  and  therefore  of  Europe, 
bad  little  to  shew,  besides  some 
works  of  the  fathers,  of  ancrent 
and  modern  theologians,  of  eccle 
siastical  and  civil  jurisprudence^ 
of  medicine,  astrology,  and  philoso- 
phy, and  even  these  in  no  abund- 
ance. The  naro^s  of  the  classical 
writers  were  barely  retained  ;  their 
productions  and  the  time^^  in  which 
they  lived  were  miserably  confound- 
ed;-and  the  authenticity  of  authors 
ttot  antuquently  disregarded.  Bit- 
ter complaints  have  reached  us  of 
the  gross  igncance  and  extreme 
gtrelessneJUfe^f  transcribers.  *  It 
would' be  wMKsaysPctrarca,  speak - 
big  of  fhdsi^H  W  own  times; 
'  would  they/^R|»)y  niahner^  write 
what  i^  pot  inl^tbeir  hands r. we 
iboold  witness^  indeed^  their   ig- 


norance, but  we  should  possess  the 
substance  o(  the  work.     But  they, 
regardless  of  originals,  and  copies*  ' 
and  dictation,  scribble  aqy  thing  at ' 
random.     W^re  Cicero,  or  Livy,  or* 
any  ancient  writer  to  rise  from  the 
grave,  h,e  would  not  recognize  his 
own  works.     It  is  not  so  with  car- 
penters and  similar  artificers.    The 
fault,  howeA^er,  may  he  said  to  restt ' 
principally  with  those,  who  employ 
such  men.     When  w  oust  an  tine  di- 
rected books  to  be  transcribed,  he* 
ordered  Eusebios  of  Cae^area  to  em- 
ploy able  and  experienced  writers.' 
In  this  dearth  of  accurate  copies, 
and  even  ot  the  valuable  works  of 
matiy     ancient     authors,     Petrarca. 
turned  his  mind  to  the  most  useful 
inquiries.     He 'saw,  that  his  own 
etforts  woiild  be  useless  without  re* 
calling  into  general  notice  the  true 
models  of  taste  :  he  owned  that,  on 
this  subject,  he  was  animated  by  a 
real  passion,'  the  force  of  which  he 
had  no  desire  to  check  ;  and,  com- 
municating his  wishes  to  his  friends, 
he  cmtrejted  to  join  their  researches. 
TO    his   own,  and   to  ransack  the 
archie vf,s  of  libraries.    '  ( )fien,'  laya 
he,  **  I   find  myself  disappointed; 
but  I  continue  my  labour,  so  pleas- 
i  g    are    the    prospects    of    hope; 
Waiting  for  fnrihel- discoveries,  let 
us  be  satiisfipd'with  what  we  have 
in    our    hands,   and  moderate  the 
avidity  of  learning  by  the  reflection^ 
that  ourselves  are  mortal.' 

'*  His  researches  were  not  rery 
successful.  Three  dfecades  of  Livy, 
the  tirst^  third  and  fourth,  were,  a( 
that  time,  all  which  could  be  found* 
The  second  decade  was  sought  itt 
vain.  A  vahiablc  work  of  Varro, 
and  other  productions  which  he  had 
seen  in  his  youth,  were  irrecover- 
ably lost.  With  Qutniillan  he  was 
..more  fortunate j  thousjh  . the^  cqpv 
■  \t^ii^  to  diicover^iwai^ 
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and  imper&ct.    In  his  entbusiafttic 
regard  for  the  Roman  oanie^  and  in 
order  that  he  might  seepi  to  enjoy 
the  intereourse  of  the  great,  cnen 
whom'  he  roost  admired,  Petr^ca 
addressed  letters  to  some  of  the  de- 
parted worthies   of  th^   republic, 
amoog  whom  Cicero  may  l^  con- 
sidered ds  his  idol.     His  collection. 
of  the  works  of  this  gi^eat  master 
vras  very  ipcon)plete,  though  his 
Inquiries  r^pectibg  them  were  inces- 
sant; and  hie  had  the  hjippiness  to 
make  some  new  discoveries,  par- 
ticularly of  his  familiar   Epistles. 
'  On  many  occasions,*  he  entliusias- 
iacaWy   observes*    ^  when    I    met 
strangers,  ttnd  they  asked,  What  I 
desir^  from  their  country?  Npthing, 
X  replied,  bat  the  works  of  Cicero, 
And  frequently  was  this  request  re- 
peated ;   wlien  I  sent  money  not 
into  Italy  only,  where  I  -was  best 
.known,  but  into  France,  and  Ger« 
many,  and  Spain,  and  Britain,  apd 
fis  far  as  Greece.    Thus  I  obtained 
some  snuill   volumes,  but  seldom 
^uch  as  I  inost  anxiously  sought 
y ...... .     When  travelling,  if>  at 

a  distance,  1  descried  some  ancient 
monastery,  to  it  I  turned  my  steps. 
Haply>  thought  I,  I  may  there  find 
what  I  most  want*     He  was  once 

Esessed  pf  Cicero-sworkVi?  Gloria; 
be  lent  it  to  a  friend,  and  it  was 
parably  lost  to  himself  and  to 
ibe  world.  1  ought  also  not  to  omit 
the  mention  of  the  strenuous  assi- 
fluity,  which  he  employed  in  making 
transcripts  of  ancient  works,  with 
i)is  own  hanfi,  by  which  his  eagpr 
thirst  was  allayed,  and,  accurate 
popies  multiplied. 

*'  To  this  laudable  species  of  rp- 
iearcb  Pottarca  was  also  diligent  in 
his  inquiries  after  medals,  of  which 
)ie  forizied  9  polliection]  and  obser- 
vations on  ancient  monuments, 
f^iiepeyqr  hi«  gpod  fortune  cop^ 


ducted  him  to'  Ronie^  we  may  aey 

company  him  in  His  perambulatioqa 
with  singular  delight,  as  he  traoea 
t^e  vestiges  of  her  former  greatness^ 
9nd  expatiates  on  the  names  of  her 
heroes^  and  the  events  of  her  history, 
Jn  this  history  he  apj>ears  to  have 
been  well>read.  Wh^  he  befadd 
the  precious  relics  of  Ropoan  roagiii* 
ficence  neglected  by  indolence,  or 
dispersed  by  a  sordid  avarice,  his  in-* 
dignation  was  inflamed.  '  l^p  yoo 
not  blush,*  he'  sa)rs  to  a  Homao 
citizen,  '  to  draw'  a  vile  gain  from 
that,  which  escaped  the  rapadtv  of 
your  barbarous  '  ancestors  }  xoor 
columns,  the  ornaments  of  yotir 
temples,  your  statues,  even  the  te* 
pulchres,  under  which  the  venecaUe 
ashes  of  the  diead  repose,  serve  to 
embellish  other  cities.*  In  anoib^ 
place  he  severely  censores  the  igno* 
ranee  of  the  Romans,  with  respect 
to  their  own  sacred  monnments. 
Nowhere,  he  observes,  is  Rome  so 
little  known,  as  within  her  own' 
walls. 

*'  But  neither  ftoroe,  nor  Roman 
greatness,  nor  the  remains  of  Roniaa 
literature,  Urere  sufficient  totally  tp 
absorb  the  attention  of  this  active 
man.  Greece  also  engaged  bis 
thoughts.  The  study  of  the  Gveel^ 
language  had  at  no  time  been 
completely  neglected^  and  when  an 
ocpasion  cf  learning,  it  offered,  Pe<- 
trarca  prosecuted  it  with  his  uaqal 
ze^l.  But  he  never  wholly  aorr 
mounted  its  difficulties;  for,  whm 
a  present  of  a  Greek  Hoaoer  waf 
sent  him  from  Constantinople,  he 
lamented  his  inability  to  taste  its 
beauties.  His  joy,  however,  to 
possess  the  works  of  this  immortal 
bard  was  not  less  sincere.  •  Yoor 
present  of  the  original  teiit  of  the 
divine  po^,'  he  writes  to  his  bene- 
factor^ '  is  wort))y  of  yovrself  and 
n;i^.    Yet  yoor  liberality  is  imper? 

feet  J 
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feet :  with  Hoiner  ypu  should  iiav# 
given  me  jQurselfj  a  guide^  who 
<roald  lead  xne  into  the  £ddg  of 
light,  aod  disclose  to  me  the  wooden 
ot    the   Iliad   and  Odyssey-    For, 
alas« ^Horner  is  dumb,  or  I  am  deaf; 
oor  is  it  10  my  power  to  enjoy  the 
treasure  which  I  possess.    I  have 
placed  him  by  the  aide  of  Plato,  the 
prince  of  poets,  near  the  prince  of 
philosophers  s  and.  I  glory  in  the 
sight  of  my  iliustnous  guests.    Of 
their  immortal  writings^  whatever 
bad  been  translated  into  the  Latin 
idiom  I  had  already  acquired}  but. 
If  there  be  no  profit  there  is  some 
pleasure  in  beholding  these  venerable 
Greeks  in  their  proper  and  national 
habit.     1  am  delighted  with    the 
aspect  of  Homer:  and  as  often  as  I 
embrace  Ibe  silent  volume,  I  ex- 
claim with  a  sigh—illustrious  bard  I 
vrith  what  pleasure  should  I  listen 
to  thy  song,  if  my  sense  of  hearing 
were  not  obstructedZ-p-He  sought 
anxiously  the  acquisition  of  other  ^ 
works  in  the  same  language;  and 
ve  may  re^  a  letter  addressed  by 
faim  to  the  Grecian  poet,  in  whicL 
he  mentions  who,  in  the  cities  of 
Italy,  were  at  this  period  versed  in 
the   lax^uage.     The   number,    it 
aeems,  was  not  considerable:  and 
in  Rome,  ha  says,  there  was  not 
one, 

*'  Such  was  Pbtrarca,  and  such 
ills  pursuits.  But  it  is  on  his  Itali;in 
poetry,  that  his  counnrymen  dwell 
in  a  strain  of  praise,  which  prodi- 
gality itself  cannot  exhaust,  though 
the  less  enthusiastic  among  them 
are  ready  to  adroit  its  blemishes  and 
defects.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
gress which  Dante  had  made— of 
which,  it  has  been  said.  Pet rarca  was 
sometimes  .  jealous — the  language 
was  still  in  some  respects  so  imper- 
.fect,  and  such  was  his  unreserved 
admiration  of  the  ancientSt  that  it  is 
yrobaMe  be  would  have  composed 


up  vcne  fixctpt  in  the  latiolongiief 
if  no  Laura  had  interposed  to  dividf 
his  ajlections,  atui  occasioaaUy  to  be 
the  sole  occupant  of  his  heart,  im 
the  language  of  Virgil  he  wrote  bis 
Africa  and  some  other  poems ;  but  to 
the  ear  of  Laura  be  was  pompeiled  tp 
address  lines  which  she  herself  coojd 
read.  This  gave  rise  to  his  soi^ 
iMid  soniiets— of  wjhich,  tboittb  be 

.  himself  often  ^)eaks /Blighting— k 
is  evident,  that  they  wc»  ponsbe4 

•  with  the  utiOQst  nicety*,  w  then 
he  says: 

'S'io  avessi  creduto,  che  ti  care 
>  Fofier  Ic  voci  de'  cospif  miei  in  rma^ 
Fstre  Taurei  del  tospinr  mio  prima 
lo  numcro  piu  spcisse,  in  stil  pin  nuc* 

'*  These  sonnets  are  allowed  to 
form  the  most  perfect  model  of 
lulian  lyric  poetry.  Yet  it  is  also 
admitted,  that  we  often  find  ia 
them  thoughts  which  are  ingenion* 
rather  than  just}  thiit  we  discover 
insipid  aUustons,  and  forced  oo^** 
ceits;  the  defects  of  that  vitiated 
laste,  which  the  Proven$al  fables  bad 
contributed  to  propagate ^  and  whicb 
^etrarca  did  not  avoid  in  those 
moments,  when  he  suffered  feshien 
to  take  the  precedence.  It  has  been 
said,  that  he  borrowed  from  that 
tribe  of  poetasters.  The  his* 
torian  replies,  that  what  he  took 
from  them  does  him  the  least 
honour,  as  it  was  from  them 
that  he  borrowed  l^  fiilse  refine- 
ments, metaphysical  cenceptiont, 
and  unnatnral  sentiments.  This, 
moreover,  is  certain :  that,  after  the 
Muse  of  Petrrarca  had  exdted 
public  attention,  the  Troubadoura^ 
with  their  language,  their  songa, 
and  their  poetry,  were  no  more 
heard  of,  at  least  in  Italy.  When, 
then,  the  state  of  other  languagea 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
are  dulv  eonsidered,  how  surprising 
is  tbe  degree  in  which  Petrsrca  con- 
iiibated 
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tribated    towards    the   revival   of 
letters! 

"  Having  observed,  that  it  was 
from  his  free  intercourbe  with  the 
learned  and  polished  men  in  the 
court  of  Avignon  (and  the  cities  of 
Italy),  that  the  p<jet  had  formed  his 
language;  and  warmly  extolled  the 
beautiful  richness  of  bis  lyric  com- 
positions,' which  almost  alone  merit, 
he  says^  like  those  of  Horace,  to  be 
committed  to  memory,  Denina  adds: 
*Tbat  the  style,  of  Petrarca,  after 


the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years,  is 
still  followed  a»  the  nw)st  perfect 
model  of  writing:  «nhd  that  hardly 
a  word  in  those  rompositions  will  he 
foupd,  which  is  become  obsolete  or 
antiquated. 

*'  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  hi^ 
Latin  style  is  less  perfect  chan  his 
Italian,  whether  his  poetry  or  hw 
prose  be  considered.  Yet  it  was  for 
his  Africa,  principally  a  Latin  poern^ 
that  he  was  solemnly  crowned  ia 
the  Roman  capitol.** 
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SvirWlBCK    OF    TBX    PoKPOIIB  AND    GaTO    0«  RlXF^WftlCK  BaVIC, 

Australasia. 
[From  Captain  FlinobA's  Voyage  to  Terra  Auitralis.] 


**  /^N  July  20,  lieatenaot  Fowler 
\^«  quitted  th«-  Investigator,  with 
Ihe  crew  selected  for  him,  and  took 
the  command  of  his  Majesty*s  armed 
vessel  Porpoiiie;  and  on  the  following 
day  I  went  on  board  with  the  rest 
of  my  ofBcers  and  people,  to  go  with 
-Kim  as  passengers.  Amongst  other 
preparations  for  the  voyage,  a  grefrn 
"liouse  was  set  up.  on  the  quarter  deck 
of  that  ship ;  and  the  plants  collected 
in  the  Iave<itigator  from  the  south, 
the  east,  and  north  coasts  of  Terra 
'  Anstralis  were  deposited  in  it,  to  be 
conveyed  to  his  Majesty's  botanical 
garden. at  Kew ;  and  as  we  had  bad 
the  misfortune  to  lose  the  gardener  of 
jthe  expedition,  and  Mr  Brown,  the 
aatnralist,  remained  behind,  a  man 
ttom  Port  Jackson  was  engaged  to 
take  care  of  the  plants  daring  the 
passage. 

,  *^  The  examination  of  Torres* 
Strait  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  my  instructions 
which  bad  been  executed  only  in 
part  3  and  though  I  ocnbM  not  prt* 


tend  to  make  any  regnlar  survey  in 
the  Porpoise,  it  was  yet  desirable  t* 
pass  again  through  the  strait,  and 
lay  down  as  many  of  its  dangers  aa 
circumstances  would  admit ;  and  this 
being  represented  to  governor  King, 
the  following  paragraph  was  mad« 
an  article  in  lieutenant  Powler*s  or- 
ders. '  Tlie  objects  which  captaia 
.*  Flinders  will  have  to  finish  in  his 
*  rout  through  Torres*  Strait,  reqnirei 
'  that  he  should  be  assisted  with 
^  boats,  people,  and  have  the  entim 
'  direction  of  the  ship  as  to  the 
'  courses  she*is  to  steer,  making  and 
'  shortening  sail,  anchoring,  and 
'  every  other  prompt  attention  to  hU 
'  directions  as  connected  with  hia 
'  survey^  You  are  therefore  fiirthor 
'required  to  Comply  with  every  di- 
'  rection  he  may  give  you,  to  enable 
<  him  to  execute  the  orders  of  my 
'  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
( '  iniralty ;  and  as  it  \^ill  be  neces- 
'  sary  that  the  most  expeditions  route 
'  should  \)e  followed,  for  the  pur- 
'  post  of  sttcertaiuing  the  length  •f 
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*  time  it  will  take  to  make  the  TOf- 
'  m  from  hence  to  England,  by 
^  Torres*  Strait,  and  to  enable  cap- 
^  bun  Flinders  to  be  in  England  ak 
Nearly  as  poislble,  yon  will  take 
^  especial  care  to  lose  no  time  in 
'  getting  to  England  by  the  route 
^  captain  Flinders  may  indicate/    . 

'*  In  the  b^mning  of  Augnst,  the 
/Porpoise  was  nearly  rcad^  to  sailf 
and  two  ships  then  Ijrfng  in  Sydney 
Cofe,  bound  to  Batavia,  desired  leare 
to  accompany  ns  through  the  Strait. 
Theae  were  the  Hon.  East-India* 
Company's  extra-ship  Bridgewater, 
of  about  750  tons,  conomaoded  by 
£:  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  and  the  ship 
Cato  of  London,  of  about  450  tons, 
commanded  by  Mr.  John  Fark. 
Hie  company  of  these  ships  gave 
me  pleasniei  for  if  we  should  be 
jible  to  make  a  safe  and  expeditious 
jsassagethrougbthellraitwitb  them, 
of  which  I  bad  but  little  doubt,  it 
would  be  a  manifest  proof  of  the 
lidvantage  of  the  route  discovered  in 
the  Investigator,  and  tend  to  bring 
it  into  general  nse.  On  the  loth  I 
took  Ittive  ^{  my  respected  friend 
the  g/otfenoT  of  Kew  South  Wales, 
4tnd  receive  bia  dispatches  for  £og- 
land  i  and  lieutenant  Fowler  having 
l^vca  a  auull  code  of  signals  to  the 
&ri4gpwater  and  Catq,  we  sailed 
4>at  p£  Port  Jackson  together,  at 
4^evpn  o'clock  of  the  same  mom* 
iag,  uad  steesed  oortiiHcastvaid  for 
.Torres'  Strait. 

*'  Mr.  looian  had  re-delivoKd  to 
nie  4Jbe  two  time-keepeni^  with  « 
table  of  their  rates  deduced  &om 
pqnal  altitudes,  but  the  No.  543 
JmJ  gon^  so  very  irregularly,  as  not 
.  so  be  entitled  to  any  <>MifideDoej  the 
isnror  of  No.  5  zo  from  mean  Greeo- 
wicb  tijBse  at  0000  tbefe  00  die' td, 
and  J4s  rate  of  joing  during  ibe 
twfniy-4fi9  preoediAg  daf s  <Mm  as 


**  £amsbaw*s  No.  520,  fast^  o^ 

49'  54^  ^S  «^  lo«^  33"f  3*  P« 
day. 

*'  The  winds  were  light,  and 
mostly  from  the  eastward  during  the 
first  two  days  of  onr  quilting  Port 
Jackson ;  and  not  being  able  to  get 
far  enough  from  the  land  to  avoid 
the  southern  current,  it  had  retarded 
ns  3 j'  on  the  1 2th  at  noon/  when 
the  islands  of  Port  Stephens  were 
in  sight.  On  the  following  day  the 
Mnnd  became  more  steady  in  the 
the  south-western  quarter,  and  aa 
our  distance  from  the  lead  increased^ 
the  current  abated )  and  on  the  i^tb, 
when  the  latitude  was  37*  27^  lon- 
gitude 156*  22',  and  distance  from 
the  coast  about  fifty  leagues,  the  set 
was  something  in  our  favour^  The 
wind  was  then  ai  south,  and  our 
course  steered  was  north  for  twenty- 
four  honi»,  then  N.  by  W.  $  and 
on  the  17th  at  noon  we  were  in  la* 
titode  23*  22%  loi^gitude  155*  34% 
and  bad  the  wind  at  S.  £.  by  S. 

*'  Soon  after  two  o*clock«  tfaeQUo 
being  scene  distanoe  oii  our  larboad 
quarter  made  the  signal  liar  mtkwg 
land.  This  proved  to  bea  dry  uod 
bank,  which  boie  S.  S.  W.  about 
three  lailgues}  and  the  Porpoise  Mil- 
iog  frister  than  the  otbcj-  sb^>f^  Itey 
weredirccted  to  keq>  00  their  ^e^iras 
whilst  we  hauled  up  to  (akeaoeanc 
4Fiewofthebank.  At  thcee  octefiki 
when  it  bore  S.  by  £»  five  0^  ^a 
milea^  wehovetoandsoiiaded^bat 
bad  no  bottom  at  60  fiithoms.  The 
Ceto's  Banky  for  90  it  was  aaoied,  ii 
small  and  af caned  to  be  deatimte  of 
vegetation)  there  was  aa  jenwiM* 
-table  quantiiy  of  birds  hovapw 
about,  and  it  was  surrounded  m& 
breakers;  but  their  ejrtcet  aeeaMd 
very  little  toexoeedlbatoftiiebaaki 
nor«oald  any  o^^er  reef  siaar  it  be 
discpaered.  The  8H<a<iiop-was,aiae- 
.twad.tabe«ml}r  a^'  0' jimMh,  aad 
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iBii  after  Ihe  Brklgewaier  and  Cdtc, 
Co.  take  oar  aiatioo  a-head  of  them 

M  before.    . 

^  Some  apprefaeorioDg  w^rje  ex* 
cited  for  the  IbUowing  mgbt  by 
n»eeting  vltli  this  bank;  but  aa  it 
waa  more  than,  two  degrees  to  the 
eastward  of  the  great  Barrier  Reefs, 
wc  thought  it  uncponected  with  any 
otber^  &e  the  two  discovered  by 
jcaptatn  Ball  and  Jfit.  Hampton,  fur- 
Ither  towards  the  norih  end  of  New 
Caledonia.  I  had^  besides,  steered 
for  Torres'  Strait  in  the  Investigator^ 
from  ree&  several  degrees  to  the  west- 
ward^  without  meeting  with  any 
pt|)er  danger  than  what  lay  neiir  the 
farrier  or  belonged  to  the  Strait  $ 
«nd  by  the  time  we  had  rejoined 
the  ships  10  the  evening,  the  dis- 
tance run  from  the  bank  was  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  no  other  danger  bad 
l>een  descried.  It  did  not  therefoi;e 
aeem  necessary  tolose  a  good  night's 
run  by  heaving  to;  and  I  agreed 
writh  lieutenant  Fowler,  that  it  would 
h^  sufficient  to  qoake  the  ugnal  for 
^he  ships  to  ruii  under  easy,  work- 
ii^  sail  during  the  night,— to  lake 
our  usual  station  a-£ead,r— and  to 
)charge  one  of  the  Investigator's  war- 
rant officers  with  the  look-out  on 
the  ibre  castle.  These  precautions 
being  taken^  and  tbe  top  sails  double 
reef^,  our  course  was  punued  to 
the  N.  by  W.,  with  a  fresh  breeze 
and  cloudy  weather;  and  at  eight 
o*clock  the  lead  was  cast,  but  no 
bottom  found  at  35  fathoms.  The 
fridge  water,  was  then  about  half  a 
mile  on  the  starbord,  and  the  Cato  a 
mile  on  the  larbord  quarter;  and 
their  distance  seeming  to  increase  at 
sine^  wbiBO  our  rate  of  going  was 
eight  knots,  the  fote«ail  was  hauled 
pp  to  keep  them  in  sight :  wind  tl^n 
jtS.  E.  byE. 

f '  In  h^  an  l^ur^  aod  9hw)st.4 


ibesame  inslaDt  by  the  Investigator's 
carpenter  on  the  forecastle,  and  tho' 
tnaster  who  had  charge  .of  the  w^tob^ 
on  the  quarter  deckj — breakers  were 
seen  a*hea4«  The  helm  was  immor 
diately  put  down,  with  the  ioteotios  ^ 
of  tacking  fr«m  them ;  but  tfie  ^or^- 
poise  having  only  three  doublewreii&d 
top  sails  set,  scarcely  came  up  to  thct 
wind.  Lieutenant  Fowler  fpnt^g 
upon  deck,  on  hearing  the  noise ; 
but  supposing  it  to  be  occasioned  bjr 
carrying  away  the  tiller  rop^  a  cir-. 
cumstance  which  had  ofien  occurred 
in  the  Investigator,  and  having  00 
orders  to  give,  I  remained  some  mi^ 
nutes  longer,  conversing  with  the 
gentlemen  in  the  gun  room.  On 
going  up,  I  found  the  sails  shaking 
in  the  wind,  axi4  the  ship  in- the  act 
of  paying  off}  at  the  same  tiiDe 
there  were  rery  high  breakers  at  nol 
a  quarter  of  a  cablets  length  to 
leeward.  In  about  a  minute,  the  . 
ship  was  carried  aosongst  the  break- 
ers; and  striking  upon  a  coral  mef, 
too)c  a  fearful  h^  over  on  her  lar-» 
bord  beam  ends,  her  head  being  > 
northrCastward.  A  gun  was  9Sn 
tempted  to  be  fired,  to  warn  the 
other  vessels  of  the  danger »  b(^ 
owing  to  the  violent  motion  and  the 
heavy  surfs  flying  over,  this  could 
not  be  done  immediately;  and  bet 
fore  lights  were  brought  up,  the 
Bridgewater  and  Cato  had  hauled  to 
the  wind  across  each  other. 

"  Our  fore  mast  was  carried  away 
at  the  second  or  third  shocks  and 
the  bottom  was  presently  reported  to 
be  stove  in,  and  the  hold  full  of  war 
ter.  When  the  surf  permitted  us  te 
look  to  windward,  the  Bridgewater 
and  Cato  were  perceived  at  jiot  more 
than  a  cable's  length  distance;  and  ' 
approaching  each  other  so  closely^ 
that  their  running  aboard  seemed  to 
us  inevitable.  'Diis  was  an  awfifl 
momen(j   the  utxx^st  silence  pre» 

vailed; 
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Tilled ;  and  Wben  the  1>ows  of  the" 
tw6  ships  went  to  meet,  even  re«pi^ 
nUtion  seemed  to  besuftpended.  The 
fbips  advanced,  and  we  expected  to 
bear  ihc  dreadful  crash  j  but  pre- 
sent W  4  hey  opened  off  from  each 
other,   having  po'^sed  side  by   side 
Without  touching ;  th^  Calo  steer- 
ing to  thf  north  east,  and  chn  Bridg- 
water to  the  southward.     Our  own 
safety  see^ited  to  have  do  other  de- 
fiendencr  than  upon  the  two  ships, 
and  the  exultation  we  feh  at  seeing 
Ibis  most  imminent  danger  passed, 
was  gr^at,  but  of  short  duration  : 
the  Cato  struck  upon  the  reef  about 
two  cablt «  length  from  the :  orpoise : 
Wc  saw  her  tall  over  on  her  broad 
iide,  and  the  masts  ahnost  insta  tly 
disappeared ;    but  the  darkness  of 
.  the  night  did  not  ndmit  of  distin- 
guishing, at  -that  diHtance,  what  fur- 
ther might  have  happent^d. 
•    ♦•  Turning  our  eyes  toward  the 
Bridg('^«ate^,  a  light*  was  perceived 
at  her  mast   head,  by  which   we 
knew  she  had  cleared  the  reef;  and 
our  first  sensatioiis  were,  that*  th^. 
commander  would  certainly   tack, 
and  tend  boats  to  our  assistance ; 
bnt  when  a  little  reflexion  had  ena- 
bled iis  to  put  ourselves  in  his  place, 
it  became  evident  that  he  would  not 
choose  iQ  come  so  near  the  reef  in 
the  night,  blowing  fresh  as  it  did ; 
and'stilV  less  to  send  his  boats  and 
people  into  the.  breakers,   to  their 
certain  destruction. 

•^The  Porpoise  had  very  fortUi 
nately  heeled  towards  the  leef ;  so 
that  the  surfs  which  struck  against 
lier  turned-up  side,  flew  over  with- 
)odt  washing  ofl^  the  decks ;  and  the 
anooth  appearance  of  -the  water 
under  the  lee,  afforded  a  prospect 
of  being  able  ro  ge>  the  boats  out  on 
•that  side.  The  experiment  was  tried 
with  a  small  four-oared  gig,  and 
attceeedled;  but  a  six-oat^d  cntter 


nf  as  jerked  against  the  sheet  anchor 
by  the  violence  of  the  shocks,  and 
being  stove,  was  filled  with 'water. 

*'  It  was  by  no  means  certain  how 
long  the  ship,  being  sKghtly  built, 
and  not  in  a  sound  state,  might  hold 
together ;  it  was  therefore  deemed 
expedient  to  lighten  her,  that  she 
might  drive  further  up  the  coral 
bank  and  lie  more  easily.  On  sonnd- 
ing,  the  depth  was  found  to  be  1*7 
fathoms  on  the  windward  side,  hot 
no-nK)rc  than  a  few  teet  on  the  reef; 
and  Mr.  Fowler  ordered  the  main 
and  mizen  masts,  and  the  starbord 
anchor  to  be  cut  away  ;  but  on  my 
suggesting  to  him  the  possibility  of 
driving  over  the  recfj  with  the  rise 
of  tide,  and  sinking  in  deep  water 
as  the  Pandora  had  done,  the  light- 
ening of  the  ship  was  not  prosecuted 
further. 

'*  Beyond  the  smooth  water  dpse 
under  the  lee,  there  was  a  line  of 
breakers,  and  further  on  the  sea  ap- 
peared to  fc>e  tranquil;  it  therefore 
seemed  probable  that  boats  oiight 
approach  the  ship  on  that  ^de,  and 
if  this  intbrmatton  could  be  con- 
veyed to  captain  Palmer  of  the  Bridg- 
water, that  something  might  be 
speedily  done  towards  saving  the 
crew;  and  as  it  was  likely  that  my 
influence  with  him  might  be  greatest^ 
and  being  a  passenger  in  the  Por- 
poise, no  charge  made  my  presence 
on  board  immediately  nrcessary,  1 
proposed  to  make  the  attempt  in  the 
gig,  to  which  Mr.  Fowler  assented. 
The  boat  being  obliged  to  lie  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  ship,  to  pre- 
vent being  stove,  1  jumped  over- 
board and  swam  to^h^-r;  and  -vrt 
pushed  through  the  breakers  to  the 
smooth  water,  receiving  two  or  three 
surfs  by  the  w^y,  from  which  we 
hardly  escaped  sinking  <  On  exa* 
mining  the  condition  of  the  boat,  I 
found  nothing  to  bale  out  the  wiler, 
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tod  only  two  oars  wbkb  did  nol^be- 
k>Dg  to  it ;  and  instead  of)  the  pro- 
per crew -of  fonr  meD>  thcie  were 
only  three;  but  under  the  thwarts 
were  stowed  away  three  others,  the 
armourer,  a  cook,  and  a  marine^ 
who  did  not  know  how  to  handle  an 
car..  These  last  were  set  to  baling 
with  t|)eir  hats  and  shoes,  and  we 
rowed  towards  the  Bridge  waters 
light»  keeping  under  the  lee  of  the 
breakers.  That  ship  was  standing 
from  us,  and  I  saw  that  anj  attempt 
to  get  nearer  before  she  tacked  would 
be  fruitless ;  and  even  afterwards,  it 
was  much  to 'be 'doubted  whether,, 
with  two  awkward  oars  and  an  over- 
loaded boat,  we  could  make  any 
way  against  the  sea  on  the  windward 
side  ot  the  reefj  I  therefore  deter- 
fiitpedto  remain  under  the  lee  of  the 
breakers  until  she  should  approach^ 
and  to  lie  near  the  Porpoise ;  that 
in  case  of  her  going  in  pieces  before 
jDorhing,  we  might  save  soiiieof  tUe 
people.  In  rowing  back  we  met 
jlhe  cutljer,  which  the  ipen  in  her, 
baving  got  the  leak  partly  stopped, 
bad  pushed  oif  without  an  officer, 
and  were  going  they  scarcely  knew 
whither  :  they  furnished  us  with  a 
Ihird  Qar>  and  I  desired  them  to 
keep. close  to  the  gig,  near  the  wreck, 
until  morning.  We  found  the  hot- 
tpm  here  lo  \)c  coral  rock,  and  the 
water  so  shallow,  that  a  man  might 
stand  up  in  many  places  without 
being  oyer  head. 

**  I  wished  to  have  got  on  board 
tbe  ship,  to  let  them  ki^ow  ojf  the 
boats  being  safe  and  what  we  had  dis- 
covered of  the  reef  5  but  the  break- 
ers between  us,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night  cut  off  all  hope  of  com- 
munication before  morning.  The}' 
biarned  blue  lights  every  half  hour, 
as  a  guide  to  tlie  Bridge  water;  but 
bar  light  was  lost  to  us  in  the  boats 
at  ckvea  o*Glock«  ^nd  alter  two  in  the 


morning  it  was  no  longer. seen  from  . 
the  Porpoise  At  that  time  it  appeared 
to  be  low  waier,  and  the  ship  lay  S9 
much  more  quiet  than  befor  ,  that 
the  apprehension  of  her  toing  to 
pieces  before  day  light  ha<i  muck 
subsided ;  to  be  prepared,  however, 
for  the  next  flood,  Mr,  Fowler  em- 
ployed his  people  during  thi  night 
in  making  a  raft  of  the  spare  top 
masts,  yards,  &c.,  with  short  ropet 
ail  round  it,  by  which  I  he  people 
might  hold  on ;  and  a  cask  of  water, 
with  a  chest  containing  some  pro- 
visions, St  sextant,  and  the  Inves- 
tigator's log  books,  were  secured 
upon  the  rafV. 

•'  In  the  small  gig  We  were  quite 
drenched,  the  ^outh-east  wind  blew 
fresh  and  cold,  and  the  reflex iona 
excited  by  the  great  change  so  sud>- 
denly  made  in  our  situation,  'with 
the  uncertainty  of  what  had  befallea 
the  Cato  and  even  the  Bridge- water, 
did  not  tend  to  make  this  long  night 
pass  mor«  agreeably.  My  though ta 
were  piincipally  occupied  in  devis- 
ing plans  for  saving  ourselves,  under 
the  apprehension  that  we  cnight  see 
no  more  of  the  Bridgewater.j  but 
not  to  discourage  the  people,  I  spoke 
of  every  body  getting  on  board  that 
ship  in  the  morning,  and  of  coch- 
tinuing  our  vo}  age  to  England^  as 
not  ai  all  doublfut. 

"  Of  the  poor  Cato,  we  couUL 
neither  see  nor  hear  any  thing.  It 
appeared  that  captain  P^rk,  wh^ 
meeting  the  BridgrSvater  on  oppo- 
site tacks,*  stopped  setting  his  maiti- 
saii  and  bore  away  to  Ireward  ;  had 
he  persevered,  both  ships  must  have 
come  upon  the  reef  together;  hSA 
by  his  presence  of  mind  on  th»  oc- 
casion, the  Bridgewat'er  weathered 
the  breakers  and  escaped  the  ilt^ - 
pending  danger.  When  the  Cato 
struck  the  reef,  it  was  upon  the 
point  of  a  rcekj  under  tha  larbord 
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6hesi  tree;  anci  sbe  fell  over  to 
wiodtrardy  with  her  decks  exposed 
to  the  Waves.  In  a  short  time  the 
deck^  and  holds  were  torn  up^  and 
•very  thing  washed  away  i  and  the 
aole  place  left^  where  the  unfortunate 
people  cotdd  hope  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  sea,  was  in  the  larbord  fore 
channel,  where  they  all  crowded 
together,  the  greater  part  with  no 
other  covering  thail  their  shirts. 
Everjr.timc  the  sea  struck  the  Cato, 
it  twisted  her  about  upon  the  rock 
with  such  violf^nt  jerks,  that  th^y 
expected  the  stem,  which  was  down 
in  the  water,  would  part  every 
moment.  In  this  situation,  some 
lashing  themselves  to  the  timber 
beads,  others  clinging  to  the  chain 
plates  and  dead  eyes,  and  to  each 
other,  captain  Park  and  his  crew 
passed  the  night ;  their  hope  being, 
that  the  fore  castle  of  the  ship  might 
hold  upon  the  rock  till  morning,  and 
that  the  Bridgewateijwould  then  send 
ber  boats  to  save  them.  From  the 
IPorppise  they  entertained  no  hope  j 
and  until  the  signal  lights  were  seen, 
they  thought  her  gone  to  pieces. 

*'  At  the  first  dawning  of  dav,  I 
got  on  board  the  Forpoise  by  the  help 
of  the  fallen  masts.  Every  body  was 
in  goqfL  spirits  at  seeing  the  ship  hold 
together  so  well,  and  finding  the 
b(»t9  stfe }  for  the  gig,  with  all  In 
her,  bad  b^n  given  up  for  lost,  some 
pne  having  thought  he  saw  her  sink 
in  the  breakers.  With  the  d^y-light 
appeared  a  dry  sand  bank,  not  more 
trian  half  a  mile  distant,  sufficiently 
Urge  to  xeceive  us  all  with  what 
provisions  might  be  got  out  of  the 
ship }  and  the  satisfaction  arising 
j^om  this  discovery  was  increased  by 
the  Bridgewater  bdng  perceived 
under  sail^  and  though  distant,  that 
>he  was  standing  towards  the  reef. 
^n  tl)^  other  side,  the  appearance 
o(  the  poor  Cato,  with  tne  peopte 


wavifig  to  ns  firom  tbe  bowipitf  aii4 
forecastle,  the  only  parts  above  wa-* 
ter,  was  truly  <Ustressingr 

**  The  reef  seemed  to  be  a  mOeiii 
breadth,  and  it  extended  in  an  east 
and  west  direction  to  a  distance  be^ 
yond  what  could  be  distinguiabed 
from  the  Porpoise's  deck;  but  there 
were  in  It  several  wide,  and  appa- 
rently deep  openings,  by  which  the 
Bri(igewater  might  run  to  leeward, 
and  there  anchor  or  lie  to,  whilst 
sending  her  boats  to  our  assistance. 
Having  made  these  rsmarks,'  I  left 
Mr.  Fowler  and  his  people  getting 
up  water  and  provisions  5  and' went 
to  the  bank  for  the  purpose  cf  bdng 
ready  to  go  off  in  the  gig  so  soon  ai 
that  ship  should  be  near  enoi^b,  and 
pointing  out  to  captain  Palmer  the 
means  by  which  he  might  take  on 
board  the; two  crews  and  what  else 
nnght  be  saved  -,  but  he  Went  npon 
the  other  tack  soon  afterwanf,  and 
no  more  was  seen  of  htm  during  the 
day. 

.  ''  A  number  vf  sea-birds  cgg^ 
scattered  over  the  bank,  showed  that 
it  was  above  high-water  mark,  and 
I  sent  the  gig  back  with  this  intel- 
ligence to  lieutenant  Fowler.  Sedng 
that  the  Bridgewater  did  not  ap- 
proach, he  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
opposite  to  the  Cato;  and  captain 
F^rk  and  his  men,  tlu-ovdng  then»- 
aelves  into  the  water- with  any  pieces 
of  spat  or  plank  they  could  find, 
Bwam  to  her  thnmgh  the  breakenr; 
and  were  then  taken  to  the  Pctfjtoisey 
where  they  received  food  and  mne 
clothing.  Several'  were  braised 
against  the  coral  rocks,  and  three 
young  lads  were  drowned.  One  dF 
these  poor  boys,  who,  in  the  thiee 
or  four  voyages  be  bad  made  to  tea, 
had  been  each  tinoe  shipwredted, 
had  bewailed  himself  throv^'  the 
night  as  the  persecuted  Jonaa  who 
carried  misfortune  wherever  he  wem. 

He 
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1/lt  tionehedbinudf  apOQ  a  broken 
MSfts  with  his  captain ;  but  having 
fest  h!s  hold  in  the  breakers^  was 
not  seen  afterwards. 

<'  At  low  water,  which  hap^ned 
about  two  o'clock,  the  reef  was  drr 
^er7  near  to  the  Porpoise,  and  both 
officers  and  m^  were  assidooosly 
employed  in  getting  upon  it  pro- 
Tisionaand  ^heir  clothes ;  they  were 
brought  from  thettce  by  the  boats, 
for  the  depth  was  several  feet  at  a 
distance  round  the  bank.  Before 
dark,  five  half  hogsheads  of  water, 
some  flour,  salt,  meat,  rice,  and  spi- 
rits were  land^,  with  such  of  the 
pigs  and  sheep  as  had  escaped  drown- 
ing I  and  every  man  from  both  ships 
had  got  on  shore.  Some  of  the 
Cato*s  sailors  appeared  in  officers 
uniforms,  given  to  them  in  the  Por- 
poise \  and  1  was  pleased  to  see  that 
oor  situation  was  not  thought  so  bad 
by  the  people,  as  to  hinder  allplea- 
santiy  upon  these  promotions.  Those 
who  hid,  saved  great  coats  or  blank- 
ets shared  with  the  less  fortunate, 
and  we  laid  down  to  sleep  on  the 
sand  in  tolerable  tranquillity,  being 
much  oppressed  with  fatigue  i  and 
e&cept  from  those  of  the  Catp's  men 
who  had  been  bruised  or  cut  by  the 
tocks,  there  was  not  a  complaining 
voice  heard  on  the  bank. 

'^  The  Porpoise^s  two  cutters  and 
the  eig  were  hauled  upto  high-water 
mark;  but  the  latter  not  having 
been  well  secured,  and  the  night 
tide  rising  higher  than  was  expected, 
it  was  carried  away,  to  oor  great 
loss.  In  the  morning,  we  had  the 
satis&ction  to  see  the  ship  still  entire, 
and  thrown  higher  up  the  reef;  the 
Cato  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  all 
that  remained  was  one  of  the  qoar« 
ten,  which  had  floated  over  the 
front  ledge  of  (he  reef,  atid  lodged 
near  our  bank.  Of  tbeBridgewater 
nothing  could  be  seen ;  and  many 
feats  w«re  entertained  for  her  safety. 


/'For  tibie  better  preservation  of 
discipline^  and  of  that  union  be* 
tweeii  the  crewB  of  the  Porpoise  and 
Cato,  and  passengers  of  the  Inves* 
tigator,  so  necessary  in  our  circum- 
stances, it  was  highly  expedient  that 
they  should  be  put  on  the  same  footi 
ing  and  united  under  one  head. 
The  Porpoise  was  lost  beyond  a  pos- 
sibility of  hope,  and  the  situstiod  o( 
the  commander  and  crew  thereby 
rendered  similar  to  that  of  their  pas- 
sengers ;  I  therefore  considered  my- 
self authorised  and  Called  upon,  as 
the  senior  officer,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  whol0;  and  my  inten- 
tion being  communicated  to  lieu- 
tenant Fowler,  he  assented  without 
hesitation  to  its  expediency  and  pro- 
priety, and  I  owe  to  captain  Park  a 
si milar  ack  nowledgemen t.  The  peo- 
ple were  then  assembled  upon  the 
top  of  the  bank  i  and  I  informed  the 
seamen  of  the  Cato,  one  or  two  of 
whom  had  shown  signs  of  discontent 
ait  being  ordered  to  work,  that  as 
they  doubtless  expected  to  be  fed 
from  our  provisions,  so  they  must 
exert  themselves  to  save  as  much  as 
possible ',  and  although  they  were 
not  in  the  king's  ttey,  yet  as  a  ma- 
gistrate acting  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty,  I  would  punish  all 
deviations  from  obedience  and  good 
conduct  in  them,  thesameas  amongst 
our  own  seamen.  I  ordered  the 
Cato*s  men,  who  bad  saved  nothing^ 
to  be  quartered  in  the  messes  of  our 
people,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three}  and  directed  lieutenant  Fow« 
ler,  who  had  charge  of  the  prpvi* 
sioos,  to  victual  all  alike.  The  sur- 
geon-«f  the  Porpoise  was  ordered  to 
examine  the  wounded,  and  give  in  a 
list  of  those  rejilly  incapable  of  duty; 
and  a  large  party>  consisting  of  as 
many  men  as  t^e  two  cutters  could 
contain^  went  off  to  the  vn'eck  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Fowler,,  to 
disembark  provisions  and  stores, 
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"A  top-sail  yard  was^etupaod 
atcured  as  a  flag  «taff  od  the  higbest 
part  of  the  bank,  and  a  large  blae 
ensign  hoisied  to  it  with  the  udiod 
downward,  as  a  signal  to  the  Bridge- 
water.  We  expected,  if  no  acci- 
dent had  happened,  that  she  would 
come  to  relieve  us  froco  our  critical 
aituatioo  so  soon  as  the  wind  should 
be  perfectly  moderate)  but  I  judged 
it  roost  prudent  to  act  as  if  we  had 
■o  such  resource,  and  this  was  jus- 
tified by  the  event.  Captain  Painter 
Iiad  even  then  abandoned  us  to  our 
fate^  and  was,  at  the  moment, 
ateering  away  for  Batavia,  without 
tiaving  made  any  etfort  to  give  us 
issistance.  He  saw  the  wrecks,  as 
tlso  the  sand  bank,  on  the  morning 
after  our  disaster,  and  must  have 
known  that  the  reef  was  not  at  all  con- 
nected, since  it  is  spoken  of  by  him 
as  lying  <n  patches :  but  he  did  not 
toek  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the 
openings  were  passable  for  the 
Bridgewater,  and  roighl^cnable  Iiim 
to  take  those  on  board  who  had 
escaped  drowning.  He  bore  away 
round  all;  and  whilst  the  two  hap- 
less vessels  were  still  visible  from 
the  mast  head,  passed  the  leeward 
extretnity  of  the  reet,  and  hove  to 
for  the  night.  The  apprehension  of 
danger  to  himself  must  theii  hav^ 
erased ;  but  be  neither  attempted  to 
work  up  in  the  smooth  water,  nor 
sent  any  of  his  boats  to  sre  whether 
^me  unfortunate  individuals  were 
not  clinging  to  the  wrecks,  whom 
be  migiit  snatch  from  the  sharks  or 
save  from  a  more  lingering  death; 
It  was  safer,  in  his  estimation,  to 
continue  on  his  voyage,  and  publish 
that  we  were* all  lost,  as  be  did  not 
fail  to  do  on  his  arrival  in  India. 

**  The  wind  blrw  ffesh  from  the 
south-eastward  on  the  T  8th  and  1 9th, 
but  00  the  two  following  days  it  was 
asodecate  with  fine  weather.    \Vc 


worked  hard  on  board  tha  POfpoisCi 
{tnd  by  the  ^ 2nd  had  got  most  pf  Uie 
water  and  provisions  sec^ured  io  a 
large  tent  made  with  spars  and  sails  | 
each  tness  of  officen  and  men  had 
also  their  private  tent  $  and  our  oaan- 
ner  of  living  and  working  had  as- 
sumed the  same  rngularity  as  befi)pe 
the  shipwreck.  One  of  the  men 
whose  liberty  governor  King  had 
granted  at  my  request,  beiog  guilt/ 
of  disorderly  conduct,  the  articka 
of  war  were  publicly  read,  and  the 
roan  punished  at  the  flag  staff..  Thic 
example  served  to  correct  any  cvii 
disposition,  if  such  existed ;  the  meA 
worked  cordially  together^  and  in  all 
respects  we  preserved  thr  same  dis- 
cipline and  order  as  on  board  his 
Majesty's  ships. 

**  Our  prospects  of  receiving'soc- 
cour  from  the  B^idgeviater  having^ 
become  very  feeble,  af  t/er  two  days 
of  moderate  weaiher  bad  elapaed, 
I  called  a  council  of  all  the  oiiicen, 
to  deliberate  upon  the  bchl  means  of 
relieving  ourselves  from  the  preca- 
rious situation  in  which  our  misfor- 
tune^ and  captain  Palmer*s  want  of 
energy  and  humanity  had  lefl  u» 
exposed ;  and  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined, that  an  oAicer  ?Qd  crew  >b 
the  lafgest  of  the  two  six-oared  cut- 
ters, should  endeavour  to  get  to 
Sandy  Cape,  ^ixty-three  leagues  dis- 
tant, and  from  thence  ^Jong  the 
coast  to  Port  Jackson  ;  and  pray'  his 
Excellency,  the  governor,  to  send 
vessels  to  carry  us  either  back  to  that 
port  or  on  towards  England.  9ot 
as  the  safe  arrival  of  the  cmter  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  when  strong 
winds  usually  prevail  from  theaouib- 
ward,  was  a  subject  of  much  ap- 
prehension; it  was  resolved  that 
two  decked  boats,  capable  of  trans- 
porting  every  person  remaining  or 
the  bank,  except  one  ofiicer  and 
boat's  crew^  abould  be  irooiediatcly 
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laid  down  by  the  carpenten,  to  be 
built  from  w:bat  was  already. and 
might  be  still  further  saved  frpm  the 
wreck  j  and  tliat,  if  the  officer  in  the 
cutter  did  not  return  with  assistanoe 
in  two  months,  the  boats  should 
tlien,  or  as  soon  after  as  they  could 
be  ready  to  sail,  proceed  to  Pprt 
Jackson.  The  first  and  principal 
means,  however,  through  which  our 
deliverance  was  to  be  expected,  be- 
ing the  safe  arrival  of  the  cutter,  the 
choice  of  an  olficer  to  conduct  her 
was  next  considered.  ^Lieutenant 
Fowler  proposed,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  the  general  wish,  that  1  should 
undertake  the  execution  of  the  task  5 
and  being  satisfied  that  the  preser- 
vation of  order  on  the  bank,  and  the 
saving  of  the  stores  would  be  left  in 
good  bands,  the  hope  of  being  in- 
atxjumental  to  the  general  safety  ip-> 
duced  me  readily  to  comply.  But 
to  provide  against  sickness  and  the 
various  accidents  which  might  arise 
from  the  datives  of  the  coast  or  other- 
wise, it  was  necessary  that  two  offi- 
cers should  be  in  the  boat;  and  cap«. 
taiti  Park  of  the  Cato  being  desirous 
of  returning  to  Port  Jackson,  to 
make  the  necessary  statements  rela- 
tive to  the  loss  of  his  ship,  he  was 
appointed  my  second  with  the  gene- 
ral appvohation. 

*'  The  smaller  cutter  with  an  offi- 
cer, bis  second;  and  a  boat's  crew, 
I.  proposed  should  remain  with  the 
storey  ^nd  in  charge  of  my  charts 
and  books  for  a  ftW  weeks  longer 
than  the  two  months ;  and  then  go 
to  Port  Jackson  alto,  should  no  ves- 
sel arrive  before  that  time.  This 
precaution  was  necessary,  lest  any 
unforeseen  occurrence  should  delay 
my  retom  to  the  bank  beyond  two 
moBlha^  though  not  prevefit  it  al- 
together}  ihat  the  charts,  journals, 
ai^  papers  naighUtiU  be  found  there^ 
to  be  taken  on  to  England  if  wanted. 
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I  designed. my  brotlier^  lieutepafit 
Flinders,  for  this  service  j  bai'MtJ 
Fowler  claiming  it  as  the  poft  of  bor 
nour,  I  too  much  respectecl  the 
principle  that  influenced  him  opt  ta 
accede  to  his  request;  and  there- 
fore ordered,  that-  the  former  offioqr 
and  Mr.  John  Aken,  maater  of  the 
Investigator,  should  take  chaigd  of 
the  decked  boats,  with  a  master*! 
mate  in  each  oapable  of  conducting 
them  to  Port  Jackson,  should  ill^* 
ue^  or  any  accident  happen  to  either 
of  the  officers. 

*'  By  the  evening  of  the  ^jdj  the 
Porpoise  was  well  nigh  emptied  of 
all  the  most  essential  ttiings;  and  CMI 
a  survey  being  made,  there  waa 
found  sufficient  water  and  provisions 
on  the  bank  to  serve  ninety-four 
men,  which  was  our  number^  for 
three  months,  even  at  full  allow- 
ances although  many  casks  were 
stove  in  the  hold  by  the  bulging  of 
the  larbord  side,  and  much  dry  pro* 
visions  s{)oiled  by  the  salt  water. 
The  principal  contents  of  the  war- 
rant officers  store  rooms,  as  well  as 
the  sails,  rigging,  and  spars,  were 
also  on  shore.  My  books,  charti» 
and  papers  had  suffered  mnch  da* 
mage,  from  the iop  of  the  cabin  be-, 
ing  displaced  when  the  mizen  mast 
fell  s  all  such  papers  as  chanced  to 
be  loose  on  the  night  of  the  ship* 
wreck  were  then  washed  away  by 
the  surfs,  and  amongst  them  a  chart 
of  the  west  side  of  the  Gulph  of 
Carpentaria  and  part  of  the  North 
Coast^  upon  which  I  had  been  pc- 
eupied  in  the  afternoon.  Part  (\f  niy 
Small  library  shared  the  same  fate; 
but  the  rest  of  thecharts,with  my  log 
and  bearing  books  and  astronomical 
observations  were  all  slaved,. though 
soQie  of  them  io.a  ^et  and  ^attenred 
state*  The  rare  plants  collected  on 
different  parts  of  the  sputfa,  the  e$ut, 
and  north  coasts  of  Terra  Australia, 
E  M  for 
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for  his  Mtjestf*!  bpUmic  gardeo  at 
KeVi  and  which  were  in  a  floarish- 
\6g  atate  before  the  shipwreck^  were 
total!^  destroyed  b^.  the  salt  water ; 
as  weretl^edried  tpectmenB  of  pleots. 
fbciuaatdjr,  the  nataralist  and  na- 
turaUhistory  painter,  who  reooained 
at  Port  JackiOQ,  bad  pot  on  board 
only  a  small  part  of  their  collection 
of  specimens ;  the  great  mass,  wtih 
fhe  preserved  birds>  qoadraped^  and 
insects  being  kept  for  a  future  op 
portonity.  Mr  Westell,  the  land- 
scape painter,  had  his  sketches  and 
drawings  wetted  and  partly  destroy- 
ed in  his  cabin  \  and  my  little  col* 
lIBCtioa  in  mineralogy  and  concho-: 
logy  was  moch  defaced^  and  one* 
half  lost. 

*  **lt)C  carpenters  were  employed 
imttl  the  evening  of  the  2^tb,  in 
preparing  the  cutter  for  her  intended 
expedition ;  and  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple lA  adding  to  the  stores  on  the 
bank«'  As  the  Porpoise  became 
)fgb<er,  the  sea  threw  her  higher  up 
on  the  reef,  and  she  was  much 
s^Mikens  but  we  hoped  the  timber 
smA  bearoa  would  together,  at  least 
\\ntH  the  oeit  spring  tides,  and  that 
Gvei^  thing  would  be  got  out.  Of 
the  Cato^  nothing  but  a  few  scat- 
tered fragments  bsd  remained  for 
several  days  before. 

*•  Before  leaving  Wreck  Reef,  it 
will  be  proper  to  say  something  of 
the  sand  bank  to  which  we  were  all 
ihdcbted  for  oor  lives;  and  where 
tl)e  greater  part  of  the  officers  and 
people  were  to  remain  in  expecta- 
tion of  my  return  from  Port  Jackson. 
In  the  annexed  view  of  it,  Mk 
W^stall  has  represented  the  corals 
above  water,  to  ^ive  a  better  notion 
of  their  forms  aod  the  way  they  are' 
seen  on  the  reefs ;  but  in  reality,  the 
tide  never  leaves  any  considerable 
pan  of  them  uncovered.  Thelengtii 
of  the  bank  is  about  one  hundred 


and6f^  fiithoms,  by  fifty  inbreadtfii 
and  the  geneial  ekevatkib  ttimt  or 
four  feet  above  the  comnaoo  levd  of 
high  water;  it  consists  of  sand  and 
pieces  of  coral,  thrown  up  by  the 
waves  and  eddy  tid^  on  a  patch  of 
reef  five  or  six  miles  in  circait  i  and 
being  nearly  in  the  mtdcfie  of  the 
patch,  the  sea  does  no  more,  evea^ 
in  a  gale,  than  send  a  light  spray 
over  the  bank,  sufficient,  however* 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  other 
than  a  few  diminutive  salt  plants. 
On  its  north  and  north  west  sides, 
and  at  one  or  two  cables  length  ftaai 
the  .reef,  there  is  from  18  to  25  fa- 
thoms on  a  bottom  of  ooral  said ; 
where  the  Bridgewater  might  have 
anchored  in  safety,  so  long  as  the 
wind  renudned  between  S.  W.  and 
£.  S.  E*,'aod  received  every  paiaon 
from  the  wrecks,  with  provisions  for 
their  subsistence.  The  latitodo  of 
the  bank  was  found  to  be  aa*  11' 
south,  and  longitude  by  tho-tiaie 
keeper  No.  520, 'radoced  op  from 
an  observation  on  the  afternoon  pre* 
ceding  the  shipwreck,  155*  3' j  bot 
this  wds  af^rwards  found  to  require 
correction.  This  excellent  tiiije 
keeper  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
affected  by  the  violent  motion  of  the 
ship;  but  No.  543  stopped,  and 
Arnold's  watch  No.  i736was8poiled 
by  the  salt  >'ater. 

*' .  hi  searching  for  somethiog 
wherewith  to  make  a  fire  on  the 
first  night  of  our  landing,  a  spar  and 
a  piece  of  timber,  worm  eaten  and 
almost  rotten,  were  found  and  burnt. 
The  timber  was  seen  by  the  master 
of  the  Porpoise,  who  judged  it  to 
have  been  part  of  t1>e  stern  post  of 
a  ship  of  abovCt  four  hundred  tons( 
and  I  have  tbotight  it  might,  not 
improbably,  have  belonged  to  La, 
Botf99ok  or  VA^trfdoht.  MoAsieiir' 
de  la  Perouse,  on  quitting  Botany 
Bay^  intended  to  visit  the  so«tfa- 
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west  coast  of  New  CaledoBia;  and 
he  might  baveeacoabtered  in  xbe 
nighr^  as  we  did,  some  one  o#  the 
aereral  ree6  which  lie  scattered  in 
this  sea.  Less  fortanate  tbaa  we 
iv«re,  lie  probably  had  no  friendly 
9and  bank  near  him»  Tii>on  which  his 
people  mightiic  collected  together, 
and  the  means  of  existence  saved 
oot  of  the  ships ;  or  perhaps  his  two 
veMb  both  ttsokthe  unhicky  di*- 
reecfoa  of  t4ie  Obto  after  string, 
^d  the  setts  which  broke  into  them 
canied  away  all  hts  boats  and  pro- 
irimons ;  aor  would  La  P6roase,  his 
reaaeds,  or  orews  be  able,  in  such  a 
case^  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of 
the  waves  more  than  twenty-four 
benrs*  If  such  were  the  end  6i  the 
ragvetted  French  navigator,  as  there 
isttOwlmt  too  much  reason  to  fear, 
it1i  the  GOQfiterpart  of  what  would 
hK9^  befollen  ftll  on  board  the  Por- 
poise andCato,  had  the  former  ship, 
like  <he  Cabo,  fallen  over  towards  the 
sea  instead  of  heeling  to  the  reef.  * 
^*  Ao  oph)ien  that  La  P6roase  had 
been  lost  in  thisneighbourhood,  in* 
diiaird  me  when  exsmiiring  the  main 
coast  to  seek  carefiillv  at  every  pl^ce, 
admvgtft  the  refuse  thrown  upon  the 
ahofes,  for  hidkations  of  shipwreck 
to* windward  r'  and  could  the  search 
have  beefi  then  prdsecuted  to  the 
15th,  or  1 2th  degree  of  latitude,  I 
mm  persoadedU  wodd  not  have  been 
in  vain.  Besides  the  ezteosive  reefv 
which  ridft  the  western  side  of  New 


Caledonia,  and  the  Baffler  Beeft  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  New  South 
"Wales,  we  are  now  acquainted  with, 
the  six  or  dght  following  dntinct 
batiks  of  coral  in  the  sea  betwwa  . 
tliem,  exdoMve  of  VTieck  Reef  and 
the  Gate's  Bank. 

Two  reels  discovered  by  Boo* 
g^nville. 

B&ture  de  Dianc^  by  the  same. 

Two  reefi  further  westwaid>  bf 
the  Investigator. 

Booby  Shoal,  towards  New  Ga|e« 
dorna,  by  captain  H.  L.  Ball. 

Beliona's' Shoal,  by  the  ship  of 
that  name. 

'BamptoQ*B  Sh^i,   an  eztensiva 
reef  with  two  small  isiaads. 

There  are  aliM)  the  islets  and  sboala 
seen  by  the  ship  Sovereign,  whid!!  are 
probably  a  part  of  those  that  extehd 
so  fiir  from  the  north-west  end  of 
New  Caledonia ;  and  all  these,  wilb 
some  others  further  northward^l  lie 
in  the  space  comprehended  betweea 
Louistdde  and  New  Guinea  oQ  the  ] 
north, — ^New  Caledonia  to  the  east, 
—New  South  Wales  to  the  Weat^  ' 
—-and  a  line  drawn  from  Sandy  Cane 
to  the  Isle  of  Pines  on  the  south.. 
Few  ships  have  passed  through  thia 
sea  without  making  the  (^scoveiy  of 
some  new  bank  of  ooral ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  several  other  patchea 
of  reef>  yet  unknown,  will  be  found  . 
in  it^  especially  on  the  Caledonian 
side.  Thb  space  might  be  very,  ap- 
propriately called  the  CoraUian  Sea.*' 
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Captain  FtiiroBas^s  Votaox  ik  aw  ofxk  boat  to  PoftT: Ja^ksok,  xkd 
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/'  ON^^AuguH  26i  tbf  largest. cjuf- 
tcr  being  ready  for  h^^  exncdition^ 
iva^^la^Q]i»e]l,a|i44i^nf)^(i  tie,  t£op§. 
The  morj3^'  was,  fijo^  and^.  wjind 
ligKt  fxotP  ibe  SQiitb^^d '  ^194  P!Q^* 
tmnstanding  the  day,  which 4Q  ihe^. 
8e^9QCs,caleadar  is . th^  most,  ua- 
fortunate  of  fh^  jwhplfij,w^riLto,cf«?i^ , 
MfRj^  ^pyage,  I  ei»lj^r|tcd  for  Ptof  t 

Cal^oV  'Weha(iaclQu})l9^ct^of  rovKT, 
enTiQ^l^iilg^iQ  allrf9iirteep4)e;rs9nsj( 
^&Jvthrp5t,we«^^  twi?. 

h^lf^nog^beada  of. water ^   so^^tbat: 
t he .'  Ho pe  was    1  oadco. .  rather .  too, . 
deeply.     At  eight  in  thcmor^iing* 
W  o'(|sbcd  off  aiTiJtiitt  tbe^bpeuarjd 
goqa.  wishes  of  tho%a^cf  ^v,]fov(^.^fi^ 
vr^tc'gomg  to  ^ek  rejieCj  ai^jcfV: 
•igtj  with  the  tin! on  dow^w^rd,  nai, 
hitherto  been  kept  hok|^  a^  a  sig- 
nal, to  ca^taia  Palmer  of  oui;  distfe^s  | 
but,  in  this  mQKxcpt  of^'nt^i^aasiD^f  > 
•c^nian  cnijtt«d  the  craw4f.awi Jia^T 
iog  obUiiieil  perm^ifiiop,,  ra^  to  the,. 
fla£  ^taff,  hsulcd  oowii,,thft^cnsig9,. 
and  reHoisted  it  wjthihevanjon  in. 
the  u  [>per  ca  q  ton .     Tiiiiis  sym^i^pal  ^ 
rxpresVion    of    contempt    for    the 
Bridgc-*'aierand  of  confidence  in  the 
•uccess  of  our  voyage,  I  did  not  seo 
without  lively  emotions. 

'*  We  made  sail  to  the  westward 
ui^er  the  lee  of  the  reef,  and  passed 
two  openings  in  it  of  nearly  a  mile 
wide.  The  second  league  brought 
us  abreast  of  a  >dry  sand  bank, 
stoaller'than  that  quitted  3  and  at 
BOOB  we  cam*  td  a  third,  f^ing  ten 


nulea  wcs|  of  Wr«ckrB^  Bask. 
Hav^pg  than  loa(:  the. bueeae«  wt 
st9^^  ta  pookour  dii^aaroa  slwre } 
an4  io^)  t^uaean.  tio^  I  sliH.ii. 
mju^.ncv)f}i^  aft  .would  gir^  a||  Ite 
bq^\*S;Crew  a,  maal.  O9  quiuia^ 
thi%tlHi:d}baQk«  wbi^h.is.oqir  tka 
w^sUtra  ea^oaitj  lof; . Wfe^krHieb 
wfB,  crossed  into  the  4)pe»^S  v4^ 
hvciii/^  springing,  up-  at  soiitb'esi^ 
made.fSa^l  towai:d».  Safldr  Oips* 
^^9Jr  hpQ^backed  whales -nw 
playing,  a^t  the  boat  duriBft'^ht 
whole. time  .w^-reraaiood  under  tba 
lee  of  the  ree£,r  but  th^.did  aoC 
folk)vir  us  furthf  r« 

"Nothing  .but  cl^iac  water, ^wi 
visij»lq  aMP08c;t>  nevqrthale^  m<  ^^ 
ca()tiojusilyin  tbc^da/kii  lookiof  i^at 
for  .breal^^rai  the.>n)ght  wfs^*^ 
and  v^.madeg^pfogriialiy  niWi 
of  the  oan,  a^  whieb  th^  t^^^l^^ 
took^w^cbaod.FK^tlillft  aiMsw>BH^ 
and  my;«elf  ,didattbe(MiDA,tt.«W 
for  (hi^  purpofcw  and  to^m^i  H^ 
acpidenta»  tbai^  I  hart.tijapattjwy 
m^0<4nthie,baBt»- 

"^  At  day  ,br«4>  (hlb.^»M>  ^* 
£.  S.  £.  and  no  land  insight;  ti^ 
.boat  was  going  fbur  knots,  aod^  ^ 
noon  our  latitinSe  by  log  was  35*^ 
and  the  distance  made  from  Wxeck^ 
Reef  Bank,  ninety  miles.  Tbewuid 
freshened  in  the  afternoon,  w  • 
cross  sea  rote  which  obliged  us  to 
reef  the  sails,  ami  made  the  bo^ 
very  wet.  At  four  we  dose  reefed 
and  kauled  to  the  wmd,  but  tbkt^ 
aot  enough  j  tha  inciwutd  Ufi^' 


C^ahtfUna^'s  Phj^ge  hi  m^penhaat^n^  'PHrrJ^kMn,  &c.  [Qt^] 


I  '<ff  file  waf 68  'canted  thfe  'bdat  46 
MiOuarvo  itrach,  thtft  tsvttyipitngt 
rtltudtn  flpprdmnnctt  that  sonie^df 
"^tie  )>knlM  woukl'tcart  frotfti  the 
^^BilM»«.  Having'no  otherYfesoaMo, 
«ii^%ii4>iied  ontSf  tbe  rwo'oate*cif 
4nrt^;rhTew<ivcT'board  tbevtones.<lf 
curtfte^plaoe  and -wood  for'CoMtig, 
«k  Ao  a  bag  of  pea^  nod  wbatevd: 
^Aie^nMEild  be  best  spared)  'tbp  boA 
-«lDrtbefi 'sdmewhat  mc^  ewy  s  and 
^/eSlBftt  dflUk,  «he  bolldw  itfeA  bad 
no  Hat  nibsided  tbat  ^e  Ifepl  tv^ 
ydhfH  HfOfti  tb^  ^nd>  mi  agate 
«rem  irldiig  in  t^lerabte  tranqoillity. 

*•  ^'he  bollow  ^ca  was  probabjjr 
«M8ed1>3r  a  wi^tber  tide  sMtrng  eut 
«f  'tbnat  pftttii^Biie  between  i\^  teef^ 
to  the  ^erifa-wesmraitd )  and  tbe 
MriDbeeJhig  sftiootb  water  bf  the  lidt 
baling  turned  to  leeward^  or  otber- 
^m'tat  from  the  boaft  bavhig  paTsC^d 
iMTcM  the  8ti«aiyi5  k  4s  «ft  leant  cer- 
tani,  tbat  the  BOdtbeni  part  of  the 
•  Bmrrier  Reefs,  «^fi  by  t:aptain  S  wahi 
of  the  8bip  EliUi,  y^n  ^oiewhene  te 
Ifaife  liiMlb-v^est  of  our  situation  iit 
Ybat  tkoe.  Tb  Hmd  all  these  recfs^ 
und  to  coiltileract  the  eff^tct  of  ft 
Mfth-weMem  cWfent,  I  kept  k 
S.  S.  W.  ^iirfte  ftti  the  following 
flight. 

•'  'W^B  li»d  fine  weftilier  Aett 
UH>rtnt!ig,  wKb  ft  fnoderatb  bteete 
•I  norlbH^t ;  and  at  aooq»  the  dis* 
tance  mo  in  the  preceding  t^entj- 
fbtir  b6Qn  wfts  niAet}'«ot)e  nailM  b^ 
the  log,  atM!  the  observed  laittad^ 
*24*  53^  south:  the  )eftd  was  put 
eter-board>  but  no  bottom  found  ftt 
£0  Ilith6.iml.  Oitr  ftitUifttion  being  \6 
theionth  of  Sandy  Cape»  \vr.  steered 
A  point  more  west»  ih  the  hope  of 
ieeing  the  land  beforetiightj.  it  be- 
ing tny  ititentioft  to  keep  fieat  the 
coast  froiift  thence  io  Port  J^dks<>n, 
Ibat  by  landing,  of  rtinning  the  boftt 
©ashore,  we  oaight escape  firand^r-' 
teg  at  seal  shoold  a  g^  of  ifHnd 


ooftfe  *<ID.  At  -iMU^f  TBe  knd  ^raa 
vMble  to  tbe  westward  at  ihe'to- 
fanCecrf  fbnrior^ve  kagnei,  and  W^ 
6sen  hatiMd  iip^sdQVb,  furaliel  to*tfae 
oMtt}  fHe>nl^ht  Vasiine^theVini 
light  wid  ftrir.  ^anTl  at  >&ylight  tMft 
tdps  df  the  'Inlls  wiAre  seen  ¥n  t^ 
wevc,  m  thesame^HtMK^astdbftL 
<!hiT  "lattnide  at  ttoon  was  76'  aa\ 
«nd  -a  h*^  hnttmock  upon  the  Jand^ 
aorhewhei^  ttetweA  DoiMe-lifaifd 
Point'  Md  Giftss  botts^  ftay,  bbh 

'*  Our  fairourable  bi^sa  4M1 
«way  in  the  aA6mooi^»  and  we  took 
to  tbe  oar)  5  it  however  Ipmng  n^ 
«gain  A-offi  the  notthwan)^  'alkd 
t)roogbt  n»  within  tight  ^f  Xjsfh 
Meteton  at  Punnet.  Ibwards  mtiU^ 
flight  the  weather  btenue  ffpanlif 
With  heaty  ipain,  and  gaVe  ul  aH  t 
%biMt>ftgh  dh^nching  $  but  the  wiiNl 
not  tiei  Ag  v^y  stt^ng  in  thbse  tqnalia^ 
tonr  tennis  itrfts  still  pursued  to  the 
touthwtord.  After  tfle  rilin  i^ftsed 
the  wM  bameat  S.  S.  W.$  and  th^ 
weathei:  ttmaiAing  unset^ed,  we 
tacked  at  daylight  to  get  do8b  ia 
with  the  land,  and  at  boon  anchored 
«A]der  Pioint  Look-ont.  Ibis  woi 
Mily  the  fbnrth  day  of  onr  departuie 
from  Wf^cK  4Keef,  ahd  I  considered 
the  voyftge  to  be  half  accomplisbedi 
since  wehad  gotfhrm  hold  of  iheniaia 
coast  i  for  the  probability  of  being 
fest  is  greater  in  making  three  hun« 
dredlniles  in  an  open  boat  at  lea^ 
than  lb  running  even  sis  hundred 
ahong  shore.  It  would  have  idded 
much  to  our  satisfaction,  cocdd  we 
have  conveyed  the  inte]Iig^nc6  of 
this  fortunate  progress  to  our  thip^ 
mates  on  the  bank.. 

"  The  necetsitv  for  a  supply  ef 
ftah  water  was  beeoaiing  ur]|ent» 
for  our  remaining  half  hogshead 
was  inuch  redtic^.  There  ver^^ 
abbot  twenty  Indian*  upon  the  side 
of  a  hill  iMt  the  ^orej  w^hoaeemed 
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to  be  peacedbly  dbposed*  amnsing  us 
wilb  dances  in  imitatJon  of  the  kan* 
gjoroo  I  we  made  signs  of  wahting 
vater,  irh\ch  fhev  underttood^  and 
pointed  to  a  small  rill  falling  into 
the  sea.  Two  of  the  sailors  leaped 
0Ter-»boi^d«  with  some  trifles  for  tbe 
oadves  and  one  end  of  tbe  lead  line ; 
,with  tbe  other  end  we  slung  the 
cmptj  cask,  which  thej  banled  on 
afaore  and  filled  witboat  molestation. 
A  shark  had  followed  tbem  to  tbe 
beach  ;  and  fearing  they  might  be 
Stacked  in  retoming.  we  got  np 
$bt  anchor  and  went  to  a  place  where 
tbe  surfy  tbongh  tog  much  to  allow 
of  the  boat  landings  permitted  us  to 
lie  doser.  The  cask  of  water»  a 
bandle  of  wood,  and  the  two  men 
were  received  on  board  witbopt  ac^ 
cident)  the  natiyes  kcepmg  aloof 
daring  tbe  whole  tknoy  and  even 
fetiring  when  onr  people  approach- 
ed»  though  they  were  without  arms 
and  nakc^.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Indians  were  astonished  at  the  com- 
parison ^  between  the  moderately 
whh'e  skin  of  the  sailors  and  their 
own;  and  perhaps  had  heard  of  my 
expedition  to  Giaas-house  Bay  in 
1799,  in  which  I  had  been  provoked 
to  make  one  of  them  feel  the  effect 
of  our  aroQs ;  and  had  they  attenipt- 
ed  any  thing  against  my  two  men, 
we  were  prepared  to  have  given  ibem 
a  volley  from  the  boat  which  would 
probably  have  been  a  fearful  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  the  report; 
but  happily  for  both  parties^  we 
were  not  reduced  to  the  necessity* 

*'  On  rowing  to  Point  Look-out, 
to  continue  the  voyage,  I  found  the 
wind  so  fresh  from  the  southward 
that  the  greatest  fatigue  at  the  oars 
could  advance  us  little ;  we  there- 
fore ran  to  leeward  of  two  rocks, 
lying  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west 
from  the  extremity  of  the  point; 
and  having  aucbored  there,  arranged 


the  b6at  so  as  <4hat  evariy  penoB 
might  take  a  better  night's  fes^diaa 
we  bad  hitherto  been  Me  to  eojof, 

"  At  daylight,  tbe  wind  beiog 
Kghc  and  variable,  we  proeeeded 
along  the  coast  by  using  both  sails 
and  oars.  The  weather  was  doU, 
and  prevented  an  observation  at  bood 
for  tbe  laikude;  bat  a  sight  of 
Mono  t  Warning  at  dusk  showed  that 
our  progress  was  equal  to  expec- 
tation. We  then  had  argentic  bneeca 
from  the  north-eastward ;  Kvil^teD 
o'clock,  .passed  oloee  to  a  projectioa 
of  land  which  I  supposed  to  be  Mat 
Danger,  without  seeing  any.bresk- 
ers;  it  ia  therefore  probable,  that 
the  reef  laid  down  by  captain  Cool^ 
does  net  joia  to  the  land,  far  ve 
kept  a  good  look  out,  and  die  nght 
was  tolerably  fine, 

^*  At  Eve  on  the  folkwiog  mom- 
ing  we  passed  Cape  Byron;  withs 
breeze  at  nortb-west,  and*atiiooa 
had  made  a  bgndred  milel  by  oax 
reckoning  from  Point  Look-cot; 
the  observed  latitude  was  then  99* 
i6^  and  the  land  near  ^oal  Bay 
was  three  leagues  disunt.  We  coo- 
tinued  steering  to  tbe  aouthwaid,  10 
high  spirits,  at  toeing  ao  favonred  bf 
tbe  nonhem  winds,  which  there 
was  so  little  reason  to  expect  j  and  at 
eight  in  the  evening  reached  afciresit 
of  the  Solitary  Isles.  Smoky  Cape 
was  iu  sight  next  morning ;  bat  the 
wind  coming  round  to  south,  aod 
blowing  fresh  with  thick  weather, 
we  tacked  towards  the  shore ;  and 
at  noon  landed  behind  a  aroall  ledge 
of  rocks,  about  three  leagues  short 
of  the  Ca|)e.  The  distance  ran  ^heie 
twcflnty-four  hours  was  eighty  fire 
miles,  and  the  southwardly  current 
had  moreover  given  its  assistance. 

"  This  ledge  of  rocks  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  a  point  opoo  which 
there  are  some  hammocks;  and  on 

aweodivg  thue  higbcst^Isaw  a  1^9^ 
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Into  'wbich  the  tide  flowed  by  a  nar- 
row pAM^geoo  tbe^ioner  aide  of  the 
point  The  pondaoMs  growg  here  \ 
and  ai  it  wasa  tree  uokoown  to  Bod- 
garee»  thia  latitude  (about  30*  45') 
ia  pfobably  near  ita  southern  limit. 
"We  took  in  a  supply  of  fuel  and 
gathered  soiue  fioe  oysteft,  and  the 
-Mriod  dying  away  to  a  calm  in  the 
aftcmoon*.  rowed  out .  for  Smoky 
Cape;  but  <m  reaching  abreast  of 
it  the  wind  again  rose  a*iiead ;  and 
at  one  in  the  uxurning  we  anchored 
in  «  snaail  bight  at  the  extremity  of 
^le  Cape,  and  remained  until  day* 

*'  The  wind  was  still  contrary  on 
the  3d,  nevertheless  we  stood  out  and 
beat  to  the  southward  until  four  in 
die  afternoon  \  uben  the  sea  having 
become  too  high  ibr  the  boat«  we 
anchored  lUider  the  lee  of  a  small 
fvrojeotiog  point,  eight  or  ten  leagues 
ta  the  sooth  of  Smoky  Cape  y  which 
diatanoe  had  been  gained  in.  about 

:  tea  hoars,  principally  by  means  of 
the  current. 

'  **  On  the  4th,  we  again  attempted 
to  beat  to  the  southward  -,  but  the 
wind  being  light  as  well  as  foul^  and  , 
the  sea  running  higb>  not  much  was 
gafned  j  at  noon  the  weather  threat- 
ened so  mnch,  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  look  out  for  a  place  of 
•belter,  and  we  steered  into  a  bight 
with  rocks  in  it,  which  I  judge  to 
have  been  on  the  north  side  of  Tack- 
sag  Point.  At  the  head  of  the  bight 
i«  a  lagoon  ',  but  the  entrance  prov- 
ing to  be  vety  shallow,  and  finding 
no  security,  we  continued  on  our 
voyage  \  trusting  that  some  place  of 
shelter  would  present  itself,  if 
obliged  to  seek  it  by  necessity.  To- 
wards evening  the  wind  and  weather 
became   more  favourable  5  in   the 

^mornings  the  Three  Brothers  were 
in^sight;  ^nd  at  noon  I  observed  the 

tetitttde3i^57^  when  thjcnoiddle- 


most  of  these  hiJls  .bore  N.  N.  W. 
and  our  distance  off  shore  waslwo 
or  three  leagues; 

"  At  this  time  the  wind  blew  9 
moderate  sea  breeze  at  £.  S.   E., 
Cape  Hawke  was  seen  soon  aftts  - 
ward,  and  at  eigh^  in  the  evenin{|r 
we  steered  between  Svigar-loaf  Point 
and  the  two  recks  lying  from  it  three 
or  four  miles  to  the  south-cast.     At 
ibur  next  morning,  passrd  the  is- 
lands at  the  entrance  of  Port  Ste- 
phens, and  at  noon  the  Coal  Islimd 
in  the  mouth  of  Port  Hunter  bore 
N.  W.  by  N.;  the  wind  then  shifted 
more  to  the  southward,  with  squally 
weather,   and  both  prevented  the 
boat  from  lying  along  the  coast  and 
made  it  unsafe  to  be  at  sea.     After 
struggling  till  four  in  the. afternoon, 
with  little^  advantage,  we  bore  up 
to  look  for.  shelter  behind  some  of 
the  small  projecting  points;  and  aU 
most  immediately  lognd  it  in  a  fih«)« 
low  cove,  exposed  only  to  the  nortfap 
eastward.     This  was;^  the  eleventh 
day  pf  our  departure  from  Wreck- 
Beef,  and  the  distance  of  Port  Jack- 
son did  not  now  exceed  fifty  miles.. 
''At  this  place  we  slept  on  shore 
for  the  first  time;  but  the  weather 
being  squally,  rainy,  and  cold,  and 
the  boat's  sails  our  best  shelter,  it  ■ 
\iras  not  with  any  great  share  of  com* 
fort;  a  good  watch  was  kept  during 
the  night,  but  no  molestation  was 
received  from  the  natives.     Not- 
witlistanding  our  cramped -up  posi- 
tion in  the  boat,  and  exposure  to  all 
kinds  of  weather,  we  enjoyed  ex- 
cellent health,  one  man  excepted, 
upon  whom  the.  dysentery,  which   ■ 
had  made  such  ravages  jn  (be  Inves- 
tigator,  now   returned  .  with  some 
violence. 

''  A  cask  of  water  was  filled  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  our  bis- 
cuit being  all  expended  or  spoiled* 
some  cakes  were  baked  in  the  ashes 

fot 
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for  oar  future  sobsistence.  At 
eleven  t>^clxk\  the  rain  having 
cleared  away,  we  stood  out  to  the 
offing  with  ligtu  baffling  winds> 
and  towards  evening  were  enabled 
Co  lie  along  the  coast ,  but  the  breoae 
at  south-east  not  giving  much  as- 
stitance,  we  took  to  the  oars  and  la- 
bonred  hard  all  the  followuig  nigfit, 
being  animated  with- the  pfospect  of 
a  speedy  termination  to  our  voyage. 
The  north  head  of  Broken  Bay  was 
in  sight  next  morning,  and  at  noon 
the  south  bead  was  abreast  of  the 
boat;  a  sea  breeze  then  setting  in  at 
3B.  N.  £«,  we  crowded  all  sail  for 
Port  Jackson,  and  soon  after  two 
o^dock  had  the  happiness  to  enter 
between  the  heads.  - 

**  The  reader  has  perhaps  never 
ffone  ^50  leagues  at  sea  in  an  open 
boat,  or  along  a  strange  coast  inha- 
bited by  savages }  but  if  he  recollect 
the  eighty  officers  and  men  upon 
Wreck-Keef  Bank,  and  how  im- 
portant '  was  our  arrival  to  their 
safety,  aod  to  the  saving  of  the 
charts,  journals,  and  papers  of  the 
Investigator's  voyage,  he  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  pleasure  we  fdt^ 
but  particularly  myself,  at  eutering 
our  destined  pdrt. 

**  I  proceeded  immediately  to  thb 
towii  of  Sydney,  and  went  with 
captain  Park  to  wait  upon  His  £x- 
cellency  governor  KfDg,  whom  We 
found  at  dinner  with  his  family.  A 
razor  had  not  passed  over  our  faces 
from  the  time  of  the  shipwreck,  and 
the  surprise  of  the  governor  was  not 
littlo  at  seeing  two  person^  thul  ap- 
pear whom  he  supposed  to  be  maoy 
hundred  leagues  oh  iheii  way  to 
England  ;  but  so  soon  as  be  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  vision  bt* 
/fore  him,  and  learned  the  meUn-^ 
choly  cau^e,  an  involuntary  tear 
started  from  the  eye  of  friendship 
and  compasuon^  and  we  were  re-* 


ceived  in  the  most;,afiecticsi  ite 
ner* 

'^  His  Exoellency  Imt  no  liaw  m 
engaging  the  ship.RoUa,  then  lying 
in  port,  bound  to. China,  ta  go  to 
Che  rescue  of  the  officers  aDd.oie«Ea 
of  the  Porpoise  and  Cato ;  I  acoop^- 
panied  the  governor  on  baand  the 
Rqlla  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  aod 
articles  were  signed  by  whicb  the 
commaoder,  Mr.  Robert  Gumming, 
engaged  to  call  at  Wreck  .Keef^  (akia 
every  person  on  board  and  cangr 
them  to  Canton,  upon  ternos  which 
showed  him  to  take  the  interest  in 
our  misfortune  which,  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  British  seaman.  The 
governor  ordered  two  colonial  schooD- 
ers  to  accompany  the  Rolla,  to.briog 
back  these  who  preferred  returning 
to  Port  Jackson,  with  such  stores  Hi 
the  Porpoise  as  coijld  be  procured; 
and  every  thing  waa  done  that  an 
anxious  desire  to  forward  hisJtfa* 
jesty's  service  and  alleviate  vaviiar* 
tune  could  devise ;  even  private  in- 
dividuals put  wine,  live  stock,  and 
vegetables,  upaskcd,  on  boaid  tbf 
Rolla  for  the  officers  upon  the  reetl 

''  My  anxiety  to  get  back  to 
Wreck  Reef,  and  from  tbenoc  to 
£ngland  with. the  greatest  dispateb^ 
induced  the  governor  toofier  Q»e'o^ 
of  the  schooners  to  go  through  Tor- 
res* Strait  and  by  the  most  expe- 
ditious passage  to  Europe;  rsAhfi 
than  take  the  long  ronte  by  China 
in  the  Rolla.  This  schooner  waf 
something  less  than  9  Gravesoad 
passage  boat,  being  only  of  twenty- 
nine  tons  burthen ;  and  therefore jt 
required  some  consideration  bcfoie 
acceding  to  the  prqppsal.  Her  small 
size,  when  compared  with  ti)e  dis- 
tance from  Port  Jackson  to  England, 
was  not  my  greatest  objection  to  tho 
little  Cumberland }  it  was  the  quick^ 
ness  of  her  motion  and  the  «^nt  of 
oonvcnieocejWhichwoQldpreyenUhe 
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cb«rft  flod  journal  of  my  voyage  froip 
being  prepared  on  tbe  passage,  and 
f«atortHe\rho)e8omueh  tiiHeJost 
.10  this  important  object.  On  the 
other  band,  the  advantage  of  again 
passing  through ,  and  collecting  more 
informatmn  >of  Torres'  Strait^  and  of 
arriving  in  ^England  three  or  four 
months  sooner  to  commence  the  out- 
fit of  another  ship,  were  important 
comiderations ;  and  joined  to  some 
ambition  of  being  the  first  to  under- 
take to  long  a  voyage  in  such  a  small 
vessel,  aiTd  a  desire  to  put  an  early 
atop  to  the  account  whieh  captain 
Ipaliner  would  probably  give  or  our 
total  loss,  they  proved  siSficient  in* 
dooefneois  to  accept  ilic  governor's 
oflfer,  on  finding  bis  vessal  had  the 
character  of  lie'm^  a  strong,  good 
httle  sea  boat. 

.  «<  The  Cumberland  was  at  ihat 
time  absent  op  the  river  Hawkes- 
bury,  and  the  Francis,  the  other 
schooner,  was  'lying  on  shore  and 
could  not  be  got  off  before  the  foU 
lowing  sprifig  tides;  on  these  ac-» 
counts,  a  ad  tirom  the  fiolla  not  being 
quite  fitted,  it  was  thirteen  days 
Irftermy  arrival  in  the  boat  before  the 
mthole  could  be  ready  to  snil.  This 
delay  cau^d  me  much  uneasiness, 
under  the''  apprehension  that  we 
naigbt  not  arrive  before  our  friends 
at  the  reef^  despairing  of  assbtance, 
should  have  made  soooe  unsuccessful 
.attempt  to  save  themselves;  and 
thto  idea  pursued  me  so  niuch,  that 
every  day  seemed  to  be  a  week  until 
I  got  out  of  Ibe  harbour  with  the 
three  vessels. 

.*'  Governor  King*s  answer  to  my 
communication  respecting  the  ship* 
wreck  of  the  iPorpoiae  and  Cat o^  sfnd 
the  orders  under  which  i  acted  in 
fHDbarking  in  the  Cumberland,  are 
contained  in  the  following  letter. 


•• '  Sydn^,  Nw  Swth  Wi^ 

Sept.  ij,  1003. 
^'  'Sib, 
"  <'In  acknowledging  the  recefet 
of  yours  with  its  enclosure  of-  tne 
9th  instant,  whilst  I  lament  the 
misfortune  that  has  befallen  tb6 
Porpoise  and  Catp,  I  am  thankful 
that  no  more  lives  have  been  lost 
than  the  three  you  mention.  I  havp 
every  reason  to  he  assured  that  no 
precaution  was  omitted  by  lieutenan) 
^  Fowler  and  yourself  to  avoid  the  ac- 
cident, pnd  I  pm  equally  satisfied 
with  your  account  of  the  exertions  , 
of  the  offio^rs  ^nd.men  after  the  loss 
pf  the  shipsy  .both  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  stores  and  mslintaining 
order  in  their  present. situation  ;qbr 
can  I. sufficiently  commend  youryoi* 
luntary  services  aud  those  Who  cano* 
with  you,  in  undertaking  a  voyage 
of  700  miles  in  an  opf  n  boat,  to  pro- 
cure relief  for  our  friends  now  00 
the  bank }  and  1  hope,  for  the  ho* 
nour  of  humanity,  that  if  the  Bridge* 
wateir  be  safe,  the  commander  may 
be  able  to  give  some  possible  reason 
for  his  not  ascertaining  whet^ber  gny 
had  survived  the  shipwreck,  as  there 
appears  too  much  reason  to  believe 
he  has  persuaded  himself  ^U  pe- 
rished. 

"  '  No  time  has  been  lost  in  pre- 
vailing upon  the  master  of  the  Rolla^ 
bound  to  China,  to  take  on  board 
the  ofificers  and  seameh-  now  on  the 
reef  belonging  to  the  Porpoise  and 
Investigator,  and  carrying  them  to 
Canton,  whither  he  is  bound  -,  on 
the  condition  expressed  in  the  agree-' 
ment  entered  into  with  him  by  me, 
and  which  you  have  witnessed. 
For  that  purpose  I  have  caused  ^ 
proportion  of  all  species  of  provisions 
to  be  put  on  board  at  full  allowance, 
for  seventy  men  for  ten  weeks  from 
the  Tccf'j  I  shall  also  give  to  lieu- 
tenant Fowler  the  tustruciious    . .. 


{7^^}       Captain  TUnders'i  ^ojagt  ik  mt  9pm  Boat  to  Putt  Jachau^ 


hh  condact  which  I  bare  comaiu- 
pleated  to  you,  and  direct,  bim  to 
coDsalt  with  joa  oo  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  by  himforeKccutiagtboie 
iDstraclions  aa  far  as  sitoatioo  and 
events  may  reodertb^m  pracdcable. 

**  *  And  as  you'  agree  with  me 
that  the  Cumberland,  colonial 
frpboooer  6f  tweoty-Dine  tons,  built 
)bere,  is  capable  of  performing  the 
voyage  to  England  by  way  of  Torres' 
Strait,  and  it  being  essential  to  the 
furthering  his  Majesty's  service  that 
jott  should  reach  England  by  the 
most  prompt  f:onveyauce  with  your 
eharts  and  journals^  1  have  directed 
:the  commissary  to  make  that  vessel 
over  to  you,  with  her  preset  fur« 
nlture,  sails,  &c.)  and  to  complete 
jier  from  the  stores  of  the  Inves- 
tigator with  such  other  articles  as 
you  may  require,  together  witha  pro- 
portion ofprovisioos  for  six  tpontbs, 
for  ten  omcers  and  men.  And  on 
your  arrival  at  Wreck  Reef  you  will 
select  such  officers  and  men  as  you 
may  judge  necessary,  lieutenantFow- 
fer  having  m>  orders  on  that  bead. 

*' '  Aner  having  given  every  as* 
.  sistance  to  get  the  people  and  as 
many  stores  as  can  be  taken  on  board 
the  RoUa,  and  given  the  commander 
lif  the  Francis  schooner  such  orders 
as  circumstances  nlay  rrquire,  for 
bringiqg  those  who  may  choose  to 
be  discharged  from  the  service  and 
as  many  stores  a^she  can  bring,  you 
will  then  proceed  to  England  by  the 
youte  you  may  think  most  advisable 
and  "beneficial  for  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. On  your  arrival  in  London 
you  wib  deliver  my  letters  to  the,Ad- 
miralty  and  the  principal  secretary 
ef  state  for  tbe  colonies. 

*'  '  In  case  any  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances should  prevent  tbe  ac- 
•oniplishment  of  tbe  voyage  in  the 
Cumberland,  you  will  take  such 
nleasuFes  as  may  appear  roost  con- 


ducive to  tbe  foteierts  of  bia.Mi* 
jesty's  servioe,  either  by  aelUog  tbt 
vessel, .  or  letting  her  for  fresghl  at 
the  Cape  or  elsewhere,  if  «oj  smt* 
chaiits  choose  to  send  proper  officois 
or  men  to  conduct  ber  back  ^  and  in 
the  event  of  year  betag  obliged  to 
dispose  of  ber,  you  will  aceonot  wsdi 
bis  Majesty's  principal  aeoretmy  of 
statefor  the  colonies  for  tbeprooeedb 
'*  *  I  am«  &c.         • ' 
(Signed)  «'<  Philip  Gklley  King.' 
"  The  small  size  of  the  Cmsbcr* 
land  made  it  necessary  to  ^p  at 
every  convenieGt*  place  on  tbe  ^nf 
to  England,  for  water  and  ftfinsib* 
ment ;  and  I  proposed  Coepang  Bay 
in  Timor,  Manritiqs,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  St.  Helena,  and  soaod 
one  of  the  Western  Isles ;  but  go- 
vernor King  objected  to  Manrinu^ 
from  not  wishing  to  eocourage  anv 
communication  between  the  Freocb 
colonies  and  Port  Jackson }  and  also 
becaose'  he  bad  understood  that  hur- 
ricanes often  prevailed  in  the  neigb* 
bourbood  of  that  island^  aboot  tiie 
time  of  year  when  i  ^oold  be  pass* 
ing}  he  left  tbis  matter,  howefer,to 
be  decided  by .  necessity   and  sy 
judgment,  and  gave  me  two  lettds 
for  the  governor  of  Maurititu,  to  be 
forwarded  fiwn  the  Cape»  ©r  by  the 
best  oppoi (unity.    At  those  plf^ 
in  the  Indian  seas  where  I  ua^ht 
stop,  he  requested  me  to  make  in- 
quiries into  the  facility  of  obtaiaipg 
cattle  for  bis  colony,  with  tbs  pnos 
^nd  the  trafHc    with,   whicb  tk<y 
might  be  best  procured ;  and  fcssepd 
this  information  by  any  sbtp^  hfMi 
to  Port  Jackson. 

•'  Every  thing  being  prepared  faf 
our  departure,  I  sailed  out  of  i^ 
harbour  in  the  Cumberland  oo  tbe 
2 1  St  at  daylight,  with  tbeBoUaand 
Francis  in  conipany.  Mr.  Inmao* 
the  astronomer,  had  taken  a  paissgs 
in  the  fiolla  with  bis  instromeotsi 

of 


wtdRourn  to  Stefr^rtei  Bank. 
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ef  the  Ibirteen  pertoas  Drho  csime 
with  me  in  the  boat,  captiKn  Park 
mod  his  second  mate  were  on  board 
thai  ship,  and  the  boatswain  of  the 
lorefitigaior  with  the  ten  &eammi 
compose  J  my  crew  in  the  schooner. 
We  hud  a  frc&h  breeze  at  south-east, 
jud  the  Cuoiberlapd  appeared  to 
aail  as  well  as  conld  be  expect^; 
hat  tho'viod  becoming  stronger  to- 
wards night,  she  lay  over  so  much 
mfOQ  the  broad  side  that  little  sail 
could  be  carried ;  and  instead  of  be- 
iDg  tight,  as  bad  been  represented^ 
her  upper  works  then  admitted  a 
jreat  deal  of  water.  Next  morning, 
the  wind  having  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  I  foond  we  should 
aoon  be  obli/^  to  lie  to  altogether, 
^nd  that  if  we  passed  Port  Stephens 
there  was.  no  place  of  shelter  for  a 
kKig  distance  where  the  schooner 
QOruldbe  saved  from  drifting  on  shore; 
the  signal  was  therefore  made  to 
tack,  aod  at  dusk  the  Rolla  and  Fran- 
cia  raft  into  Port  Stephens.  Not  b^ 
113^  &^  h>  reach  so  far,  I  anchored 
in  a  small  bight  nnder  Point  6te» 
pb^ns,  in  very  bad  plight;  the 
imaapa  proving  to  be  so  nearly  use. 
less,  tfidt  we  could  not  prevent  the 
water  from  half  filling  the  hold ;  and 
two  hours long«'r  would  have  reduced 
us  to  baling  with  buckets,  and  per- 
(uips  have  been  fatal.  This  essay 
did  not  lead  me  to  think  favourably 
of  the  vessel,  in  which  I  had  un- 
dertaken a  voyage  half  round  the 
globe. 

*'  Next  morning  I  joined  the  Rolla 
and  Francis ;  and  itheing  then  calm, 
we  did  not  quit  Port  Stephens  until 
the  itftcrnoon.  At  night  the  wind 
again  blew  strong  from  the  south- 
east ^  but  the  desire  to  arrive  at 
Wreck  Reef  overcoming  my  appro* 
hensions,  the  schooner  was  made 
snug  and  we  persevered.  Our  ina- 
bility to  carry  sail  was  so  much  the 


niore  provoking^  tliat  this  ifnM 
was  as  fair  as  could  be  wished  $  bsrit 
whilst  the  Camber!  and  could  scmeeU 
bear  a  close- reefed  main  sail  and  jib 
witiiout  danger  of  overffetfing,  the 
Rolla  went  along  under  doeble*' 
reefed  top  sails  in  great  tranquillity  > 
and  to  avoid  parting  company  wae 
obliged  to  keep  her  coui^es  up,  and 
to  back  a  top  sail  from  time  to 
time.  ^        • 

.  "  The  wind  moderated  next  da^, 
and  allowed  us  to  niake  better  pre^- 
gress.  It  afterwards  veeM  routad 
to  the  north-east,  and  prevented  oa 
firora  fetching  more  than  ten.  oai^a 
to  the  east  of  the  reef  by  Mr.  Jo- 
man's  time  keeper,  when  we  came 
into  the  proper  latitude.  We  bom 
away  for  it,  however,  on  October  i» 
and  ran  more  than  a  degree  to  the 
west ;  when  finding  no  xttf  or  bank» 
it  appeared  that  we  must  have  been 
something  to  the  west  of  Wreck* 
Reef  when  the  time  keeper  showed 
ten  miles,  to  the  eastward.  Tbia 
obliged  us  to  work  back  again,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  7ih  that  we  got 
sight  of  the  ensign  upon  the  top  'of 
the  bank* 

"  It  was  six  wedis  on  tbts  day 
1  had  qiiitted  the  reef  in  the  boat, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  means 
to  relieve  my  officers  and  people. 
The  bank  was  first  seen  from  the 
RoUa*8  mast  head,  and  soon  after- 
ward two  boats  were  perceived  under 
i^il ;  and  advancing  nearer,  .w^  saw 
one  boat  make  for  the  Rolla  and  the 
other  returning  to  the  bank.  Thh 
Porpoise  had  not  yet  gone  to  pieeea, 
but  wa^  still  lying  ou  her  beam  ends^ 
hjgh  upon  the  reef,  a  frail,  but  im- 
pressive monument  oif  our  misfor- 
tune. 

''  In  the  afternoon  I  anchored 
under  the  lee  of  the  bank,  in  i8  fa- 
thoms coral  sand,  and  a  salute  oT 
eleven  guns  ftom  it  was  immediately 

tired. 


fTQ      Caj^iainFRndtrs'i't^fjfi^hiwitfmllmti^ 


^fytd,  tbe^arrooadesofth^  Porpoise 
'hmmg  been  transported  from  the 
nrreok.  On  landmg,  I  was  greeted 
<wiiki  three  'hearty  cheers,  and  the 
utmost  joy'  by  my  officers  and  pec- 
•pie  J  and  the  pleasure  f^  rejoining 
jqy  companions  so  amply  provided 
4vith  tbe  naeans  of  rdiertng  their 
4bties8>  made  this  one  of  the  hap- 
^esl  nxHoents  of  my  life. 

*'  The  two  boats  we  had  seen, 
tiMreihe  S'larpoiseVrernaintng'cut- 
iarriand^  new  boat  constructed  dor- 
•log  my  absence;  it  was  just  com- 
pleted, and  •  lieutenant  Fowler  had 
4tbis  morning  gone  out  to  try  its 
flailing  against  the  cutter.  My  safe 
arrival  at  Port  Jackson  brcame  a 
•object  of  much  doubt  sffter  the  first 
«B0fith  ;  and  they  had  begun  to  re- 
<30oeile,Clieir  minds  to  making  the 
test  use  of  the  means  they  possessed 
40  reach  some  frequented  port.  The 
fiolla*s  top-gallant  sail  was  first  seen 
Ia  the  -bori^n  by  a  man  in  the  new 
teat,  and  was  taken  for  a  bird ;  but 
regarding  it  more  steadfastly,  he 
ftarted  up  and  exclaimed,  d— n  my 
M-^-d  what's  that !  It  was  soon  re- 
oo^nised  to  be  a  sail,  and  caused  « 
general  aedamation  of  joy,  for  they 
doubted  not  it  was  a  ship  coming 
4x>  their  succour.  Lieutenant  f'lin- 
^kffs,  then  commanding  officer  on 
the  bank|  was  irt  his  tent  calculating 
sooie  lunar  distances,  when  one  of 
the  young  gentlemen  ran  to  him, 
calling,  *rSir,  sir!  a  ahip  and  two 
•chooners  in  sight !'  After  a  little  ' 
eonsideration,  Mr.  Flinders  said  he 
aapposed.it  was  his  brother  come 
bock,  and  asked  if  the  vessels  were 
near  ?  He  was  'answered,  not  yet; 
upon  which  hedesired  to  be  informed 
when  they  should  reach  the  anchor- 
age, and  very  calmly  resumed  his 
calculalioBS :  sudi  are  the  varied 
ctfects  prodoeed  by  the  same  circum- 
stance upon  di&reBt  minds.  When 


the  desired  report  w«ruaadb,  lie  or- 
dered the  aahite  to^be  firred,  andtook 
part  in  the  general  satisfaction. 

"  My  plan  <s£  prooecdiog  ti  the 
reef  having  been  arranged  on  the 
passage,  - 1  immediately  -began  to 
•put  it  in  execution.  The  people^wem 
'assembled  on  the  bank,  and  in- 
formed that  such  as  dhose  to  be  dis^ 
trharged  from  the  service  might  i^ 
turn  to  Port  Jaekson  in  'the  Prandl 
schooner ;  and  that  the  rest  wotiM 
te  taken  on  board  tfae'Hana  and 
carried  to  China,  with  die  exoeptkai 
of  ten  officers  and  men  whom  I 
named,  to  go  to  ^England  with  me 
in  the  Cumberland,  if  they  wooM 
risk  themselves  in  so  uaeXi  a  vrkIi 
for  notwithstandmg  what  had  beea 
discovered  of  the  bad  qualities  of  tbt 
schooner,  I  determined  to  prooeedy 
at  least  so  far  as  to  reach  aomepoit 
where  a  passage  might  te  promed 
in  a. better  vessel  -withoot  ^^^^ 
time.  The  determinations  of  aa 
were  required  to  he  |^vea  oa  ths 
following  day ;  and  in'tbe  mesmtiaBS 
we  began  to  take  on  board  the  few 
stores  necessary  to  complele  tiia 
Cumberland  for  onr  voyage,  vA 
especially  to  fili  the  fadlds  wttfa  wa- 
ter, of  which  there  was  yet  a  good 
quantity  remaining  on  the  l»nk. 

"  On  the  loth,  three  da'ysid^ 
our  arrival,  the  RoUa  had  recei^ 
the  people' destined  for  her,  with 
part  of  the 'provisions  and  stoiesj 
and  the  Cumberiand  was  ready  t0 
sail.  All  those  whom  I  had  namedf 
with  the  exception  of  my  clerk,  ^vo- 
lunteered- to  go  in .  the'  schooner j 
viz.,  Mr.  John  Aken,  master,  *» 
Mr.  Edward  Charrington,  boats  wm 
of  the  Investigator,  my  servant,  so* 
seven  chosen  seamen,  A  cask  con- 
taining what  had  been  saved  of  toy 
specimens  of  mineralogy  vA  ooe- 
chdogy  was  taken  on  board,  as  v90 
the  charts,  books,  and/papo*  ^ 
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eteiy  kindi  wHK  the  imtrumeoU 
reeemd  from:  the  Navy.  Board  and 
tli^flote  time  keepec  wiitch  had  JioC 

*^  Mr*  Denis  Lacy,  master'-s  osate 
o^  tliD-  Inrratigator^  detinng  to  re-* 
tuniio  Fdrt  Jackson^  he  waa  charged 
with  IB7  letter  to  his  Escdleocy  go»* 
v«nioi3*Kiiig;  and  I  gave  hi  en  an 
ordfsr  ta conaniand thenew hoat.  It 
vaarnbout  the^siase.  of  tbe<Ciuilbeiv 
laBd>  had  a.deck^  and  waa. called. 
the  Resources  and  we  manned  her 
wkkti  part -of  those  people^  whose 
cboieeded  them  back  to  Port  Jack-t 
font  I  ordered  .'Mr.  James  Aikin, 
coavnander  of  the.Francb,  and  Mr. 
LaOf ,  to  take  on  board  for  the  co^ 
lonjas  much  o£  the 'Stores  as  they 
shoiild  be  able;  aikd  t>n  their  arrival, 
to  make  a  statement  to  the  gcnrcmor 
ofithe  tondition^in'wlrich  they  might 
IcsMTo  t  be  •  Porpoise  J  and  w  hat  ^re^^ 
xnained  on  the  bank. 

*'  The  officers  journals^  which 
wiae  to  be^sent  to  the  Admiraity  at 
tbeconclosion  of :t he  voyage,  had 
not  been  demanded  at  the  time  of 
OUT  *shipwreck  1  lieatenant  Fowler 
wasldiesefbre  directed  to. take  all  that 
w«i^  saved  bek>nging  .to  the  officers 
embarked  with  him  in  the  Roila; 
Bifi  Iqilany  accident  should  happen 
to.theCttmberknd,  I  committed  to 
Ins  charge  a  copy  of  four  charts/ 


being  all  of  the  t  BsU  and  NMiA- 
Coasts  which  there'  bad  betetk- 1^¥ 
to  get  ready  J  with*  these*  he ;t<^kTa*' 
short  lettiar  to  the' secretary  0^1  thls^ 
Admiralty,  and  one  to  the  Victcttl^' 
ling  Boasd,  inclosing  such  votioheftt^ 
as  had  been  saved  from'the  wriokl- 
To  Mr.  Inmao  I  gave  the  remaidiog> 
instroments  b^oogitig  tb  th^BoAid ' 
of  Longitude>  rescrvingAonly  S'tihM- 
keeper  and  a  telesoopej  the^la^ 
and  most  valuable  iostramenttf  hSd/A 
veiy  fortunately  been  delivered*  to* 
hrm  before  we  had  sailed  frbm-Poftr^ 
Jackson*  in  the  Porpoise. 

''These  matters  being unmged, 
I  pressed  captain  Cumming  to 'd<5^ 
part,  fearing  that  a  change  of  ^wind  * 
might  «ipf»e  the  RoHa  to  dsA^ger^  - 
bat -finding  him  desirous  to  takS  6ff 
more  provisions  and  stores,  I  tnadi^ ' 
sail  for  a  bank  or  rather  idet  s0V«tt 
miles  distant,  at  the  eastern  extre** 
nrity  of  Wreck  «Reef,  for  the  Jpiur* 
pose  of  collecting  sea-birds  egcs/ 
and  if  possible  taking  a  turtle.    Tee  ' 
Rolla  joined  on  the  followi'ng  da^/ 
and  i  went  on  board  to  takeleai^" 
of  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Flinders  ittii  ' 
the  other  officers  and  gentlemen  j  Bt  ' 
noon  we  parted  company  with  threo 
cheers,  the  Rolla  steering  north»#aM<^ 
ward  for  China,  whilst  my  co«fift 
was  directed  for  Torres*  Soraii." 


CAPTtTiTY  OF  CaPTAIW  'F£tND£ll"S  AT  THB*  MAVVlTmS. 


[From  the  same.] 


**.Iji^.  .thQ;iOidars  iron  govemoi;.  othcBs  in  coaversatioo,  the*  g^er* 
Kffigidtbp  i>qrts  10  be  touched  at-oa.  nor  had  objected   to   it^'  both'OB  - 
the  way  to  England  were  left  .to  -  account  .of.  (the  hurricaorav- la  4b«l« 
inj|r  0wn  lAokK  r  ^  wbeor  Mau*^    neigkboiuhGod»«nid  from  not  wisk« 
riMitlia4)>Bn»tin«otimied4moi)git '  ing*to  eocour^ge  a  comMnunicatioa 

J^twaen ' 
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Oapikniy  pf  CapbAt  FSmUti 


h^tuftttk  'a  Frendi  cplony  and  a 
raitletneot  composed  as  is  that  of 
Fsnri  Jackson.  It  was  these  con« 
aidersHons  which  had  madie  me 
beritate  to  take  the  8tq>,  though  the 
afcessttj  for  it  was  pressing;  aod 
as,  m  the  case  of  acadeat  happen^ 
inff  to  the  8chooDer»  I  mjght  be 
c4led  'to  answeriiefbre  a  court  mar- 
tial for  gotog  in  opposition  to  the 
wish  of  a  superior  officer,  it  deemed 
proper  to  state  in  my  journal  all  the 
teasoos  which  had  any  influence  on 
tof  decision.  This  journal  is  not 
in  my  possession;  but  notes  of 
tt^  statement  were  made  whilst 
the  recollection  of  it  was  strong, 
aod  the  following  was  the  sub« 
staece  and  hot  far  from  the  words. 

"  I.  The  necessity  of  caulking 
the  ichoooer  and  refitting  the 
pumps  before  attefnpting  to  double 
'  the  Cape,  were  stated  nearly  as 
above;  to  which  was  added  a  hope 
e^  obtaining  a  passage  in  a  ship 
where  my  defaced  charts  and  jour- 
n^lsj  whidi  remained  untouched  from 
the  time  of  the  shipwreck,  might 
be  put  into  a  state  to  be  laid  before 
the*  admiralty  on  arriving  m  Eng- 
land. In  the  case  of  meeting  with 
anch  a  passage,  I  intended  to  let  the 
Cumberland  for-  freight  back  to 
Port  Jackson,  or  to  sell  her,  agree- 
ably to  the  authority  given  me  in 
governor  King's  orders. 

''2.  Considering  the  proximity 
ofMnxritios  to  the  western  coasts 
of  Terra  Aostralis,  which  remained 
to  be  examined,  J  was  desirous  to 
aoe  in  what  state  it  bad  been  left  by 
the  revolution,  and  to  gain  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  port  and 
periodic  winds;  with  a  view  to 
its  being  used  in  the  future  part  of 
oijr  voyage  as  a  place  of  refitting 
ai^  ^leahment,  for  which  Port 
Jackson  was  at  an  inconvenient  dts- 
taAce;  ft  was  also,  desirable  to 
know  hew  far  Mauritius^  and  its 


dependenciea  m  Beadagasear  wMidi ' 
I  knew,  to  abeund  in  cattle,  eoold 
be  Qseftil  to  IVnt  Jacken  in  supply* 
ing  it  with  breeding  stock ;  an  eb-*' 
ject  concerning  which  the  governor 
had  expressed  anxiety  for  informa# 
tion  from  aof  {dace  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Oipe  of  Good  Hope. 

'*•  3*  The  two  letters  from  govern 
nor  King  to  general  M«g^UoQ>  go* 
vemq#fK  Mauritius,  instead  of  be** 
Ingforu'arded  from  the  Cape  niight 
be  delivered  in  person.    . 

''  4.  I  was  a  stranger  to  wliat 
had  pasil^  in  Europe  for  nearly 
twelve  menths,  and  there  was  con- 
sequently a  possibility  thatmr 
might  again  have  broken  out ;  tnf 
passport  from  the  French  govern* 
ment  would  be  good  at  MauTttlos, 
but  in  going  to  the  Oape^it  was 
uncertain  what  attention  the  Dntdi 
governor  might  pay  to  the  orders  of 
'  the  first  consul  of  Fhinoe ;  and  ea 
promoters  ahdencoutagers  of  sdeoce. 
the  character  of  the  nation  waa  not 
so  high  as  to  give  me  great  ezpec* 
tation  on  that  head.  Maurid^s  wat 
therefore  touch  more  certain  ihaft 
the  Cape,  since  the  necessary  woe*  ^ 
cour  would  be  there  obtained  eveit 
in  cdse  of  war ;  whereas  at  the  Cape 
there  might  be  a  rnkof  kiaing mfr 
charts  and  jonmals  and  of  sbdog 
fnade  a  prisoner. 

**  These  reasons  for  stopping  at 
Mauritius  as  we  passed  by  It,  hi  ad* 
dition  to  the  necessity  arising  finite 
the  state  of  the  schooner,  were 
written  in  my  rough  journal  for  ie- 
fitfence,  without  any  idea  of  their 
being  critictsedy  or  even  seen  bf 
any  other  than  myself;  and  T  have 
been  particular  in  detailing  tfaeni^ 
on  accotmt  of  the  nnejtpecti^  ogh- 
currences  with  which  they  bebatti 
connected. 

'«« On  the  evening  of  the  ptfc,  a 

ship  was  seen  to  the  northward,  aotf' 

we  sought   to  speak  tier  for  Im^ 

for|&alioB| 


ai  tii  Mamiim. 


'> 


E?»] 


fbnnntion;!  but  night  cpmiog'oa, 
tfat  JBigbt  of  ber  wais  lose,  and  we 
resamed  our  westerQ  course.  I  bad 
no  chart  of  Mauritius,  nor  other  de- 
scription^ than  what  is  contained  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica>  this  informed  me 
that  Port  Louis  was  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  island,  but  not  of 
the  route  usually  taken  to  reach  it  -, 
and  the  prevailing  wind  being  ^uth 
cast,  it  seemed  to  be  a  maUer  of  in- 
difference; I  therefore  steered  to 
make  the  middle  of  the  island^  in- 
tending to  go  ^yy  the  north  or  south 
sides  as  the  wind  might  happen  to 
feiTOur  most.  On  the  15th  before 
daylight,  the  land  was  seen,  and 
the  wind  being  £.  by  S.  we  hauled 
to  the  northward.  When  the  day 
broke  the  island  was  seven  or  eight 
miles  off,  and  bore  from  S.  42^  to  N. 
5A^W.5  but  there  wa^  a  distant 
round  lump,  whether  connected 
with  it  did  not  appear,  which  bore 
N.  by  W. ;  ani  finding  the 
schooner  could  not  clear  it,  from 
the  sea  running  high  and  current 
aetiing  to  leeward,  we. veered  ^-ouod 
und  steered  southward  along  the 
edge  of  a  reef  which  extends  four 
or  five  miles  from  this  part  of  the 
island.  Soon  after  eight  o*clock  we 
passed  three  flat  rocks  witiiin  the 
rdef,  lying,  as  i  now  suppose,  at 
the  entrance  of.  Port  Bourbon;  the 
extremes  of  the  island  then  bore  N. 
X^  to  S.  6gf^  W.,  and  a  steep  point 
N.  39^  W.  five  or  six  miles. 

*'  Id  steering  westward  along  the 
shorej  looking  out  for  boats  or  ves< 
seh  to  gain  information,  a  flag  was 
seen  upon  one  of , the  hills ;  our  co- 
lours were  (hen  hoisted,  and  after- 
wards a  French  jack  at  th^  ^re  top- 
m^t  head,  as  a  signal  for  a  pilot. 
At  noon,  the  observed  latitude  was 
20^  34'  south,  and  the  extremes  of 
the.  island  bore  N.  54"  E.  to  6x°\V. 
Hiere  ira^-a  tmaU  town  bearing  N. 


by  E.  two  or  thr^e  mJieiy  fxom^, 
whence  a  schooner  had  coaieoiity 
and  being  a-head  we  made  sail  to. 
speak  her  t   but  she  hauled  in  to- 
wards the  shore; until  we  bad  passed r 
and  then  stood  after  us.     On  our. 
heaving    to,    the   schooner    agsuiiv 
steered  for  a  place  where  some  v«fr^ 
sels  were  ^een  at  anchor,  and  I  be*, 
gan  to  take  her  movements  as  an  in- 
timation that  we  should  go  in  th^re 
for  a  pilot  -,  accordingly  we  followed 
her  through  a  narrow  pass  in  the. 
reefs,  and  anchored  in  2  ^  fatho|ni» 
in  a  small  reef  harbour  which  |  afler* , 
wards  understood    was  called  the . 
Baye  du  Cap. 

^*  If  the  schooner's  actions  were 
strange  before,,  those  qi  the  people 
were  iiow  more  «so  i  for  no  sooner 
was  their  anchor  dropped,  than  with- » 
out  furling  the  sa4)s  they  wiot  - 
hastily  on  shore  in  a  canoe,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  up  a 
steep  hill,  one  of  them  with  a  trunk 
on  his  shoulder.  They  were  met 
by  a  person  who,  from  the  plume 
in  his  hat,  appeared  to  be  an  officer*  * 
and  presently  we  saw  several  men 
with  muskets  on  the  top  of  the  hiU| 
this  gave  another  view  of  the 
schooner's  movements,  and  caused 
me  to  apprehend  that  England  and 
France  were  either  at  war  or  veij 
near  it. .  To  induce  some  p^son  to 
come  on  board,  I  held  up  the  let* 
ters  for  generd  Magalloa,  the  go- 
vernor $  but  this  being  to  no  pur- 
pose, Mr.  A  ken  went  on  shore  in 
our  little  boat,  taking  with  him  the 
letters  and  French  passport  5  in  ft 
short  time  heretnmed  with  the  offi- 
cer and  two  others,  and  I  Reamed  to. 
my  great  regret  that  war  was  ac- 
tually declared. 

"  The  officer,  whose  nanse  waa 
Dunienville,  spoke  a  Utile  English  $ 
he  asked  If  I  ware  the  captain  i^lin- 
ders  mentioned  in  the  passport, 
whether  we  bad  been  shipwrecked, 

and 


m 
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tdid  to '8te' my*  commission'.  I^av- 
iw^' l>etVL9td  \t,  be  very  politely 
dJMd'  his  serviced,  inqtiiitd  what' 
^r^e'ou^  ironiediate  wants^  aod  m« 
Yffed'ine' to  go  on  shore  afid  dirie 
T^thbhn,  it  being  thbti  near  three' 
tModk.  I  explained  my  wish  to 
Ifiite  a'^pflqt  fot  Pbrt  North  West 
0^^  oimie '  at  that'  time  for '  Port 
lioUil)>  sidte  it  appeared  no  repara- 
tfons  conld  be^dlme  in  the  little  bay« 
ahd  requested  to  have  a  cask  or  two 
of*water;  The  pilot  was  promised 
for  the  next  day,  and  Mons.  Duni* 
cnville  s^nt  a  canoe  for  our'  etap^y 
diks  ahd  the  idascer  of  the  French 
.  fchooiier  to  moor  the  ComberTand 
in  a  se^nte  place. 

'^My  passport  iSiras  in  French, 
«Ad  be'mg  a  strafnger  to  the  langoage, 
I*  had  had  its  gefieral  purport  ex- 
plained on  first  receiving  it  from  the 
Admiralty;  but  from  that  time, 
afcd  more  especially  after  the  pre- 
liminaries  or  peace  had  reached 
Fort  Jackson,  the  passport  had 
scarcely  been  looked  at;  and  my 
knowledge  of  its  contents  was  very 
imperfect.  When  the  officer  was 
gone,  I  set  myself  to  consider  It  ai- 
t^tively ;  and  so  far  as  I  could 
n^Ske  out,  it  seemed  to  be  solely  for 
the  Investigator,  and  without  pro- 
vision for  any  other  vessel  in  which 
the  loss  of  the  ship,  of  her  incapa- 

,  city  to  pursue  the  voyage  might  ob- 
lige me  to  embark.  The  inten- 
tion, no  doubt,  was  to  protect  the 
voyage  generally,  and '  not  the  In- 
vestigator in  particular  5  but  it  ap- 
pear^ that  if  the  governor  of  Mau- 
ritius should  adhere  to  the  letter  of ' 
the  passport  and  disregard  the  in- 
tentkro,  he  might  seize  the  Cum- 
berland as  a  prize ;  and  the  idea  of 

,  b^ng  detained  even  a  week  more 
than  necessary  was  intolerable.  I 
inquired  of  the  pilot  whether  the 
Cap&  of  Good  Hope  belonged  to  the 
Dittch  or 'English  i    almost  deusi" 


mining,  shooTd  it  not  have  beeo^ 
given  uphefore  the  war  c6mm)9nced» 
to  attempt '  the  passage  at  all  ris^s, 
rather  than' incur  the  hazard  of  be* 
ing  stopped  i  but  the  Cape  vns  ia 
the*hands  of  the  Dutch. 

'*  An  hour  after  M.  Dunieoville 
had 'been  gohd,  we  saw  hini  return- . 
ing  with'another  officer*  who  proved 
16  be  his  superior  in  rank ;  and 
they  bad  witn  thfem  a  gentleman 
who  spoke  English  intelligibly.  My 
passport  and  commission  were  de- 
manded in  a  rough  manner,  and 
after  the  officer  had  examined  them 
with  the' assistance  of  his  interpret 
ter,  he  observed  that  the  passport 
was  not  for  the  Cumberland,  and 
required  an  explanation  $  having  je- 
ce^ved  it,  he  said  it  was  necessary  • 
that  both  commission  and  passport 
should  be  sent  to  the  governor*  and 
that  I  should  remain  with  the  ves- 
sel till  an  answer  was  returned.  To 
this  arrangement  I  objected,  alleg-i 
ing  that  since  war  was  dcNJared,* 
these  papers  were  my  sole  protectioa 
and  could  not  be  given,  up ;  bnt  if 
copies  would  do  they  might  Se  taken. 
It  was  at  length  settled^  that  I 
should  go  overland  to  Port  Louis  with ' 
the  passport  and  commission,  and 
that  Mr.  Aken  should  be  famished 
with  a  pilot  and  bring  the  sch^Kxier' 
round  after  me, ' 

*'  I  was  conducted  to  the  hooae 
of  M.  Dunienville*  about  a  mile  dif 
tant,  to*be  ready  to  set  off  on  hone^ 
back  early  next  morning.  The  gen- 
tleman who  interpreted  informed 
me  on  the  way,  that  general  Magal- 
lon  was  at  Bourbon*  havihg.^fceeQ 
lately  superseded  by  genend  De 
Caen,  ao  officer  of  the  Prend)  re- 
volution* M.  punienville  had  beea 
a  lieutenant  of  the  navy  aiid  knf|^ 
of  St.  Louis  under  the  oM  goveni<^ 
ment,  and  was  then  majer  of  the 
district  of  La  Savannp  |  biilt  ihr- 
other  officer,  M«  Suenna  'Bo)|Br, 


dt  tie  MaurUiui.     ^ 


tid 


iu^i  latol/  been  appointed  coniipand- 
upt  over  bU  head«  bj  the  new  go- 
"Vcmor. 

'^  My  reception  at  the  major's 
hoase  was  polite  and  hospitable; 
and  at  dawn  of  day  1  rose  ib  set  off 
with  my  host  for  Port  Louis,  ac- 
cording to  ,the  plan  settled  oyer 
night.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
he  first  expected  some  orders  from 
the  commandant;  and  at  tea  o'clock, 
becoming  jmpatient  of  the  delay, 
I  requested  to  know  whether  it 
wsrc  or  were  not  intended  to 
go  overland  ?  Major  Dunienville 
seemed  to  be  hurt  that  the  agree* 
ment  had  not  been  kept ;  but  the 
direction  was  taken  outi>f  his  hands^ 
and  not  having  received  final  or-^^ 
ders  he  could  do  nothing,  t  then  re- 
turned to  the  Cumberland,  with  the 
intention  of  sailings  either  with  or 
without  a  pilot ;  but  a  wind  favour- 
able for  quitting  the  bay  being  not 
expected' before  four  o'clock,  it  in* 
duced  me  tq  accept  the  mayor's  press- 
ing invitation  to  dine  at  his  house, 
where  four  or  ^vt  strangers  were 
assembled.  Before  dinner  was  over 
an  order  came  to  him  from  the 
commandant  to  permit  the  dt*par- 
tQre  of  the  scliooner  he  had  stop- 
Bed  3  and  nt  five  oVlock,  the  pilot 
•eing  on  board,  we  stood  out  from 
tbe  reefs  in  one  of  those  squalls 
which  come  off  the  land  at  that 
kour  in  the  summer  season. 

•'This  little  Baye  do  Cap  lies 
about  four  miW  east  from  Cape 
Brab.ant»  a  headland  at  the  south- 
VHM^xtrem,lty  of  the  island.  The 
shaBkis  formed  by  eoral  reeft, 
^o^S^J^tcb  a  small  river  billing 
into  the  bay  has  kept  open  a  passage 
of  about  a  cablets  Imgth  wide,  virith 
a  depth  of  3  ^thorns  close  to  the 
eastern  breakers ;  within  side  there 
•|>peared  to  t)e  anchorage  for  six  or 
«ight  small  vessels,  io  from  2  to  3 
4ithcmrs  but  on  aecQunt  of  the 
J814. 


flurried  of  wind  which  come^  down 
the  gullies  and  off  the  precipices,  it 
is  necessary  to  moor  head  and  stem. 
Mr.  A  ken  foutid  the  latitude  from 
an-indifferent  observation  to  be  20^ 
291"  south. 

'*  At  seven  in  the  evening  W^ 
passed  round  Cape  Brabant,  and  tto 
pilot  then  kept  north-eastward,  close 
along  the  reefs  under  the  high  labd; 
although  by  so  doing;  we  were  fii^- 
quently  becalm^,  and  sometimes 
bad  strong  fiiurries  3vhich  made  it 
necessary  to  take  in  all  sail ;  but  it 
appeared  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
driven .  off  the .  island.  At  eight  in 
the  morujngr  the  mast  heads  of  the 
vessels  in  Port  Louis  were  in  sight, 
and  there  was  a  latge  ship  lying 
without  side  which  I  hoped  mightbe 
Le  Gepgraphe.  Major  Dunittitille 
had  informed  me  that  this  ship  had 
been  sometime  at  Maaritias,  and  so 
far  as  he  knew,  was  still  at  the  port^ 
though  upoii  the  eve  of  sailing  fot 
Europe.  Captain  Baudin  died  sooi| 
after  his  arrival,  and  Mons.  MelitSf 
who  hadbeen  first  lieutenant  of  Le 
Natural iste  when  at  Port  Jacksao> 
then  commanded.. 

"During  this  passage  to  Ports 
Lonis,  my  mind  was  occupied  in^ 
tnrning  over  all  the  circumstances 
of  my  situatiop,  and  the  mode  of 
proceeding  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
the  new  governor.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  the  neglect  of  pro- 
viding in  the  passport  ^r  any  sucii 
case  as  that  in  which  1  stood,  and 
the  nogracious  conduct  of  the  coto^ 
mandant  at  the  Baye  du  Cap,  gave 
me  some  apprehensions;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  intention  •  of  the 
passport  to  protect  the  persons  em^ 
ployed  in  the  expedition,  with  theit 
charts  and  journals,  mnst  be  evident^ 
and  the  conduct  of  a  governor  ap* 
pointed  by  the  first  consgl  Bona- 
parte, who  was  a  'professed  patrofi 
of  sciencet  would  hardly  be  less 
r  liberal 
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liberal  than  that  of  two  preceding 
French  governments  to  captain 
Cook  in  the  American,  and  captain 
Vancouver  in  the  last  warj  for 
both  of  whom  protection  and  assist- 
ance had  been  ordered,  though  nei- 
ther earned  passports  or  bad-  suffer- 
ed shipwreck.  These  circum- 
stances, with  the  testimony  which 
the  commanders  of  the  Geogr.iphe 
and  Naturaiistehad  doubtles.4  given 
of  their  treatment  at  Port  Jackson, 
seemed  to  insure  for  me  the  kindest 
reception ;  and  I  determined  to  rest 
confident  in  ^this  assurance,  and  to 
banish  all  apprehension  as  deroga- 
tory to  the  governor  of  Mauritius 
and  to.  the  character  of  the  Freocli 
BBtion.  " 

"At  four  in  the  aflernooa  of 
Dec- 17,  we  got  to  art  anchoi^t  the 
entrance  of  Port  Louis,  near  the 
ship  which  I  had  hoped  might  be 
Le  GcogVaphe ;  but  captain  Melius 
had  sailed  for  France  on  the  prece- 
ding day^'and  this  proved  to  be 
L'Atalante  frigate. 

*'  The  peculiarity  of  my  situa- 
tion drisfng  ifrbm  the  renewal  of  war 
and  neglect  in  the  {)a»sp<»rt  to  pro- 
Vide  for  any  accident  happening  to 
the  investigator,  rendered  great 
precaution  necessary  in,  my  proceed- 
ings ;  and  to  rcm6ve  as  much  as 
possible,  any  doubts  or  misconcep- 
tiorisi  I  deterpiined  to  go  imme- 
diately '^ith  my  passport  and  com- 
n'jis?ion  to  the  French  governor,  and 
tcqoe'st  his'lcave  to  get  the  neces- 
»i\ry  nparations  made  to  the 
schooner  5  but  learning  froni  the 
pilot  that  it  was  a  regulation  of  the 
port  for  no  person  to  land  before 
the  vessel  had  been  visited  by  the 
ofFitrr  of  health,  it  was  complied 
^UU.  At  five  the  boat  came  along 
side;  and  having  ans>^ered  some 
general  questions  pro|)Osed  in  good 
finglishy  I  went  into  the  boat  tii  my 
fro<;k  uuifbrmi  and  was  cdn^kict^ 


to  the  government  house  by  ao 
officer  of  the  port  and  an  interpre- 
ter. These  gentlemen,  after  speak- 
ing with  an  aide-de-camp,  told  me 
that  the  captain-general  was  at 
dinner,  and  we  most  return  in  aa 
hour  or  two ;  and  they  took  me  to 
a  shady  place  which  seemed  to  be 
the  common  lounge  for  the  officers 
connected  with  the  port.  There 
AVere  some  who  spoke  English,  and 
by  way  of  passing  the  time,  the/ 
asked  if  I  had  really  come  from 
Botany  Bay  in  that  little  vessel ; 
whether  a  corvette,  sent  out  the 
night  before  to  observe  my  motions^ 
bad  been  seen^  and  if  I  bad  not 
sent  a  boat  on  shore  in  the  night  ? 
Others  asked  questions  of  monsieur 
Baudin*8  copduct  at  Port  Jackson, 
and  of  the  English  colony  there, 
and  also  concerning  the  voyagp  of 
monsieur  Flindare,  of  which,  U> 
their  surprise,  I  knew  nothing,  bot 
afterwards  found  it  to  be  my  own 
name  which  they  so  pronounced. 

"  In  two  hours  we  reached  the 
government  house,  and  the  officers* 
entered  to  render  their  account,  leav- 
ing me  at  the  ddor  for  half  an  honour 
longer.  At  length  the  interpreter 
desired  me  to  follow  him,  and  I  was 
shown  into  a  room  where  two  offi- 
cers were  standing  at  a  table  i  the 
one  a  shortish  thick  man  in  a  laced 
round  jacket,  the  other  a  genteel 
looking  man  whose  blood  seemed 
to  circulate  more  tranquilly.  The 
first,  which  was  the  captain*general 
De  Caen,  fixed  his  eyes  stemlj 
upon  me,  apd  without  salutatjoo  or 
preface  demanded  my  passport,  mj 
commission  !  Having  glanced  over 
them,  he  asked  in  an  impeluoos 
manner,  the  reason  for  coming  to 
the  Isle  of  France  in  a  small  scbooa- 
erjwith  a  passport  for  the  Investi- 
gator ?  I  answered  in  a  few  woidi^ 
that  the  Inyesti^or  having,  beoomc 
fotten;  the  governor  of  New  SDcit& 
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Wales  liad  given  me  the  schooner 
to  return  to  England;  and  that  I 
had  stopped  at  the  island  to  repair 
my  vfssA  aud  procure  water  and 
refreshments.  He  then  demanded 
the  prder  for  embarking  in  tiie 
schooner  and  coming  to  the  Isle  of 
France ;  to  which  my  ainswer  was, 
that  for  coming  to  tlie  island  I  had 
no  order,  necessity  had  obliged  mp 
to  stop  in  passing  j — my  order  for 
embarking  in  the  Cumberland  was 
on  board.  At  this  answer »  the 
general  lost  the  small  share  of  pa^- 
tience  of  .which  he  seemed  to  be 
posseMed,  and  said  with  much  ges- 
tufc  and  an  elevated  voice — '^  You 
are  imposing  on' me,  sir!  cybus 
n^en  imposex,  monsieur)  It  is  not 
probable  that  the.  governor  of  New 
Soqth  Wales  should  send  away  the 
commander  of  an  expedition  on  dis- 
covery in  so  small  a  vessel !" — He 
then  gave  back  my  passport  and 
commission,  and  I  made  a  motion 
to  follow  the  interpreter  out,  but 
was  desired  to  stop  a  little.  In  a 
lew  minutes  the  interpreter  re- 
turned with  a  military  officer,  to 
whom  some  orders  not  explained  to 
me  were  given,  and  I  was  desired 
to  follow  ihem^  wh(*n  going  out 
the  captain-general  said  in  a  softer 
tone  something  about  my  being 
well  treated,  which  I  could  not  com- 
prehend. 

"  In  the  way  to  the  wharf,  I  in- 
qotred  of  the  interprefer  where  they 
were  taking  me  ?  He  said,  on  board 
the  schooner,  and  ^hat  they  had  or- 
ders to  bring  my  books  and  papers 
en  shore  i  lu  e,fiect,  they  took  all 
the  charts,  papers,  and  journals  re- 
lating to  my  voyage,  as  also  the 
Port  Jackson  letters  and  packets, 
both  public  and  private;  and  hav- 
ing put  them  into  a  trunk  whicli 
was  sealed  bf  me  at  their  desire, 
they  made  o6t  a  report  (proeis  vet- 
MJ  of  their  proceeding^!  and  re- 


quested me  to  sigh  it  with  tliem. 
The  preamble  of  this  report  set  forth 
something, upon  the  suspicions  ex- 
cited by  my  appearance  at  the  Isle 
of  France,  wiih  tbecaptain-generara- 
opinion  thereon  $  I  therefore  re- 
fused to  sign  it,  but  certified  a(  the 
bottom,  that  all  the  charts, journals,, 
and  papers  of  the  voyage,  together 
with  all  the  letters  on  board  the. 
schooner  had  been  taken. 

''The  conduct  of  these  gentle- 
men being  polite,  I  expressed  to 
them  my  sentiments  of  general  De, 
Caen*s  manner  of  receiving  me,  and. 
the  injustice  of  taking  away  the  pa- 
pers of  a  voyage  protected  by  apass- 
port  from  the  French  government ; 
and  added,  that  the  captain-general*s 
conduct  must  alter  very  much  be- 
fore I  should  pay  him  a  second  visit, 
or  even  set  my  foot  on  shore  again. 
The  interpreter  hoped  I  would  go 
on  shore  with  them,  for  the  general 
had  ordered  a  lodging  to  be  pro- 
vided for  me,  and  that,  in  &ct,  they 
had  orders  to  take  me  there.  I 
looked  at  him  and  at  the  officer, 
who  was  one  of  the  aides-de-camp, 
-^What!  I  exclaimed  in  the  first 
transports  of  surprise  and  indigna* 
tion,— I  am  then  a  prisoner!  Tbey 
acknowledged  it  to  be  true  5  but 
said  they  hoped  it  would  last  only 
a  few  days,  until  my  papers  w^^ 
examined;  and  that  in  the  meaa 
time,  directions  bad  been  given  that 
I  shoqld  want  tor  nothii^. 

'*  Mr.  Aken  wiis  also  to  go  oti 
shore ;  and  whilst  we  put  a  few 
clothes  tdgether  in  a  trunk,  several 
black  men,  undei'  the  direction  of 
another  pilot,  were  warping  the 
schooner  up  mto  the  port.  At  one  in 
the  morning  the  officers  took  us 
into  their  boat,  leaving  the  Camber- 
land,  with  Mr.  Charringion  an4  the 
crew,  under  a  gaard  of  soldiers^ 

"  We  were  conducted  to  a  lai^c 

house *iu  the  middle  of  the  town, 
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and  through  a  long  dark  entry,  n^ 
8  dirty  stair  cascj  into  the  room  des- 
tined for  us  i  the  aide-de-camp  and 
interpreter  4ben  wished  nil  a  good 
liight,  and  we  afterwards  heard  no- 
thing save  the  measured  steps  of  a 
•entineij  walking  in  the  gallery  be* 
fbre  our  door.  The  chamber  con-  , 
tained  two  truckle  beds,  a  small 
table  and  two  rush-bottomed  chairs ; 
and  ftom  the  dirty  appearance  of  • 
the  room  I  judged  the  lodging  pro- 
Yided  for  us  by  the  geneial  to  be 
coe  of  the  beiter  apartments  of  a 
corhmon  prison  5  there  were,  how- 
ever, no  iron  bars  behind  the  lattice 
windows,  and  the  fi^ame  of  a  look- 
ing-glass in  the  room  had  formerly 
been  gilt.  It  seemed  to  me  a  wiser 
plan  to  leave  the  circumstances  to 
develope  themselves,  ratlier  than  to 
fatigue  ourselves  with  uncertain  con- 
jectures; therefore,  telling  Mr.  Akcn 
^e  should  probably  know  tlie  truth 
aooh  enough,  I  stripped  and  got  into 
bedj'  but  between  the  musketoes 
sibovo  and  bugs  below,  and  the  no- 
Telty 'of  our  situation,  it  was  near 
daybreak  beiore  either  of  us  dropped 
asleep. 

**  At  six  o'clock,  I  was  awakened 
by  two  armed  grenadiers  entering 
the  room.  The  one  said  some 
•  words  to  this  other,  pointing  to  us 
at  the  same  time,  and  then  went 
cut;  and  he  that  remained  be*- 
gan  walking  backward  and  forward 
between  ocir  beds,  as  a  sentinel  on 
his  post,  without .  seeming  to  pay 
great  atrention  to  ns'.  Had  there 
been  curtains,  I  should  have  tried  to 
regain  my  slumber ;  but  not  being 
tble  to  sleep  in  such  company,  I. 
rote  and  awoke  my  coni]^n)ori,  who 
seeing  the  grenadier,  and  nbt  at  first 
recollecting  our  situation,  answered 
.  in  a  manner  that  would  have  divert- 
ed me  at  any  other  time.  The  aen- 
6nel  d;d  not  prevent  us  speaking 
together i  and  on  lookiltg  out  at  the 


window,  we  fouud  that  it  was  \tx 
reality  a  tavern  where  ihcjr  had 
placed  u«,  though  a  ver}'  dirty  one  ; 
It  bore  the  name  of  Caje  Marengo, 
A  breakfast  was  brought  at  eight* 
and  dinner  at  twelve,  and  we  eat 
heartily ;  good  bread,  fresh  meat, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  being  great 
rarities.  * 

.  "  At  one  o'clock,  the  aide-de- 
camp, whom  I  learned  to  be  lieut. 
colonel  Monistrol,  came  to  the  ta-  ^ 
vern  and  desired  me  to  accompany 
him    to    the   general:    and  being 
shown  into  an   office,  a  German 
secretary,  who  spoke  &onie  English, 
put  various  questions  to  me  from  a 
paper  in  bubsiancen  early  as  follows  : 
How  it  was  th^t  I  appeared  at  the 
Isle  of  France  in  so  small  a  vessel, 
when  my  passport  was  for  the  In- 
vestigator?    What  "was  become  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  science  who 
made  part  of  the-  expedition  ?  Whe- 
ther I  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
war  before  arriving?    Why  cartel 
colours   bad   been   hoisted,   and  a 
vessel    chafed   in    sight  of  the  is- 
land ?   What  wc^  my  objects  for 
putting  into  Port  Norlh-Wett,  and 
by  what   authority  ?     The    ordcrrs 
from  governor   King,    relating   ro 
the  ^Cumberland,    were   also    de- 
manded, and   carried'  to.  the  cap- 
tain-general with   my   answers   to 
the   above    questions  j     and    SQon 
afterward  tp  .my  surprise,  an  invi- 
tation  was  bronght  me  to  go  to  the 
gcneralVtable,  his  dinner  bteing  then 
served  up.     Thik  iovtfation  was  so 
contrary    to  alj    that  had  hitherto 
passed,  and  being  unaccompanied 
with  any   explanation,    that   I   at 
first  thongbt  it  could  not  be  seri- 
ous, and  answered  that  I  had  al- 
ready dined;  but  ^n, being  pressed 
to  %o  at  least  to  the  table,  my  re- 
ply was,  tiiat  **  under  my  present 
situation  and  treatment  it  was  im- 
possible 3     when    they  should    be 
changed. 
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chang^fd,— when '  T  should  be  set  at 
Ubcrty,  if  His  Excellency  thought 
proper,  to  imite  me>  I  should  be 
fl4rcred  by^it,  and  accept  his  invi- 
tation with  pleasure."  Jt  had  in- 
4ccd  the  air  of  an  experiment,  to 
ascertain  whether  I  were  really  a 
commander  in  the  British  navy ; 
and  had  the  invitation  been  ac- 
cepted without  explanation  or  a 
change  of  treatment,  an  inference 
might  have  been  drawn  that  the 
charge  of  imposture  was  well,  found- 
ed; but  in  any  case,  having  been 
grossly  insulted  both  in  my  public 
and  private  character,  I  could  not 
debase  the  situation  I  bad  the  ho- 
nour to  hold  by  a  tacit  submission. 
When  the  aide-de-camp  returned 
from  carrying  the  above  reply,  he  . 
said  that  the  general  would  invite 
me  when  set  at  liberty  ;  but  nothing 
was  offered  in  the  way  of  expla- 
nation. 

**  A  paper  containing  the  ques- 
tions of  the  German  secretary  with 
my  answers,  wai  required  to  be 
signed,  but  this  being  in  French,  I 
objected  as  not  understanding  it :  a 
translation  was  therefore  tobc  made, 
and  the  letter  of  governor  King  re- 
specting the  Cumberland  was  to  be 
put  into  French  for  the  captain- 
general.  Extracts  from  my  joum^, 
showing  the  necessity  of  quitting 
the  Investigator,  were  moreover  de-- 
sired/  and  also  my  reasons  at  full 
length  for  stopping,  at  the*  Isle  of 
France,  instead  of  going  to  the  C|ipe 
of  Good  Hope.;  it  being  necessary, 
they  said,  for  the  general' to  trans- 
mit these  to  the  French  government, 
to  justify  himself  for  granting  that 
assistance  to  the  Cumberland  which 
had  been  ordered  for  the  Investiga. 
tor.  It  was  already  night,  and  the 
excessive  heat,  with  being  kept  six 
-hours  answering  questions,  was 
very  fatiguing;  I  therefore  took 
the  third  volume  of  my  rough  log 


book,  which  contained  the  whole 
of  what  thc);  desired  to  know,  and 
pointing  out  the  pafrts  In  question 
to  the  secretary,  told  him  to  make 
such  extracts  as  should  be'  thought, 
requisite.  I  then  requested  to  be 
shown  back  to  the  tavern,  also  that 
the  sentinel  might  be  taken  out  of 
our  room,  and  Mr,  Aken  be  per- 
mitted to  return  on  l>oard  ib^ 
schooner  to  keep  ordei*;,  50  which 
the  aide-de-caftip  1>rought  for  an«> 
swer,  that  it  was  then  too  late  to 
make  new  arrangements,  but  His 
Excellency  would  see  me  in  the 
morning.  All  the  books  and  )>apers, 
the  third  volume  of  my  rough  log 
book  excepted,  were  then  retomea 
into  the  tnmk  and  sealed  as  befarej 
and  I  was  reconducted  to  my  con- 
finement between  eight  and  nioo 
o*cIock. 

'*  Next  morning,  the  sentinel  io 
our  chamber  was  ordered  4d  take 
his  station  without  iidej-and  in 
the  aflernoon  M.  fionnefoy,  the  In- 
terpreter,  camo  to  say  that  business 
prevented  the  captain-general  front 
seeing  me  before  the  following  day. 
Mr.  Aken  had  permission  to  gojOa 
board  the  schooner  under  the  con", 
duct  of  an  officer;  but  not  being 
allowed  to  remain,  be  brought  away 
the  time  keeper,  with  my  sextant 
and  artificial  horizon;  and  we  com- 
menced a  series  x)f  observations  for 
a  new  error  and  rate,  ready  against 
the  day  of  our  departur,e. 

''  Mr.  Charrington  came  from 
the  schooner  on  the  20th  to  inform 
me,  that  the  seamen  were  commit ^^ 
•ting  many  irregularities,  taking 
spirits  out  of  my  cabin,  and  going 
on  shore  as  they  pleased 3  the- 
French  guard  seeming  to  take  little 
or  no  cognizance  of  their  actions. 
At  one  o'clock,  the  interpreter  and 
a  military  officer  took  me  to  the 
government  house,  and  I  expected 
to  have  an  intenritw  with  the  gene- 
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Tal  and  a  (erminatioa  put  to  our 
confiQeinent.  They  shewed  me  into 
the  secretary's  office,  and  requested 
a  Copy  0f  my  passport  and  com- 
mission I  and  having  made  out  one 
myself  aiid  signed  them  both,  the 
interpreter  then  said  the  general  was 
busy  and -could  not  see  me  that  day  5 
and  I  was  taken  back  without  learn- 
ing when  he  would  be  at  liberty,  or 
what  was  intended  to  be  done. 

"  As  yet  I  was  unable  to  compre- 
hend any  thing  of  the  captain-gene- 
rars  conduct}  but  however  great  nay 
indignation  at  seeing  my  liberty  and 
tune  thus  trifled  with,  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  in  writing  to  him  for  an 
explanation,  before  seeing  what  turn 
the  affair  would  take,  might  be  pro- 
doctive  of . more  harm  than  good. 
The  disorders  on  board  the  schooner, 
however^  requiring  immediate  cor- 
rection, I  wrote  a  note  to  inform 
kim  of  them;  requesting  at  the 
same  time,  that  Mr.  A  ken  might 
remain  in  the  Cunrfberland-,  and  that 
t'he  catilking  of  the  vessel's  upper 
vorks  and  fresh  boring  of  the  pumps 
might  be  commenced,  these  being 
the  principal  objects  for  which  I  had 
aCopped  at  the  island.  In  the  even- 
ing  the  ititerpreter  called  to  say,  that 
the  corporal  of  the  guard  on  board 
the  schooner  had  been  punished  for 
neglecting  his  orders ;  that  one  of 
the  sailors,  a  Prussian,  being  found 
on  shore  had  been  put  into  the 
guard  house,  and  that  an  aaswer 
would  be  given  to  my  note  in  the 
morning.  In  effect,  the  rnterprc- 
ttr  then  came  with  lieuienantr 
colonel  MoniRlrol,  and  explained  to 
me  a  piaper  to  the  following  purport. 

<*That  the  captain-general  being 
convinced  from  the  examination  of 
my  joumaU  that  1  had  absolutely 
changed  the  nature  of  the  mission 
(br .  which  the  First  Consul  had 
granted  a  passport,  wherein  I  was 


certainly  not  authorised  to.  stop  at 
the  Isle  of  France  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  periodkal  winds, 
the  port,  present  state  bf  the  colony, 
&q.  That  such  conduct  being  a 
violation  of  neutrality,  he  ordered 
colonel  Monistrol  to  go  on  board 
the  Cumberland,  and  in  my  pre- 
sence to  collect  into  one  or  more 
trunks  all  other  papers  which  might 
add  to  the  proofs  already  acqairrd  j 
and  after  sealing  the  trunks,  I  was 
to  he  taken  back  to  the  bouse  where 
my  suspicious  conduct  had  made 
it  necessary  to  confiue  me  from  the 
instant  of  arriving  in  the  port.  It 
was  further  ordered,  that  the  crew 
of  the  schooner  should  be  kept  on 
board  the  prison  ship  -,  and  that  an 
invcniory  should  be  taken  of  every 
thing  in  the  Cumberland,  and  the 
stores  put  under  seal  and  guarded 
conformably  to  the  regulations. 

**  Sucii  was  the  answer  given  to 
my  request  for  the  repairs  of  the 
schooner  to  be  commenced.  In 
compliance  with  their  order  the 
officers  took  me  on  board,  and  the 
remaining  books  and  papers^  whe<« 
ther  relating  in  any  way  to  the  In- 
vestigator s  voyage  or  not,  even  to 
letters  received  from  my  family  and 
friends  during  several  years,  were 
all  taken  away,  locked  up  in  a 
trunk,  and  sealed.  Mr.  Aken  and 
myself  were  allowed  to  take  our 
clothes,  but  the  officers  dared  not 
venture  to  let  me  have  any  printed 
bnoks ;  I  must  however  do  colonel 
Monistrol  and  M.  Bonnefoy  the 
justice  to  say,  that  they  acted 
throughout  with  much  politeness, 
apologizing  ifor  what  they  were  ob- 
liged by  their  orders  to  execute; 
and  the  colonel  said  he  would  make 
a  representation  to  the  captain- 
general,^  who  doubtless  lay  under 
some  mistake. 

'^This  turn  to  ray  affiairs  sur- 
iprificd. 
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pised^^ud' at  .first  stunned  me.  The 
single  circumstance  about  whidi  I 
bad  entertained  the  least  apprehen- 
BJon,  was  the  neglect  in  my  pas^ 
port  of  providing  for  any  other 
vessel  than  the  Invtstigaior  ^  but 
frona  this  order  of  the  capiain- 
general,  I  found  myself  considered 
ID  the  light  of  a  spy ;  my  desire  to 
know  how  far  Manritius  could  be 
lueful  as  a  place  of  refitment  in  the 
future  part  of  my  voyage, — a  dciire 
•formed  and  expressed  in  the  belief 
of  its  being  a  time  of  peace,  was 
made  a  plea  for  depriving  me  of 
liberty  and  the  result  of  niore  than 
two  years  of  risk  and  labour.  The 
sensations  raised  by  thi»  violation  of 
justice^  of  humanity,  and  of  the 
faith  of  his  own  government,  need 
not  hfs  described ;  they  will  be 
readily  ielt  by  every  Englishman 
who  has  been  subjected,  were  it 
only  for  a  day,  to  French  revolu»- 
tionary  power.  On  returning  to 
my  place  of  con6nement,  I  imme« 
diately  wrote  and  sent  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  His  Excellency 
the  9aptain-general  Oe  Caen,  go<^ 
vernor  in  chief,  &c.  kc,  &c.  Isle  of 
frdfnce. 

SIR, 
.  From  your  order,  which  was  ex-. 
plained  to  me  this  morning,  I  find 
tliat  the  plea  for  detaining  me  is 
not  no\^  that  I  do  not  appear  with, 
the  Investigator,  according  to  the 
letter  of  my  passport  from  the  first 
consul  of  France  >  but  that  I  have 
violated,  the  neutrality  therein  re- 
quired by  having  given  in  my  journal , 
as  fin  additional  i:eason  for  putting 
into  this  port,  that  "  it  would  ena- 
ble me  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  periodical  winds,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  French  colony  ^ 
how  fiir  it  or  its  dependencies  in,' 
Madagascar  might  be  useful  to  Port 
jackon/  and  how  far  it  would  be  ^ 


^venient  place,  for  me.to  touch  at 
in  tny  future  expected  voyage:"  J 
quote  fr6m  memory  only,  ^jy  jour- 
nal being  in  your  possession.  How 
tills  remark,  made  upon  the.suppo- 
sitipn  of  our  two  nations  being  a^ 
peace,  can  be  a  breach  of  iievUrali«% 
ty,  I  acknowledge  myself  uniablcf 
to  discover.  Nothing  c^n,  in  mys 
opinion,  add  to  the  propriety^  of  thd 
intentions  with  which  I  put  intc| 
this  port,  but  I  shall  justify  it  by 
theexample  of  your  own  nation  y  an(| 
to  do  so,  it  is  only  necessary  for  la^ 
to  refisr  to  the  instructions  whicb 
preface  the  published  voyage  of  ib* 
unfortunate  La  Perous,  by.the  jadi'c 
cious.  Fleurieu.  Your  £)xcell^cj^ 
uiil  there  see,  that  the  much  1^-% 
mented  navigator  was  ordered  ta 
make  particular  observations  upoi^ 
the  trade, .  .manufactures,  strengtfaj^ 
situation,  isc.  of  every,  port  wberc^ 
he  might  touch  -,  so  th^ig  if  tbe  cx^ 
ample  of  your  pwn^nation  be  taken 
as  a. standard  of  propriety^  the  pled 
for  noaking  me  a  prisoner  is  aItog«-i 
ther.untanable.  Uppn  the  luppo^ 
sitioo  even  qf  its  being  war,«and 
that  I  knew  it  and  still  intended  to 
njake  the  observations  'expr<issed  in 
my  journal ;  upon  tl^is  incorrect  and 
worst  supposition.  I  have,  I  think^ 
an  exaoipje  of  similar  conduct  in 
your  own  nation  ^  unless  you  can 
assure  rhe  fhat  the  captains  Bandia 
and  Hamelin  made  no  such  remark t 
upon  Port  Jackson,  for  it  was  a  de« 
dared,  war  at  the  time  they  lay  in 
(hat  port.  But  were  they  fbcbidden 
to  make  such  remarks  .and  notet 
upon  the  state  of-  that  English  co« 
lony  ? .  Upon  its  ,  progress,,  ita 
strength >  the  possibility  of  ita  be- 
ing attacked  with  advantage,  and 
the  utility  it  might  afibrd  to  the 
French  i^ation  ?  1  tell  you,  genera^ 
De  Caen,  No.  The  goveriior  in 
chiefat  Fort  Jackson  knew  too  well 
tb«  dignjtyi  of   bifi    own  nation, 

citbcir 
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CapHviiy  6/ Captain  F^ndtrf 


either  to  lay  any  proUbidon  tipon 
these  commanden.  or  to  demand  to 

'       see  what  their  joaroals  might  con<' 
tfin. 

''I  shall  next  appeal  to  you  as 
beiog  the  representative  in  ihis 
plaee  of  a  great  nation,  which  has 
hitherto  shown  itself  forward  to  pro- 
tect and  enconrage  those  sciences 
bj  which  the  knowledge  of  mat)* 
kind  is  extended  or  their  condition 
ameliorated.  Understand  then,  Sir, 
that  I  was  chosen  by  that 'patron  of 
idenoe  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president 
Df  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
one  well  known  hy  all  the  literati 
throughout  the  world,  to  retrace  part 
of  the  track  of  the  immortal  captain 
Cook^*— to  complete  what  in  New 
Holland  and  it^  neighbourhood  he 

'  had  left  anfiiiished,*-*and  to  perfect 
the .  discovery  of  that  extensive 
Ooantry.  This  employment.  Sir, 
M  It  was 'Congenial  to  my  own  in- 
fdinationa^  so  *I  pursued  it  with 
avidity;  upon  it,  as  from  a  convex 
iecis,  all  the  rays  of  knowledge  and 
•dene*  -which  my  opportunities 
have  ^abl^  me  to  collect^  were 
thrown,  I  was  unfortunate  in  that 
mj  ship  decayed  before  the  voyage 
was  compleafedi  but  the  captaio- 
general  at  Pon  Jackspn,*  who  is 
alio  the  senior  naval  officer  there, 
was  so  sensible  of  the  importance  o/ 
the  voyage  and  of  the  zeal  with 
which  1  bad  pursued  it  (for  the 
truth  of  which  I  appeal  to  his  IrtT 
tars  now  in  your  possession),  that 
Jie  gave  me  a  colonial  ship  of  war  to 
transport  me  with  my  officers, 
charts.  Ire.  to  Etigland.  that  I  might 
obtain  another  ship  ip  which  -the 
voyage  might  be  completed.  In 
this  second  ship  I  was  a  passenger  ; 
and  in  her,  shipwreck  a i id  the  loss 
.  of  charts  which  had  cost  me  much 
labour  and  many  risks  lo  m.4k(^per• 
feet,  were  added  lo  my  first  mis- 
tort  une$  but  my  Kcal  suffered  no 
ahaicmcnt,  I  retoroed  to  Port  Jack? 


son  (734  miles)  in  an  opes  heat^ 
and  got  a  merchant  ship  which  waa 
bound  t'  china,  hired  to  carry  my 
officers  and  people  to  Fngland  tj 
that  circuitous  route  5  ba  *{esirout 
of  losing  np  time  I  to'^k  a  sdiall 
sch<K)nrr  of  twenty«nine  ions,  a  mere 
boat,  in  order  to  reach  Engl  !^d  by  a 
nearer  passage,  and  thun  g;  • .  1  wo  or 
three  lunnthsof  time  in  V!f  outfit  ci 
my  future  expected  ^b  p;  making  mjT 
own  ease  and  s  'fety  to  stand  in  no 
competition  with  the  great  object  of 
forwarding  my  voyage.  Necessity, 
and  not  inclination,  obliged  me  to 
put  in  at  the  Isle  of  France  in  my 
route. 

''  Now,  Sir,  I  would  beg  to  ask 
you  whethtr  it  becomes  the  French 
nation,  independently  of  all  pass^ 
port,  to  stop  the  progress  of  such  af 
voyage,  and  of  which  the  wholo 
maritime  world  are  to  receive  tho 
benefit }  How  contrary  to  this  waa 
her  conduct  some  years  since  to« 
wards  captain  Cook  (  But  the  world 
highly  applauded  her  conduct  theo ; 
and  possibly  we  may  sometime  aee 
what  the  general  sentiment  will  bo 
in  the  present  case. 

**  I  sought  protection  and  assist- 
ance  in  your  port,  and  I  have  found 
a  prison ;  Judge  for  me  as  a  man,  SH*, 
-r^judge  for  ipe  as  a  Britfsh  officer 
employed  in  a  neutral  occtipation,' 
— jutige  for  me  as  a  zealous  philan- 
thropist, what  I  must  feel  at  being 
thus  treated. 

'*  At  present  1  quit  the  subject 
with  the  following  requests  :  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  have  my 
printed  books  ou  shore ;  and  that 
my  sf'rvaot  may  be  allowed  to  attend 
fpe  in  my  apartment. 

"  With  all  the  respect  due  finoni 
my  situation  to  the  captain -general, 

'     I  am 
Your  Excellency *s  obedient  servant, 
Matthew  FtiKDSM* 
From  ray  confinement, 

Pec.21,  lp03.  '*Th^ 


A/  ihe  MaUTiiiut. 
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"  The  lapse  of  several  jm%  bat 
Maibled  me  tQ  comider  the  trans- 
«ctions  of  this  period  under  dtfFet-ent 
views,  to  regard  them  with  almogt 
the  coolness  of  an  uninti'rrstcd  ob 
jerver ;  and  1  see  the  possibility  that 
a  dispassionate  reader  may  accuse 
me  of  taking  too  high  a  position,  and 
using  too  warm  a  ityle, — in  rather 
giving  way  to  the  dictates  of  feeling 

^  than  dwelling  upon  the  proofs  of 

'^my  innocenee  i  perhaps  also,  he 
may  accuse  me  of  vanity,  in  seek- 
ing to  enhance  my  own  zeal  and 
claims.  Wit)ioiu  attrmpting  to 
controvert  these  censures,  I  beg  him 
io  consider  all  the  circumstances  of 
my  situdiion  :  niy  voyage,  ship- 
wreck, and  anxiety  to  pursue  the 
steps  of  our  celebrated  navigators. 
Let  him  stippose  himself  to  have 
executed  so  niuch  of  the  same  task, 

,  escaped  the  same  dangers  ;  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  powerful  mo- 
tii-es  to  reach  England  with  expedi- 
tion, to  be  arrested' on  the  way,  his  - 
misfortones  either  not  heeded  or 
eonverted  into  proofs  of  delinquency, 
and  himself  treated  as  a  spy ;  and 
this  is  done  by  the  representative  of 
a  government  which  had  promised 
assistance  and  protection,  and  more- 
over owed  him  a  return  for  the  kind 
treatment  recently  experienced  by 
Frenchmen  in  the  port  iroro  whence 
be  can)e.  Let  him  suppose  himself 
writing  to  his  oppressor  with  these 
various  recollections  crowding  on 
his  imagination ;  and  the  allow- 
ances he  would  then  desire  for  him- 
self, I  request  of  him  to  make  for 
me.     \ 

*'  On  the  day  following  the  trans- 
mission of  the  letter,  my  servant 
was  brought  on<^&)re  from  the  pri- 
son ship,  whrre  he  left  Mr.  Char^ 
fin g( on  and  the  seamen  closely  con- 
fined ;  but  no'  answer  was  returned 

either  on  the  22nd  or  23rd,  nor  did- 
'^Zjriift  hear  any  thing  that  could  give 


an  Insight  Into  what  further  was  in- 
tended to  be  done.    We  suffered 
much  from  the  heat  of  the  weather 
and  want  of  fresh  air ;  for  the  town 
of  Pbrt  Louis  is  wholly  exposed  to 
the   rays  of    the  sun,  whilst  the' 
aiountains  which  fonp  a  semicircle 
found  it  to  the  east  and  south,  noc 
only  prevent  the  trade  wind  fi-om 
reaching  it,  but  reflect  the  heat  in 
such  a  manner,  that  from  Novem* 
ber  to  April  it  is  almost  insupport- 
able.    During  this  season,  the  in- 
habitants whose  aflairs  do  not  ob- 
lige them  to  remain,  fly  tcT  the  high- 
er and  windward  parts  of  the  island ; 
and  the  othen  taKe  the  air  and  their 
exercise  very  early  in  the  morningf 
and  late  in  the  evening.     We  who 
were  shut  up  in  the  middlft  of  the  ' 
towni  and  from  having  been  three 
months  conhned  to    a    vessel    of 
twenty-nine  tons'were  much  in  need 
of  exercise,  could  not  but  feel  the 
personal  inconvenieices  of  such  «' 
situation  in  their  full  rigour ;  and  the 
perturbation  of  mind,  excited  by 
such  unwofthy  treatment,  did  not 
tend  to  alleviate  (heir  eflects  on  our 
health.     But  the  heat  and 'want of 
fresh  air  were  not  the  worst  evils. 
Our  undefended  pallet  beds  were  * 
besieged  by   swarms  of  bugs  and 
musketoes,  and  the  bites  of  these 
noxious  insects  upon  bodies  ready 
to  break  out  with  scurvy,  produced 
effects  more  than  unually  painful 
and    disagreeable.       Being    almost 
covered  with  inflamed  sppts  soqpe 
of  which  had  become  ulcers  on  ray 
legs  and  feet,  I  wrote  to  the  captain 
general,  reque<ting.the  assiiuance  of 
a  surgeon  -,  and  also  to  know  umler' 
what  n  mi  tat  ions  he  would  allow  me 
to  write  to  the  Admira^y  of  Great 
Britain,    and    to   my    family    and 
friends ;    but  the  main  subject  was 
left  untouched,  in  expectation  of  an 
answer  to  the  former  letter. 
^'  fn  (ha  afternoon,  one  of  the   • 

aides-dc^eamp      ^ 
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«ides-de'*camp  said  that,  His  Excd- 
Icncy  did  not  pr&vent  me  from  writ- 
jlog  to  whom  I  pleased  -,  but  that 
ipy  letters  must  be  sent  open  to  the 
^wn  major,  who  would  forward 
them  to  tlielr  address.  The  same 
evening  a  surgeon,  who  did  not 
speak  English,  came  to  our  room  ; 
peU  morning  he  returned  with  the. 
interpreter,  and  finding  the  ulcers  to 
be  scorbutic,  ordered  me,  in  addition 
to  his  dressings,  to  drink  pleniifuily 
of  lemonade  and  live  upon  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Ttteir  visit  was  re 
peafed  on  the  following  day :  hut 
oothing  transpired  relative  to  the 
general's  intentions,  nor  to  any  an- 
swer proposed  to  be  given  to  my 
letter  of  the  2 1st')  and  I  therefore 
wrote  another  in  the  following 
terms. 

SIR, 

From  whatever  cause  it  may  be 
tjiat  I  have  r(;ceived  no  answer  to 
my  letter  of  the  %\»t  last^  Lshall  yet 
continue  to  do  my  duty  to  my  go- 
vernment and  the  cause  of  discovery, 
by  pointing  out  esery  circumstance 
that  may  have  a  probability  of  in- 
ducing you  to  liberate  my  people^ 
my  vessel,  and  myself. 

*'A  former  letter  showed,  that 
upon  the  principles  adopted  in  voy* 
ages  of  discovery,  by  your  ov^u  na- 
tion, the  plea  for  detaining  me  a 
prisoner  waf  untenable ',  and  also 
that  independently  of  any  passport, 
it  ill  became  the  French  nation  to 
stop  the  prb^cution  of  a  voyage  of 
discovery>  especially  one  carried  on 
with  the  zeal  that  mine  has  hither^ 
to  been.  Iq  this  letter  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  another  cir- 
cumstance^ at  least  sts  important  as 
the  former,  so  far  as  regards  the  in- 
justice of  my  detainer.  In  this 
point  of  view  then,  Sir,  I  shall  ad- 
mit, that  to  make  any  remarks  upon 
a  port  whiph  might  epgblc  either 


m}-self  or  others  to  come  iato  it 
again  with   more  facility,  or  which 
might  give  information  cpncerning 
the  refreshment  and  articles  of  bom- 
mrrce  to  be  procured  as  it,  is,  al- 
though made  in  the  time  of  peace, 
a  crime  5  and  consequently,  that  if 
La  Perouseiiecuted  bis  instructions, 
be  was  no  better  than  a  spy  at  the 
different  ports  where  he  put  in.  Let 
this,  Sir,  for  the  moment  be  ad- 
mitted J  ^nd  I  ask  what  proofs  yon 
have  that  I  have  made  such  remarks? 
You  will  probably  say,  X  intended 
to  make  them.    True,  but  intention 
is  not  action.     I  might  have  altered 
my  intentions  on  coming  into  the 
port,  and  finding  our  two  nations  to 
be  at  war :    you  cannot  know  what 
alterations  such  a  knowledge  might 
have  made  in  n^y  sentiments.  Wedo 
indeed  judge  much  of  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  an  action  by  the  intent 
tion  with  which  it  is  performed; 
but  in  all  cases  there  must  be  an 
action  performed  to  constitute  aoy 
certain  merit  or  demerit  anooogst 
men.     Now  in  py  case  there  sp 
pears  to  have  been  intention  only ; 
and  even  this  intention.  I  have  t^ 
fore  shown  to  be  consistent  with  tbe 
practice  of  your  own  nation,  and  I 
beliejve  of  all  nations. 

'*  As  it  appears  that  Your  Excel- 
lency had  formed  a  determination 
to  stop  the  Cumberland,  previously 
even  tp  seeing  me,  if  a  specious  pre- 
tejit  were  wanting  for  it,  it  would 
have  been  more  like  wisdom  to  have 
let  me  alone  until  the  e\e  of  sailiogt 
and  then  to  have  seized  my  journal  ^ 
where  it  is  possible  something  bet- 
ter than  intention  might  have  been 
fixed  upon  as  a  cause  for  making 
ipe  a  priiioner.  This  would  have 
been  a  mean  action,  and  altogetlicf 
unworthy  of  you  or  your  nation? 
but  it  might  have  answered  yoor 
purpose  l^ler  than  the  step  oo«r 
t^keu,    I  say  there  appeals  to  have 
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\>9en  a  previous  determinatioD  to 
fitog  the  Cumberland^  aod  from  this 
cause ;  that  oo  the  first  evening  of 
my  arrival,  and  before  any  exami- 
Dation  was  made  into  my  papers 
(my  commission  and  passport  ex-. 
cppted)^  you  told  me  impetuously 
that  I  was/imposing  upon  you.  Now 
I  cannot  think  that  an  officer  of 
your  rank  and  judgment  could  act 
either  so  ungentlemanlike,  or  so  un- 
guardedly, as  to  make  such  a  decla- 
ration without  , proof ;  unless  his 
reason  had  been  blindc'd  by  passion*, 
or  a  previous  detrrmination  that  it 
shoulc)  be  so^  nolens  ifolens.  In  your 
order  of  the  21st  last  it  is  indeed 
said,  that  the  captain-general  has 
acquired  conviction  that  I  am  the 
person  I  pretend  to  be,  and  the  ' 
saiue  for  whom  a  passport  was  ob- 
tained by  the  English  government 
from  the  First  Consul;  it  follows 
then,  as  ]  am  willing  to  explain  it, 
that  I  am  not  and  was  not  an  im- 
postor. Tills  ulea  was  given  up 
^vhen  a  more  plausible  one  was 
thought  to  be  found  j- but  1  cannot 
compliment  Your  Excellency  upon 
this  alteration  in  your  position,  for 
the  first,  although  false,  is  the  most 
tenable  post  of  the*  two. 

"  Trusting  that  upon  a  due  cpn- 
sideration  of  all  the'circurostances, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  fulfil  the  in- 
tention for  u^ich  the  passport  was 
given,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Excellency's  obedient 
servant, 
Matthew  Flindbbs. 

From  niy  confinement, 
Dec.  25, 1803. 

"  In  the  evening,  a  letter  was 
brought  me  by  a  -soldier  from  gene- 
ral De  Caen,  and  the  haste  with 
which  it  had  been  sent  inspired  fa- 
vourable hopes  j  I  did  not  expect  the 
visit  of  the  interpreter  until  the  fol- 
lowiog  da/iAnd  therefore  attempted 


to  dedpher  the  letter  by  the  hdp  of 
a  French  dictionary,  with  a  degree 
of  anxiety  which  its  contents  were 
but  little  calculated  to  satisfy  :  it 
was  as  follows. ' 

"  I  did  not  answer  your  letter  of 
the  21st  December,  Sir,  because  it 
was  useless  to  commence  a  debate 
here  between  you  and  me,  upon  the 
motives  well  or  ill  founded  froni 
which  I  took  ui)on  myse|f  to  stop 
the  Cumberland  until  further  orders* 
On  the  other  hand,  I  should  have 
had  too  much  advantage  in  refuting 
your  assertions,  notwithstandins 
the  reasonings  and  (]uotations  with 
which  you  have  adorned  them. 

**  I  was  still  wiUing  to  attribute 
the  unreserved  tone  you  had  used  in 
that  letter,  to  the  ill  humour  pro- 
duced by  your  present  situation.  I 
was  far  from  thinking  that  after 
having  seriously  reflected  upon  the 
causes  and  circumstances,  you  should 
take  occasion  from  a  sDence  so  deli- 
cafe  to  go  still  further;  but  your 
last  letter  no  longer  leaves  me  an 
alternative. 

^'  Your  undertakiilig,asextraordi<* 
nary  as  it  was  inconsiderate,  todepait 
from  Port  Jackson  in  the  Cumber- 
land, more  to  give  proof  of  aa  officii 
ous  zeal,  more  for  the  private  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain  than  for  what 
had  induced  the  French  government 
to  give  you  a  passport,  which  I  shall 
unfold  at  a  proper  opportunity,  had 
already  given  me  an  idea  of  your 
character ;  but  thi$  letter  overstep* 
ping  all  the  bounds  of  civility,  ob- 
liges roe  to  tell  you,  until  the  gene* 
ral  opinion  judges  of  your  faelts  or 
of  mine,  to  cease  all  correspondence 
tending  to  demonstrate  the  jus^^ 
tice  of  your  cause ;  since  you  know 
so  little  how  to  preserve  the  rules  of 
decorun>« 

''  The  accusation  of  not  piesenr^ 
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ing  the  rcles  of  decorum,  seemed, 
,not  a  Jfttle  extraordinary  from  one 
who  had  kept  me  above  two  hours 
si^  the  street  when  I  had  gone  to 
wait  upon  him,  and  who  had  qua- 
lified me  with  the  title  of  imposior 
without  examination  ;  but  it  seetned 
that  any  act  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  general  was  to  meet  only 
with  submission  and  respect.  Em- 
barrassment sheltering  itself  under 
despotic  power,  was  evident  in  t]:is 
letter;  but  it  gai^e  no  further  in- 
sight into  the  reasons  for  making 
me  a  prisoner,  and  consequently  no 
opporionity  of  vindicating  my  in- 
nocence. It  therefore  seemed  wisest, 
seeing  the  kind  of  man  with  whom 
I  had,  to  deal,  to  follow  his  direc- 
tions and  leave  the  main  subject  to 
the  operation  of  time;  but  to  take 
oflF  my  minfj  from  dwelling  too  in- 
tensely upon  tl)e  circQn»iance  of 
being  arrested  at  snch  a  conjuncture 
I  determined  to  employ  it  in  for- 
warding my  voyage,  if  ai>  applica- 
tion for  the  necessary  papers  should 
be  attended  with  success. 
.  *'  Having  obtained  a  translation 
of  the  generars  letter  froiH  the  in- 
terpreter, who  came  next  morning  \x^ 
company  with  the  surgeon,  I  wrote 
to  request, 

**  ist.  My  printed  books  from 
the  schooner. 

•'  2d.  My  private  letters  and  pa- 
pers out  of  the  secretary's  office. 

"  3rd.  To  have  two  or  three 
charts  and,  three  or  four  manuscript 
books,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing 
the  chart  of  the  Gulph  of  Carpen- 
taria: addini;  in  explanation,  that 
the  parts  wanting  were  mostly  lost 
in  the  shipwreck,  and  I  wished  to 
feplflce  them  from  tv.y  memory 
and  remaining  materials  before  it 
were  too  late.  For  these  a  receipt 
was  offered,  and  my  word  that  no* 
things t«  the  books  should  be  erased 
or  destroyed ;  but  I  wished  to  make 


additions  to  one  or  two  of  the  books 
as  well  as  to  the  charts,  and  would 
afterwards  be  ready  to  give  up  the 
whole. 

"  4th.  I  represented  a  complaint 
from  my  seamen,  of  being  shut  up 
at  night  in  a  place  where  not  a 
breath  of  air  could  come  to  them  5 
which,  in  a  climate  .like  this,  must 
be  not  only  unconifortable  in  the 
last  degree,  but  very  destructive  to 
European  constitutions.  Also,  that 
the  people  with  whom  they  were 
placed  were  affected  with  that  dis- 
agreeable and  contagious  disorder 
.  the  itch  i  and  that  their  provisions 
were  too  scanty,  except  in  the  arti- 
cle of  bread,  the '  proportion  pf 
which  was  large,  but  of  a  bad 
quality. 

"  An  answer  was  given  on  the 
same  day  by  one  of  the  general's 
aides-de-camp,  who  said  that  orders 
had  been  given  for  the  deliveiy  of 
the  books  and  papers  >  that  the 
place  where  the  seamen  were  kept 
was  very  wholesome  s  and  as  to  the 
provisions,  that  orders  had  been 
given  on  my  arrival  for  the  people 
of  the  GuFuberland  to  be  treated  as 
Freucb  seamen  in  .actual  service; 
that  he  would  inquire  whether  any 
thing  contrary  had  been  done,  which 
he  did  not  think,  but  in  that  case  it 
should  be  set  right. 

"  At  noon  next  day.  colonel  Mo- 
nistrol  and  M.  Bonnetby  called,  and 
a  trunk  was  brought  from  on  board 
the  schooner,  containing  a  part  c€ 
of  my  printed  books.  The  colonel 
sbemed  to  be  sorry  that  my  letters 
to  the  general  had  been  couched 
in  a  style  so  far  from  humble,  and 
to  think  that  they  might  rather 
tend  to  protract  than  terminate  my 
confinement ;  on  which  I  observed, 
believing  him  to  be  in  the  general's 
confidence,  that  as  my  demand  was 
to  obtain  common  i^stice,  an  adu- 
tetory  style  did  not  se^m  proper. 
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tnore  especially  when  addressed  to 
a  repoblicah  who  must  despise  it : 
my  rights  bad  t)ceti  invadtd,  and  I 
used  th6  language  natural  to  a  man 
80  circumstanced.  Had  favours  been 
wanted,  or  there  had  been  any 
thing  to  conceal,  my  language  would 
probably  have  been  difterrnt :  but 
of  all  things  I  desired  that  the 
strictest  scrutiny  should  be  made 
into  ray  papers,  and  that  it  should 
be  confronted  with  any  examina- 
tion they  might  choose  to  make  of 
rriyself  or  peopFe.  The  colonel  and 
interpreter,  cither  from  politeness 
^r  conviction,  did  not  disagree  with 
these  sentiments,  but  repeated  that 
a  diflferent  mode  of  writing  rriig^it 
Jiave  answered  better  ;  it  appearedj 
indeed,  from  their  conversation, 
that  French  Tepublicanism  involvrd 
any  thing  rather  than  libert),  jus* 
tice,  and  equality,  of  which  it  had 
«o  much  boasted. 

"  So  soon  as  the  two  gentlemen 
wtjre  gone,  J  tcok  out  my  riav^l 
iignal  book  from  the  trui^k  and 
tore  It  to  pieces  j  the  private  sig- 
nals had  been  lost  in  the^shipwreck, 
«o  that  my  hiind  was  now  freed 
from  apprcbenfiions  which  had  given 
me  much  inquietude. 

"  On  the  28th,.  M.  Chapotin, 
.  the  surgeon,  Called  as  usual  with 
the  interpreter.  He  said  that  air 
and  exercise  wete  rit-cessary  to  the 
re  establishment  of  my  health,  and 
that  80  soon  as  1  should  be  able  to 
valk  out,  it  would  be  proper  to  ap- 
ply tp  the  general  for  a  permission ; 
and  on  my  objecting  to  ask  any 
thing  like  a  personal  favour^  he 
Bromtsed  with  some  degree  of  feel- 
ing to  take  the  application  on 
himself. 

"  No  mention  was  made  this  day 
of  the  books  and  paperj,  to  be  deli- 
tjcred  from  the  sealed  trunks ;  but 
next  morning  I  was  conducted  to 


the  government  housei,  ^nd  took 
out  ail  my  private  letters  and  pa- 
pers, "the  journals  of  bearings  'and 
astronomical  observations,  two  log 
books,  and  such  charts  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  completing  the  Gulph  of 
Carpentaria;  for  which  a  receipt 
was  required,  without  any  obliga- 
tion to  return  them.  The  third  log 
book,  containing  transactions  and 
remaiks  in  different  vessels  during 
the  preceding  six  months,  was  ini- 
porta-nt  to  me  on  many  accounts^ 
and  especially  for  the  observations  it 
contained  upon  Torres*  Strait  alid 
the  Gulph;  but  it  was  said  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  geneial,  who 
could  not  bs  disturbed,  and  two 
boxes  of  dispatches  ifrom  governor 
King  and  culonel  Paterson  had  beea 
taken  away.  All  the  other  books, 
and  papers,  including  my  passport, 
commission.  &c.  with  some  accounts 
from  the  commissary  of  New  Soutk 
Wales,  and  many  private  letters 
from  individuals  in  that  colony, 
were  locked  up  in  a  trunk  and  seal- 
ed as  before. 

«*  On  the  31st  I  sent  to  the  town-^. 
majors  office  an  open  letter  ad* 
dressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Ad<*. 
miralty,  giving  a  short  account  df 
my  euibarkation  and  shipwreck  id 
the  Porpoise,  voyage  ii>  the  Cum- 
berland, and  situanon  in  Mauritius; 
with  two  privafc  letters,  and  a  re- 
quest that  they  might  be  forwarded 
by  the  first  opportunity.  Next  day 
the  receipt  of  them  was  acknow* 
ledged,  and  a  promise  given  tt>  in- 
form roe  of  the  means  by  which 
they  should  be  «cnt,  anJ  it  was  done 
accoidingly;  but  not  one  of  the 
letters,  or  of  their  duplicated,  was 
e\cr  received. 

"  Having  calculated  with  Mr, 
Aken  the  observations  previously 
taken  for  the  rate  of  the  time  keep- 
er, I  now  workc(J  earnestly  upon  the 
^   '    *  '     chart 
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ct»art  of  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria  i 
and  this  employment  served  to  di- 
vert my  chagrin,  and  the  indigna- 
tion which,  however  useless  it 
might  be,  I  could  not  but  feel  at 
ihe  author  of  our  imprisonment. 
The  want  of  my  log  book,  however, 
was  a  great  obstacle  to  laying  down 
the  parts  seen  in  the  Cumberland  ; 
and  nothing  more  having  been  siaid 
of  \U  a  short  letter  was  written  to  ge- 
neral De  Caen  on  the  5tb,  remind- 
ing him  that'  the  log  was  necessary 

>  to  the  construction  of  my  charts, 
afid  that  only  a  snoall  part  of  the 
printed  books  had  yet  been  deli- 
vered. A  verbal  aaswer  was  brought 
by  the  interpreter,  and  two  days  af- 
terward the  books  came  fiom  the 
achoonef}  but  respecting  the  log 
ao  answer  was  made. 

"The  sentinel  placed  at  the  doors 
of  our  chambers  (for  we  had  a  few 
days  before  obtained  a  second,  with 
Biosketo  curtains  to  our  beds),  be- 
came tinusually  strict  at  this  time, 
scarcf  ly^  allowing  the  n>aster  of  the 
taTern,  or  even  the  inlerpretfr  or* 
surgeon  to  sre  usj  and  one  day, 
bearing  me  inquire  the  name  of 
come  dish  in  French  from  the  slave 
who  waited  at  dinner,  the  seAtinel 
burst  into  the  room  and  droVe  away 
the  poor  affrighted  black,  saying' 
that  we  were  not  ib  speak  to  any 
person.  Previously  to  this  a  Dutch, 
a  Swiss,  a  Norwegian,  and  two 
American  gentlemen  had  called ; 
but  ejccept  the  Swiss,  who  found 
meaiis  to  bid  us  good  day  -occa- 
sionally without  being  noticed,  hot 
one  came  a  second  time,  for  fear 

/  of  being  held  in  a  suspicious  ligh,t 
by  the  government  -,  and  now,  (he 
surg'eon  and  interpreter  were  not 
admuted  without  a  written  order. 
Tw6,applications  had  been  made  by 
the  surgeon  in  my  behalf,  to  walk 
in  the  fields  near  the  town^   the 


last  was  personally  to  the  captain- 
general,  but  although  he  might 
have  caused  a  sentinel  to  follow,  or 
a  whole  guard  if  thought  necessary, 
an  unqualified  refusal  was'  given  to 
M.  Chapotin  8  humand  request. 

"  We  were  lodged  and  suppKed 
with  meals  in  the  tavern  at  the 
public  expense;-  but  having  lost 
part  of  our  clothes  in  the  ship- 
wreck, and  distributed  some  to  those 
.of  our  companions  who  had  saved 
nothing,  both  Mr.  Aken  and  myself 
were  much  in  waut  of  linen  and 
otlVer  necessaries  ^  and  a^er  the  few 
dollars  I  chanced  to  have  about  me 
were  gone,  we  knew  not  how  to 
pay  for  our  washing.  All  strangera 
being  refused  admittance  took  away 
the  chance  of  negotiatiag  bills,  for 
the  surgeon  spoke  no  English,  and 
the  interpreter  always  avoided  the 
subject;  one  morning,  however, 
having  previously  ascertained  that  it 
would  not  give  umbrage,  the  inter- 
preter oflered  to  attempt  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  bill  drawn  upon  the 
commissioners  of  the  navy ;  but  the 
Sentinel,  seeing  him  take  a  paper, 
gave  information,  and  M.  Bonncfby 
was  scarcely  out  of  the  room  when 
a  iile  of  soldiers  made  him  prisoner; 
nor>  although  a  public  officer,  was 
be  liberated  until  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  acted  with  permission,  and 
had  rrceived  no  other  paper  than 
the  bill.  In  the  evening  he  brought 
the  full  sum,  at  a  time  when  bilk 
upon  England  could  obtain  cash 
with  difficulty  at  a  discount  of  30 
per  cent.  It  was  the  chevalier  Pd- 
grom,  who  filled  the  offices  of  Da- 
nish and  Imperial  consul,  that  bad 
acted  thus  liberally ;  and  he  oiused 
me  to  be  infoirmed,  that  the  fear  of 
incurring  the  "generars  displeasure 
bad  alone  prevented  him  fix)m  of- 
fering his  assistance  sooner.  . 

''  Ajthoijgh  'Mr.  Aken  and  my- 
self 
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self  wei'e  strictly  confined  and  close- 
ly watched,  nay  servam  was  left  at 
liberty  to  go  upon  nay  commis- 
sions; and  once  a  weel^  I  sent  btai 
on  board  the  prison  sbip,  to  take 
Mr.  Charrington  and  the  seanrcn  a 
basket  of  fruit  ami  vegetables  from 
the  market.  They  hud  always 
bten  permitted  to  walk  upon  deck 
in  the  day  time,  and  latterly  been 
soroetimes  allowed  to  go  into  the 
town^  accompapied  by  a  soldier; 
and  since  from  all  we  .co\ild  learn, 
the  final  decision  of  the  captain-ge- 
neral was  yet  m  suspense,  I  augured 
favourably  of  the  result  from  this 
relaxation  towards  the  men.  My 
hopes  became  strengthened  on  the 
14th  by  learning  from  M.  Bonnefoy 
that  ^  it  was  belirved  we  sjiould  be 
perniitted  to  walk  out,  and  perhaps 
depart  altogether,  so  soon  as  three 
Dutch  ships  coalman  led  by  rear- 
admiral  Dekker  should  have  sailed. 
These  ships  were  loaded  with  pep- 
per for  Batavia,  and  bound  to  £u-- 
rope;  and  it  seemed  possible  that 
one  reason  of  our  detention  might 
be  to  prevent  English  ships  gaining 
intelligence  of  them  by  our  means ; 
but  this  could  be  no  excuse  for  close, 
imprisonment  and  taking  away  my 
charts  and  'journals,  whatever  it 
might  be  made  for  delaying  our  de- 
parture. 

*'  Finding  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  third ^  volume  of  my  log 
book^  the  charts  of  Torres*  Strait 
and  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria  were 
finished  without  it ;  fortunately  the 
journal  kept  by  Mr.  Aken  in  the 
Cumberland  had  not  been  taken 
away,  and  it  proved  of  great  assist- 
ance. .  Our  time  passed  on  in  this 
mander,  hoping  that  the  Dutch 
ships  would  sail,  and  that  general 
De  Caen  would  then  suffer  us  to 
depart^  either  in  the'  Cumberland 


or  some  other  way  3  the  surgeon 
came  almost  daily,  on  account  of 
my 'scorbutic  sores,  and  the  inter- 
preter called  frequently.  I  was  carer 
iful  not  to  send  out  my  servant  of- 
ten, for  it  appeared  that  he  was 
dogged  by  spies,  and  that  people 
were  afraid  of  speaking  to  himj 
the  surgeon  and  interpreter  were 
almost  equally  cautious  with  me^ 
so  that  although  in  the  midst  of  a 
town  where  news  arrived  (^ntina- 
ally  from  some  part .  of  the  worlds 
every  thing  to  us  "was  wrapped  ia 
mystery  j  and  M.  Bonnefoy  afler- 
wards  acknowledged,  in  answer  to 
a  direct  question  put  to  him,  that 
an  order  had  been  given  to  prevent 
us  receiving  any  intelligence. 

''  On  the  39th,  admiral  Dekker 
sailed  with  his  threeships;  and  whilst 
anxiously  expecting  some  commu- 
nication, .  th^  interpreter  called  to 
inform  me  that  an  order  had  been 
given  for  the  schooner  to  be  moved 
up  the  harbour,  and  the  stores  to 
be  taken  out;  and  he  wished  to 
know  if  Mh  Aken  should  be  pr^ . 
sent  at  making  the  inventory.  I 
asked  what  was  to  be  done  with 
us, — with  my  books  and  papers  ^ 
To  which  he  answered  by  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders :  he  had  come  only 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  his 
order.  On  'ifeach  of  the  two  ftdlow- 
ing  days  Mr.  Aken  wafi  taken  down 
to  the  schooner;  for  he  accepted 
the  proposition  to  accompany  the' 
officers  for  the  sake  o(  the  walk^ 
and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
intelligence.  He  found  the  poor* 
'  Cumberland  covered  with  blue  • 
mold  within  side,  and  many  of  the 
stores  in  a  decaying  state,  no  pre- 
caiitiens  having  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve her  from  the  heat  or  ihe 
rains;  the  French  inventory  was. 
afterwards  brought  to  him  to  be 
signed^ 


s^ 
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s\gfi%A,  but  he  refbfed  it  with  my 
approbation. 

"  This  new  proceeding  seenKd 
td  bespeak'  the  captain-geneml  to 
havei  finally  taken  his  relation  to 
keep  us  prisoners ;  and  my  disap- 
pointment at  seeing  it,  instead  of 
j-eceiving  bacic  my  books  and  pa- 
pers and  permission  to  depart,  wa^ 
«ktreme.  In  the  hope  to  otStain 
some  inforiTiatiou  I  vrore  a  note 
'  eh  the  3d,  to  solicit  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  honopr  of  an  audience ; 
and  five  days  having  elapsed  with- 
out an  answer,,  the  interpreter  was 
reqnested  to,  deliver  a  message  to 
the  tame  effect.  He  presently  re- 
turned wrih  the  concise  answer. 
No ;  but  afterwards  told  me  in  con- 
versation that  the  general  had  said, 
«*  captain  Flinders  might  have 
known  that  I  did  not  wish  to  see 
falm,  by  not  giving  an  answer  to 
\fi%  note.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
ate  him,  for  the  conversation  will 
probably  be  siich  as  to  oblige  me 
t6  send  him  to  the  tower.* 
•  "  My  intention  in  requesting 
the  audience  was  to  have  offered 
certain  proposals  to  the  gentraVs 
^^onsidf  ration,  and  if  possible  to  ob- 
tain some  explanation  of  the  rear 
sons  for  a'deteniion  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  now  protracted  beyond 
six  weeks  :  and  bring  disappointed 
in  this,  a  letter  was  written  on  the 
1 2th,  contaiaing  the  following  pro- 
positions. 

"  1st.  If*yqur  Excellency  will 
permit  me  to  depart  with  my  ves- 
sel, papers,  &c.  I  will  pledge  my 
honour  not  10  give  any  information 
of  the  Isle  of  France  or  any  thing 
belonging  to  it,  for  a  limited  time, 
if  It  be  thought  that  i  can  have 
gained  any  information;  ot  if 
judged  necessary,  any  other  re- 
Mt^etioDs  can  bo  laid  ngon  me.    If 


thi^  will  not  b»  eomplrcd  with,  1 
request, 

*'  2d,  to  be  sent  to  PrMc#. 

''  3rd.  But  if  it  be  indispensa-* 
ble  to  detain  me  here,  I  request 
that  my  afficen  and  people  may  be 
permitted  to  depart  in  the  schooner  s 
as  well  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
the  British  Admiralty  where  I  am, 
as  to  relieve  our  femilies  and  ft  lends 
from  the  report  which  will  be 
spread  of  the  total  losn  of  the  Por- 
poise and  Cato,  with  all  on  board. 
Mi:.  Aken  can  be  laid  under  what 
restrictions  may  be  deemed  reqai« 
site }  and  my  honour  shall  be  a  se- 
curity that  nothing  shs^l  be  trans- 
mitted by  me,  but  what  passes  un- 
der the  inspection  of  the  officer 
who  may  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

"  In  case  of  refusing  to  adppt 
any  of  these  modes,  by  wbicB  my 
(voyage  might  proceed  without  pos- 
sibility of  injury  lO\  the  Isle  of 
France,  I  then  reminded  his  £xce>- 
lency  that  since  the  shipwreck  of 
the  Porpoise,  six  mouths  before, 
my  people  as  well  as  myself  had 
been  mostly  confined  either  upoi 
a  small  sand  bank  in  the  open  sea, 
or  in  a  boat,  or  otherwise  on  hoard 
the  Cumberland,  where  there  was 
no  room  to  walk,  or  been  kept 
prisoners  as' at  that  thne  ^  and  that 
I  had  not  previously  recovered 
from  a  scorbutic  and  veryde-bil»- 
tated  state,  arising  from  elevea 
months*  exposure  to.great  hCtf^ 
bad  clinaate,  and  salt  provisions. 
After  noticing  my  scorbutic  sore% 
and  his  rcfiisal  of  the  surgeon's  ap* 
plication  for  me  to  walk  out,  it  was 
added — ^The  captain-geneial  best 
knows^  whether  my  conduct  J)sa 
deserved,  or  the  exigencies  o{  hi% 
government  "require,  that  I  shoold 
eontinue  to  be  closely  eaaSssA  io 
•      «  /'      .       ikii 
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this  sickly  town  and  cut  off  from 
society  ;  but  of  no  part  of  thi§  let- 
ter was  any  notice  taken. 

•'  Two  days  before,  I  bad  been 
favoured  with  a  visit  from  captain 
Bergcret  of  the  French  navy,  who 
hail  commanded  La  Viri;inie  frigate 
when  taken  by  Sir  Edward  Tel- 
Jew,  and  of  whose  honourable  con- 
duct in  the  affair  of  Sir  W.  Sydney 
Smith's  imprisonment,  public  men- 
lion  had  been  made  in  England. 
This  gentleman  sat  some  time  con- 
versing upon  my  situation,  which 
he  seemed  desirous  to  ameliorate  ; 
he  said  that  '  the  general  did  not 
consider  me  to  be  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  that  my  confinement  did 
not  arise  from  any  thing  I  had 
done.*  Frum  what  then  did  it 
arise  ?  At  this  question  he  was 
silent.  He  regretted  not  to  have 
been  in  town  on  my  arrival,  be- 
lieying  it  would  have  been  in  his 
power  to  have  turned  the  tide  of 
consequences  5  and  obligingly  of- 
fered to  syipply  mc .  with  money, 
if  in  want. 

''  During  a  fortnight  from  this 
time,  no  incident  occurred  worth 
notice.  My  scorbutic  sores  being 
much  better,  the  surgeon  came  but 
seldom;  and  the  visits  of  the  in- 
terpreter being  less  frequent  than 
before,  our  solitude  was  rarely  in- 
terrupted. The  Gulph  of  Carpen- 
taria and  Torres  Strait  being  finish- 
ed, my  time  had  since  been  em- 
ployed in  writing  an  explanatory 
memoir  upon  the  latter  chart ;  Mr. 
Aken  was  occupied  in  copying  the 
journal  of  bearings  for  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  nay  servant  in  transcrib- 
ing tlie  two  first  volumes  of  the  log, 
which  had  been  torn  and  defaced 
ID  the  shipwreck ;  so  that  our  time 
did  not  pass  wholly  in  vain.  It  was 
the  cothpletion  of  the  charts,  how- 
ever^  that  t  bad  most  at  heart ;  and 
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although  the*  sdccess  of  an  appli* 
cation  for  more  materials  were  very 
doubtflil,  an*  essay  to  obtain  them 
was  made  on  the  27tb,  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  captain  gene- 
ral. # 
"  Sir, 
"  The  term   of   my  imprison- 
ment being  lengthened  out  much 
beyond  my  expectation,  puts*  me 
under  the  neccssfty  of  making  an- 
other application   to  Your  Excel-  • 
lency  for  more  books  and  charts, 
that  I  may  still  proceed  in  com- 
pleting the  account  of  my  observa*  ' 
tions  and  discoveries.    If  the  whole 
were  put    into   my    possesion  it- 
would  be  9f  much  serf  ice  to  my  ■ 
labour,  and  save  Your  Excellency  • 
from  being  troubled  with  any  fur- 
ther application  on  this  head  ;  but 
if  this  will  not  be  complied  withj  I 
beg  to  make  a  small  selection  from- 
them,  which  will  principally  con- 
sist of  a  roll  of  charts.    I  am  not 
however  to  deceive   your  Excel- 
lency ;  —  this    roll    contains   the 
greater  part    of  my  original ^ fair- 
charts,  and  I  am  desirous  to  have 
them  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  abridgment  of  my  dis^ 
coverics  upon  a  single  sheet.    With 
all  due  consideration,  I  am 

Your  Excellency's  prisoner, 
Matthew  Flindbbs. 

"  This-lcttef  was  no  more  fortunate 
than  the  last,  and  it  seemed  that 
general  De  Caeu  had  determined 
upon  givir>g  me  no  answer  to  any 
thing. 

"The  Admiral  Aplin,  an  extra 
India  man  outward  bound,  oh  board 
of  which  were  several  officers  of. 
tlie  army  and  four  ladies,  bad  been 
brought  in  as  a  prize ;  the  ladies 
with  their  husbands  were  suffered 
to  remain  it  a  tavern  in  the  .town, 
at  the  instaoc*  of  captain  Bergerct, 
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by  vliofieprivateer>  1jLHych6,  thtj 
had  been  taken ;  the  othen  were 
•eat  to  a  hooae  at  a  little  dtttanoe 
In  the  country*  where  all  the  En- 
glish officen  had.  been  a  short  time 
^afined.  I  ventured  to  send/  my 
senrant  to  the  tavem>  to  inquire 
after  my  countrymen  and  women ; 
and  tb^  obligingly  furnished  me 
tnth  magasioes,  newtpapers,  and  a 
Steele's  list  of  the  Navy,  up  to  Au^ 
gust  1805^  which  in  mch  a  place^ 
imdaf^er  so  long  an  Ignorance  of 
what  was  passing  in  England,  were 
lughly  acceptable. 

*'C)n  March  i,  the  interpreter 
Oiade  a  pernoal  application  to  ge- 
neral De  Caen  concerning  the  books 
and  charts  mentioned  in  my  last 
letter:  to  which  he  received  for 
cnswc;r,  that  so  soon  as  the  governor 
%aa  a  little  fr^  from  business  he 
vould  attend  to  this  request.  I 
asked  M.  Boonefoy  to  give  me  his 
opinion  oi  what  was  likely  to  be 
%  done  with  cfs  ?  He  replied  that  we 
aho^ld  probably  be  kept  prisoners 
ao  l4Mig  as  the  war  lasted*  but  might 
perhaps  have  perinission  to  live  in 
some  interior  part  of  the  island* 
and  liberty  to  take  exercise  within 
certain  limits.  This  qnui^n  sur- 
prised me  $  but  I  considered  it  to 
be  that  of  a  man  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  a  voyage  of  discovery* 
and  the  interest  it  excites  in  every 
fiation  ci  the  civilised  world*  and 
not  the  least  in  France.  To  be  li- 
berated in  an  honourable  manner 
by  an  order  of  the  Erench  govern- 
xnent*  so  soon  as  it  should  be  in- 
formed of  my  detention*  appeared 
to  be  certain  y  for  whatever  colour 
general  De  Caen  might  give  to  bis 
proceedings*  it  could  not  be  dis^ 
ipnsed  that  he  had  arrested  the 
commander  of  a  voyage  bearing  a 
Frerck  passport*  and  had  taken 
^onx.hlm  bis  charts^  journals*  and 


vessel ;  -but  as  yet  I  could  not  bt 
persuaded  that  the  genieriil  would 
risk  the  displeasure  of  hb  govern-* 
ment*  and  particularly  of  (he  first 
consul  Bonaparte*  by  whose  order 
my  passport  had  been  given,  and 
who  had  professed  himself  to  be  a 
patron  of  science.  A  V03rage  of  dis-> 
covei^  undertaken  upon  liberal 
principles,  and  carried  on  with  zeal, 
tempered  with  humanity  towarda 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  vi- 
sited, seemed  to  me  an  object  tio 
iDterest  every  person*  of  whatever 
nation  or  profession.  The  philoso^ 
pher,  or  man  of  general  science, 
would  see  his  knowledge  of  the" 
globe*  and  of  man*  its  principal 
inhabitant*  so  much  the  object  of 
such  a  voyage*  that  he  might  con- 
sider it  as  undertaken  for  bis  grati- 
fication; and  he  who  professed  a 
particular  branch*  whether  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  or  natural  history, 
would  expect  so  tmny  new  obser- 
vations and  discoveries  in  his  fii- 
voorite  pursuit*  that  the  voyagers 
could  not  fail  to  have  his  best 
wishes  for  their  success.  A  pro- 
fessor of  the  fine  arts  might  expect 
new  and  striking  subjects  to  be 
brought  to  light*  upon  which  to 
exercise  his  genius  and  display  hia 
powers ;  the  mefchant  and  mana- 
ifacturer  would  anticipate  fresh  aids 
to  their  industry*  and  new  markets 
for  its  produce  5  and  the  seaman, 
from  such  a  voyage,  would  expect 
the  discovery  of  new  passages  and 
harbours*  to  which  he  might  have 
recourse  either  for  convenience  or 
safety;  and  he  would  also  see  iii. 
it  the  adoption  of  the  best  means 
for  advancing  bis  art  to  perfection. 
The  philanthropist  and  sealoo^ 
Christian  would  have  delight  ia 
observing  the  blessings  of  civiliza-  . 
tion  thus  coptmually  extending 
themselvesj  and  in  seeing  new  fieUa 
'   opened 
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opened  in  which  to  sow  the  teeds 
of  rightA)usnes8 ;  and  even  the  man 
withoat  proiessioh,  acience,  or  zeal, 
*«-the  perfectly  idle,  could  not  be 
withoat  interest  in  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery^ idnce  the  gratification  of 
curiosty  is  an  object  of  at  least  as 
■)uch  concern  with  them  as  with 
any  other  class  of  men.  Consider- 
ing, thus,  a  voyage  for  the  investi- 
gation of  new  countries  as  of  ex- 
tensive interest  and  importance,  it 
was  with  difHculty  I  could  be  con- 
vinced that  there  were  people  who 
thought  it  of  none;  or  of  so  little, 
that  the  putting  a  stop  to  it,  im- 
prisoning the  commander  and  seiz- 
ing his  charts  and  papers,  required 
Ho  more  consideration  than  if  it 
were  a  common  voyage.  To  be  kept 
a  prisoner  so  long  as  the  war  should 
last,  did  not  therefore  enter  into 
my  conception  as  within  the  bounds 
of  probability;  but  it  is  the  failing 
of  men  of  all  professions  tg  over- 
tate  the  importance  of  that  which 
they  have  themselves  adopted,  and 
into  this  error  it  will  probably  be 
thought  I  had  fallen  with  respect  to 
voyages  of  discoveiy. 

^'  We  had  a  second  visit  on  the 
6th  from  captain  Bergeret,  to 
whom  the  passengers  of  the  Aplin, 
and  particularly  the  married  gen- 
tlennen,  were  indebted  for  much 
attention  and  indulgence.  He  seem- 
ed to  think  that  nothing  could  at 
this  time  be  able  to  procure  our. 
release,  but  that  we  might  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  live  in  the  country ; 
and  he  promised  to  interest  himself 
in  it«  so  soon  as  a  proper  time  and 
opportunity  could  be  found  for 
speafetfie  to  the  captain-general. 

"  The  season  was  arrived  in 
which,  should  we  be  set  at  liberty, 
it  would  bjS  too  late  to  attempt  a 
passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope  in  the  schooner,  and  before 
the  return  of  another  year,  the 
stores,  and  perhaps  the  vessel  itaelf, 
might  be  rotten  i  and  having  no 
hope  to  obtain  an  answer  to  a  let- 
ter, I  requested  Mr.Bonneiby  to 
make  an  application  to  the  general 
for  permission  to  sell  the  Cumber- 
land. Ten  days  afterward  the. 
interpreter  informed  me,  that 
general  De  Caen  had  spoken 
to  him  of  my  wish  to  live  in  the 
country,  which  had  been  made 
known  to  him  by  captain 'Bei^geret; 
and  he  desired  him  to  tell  me,  '  to 
have  a  little  patience,  he  shou]4 
soon  come  to  some  determination 
upon  my  affair  5'  being  spoken  to 
upon  the  sale  of  the  Cumberland, 
his  reply  was,  *  a  little  patience,  it 
is  time  enough  yet;  and  when  tho 
charts  and  books  for  which  I  had 
applied  on  Feb.  27,  were  mention* 
ed,  he  still  gave  the  same  answer. 

«'  My  people  were  brought  on 
shore  on  the  23d,  with  pther  Bri« 
tiih  subjects  from  the  prison  ship, 
in  order  to  be  sent  to  a  district 
called  Flacq,  on  the  east  side  of  • 
the  island ;  and  this  circumstance 
confirmed  my  suspicion  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  liberate  us  until 
orders  were  received  from  France. 
Mr.  Charrington,  the  boatswain, 
was  permitted  to  speak  to  me  in 
the  presence  of  an  officer  before 
their  departure  1  and  after  learning 
the  condition  of  the  poor  prisoners, 
I  recommended  him  to  keep  our 
people  as  clean  in  their  persons  and 
regular  in  their  conduct  as  circum* 
stances  would  permit ;  and  not  to 
attempt  an^  escape,  since  we  mus^ 
be  liberated  in  six  or  eight  months 
by  order  of  the  French  govern* 
ment.  One  ef  them,  the  Prussian 
who  had  behaved  so  ill,  had  gone 
away  in  the  Spanish  rigate  Fama, 
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by  pertnission  of  the  French  j  I  he 
others  had  been  kept  strictly  on 
board  the  prison  ship  after  tlic  de- 
parture of  I  he  three  Dutch  men  of 
war.  Altljough  several  prizes  had 
been  l)roufrht  in,  the  number,  of 
English  priijoncrs  -was  inconsidera- 
ble J  owing  to  some  of  the  vessels 
being  manned  with  lascars  who 
were  not  conlined^and  in  part  to  the 
sailors  having  been  induced  to  en- 
ter on  board  the  French  privateers, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  more  pro- 
visions and  to  avoid  being  kept  in 
irons. 

"  I  had  hitherto  forborne  to 
write  any  letters  to  England,  whe- 
ther public  or  private,  but  what 
passed  open  through  the  office  of 
the  town  major,  that  no  plea,  even 
what  arbitrary  power  could  construe 
into  such,  might  be  taken  for  con- 
tinuing our  imprisonment ;  but  the 
arrival  of  letters  thus  sent  being  ex- 
ceedingly problematical,  and  my 
hope  of  liberation  from  general  De 
Caen  having  disappeared,  the  mo- 
tive for  this  forbearance  had  ceased 
to  exist.  An  account  was  therefore 
written  to  the  secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty of  my  arrival,  reception, 
and  treatment  in  Mauritius,  inclos- 
ing copies  of  ail  the  letters  written 

•or  received  5  that  my  lords  commis- 
sioners might   be  enabled  to   take 

*  proper  measures  tor  obiaining  our 
liberty  and  the  rcstituiion  of  my 
charts  and  journals ;  especial  care  . 
was  taken  at  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  the  mention  of  an/  thing 
which  could  be  thought  to  inft-inge 
on  the  p'li^sport,  a<i  much  as  if  it 
had  remaincil  inviolate  en  ihs  part 
of  general  De  Caen,  This  letter 
wjas  inclijscd  to  a  friend  in  Lon- 
don, and  sent  by  the  way  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  1  afterwards  learned 
from    the  public   papers    that    it 


was  received   in   the   Aagust  fol-* 
lowing. 

''  The  end  of  March  had  ar-^ 
rived,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
of  our  permission  to  reside  in  the 
country;  and  being  most  heartily 
weary  of  close  confinement,  I  re- 
quested to  be  removed  to  the  same 
place  with  the  British  officers,  pri- 
soners of  war;  the  bouse  wherer 
they  were  kept  being  described  to 
be  large,  and  surrounded  wilii  a 
wall  inclosing  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  within  which  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  take  exercise.  On 
the  30th  Colonel  Monistrol  came  to 
confer  on  the  subject,  and  next  d^ 
conducted  me  to  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  two  rooms.  He 
said  on  the  way  that  the  house  was 
originally  built  by  a  surgeon  named 
Despeaux,  and  now  hired  by  the 
government  at  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month  to  accommodate  the 
English  gentlemen;  that  it  was 
very  spacious,  and  had  formerly 
lodged  the  ambassadors  sent  by 
Tippoo  Sultaun  to  this  island;  I 
found  it  to  be  situate  about  a  mile 
north-east  from  our  tavern  in  the 
middle  of  ihc  town,  and  enjoying 
a  fresh  ^ir  which,  in  comparison 
with  our  place  of  confinement, 
made  me  think  it  a  paradise.  After 
the  unpleasant  task  of  selecting  two 
rooms,  which  colonel  Monistrol 
ordered  to  be  vacated  by  the  officers 
who  were  in  possession,  he  return- 
ed with  me  to  the  town ;  and  pro- 
mised at  parting  to  speak  again  to 
the  captain -general  concerning  my 
charts  and  books. 

"  This  little  walk  of  a  roile 
shewed  how  debilitating  is  the 
want  of  exercise  and  fresh  air  3  for 
it  was  not  without  the  assistance  of 
colonel  Monistrol's  arm,  (4iat  I  was  * 
able  to  get  through  it.  Convey- 
ances 
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ances  were  sent  in  the  evening  for  of  situation   and  surrounding  ob. 

our  trunks,  and  we  took  possession  jects    producing    an    extiilHration 

of  our  new  prison  with  a  consider-  of  spirits  to  which  we    had  long 

able  degree  of  pleasure  -,  this  change  been  strangers. 


An  Account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Westroboth*ia. 
[From  Schioldebsand's  Tour  to  the  North  Cape.] 


'  *'  npHEWestrobothnians  are,  in 
X  general,  tall  and  well-made. 
Their  figure  is  noble,  thei^  coun- 
tenance proud  and  confident;  but 
this  haughtiness  is  tempered  by  a 
marked  expression  of  benevolence, 
and  their  manners  perfectly  corres- 
pond to  their  physiognomy.  The 
men  have  more  mildurss  in  their 
character  than  their  neighbours  the 
Ostrobothnians,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  women  is  much  superior.  This 
honest,  sober,  and  frugal,  people 
are  alike  dibtinguiyhed  for  their 
courage  in  war,  the  hunting  of  th« 
bear,  and  in  ascending  or  descending 
the  falls,  &c.  Whilst  iViore  polished 
nations  content  themselves  by  de- 
fining the  various  gradation's  of  vir- 
tue, the  Westrobothnians  practise 
them  all,  in  a  happy  ignorance  of 
their  opposite  vices. 

The  Finnish  language  prevails 
from  the  frontiers  of  0.4trobothriia, 
which  separate  Finland  from  Swe- 
den properly  so  called,  to  within 
two  or  three  miles. to  the  west  of 
Tornea,  where  the  Swedish  is  used, 
and  thence  northward  about  twenty 
miles  5  after  which  ihj  coloni^its 
only  speak  Finnish,  and  the  natives 
in  the  Lapland  tongue.  This  is  the 
country  through  which  we  had 
passed  and  are  now  describing. 

The  dress. of  the  men  consists  of  n 
bonnet  of  deep  blue,  in  the  shape  of 
a  cap,  with  the  scams  of  another 
colour ;  a  kind  of  tunic,  or  shirt,  of 


strong  white  serge,  which  come* 
down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg  j  a  lea- 
ther belt;,  long  breeches 3  boots,  or 
buskins,  without  heels,  the  soles  be- 
ing of  the  same  piece,  and  the 
seams  above  the  foot,  uniting  near 
the  toe,  which  terminates  in  a  re- 
turning peak.  These  boots  are  so 
well  prepared  as  to  resist  moisture 
a  long  time,  and  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted  for  walking  in  the 
marches,  which  arc  so  frequent  in 
these  countries. 

The  principal  objects  of  industrj 
are  agriculture,  the  preparation  of 
tar,  breeding  of  cattle,  the  chase, 
and  fishinc;.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  same  fields  are  sown  every  year. 
The  corn  ripens  in  seven  or  eight 
weeks;  but  such  is  the  rigour  of 
the  climate  that,  during  this  short 
period,  the  fposts  frequently  destroy 
the  hopes  of  the  cultivator.  Fortu- 
nately, the  inhabitants  are  accuf- 
tomed,  during  the  most  abundant 
harvests,  to  mix  with  their  bread 
chopjjed  straw,  the  roots  of  certain 
plants,  or  the  bark  of  the  pine-tree  j 
and  this  practice  enables  them  to 
support  those  famines  which  are 
but  too  frequent. 

The  salmon  fishery,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  is  extensive. 
Another  species  of  salmon,  called 
Taimen,  the  flavour  of  which  is  de- 
licious, is  found  herej  but  not  in 
sufficient  plenty  to  be  an  article  of 
commerce.    This  fisb,  which  is  abo 
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feund  in  Ostrobotlmia^  is  rather 
Amallej:  and  more  spotted  than  the 
comn:ion  salmon.  Pike  and  trout, 
4ried  in  the  sun,  form  part  of  the  food 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  hirdg  found 
in  this  country  have  been  ^numerated 
when  descrihing  the  game  in  the 
ndghbourbood  of  Uieaborg,  but 
there'are  some  others  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafter.  The  most  re- 
markable wild  beasts  are  bears, 
wolres.  common,  bl^ck,  white,  pr 
blue,  foxes,  (the  last  are  very  rare,) 
gluttons,  beavers,  seals,  otters,  hares, 
squirrels,  martins,  ermines^  wild 
Tein-deer,  which  are  in  every  re- 
spect like  the  tame,  txcept  in  being 
of  deeper  colour. 

As  to  the  birds  and  vegetable 
kingdom,  I  shall  speak  of  them  as 
thpj  occur.  In  Lapland'and  on  the 
'  liigb  mountains,  plants  unknown  in 
ether  clin^ates  are  more  particu- 
larly to  be  found. 

On  quitting  Kirkom&ki,  near  the 
€)iQrdi  of  Hietaniemi,  and  the  in- 
vnidated  plain  I  have  mentioned,  we 
continued  to  coast  the  |iver  of  Tor- 
nea,  until  we  got  to  Nlemis,  where 
the  mad  turns  frpm  it.  The  coon- 
try,  which  is  rather  billy,  al- 
tDOit  coatinually  presenteid  pleasing 
irje#s. 

It  was  the  season  of  flowers.  In 
Mne  places  the  soil  of  the  forests, 
lOyered  with  anemonies,  (vemorosa} 
appeared  white  as  snow ;  in  others 
iifierent  anemonies  (hepaticaj  gave 
it  an  enamel  of  the  deepest  blue. 
•The  marshy  spots  were  gilded  wkh 
the  calla  paJustris,  or  silvered  by 
the  ru^us  cham^pmojus.  The  first 
of  these  plants,  called  in  Swedish 
snissne,  i's  of  great  service  to  the 
inhabitants ;  in  case  of  scarcity  they 
make  bread  ^f  its  roots,  which  are 
taken  «ip  in  the  spring,  before  the 
leaves  begjn  to  bud,  and  cut  into 
amall  pieces,  and  dried  by  the  fire 
previously  to  being  ^roao^*     If  the 


meal  is  boiled  before  it  sa  used,  and 
then  a  little  common  flour  added  to 
it,  the  bread  is  very  good  and  nou- 
rishing. The  other  plant,  called 
hjortron,  has  a  yellowish  fruit,  of  a 
faint  taste,  but  it  is  a  good  preserve, 
and  is  said  to  refresh  and  purify  the 
blood.  It  is  administered  to  persons 
ill  of  fijvers,  scurvy,  or  consumption. 
Geraniums  fmyosotis  scorfoideti 
flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  rivu- 
lets, and  the  lively  verdure  of  the 
meadows  was  relieved  by  nmnben 
ofpthet flowers,  as  the  comus  suesica, 
with  white  petals  and  black  sta- 
mens; the  trientalis  Puropka,  S 
small  star-like  flower,,  which  is 
found  no  where  but  in  the  forests; 
the  rubus  arcticus,  a  >plant  of  the 
size  of  the  strawberry,  and  the 
flower  of  which,  of  a  deep  roie- 
colour,  is  as  beautiful  as  its  fruit  U 
deh'pious,  &c. :  red  and  black  goote^ 
berries,  as  also  raspberries,  grow  in 
the  woods. 

The  hefivy  clouds  which  had  obr 
scured  the ''sky,  afler  the  sudden 
storni  of  the  preceding  eveoingf 
dispersed  by  degrees  ^  and  an  sgrte- 
able  warmth  made  us  forget  that 
we  were  near  the  polar  circle.  On 
thp  road  to  Niemis,  the  Jast  pojt- 
house,  about  a  mile  from  Kirko- 
maki,  we  crossed  the  last  bridijc 
over  the  little  river  of  Armasjoki. 
which  discharges  itself  into  that  of 
Tornea  at  no  greni  distance.  On 
the  left  Ijank  of  this  river,  the  rock 
of  Lnppio,  rising  like  the  ruins  of  a 
vast  castle,  is  composed  of  bprizon- 
tal  layers  of  granite  and  slate,  which 
are  rarely  found  together. 

The  church  of  pfverTorncaisa 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  Niemis,  and 
six  and  a  half  from  f*e  town  of 
Tornea.  Here  the  road  gnidoally 
disappears,  and  at  length  ^®? 
nothing  more  than  a  foot-path  lew- 
ing  to  the  curate-a  bouse,  l^  }* 
practipaWe  to  go  from  '^^'^^^ 
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4  boat,  ybut  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream  which  roust  be  ascended 
makes  the  vojage  tedious. 

There  are  ifiany  considerable  falls, 
as  Gyllhakoski,  Matkakoski,  Vuo- 
jenakoski,  &c.  Oo  arriving  at 
Ofver-Torneaj  I  advised  taking  up 
our  quarten  at  the  village  of  Mat- 
tareogi,  which  is  yery  near,  that  we 
might  proceed  from  thence  to  visit 
I>eaD  Landberg,  the  curate  of  the 
parish ;  but  we  were  told  that  this 
worthy  old  man  would  be  highly 
offended  by  siicb  a  proceeding,  and 
would  consider  it  as  doubting  his 
hospitality.  It  was  in  vain  I  repre- 
aented  that  we  were  eleven  persons. 
I  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  cus- 
tom, and  the  frank  and  cordial  re- 
ception we  received  from  the  curate 
and  all  his  family  made  me  ashamed 
of  my  proposal. 

Their  dwelling  is  situated  most 
delightfully  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  in  a  well-cultivated  plain  at 
the  footbf  a  little  hill,  from  which 
during  the  solstice,  a  part  of  the  sun 
may  be  seen  at  midnight.  But  we 
.  resolved  to  see  it  from  the  summit 
of  the  Avasaxa,  a  mountain  cele- 
brated by  the  observations  of  Mau- 
pertais. — We  had  to  go  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  upon  the  river, 
which  is  at  first  very  broad,  and 
whose  limpid  waters  flow  with  so 
gentle  g  course,  that  the  rowers 
ftlone  can  perceive  it ;  afterwards^  it 
branches  into  several  strcanos,  form-, 
ing  little  islands,  and  finally  re* 
pnitingamonrst  the  mountains.  The 
little  nver  of  Tengeli,  after  washing 
the  base  of  Avasaxa,  which  it  al- 
most surrounds,  joins  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Tornea. 

The  sky  was  clear  and  serene, 
and  the  profound  calm  inspired  a 
tender  melancholy.  A  painter  de« 
av^ning  to  represent  the  happy  fields 
,  of  Arcadia  would  here  find  the  ori- 
gl09l  of  his  picture.      The  rivfsr^ 


swoln  by  the  mountain  torrentt  to 
the  levd  of  its  banks,  stole  through 
the  tnrf  of  meadows,  interspersed 
with  coppices  iind  covered  with 
flowers.  The  Avasaxa  bound*  the 
scene  on  one  side.  Its  perpendicu* 
lar  height  above  the  sea  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  Swedish  toiaes,  biit 
there  is  nothing-striking  in  its  form* 

Having  Umded  on  the.  banks  of 
the  Tengeli/ we  began  to  ascend,  or^ 
rather  to  climb,  Avasaxa  $  we  had 
fortunately  taken  a  guide,  for  there 
are  few  practicable  roads  to  its  tom^ 
roit.-i-After  traversing  a  copse  of 
alders  which  adjoins  the  fiver,  we 
entered  a  thick  forest  of  pines  and 
firs}  we  then  found  a  ma^ss  of  rocks 
which  had  fallen  from  the  loftier 
parts  of  th6  mountain,  and  amongst 
which  were  scattered  several  birch 
trees}  a  little  higher  the  soil  is  co- 
vered with  a  greenish  most,  inter- 
mixed with  rein-deer  moss,  but 
which  is  inferior  to  that  of  Lap^ 
land.  The  trees  were  pony  and 
few  in  number  on  the  ascent,  but 
the  summit  is  covered  with  %xtt 
pines,  and  most  beaotifol  birches  | 
proving  the  elevation  of  this  moan« 
tain  (which  I  had  climbed  in  thirty* 
five  minutes)  to  be  much  below 
tha{  of  the  mo&ntains  called  YfiXL, 
where  trees  are  not  found  above  oma 
third  of  the  height 

From  the  summit  of  Avasaxa  are 
seen,  to  the  southwaid,  the  conflow 
ence  of  the  rivers  of  Tornea  and 
Tengeli,  with  their  meadows  and 
islets,  the  church  of  Ofver-Tomea, 
the  residence  of  the  priest,  and  bo* 
yond  these  a  range  of  distant  moon- 
tains.  This  view  is  extensive,  and 
of  a  cheerful  cast,  forming  a  con-* 
trast  to  the  others. 

Advancing  to  the  N.£;  wesnd^ 
denly  came  to  a  fnghtfol  preetpiee. 
We  had  much  pleasure  in  discover- 
ing the  falcon's  nest,  6bserved  hf 
Maup^rtuia  in  1736.  The  biida, 
frighceiied 
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frightened  by  the  fall  of  some  pieces 
9f  rock  which  we  threw  from  the 
top  of  the  xnotintaiDy  flew  around 
the  nest>  and  filled  the  air  with  their 
cries.  At  the  foot  cf  the  precipice 
is  a  sandy  plain,  watered  by  the 
Teqgeli^  which  issues  at  a  distance 
from  a  lake  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. At  a  place  called  Cbristin- 
estrom,  the  river  forms  a  cataract, 
and  some  sawing-mills  are  erected. 
'  '^  On  the  north  side  of  the  Ava- 
joxa,  we  also  saw  the  Tengelii  whose 
peaceful  waters  were  disturbed  only 
i>y  the  light  passage  of  a  fesher- 
man's  boat. 

"  Beyond  the  river  is  a  small  ^;rill, 
from  whence  arose  a  cloud  of  smoke 
from  the  fires  lighted  to  drive  away 
.the  flies  from  the  cattle.  This  hiJl 
.is  overtofjpcd  by  a  chain  of  moon- 
tains, .  rising  one  above  the  other, 
like  Qssa  upon  Pelion.  Westward, 
the  view  is  terminated  by  the  river 


Tornea,  *(rauquil,  majestic,  and 
bounded  by  rocky  cliflfs. 

"  It  was  now  roklnight,  and  the 
sun  seemed  to  touch  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  mountain  which  partly  con- 
cealed it.  Nature,  in  suspense,  ap- 
peared to  wait  the  decision  of  this 
luminary,  whether  he  would  aban- 
don the  earth  lo  the  shades  of  night, 
or,  resuming  his  beneficent  course, 
he  should  continue  lo  illuminate  it. 

**  We  remarked  the  shadow  of 
one  rwk  upon  another,  in  order  to 
watch  the  sun's  motion,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  observed  that  the 
shadow  had  vanished,  and  conse- 
quently that  tlie  sun  was  rising. 
Presently  the  united  choir  of  birds 
proclaimed  a  morning  which  no 
night  had  preceded.  The  man  who 
could  be  but  slightly  moved  by  socb 
a  sight  must  be  w retched, ^nd' mi* 
feeling!  For  myself,  I  shall  ever 
preserve  its  delicious  recollection/* 
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**  Y  TERE  we  began  to  mount 
X  A.  those  Northern  A  Ips,  now 
called  Fjallen,  formerly  Koln,  their 
base  is-  (as  usual)  overgrown  with 
cluttips  of  birch.  A  very  soft  moss, 
in  which  we  sunk  up  to  the  knees, 
makes  walking  troublesome,  and 
the  ascent  is  so  steep  that  we  were 
.  often  obliged  to  lay  bold  of  the  trees 
and  bushes.  '  After  marching  in 
this  way  more  than  half  an  hour, 
we  saw,  on  the  right  of  a  small 
plain,  a  frightrol  chasm,  closely  shut 
up  on  three  sides  by  rocks  of  four 
cr  five  hurdred  feet  in  height, 
lorroed  of  a  species  of  slate,  entirely 


black.  The  rivulet  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken  fldSws  there  from  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  and  after  passing 
through  a  kind  of  arch  in  the  side 
of  a  rock,  precipitates  itself  into  the 
abyss,  where  the  eye  can  scarcely 
follow  it.  Another  rivulet,  not  so 
beautiful,  forms  a  fall  of  equal 
height,'  and  joins  its  waters  in  the 
valley.  Beyond  lliis  chasm  the 
summits  of  the  rocks  are  clothed 
with  an  underwood  of  birch  trees, 
so  thick,  tl)at  it  resembles  a  wcU- 
dressed  peruke.  The  scene  is  ter- 
minated by  other  rocks  of  still 
greater  height,  whose  peaks  tower 

in 
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in  the  clouds.  It  is  essential  to 
mark  well  the  shape  of  the  highest 
rock,  in  order  to'  find  tbd  road  again 
on  returning  from  Allen.  Pro- 
eeeding  farther  we  saw  new  moun- 
tains separated  by  plains,  lakes^  and 
marshes,  the  turf  of  which  shook 
under  us.  The  cloudy  weather  and 
the  rain  threw  a  dreary  aspect  over 
these  landiicapes,  the  horrid  abodes 
of  bears  and  wolves. 
-  '*  Continuing  our  march  for  some 
hours,  always  ascending,  we  at 
length  found  the  snow  hard  ns  a 
rock,  but  not  entirely  covering  the 
mountains,  as  we  had  expected 
would  have  been  the  case.  What 
is  singular,  and  for  which  we  could 
not  account,  is,  that  the  snow  is  pre- 
served, during  the  summer,  on  ilie 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains.— At  this  height  the  trees  be- 
came less  numerous  and  of  smaller 
growth. 

*'  At  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular 
rock  is  a  spacious  grotto  of  frozen 
snow,  composed  of  several  vaults, 
diminishing  to  the  last.  The  en- 
trance is  sufficiently  high  to  admit 
a  person  standing ;  the  water  of  a 
delicious  spring  'flows  over  sonie 
broken  rocks. — Probably,  ihecxha- 
Jations  arising  from  the  humidity  of 
^the  stone,  have  caused  these  excava- 
.  tions  in  a  vast  mass  of  snow,  driven 
by  the  winds  against  the  rock ;  and 
.  the  exterior  form  has  been  rounded 
by  the  sun*s  warmth.  In  this  grotto 
we  found  refuge  from  the  flies, 
which  still  pursued  us,  notwith- 
standing the  rain  that  had  fallen  on 
our  elevated  station;  but,  being 
heated  by  our  walk,  w®  ^^^^'  "°^ 
remain  there  long,  oii  account  of 
the  damp. 

*f  At  some  distance  from  the 
grotto  is  a  very  deep  ravine,  beyond 
which  we  saw  several  caverns, 
which  the  Laplanders  said  were  the 
dcipB  of  bears,  ytk,  notwithstand- 


ing there  are  such  nurhbers  in  this 
country,  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  any  of  them  ;  the  season  of  . 
their  amours  being  over,  they  bad 
given  themselves  up  to  repose }  and 
the  Laplanders  are  such  great 
talkers,  that  even  at  a  distance  they 
alarm  these  animals.  We  shot  as 
many  plover  as  served  us  for  sap- 
per ',  and  they  were  the  only  kind 
of  birds  we  met  with  in  our  route ; 
there  were  ducks  on  the  lakes,  but 
in  very  small  numbers. — ^The  only 
trees  were  some  very  meagre  birch, 
and  the  shrubs  were  osiers,  dwarf-  . 
birch,  and  juniper. 

**.  As  we  ascended,  we  saw  only 
the  feet  of  other  mountains;  be- 
yond which  all  was  concealed  in 
clouds.  We  vainly  flattered  our- 
selves that  on  attaining  their  sum- 
mits we  should  find  the  sky  clear 
and  serene.  During  the  remainder^ 
of  this  day  we  could  not  see  farther 
than  one  hundred  paces  around  us. 
Some  little  hills,  a  tranquil  lake,  an 
immoveable  mass  of  black  clouds 
suspended  over  our  heads,  from 
which  a  thick  mist  descends,  cha- 
racterize these  alpine  scenes. 

"  As  the  rain  increased  continu- 
ally we  could  not  rest  on  the  moss 
which  was  saturated  by  the  water  : 
we  were,  therefore,  embarrassed 
how  we  should  spend  the  night,  and 
though  we  should  have  wished  to 
continue  our  march,  the  Laplanders 
would  not  have  consented  y  fortu- 
nately one  of  them  recollected  hay- 
ing heard  of  a  kind  of  hut,  called 
gad]  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  which  some  travelling .  traders 
had  caused  to  be  built  by  way  of 
shelter  in  going  to  the  winter  &irs } 
but  it  was  diflficult  to  find  the  place 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  and  at  a 
season  when  no  trace  could  denote 
its  situation. — In  this  uncertainty 
we  walked  until  an  hour  after  mid-^ 
nlghti  and  the  Laplanders,  over- 
come 
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come  with  iatigae>  began  to  be  dis* 
couniged>  wbeo  suddenly  chey  cried 
out  «*  there's  the  gam  I"  In  Act  it 
was  that  asylani,  amongst  some 
ftees  on  the  declivity  of  a  gentle 
eminence;  we  eagerly  entered  it; 
and>  baying  'kindled  a  fire  in  a  cir- 
cle of  stones^  intended  to  serve  as  a 
hearth^confined  the  smoke  by  coyer- 
iog  the  vent-hole  with  a  board,  and, 
limng  well  iilled  the  caUo,  on 
opening  it  again  the  gnats^  which 
had  taken  shelter  there  from  the 
rain,  issaed  fortb  with  the  smoke. 
Af{ec  roasting  and  eating  onr  plover 
we  laid  down  t>n  the  straw  which 
some  travellers  had  left  there  /he 
preceding  winter. 

This  day  was  the  first  on  which 
we  felt  fatigued,  though  we  had 
travelled  only  two  miles  in  a  straight 
line;  yet  the  long  turns  and  the 
laboar  of  niounting  bad  harassed  os 
extremely ;  of  eleven  persons  in  the 
hut  all  were  soon  asleep  but  myself: 
the  roaring  of  the  wind,  which  rose 

.  in  the  night,  the  funereal  cry  of  the 
owls  which  surrounded  us,  and, 
above  all,  the  snoring  of  the  Lap- 
landers>  prevented  my  closing  my 
eyes.  Sometimes  I  wrote,  to  bring 
forward  my  journal  \  sometimes  I 
went  out  to  see  if  the  weather  was 
bejtter,  and  to  shoot  some  owls,  i>ut, 
forced  by  the  violence  of  the  rain  and 
the  eold  to  return,  I  was  patiently 
obliged  to  listen,  to  this  horrid  mu- 
sic. At  length,  from  sheer  fatigue 
I  fell  asleep,  but  in  a  short  time  the 
Jjaplanders    awoke,     and    recom* 

>  inenced  their  eternal  clack,  which 
forced  me  to  get  up,  in  spite  of  the 
real  need  I  had  for  rest,  [t  is  thus 
that  destiny  soo^etimes  sports  with 
the  weary  traveller.  The  sight  of 
this  asylum  had  rejoiced  me  more 
than  that  of  a  magnificent  castle^ 
open  |D  receive  us  in  an  inhabited 
oootij^  cpold  have  done;  and  yet 


in  it  I  passed  the  most  distresdug^ 
night  I  experienced  in  the  journey. 

"  The  clo^ids  were  heavier  than 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  en« 
veloped  us  on  all  sides )  the  Lap« 
landers^  despaired  of  finding  the  road, 
aqd  wished  to  waitfor^fair  weachcr, 
as  the  passage  of  these  mountains  is 
considered  to  be  very  dangerous 
when  the  sky  is  obscured.  But, 
keeping  tlie  river  on  the  right,  the 
way  cannot  be  long  lost ;  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  discover  practicable 
tracks  for  descending.  At  length 
the  Laplanders,  tired  as  well  as  our- 
selves with  remaining  in  the  hut, 
yielded  to  our  entreaties,  and  we  pro* 
ceeded  about  two  o*clock  in  the 
alternoon. 

''We  had  five  miles  to  go>  in  a 
strait  line,  to  Alten;  at  first,  we 
were  very  little  disposed  to  exertion^ 
but  by  perseverance  we  gained 
strength  even  from  fatigne.  The 
clouds  .prevented  our  seeing  any 
objects  at  fifty  paces  distance,  and 
the  view  seemed  extremely  mono* 
tonous.  I  found  a  little  fiowerof 
the  pansy  species,  but  shaded  in 
yellow  only,  without  any  violet; 
this  flower,  called  viola  bifiora, 
grows  on  the  Northern  Alps  and  m 
Scotland  :  a  small  piece  of  graond 
which  was  overspread  by  it  appear- 
ed as  if  covered  With  gold. 

'^  The  frequent  halts  of  the  Lsp^ 
landers  made  the  march  very  tire* 
some>  but  as  they  carried  borthehs 
we  could  not :  urge  them.*^We  ad- 
vanced in  this  way  at  the  rat^  of  a 
mile  in  three  hours  i  I  myself  car* 
ried  a  gun^  with  a  pouch  contain^ 
ing  some  pounds  of  shot,  two  or 
three  pounds  of  powder,  a  compass^ 
a  book  for  preserving  plants,  a  gob- 
let, a  large  knife,  &c.  so  that  I  was 
not  much  at  liberty  in  my  motnos, 
and  Mr.  A.  was  not  less  laden ;  aox 
fionish  boots,  fjesf^iytw^  which 
I  described 
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I  described  when  speaking  of  the 
costume  of  the   Westrobothoiant, 
not   having  bepn  greased  for  some 
days^  affsrded  no  resistance  to  the 
wet,  s6  that  we  walked  as  if  on  well 
steeped  sponges  j  ypt,  after  climb- 
ing   the   three    miles,    perpetually 
•Inking   into  the  moss  np  to  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  we  foand  ourselves 
lesSs  fatigued  than  w;  were  at  setting 
qflf:  I  attribute  this  vigour  to 'the 
^  habit  of  exercise,  to  .the  frugal  re- 
gimen we  were  compelled  to  use, 
to  the  cold  baths  we  took  every  day 
in  the  lakes  or  rivers,  to  the  brac- 
ing air  of  these  climates,  and,  per- 
haps, also  to  the  humidity  which 
refreshed  our  feet. 

^'  Having  attained  the  summit  of 
tbo  mountains  we  found  the  descent 
very  rugged,  but  the  striking  ob-  ^ 
jects  which  arrested  our  attention 
indemnified"  us  for  our  pains,  though 
the  fog  still  hindered  us  from  seeing 
to  any  distance. 

**  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
whole  of  this  vast  chain  of  moun- 
-fains,  which  extends  from  the  lower 
part  of  Dalecarlia  to  the  White  Sea, 
following  nearly  the  same  direction 
with  the  coasts,  in  general  rises  with' 
a  gentle  acclivity  on  the  south  side, 
imd  descends  almost  precipitously 
towards  the  sea:  the  length  is 
atx>ut  one  hundred  and  fifty  milis, 
and  the  breadth  from  twelve  to 
fifteen. 

"  Afier  descending  almost  per- 
pendicularly  for  half  a  mile  we^'left 
the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  then, 
on  turning  towards  the  heights  we 
had  left,  we  beheld  a  wall  of  slate- 
rocks,  whose  tops,  yet,  wrapped  in 
clouds,  were  almost  entirely  covered 
with  snow,  and  from  them  dashed 
innumerable  cascades.  Two  of  these 
issuing  from  the  hollows  of  the 
rock  appeared  frozen  and  fixed,  but 
looking  at  theiji  atten^'vely  I  poul^ 


41scera  the  motioi^  of  the  water : 
their  appearance  was  rather  re>» 
markable  than  beautiful.  ^little 
lower^  where  the  declivity  was  less 
steep,  the  ground  was  arid  and 
without  vei^ure,  excepting  somo 
birch-trees  which  .vegetated  here 
and  there.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys  were  several  lakes  where  the 
waters  of  these  cataracts  collected 
together  to  form  new  ones.  Eacl^ 
step  that  we  advanced  an  infinity  of 
scenes  of  this  descriptu)n  presented 
themselves.  '  Immense  rocks  of' 
slate,  graduating  to  a  peak,  con* 
trasted  tbeir  dark  colour  with  the 
vast  masses  of' snow  and  the  cas- 
cades of  equally  dazzling  whiteness. 
The  sky  cleared  up,  and  verdure 
began  to  appear  by  degrees  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks.  Amongst  many 
of  these  views  I  sketched  ba^  one, 
which  appeared  to  me  th6  most  pic- 
turesque, otherwise  Choice  would  be 
difiicult ;  for,  in  less  than  a  mile  I 
could  have  found  sufficient  to  fill  a 
cabinet. 

"The  base  of  the' mountains 
forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable,  and  of,  at  the  same  time,, 
the  most  impressive,  views  in  the 
world ;  a  vast  declivity  covered 
with  the  most  beautiful  turf,  and 
trees,  of  a  vegetation  most  surprise 
ing  in  these  places,  inclines  towards 
a  plain  extending  to  the  sea,  which 
is  a  about  a  mile  distaot  \  man^ 
little  rivulets,  formed  by  the  casr 
cades  noticed  above,  roll  then*  chr)-8- 
tal  floods  under  the  shade  of  these 
copses,  and,  now  stealing  through 
the  grass  and  flowers,  now  expand- 
ing into  glassy-lakes,  bear  the  tri- 
bute of  tbeir  waters  to  the  river  of 
Altenx>r  to  the  Aiby,  which  falls  ia« 
to  the  former. 

^^  No  flocks  browse  on  the  rich 
and  flowery  hertuige  which  covers 
thesoUi  and  never  scythe  approaches 
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it  We  saw  again  -with  pleasure 
joiany  of  the  trees  we  had  observed 
in  the  heart  of  Sweden  j — the  birch, 
the  pine,  the  aspin,  the  wiliow,  the 
services^  yield  not  to  those  of  any 
country,  and  the  flowers  of  our 
meadows  grow  there  in  even  great- 
er luxuriance ;  add  to  these,  the 
finest  sky,  illuminated  by  the  sun 
at  midnight,  after  two  days  of" 
rain,  and,  (excepting  the  pre- 
sence of  human  beings,)  all  that 
the  fancy  can .  conceive  most  beau- 
tiful, yet,  a  faint  idea  only  of  the 
-charms  of  these  scenes  will  be  ob- 
tained. A  few  birds  alone  dis- 
turbed the  profound  silence  of  na- 
ture, and  hailed  by  their  songs  the 
delightful  season.  .Inhabitants  only 
are  wanttfd  in^  these  enchanting  re* 
gions  to  render  them  an  earthly  pa- 
radise 3  but,  alas!  this  paradise 
exists, but  for  two  or  thrfe  months 
in  the  year ;  during  the  remainder 
of  which  the  beauties  of  nature  are 
surrendered  to  the  severity  of  frost, 
or  buried  under  snows  of  immense 
thickness. 

V  The  contemplation  of  these  ob- 
jects n^ade  us  forget  the  fatigues  of 
a  march  of  four  miles.  But  the 
schoolmaster  of  Kautokeino,  who 
had  undertaken  an  enterprise'  be- 
yond his  powers,  with  the  prospect 
of  gain,  could  not  so  console  himself. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  march  he 
had^  with  the  cunning  of  an  expe- 
rienced man,  chosen  a  load  which 
looked  heavy  enough,  yet,  in  tact, 
weighed  almost  nothing  ;  but  hav- 
ing imprudently  walked  too  nimbly, 
and  exhibiting  no  marks  of  fatigue 
at  the  end  of  tliree  miles,  one  of  his 
companions,  who  knew  him,  sus- 
pected his  deceit^  and  immediately 
resolved  upon  trying  his  burthen ; 
all  being  then  discovered,  the  other 
Laplanders  unanimously  insisted 
that  be  should  take  something  to 


carry  from  each ;  the  poor  fello^cr, 
perceiving  they  were  not  joking^, 
submitted,  and  proceeded  with  so 
sad  an  air  that  we  could  not  but 
•pity  him ;  but,  as  he  had  been  the 
means  of  increasing  the  piice,  that 
that  he  might  receive  the  advan* 
tage  without  partaking  in  the  labour 
of  the  others,  we*  did  not  chose  to 
interfere  in  the  business. 

*'  During  the  passage  over  the 
inotintains  we  had  not  seen  a  single 
quadruped^     although     there     are 
plenty  of  bears,   wolves,  foxes  of 
many  kinds,  wild  rein-deer^  &c.  a 
a  sort  of  fatality  seemed  to  be  op- 
•posed  to  our  curiosity,  or,   rather 
the  incessant  din  of  our  Laplanders 
drove  these  animals  from  us.      The 
only  remarkable  thing  of  the  kind 
which  we  met  with  was  a  skiu  of 
the  species  of  rat,  mtts  Ummus,  which 
forming,  as  we  were  told,  innumer- 
able armies,  advance  from  north  to 
south  in  a  straight  line,  without  ever 
deviating,  to  avoid  any  impediment 
they  may  meet  with,  andat  )ast  drown 
themselves  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia; 
this  at  least  is  the  unvaried  account 
of  the  inhabitants.     This  phenome- 
non, which  does  not  happen  every 
yeao  nor  at  any  certain  time,  may 
furnish  ample  matter  of  discussion 
to  naturalists ;    but  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  begin  by  asceriaining  facts : 
what  is  certain  is,  that  numerous 
troops  of  these  animals  have  been 
observed  proceeding  from  north  to 
south ;    the  r^fst  of  the  story  calls 
for  a  more  detailed  investigation. 

*'  After  traversing  the  delightful 
thickets  which  cover  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  we  entered  a  forest  of 
large  and  superb  pines ;  but  a  fire 
caused  by  the  lightning,  had  de- 
stroyed the  greater  pan :  this  forest 
conducted  us  to  the  river  of  Alten, 
which  we  recognized  as  an  old 
friend,    and  -whose  i>anksj,  tufted 
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with  elms,  willows,  and  services,  we 
now  followed  until,  after  crossing 
the  chain  of  moaniains  ^nd  jfbrnn* 
ing    dreadfal    cataracts,    it  gently 


rolls  its  limpid  waters  over  a  pure 
sandy  bottom,  to  lose  tbem  in  the 
Frozen  Sea/' 
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"  XXT"^  made  immediate  inquiry 
V V  as  to  the  means  of  get- 
ting to  the  North  Cape,  and  were 
informed^  that  the  most  safe  was  to 
hire  a  small  boat,  that,  in  case  of  a 
storm,  we  might  easily  get  on  shore, 
but  that  it  would  be  some  days  be- 
fore good  rowers  could  be  procured. 
An  intelligent  man  was  dcspatclied 
to  seek  them.  This  sea  abounds 
in  delicious  fish,  such  as  the  p let/- 
ronectes  Mppoghssus,  in  Swedish 
helgeslundra,  (some  of  them  are  of 
monstrous  size,  bu:  those  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  in  weight ^re 
the  best,)  gadus  ioilarius,vj\\i\\v\g^y 
herrings,  &c.  But  we  were  disap- 
pointed in  our  hopes  of  finding  oys- 
ters and  lobsters,  which-  are^so  com- 
mon on  the  southern  coasts  of 
Norway. 

'^  Cows  and  sheep  are  fed  here  3 
the  meat,  milk,  and  butter,  are  ex- 
cellent. The  vessels  which  come 
to  export  fish  and  skins  bring  flour, 
liquors,  wine*?,  and  all  sorts  of  spices. 
One  advantage,  of  which  we  feel- 
ingly estimated  the  value,  was  that 
of  being  relieved  from  the  gnnts, 
which  the  sea -wind  drove  from  the 
coasts. 

I'  Alton,  a  s^^a  port  and  commer- 
cial depot,  i."?  situate  on  the  shore  of 
a  bay  called  Kaa fiord,  which  is  a 
part  of  Altciifiord^  or  the  Gulf  of 


Alten.  The  elevation  of  the  pole 
at  this  place  is  69°  5^'  latitude.  A 
Danish  vessel  was  ridmg  in  the  har- 
bour, waiting  for  her  cargo  of  dried 
and  salted  fish,  of  which  there  is  a 
considerable  exportation  3  near  the 
shore  were  several  warehouses,  or 
stores,  full  of  it,  beside  which  there 
were  several  piles  in  the  open  air. 
A  promontory,  composed  of  a  white' 
and  reddish  rock,  pushes  into  the 
sea  and  forms  the  interior  of  the 
bay.  On  the  opposite  side,  the 
gulph  is  bounded  by  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains,  whose  tops,  crown- 
ed with  snow,  rise  to  the  clouds. 
The  air  of  Alten  is  pure  and  very 
salubrious.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but 
tolerably  fertile.  In  the  small  kit- 
chen-gardens are  potatoes  and  brown 
cabbages,  but  little  else  is  sown  ex- 
cepting barley.  The  prevailing 
trees  are  pines  and  birch. 

"  The  part  of  tfie  Frozen  Ocean 
which  washes  these  coasts  is  never 
frozen  except  in  the  interior  of 'tile 
b^ys,  where  the  water,  otherwise 
extremely  salt,  is  tempered  with 
the  soft  water  of  some  river  or 
stream,  which  emptid?  itself  into  it. 
It  is  reckoned  seventeen  miles  only 
from  hence  to  the  North  Cape,  and, 
with  a  glass,  the  floating  masses 
which  are  detached  from  the  eternal 
ice  of  the  poles,  may  be  discerned. 

"On 
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^*  On'tbe  15  th  of  Julj  we  obtaiped 
t  snitable  boat,  and  ibur  good  Nor* 
wegiaa  rowers,  one  of  whom  was 
an  old  and  experienced  pilot;  tak^ 
ing,  therefore,  provuiona  sufficient 
to  last  us  for  some  days,  if  necessity 
obliged  us  to  land  on  the  coasts,  we 
hoisted  our  sail,  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon, with  a  moderately  fair  wind, 
and  in  the  finest  weather  possible. 
Our  course  was  always  northward, 
amongst  tongues  of  land  which 
stretched  into  the  sea,  forming  a 
number  of  deep  retiring  inlets.  The 
coasts,  bounded  by  vast  mountains^ 
generally  terminating  in  peaks.  On 
their  west  and  south  sides,  as  we 
had  observed  to  be  the  case  on  our 
passage  over  the  Fjallen  mountains, 
there  were  almost  invariably  some 
drifts  of  snow,  and  the  huts  of  the 
fishermen  were  generally  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  bays.  The 
Wind  from  the  ijnaiu  sea  sometimes 
rushed  through  the  deep  valleys  in 
gusts  which  would  have  overset  our 
boat  if  we  had  not  taken  care  to 
haul  dq^wn  the  sail  as  soon  as  we 
perceived  them,  and,  after  those 
alarms,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves 
becalmed  under  the  shelter  of  the 
mountains.  The  aspect  of  the  sea 
changed  every  instant;,  sometimes 
like  a  polished  mirror,  it  reflected 
the  hideous  rocks  on  its  shores; 
sometimes  its  surface,  ruffled  by  a 
gentle  wind,  assumed  a  deep  azure 
colour  \  and  then,  agitated  by  the 
hurricane,  its  waves  becatne  en* 
tirely  dark  or  whitened  with  foam. 
The  wind  was  equally  changeable, 
owing  to  thesinuons  defiles  through 
which  it  passed,  so  that  there  was 
zlo  relaxation  for  those  who  directed 
the  helm  or  managed  the  sail.  The 
tide  rises  considerably  for  six  hours, 
and  goes  dpv^n  in  the  same  period, 
producing  a  great  swell  in  the  water, 
especially  if  the  wind  is  contrary  to 
the  current)    in  the  streights  we 


had  frequently  klmost  cataracti  to. 
mount  and  descend.  Bat  the  skill 
of  the  rovien  soon  gave  us  so  mach 
confidence  that  we  could  indnlge  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  stupen- 
dous scenes,  which  sncceeded  to 
each  other  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
dream; 

''  The  rocks  of  these  coasts  are 
composed  of  a  very  friable  schistus^ 
and  their  bases  are  almost  covered 
with  their  ruins«  The  wind  having 
abated  and  our  rowers  being  tired, 
we  went  on  shore  at  the  mouth  of 
a  little  river,  which  falls  in  a  cas- 
cade into  the  sea.  After  climbing 
the  rocks  from  which  it  descended 
we  saw  one  of  morcf  considerable 
magnitude,  upon  the  same  rtver^ 
which  between  the  two  falls  meaq- 
ders  through  a  plain  shaded  with 
cheerful  groves,  clad  in  rich  ver- 
dure and  surrounded  by  towering 
rocks  $  at  this  place  we  found  the 
dwelling  of  a  Lapland  fii»hermaD, 
consisting  of  five  cells,  built  of 
wood  and  covered  with  turf  and  the 
bark  of  trees.  The  centre  one  ia 
the  dwelling  of  the  •  inhabitants^ 
having  in  the  midst  ^  small  circle 
of  stones  for  a  hearth,  and  an  open-* 
ing  in  the  roof  to  emit  the  snwkc  ; 
at  the  distance  of  an  ell  and  au  half 
from  the  fire  was  another  circle,  of 
boards;  between  which  and  the 
wall  some  straw  or  birch  leaves 
covered  with  rein-deer  skins  or 
coarse  woollen  staffs  forms  the  cofn- 
man  bed  of  the  family ;  against  the 
wall,  or  partition,  jars  of  milk  are 
usually  arranged.  The  other  apart- 
ments surround  this  and  commu- 
nicate with  it.  That  through  which 
we  entered  serves  as  a  vestibule,  or 
hall,  and  the  tools,  nets,  &c.  are 
kept  there.  Another  is  for  tBe 
cows,  one  for  the  sheep,  and  one  * 
for  a  pantry.  Without,  there  was, 
a  small  hovel  of  the  common  form, 
nsed  as  d'  store-house.    We  were 
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told  that  the.  bean  frequeody  visit 
these  noegazioes. 

**  Such  of  the  Laplandeiy,  as  live 
bjr  fishii^aod  the  breeding  of  cattle 
are  less  savage  than  might  be  sup- 
posed 3   by  selling  their  fish  and  pur- 
chasing flour  and  brandy>  the  only 
articles  for  which  they  have  occa- 
sion»  they  have  trequent  intercourse 
\vi|h  the  inhabitants  of  Alten,  and 
other      mercantile     establishments 
v^liich  will  be  mentioned;  never- 
theless*  it  is  dangerous  to  come  near 
their  huts  unawares,  withopt  icnow- 
ing  hoiRT  to  address  them  -,  for  they 
ate   armed    with    guns,    and    the 
dread  .  of  being  plundered  makes 
them  ferocious.      It  has  been   re- 
marked that  the  majority  of  these 
fishers  perish  in  the  waves :  the  Fro* 
zea    Sea   is   extremely    perfidious, 
especially  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  tbe  priests  assured  us  that  very 
few  of  these  people  are  brought -to 
he  buried.  v 

*'  The  boatmen  being  refreshed, 
we  went  on  board  about  midnight, 
but  the  western  mountains  hid  the 
sun  from  us,  though  it  was  re- 
fleeted  on  those  of  the  opposite  side. 
There  was  but  little  wind  for  tbe 
remiaindei' of  the  night  and  the  next 
day,  so  that  we  made  a  very  tardy 
progress,  and  almost  entirely  by 
tpeans  of  the  oars.  During  this 
course  we  observed  the  hut  of  some 
Lapland  fishermen  sFtuated  on  a 
small  hill  between  two  enormous 
rocks,  whose  summits  strike  the 
skies.  The  striking  contrast  be* 
tween  ihe  rich  verdure  of  the 
hill  and  tlie  rugged  forms  of  the 
rock;  the  beauty  of  the  sea,  un- 
ruiHed  by  the  slightest  breeze ;  tbe 
melancholy  and  isolated  situation 
of  this  hut,  which  had  no  possible 
communication  with  society  but  by 
a  tea  oftener  angry  than  placid; 
akogetber  contributed  to  render  the 
scene  highly  interesting. 


'*  As  the  wind  gradually  abated> 
the  heat  iocreasedj  and  a  suffocating 
vapour  arose  from  the  sc^,  which 
was  the  more  extraordinary,  be^ 
cause  the  water  grew  colder,  as  we 
advanced  northward.  In  the  even- 
ing we  landed  near  the  huts  of  some 
fishermen,  and  staid  therd  some 
hours.  '    I 

''  In  one  of  these  huts,  enlighten^ 
ed  by  the  feeble  beams  of  a  never« 
extinguished  fire,  there  was  an  old 
woman  who  was  sick,  and  appeared 
to  be  ninety  years  of  age.  Her 
daughter-in-law,  a  very  pretty  young 
woman,  and  of  an  uncommonly 
sweet  countenance,  shewed  her  tbe 
tenderest  attention.  On  seeing  the 
pilot,  the  old  lady  burst  into  tears, 
whilst  htr  daughter-in-law  strove 
to  console  her.  When  she  ceased 
weeping  she  fixed  her  looks  on  the 
earth  with  the  mpst  marked  expres- 
sion of  excessive  grief,  and  the 
pilot  and  sailors  wept  in  their  turn. 
After  many  inquiries,  as  to  the  oc- 
casion of  such  extreme  sorrow,  we 
learned  that,  the  last  time  these 
men  had  visited  this  place,  this 
good  woman  enjoyed  a  perfect  state 
of  health,  but  on  the  very  day  of 
their  departure  she  had  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  which  deprived  her  of 
speech,  and  firom  that  time  she  had 
continued  in  the  same  condition. 
This  scene,  the  relation  of  which 
may  appear  ridiculous,  greatly  af- 
fected us  at  tbe  time.  The  tears 
of  these  brave  Norwegians,  who 
would  have  met  with  smiles  tbe 
most  dreadful  dangers,  prove  that 
insensibility  does  not  constitute  true 
courage,  and  that  human  nature  in 
all  its  primitive  strength  of  charac- 
ter is  susceptible  of  the  gentlest 
emotions,  which  to  a  feeling  heart 
affords  an  interesting  fact. 

**  When  the  violence  of  their 
grief  was  a  little  appeased,  the  odd 
woman  motioned  us  to  ^it  down^ 

or 
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or  father  squat  ourselves  on  the 
reindeer  skins  which  they  bad 
spre^over  the  straw ;  her  daughter- 
in  law  presented  us  some  railk  with 
all  the  grace  of  an  Arcadian  shep- 
licrdes;s. .  We  wished  to  have  re- 
mained sitill  longer ;  but  one  of  the 
boat-men  announced  that  the  wind  . 
was  favourable,  and  we  were  obliged 
seize  the  opportunity. 

'*  The  next  morning  we  came  to 
a  place  where  also  were  several  of 
these  huts,  and  near  which  our  boat- 
men gave  us  reason  to  hope  that 
we  should  find  the  tents  of  some 
wandering  Laplanders,  and  their 
herds  of  reindeer.  We  liad  almost 
reached  the  end  of  our  journey, 
and  we  had  not  once  seen  a  habita- 
tion of  this  kind.  It  was  a  dead 
calm,  and  we  profiled' by  the  delay 
to  gratity  our  curiosity.  The  in- 
habitants of  (he  tirst  hiJts  assuring 
us  that  we  Should  find  the  wander- 
ing Laplandtrrs  on  the  other  side 
(7f  the  nearest  mountain,  we  went 
forwards  j  but  the  great  height  of 
the  mountains  deceives  the  eye  and 
diminishes  distances  in  a  surprising 
manner.  After  passing  the  first 
mountain,  we  had  a  sfcond  and 
a  third  to  surmount  under  a  most 
oppressive  heat,  and,  having  walked 
too  quickly  on  setting  out,  we 
could  scarcely  proijeedj  but  the 
beauty  of  the  country  overpaid  our 
pains.  In  cvf-ry  valley  a  lovely 
brook,  rivalling  the  freshness  and 
purity  of  our  most  celebrated  springs, 
poured  its  serpentine  course  under 
the  shade  of  thickets,  whose  foliage 
was  cherished  by  its  stream. 

"  At  length,  amongst  some  rug- 
ged mountains,  we  found  a  tent  of 
Laplanders,  on  the  banks  of  a  cas- 
cade which  watered  a  verdant  hill. 
The  tentu  were  of  coarse  linen, 
stretched  round  by  stakes  driven 
rxAo  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  coae^  at  the  top  of  which 


is  an  outlet  for  the  smoke.  jFn 
winter,  the  tents  of  the  rich  La|>* 
landers  ^re  covered  with  thick 
woollen  stuff  or  rein-deer  skiDs; 
and,  in  order  to  retain  the  beat, 
are  surrounded  by  turf  without,  - 
and  hung  with  old  clothes  or  skins 
within.  A  woman  and  her  child 
were  the  only  ■  persons  we  saw  5 
she  told  us  the  rein-deer  were  at 
pasture,  and  probably  at  a  great 
distance;  we  almost  despaired  of 
finding  them,  biit  fortune  favoared 
us.  We  presently  heard  a  gentle 
snorting,  like  thfit  of  stags,  and  a 
moment  after  saw  a  herd  of  ^ip- 
wards  of  sixty  rein-deer  coming 
out  of  a  defil^.  A  young  Laplan- 
der with  some  dogs  guide(f  theni ; 
and,  when  a  rein -deer  straggled 
from. the  line,  one  of  the  dogs,  ex- 
cited by  the  herdsman^s  voice, 
brought  it  back  to  its  place.  They 
were  driven  into  an  inclosure  fbrm- 
ed  by  a  fence  and  milked.  We 
tasted  the  milk,  which  is  as  thick 
as  cream,  with  an  aromatic,  but 
not  unpleasant,  flavour.  It  is  so 
rich  that  more  than  a  glass  cannot 
be  drunk  at  once,  which  is  nearly 
the  quantity  given  by  the  fem£iles  at 
a  time  -,  iso  that,  to  sustain  a  mode- 
rate sized  family,,  a  great  number  of 
rein-deer  must  be  kept.  It  ha9 
been  before  stated  that  a  hundred 
and  fifty  are  necessary  to  maintain 
such  a  family  well.  Formerly  there 
were  Laplanders  who  possessed 
three  or  four  thousand,  but  at  pre- 
sent that  is  rare,  on  account  of  the 
raVages  made  amongst  the  herds 
both  by  the  wolves  and  by  con- 
tagious disorders. 

"Whilst  the  rein-deer  were  con- 
fined in  the  indosure,  we  observed 
how  much  they  were  tormented  by 
an  insect,  called  in  the  Lapland 
language  Ki:irbma,  or  Korma,  fCEs- 
trus  tarandij,  which  deposit  their 
eggs  in  their  skins,  wh€i35  chrysalis 

are 
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ar€  formed  almost  as  large  as  pigeons 
eggs^  black  and  smooth  as  leatiier. 
Ic  may  be  truly  said  that  these  poor 
creatures  nourish  their  most  invete- 
rate enemies  in  their  bosoms  ,•  but 
we  learned  that  these  insects  are 
less  harassing  to  the  well-fed  deer, 
whose  fur  is  thicker  and  less  pene- 
trable. Those  that  we  saw  were 
very  poor,  and  it  was  the  season 
when  the  hair  comes  off.  The 
CBstrus  attacks  the  rein-deer  even 
in  their  inward  parts/  and  in  spring 
it  fi*equently  happens  that  they 
cotigh  up  several.  On  opening  the 
rein-deer,  numbers  have  been  found 
under  the  root  of  the  tongue.  There 
are  eleven  other  diseases  to  which 
the  rein-deer  are  subject,  which  are 
differently  denominated. 

"  We  paid  for  our  milk  in  brandy 
and  regained  the  coast,  when  we 
pursued  our  voyage  among  moun- 
tains whos&  heads  reached  the  clouds, 
and  some  of  which  were  almost  co- 
vered with  snow.  Towards  even- 
ing the  wind  blew  so  strong  that 
the  pilot  aii vised  ui  to  pass  the 
night  on  the  first  shore  where  we 
could  effect  a  landing,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  in  the  streight  of 
Qvalesund  at  the  turn  of  the  tide, 
where,  if  a  storm  should  ar'ise,  our 
destruction  would  be  inevitable. 

**  We  acquiesced  with  regret; 
for  it  was  important  to  us  that  no' 
t'lme  should  be  lost.  We  soon 
found  a  bay  retiring  into  a  small 
plain,  where  there  were  some 
fishermen's  huts.  We  went  on 
shore  and  pitched  our  tent  upon  the 
bank,  ready  to  embark,  the  first 
favourable  moment ;  but,  the  wind 
incre^lsing  and  becoming  more  and 
tt^ore  adverse,  we  were  obliged  to 
pass  the  night  and  all  the  next 
day  there.  I  spent  the  time  in 
finishing  some  drawings,  and  walk- 
log  on  the  shore  to  shoot  snipes 
or  gather  shells.  There  was  great 
1814. 


plenty  of  the  Venus  isianAca,  a  shel 
which  is  considered  rare,  the  Tftya 
truncata,  patella  granularis,  myti" 
lus  edufis,  and  a  species  of  est.  <a,  of 
which  we  were  not  able  to  find 
one  perfect ;  this  shell  has  never 
been  found  but  in  a  fossil  state. 
Mr.  A.  looked  for  plants  and  insects. 
As  to  the  latter  particularly,  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  my  ignorances 
the  principal  cause  for  which  is,  per- 
haps, that,  having  begun  a  collec- 
tion at  that  early  age  when  all  im- 
pressions are  the  most  deep  and 
lively,  I  caught  a  very  large  moth, 
which  I  thought  a  treasure.  After 
an  absence  of  eight  days,  my  first 
.care  was  to  visit  my  collection,  and, 
opening  the  drawer  where  the  moih 
had  been  deposited,  I  saw  it  was 
still  alive,  moving  its  tail  and  flut- 
tering its  wing?.  The  effect  of , that 
sight  will  never  be  effaced  from  ray 
memory,  though  so  many  otiiers 
might  have  sufficed  to  make  me 
forget  it. — I  ended  the  tortures  of 
the  insect  by  the  speediest  death  I 
could  devise,  but  passed  several 
nights  in  remorse  y  and  from  that 
time  I  have. felt  the  utmost  repug- 
nance to  torment  any  living  crea- 
ture. Indeed,  what  right  has  man 
to  inflict,  at  his  pleasure,  the  most 
excruciating  pains  on  beings,  whose 
sensitive  faculty  he  certainly  cannot 
estimate  ?  And  is  not  the  remorse 
of  childhood  the  cry  of  nature,  to 
which,  from  the  unhappy  practice 
of  suppressing  it,  one  becomes  in- 
seniible  in  more  mature  age  ? 
.  ''  The  violence  of  the  wind  be- 
ing  somewhat  lessened,  our  boatmen 
resolved  to  proceed  at  all  hazards. 
The  passage  of  the  Qvalesund  or 
Hvalessund  (the  Streight  of  Whales) 
'is  in  fact  extremely  dangerous;  and 
that  of  Qvalefiord  still  more  so,  in 
which  we  found  ourselvM  precisely 
at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  which  we 
bad  endeavoured  to  •  avoid.  The 
H  waves 
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waves,  coming  from  the  main  sea, 
collected  in  heaps  to  enter  the 
btreight,  and  meeting  the  current, 
CQUsed  a  viole;nt  and  confused  mo 
tion.  The  oars  touched  the  water 
only  on  one  side  at  once,  we  made 
no  progress,  and  durst  not  use  the 
sail,  whilst  thesfonn  tiiieatened  de- 
struction ta  our  boat,  which  already 
began  to  crack.  In  fine,  the  pilot 
declared  he  could  no  longer  resist 
the  agitation,  and  that  at  all  risks 
the  saih  must  be  hoisied,  which 
was  instantly  done  by  one  of  our 
bra^e  rowers.  The  ma&t,  bending 
under  the  force  of  the  wind,  almost 
touched  the  water,  which  came  in 
on  that  side ;  but  we  advanced  w,ith 
incredible  rdpidhy,  and  were  soon 
out  of  danger  under  the  protection 
of  a  lofty  mountain.  But  for  this 
bpld  manoeuvre  we  might  perhaps 
have  seen  the  other  world  instead 
of  the  North  Cape 

*'  In  these  latitudes  there  are 
great  numbers  of  whales,  but  fate 
had  determined  that  we  should  not 
see  any.  To  make  up  for  this  loss, 
the  boatmen  told  us  many  marvel- 

.  lous  tales  respecting  them. — A  fish- 
erman, pursued  by  a  whale,  and  see- 
ing that  his  escape  was  impossible, 
fired  at  the  monster,  who,  frighten- 
ed by  the  explosion,  stopped  and 

,  changed  his*  course.  Hnd  be  not 
adopted  this  lucky  expedient,  like 
another  Jonah,  he  would  inevitably 
have  been  swallowed,  without  the 
hope  of  a  release  so  fortunate  as 
that  of  the  prophet.  Whilst  ano- 
ther was  fishing  with  a  line  in  very 

,  f.ne  and  calm  weather,  a  whale  sud- 
denly rose  from  the  boioni  of  the 
waters,  took  the  boat  on  his  back 
and  broke  it:  the  man  perished  in 
the  waves.  If  all  the  accidents  they 
related  to  us  had  really  happened, 

^  our  enterprise  would  have  been 
somewhat  rash,   and  few   fishers 


would  have  dared  to  approach  tbe«e 
places. 

''  As  for  ourselves,  having  sailed 
nil  niuht  wichout  mishap,  we  reach- 
ed Havosund  in  the  morning.  This 
is  the  habitation  of  a  mercliant,  who 
was  then  from  home,  but  bis  wife 
and  mother  received  us  with  kind- 
ness, <and  gave  us  an  ercellent  break- 
fast, after  which  we  departed,  hop- 
ing to  airive  before  midnight  at  the 
North  Cape,  which  was  still  at  the 
distance  of  two  good  Norwegian 
miles.  We  soon,  saw  the  three 
islands  dalled  Stappeme,  or  Stappe- 
noer,  also  called  the  mother  and  her 
two  daughters.  These  are  nothiog 
but  three  isolated  rocks ;  diat  in  the 
middle  being  larger  than  tne  others. 
Some  cavei  ns  at  their  feet  re-ecboed 
the  cries  of  the  cyder,  anas  m^ldssi^ 
ma,  the  bird  which  fiirnisfaes  down. 
On  the  west  was  a  promontory  of 
the  Isle  of  Magero,  which  belongs 
to  the  North  Cape.  The  calm  was 
profound,  but  the  s^a  broke  in  a 
surf,  and  immense  clouds  arose  in 
the  ,  horizon,  like  Alps  covered 
with  snow.  We  learned  after- 
wards, when  at  Maso,  that  there 
was  the  carcase  o(  a  whale  on  the 
top  of  the  largest  of  the  Stapperoe 
Isles,  which  seemed  to  os  iiimost 
incredible,  for  it  is  impossible  that 
the  waves  should  have  cast  it  so 
high,  and  the  rock  is  $o  steep  that 
a  man  Mithout  a  burthen  cannot 
ascend  but  with  infinite  difiicolty. 

"  Previously  to  passing  the  Stap- 
pcrne  Isles,  we  bad  for  dome  time 
coasted  the  Isle  of  Maso,'  after 
which  no  object  either  to  the  north 
or  west  bounded  the  view  of  that 
magnificent  expanse,  which,  from 
the  eternal  ice  of  the  pole»  laves  the 
extremities  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  The  little  wind  that 
blew  was  often  coatrary  as  well  as 
the  current,  so  that  w«  adranoed  bat 

slowly. 
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slowly,  sometimes  by  dint  of  row- 
ing, soiii»'tiines  by  aid  of  the  sail  $ 
sind  the  first  mile  took  us  seven 
hours,  during  whicii  our  rowers, 
cvc«rcanie  by  fatigue,  often  weni  on 
shore  to  rr^t  thcniselves  On  one 
of  thrsp  oticadons  we  foihnd,  on  a 
rock,  abf^ut  icn  or  litiecn  toises'in 
height,  some  egg^,  shells,  and 
sponges,  ifs  while  as  snow,  and 
more  brittle  than  common  sponges. 
The  rocks  on  a  level  with  the  water 
were  covered  wifh  the  huccinum 
glaciale,  a  shell  rather  larger  than  a 
nut,  and  the  water  was  full  of  plants 
of  a  prodigious  vegetation.  I  think 
the  niost  prevalent  were  the  Jucus 
vesitulosus  inflatus,  aailatus. 

''■The  fair  weather  and  the  calm 
were    favourable  for  usj     for  ibc 
least  wind  in  these  latitudes  occa- 
sions a  heavy  swell ;  and  the  coasts 
pf  Magero  which  were  on  our  right, 
were  for  the  greatest  part  inacces- 
sible.    Yet  the  sea  vras  rough,  and 
we    rocked  continually;    so  that, 
having  watched  the  whole  oi  the 
preceding  night,  in   order  io  ob- 
serve the  remarkable  objects  that 
presented  tbdinsclves  to  our  sight, 
we  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
stealing  approaches  of  sleep.  A  wave 
suddenly  breaking  against  the  boat, 
flew  over  our  heads  and  awoke  us 
in   surprise.      Th6    boatmen    then 
told  us,  in  a  confused  manner,  that 
during  a  long  nap,  we  had  passed 
several  promontories,  and  latterly  a 
small  gulf,  on  the  shores  of  whicii 
were  some  nuts,  and  before  them  a 
rocky  point  nearly  resembling  the 
North  Cape,  but  which  we    still 
saw  to  the  south-west.     It  was  be- 
■    tween  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  the  wind  had  changed 
in  our  ^vour.     The  coast  seemed 
to  retire  towards  the  east,  and  to 
leave  on  that  side  a  more' open  view 
of  the  ocean.    At  last,  a  little  after 
xnidoight^  we  perceived  this  formida- 


ble cap*,  whose  rocks  appeared  to  be 
of  equal  height,  with  an  abrupt  and 
perpendicular  termination.  At  first 
we  steered  for  this  point,  but  find- 
it  perfectly  inaccessible,  and  ihe'sea 
becoming  more. and  more  agitated. 
We  werfe  compelled  to  turn  to  the 
right,  to  get  into  a  creek  on  the 
south.  '  ,    . 

«•  On  this  tack  the  North  Cape 
was  seen  in  all  its  grandeur.  The 
nearest  rocks  appeared  much  higher 
than  those  of  the  point;  and  the 
toul-ensemble  was  more  picturesque 
than  from  any  other  station.  The 
sea,  dashing  against  this  immove- 
able wall,  which  had  braved  its  fury 
from  the  creation,  of  the  world, 
roared  whilst  forming  an  animated 
fringe  of  the  whitest  foam.  A  mid- 
night sun  illuminated  this  spectacle 
not  less'beautiful  than  sublime  j  the 
shadows  which  enveloped  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  rocks  deepened  the 
eflTects  of  their  rude  outlines.  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  height  of 
the  rocks ;  here  every  thing  is  on 
the  grandest  scale,  and  no  familiar 
object  atfords  a  point  of  comparisoi^* 
1  took  many  sketches  of  the  Cape, 
notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the 
boat,  but  we  were  compelled  to  en- 
ter the  creek,  the  only  refuge  left 
to  us  in  this  dreadful  situation. 

''On  landing  and  turning  our 
steps  to  the  west,  we  accidentally 
discovered  a  grotto  formed  in  the 
rocks,  whose  surface  was  polished 
by  the  waves.  Some  inequalities  of  • 
the  rocl^  within  served  us  for 
benches,  a  detnched  stope  as  a 
table,  and  a  spring  of  pure  water 
flowed  at  our  feet;  except  that 
there  was  an  outlet  at  the  bottom, 
through  which  the  sea  might  be 
seen  $  it  was  precisely  the  grotto  of 
the  Encid — 

— — Scopiilis  pendentibua  antram, 
Intus  aquae  dalccs,  vivoque  scdilia  saxo. 

i/  2  '     *'  We 
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"We  bad  kindled  a  fire  with 
some  pieces  of  wood  cast  up  by  the 
waves ;  there  was  not  a  single  tree 
on  the  coast,  and  no  trace  indicated 
the  abode  of  man;  a  knoll  of 
some  hundred  paces  in  circuit,  and 
surrounded  by  vast  hills,  was  the 
only  accessible  pluce. 

"  From  the  top  of  an  eminencci 
towards  the  sea,  we  saw  to  the 
right  an  enormous  mountain,  which 
formed  part  of  the  cape,  raising  its 
barren  mass  to  the  skies;  on  the 
left,  a  tongue  of  land,  surmounted 
by  less  towering  rocks  and  beaten 
by  the  waves,  shuts  up  the  bay  and 
does  not  admit  even  a  glimpse  of- 
the  ocean.  One  of  the  boatmen 
told  p»  that  formerly  th^erc  was  a 
church  here ;  but  I  was  subsequently, 
informed  that  the  last.  fishermen*a 
buU  were  at  this  place. 

"  In  order  to  see  as  much  as  we 
Qould  of  the  interiof  of  the  isle,  w& 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  t,he  great 


mountain,  and  thence  beheld    the 
most  fantastic  scene  that   can    be 
concr-ived.     A  lake    on   the    fore- 
ground is  ^fjLccn  toises  above   tb« 
level  of  the  sea,  and  there  was  ano-> 
ther  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  moun- 
tains which  bordered  on  the  hrst. 
The  view  is  terminated  by    some 
rocky  eminences  covered  with  snour. 
"  At  length,  perdeiving  that  the 
sea  swelled  exceedingly  beyond  the 
cape,   we    hastened  our  departure, 
that,  in  the  event  cf  a  storm,    we 
might    find    a    more    comfortable 
asylum.     At  this  instant,  the   re- 
membrance of  the  long  labours  we 
had  undergone  to  see  some  hideous 
rocks  almost  excited  our  laughter^ 
but,  when  we  considered  the  im- 
mense space  by  which   we  were 
divided   from    the  civilised  world, 
theiatigues  and  still  more  the  ennui 
wa  must  experienpe  before  we  cx>ukl 
^ain  arrive  there,  were  our  mucli 
mp^e  serious  refiections.** 
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*f  npHE  Sandwich  Islands  ssrve 
X  at  present  as  a  resort  for 
ail  ships  going  to  the  north-we^i 
coast  of  America,  as  they  can  refit 
there  and  take  in  provisions.  The 
islands  are  divided  into  two  domi- 
nions, of  which  one,  consisting  o( 
the  islands  of  Otooway,  Origoa,  and 
Tagoore,  is  governed  by  Tamoory : 
end  the  other,  iacluding  ail  the 
islands  to  the  southwa''d,  by  Hama- 
mea^    Hamamfsa  is  said    to    be  a 

firince  of  ability  and  courage.    He 
s  so  much  attac))ed  to  Europeans, 
that  their  ships  enter  his  ports,  not 


only  without  the  Teas't  fear^  bat  with 
a  certainty  of  obtaining,  co  the  best 
t.Tms,  every  thing  the  place  they 
may  anchor  at  is  capable  of  fiirntsL- 
ing.  By  this  conduct,  he  has  uot 
only  obtained  various  articles  of  ne* 
cessity  for  his  subjects,  but  has  even 
formed  an  army,  that  may  be  styled, 
compared  with  others  among  the 
Soutb-Sea  islands,  invincible.  Add 
to  this-,  that  he  has  upwards  of  fifty 
Europeans  in  his  service  j  and  so 
great  a  quantity  of  ^mall  guns,swivek, 
muskets,  and  ammunition,  supplied 
by  th^  ships  of  the  United  Sutet,  that 
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th^*e  articles  in  the  island  of  Owy- 
hee have  greatly  sunk  in  value. 

The  power  of  tbe  kings  i«  un- 
limited. Th^  succession  to  tbe 
throne  is  hereditary,  though  it  i* 
often  disputed  by  the  most  opulent 
grandrcs  of  the  island.  Hamamea 
himself  obtained  his  elevation  by 
violence.  On  the  death  of  the  late 
king  T>  re  boo,  he  contrived  first  to 
divirle  the  dominions  with  the  son 
of  tbe  deceased,  and  afterwards  to 
..feize  upon  the  whole  himself  Next 
to  the  kii»g,  the  greatest  power  on 
the  islands  vests  in  the.  chiefs,  or^ 
grandees,  who  are  called  Nogy  Nooy 
Eiry. 

The  military  force  of  the  country 
consists  of  all  who  arje  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  Every  man  is  brought 
up  to  w.jr  from  hi«»  infancy,  aod  is 
obliged,  if  called  upon,  to  follow  hjs 
chief  #herever  he  may  go  on.  Be- 
sides the  general  army,  Hamamea 
has  a  body-guard,  compqsed  of  the 
best  warriors  on  the  island,  which 
ifc  always  near  his  person.  He  has 
a]so  several  schooners,  from  ten  to 
twenty  tons,  buil;  .  by'  Europeans, 
after  the  plan  of  captain  Vancou- 
ver's, aild  armed  with  swivels.  We 
saw,'  howcv&r,  none  of  these  vessels, 
a^  they  were  all  in  the  expedition 
with  the  king. 

Here,  as  in  the  Marquesas,  force 
reigns  instead  of  laws.  The  king 
may  take  the  life  of  any  ot  his  sub- 
jects at  his  pleasure,  and  the  chicffs 
may  do  the  same  with  tboss  who 
arc  subordinate  to  them.  The 
gratidces  generally  decide  their  own 
quarrels  by  the  strength  of  thrir 
respective  adherents ;  but  if  one  of 
them  should  disobey  the  king,  the 
body-guards  are  immediately  dis- 
patched to  put  him  tq  death,  or  to 
bring  him  alive  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence. Should  it  happen,  that  the 
chief  or  grandee  on  this  occasiop 


conceives  himself  snfhciently  power- 
ful, be  disputes  this  despotic  man-*       ^ 
date,  and  a  war  generally  ensues  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  iiis  rebel- 
lious subject. 

*'  To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  this  people,  I 
shall  ftfrnish  him  with  two  incidents 
that  were  related  to  me  by  Mr. 
Young,  and  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  island  of  Owyhee  since  the 
period  of  hrs  arrival  there.  An 
isliri^ler  was  condemned  to  death 
for  eating  a  cocf»a-nui  during  the 
taboo  One  d  the  Europeans  on 
the  island  hearing  this,  went  to 
the  king,  and  interceded  for  the  life 
of  th.s  man,  representing  that  the 
crime  was  of  too  insignificant  a 
nature  to  deserve  so  severe  a  punish- 
ment. The  king  heard  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  stranger  without  in- 
terrupt ing  him ;  and  when  he  had 
done,  replied,  with  all  imaginable 
coolness,  that;  as  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  tbe  inhabitants 
of  the  two  countries  of  Owvhee  and 
Europe,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
a  difi^erence  also  as  to  crimes  and 
punishments:  and,  without  further 
delay,  the  pbor  culprit  was  deprived 
of  his  life. — The  other  anecdote  is  of 
a  still  more  sanguinary  nature.  The 
king  had  given  to  Mr.  Young  a^ieC0 
of  land,  with  several  people  on  it. 
Of  these,  one  happened  to  have  a 
'quarrel  with  his  wiffej  and,  on  their 
separating;  rather  than,  resign  to  her 
his  child,  a  beautiful  boy,  he  put 
him  to  death.  Mr.  Young.,  hearing 
of  this  cruelly,  immediately  went  to' 
the  kirjg  t(»  demi^nd  justice  on  the 
offender.  But  how  great  was  his  ^ 
aslonisbmerit,*  when  told  by  his 
majesty,  that  the  man  was  not  an 
offender  liable  to  punishment,  since 
by  killing  his  child,  he  had  injured 
no  one  but  himself  I  The  king  how- 
ever addedi  that  Mr.  Young,   as 

master 
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master  of  his  own  people,'  might 
act  respecting  them  in  what  mauner 
he  pleased.  From  these  two  in- 
stilnces  we  may  form  some  judgment 
of  the  morals  of  a  country  where  the 
most  trivial  fault  is  often  punishrd 
with  death,  while  the  blackest  crime 
is  left  unnoticed. 

"    The  .word  taboo  signifies  here,  as 
in  the  Marquesas,  a  sacred  prohibi- 
tion.   The  kin^  may  lay  a  taboo  on 
any  thing  he  pleases ;  and  there  are 
instances  in  which  he  is  obliged  to 
observe  it  himself:  these  are  esta- 
blished by  religion,  and  are  held  by 
bim  in  the  highest  veneration.    Tbe 
principal  taboo,  is  that  called  Maca- 
nity,  which  answers  to  tbe  twelfth 
mouth  of  the  year.     Besides  this, 
there  are  four  taboos  in  every  month, 
the  eleventh  excepted,  which  has  no 
established  taboo.    Of  these  four 
the  first  is  called  Ohiro,  ^nd  takes 
place  on.  the  1st  day  of  the  month ; 
the  second,  Mooharoo,  on  the  12th  ; 
tlie  third,  Orepaioo,  on  the  23d  $ 
and  the  fourth,  Ocane,  On  the  27th. 
Taboo  Ohiro  continues  three  nights 
and  two  days,  and  theotber  three  only 
two  nights  and  a  day.  The  taboo  Ma- 
Cabity  is  not  unlike  to  our  festival  of 
Christmas. .  It  continues  a  whole 
month,   during  which    the    people 
amuse  themselves  with  dance?,  plays, 
andshara-fightsof  every  kind.    The 
klng**must  open  this  festival  where- 
cver  he  is.     On  this  occasion,  his 
majesty  dresses  himself  in  his  rich- 
est cloak  and  helmet,  and  is  paddled 
in  a  canoe  along  the  shore,  fullowed 
sometimes  by  many  of  his  subjects. 
He  embarks  early,  and  must  finish 
his    excursion    at    sun-rise.      The 
strongest   and   nrtost  expert  of  the 
.  warriors  is  chosen  to  receive  him  on 
his  landing.     This  warrior  watches 
the  royal  canoe  along  the  beach  j 
and   as  soon    as   the.   king   lands, 
and  has  thrown  off  his  cloak,  he 
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darts  his  spear  at  him,  from  a  dis« 
tance  of  about  thirty  paoes,  and  tb« 
king  must  either  ca(ch  the  spear  in 
bis  hand,  or  suffer  from  it:  there  is 
no  jesting  in  the  business.  Having 
caught  it,  he  carries  it  under  his 
arm, with  the  sharp  end  downwards, 
into  the  temp\e  or  heavoo.  On  bis 
entrance,  the  assembled  multitude 
begin  their  sham-ligbts,  and  imme- 
diately the  air  is  obscured  by  cloud* 
of  spears,  made  for  tbe  occasioo  With 
blunted  ends.  Hamamea  has  been 
firequently  advised  lo  abolish  this 
ridiculous  ceremony,  in  which  he 
risks  his  life  every  year;  bai  to  no 
effect.  His  answer  always  is,  that 
he  is  as  able  to  catch  a  spear,  as  any 
one  on  the  island  is  to  throw  it  at 
him.  During  the  Macahity,  all 
punishments  are  renxittcd  through- 
out the  country  ;  and  uo  person  can 
leave  the  place  in  which  he  com- 
mences these  holidays,  let  the  affair 
requiring  his  absence  be  ever  so  imr 
portant. 

The  division'  of  time  on  ibe 
Sandwich  Islands  is  this.  A  year  is 
divided  into  twelve  aiontbs,  a 
month  into  thirty  days,  and  a  day 
into  five  parts,  sun -rise,  noon,  sun- 
'  set,  the  time  between  sun-ri«c  ard 
noon,  and  the  time  between  noon 
and  sun-set.  The  year  begins  with 
our  November.  The  first  month  of 
it  is  called  Macareej  the  Bccoiid, 
Caero;  the  third,  Ocaoorooaj  the 
fourth  Onana;  the  fifth,  Oero;  the 
sixth  Oykeekee;  tlie  sevenjb, 
Caona;  the  eighth,  Hoyner6;  the 
ninth,  Oherenahoo  j  the  teoi/)i 
Oherenima  ;  the  eleventh,  Oytooa ; 
the  twelfth,  Macahiiy.  The  dayi 
of  tlie  month  have .  all  differcot 
names,  which  are  lhcs<» :  the  first, 
Oheero  ;  the  second,  Hoacaj  tfac 
third,  Coohahi ;  the  fourth  Toorooa  j 
the  fifth,  Toocoroo}  the  sixth, 
Coopaooj  the  seventh,  Oricoocahc 
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the  eighth*  Orlcooroohaj  the  ninth, 
.Oricoocoroo}  the  tenth,  Oripiob ; 
the  eleventh,  Hoona:  the  twt^ltti), 
Mooharoo;  the  thirteenth,  Ho6a; 
the  fmirteenth,  Oatooa ;  ihe  fif- 
teenth, Hotoo  \  the  sixteenth.  Ma- 
hearona ;  the  sctrntcenth,  Tooroo  ; 
the  eighteentlf,  Roacoocab^;  the 
nineteenth,  Roacoorooha  j  ihe 
twentieth,  Roaopaoo ;  t.^  e  twenty- 
firsr^Orccoocahcj  the  twenty  seond, 
Orecoorooba;  ihe  twrnty-ihird, 
Orepaoo;  the  twenty- fourtli,  Caro- 
coocalie;  the  twenly-filth,  (^iiro- 
coorooha^,  the  twcniy-sixih,  Caro- 
paoo  ;  the  twenty-seventh,  Ocanc; 
the  .  twenly-ei^hlh,  Ronoo;  tlie 
twenty-ninth,  Mowry;  thctbiriieth, 
Omoocoo. 

'^  The  people  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  believe  in  good  and  in  evil 
spirits,  in  the  .resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  a  l)etter  life  in  another 
world.  Their  heavoos  are  crowded 
with  idols,  repref»enting,  as  I  have 
before  described^  the  gods  of  war, 
peace,  joy,  5cc.,  to  some  of  whom 
sacrifices  are  offered  of  fruits,  pigs^ 
and  dogs.  The  human  sacrifice  is 
only  practised  on  prisoners  and  re- 
bellious subjects,  and  is  therefore 
more  a  political  than  a  religious  in- 
stitution, llie  priests  are  brought 
up  to  the  offices  of  religion  from 
their  infancy,,  and  early  learn  by 
heart  what  they  have  to  speak  on 
the  days  of  taboo.  A  particular- 
sect  of  these  priests  pretend  to  have 
the  power  of  killing,  by  means  of 
prayer,  any  person  they  choose. 
They  call  themselves  Coohanaanana, 
and  are  the  greatest  scoundrels 
imaginable.  As  soon  as  their  vile 
praying  against  any  individual  is  in 
agitation,  the  unfortunate  being  is 
sore  to  hear  of  it,  in  some  way  or 
other;  and  so  great  is  the  supersti* 
tion  which  reigns  here,  that,  believ* 
ing  himaelf  the   snre   victim   of 


malice,  he  puts  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence, or  loses  his  sens'^s,  or  withers 
away  til)  he  die:>.  It  is  true,  the  re« 
ligion  of  the  country  pern%its  the  re- 
lations of  the  chiasm  victim  to  hire 
some  one  belonging  to  this  wicked 
fraternity,  to  pray  against  tlitf  mur- 
derer} but  it  never  happened  rhat 
these  counter  prayers  had  the  effect 
of  depriving  any  individual  ,of  the 
sect,  of  either  his  senses  or  hi«  life. 

"  The  ceremony  of  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  of  prisoners  of  war  and  rebels, 
was  differently  rtlatcd  to  me  by  dif- 
ferent persons ;  but  in  'the  main 
pointy  of.  this  horrid  business,  there 
was  but  little  variation  in  the  ac- 
counis.  The  mo.'le  of  death  i» 
strangling.  If  tht  victim  to  be 
sacrificed  is  a  person  of  note,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  his  adherents,  from 
six  to  twenty,  according  to  his  rank, 
must  be  strangled  with  him.  On 
such  occasions  a  particular  platform 
or  place  of  sacrifice  is  erected  in  the 
great  heavoo,  and  is.  almost  entirely 
covered  with  coqoa-nuts,  plantains, 
and  yams.  When  prisoners  are 
sacrificed,  after  being  strangled,  they 
are  singed,  and  then  laid  on  the 
platform,  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  spaces  between,  their  feet  di- 
rected towards  the  idols  represent* 
ing  the  gods  of  war,  before  whom 
these  sacrifices  are  performed.  The 
chief  victim  is  always  placed  in  the 
middle,  and  the  vacancies,  between 
him  and  his  fells w- victims,  are  fill- 
ed np  with  dogs  and  pigs^  well 
roasted  or  baked.  In  this  state 
every  thing  is  left  till  time  shall 
have  wasted  awjy  the  flesh,  when 
the  heads  of  the  sacrificed  are  stuck 
upon  the  rails  that  enclose  the 
heavoos,  and  the  bones  deposited  in 
a  place  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

"  This  account  1  had  from  the 

chief  priest  of  Caracacao  Bay«    Mr, 

Young,  however,  to  whom  I  com-* 

municate4 
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municated  it,  assured  mc,  that  no 
particular  platform  was  ert^cted  for 
the  sacrifice  J  that  the  victims  were 

. .  simply  laid  on  the  ground,  with  the 
face  downward,  thc^r  heads  towards 
the.  idols,  and  their  arms  stretched 
out  on  the  back  of  one  another.  He 
told  me  also,  that  no  singeing  took 
place,  nor -where  there  any  dogs' in 
this  ceremony.  He  confirmed  the 
circumstance  of  the  heads  Of  the 
sacrificed  being  cut  off,  and  fixeci  on 
the  wooden  rails  enclosing  the 
beavoo;  but  said  that  it  commenced 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of 
ten  days,  during  which  the  taboo, 
called  Caiiaca,  prevailed.  He  added 
that  only  the  bones  of  the  arms  and 
legs  were  taken  *away,  to  be  de- 
posited in  a  place  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
-  The  reader  must  judge  for  himself 
respecting  the  contrarieties- in  these 

*two  accounts.  I  can  only  surmise, 
tkat  they  might  be  in  soma  degree 
owing  to  the  imperfect  knowledge 
jny  interpreter  had  of  the  language 
of  the  datives;  and  it  was  by'bim 
that  my  conversation  with  the  priest 

was  carried  on. 

*^  The  funerals  here  vary  accord - 
Ing'to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the 
parties.  1  hr  poor  are  buried  any 
where  alohg  tbi  bench,  after  being 
Wrapt  in  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth, 
ndanufaitured  in  the  islands.  The 
rich  arc  dressed  in  their  best  apparel, 
dfid  put  into  coffins,  which-  are 
placed  in  small  biiililings  or  cemc-  . 
Icrics,  where  tlicy  arepern)iited  to 

*  rot  in  state.  When  the  flesh '  is 
gone,  rtie  bones  are  taken  away,  and 
deposited  elsewhere.  If  the  deceased 
be  a  prrson  of  great  consequence, 
fix  of  his  favourite  servants  must  be' 
put  to  death,  and  buried  with  him. 
On  the,' death  of  the  Wug»  a  scene  of 
borror  takes  place  that  isiiardlycre'* 


dible.  Twelve  men  are  sacrificed; 
and  shortly  after  the  whole  island 
abandons  itself  Ifor  a  month  to  tb^ 
utmost  disorder  and  licentiousDCSS. 
During  this  pferiod,  both  sexes  go 
entirrly  naked,  and  men  cohabit 
^ith  women  without  any  distinc- 
tion: the  woman  who  should  dare 
to  make  resistance  would  be  con- 
sidered as  violating  the  laws  of  the 
country.  The  same  licentiousness 
is  observed  on  the  death  of  a  noble; 
but  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
domains  of  the  deceased,  and  is  of 
a  much  shorter  duration,  not  con- 
tinuing, as  Mr.  Young  informed 
me,  more  than  a  few  days,  though 
attempts  are  made  by  the  youth  of 
the  party  to  prolong  the  period. 
Those  who  are  put  to  death  on  the 
demise  of  the  king,  or  any  great 
personage,  are  such  as  have  offer^ 
themselves  for  the  purpose^  during 
the  life  of  theLr '  master ;  andt^e7 
are  in  consequence  considered  and 
treated  by  him  as  bis  best  friends, 
since  Ihry  have  swoin  to  live  and 
die  \tiih'  him.  When  1  reflect  upon 
the  horrid  nature  of  this  cerenaony, 
I  hardly  know  how  to  credit  its 
existence  amongst  a  race  of  men  so 
mild  a:i4  good  as  these  islanders  in 
gt^rieral*  appear  to  be ;  but  Mr. 
Young,  whose  veracity  I  had  no 
reason  to  doubt,  assured  mc  of  the 
fact.        .         '  '  . 

*'  Their  modes  of  expressing 
mourning  are  by'  scratching  the* 
body,  cutting  oflT  the  hair,  and  pull- 
ing out  the  teeth.  On,  the  death  of 
the  king  every  one  in  his  dominions 
must  pull  out  a  tooth;  and  if  a 
great  man  die,  those  who  were  sub- 
ject to  him  must  do  the  same ;  so 
that,  if  an  iixiividual  should  have 
lost  many  masters,  he  may  at  last 
not  have  a  tot^th  left  in  his  head. 

**Thc  inhabitants  of  the  Sand- 
wich Isles  are  of  a  middle  statune^  * 
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and  of  a  dark  complexion.     In  the 
mfcD,   the  form  of  the  countenance 
varies;    some  have  even  a  perfect 
Kuropean   face.     The   women,   on 
the  coinrary,  nearly  rebcmble  each 
other  5    the  face  in  all  being  round,  . 
the  nose  small  and  flattiHh,  and  the 
eyes  blnck.     The  hair  of  both  sexes 
id  black  and  strong.     The  men  cut 
theirs   in  different  forms 5  but  the 
prevailing  fashion  at  present,  ia  that 
of  a  Roman  helmet.     The  women 
crop   theirs  close,  leaving  a  ridge, 
about  an  inch  and-a-half  long,  stick-< 
ing  up,  and  extending  from  side  to 
side  on  the  forehead.     This  ridge  of 
hair  they  daub  over,  every  afternoon 
with  a  sort  of  pomatum  1  if  I  may 
use  thoiword),  made  of  shells  and 
corals^  to  give  it  a  yellowish  appear- 
ance,     rj^e  men  do  the  same  with 
theirs,  colouring  only  the  hair  which 
forms  the  crest  of  the  helmet.  From  . 
this  practice,  we  were  at  first  led  to 
suppose  the  hair  of  the  head  to  be 
of  two  natural  colours,  for  the  ridge 
and  the  crest  retain  a  portion  of  the 
hue   ihey  acquire  by  the  frequent 
daiibings.    Contrary. to  the  usage  of 
their  neighbours  (ihe  other  islanders 
of  the   South    Sea),    these    people 
neither  paint  the  body  nor  wear  or- 
naments in  the  ears.     They  have^, 
however,  bracelcrs  on  their  arms, 
made  of  bone. 

"The  women  ornament,  their 
heads  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  or 
worsted  threads,  of  different  colours, 
raveled  out  of  European  stuffs. 
They  commonly  wrap  themselves 
in  a  long  piece  of  cloth  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  country  j  and  in  cold 
weather  cover  the  body  with  broad- 
er pieces  of  it,  several  times  doubled. 
The  rich  and  poor  arc  in  commop 
dressed  alike ;  but,  ou  particular 
occasions,  the  rich  put  on'  their 
feather  cloaks^  which  with    their 


helmets  and  fans,  form  a  dress  that 
must  be  admired  every  w^ere. 

"These  people  are  extremely 
fond  of  the  European  dress,  and  re- 
ceive with  pleasiire,  old  shirts* 
jackets  and  trowsers.  We  parted 
here  with  all  our  rags,  in  exchange 
for  provisions  and  other  articles,  of 
which  we  were  in  want. 

*'  They  have  been  described  by 
former  navigators  as  thieves  and 
swindlers  3  1  have,  however,  no- 
thing of  the  kind  to  allege  against 
them.  During  our  stay  in  Caracoa 
Bay,  we  were  surrounded  by  them 
every  day,  audi  did  not  lose  a  single 
thing.  They  are  certainly  very  dif- 
ficult in  bargaining,  and  Ifnow  how 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  whatever 
they  have  to  sell;  and,  if  it  hap-  , 
pcned  that  we  purchased  any  thing 
at  a  dear  rate,  it  was  immediately 
known  to  the  whoic  throng,  and  the 
article  could  not  be  obtained  afiSt' 
wards  cheaper.  They  would  evfen 
let  a  day  or  two  pass,  in  the  hopes 
of  bringing  us  to  their  terms :  but 
aware  of  this,  and'  unbending  a$ 
themselves,  we  generally  obtained 
what  was  wanted  reasonably.  Iron, 
which  was  considered  formerly  as  of 
the  greatest  value  here,  is  now  little 
regarded,  unless  in  bars.  Our  rus^y. 
hoops,  which  were  deemed  so  pre- 
cious on  the  island  of  Noocahiva, 
availed  us  nothing. 

**  The  island  of  Owyhee  has  un- 
dergone, within  the  la^t  ten  years,  a 
very  considerable  change.  .Every 
thing  at  present  is  dear,  on  account 
of  the  many  American  ships,  which,  ^ 
in  navigating  these  seas,  always 
touch  la t  the  Sandwich  islands  for 
refreshments.  In  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth,  the  bay  of  Caracacooa 
has  been  visited  by  no  less  than 
eighteen  different  vessels. 

*•  Theprovisions  I  obtained  for  my 
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ftbip  were  at  the  following  rates  :-r- 
For  four  large  hogs,  I  gave  a  piece 
of  thin  canvass  5  for  three  others, 
a  bar  and  a  half  of  iron ;  for  a  mid- 
dling-sized  one,  two  iron  axes  :  for 
a  small  one,  a  single  iron  axe ;  for  a 
sacking-pig,  a  piece  of  printed  linen, 
measuring  nearly  three  yards,  but 
cut  in  two,  lengthwi.se.'  The  same 
for  ux  or  eight  bunches  of  sweet 
potatoes,  or  a  hundred  weight  of 
yams  j  and,  lastly,  a  small  knife  for 
a  fowl. 

*•  1  cannot  say  that  the  houses  of 
Owyhee  pleased  me  so  much  as  those 
of  Noocahiva,  They  resemble  our 
wooden  barns.  With  this  difforcDce, 
that  the  sides  are  lower,  and  the  roofs 
higher,  in  proportion.  The  flirni- 
ture  of  these  dwellings  consists  of 
mats,  which  are  spread  on  the  floor, 
ana  some  domestic  utensils,  Inade  of 
the  calabash,  or  of  wood,  which  are 
hang  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dif- 
ferent  animals,  which  are  here  the 
constant  companions  of  their  masters. 
The  rich  have  separate  huts,  for  the 
several  purposes  of  sleeping,  cook- 
ing, eating,  &c.,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned before.  They  are  rathrr 
larger  than  the  huts  of  tlie  poor,  and 
have  stone  foundations^  they  are 
also  railed  round  >  but  the  railing  is 
so  bad,  that  dogs  and  swine  can  get 
in  with  rase. 

"  The  food  of  the  islanders  con- 
sists of  pork,  dog*s  flesh,  fish,  fowls, 
cocoa-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  t>ananas, 
larro  root,  yams,  &c.  They  some- 
times eat  their  fish  raw ;  but  they 
bake  almost  every,  thing  else,  their 
fruits  excepted.  I  was  told  that  the 
women  were  forbidden  to  eat  pork, 
(X)coa-nuts,  and  bananas. 

<'   Animals  are  not  slaughtered 
here,  but  stifled,  by  tying  a  strong' 
cord  tight  oyer  the  muzzle.    The 
fljisb   19   afterwards  barbecued    or 


baked,  io  boles  made  io  the^eartb. 
This  method  of  cooking  is  loo  well 
known  *  to  require  explanation.  I 
must  observe,  iiowever,  that  the 
meat  so  dress«'d  was  excellent,  even 
preferable,  I,  thought,  to  ours  by 
roasting. 

'^'  The  nobility  here  are  not  per- 
mitted to  borrow,  or  take  any  fire 
from  one  of  ihe  commonalty ;  but 
must  provide  it  themselves,  or  obtain 
it  from  I  heir  equals.  I  am  not  sure, 
whether  commoners  may -make  use 
of  the  fire  of  the  nobles;  but  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  this  some- 
times happened.  I  was  puzzling 
myself  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 
curious  custom,  'when  an  old  priest 
told  me,  that  the  nobility  were  con- 
sidered as  too  great,  to  use  any  thing 
not  belonging  particularly  to  them- 
selves} which,  if  true,  is  sorely 
ridiculous  enough.* 

*'  The  women  are  forbidden, 
when  in  their  houses,  to  eat  in  com- 
pany wiih  men,  and  even  to  enter 
the  eating-room  duiing  meals.  The 
men,  on  the  contrary,  may  enter 
the  rooms  in  which  the  women  dine, 
but  must  not  partake  of  any  thing. 
When  in  the. fields,  or  at  sea,  both 
sexes  may  eat  together,  and  may  use 
the  same  vessels,  the  calabash  ex- 
cepted, in  which  each  sex  has  iu 
own  tarro  dainty. 

•'  The  inhabitants  of  the  Sand- 
wich Isles  take  salt  with  their  food, 
and  ?rc  excessively  fond  of  salted 
iTieat.  Among  their  articles  of  pro- 
vision, is  one  made  of  tarro-flour 
into  small  balls,  which,  by  being 
put  into  freih  or  salt  water,  is  .con- 
verted into  a  pudding.  It  is  very 
nourishing,  and  will  keep  for  a  long 
time. 

"  The  marriage  tie  is  here,  as  in 

other  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean^ 
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together  as  long  as  they  please,  and 
may,  at  any  time,  separate,  and 
make  choice  of  other  partners.  A 
man  may,  in  reality,  have  as  mariy 
wives  as  he  is  abte  to  maintain  :  in 
general,  however,  the  king  has  three, 
and  the  nobles  two,  while  the  com- 
mon people  content  themselves  with 
one.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
jealousy  would  be  a  feeling  scarcely 
known  to  these  islanders j  whereas, 
in  fact,  it  is  extremely  prevalent; 
though  with  regard  to  their  wives 
they  allow  to  Europeans  great  free- 
dom, which,  as  i  have  before  stated* 
proceeds  from  interest. 

''  The  Sandwich  Islands  are  in- 
habited-by  a  race  of  men  who  are 
not  defident  in  talents.  They  are 
extremely,  attached  to  European 
customs.  Some  speak  English  to- 
lerably well,  and  almost  all  attempt 
to  pronounce  a  few  words  of  the 
language,  however  indifierently  they 
Bciay  succeed ;  as,  for  instance,  Jtypo 
for  a  knife,  how,  lo,  lo,  for  how  do 
.  you  do  ?  and  caheca,  for  a  cabbage. 
They  are  fond  of  travelling  ;  many 
otFered  me  their  services,  and  would 
have  given  all  they  had*  to  have 
been  taken  on  board  as  sailors.  Ships 
•f  the  United  States  often  take  them 
to  sea,  and  find  them  in  a  short 
time  very  useful.    . 

**  1  am  of  opinion  that  these  is- 
lands will  not  long  remain  in  their 
present  barbarous  state.  They  have 
made  great  advances  towards  civi- 
lisation since  the  period  of  their  dis- 
covery, and  especially  during  the 
reign  of  the  present  king.  They 
are  so  situated,  that  With  a  little 
systematic  industry  they  might  soon 
enrich  themselves.  They  produce 
an  abundance  of  timber,  some  of 
vrhicb  is  fit  for  the  construction  of 
small  vessels.  The  8ugar*>cane  also 
thrives  here^  the  cultivation  of 
which  would  alone  yield  a  tolerable 


revenue,  if  sugar  and  ram  were  made 
of  it,  and  the  nnore  so,  as  the  use 
of  these  articles  is  already  known  to 
the  savages  of  the  north- west  coast 
of  America,  and  becomes  daily  of 
more  importance  there.  The  prin- 
cipal  inconvenience  is  the  want  of  a 
good  harbour.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  bays,  which  are 
in  no  respect  worse  than  the  bay  df 
Teneriffe,,  or,  that  o^  the  island  of 
Madeira.  " 

**  The  inhabitants  are  veiy  mge- 
nious  in  fabricating  their  cloth,  at 
well  as  in  colouring  it.  I  wasiastp- 
nished  at  their  skill,  when  1  saw  the 
instruments  by  which  it  was  ef- 
fected. Their  doth  greatly  sur- 
passes that  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Noocahiva;  who,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  part  with  their  most  costly 
things  in  exchange  for  this,  as  it 
would  be  deemed  by  them  excellent 
article. 

"  I  shall  here  introduce  a  brief 
history  of  the  reign  of  the  present 
king,  Hamamea. 

"  On  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
T)rreboo,  great  troubles  ensued  in 
the  island  of  Owyhee,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  his  do>- 
minions  were  divided  between  Ki- 
auva,  his  son,  and  an  ambitious  re- 
lation»  of  the  name  of  Hamamea. 
As  war  still  raged  between  Owyhee 
and  the  islands  to  the  northward  of 
it,  Vaboo,  Moreky,  Renay,  and 
Mov^,  which  had  Haykery  for  their 
king}  Hamamea,  sfter  settling -af- 
fairs at  home,  proceed^,  in  the 
year  1791,  against  thtac  islanda. 
Having  an  army  of  eight  thousand 
men,  and  two  thousand  canoes,  he 
soon  subdued  his  enemy,  so  far  as 
to  take  from  him  all  his  possessions^ 
eiLcept  Vaboo.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing, when  this  conqueror  was  about 
to  terminate,  as  he  supposed,  a  war 
so  successfully  begun^  he  received 
informatioxu 
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information,  that  his  own  dominions 
were  in  danger  from  Kiauva.  This 
unexpected  news  enraged  him  so 
much,  that,  in  his  fury,  he  knocked 
out  several  of  his  own  teeth.  He 
returned  immediately  to  Owyhee ; 
while  H.iykery,  uho  had  retained 
only  the  island  of  Valiuo,  oh  hearing 
that  Move  was  abandoned  by  his 
enemy,  look  possess)- m  again  ot  that, 
and  all  the  otht^r  islands  he  had  lost. 

•'  Hamamea,  landing  in  the  bay 
of  lovvvhy,  found  Kiaava  there, 
who,  not  cxprcting  the  rencounter, 
retired  into  the  interior.  Hamamea 
followed  him.  M^ny  battles  were 
fought,  with  various  success  j  when, 
at  last,  the  conqueror  of  Move  com- 
pletely dcfv^altJ  his  ad\tirsary  by  a 
8trani;em.  He  gave  out  that  he 
was  ^oinj;  to  construct  a  new  heavoo, 
dr  teiuple,  to  his  gods ;  and,  on  that 
account,  ordrred  hostilities  to  be 
suspended.  The  enemy,  believing 
him  sincere,  relaxed  in  his  ope- 
rations, which  Hamamea  observing, 
attacked  him  suddenly  with  all  his 
forces,  and  completely  routed  him. 
Xiauva,  however,  saved  himself  by 
flight ;  but  many  of  his  chiefs  were 
taken  prisoners  apd  sacrificed. 

•'  During  the  tahoo  of  Macahity, 
no  war  could  be  carried  on  3  but  as 
seop  as  it  ceased,  Hamamea,  form- 
ing his  army  into  two.  divisions,  gave 
the  coinmand  of  one  to' his  chief 
■  captain,  Tyana,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  other.  Kiauva,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  been  by  no  meana. 
dilatory.  He'collected  what  forces 
he  could;  and  was  determined  to 
defend  himself  to  the  last.  Nothing, 
however,  could  withstand  the  cou- 
rage and  resolution  of  his  adversary. 
^  Tyana  on  one  side,  and  Hamamea 
on  the  other,  carried  death  and  de- 
struction every  where.  This  un- 
fortunate war  continued  till  the  year 
1793,  Svhen  Kiauva,  dejected  by 
bis  frequent  misfortunes^  and  de- 


serted by  almost  all  bis  chiefs,  deli- 
vered himsfelf  up.to  the  mercy  of  his 
enemy.  His  life,  after  tbat^  was  of 
short  duration.  Hamamea  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  to  Towyhy,  where 
he  was  massacred,  with  nearly  all 
.  his  principal  followers.  On  the 
death  of  this  last  branch  of  .the 
Tyreboo  family,  Hamamea  became 
sovereign  master  of  the  whole  island 
of  Owyhee. 

"  Such  was  the  situatioif  of  affairs 
when  captain  Vancouver  arrived. 
Hearing  of  the  implacability  of  the 
islanders,  he  did .  all  he  could  to 
soften  their  ferocity, and  render  them 
less  savage  J  ancl  he  thought  he  had, 
in  some  degree,  succeeded ;  but,  on 
his  departure,  as  soon  as  this  ships 
were  out  of  sight,  the  monster  Dis- 
cord began  again  to  rear  her  head. 
A  report  was  spread,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  island  of  Move  had 
stolen  some  people  from  Owyhee, 
and  had  sacrificed  them  on  a  certain 
occasion ;  and  the  wrath  of  Ha- 
mamea was  again  kindled,  and  be 
resolved  on  vengeance.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that,  finding  himself  strong 
and  in  condition  for  war,  he  was 
himself  the  author  of  this  report, 
meaning  to  take*  advantage  of  it  to 
conquer  his  neighbours. 

"  Haykery  was,  it  seems,  now 
dead,  and  his  son  and  successor, 
Tryshspoor,  was  quarrelling  with 
the  king  of  Otooway,  his  node, 
who  had  advanced  pretensions  to 
'tlte  dominions  of  his  deceased  bro- 
ther. Hamamea,  hearing  of  these 
dissensions,  ordered  his  warriors  to 
get  rehdy,  and,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  three  brass  cannons,  and 
eight  Europeans  with  muskcts>'  be 
set  out  against  his  enemy,  in  the 
schooner  presented  to  him  by  cs^ 
tain  Van^uver^  which  was  artoed 
with  swivels. 

*'  The  three'  cannon  belonged 

formerly  to  a  schooner  of  the  United 

'  States^ 
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States^ '  called  the  Fair  American^ 
'which  had  been  seized  upon^  in  the 
year.  1791,  by  the  islanders,  and  all 
her  crew  murdered,  except  one,  a 
Ml.  Davig,  who  still  resides  heie, 
and  shares  the  kings  favour  Avith 
Mr,  Young.  The  war,  thus  re- 
newed, was  first  directed  against 
Move ;  hut,  as  neither  that  island 
nor  the  others  had  the  same  mcaps 
of  defending  themselves,  they  were 
in  a  short- time  all  taken,  as  before, 
except  Vahbo,  where  king  Tr) she- 
poor  himself  rjesidcd.  In  tHe  next 
year,*  1 795,  Vahoo  \vas  also  taken  j 
and  in  this  affair,  Hamamea's  chief 
captain,  Tyana,  ignominiously  lost 
his  life,  fighting  against  his  sove- 
reign. The  circumstances  were 
these.  When  Hamamea  set  out  pn 
his  expedition  against  Vahoo,  Tyana 
was  to  proceed  by  sea,  to  join  him 
ift^iih  the. rest  of  the  army ;  instead, 
however,  of  joining  the  king,  he 
went  over  to  the  c;nemy.  Hama- 
iiiea  bad  waited  a  long  lime  for 
tj)e  forces  under  Tyana,  believing 
them  to  be  still  afloat ;  when  he  re- 
ceived information  of  the  treachery 
of  his  favourite.  An  unexpectrd 
circumstance  like  this,  might  have 
overwhelmed  a  common  mind,  but 
it  produced  upon  Hamartiea  a  very 
difi'erent  effect.  This  brave  warrior 
attacked  both  his  enemies  without 
delay,  and,  by  his  courage  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  motions,  vanquished 
them  both.  Mr.  Young  told  me, 
that  he  was  himself  in  thi^  expedi- 
tion, and  saw  Tyana  fall,  pierced  by 
a  spear.  The  body  of  this  rebel, 
and  those  of  many  of  his  associates, 
were  sacrificed  in  tlie  usual  manner, 
and  their  heads  stuck  on  the  pahngs 
of  the  heavoo. 

'*  In  i796Haroamea  was  called 
home  by  the  rebellion  of  TyaTia's 
brother,   JC^amotahy,    and  he   re- 


mained a  whole  year  at  Owyhee } 
but  his  ambitition  would  not  let 
him  rest,  and  he  again  returned  to 
Vahoo,  where  he  is  at  present,  to 
forward  the  ncctssary  preparation* 
for  a  war-  be  had  planned  against 
the  Island 'of  Otooway. 

"  By  Mr.  Young's  account,  the 
forces  of  Hamnmea  consist  now  of  " 
about  seven  thousand  natives  and 
fifty  Europeans.  He  has  kIx  hun- 
dred muskets,  eight  guns,  carrj'ing 
.a  ball  of  four  pounds,  one,  carry- 
ing a  ball  0/  six,  and  five,  carry-  • 
ing  a  ball  of  three  pounds  3  fottf 
swivels,  and  six  small  mortars,  with 
a  suflSciency  of  powder,  shot,  and 
ball. 

"  His  navy  is  as  formidable  as 
his  army.  Exclusive  of  a  great 
number  of  war-canoes,  it  consists 
of  twenty -one  schooners,  from  ten 
.to  twenty  tons,  some  of  which  ar^ 
armed  with  swivels^  and  command- 
ed by  Europeans. 

**  With  such  an  armament,  he 
certainly  would  have  reduced  Otoo- 
way last  spring,  if  a  disease,  as  I 
have-  mentioned  in  nty  narrative, 
had  not  spread  amongst  his  troops, 
and  destroyed  the  flower  of  his  ar- 
my.. When  we  left  the  bay  of 
Caracacoa,  it  was  the  general  opi- 
nion there^  tliat  he  would  postporc 
the  expedition  against  the  island  of  . 
Otooway,  and  return  home;  where 
his  presence  was  very  much  re- 
quired, as  his  long  absence,  with 
the  whole  ,of  the  chiefs,  had  occa- 
sioned such  languor  and  inactivity 
amongst  the  common  peo[>le,  that 
the  produce  of  Ov^yhce  was  not 
half  what  it  used  to  be,  when  the 
tijig  and  Ijis  Nobles  tesidccl  in  it. 
I  am  confiJent,  that  in  taking  his 
chiefs  with  hun  to  the  war,  and 
leaving  Mr.  Young  to  pn  side  over 
the  island  in  his  absence,  Hama- 
mea 
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mea  was  governed  more  by  -  policy 
than  necessity. 

•*  This  Mr.  Yoang  was  formerly 
boatswain  of  a  tnercbaDt- vessel  be- 
longing to  tbc  United  States.  He 
Hays  ot  hinifrif,  that  happening  to 
be  OD  shore  when  his  ship  sailed 
out  of  the  bay,  he  was  detained  on 
tome  false  pretext  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  lie  has  continue«l 
with  them  from  that  time,  which  was 
in  the  year  1791.  He  has  recom- 
mended himself*  successfully  both 
fo  the  people  and  the  king.  The 
latter  he  has  accompanied  in  several 
of  his  wars,  and  appears  to  enjoy 
his  full  confidence.  He  has  also 
Squired  a  handsome  landed  pro- 
perty, and  some  hundreds  of  Spa- 
nish dollars,  the  value  of  which  is 
▼ery  w^ll  known  in  this  island. 

•*  Owyhee  is  the  largest  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  is  temark- 
8b(e  for  containing  one  of  the 
highest  mounfains  in  the  world. 
Mount  Roi.  Considering  the  quan- 
tity of  lava,  and  other  volcanic  sub* 
stances,  that  are  fnund  every  where 
ity  this  island,  it  would  seem  as  if 
it  h»d  formerly  been. subject  to 
eruptions  in  more  places  than  one  5 
though  there  is  only  one  mountain, 
at  present,  called  Tavoorapery^, 
where  thfy  occasionally  happen. 
I  was  told,  indecrd,  that  three  years 
ago  Mount  Mncaoora,  by  a  sudden 
burst,  did  much  mischief,  but  had 
since  that  time  been  perfrctly  quiet. 

•*  Though  the  roast  of  Owyhee 
docs  not  give  to  the  eye  much  pro- 
mise of  abuiidaHce,  except  in  some 
few  scattered  Rpots,  and  is  inhabited 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  fishery, 
and  the^trnde  with  European  ships, 
the  interior  is  very  fertile,  and  fur- 
nishes a  varitty -of  excellent  fruits 
and  vegetables.  What  is  of  still 
greater  importance,   the  island  a- 


.  bounds  also  with  swllie^  tb^  flesh 
of  Which  is  delicious,  and  with 
goats  and  fowls,  which  are  both  de- 
licate and  cheap. 

**  Some  cattle,  which  captain 
Vancouver  left  in  this  island,  have 
very  much  multiplied.  It  is  a  pity 
they  have  been  permitted  to  run 
wild ;  though  this  has  probably 
U'cn  the  cause  of  their  increasing 
so  fast.  It  is  said,  that  some  time 
ago  a  herd  came  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  committed  great 
ravages  in  the  plantations  in  the 
valleys.  A  body  of  armed  men  was 
sent  to  drive  them  away ;  and  in 
effecting  it,  four  lives  were  losf. 
This  determined  the  king  to  breed 
some  of  these  animals  in  a  domes- 
ticated state;  and  I  saw  a  very 
handsome  cow  and  calf,  in  an  en- 
closure set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

"  Before  the  introiluction  of  dif- 
ff^rent  animals  by  £)uropean8,  there 
were  swine  only  on  this  island,  and 
a  small  species  of  rat.  This  last 
animal  is  so  numerous,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  hang  up 
every  thing,  that  it  might  not  bs 
destroyed  by  them.  The  king  has 
lately  received  a  couple  of  horses, 
that  were  brought  out  to  him  by  a 
ship  of  the  United  States,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  he  has  been  promised 
a  stallion  and  a  mare  from  Spanish 
America. 

"  There  are  but  few  species  of 
birds  in  the  island,  and  of  those 
the  fowl  U  the  only  domestic  one. 
The  wild  tribe  consists  of  a  small 
gray  goose  ;  woodcocks  ;  hawks ; 
little  grey  birds,  with  a  bill  like  tba( 
of  our  parrot,  and  red  feathers  un- 
der the  beliy,  of  which  the  most 
beautiful '  cloaks  and  helmets  are 
made ;  two  other  species,  that  re- 
semble our  linnet,  and  some  small 
birds,  of  no  rsTity. 

"The 
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*'  The  coait  of  Owyhee  abocinds 
in  fish,  many  of  which  ar«  proper 
for  salting.  Amongst  the  rest  is 
a  flying-fish,  which  is  caught  in 
considerable  qaantities,  and  is  some- 
times more  than  a  foot  long. 

"  I  am  told,  that  th«.  island  is 
perfectly  free  from  all  sorts  of  ve- 
nomous rcptilfs.  There  is  but  one 
sptrciet)  of  lizard,  which  is  the 
hairy  one  ;  it  lives  about  the  houses^ 
and,  though  very  ugly>  is  highly 
revered  by  the  natives. 

'«  Owyhee  is  divided  into  six 
provinces*  the  first  of  which  is 
called  Con  a  -,  the  second,  Cohola  -, 
-the  third,  Hamacooa;    the  fourth^ 


Aidoos  ;  the  fifth,  PooDa;  and  the 
sixth,  Kau.  They  are  governed  bjr  * 
the  Nooy  Nooy  Eiry,  or  grandees,  , 
of  .the  island.  These  provmces  are 
^again  divided  into  hopooas>  or 
districts  which  are  in  the  disposition 
of  the  second  sort  of  nobility^  called 
Pckynery  Eiry.  The  hopooas,  or 
districts,  are  subdivided  into  ftrms, 
which  are  let  to  dififerent  families 
of  the  commonalty.  These  divisions 
are  very  useful,  in  collecting  the 
revenues,  which  are  paid  by  the 
farmers  to  the  king  and  the  nobi- 
lity, in  animals  of  different  sorts, 
in  cloth,  and  in  red  and  yellow 
feathers. 


History  and  Pbbsbnt  Staie  of  Moz AMBiavB. 
[From  Travbls  by  IL  Salt^  £sa.] 


PRE  VIOUSLY  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East- 
em  sea^.,  the  knowledge  possessed 
in  Europe  respecting  this  coast  was 
extremely  unsatisfactory,  being  al- 
most entirely  drawn  fi'om  the  vague 
accoiints  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  ob- 
scure notice  of  it  in  the  Periplus  of 
the  Erythrean  sea,  a  fart  that  ad- 
pcars  evident  from  a  curious  map, 
now  before  me,  which  is  entirely 
built  on  those  authorities,  and  re- 
tains all  their  errors.  The  Arabs, 
3t  is  certain,  had  for  centuries  be- 
fore been  intimately  conversant  with 
both  their  port^  and  its  value,  having 
established  settlements  on  several 
points  of  the  continent,  and  some 
of  the  islands  adjacent,  that  gave 
them  the  compU^te  command  of  its 
resources  and  its  commerce;  but 
their  accounts  of  it  were  at  that 
time  unknown  in  Europe,*  and  even 
those,  with  which  we  have  sin^e 
become  acquainted,   are   most  of 


Ihem,  like  the  general  mass  of  Ara- 
bian geography,  short,  confused  and 
written  with  a  ^ety  inaccurate  know- 
ledge of  the  actual,  as  well  as  rela- 
tive, positions  of  the  countries  de* 
scribed. 

The  following  early  description 
by  one  of  their  most  celebrated 
writers,  Zannedin  Omar  ibn  1' 
Wardi,  \h  the  most  interesting  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  as  it  has  never 
before  (lo  my  knowledge)  been 
translated,  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
reader.  I  am  enabled  to  give  it 
through  the  kind  assistant  of  a 
friend,  who  made  it  out  from  three 
copies  of  the  '*  Kheridat  al  ajaicb 
wa  feridat  al  goraicb,**  written  by 
the  above  author,  which  I  brought 
over  from  Arabia. 

'•  The  land  of  the  Zinjii  lies  op- 
posite to  that  of  Sind  \  between  the 
two  intervenes  the  breadth  of  the 
Sea  of  Persia.  The  inhabitants  are 
the  blackest  of  the  negro  race  y  they 
worship  idols,  are  brave,  hardy  and 
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£ght  in  battle  riding  on  oxen^  as 
their  country  supplic*  neither  horses, 
mules^  nor  camels.  Mdssouiii  says, 
'  I  have  seen  their  oxen  ktieel  like 
camels  to  be  laden,  and  they  travel 
as  fast  with  their  burthens.*  Th^ir 
habitations  extend  from  the  extre* 
mity  of  the  gulph  (supposed  Gar- 
dafui)  to  the  low  land  of  gold  (So- 
fala  't  il  Dhab.)  This  country  is 
extensive,  and  abounds  in  gold, 
grain,  and  the  treasures  of  nature, 
and  their  towns  are  populous ;  each 
town  lying  adjacedt  tp  the  branch^ 
of  a  river.  Snow  is  not  ki^own 
among'  them,  nor  rain,  which  is 
cominonly  the  case  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  of  the  blacks. 
They  haVe  no  ships,  but  traders 
come  in  vessels  frona  Umroaun,  to 
buy  their  children,  whom  they  sell . 
in  different  countries.  The  Zinji 
are  extremely  numerous,  tbougti 
deficient  in  the  means  of  carrying 
on  war.  It  is  said  that  their^king 
goes  fprth  to  battle  with  three  thou- 
yaud  followers  riding  on  oxen.  The 
Nile  isdivided  above  their  country 
at  the  mountain  of  Muksim.  Most 
of  the  natives  sharpen  thcif  teeth,- 
and  polish  them  to  a  poiiit.  They 
traffic  in  elephnnis'  teeth,  panthers* 
skins  and  silk.  Tfiey  have  islands  in 
the  sea,  from  which  they  collect  cow- 
ries to  adorn  their  persons,  and  they 
use  them  in  traffic  one  with  another 
at  an  established  rate.  Adjoining  to 
these  lies  the  land  of  the  Dum-a- 
dum."  (Here  we  certainly  have  a 
description  of  the  Gaila.)  '  '*  It  is 
situated  on  the  Nile,  bordering  on 
the  Zinji.  The  inhabitants  are  in- 
fidels, and  the  Tartars  among  the 
blacks,  consisiing  of  savage  tribes 
of  freebooters,  who  continually  take 
captive  and  plunder  ever  thing  that 
falls  in  their  way.  In  their  coun- 
try the  river  divides  5  one  branch 
going  towards  £gypt>  and  the  other 


to  the  country  of  the  Zinji.  Sofiala 
't  il  Dhab  adjoins  the  eastern  bor- 
ders of  the  Zinji ;  it  is  an  extensive 
district,  and  mines  of  iron  are  found 
in  it,  which  the  people  of  the  couq- 
try  work  and  sell  to  the  traders  from 
Ind,  who  give  a  high  price  for  it, 
on  account  of  its  being  harder  and 
of, better  temper  than  that  which 
they  obtain  in  their  own  country, 
and  they  purify  it,  and  make  it  into 
steel,  which  admits  of  a  durable 
edge;  the  natiyas  themselves  also 
make  swords  of  it,  and  other  offen- 
sive weapons^  The  roost  remark- 
able produce  of  this  country  is  its 
quantity  of  native  gold  that  is  found, 
in  pieces  of  two  or  three  Meskalla 
weight  j  in  spile  of  which,  the  na- 
tives generally  adorn  their  persona 
with  ornaments  of  brass.*' 

From  this  extract,  it  appears  that 
a  direct  trade  from  India  to  this 
coa«^t  was  very  early  establisl^d,  and 
that  the  former  country  was  sup- 
plied with  iron  from  Sofa  la,  a  cir- 
cumstance somewhat  strange,  but 
by  no  means  incredible,  as  plenty 
of  iron  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  the 
interior  J  and  several  ot  the  northern 
tribes  of  the  Kaffers  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day  known  to  have  considerabla 
skill  in  working  this  metal. 

When  the  Portuguese  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century 
examined  the  coast,  they  found  the 
whole  of  it  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
sessioi^  of  the  Arabs  -,  but  the  ^ms 
of  the  gold  mines,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  the  ports  as  resting  places 
f  )r  the  Indian  trade,  shortly  induced 
tliem  to  drive  out,  or  reduce  to  sub- 
jt'ction,  these  original  settlers.  Their 
superiority  in  arras  enabled  them 
speedily  to  accomplish  this  object. 
In  1505-61  they  gained  by  trea- 
chery, permission  to  establish  the 
Fort ,  of  Sofala  y  about  the .  same 
time  they  conquered  Qoiloa,  and 
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inere  erected  a  fort;  and  in  1508 
(Vide  Marmol,  p.  129,  ch.  xxxvi-) 
citablishcd  the  oqe  I  have  described 
on  the  Island  of  Mosambiquc.  They 
al90  procp*!ded  »  encroach  gradually 
on  the  Maheni<*dan  possessions  in 
the  river  Zambezi,  which  led  to  the 
gold  marts  in  the  interior  -,  and  in  1 
i  569  or  thereabouts,  they  conaplete- 
\y  cleared  that  river  of  the  Arabs, 
oy  putting  to  death,  or,  in  plainer 
terms,  murdering  all  those  that  re- 
inaihcd,  on  an  unproved  charge  of 
having  attempted  to  poison  some 
torluguese  horses  ;  though  ^the  real 
cause  appears  to  have  been,  that, 
as  they  were  proceeding  on  an  in- 
cursion into  the  interior,  they  did 
not  dare  xo  leave  them  behind. 

To  follow  any  European  settlers 
through  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
injustice  by  Which  they  have  esta- 
blished their  foreign  possessions  is 
an  ungrateful  and  disgusting  task. 
It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  pbserve, 
that,  in  the  atrocity  of  the  means 
which  the  Portuguese  used  to  attain 
their  purposes  in  the  East,  ^bey 
'Were  not  behind-hand  with  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  we^t.  Their  success, 
however^  was  by  no  means  paral- 
lel y  the  natives  of  Africa  were  not 
tame  enough,  like  the  feeble  inha- 
bitants of  South  America,  to  crouch 
at  the  feet  of  an  invader,*  or  to  yield 
their  country  without  a  struggle. 
On  the  contrary,  th^y  from  the 
first  undertook,  and  maintained  a 
kind  of  warf^ire,  which,  if  not  al- 
ways successful,  at  least  denerves  to 
be  so  J  they  fought,  and  they  re- 
tired ;  they  left  their  towns  and 
their  plantations  a  prey  to  the  de- 
vastations of  the  foe,  but,  the  in- 
stant he  relaxed  from  pursuit  or 
rested  on  his  arnas,  they  returned 
with  redoubled  vigour  to  the  at- 
tack,, and  mjide  him  pay  dearly  for 
X814. 


his  ravages.  This  prudfent  system  ^ 
of  defence  saved  their  country  from 
being  overwheLned ;  and  thiB  Por- 
tuguese in  repeated  expeditions  to 
get  at  the  mines,  which  formed  the 
main  object  of  their  pursuit,  were 
invariably  foiled. 

"The  most  daring  of  these  attempts 
was  undertaken  at  the  immediate 
command  of  Sebastian  the  First,  in 
1570,  by  Francis  Baretto,  who  for 
this  express  purpose  was  made  Go- 
vernor-Greneral  of  Mbsambique.  In 
the  first  instance  he  fitted  out  from 
Sofala  a  formidable  armament^  with 
the  design  of  penetrating  into  the 
country  of  Chicanga,  and  getting 
possession  of  the  mines  of  Manica, 
in  order  to  reach  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to' pass  through  the 
doii^inions,  and  close  to  the  capital, 
of  the  Quiteve,  or  chief  ruler  of  the 
intervening  districts,  whose  power 
iex tended  in  a  line  across  from  So- 
fala to  the  angle  made  by  the  tura 
of  the  river  Zambezi. 

'*  This  country  is  commonly  called 
Monomotapa,  in  the  -  accounts  of 
which  a  perplexing  obscurity  has 
been  introduced,  by  different  au- 
thors having  confounded  the  names  ' 
of  the  districts  with  the  titles  of  the 
sovereigns,  indiscriminately  'styling 
them  '  Quiteve,*  '  Monomotapa,' 
'  Benemotapa,'  '  Benemotasha/ 
'  Chikanga,*  '  Manika,'  '  Boka- 
ranga,'  and  '  Mokpranga,'  &c.  Hie 
fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  sove- 
reign's title  was  Quiteve,  and  the 
name  of  the  country  Motapa,  to 
which  Mono  has  been  prefixed,  as 
in  Mouocmngi  and  many  other 
names  on  the  coast — that  beyond 
this  lay  a  district  called  Chikanga, 
which  contained  the  mines  of  Ma- 
nica,  and  that  the  other  names  were 
applicable  solely  to.  i)etty  districts  at 
tliat  timcundcr  ihcruleof  ihcQuiteve. 
1^        ^  This 
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*'  This  monarch  immediately  col-  . 
lected  a  force  to  oppose  Baretto*s 
progress  and  to  prevent  his  reacb- 
iag.Chicanga,  lest  the  kin^  of  that 
district,  who  was  his  declared  ene- 
.  my,  should  join  with  the  Portu- 
guese. Having,  ho>yever,  in  tt«o 
or  three  skirmishes  found  the  de- 
cided inlerionry  of  his  troops  he 
adopted  the  wiser  resolution  of  re- 
treating before  the  enemy,  annoy- 
ing him  in  his  march,  and  destroy- 
ing the  plantations  to  prevent  thtir 
affording  sustenance  to  his  pursuers; 
^nd  at  last,  when  the  Portuguese 
approached  his  capital,  the  Quit6ve 
retired  into  a  neighbouring  forest, 
**  abandoning  instead  of  defending," 
fs  the  Portuguese  insist  he  ought  to 
have  done,  *'  the  dwellings  of  his 
people;"  at  the  same  time  his  sub- 
jects, who  knew  the  country  inti- 
mately, cut  off  a  great  number  of 
thv  straggling  soldiers- 

*'  Baretto,  greatly  annoyed  by  this 
conduct,  and  the  total  evacuation  of 
-Zimbaoa,  burnt  it,  and  continued 
his- march  to  Chicanga,  the  king  of 
which  was  at  that  time  a  Mahome- 
dan.  He  received  the  Portuguese 
with  apparent  attention,  as  they  ab- 
stained from  aU  acts  of  hostility  and 
professed  themselves  friends ;  yet, 
•though  he  promised  them  access  to 
his  dominions  for  the  purposes  of 
.trade,  he^at  the  same  time  gave 
them  little  satisf^ioiion  respecting 
the  roiaes,  as  is  evident  from  the 
attempt  to  cover  their  disappoint- 
ment by  the  assertion,  "  that  the 
risk  2nd  labour  attending  the  pro- 
curing and  cleansing  the  gpld  render- 
ed it  unworthy  of  their  notice."  Thus 
baffied  in  their  main  pursuit,  and 
having  lost  a  great  umuber  of  men, 
it  was. time  to  make  thrir  wa}'  back, 
which  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  eftVct  by  patching  up  a  treaty 
with  the  Quilcvc,    in    wkkk  they 


agreed  for  the  future  /•  pay  «  Ti- 
hute  of  two  hundred  fleets  of  dotk 
annually  for  a  passage  through  hit 
dominions.  Such  was  the  end  Of 
what  J.  Dos  Santos  calls  "  the  glo-^ 
rious  expedition  of  the  great  Bk- 
retto,  whose  actions  so  much  excite 
the  envy  of  nations." 

"  The  second  expedition  was  of  a 
similar  description,  bat  still  m6re 
disastrous  irt  its  termination. 

'*  It  was  undertaken  from  the  set- 
tlement at  Seni  on  the  river  Zam- 
l)ezi  against  the  Mongas,  whom  I 
conceive  to  be  tribes  of  the  same 
people  I  have  described  under  the 
name  of  Monjou.  I  am  led  to  this 
conclusion,  not  only  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  names,  but  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  native  language 
given  by  J.  Dos  Santos  to  that  of  the 
Monjou  in  my  vocabulary,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  also  makes  me  in- 
cline to  believe  it  not  improbabfe 
that  the  same  language  may  be 
spoken  throughout  all  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Quit6ve.  The  Moa- 
feas,  after  a  severe  conflict,  tvere  in 
the  first  instance  defeased,  o^Hng  to 
their  reliance  on  the  incintatious  of 
an  old  woman,  pretending  to  thb 
character  of  a  sorceress,  who  led 
them  on  to  the  combat,  and  Vbo  un- 
luckily was  killed  by  ti  ratinon  Ml 
in  the  first  onset,  a  circumstance  sb 
agreeable  to  the  views  of  the  Portu- 
guese general,  that  he  rewarded  Ac 
gnnn'er  with  a  gold  chain  frbm  bit 
own  neck.  The  result  of  this  banil- 
gained  battle  was  a  truce,  by  Wbith 
ihe  Portuguese  were  to  be  allowed 
free  admittance  i^to  the  country. 
This  enabled  them  in  some  degrte 
to  examine  the  interior.  And  fen:  the 
first  time  they  passed  the  foniftt  of 
Lupata,  >^hich  they  foolishly  tftmed 
"  the  spine  of  the  world,^  OU  ac- 
count of  '*  the  Mgh  and  t^rfblto 
rocks' by  which  it  u  envirotied,  ibat 
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eppetr,  as  well  3s  the  trees^  to 
stretch. tbeir  heads  into  the  clouds.*' 
From  this  probably  exaggerated 
description  sprung  that  tormida- 
'  b]e  jchain  of  mountains  which  has 
ever  since  ornamented  the  maps 
of  Eastern  Africa,  furnishing  a 're- 
markable instance  of  the.  ill  etfects 
that  may  arise  from  a  name  origi- 
n#Uy  being  misapplied. 

*'  From  Lupaia  th^.  Portuguese  ^d- 
▼4iiced  eastward,  in  hopfs  of  reach- 
ing the  silver  mines  of  Chicova,  and, 
as  they  confined  themsclVes  during 
this  march  to  the  line  of.  the  river 
Zambezi,  they  met  with  litile oppo- 
sition, the  natives  having,  as  before, 
retired  to  the  woods :  still  all  their 
search  after  the  valuable  commodity 
tliey  looked  for  proved  fruitless,  and 
their  leader  was  at  last,  as  it  is  said, 
ingeniously  outwitted  by  one  of  the 
j^tives,  who  hid  some  silver  in  the 
ground,  and  persuaded  the  Portu- 
guese* it  was  a  mine.  Soon  after- 
tfards,  b^lng  unable  to  maintain  a 
j^rge  force  in  the  country,'  they  re- 
tired to  Seni,  leaving  twp  hundred 
jfien  in  a  new  fort  constructed  at 
T^tie,  with  positive  orders  not  to 
give  up  the  enterprise  until  the 
p^rty  bad  discovered  the  object  of- 
tbeir  research.  AH  trouble,  how- 
erer,  on  this  bead  was  anavailing  $ 
Ipr  the  whole  detachment,  together 
vith  its  unfortunate  leader  Antony 
Cardosa  d'Almey<}a,  Wi^s  drawn  into 
an  an^l^uscade  by  the  natives,  and 
cut  pflf  to  a  man. 

**  Since  thik  period  the  Portuguese 
lii^ve  been  compelled  to  a^t  cbir-fiy 
•n  the  defensive,  and  to  content 
^lemseWes,  like  their  predecessors 
the  Arabs^  with  carrying  on  the 
trade  in  a  more  quiet  way,  keeping 
mp  their  influence  in  the  country  by 
qptting  the  native  powers  io  oppoiii- 
tlea  tp  each  other,  and  confining 


thfmsejves  solely  to  the  coa«t,  and 
the  lin?  of  the  river  Zambezi. 

To  maintain  even  these  they 
have  had  several  severe  struggles, 
particularly  in  the  years  1589  and 
i59*  (Purchas,  Part  II.  p.  1554, 
and  Hist,  de  TEthiopie,  p.  141), 
when  th6y  were  attacked  on  the 
nbrthern  bank  of  the  Zambezi  by 
an  inroad  of  a  wandering  and  fero- 
cious tribe  of  Muzimbas,  who  ap- 
pear at  this  time  to  have  been  pas- 
sing by  on  their  progress  from  the 
south-west.  The  description  which 
is  given  of  this  people  and  .of  many 
of  their  customs,  of  their  activity, 
roving  disposition,  mod<!  of  warfare, 
and  particularly  the  direction  which 
they  subsequentiv  took,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  iney  were  tribes  of 
Galla ;  for  the  last  account  we  have 
of  the  Muzimbas  stiite«i,  that  they 
reached  Quiloa  in  1593,  and  thence 
passed  on  to  Melinda,  where  they 
were  stopped  by  a  tribe  of  natives 
called  Mossequeios,  and  the  first 
we  hear  of  the  Galla  is  at  Paita, 
where  they  were  seen  by  Jerome 
liobo  in  16253  and  it  was  about 
the  same  time  that  they  made  from 
that  point  their  first  inroad  into 
Abyssinia. 

**  Theendeavours  of  the  Portuguese 
to  introduce  the  Catholic  religion 
into  the  country  proved  as  abortive 
a-?  their  schemes  of  conquest  *,  for, 
though,  by  the  d^g-ing  enthusiasm 
of  a  fanatic  named  Peter  Gonsalvo 
deSylva,  they  gained  in  1571  (Vide 
Pory's  Africa,  p.  414)  access  to  the' 
court  of  the  Quiteve,  and  made  an 
iinpres.sion  onthemind6f  that  sove- 
reign, yet  shortly  afterwards  the 
Mahomcdan  traders  gained  the 
ascendancy,  and  De  Sylva  himself 
ffll  A  martyr  to  the  cause  he  had 
espoused.  As  to'ihe  numbers  stated 
to  have  been  baptized,  it  will  be 
found,  I  fear,  that  the  Portuguese 
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priests  too  often  made  nominal  in- 
stead of  real  converts  $  and  that 
their  motives  proceeded  rather  from 
an  idle  vanity  of  extending  the  list 
of  their  proselytes,  than  from  any 
actual  dc^s'ire  to  benefit  the  indivi- 
duals whom  (hey  pretended  to  con- 
vert. 

**  Tb«aborcshorr  account  con tnins 
a  summnry  of  all  that  f  conceive 
material  to  be  known  respecting 
the  establishment  and  progress  of 
these  sr-ttlemrnts;  the  following 
description  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Zambezi,  and  the  Portuguese 
possessions  on  its  banks,  may  not 
unaptly  conclude  this  portion  of  my 
narrative.  Great  part  of  it  is  taken 
from  a  paper  drawn  up  by  a  learned 
Portuguese,  who  within  a  few  years 
visited  the*  country,,  and  the  remain- 
der is  derived  from  information 
given  me  by  the  merchants  at  Mo- 
sambique,  which,  from  its  general 
agreement  with  the  geographical  in- 
formation contained  in  a  valuable 
map  composed  from  the  best  au- 
thorities by  Mons.  D'Anville,  may 
T  think,  in  a  gre.at  degree,  be  de- 
pended upon  for  its  accuracy. 

"  From  the  island  of  Mosambique 
a  vessel  in  favourable  weather  mav 
sail  along  the  coast  to  the  port  of 
Qnilinianci,  at  tbr  mouth  of  the 
Zambezi,  in  three  fx  tour  '^avs. 
l^his  port  is  dangerous  to  app^oacn 
y*ithout  a  pilot,  as  it  can  he  entered 
c»uly  at  high  tide^  during  the  setting 
in  of  the  sea-breeze,  on  account  of 
two  sand  banks  in  front  of  the  an- 
chongft,  which  form  a  double  bar 
and  render  the  navigation  extremely 
bazardou«».  The  anchorage  lies  in 
froiit  of  the  small  tf>wn  of  Quili- 
manci,  which  is  situated  on  the 
msin  Lind  a  few  miles  up  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the.  river,  where  there 
i«  a  d^pot  for  merchandize  and  a 
small  Portuguese  garriso«2  stationed. 


Here  the  vessels  Itfansfer  their  dr-^ 
goes  to  pinnaces,  and  boats  called 
pangayes,  on  account  of  the  river 
being  navigable  only  for  vessels  of  a 
light  draught. 

•*  Alter  sailing  op  the  river  about 
five  leagues,  the  water  becomes 
tresh,  and  the  current  rapid ;  alli- 
gators of  a  large  size  are  frequently 
met  with,  and  the  sea-horse  \a 
found  within  the  limib  of  the  salt 
water.  At  the  distance  of  thirty 
leagues  from  its  mouth,  the  river 
widens  considernbly,  and  another 
branch  strikes  off  mo: e  to  the  soatb- 
ward  called  Lnabo,  whi^h  is  at  pie-' 
sr^nt  little  frequtnted  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  of  its  navigation. 
This  branqh  is  said  toliave  been  for- 
merly more  frequented  than  thd 
Cuama,  (Vide  Purcbas,  Part  II, 
1544,)  but  such  changes  constantly 
occur  IB  riverssubject  to  tropical  rain»w 

*'  From  the  branching  off  of  the 
I'Uabo  to  Sen^  is  about  thirty 
leagues,  makiilg  tl)e  distaiKe  of  that 
place  from  duiHmanci  about  two 
hundred  and  forty -seven  English 
miles,  which  in  the  most  favoorable 
season  may  be  accomplished  in  ten  - 
or  twelve  days.  The  whole  course 
of  this  part  of  the  river  is  much  in* 
tersected  with  islands,  some  of  which 
are  inhabited,  and  some  occasionally 
overflowed  in  the  rainy  season,  by 
which  their  positions  become  chang- 
ed, as  in  the  Ganges,  forming  new 
channels  for  the  direction  of  the 
stream.  The  lefl  bank  is  in  pos* 
session  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
right  is  inhabited  by  independent 
native  tribes. 

'''fieni  is  a  considerable  town  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  con- 
taining altogether  abont  two  thou- 
sand inhabitautSi  It  is  protected  by 
a  strong  fort,  at)d  u  governed  by  at 
commandant,  who  at  present  re- 
ceives his  appointment  direct  from 
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ikc  Portoguese  government.  *  He 
commands  all  the  minor  esiablish- 
racuts  on  the  river,  but  is  himstlf 
subordinate  to  the  Governor  of  Mo- 
safubique. 

*'  The  chief  mart  for  gold  in  the 
interior  Is  at  Manica,  about  twenty 
days  journey  south-west  fibm  Seuil, 
where  an  annual  fair  is  held  to 
which  the  traders  resort  with  their 
merchandize.  The  first  pait  of  their 
journey  lies  through  a  country  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  it  coni- 
prises  districts  in  the  hands  of  na- 
tive tribes,  which  the  tradeis  are 
obliged  to  conciliate  by  frequent 
presents:  a  tribute  also  still  conti- 
nues to  be  paid  to  the  Quiieve  for 
fais  i^ermission  to  carry  on  the  trade ; 
for  whii'h  purpose  an  annual  depu- 
tation is  se.  t  from  Sen^  to  his  capi- 
,  tal»  Zimbaoa,  where  the  tribute  is 
laid  in  great  form  at  the  feet  of  the 
Prince  sitting  in  full  state 

**  Two  di^'erent  methods  of  pre 
curing  the  gold  are  practised  by  the 
'uative« ;  the  tirst  consists  in  dig- 
ging for  the  ore,  which  is  attended 
with  great  labour,  and  at  present 
caid  to  be  seldom  adopted  ;  and  the 
other  in  collecting  from  the  beds  of 
torrents  the  sand  that  contains  the 
gold^  and  seperating  it  by  frequent 
washings :  in  tLe.  latter  way  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  i?lill  annual'y 
accumulated,  though  it  seems  to 
be  rapidly  decreasing,  for  in  1593, 
\  the  Governor  ot  Mosambique, 
George  Meuje?,  collected  for  him- 
self and  the  Viceroy  of  India 
100,000  crusadfSj.and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  one-third  of  this  amount 
is  now  altogether  annually  pro- 
duced. 

*\  The  country  around  Maniea  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  yields  abun- 
dance of  provisions  and  cattle.  It 
18  very  mountainous,,  and  supposed 
IIP  lie  at  a  great  ekvatlon  above  tho 


sen,  the  weather  at  times  being  un- 
usually cold  for  the  latitude  1n 
which  it  is  situated.  Frequent 
,  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  oc- 
'  cur,  which  are  attributed  by  the  • 
Portuguese  to  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  metallic  substaiices  with 
which  the  country  abounds.  The  ' 
trade  is  here  carried  on  by  barter, 
and  the  goods  most  valued  are  Su- 
rat  cloths,  beads,  coarse  silks,  and 
u*on  ;  and  the  returns,  besides  gold, 
consist  of  ivory,  ghee,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  copper. 

*'  From  Sen^  it  is  about  sixty 
leagues  further  up  the  river  to  Tete, 
bt»t  the  navigation  is  much  more 
dai^gerous  and  tedious  tlian  that 
from  Quilimanci  to  Sen^.  About 
halfway  up  is  situated  the  pas^  of 
Lupata,  formed  by  two  impending 
mountains  of,  black  rock,  which 
seem  to  threaten  instant  destruction 
to  the  pas;»ehger,  the  river  in  this 
spot  being  so  narrow  that  a  child 
may  throw  a  stone  from  one  side  to 
the  or  her.  In  the  mid-stream  a 
large  rock  just  rises  above  the  water, 
called  Capucho,  on  which  many 
boats  are  lost,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  current.  The  northern  bank 
and  country  from  SenA  to  Tcte  re- 
mains io  the  natives }  while  the 
Portuguese  assume  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  southern  country,  though 
they  confess  that  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  Lupata  lies  a'  kingdom  cal- 
led Jambara,  abounding  in-  provi- 
.sions  and  yielding  a  great  quantity 
of  ivory,  which  is  governed  by  a 
powerful  sovereign  who  despisfs 
their  authority.  Beyond,  towards 
the  west,  extend  the  dbtricts  of 
Mussangani  and  Tipui,  which  arc, 
in  like  manner^  equally  indepen- 
dent. Close  to  Tipui  are  situated 
the  village  and  fort  of  Tete,  where 
a  depot  is  kept  for  merchandize, 
and  this  is  considered  by  th&lraders 
99  the  beat  regulated  seltlemeut  on 
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the  river.  Here  the  Governor  of 
Seni  generally  resides,  and  the  Por- 
taguese  tfTrilor)*  exists  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  ' 

*'  The  principal  mart  in  the  in- 
terior, frequented  from  this  point, 
is  that  o\  Zumbb,  at  which  place 
the  Poringiie'»e  ^rfe  alIo\s?ed  a  small 
factory  by  the  permission  of  the  na- 
tives. The  journey  to  this  place 
•from  T6te  requires  nearly  a  month 
to  accomplish,  the  first  fifre«  n  dnys 
bping  employed  in  travelling,  by 
land,  t«>  a  plae  named  Chicova,'on 
accoutjt  ot  certain  faSh  iii  the  river 
called  Sacamt>e:.at  Chicova 'it  is 
necessary  to  embark  ai»ain  in  small 
ahallovy  boijt>,  and  in  this  way  to  ' 
proceed  to  the  station  at  Zumbo, 
whence  the  traders  send  out  their 
agents  in  different  directions,  who 
in  return  for  their  goods  bring  back 
gold,  ivory,  and  other  valuable  ar- 
ticles. Oi  the  country  beyond 
Zurobt  no  information  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

"  From  the  foregoing  accounts  it 
will  appear  how  extremely  confined 
the  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese 
has  always  lieeh  respecting  the  in- 
terior, which  saiisfactorily  accounts 
for  the  extraordinary  inaccuracy  of 
jbM  their  write  r^,  and  their  want  of 
agreement,  on  the  subject. 

"  Thr  jurisdiction  of  the  Portu- 
guese, alon^i  t-ecoa^t,  has,  on  the 
contrary,  been  always  extensive; 
in  the  height  of  their  power  it 
reached  from  SocotrcT,  on  the  north, 
to  th'.  Cape  of  de  I'Agoa,  on  the 
south,  comprehending  the  islands 
of  Zanzebar,  Quiloa,  and  other  im- 
portant setil;ments,  which  have 
been  «<inrc  recovered  by  the  Arabs, 
and  are  now  subject  to  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat,  whose  power  and  conse- 
quence have  greatly  increased  of  late 
years,  owing  to  the  protection  and 
^ncoufagement  oi  the  Bombay  go- 


vernment. It  still  extends  fr  in 
Cape  Delgado  on  tbe''uorth,  to  In* 
hambane  on  the  south,  embi-acinj 
an  extent  of  thiVicen  decrees  of 
coast.  The  most  southern  settle- 
ment on  this  line  is  at  Cape  Co- 
rientes,  where  a  small  ion  is  esta- 
blished, which  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  French  in  1800 ;  but 
the  infliience  of  the  Portuguese  with 
the  surroun4ing  natives  soon  com- 
pelled them  to  abandon  it.  lliere 
is  another  small  fort  at  InhambaDe, 
and  both  these  establishments  are 
annexed  to  Sofala,  and  kept  up  for 
the  purpose  ,of  collecting  ivory, 
which  the  neighbouring  forests 
^  abundantly  supply.  Sofala  itself  is 
a  miserable  village  j  but  tlie  coun- 
try around  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
furnishes  considerable  quantities  of 
rice,  oranges,  andr  many  exquisite 
frifits  to  the  inhat)rtants  of  Mosam- 
bique.  These  establishments,  and 
others  of  a  smaller  description  at 
the  mouth  of  tjie  Luabo,  on  the 
Island  of  Fuogo,  at  Angoxo,  an4 
on  the  Ctuerimi:>o  Islands,  are  all 
that  now  remain  of  what  was  once 
proudly  termed  the  Sovereignty  of 
Ea.stern  Africa. 

"  It  appears  evident  from  the 
precedii'g  observations,  th.it  the 
consequence  and  value  of  this  Co- 
lony has  always  been  ^rt-atly  overt 
rated ;  still,  during  the  prosperity 
of  the  Pi Ttu 2 uese  monarchy,  it  was 
of  real  irapo? lance  to  that  nation. 
.  It  furnished  vety  farge  supplies  of 
gold  and  ivory,  and  though  it  never 
returned  much,  if  any  immediate 
profit  to  the  crown,  yet  it  served  to 
enrich  a  great  numl)er ,  of  indivi- 
s  dqals,  whosie  wealth  ultimately  re- 
verted to  the  state.  It  afforded  « 
valuable  place  for  the  Indian  ships 
to  touch  at  in  the  earlier  stages  6f 
navigation,  which-  was  tlien  abso- 
lutely requis^iteji  and  it  supplied  all 
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the  jcastern  and  some  of  the  western 
dominions  of  the  Portuguese  with 
slaves. 

.  '<  Thfre  exists  at  'present  on>y 
the  oere.  shado^v  of  hs  former 
splendour,  which  without  difficulty 
may  be  t»aced  to  the  weak  and  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  mot^ier-counlry, 
the  los?  and  decline  of  her  eastern 
possessions,  and  the  impolitic  man- 
ner in  which  th^  Settlement  itself 
'has  fof  a  long  lime  been  governed  : 
the  two  first  causes  having  most 
materially  affccied  its  trade  and  re- 
lative value ;  and  the  last  having 
-degraded  its  consequence,  broken 
it^connectiods  with  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  and  reduced  it  to  a  state 
scarcely  capable  of  resisting  the  at- 
tacks of  the  undisciplined  barbarians 
in  its  neighbourhood.  A  cursory 
review  of  the  government,  its  popu- 
lation, internal  and  external  con- 
nections, will  clearly  elucidate  this" 
statement.  ' 

"  The  Governor  of  Mosambiqne 
is  assisted  in  his  office  by  a  council, 
consisting  of  fhe  bishop,  the  minis- 
ter, (as  he  is  here  termed)  and  the 
commandant  of  the  troops.  The 
regular  •salaries  of  all  these  persons, 
and  their  subordinate  officers  are 
inconceivably  small.  The  governor 
receives  12,000  real  ci\isades  only, 
or  about  ^750.  ^ttrling  c  the  bi- 
shop 1500  J  the  surgeon-general 
960;  a  captain  720,  and  a  iitute- 
nant  300,  or  the  pitiful  allowance 
of  £*i8.-5J.  per  annum.  One  sim- 
ple fact  will  shew  the  perfect  in- 
adequacy of  these  salaries  to  the 
proper  maintenance  of  such  officers: 
the  goveinor*s  rook  gets  at  this 
time  fifty  dollars  per  month  for 
"wageSj  besides  his  provisions  and  a 
bottle  of  wine  per  day,  which,  as 
may  be  observed,  is  more  than  tre- 
ble the  pay  of  a  captain.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  too  frequent  practice 


of  tolerating  certain  abuses,  such 
as  selling  the  inferior  commands,, 
of  keeping/a  nominal  instead  of  an 
effective  force,  .and  in  fact  of  ^iok- 
i;ig  at  every  species  of  injustice. 

*'  Even  with  men  of*  high  feeling 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  a  sys- 
tetu  of  this  nature  might  have  had' 
no  small  influence  on  their  integri-. 
ty  5  wha^  then  could  be  expected, 
when  we  regard  the  description  of 
persons  usually  sent  out   to  these 
settlements  ?  With  the  exception  of 
the  goi^emor  and  his  staff,  the  rest 
have   been    mostly   culprits    exiled 
for  transgression ;  the  place  being 
so  unhealthy,  and  bearing  so  indiffe- 
rent fl  .character,  that  very  few  peo- 
ple of  re^^pectability  would  volun-    ^ 
tecr  their   services.     To  maintain    ? 
themselves  when   they  arrive,  they  : 
are  obliged  to  enter  into  specula-  : 
lions  wifh  the  native  traders  and 
planters,    who«e  chief  employment  ' 
consisting  in  the  nefarious  traffic  of    • 
dealing  in  slaves,,  renders  them  not 
very  ^rupulous  about  the  means  of 
qbtaining  wealth. 

"  The  great  encoiirgemeiit  given ' 
to  this  trade,  which  con'rtitutcs  one 
of  the  principal  piirquisites  of  the  * 
goverr^or,  hasaUo  contributed  greai- 
\y  to  the  degradation  of  -the  Set- 
tlement, fronr  its  having  rendered 
the  planters  vicious,  indolent,  and 
careless  of  improving  their  pro- 
pert>^  Had  a  more  enlightened 
pill  icy  been  pursued,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  'the  land  more  closely 
attended  to,  the  propiietors  might 
have  now  seen  prosperous^  villages 
rising  round  them,  inhabited  by  « 
free  settlers,  arid  have  possessed  an  ■ 
export  of  cotton,  indigo,  sug.^r,  and 
other  valuable  commodities,  instead 
©(•being  surrounded  by  wretched 
assemblages  of  slave-huts,  woods  of 
coQoa-nut  trees,  and  uo]profitable 
plantations  of  maaipca* 
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"  The  Cvo  distinct  classes  above- 
nirntioned,  consisting  of  European 
Portuguese,  and  ef  native  planters 
descended  from  tlje  old  settlers, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  five  hun- 
dred with  their  families.  Next  to 
these  may  be  enumcfrated  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Arab  settlers 
and  the  Banians;  the  former  are 
mostly  engaged  in  a  sea-faring  life; 
and  the  latter  are  in  general  petty 
traders,  or  mean  artizans :  both  to- 

f  ether  may  Amount  to  about  eight 
undred  in  number.  The  remain- 
der of  the  population,  consisting  of 
free  blacks,  and  native  soldiers 
whom  I  have  before  dcscrib<?d,  may, 
]Q  addition,  amount  to  about  one 
thousand  five  .hundred.  The  ne- 
cessity of  employing  the  latter 
arose  from  the  small  degree  of  re- 
liance to  be  placed  on  the  services 
of  Europeans,  whose  free  mode  of 
living  and  debauchery  soon  render 
them  in  this  climate  Incapable  of 
active  exertion.  It  is  evep  said, 
that  not  more  than  seven  soldiers 
out  of  a  hundred  survive  after  a  ser- 
vice of  five  years  ;  and  that  nearfy 
the  sarpe  proportion  holds  good 
with  respect  to  the  civilians,  who 
go  out  to  the  colony  from  Kurope. 

-"  It  may  be'ea«»ily  conceived  how 
inadequate  such  a  promiscuous  po- 
pulation roust  be^  to  the  improve- 
ment, or  even  defence  of  the  set- 
tlement. As  to  the  ncighboming 
tribes  ^before  described,  which 'ac- 
knowledge the  Portuguese  jurisdic-, 
tion,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  add  more  to  its  safety  or  its 
danger.  In  fact,  as  the  Portuguese 
themselves  confess,  it  is  only  on  the' 
ignorance  of  their  eiieniics  ih^t  they 
rely  for  security,  and  upon  this  no 
gre;it  depctidance  is  to  be  placed, 
J  or  the  Arab  traders,  whom  I  met 
V  irh  at  Mocha,  seemed  to  me  pretty 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  true 


IBtate  of  affairs  at  Mosambiqne,  ao^ 
one  of  them,  named  Hadjee  Silee^ 
even  declared  *'  it  was  so  miserably 
weak  that,  with  a  hundred  stoat 
Arabian  soldiers,  he  would  disposr 
sess  tlie  Portuguese  of  the  colony  " 
I  tried  to  convince  him  that  the  si- 
tuation of  things  would  be  vefy  dif- 
ferent under  the  new  governor; 
but  he  shook  his  head  and  persisted 
in  bis  opinion,  observing  that  "  it 
was  too  far  gone  to  be  reclaimed." 

'*The  external  connections  of  this 
colony  were  unfortunate!)  atthistime 
as  discouraging  as  its  internal  rela- 
tions. The  war  with  France  ha4 
been  already  productive  of  the  moftt 
disastrous  consequences-  L^  i8o8j» 
a  French  privateer  took  pmsesrioo 
of  one  of  the  adjaamt  islands,  at 
the  season  when  the  coasting  vessds 
come  up  from  Qttilimanci  aud  So- 
fala,  and  captuied  almost  every 
Portugue^ie  boa(  employed  in  the 
trade,  which  proved  a  serious  loss 
in  a  country  where  wood  is  scarce, 
and  where, the  industry  requisite  ta 
remedy  such  a  disaster  is  wanting. 
Tiiis  kind  of  warfare  would  proba- 
bly have  been  continued  durin^sub- 
sequent  years  had  it  not  been  for 
the.  conquest  of  the  Isles  of  France 
and  the  protect i on •  thereby  afforded 
by  BritisI)  cruistrs. 

"  Another  encniy  about  the  same 
time  also  made  its  appearance  on 
the  side  of  Madagascar,  which, 
though  deficietu  in  the  means  of* 
equally  anuoving  thiB  settlement^ 
had  notwithstanding  done  it  con- 
siderable n)ischief.  This  foe  con- 
sisted of  a  nation  of  pirates  on  the 
north-east  point  of  Madagascar,  cal- 
led by  the  Portuguese  Sekelaves, 
bi\t  whose  real  name  I  have  reason 
to  believe  is  Marati,  which  for  manj 
years  back  has  been  known  to.  in- 
fest the  Comoro  Islands.  The  fol- 
lowing accoGint  by  Captain  Thom- 
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fmson,  extracted  from  his  journal, 
gives  a  very  investing  and  forcible 
description  of  the  melancholy  situa- 
tion to  which  their  incursions  have 
reduced  the  wretched  Johannesc. 

"'June,  1809,  The  people  of 
Johanna  are  the  most  courteous  and 
inoffensive  I  haye  ever  met  with, 
jtendering  every' assistance  to  str  n- 
gers,  and  with  the  greatest  fidelity 
and  honesty  executing  any  commis- 
sions intrusted  to  their  care.  They 
have  lately  been  -  much  reduced  by 
jtbe  natives  of  Madagascar,  who 
annually  invade  the  island  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  slaves,  which 
they  sell  to  the  French.  The  other 
islands,  (Comoro,  Mob  ilia  and  Ma- 
yotta,  are  marly  depopulated  from 
the  attacks  of  these  marauders,  and 
al.  this  tiiDc  Johanna  from  twelve 
towns  IS  reduced  to  two.  These 
pirates  come  over  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  south-west  monsoon,  build 
huts  round  the  towns,  which  are 
wall  d,  and  remain  blockadirtg  them 
until  the  latter  end  of  the  north- 
east monsoon,  which  occupies  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  months,  as  thfey  never 
attempt  the  passage  but  with  a  fair 
wind. 

5'  I  have  seen  one  of  their  ca- 
poes,  which  was  about  forty- five 
ftet  long  by  ten  or  twelve  broad, 
ingeniously  put  together  upon  a 
construction  sery  similar  to  that  of 
a  whale-boat,  and  joined  by  wooden 
pegs  driven  into  both  edges  of  the 
plankf.  The  plan  adopted  by  this 
people  is  to  send  every  fifth  yeAr 
upwards  of  one  hundred  canons, 
with  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  men 
in  each,  armed  with  muskets,  while 
during  the  other  four,  years,  they 
^^ispatch  not  more  than  thirty,  on 
-account  of  the  want  of  provisions 
they  might  experience,  and'  with  a 
view  to  leave  time  for  the  planta- 
tions to  be  restored  to  their  usually 


flourishing  condidoa.  The  ktng 
told  me  that  during  the  siege  last 
year  nearly  two  hundred  womea 
and  children  died  fi-om  hunger,  ow- 
ing to  their  not  daring  to  go  outside 
the  walls' for  provisions,  and  that 
many  of  the  women  actually  ett 
their  own  children. 

"  '  The  town  of  Johanna,  called 
Sultan's  Town,  has,  in  different 
parts  of  its  walls  and  in  a  fort  on 
the  hill  close  behind  it,  upwards  of 
fifty  guns  mounted,  though  in  a 
wretched  state.  The  king  keeps  la 
his  possession  papers  from  Admiral 
Renter  and  Blanket,'  r^uesting 
captains  of  ships  of  war  to  assist 
them  with  powder  and  arms.  Their 
chief  reliance  for  a  supply  of  theie 
articles  is  on  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Bombay,  who  last  year 
sent  them  in  an  Arab  boat  40  half- 
barrels  of  powder,  Sojnuskets,  and 
one  iron  six  pounder,  1500  flints, 
and  2000  musket-balls.  A  French 
cruiser  unfortunately  fell  in  with 
this  boat,  and  plundered  it  of  every 
thing,  except  rhc  muskets  and  siJC 
half-barrels'  ^  powder.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  whole  of  these  ,. 
islands  will  in  a  few  years  become 
desolate,  unless  they  receive  more 
effectual  assistance.  It  deserves  par- 
ticular notice,  that,  though  this  peo- 
ple has  been  plundered  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  cattle  by  these  savage 
enemies,  who  destroyed  those  for 
which  they  had  themselves  no  occa- 
sion, they  nevertheless  keep  the  few 
which  remain  for  the  use  of  the 
Bast  India  Company*s  ships,  never 
killing  any  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, it  being  ex^essly  prohibited 
by  the  king,  who  looks  up  to  the 
company  as  his  only  friends." 

"  The  facts  above  mentioned  ap- 
pear to  me  to  constitute  strong 
grounds  for  an  appeal  to  the  gene- 
rosity, I  had  almost  said  justice,  of 
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the  English  nation/  and  I  cannot 
help  expressing  a  sanguine  Lope 
that  the  cause  of  the  poor  Johan- 
iicse  may  not  be  much  longer  neg- 
Jccted  ,  for  while  we  are  in  posses 
sion  oi  the  Isles  of  France  and  ihc 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  expedi- 
tions of  their  cruel  enemy  might,  I 
conceive,  be  rt-adily  put  a  stop  to. 

*f  Enco.rai^^esl  by  their  success 
against  the  Johannese,  the  Marati 
last  ye^r  actually  venturt^d  across 
the  channel  and  took  possession  of 
•ne  of  the  islands  of  Queriroho, 
destroyed  the  houses,  burnt  the 
cocoa-nut  grov.es  aid  plantations, 
And  killed  eviry  inhabitant  that  fell 
into  their  power.  Their  force  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  about  oqe 
thousand  canoes,  (which  number, 
kowevei-,  is  probably  exaggerated,) 
each  containing  about  thirty  armed 
men. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  terrible 
than  the  character  which  is  attri- 
buted to  these  marauders.  They 
carry  crc'.ses  like  the  Malays,  from 
vhom  possibly  they  may  be  de- 
scended, and  exhibit  in  their  attacks 
a  degree  of  ferocity  that  can  scarcely 
be  exceeded.  Their  enmity  is  not 
peculiarly  directed  against  the  Por- 
tuguese, for  their  naaxim  is  univer- 
sal warfare.  A  French  ship  in  1807 
was  cut  off  by  them,  on  her  pas- 
sage to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  not, 
a  single  person  escaped  from  their 
barbarity.  A  medical  man  of  some 
distinction  with  his  son  from  Mo- 
san^i/ique  fell  victims  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

*/  Notwithstanding  the  success 
they  met  w^iih  on  their  expedition 
/  tp  the  Querimbos,  yet  they  did  not 
quit  the  coist  without  suffering  for 
their  tcm*-riiy.  Tlie  inadequate  pro- 
vision made  for  their  voyage,  and 
their  want  of  skill  in  navigation  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  nundbcrs^  and 


the  small -poi(  which  they  caught  09 
the  coast  became  aUo  a  just  in^ni* 
ment  of  retribution,  leaving  scarcely 
half  of  them  to  return  to  their  chief 
at  Madagascar.  Yet  this  event,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  did  not 
discourage  ihem.  and  they  conti- 
nued to  threaten  a  repetition  of  their 
vtsit;  being  daring  enough  to  de- 
clare that  the  island  of  Mozambique 
itself  should  be  the  next  point  of 
attack.  Information  of  this  was 
obtained  from  four  prisoners  taken  ^ 
by  a  Portuguese  brig  of  war,  after 
an  engageineni  with  six  of  their  ca- 
noes, in  which  the  Maiati  fought 
wiih  such  desperation  ^lat  these 
four  only  were  captured  alive.  The 
fort  of  Mosaijibique  is  too  strong  I 
conceive  to  fear  tlie  assaults  of  snch 
an  undisciplined  rabble,  but  on  any 
other  part  of  the  coast  they  might 
occasion  infinite  mischief. 

'*  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
by  the  English  has  been  anpther  se- 
vere blow  to  the  trade  of  Mosam- 
bique.  The  who'e  supply  of  the 
Cape,  of  the  Isles  of  France  and 
of  Batavia  was  formerly  derived 
from  these  settlements,  and  many 
of  the  Indian  ports  afforded  a  ready 
sale  for  cargoes  of  this  description ; 
besides  a  very  considerable  number 
of' these  unfortunate  creatures  was 
carried  over  by  American,  and  some- 
times, even  latterly,  by  English 
ships  under  Araeiican  colours,  into 
our  West  India  possessions.  The 
whole  of  these  sources  are  now  cut 
off  by  tire  strict  adherence  of  our 
cruisers  in  this  quarter  to  the  subse- 
quent laws  of  the  abolition. 

**  Nothing  therefore  remains  to 
Mosambique  except  the  limited 
trade  with  India  and  the  Brazils; 
the  former  is  still  lucrative  :  ivory, 
gold,  and  slaves  always  find  a  ready 
market  at  Goa^  Diu,  and  Demaun, 
and  four  or  five  vessels  annually 
/    pomo 
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iduce.  The  trade  to  the  West  is 
chiefly  confinrd  to  slavAs,  which  are 
carried  as  well  to  the  Spanish  as  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  in  return  nothing  but  spe-  , 
cie  IS  received. 

".  The  minnber  of  slave*  annually 
exported  from  Mosambique  is  said 
to  amount  to  more  than  4000.  The 
duty  on  earh  of  these  is  sixteen  and  a 
half  crusades  i  the  Portuguese  trad- 
ers for  a  long  time  were  charged 
only  eight,  but  they  are  now  oblig- 
ed to  pay  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
foreign  trad**r.     All  other  exports 
•re  ext^mpt  from  dutv.    The  duty 
on  imports  is  charged ^U  the  folio w- 
J owing  pr  portions :  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  is  imposed  on  all  the  specie 
brought  inlo  the  country,  one  per* 
cent,  of  which  goes  to  the  gener^ 
revenue,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
governor.  Other  imports  pay  twenty  ' 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  which  may 
be  addrd  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
custom-house  chargrs,    forty    dol- 
lars for   pilotage,    and  the  main- 
tenance ot  two  custO!D-houue  offi- 
cers op  board  each  ship  trading  in  the 
port,  to  whom  it  is  usual  to  pay  be- 
tides  one  and  a  half  crusade  per  day. 
These  charges,  w-ith  fees  to  secre- 
taries, *&c.  may  be  computed  alto- 
gether to  amount  to  twenty-five  per 
cent. 

"  The  few  following  remarRs  on 
the  trade,  which  may  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
though  not  a  very  favourible  esti- 
mate of  the  commerce  of  Mosam- 
bique,  will  conclude  my  account  of 
'  this  settlement. 

••  By  the  advice  of  one  of  the 
principal  merchants,  Captain  Wea- 
ihcrbead  opened  a  store  soon  after 
his  arrival,  and  landed  samples  of 
))is  goods,  consisting  of  iron  bafs, 
gqnpowder^  pistols^  blunderbusses^ 


bard-ware,  broad  cloths^   muslins. 
Cape  wine  and  brandy,  and  some 
small    bottles    of  scented    waten. 
The  government  bought  the  whole 
of  the  two  first  articles,  (the  foraoer 
at  three  dollars  and  a  half  per  arob 
of  32lbs.  English,  and  tlie  latter  at 
thirty.five  Spanish  dollars  per  bar- 
rel) ;  the  rest  opihe  articles,  except 
the  Cape  wine,  brandy,  and  broad 
cloths,  met  with  a  very  slack  sale, 
which  Captain  Weatberbead  in  a 
great  measure  attributed  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  annual  flert  for  India 
having    taken    place,    which    had 
drained  the  traders  of  the  greater 
part    of  their  ready   money.      He  ♦ 
seenicd  notwithstanding  to  epter- 
tain  the  opinion  that  a  small  cargo 
might  be  disposed  of  to  good  ad- 
vantage  in  the  months  of  April, 
May  ai>d  June  3  and  in  his  Journal 
l)e  remarks:    "  the  articles  roost 
suitable  woulfl  be  iron  in' bars,  lead, 
powder,  shot,  iron -hoops,  outlery, 
^stationary,  prints  and   framed  pic- 
tures, a  small  quantity  of  household 
furniture,    printed   cottons  for  so- 
pha<«,  silk  and  cotton  stockings  for 
ladies  and   gentlemen,    shoes  and 
boots,  waistcoat-pieces  ^  different 
pnttrrns,  light  plain  muslins,  bine 
cloth,  coarse  and  fine,  a  few  tele- 
scopes, some  salt  butter,  hams  and 
cheese,  and  in  short  a  little  of  every 
article  necessary  for  comfort  in  use 
among  the  Portuguese. 

"  I'he  price 'of  goods  for  expor- 
tation appeared  to  be  very  exorbi- 
tant. The  merchants  demanded  for 
their  ivory  from  twenty-six  to  thirty- 
two  dollais  the  arob,  which  on  a 
rough  calculation  made  xht  price  of 
the  first  quality  amount  lo  £24, 
and  the  second  to  21  155.  per 
hundred.  Cdlumho  root  was-  four 
dollars  per  cwt.  and  gol.t  dust  about 
.£3.55.  theoMice  avoirdupois.  A 
considerable  number  of  an  Arabian 
brec4  of  asses  is  reared  at  Mosam- 
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biqoe  for  exportation,  which  thrives 
remarkablj  well ;  these  animals  are 
generally  sent  as  presents  to  the 
Brazils^  but  when  sold  they  fetch  a 
bigh  price. 

*•  The  exchange  at  Mosatnbique 
is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  current 
Taloe  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  which 
fluctuates  from  three  to  four  per 
cent,  according  to  ^he  state  of  the 
markets. 

'*The  articles  required  by  our 
ships  were  found  in  ai)undance,  and 
to  be  bought  at  a  moderare  rate: 
bullocks,  in  good  order,  were  to  be 
had  for  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars; 
pigs  for  eight  dol)ai*s  the  arob; 
goats  for  five  dollars  each/  and' 
fowls  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar 
the  dozen.  A  number  of  Guinea 
fowls  were  also  brought  to  the  ship 
*  ibr  sale,  and  they  proved  excelleiif 
stock.  Three  species  of  this  bird 
are  common  at  Mosambiqiie;  the 
Kumida  meleagns.  mitrata,  and 
cristata  ;  the  last  is  a  most  beautiful 
bird,  being  more  variegated  In  the 
plamage  than  the  others,  and  hav- 
ing a  black  crest  of  feathers  on  its 
head,  from  which  it  derives  its  spe- 
cific name.  Sheep  appeared  to  be 
scarce,  and  were  charged  ten  and 


fifteen  dollars  each.  Water  was  ftir« 
nished  at  one  hundred  gallons  per 
dollar,  and  fire- wood  of  a  superior 
quality,  which  answered  also  en- 
treniely  well  for  dunnage,  was  de- 
livered on  board  the  ship  at  eight 
dollars  the  boat-load.  Ifis  majesty's 
ships  were  supplied  with  water  gra- 
tis, out  of  tanks  constructed  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  and  situated  on 
the  south  end  of  the  island,  belong- 
ing to  the  government. 

**  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  dur- 
ing our  Slay  varied  from  86*  to  89% 
and  then^eather  wa^  uniformly  fine. 

"September  the  14th  and  15th 
were  engaged  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  ow departure;  and  on  the 
last  day  tlieloveriior  ^ent  me  a  bul- 
lock, three  Uozen  fouls,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit  as  a  parting  pre- 
sent. On  my  taking  leave  a^er- 
wards,  which  I  did  with  some  re- 
gret occasioned  by  his  friendly  treat- 
ment, he  gave  me  an  official  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Islands  of 
Cape  Delgado,  to  secure  us  a  good 
reception  should  we  by  chance  find 
occasion  to  touch  at  any  of  the  pos- 
sessions under  his  command  :  oa 
the  16th  wc  departe4  for  the  Red 
S§a." 
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"  /^N  the  13th,  Mr.  Pearce  re- 

yj  turnedfroroChelicut,  charg- 
ed with  many  kind  expressions  of 
friendship  from  the  Ras.  Another 
messenger  soon  afterwards  arrived 
with  a  mule  richly  caparisoned,  sent 
by  the  Ras,  as  a  present,  for  my  own 
riding  J  and  by  the  same  convey- 
ance an  order  was  forwarded  to  the 


Arista,  at  Gibba,  to'  provide  a  cow 
daily  for  the  consumption  of  oar 
party,  and  afford  us  every  other  ac- 
commodation we  might  stand  in 
need  of.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
J  4th,  Ay  to  Debtb  and  Chelika, 
tiavea  came  up  with  the  greater 
part  of  our  baggage  ^  and,  on  iha 
i5tb^  we  proc^^  in  a  body  to» 
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HTSrdi  Chelicut,  which  place  the 
Ras  had  appointed  for  the  reception 
of  the  mission. 

"  Before  I  left  England  I  had 
prepared  a  suitable  dress  for  the 
occasion,  the  most  importatit  arti* 
cle  of  which  was  a  dark  red  velvet 
pelisse,  bordered  with  fbr,  which 
being  folded  round  the  body,  served 
to  conceal  the  vehi  of  the  dress  and 
to  give  that  kind  of  appearance 
which  I  knew  the  Abyssinians 
would  look  up  to  with  respect;  for, 
as  to  the  common  European  cos- 
tume, I .  had  formerly  obsei^ed  that 
it  tended  to  excite  a  species  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  that  occasionally 
became  trery  unpleasant  in  its  ef- 
fects. The  rest  of  our  party  were 
clbthed  also  as  neatly  as  possible^ 
for' the  purpose  of  making,  on  our 
first  visit,  a  favourable  impression. 
The  country  from  Gibba  was  very 
hilly,  and  the  road,  for  a  consi- 
derable distance,  lay  along  the  edge 
of  a  steep  precipice,  from  which 
extended,  on  our  right,  a  fine  view 
of  the  adjacent  country.  The  de- 
scent  from  these  heights  conducted 
us  into  the  rich  and  fertile  plain  of 
Gamb61a,  and  on  the  left ^ood  the 
bill  and  town  of  Moculla,  one  df 
the  favourite  residences  of  the  Has 
which  I  had  f  )rinerly  visited  in  his 
company.  Since  that  time,  bow- 
ever,  the  church,  which  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  one  of  the 
larger  views  which  I  pubfished,  had 
been  burnt  to  the  ground  by  light- 
ning, and  another  constructed  in  its 
place,  with  a  circular  dome  resem- 
bling that  of  a  mosque,  by  no-means 
so  well  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  landscape.  The  mules  having^ 
been  refreshed  during  our  stay  at 
Gibba  carried  us  briskly  forward, 
^nd,  ^t  ten  o*clock,  we  gained  the 
iummit  of  a  hill  overlooking  th&. 
vale  of  Cbelicut. 


^'  Here  we  waited,  by  ^ppoiot- 
nient,   for  a  deputation   from  the   * 
Ras,  and,  in   a   short  time    after- 
wards,   two  horsemen    uens  seen 
gallc^ing  up  the  plain  with  a  large 
troop  of  armed  attendants.  On  their 
approach   we  descended   into   the 
valley,   and  were  met  b     the  two 
chiefs,  Shalaka   Selass6  and  Ayto 
Shiho,  who,  in  honour  of  the  mis- 
sion,  dismounted  from  their  honei^ 
and  uncovered  themselves  to   the 
waist  as  they  came  up  to  pay  thdr 
compliments.    The  number  of  at« 
tendants  increased  every  moment  as 
we  advanced  to  Chelicut,  and,  be- 
fore we  reached  the  gateway  of  the 
Rass*s  mansion,  we  found  tome  d]f« 
ficnlty  in   making  our  way.     At 
length,  with  a  great  bustle  'and  a 
confused  clamour,  which,  on  such 
occasions,  is  reckoned  honourable  to 
the  guests,  we  were  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  Ras.    All  tbd 
chiefs  who  were  present  stood  up 
uncovered  on  our  entrance.     The 
old  man  himself,  who  was  seated 
on  his  conchj  rose  up  with  eager- 
ness to  receive  me,  like  a  roan  sud- 
denly meeting    with  a    long    lost 
friend,  and,  when  I  made  my  sa- 
lutation, joy  seemed  to  glisten  in 
his  eyes,   while  he  welcomed  me 
with  an  honest  warnith  and  cordia- 
lity  that  nothing  but  genuine  and 
undisguised  feeling  could  inspire. 
A  seat  was  immediately  pointed  out 
for  me  on  his  left  hand,  which  is 
Considered -as  the  secopd  place  of 
distinction ;    the  one  on  his  right 
hand  being  occupied  by   Kasiroaj 
Yasous,  a  brother  of  the  reigning 
emperor.    This  prince  was  fairer 
than  the  generality  of  his  countnr- 
men,  the  features  of  his  face  were 
very  regular  and  handsome,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  exttemdy  courteous 
in  his  manners.    The  Ras  himself 
did  not  icejQ  to  have  been  mvuch  al- 
tered 
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lered  during  mj  alMence,  and  the 
'  pleasure  which  he  avidemly  mani- 
fested at  our  meeting  was  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  to  the  whole  of  our 
party.  He  inquired  with  great 
tnxiety  respecting  my  healthy  and 
dadared,  that  he  had  always  felt 
a  kind  of  presentiment  that  he 
iliould  see  me  once  again  before  he 
died.  After  a  few  more  compli- 
ments^  cuatomary  on  a  first  meet- 
ings had  beeb  interchanged,  a  re- 
past wat  set  -before  us,  which  had 
^een  prepared  for  the  occasion ;  and 
^ve  were  then  conducted  to  a  house 
itted  up  for  my  reception,  which 
had  for  some  time  before  been  in- 
habited by  Mr.  J^earce»  and  posses- 
sed better  accommodations  than. are 
geaerally  to  be  met  with  in  an 
Abyssinian  habitation.  Here,  feel- 
ing oursMves  perfectly  at  home,  we 
tnjoyed  a  degree  of  comf<Mt  whicn 
the  fatigues  of  our  journey  had  not 
permitted  wt,  for  some  time  before, 
to -partake  of:  Ay  to  Debib  stiU 
continuing  to  attend  me  for  the 
puiposeof  common ieating  my  wishes 
to  the  Has,  and  every  other  atten- 
tion being  enjoined  to  be  paid-  me, 
that  was  shewn  to  the  Ras  himself. 
In  the  coni^e  of  our  journey  to 
Chclicut  I  had  partly  ascertained, 
in  converBatk>n  with  Mr.  Pearce  and 
Debib,  the  impracticability  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Gondar,  as  I  had  pro- 
posed,, on  account  of  the  distracted 
stale  of  the  interior  provinces,  and 
the  enndity  subsisting 'between  Ras 
iP^elled  SeTa6s6  and  a  chief  named 
CkUxo,  who  at  this  time  held  the 
.command  of  some  o(  the  most  im- 
portant districts  eastward  of  the 
r^yer  Tcazze.  In  a  conference  which 
I  had  with  the  fias  on  the  i6ith  of 
'March,  when  a  long  discussion 
•t|M)k  place  relative  to  the  subject  of 
Wtj  roissioi^  the  drfficolties  above 
litDtiafBed  were  act  ooly  strengl^r 


confirmed  by  him,  but  hB  also  as^ 
sured  me,  that  it  was  al^lutel/ 
impossible  for  me  to  attempt  such  ^ 
journey,  unless  I  could  watt  till  af- 
ter the  rainy  reason,  in  October,  ba4 
subsicled,  at  which  time,  it  was  bU 
own  intention  to  march  with  aa 
army  to  Crondar;  for  that,  if  I  were 
to  venture  unprotected  on  $uch  rn 
expe.ition,  the  enmity  which Gusa 
bore  him  would  occasion  my  cer- 
tain detention,  and,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, my  destruction.  I  own>  that  I 
felt  inclined  to  hare  braved  even 
these  hazards  J  but,  on  pressing  the 
point,  I  ascertained  that  the  Ra% 
was  resolved  not  to  permit  it,  and  I 
knew  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend 
against.his  autliority.  I  was  there- 
fore reluctantly  conapelled  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  visiting  Gondar}  for, 
with  respect  to  waiting  till  after  the 
rains,  it  wa«  entir^y  out  of  my 
power,  on  account  of  the  expeiu^ 
which  would  have  attended  the  de- 
tention of  the  Mariiih ;  for,  unfor- 
tunately, I  was  positively  enjoiaed 
by  roy  ord/f rs  to  return  in  that  ves- 
sel. 

"  Under  these  eircumstance*  1 9cas 
under  the  disagteeable  necessity,  i^ 
compliance  with  my  instructions, 
of  delivering  over  bis  majesty^  let- 
ter and  presents,  designed  for  tiic 
Emperor,  to  the  Ras.  Accordingly, 
ihis  was  ca^rried  into  execudon,  and 
the  whole  of  the  following  week  was 
employed  in. armnging  the  presenu 
and  preaentjfig  them  at  the  court. 
The  painted  gjass  window,  the  <pic- 
tur«  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  a 
handsome  marble  table,  all  of  wbtck 
fortunately  arrived  without  accident, 
gave  particular  delight;  and  iJKf 
were  sent  immediafely  to  be  plapcA 
in  the  church  at  Chelicutj  where  I 
attended  with  the  &as  to  fee  them 
advantftgeoualy^  arranged.  The  ta- 
bic was  converted  into  «  cpmoui- 
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nton  table,  the  picture  8u<ipended 
above  it  by  >^ay  of  an  altar-piece, 
and  the  glass  >xrindow  put  Tn  a  situa- 
tion where  it  t)roduced  a  remarkably 
l^easing^  though  not  a  very  bril- 
liant effect,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  church,  which 
would  not  admit  of  its  being  ox- 
posed  to  the  broad  day-light. 

'*  While  this  was  parsing,  Mr. 
Scarce,  at  the  Ras's  desire,  played 
on  a  hand  organ,  which  had  some 
time  before  been  sent  as  a  present 
from  Captain  Rudland,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  instrument  was 
consicfcrably  out  of  tunc,  yet,  I  con- ' 
fess,  that,  from  an  association  of 
ideas,  I  neverlistenedio  dny  thing 
like  music  with  more  delight. 

**  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey 
aa  adequate  idea  of  the  admiratign, 
which  the  Ras  and  his  principal 
chiefs  expressed,  on  beholding  these 
splendid  presents.  The  former  would 
often  sit  for  minutes,  absorbed  iu 
Hi  lent  reflection,  and  then  break  out 
with  the  exclamatioa  "  ct:Sub*,  et- 
zub*,"  wonderful!  wonderful!  like 
B  man  bewildered  with  the  fresh 
ideas  that  were  rushing  upon  his 
mind,  from  having  witnessed  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  could  have 
given  no  previous  credit.  After  a 
short  time,  an  appropriate  prayer 
was  recited  by  the  high-priest,  in 
which  the  English  name  was  fre- 
quently introduced,  and,  on  leav- 
ing the  church,  an  order  was  given 
b)r  the  Ras,  that  a  prayer  should  be 
offered  up  weekly,  for  the  health  of 
lits  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  The  effftrt  produced  by  the  pre- 
sents on  the  minds  of  all  classes  be- 
«ame  very  apparent.  The  purity  of 
dur  religion  ceased  to  be  question-' 
6fL^  our  motives  for  visiting  the 
country  were  no  longer  doubted, 
a»d  qiur  importance,  iti  consQquence, 


so  highly  rated,  that  the  kiAg*s  br»- 
ther  shortly  after  visited  me,  with 
the  view  of  securing  my  intereac 
should  any  change  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  government ;  a  cir- 
cumstance at  this  time  expected  bjr 
fnany  personi,  on  account  of  th« 
differences  existing  between  Guxo 
and  the  Ras.  I  uniformly  rejected, 
of  course,  all  intfrference  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  the  country, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to.  me  the  pro* 
per  course  to  be  pursued,  consulted 
on  all  such  occasions  confidential!/ 
with  the  Ras. 

*'  It  would  appear,  that,  om. 
my  former  jqjuraey  I  had  enter- 
tained an  erroneous  opinion  re^ 
specting  the  character  of  the  Ras» 
^,  at  that  time,  I  conceived  that  he 
owed  his  elevation  more  '  to  bit 
6unning  than  to  his  strength  of  cha- 
racter.* In  this  I  was  undoubtedly 
mistaken ;  since  he  is  distingulshdl 
still  more  for  his  intrepidity  krA 
firmness  than  by  the  policy  with 
which  he  has  uniformly  ruled  the 
country  under  his  command  5  hav<» 
ing  been  successfully  engaged  Vk 
upward*  of  forty  battles,  and  hav- 
ing evinced  on  these  occasions  eveh 
too  great  a  disregard  of  his  own  per- 
sonal safety  in  action. 

*'  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Brace's  ar- 
rival in  the  country,  in  1770,  Rat 
Welled  Sela8s6  was  a  young  man  of 
some  consequence  about  the  courts 
so  that,  considering  him  at  that 
time  to  have  been  three  or  four  and 
twenty,  his  age  must,  at  the  period 
of  my  last  visit  to  the  country,  have 
amounted  to  at>oot  sixty  four.;  % 
point  somewhlit  difficult  of  proof 
from  the  extreme  delicacy  which 
existed  of  making  any  inquiries  of 
this  description  artiopg  hi"*  followers. 
The  first  sittiation  he  held  of  .^ny 
importance,  and  which  undoubtedly 
led  to  hiir  greatness^  was  that  of 
Balgudde, 
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Balgadda^  or  protector  of  the  salt 
.  caravaqs,  which  come  up  from  the 
plains  of  Assa  Darwa ;  an  office  al- 
wajrs  cooferring  considerable  conse- 
quence on  its  possessor^  owing  to 
his  being  entitled  to  a  duty  on  every 
load  of  salt  imported  into  the  coun- 
try, and  from  the  power  which  it 
gives  him  df  withholding  this  vety 
necessary  article  of  consumption  as 
well  as  of  barter,  from  the  interior 
prorinces.  This  situation  he  re- 
ceWed  during  the  short  government 
of  his  father,  Kefla  Yasous,  over 
the  province  of  Tigr6.  On  the  re- 
ti^m  of  Ras  Michael  to  the  com- 
maod  he  fled  to  the  fastnesses  bor- 
dering on  the  salt-plain,  where  he 
reooainecl,  carrying  on  a  predatory 
warfare  until  the  death  of  '  the  old 
lion,'  as  the  former  is  emphatically 
styled  in  the  country. 

"  During  this  period,  while  Ras 
Michael  was  seeking  his  life,  he 
challenged  any  two  cliiefs  in  the 
army  opposed  to  him  to  fight  on 
horseback ;  and,  two  men  of  dis- 
tinguished bravery  having  been  made 
choice  of  for  the  purpose,  he  went 
down  into  the  plain  to  meet  them, 
and  killed  both  with  his  own  hand; 
possessing,  notwithstanding  his 
small  and  delicate  form,  such  pecu- 
liar skill  in  the  management  of  two 
spears  on  horseback,  that  it  was 
said  in  the  country  to  be  unequalled. 
This  unexampled  exploit  raised  his 
^character  as  a  warrior  to  the  highest 
pitch ;  and  the'  particulars  of  the 
combat  still  continue  to  form  a  fa- 
vourite topic  of  conversation  among 
his  followers. 

'*  On  the  succession  of  Degus- 
mati  Gabriel  to  the  command  of  the 
province  of  Tigre,  Welled  Selasse 
was  induced  by  many  ipsidious  pro- 
mises hefd  out  to  him,  to  return  to 
Adowa,  where,  in  spite  of  the  most 
Bolcoui  protestations  to  the  contrary^ 


he  was  thrown  into  irons,  TM 
day  on  which  this  occurrence  took 
pl:ice,  he  has  since^with  a  sort  o£ 
religious  superstition,  considered  as 
the  most  unfortunate  in  his  life.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  remain  in 
confinement ;  for,  by  the  conniv- 
ance of  his  keeper,  Gueta  Samuel, 
he  shortly  after  made  his  escape  and 
retired  to  the  country  of  the  Galla, 
who  on  this  occasion  recxrived  hioi 
with  open  arms. 

'•The  death  of  Dejua  Gabriel 
soon  followed,  when  be  return/^ 
once  again  to  Enderta,  and. being 
joined  by  some  of  bis  friends,  made 
himself  master  of  that  province, 
and  in  the  following  year  entered 
Tigre }  wl^re,  having  in  several 
battler  overcome  Guebra  Mascal, 
he  raised  himself  to  the  high  situa- 
tion of  Governor  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces eastward  of  Tacazze.  Once 
possessed  of  this  high  power,  he 
successively  espoused  the  claims  of 
Ay  to  Solomon,  the  son  of  Teda 
Haimanot  and  of  Tecla-  Georgis, 
his  brother,  whom,  in  spite  of  the 
combined  forces  of  the  chiefs  of 
Amhara,  he  carried  to  Qondar  and 
placed  on  the  throne,  being  in  re- 
turn con  firmed,  by  both  these  £m-» 
perors,  in  the  high  posts  of  Ras  and 
Betwudet  of  the  empire,  which  last 
office  appears  to  be  somewhat  ana* 
l(»gous  to  that  which  Pharaoh  con- 
ferred upon  Joseph,  when  he  set 
him  '  over  his  house.* 

•'  These  respective  monarchs, 
however,  not  being  long  able  to  re- 
tain the  sovereignty  (as  I  have  re- 
lated more  particularly  in  my  for- 
mer journal),  the  crown  fell,  ac- 
cording to  the  preponderance  of  the 
different  provinces,  intoother  hands, 
until  it  was  at  length  agreed  by  Ras 
Welled  Selass6  and  Guxo,  Governor 
of  Gojam,  (who  succeeded  to  the 
power  of  Fasil)  diat  Ayto  Egwala 
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Sion,  son'  of  Ischias,  sbopld  be 
placed  on  the  throne.  Some  reli- 
gious disputes  having  subsequently 
arisen  between  these  powerful  chief- 
tains^ it  had  occasioned  a  rupture, 
whichj  since  my  return,,  has  again 
tbrowji  the  country  into  a  civil  war : 
tjie  Emptror,  in  the  mean  time, 
remaiuiDg  neglected  at  Gondar, 
with  a  very  small  tetinue  of  ser- 
vants^ and  an  income  by  no  means 
adequate  to^  the  support  of  his  dig- 
nity ;  so  that^  as  he  possesses  nei-' 
ther  wealth,  power,  nor  influence 
in  the  state,  royalty  may  be  consi- 
dered, for  a  time,  almost  edipsed 
in  the  country. 

•'  Tbe  duties  of  the  Ras's  situa- 
tion, who  may  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  rUler,  are  extremely 
arduous,  some  notion  of  which 
may  be  formed  by  a  reference 
to  the  map,  where  the  extent  of 
tjbe  x:ountry  under  what  may  be 
called  '  his  persotial  jurisdiction,' 
is  marked  out.  Tl^rooghout  this 
extensive  district,  all  crimes,  dif- 
ferences and  disputes,  of  however 
important  or  trifling  a  nature,  are 
ultimately  referred  to  his  determina- 
tion, all  rights  of  inheritance  are 
tiecided  according  to  his  will,-  and 
most  wars  are  carried  on  by  him- 
self in  person.  To  rule  a  savage 
people  of  so  many  diflerent  disposi- 
tions, manners,  and  usages  as  the 
Abyssinians,  requires  a  hrmncss  of 
mind,' and  a  vigour  of  constitution, 
rarely  united  in  the  same  individual 
at  his  advanced  ag^  j  yet,  whenever 
I  have  seen  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  power,  he  has  shewn  a  vivacity 
of  expression,  a  quickness  of  com* 
prehension,  and  a  sort  of  cora- 
xnanding  energy,'  that  over-awed 
all  who  approached  himi  During 
bf^  continuance'  in  power,  he  has 
made  it  his  uniform  practice  to  trclt 
the  different  attempts  at. rebellion 
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with  perfect  indifference  5  so  that 
when  those  concerned  in  such  con- 
spiracies have,  in  their  own  imagi- 
nation, brought  affairs  to  a  crisis, 
he  has  constantly  expressed  con- 
tempt, rather  than  alarm  at  their 
machinations. 

'*  After  a  second  attempt  against 
his  life  by  the  same  persons,  he  has 
been  repeatedly  known  to  pardon, 
and  even  to  permit  the  partites  con- 
victed to  attend  about  his  court, 
priding  himself  particularly  on  hav- 
ing never  been  giiilty  of  the  crael- 
ties  of  Ras  Michael,  and  being  led 
witl)  reluctance  to  the  condemnation 
of  a  common  culprit;  while  no 
possible  provocation  can  induce  him 
'to  cu\  off*  a  limb,  put  out  the 
eyes,'  or  commit  any  other  of  tbe 
atrocious  acts  which  stained  the 
character  of  that  extraordinary 
leader.  His  common  mode  of  pu-^ 
nishing  those  who  conspire  against 
him,  is,  by  taking  away  their  dis- 
tricts j  for,  as  I  have  heard  hiin 
ofte'h  declare,  '  men  are  only  smicy 
when  their  stomachs  arQ  full/  a 
saying  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
Abyssinians,  \vho,  when  ruled  with 
a  hand  of  power,  make  admirable ' 
subjects;  but  when  lefl  to  their 
own  wills,  become  intolerably  pre- 
sumptuous and  /overbearing, ' 

"  During  the  tifree  weeks  that 
we  stayed  at  Chelicut,  I  generally 
spent  a  great  part  of  each  day  with 
Ras,  being  allowed  frte  access  to 
his  presence,  through  a  private  door 
communicating  between  the  gardens 
of  our  respective  habitations.  On 
thesp  occasions  I  generally  found 
him  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  or  in  receiving  chieftains 
and  ladies  of  consequence,  who' 
came  from  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  pajr  their  duty;  and  when 
otherwise  unemployed,  invariably 
oecupied  ip  playing;   at    chess,    a* 
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game  to  i^hich  he  appeared  gdratly 
devoted.  I  onderstood,  indeed,  that 
ne  surer  method  could  be  practised 
for  attaining  his  favour,  than  that 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this 
game^  and  when  playing  with  him, 
ingeniously  to  contrive  that  he  should 
never  be  the  loser.  Ay  to  Debib, 
who  stood  high  in  his  favour^  was 
particularly  well  skilled  in  this 
game.  In  addition,  he  had  acquired, 
by  playing  with  Mr.  Pcarce,  a  per- 
feet  knowledge  of  the  game  of 
drafts. 

"  During  this  time  our  party  re- 
ceived daily  invitations  to  the  Ras*s 
eirening  repasts,  and  at  such  times, 
in  the  presence  of  bis  chiefs,  he  al- 
ways paid  us  distinguished  atten- 
tipn»  constantly  exhibiting,  to 
ttieir  no  small  admiratioiv  the  pis- 
tols, spear,  knife,  and  other  pre- 
sents which  h6  had  received  from 
England ;  and  the  converse  lion  ge- 
nerally turning  on  subjects  in  which 
"wc  were  principally  concerned.  At 
these  meetings,  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary attention  to  decorum  appeared 
to  be  kept  up,  and  a  much  less 
qu»tity  of  matz,  than  usual,  was 
drank,  owing  to  the  continuance 
of  Lent,  a  fast  which  is  hrre  ob- 
served^ agreeably  to  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  primitive  Christfans, 
for  fifty-two  days.  Though  every 
kind  of  flesh  was  excluded  during 
this  period,  yet  the  table  was  plen- 
tifully servtd  with^  wheaien  bretid, 
,£sh,  dressed  in  different  modes,  and 
othw  warm  dishes,  made  of  various 
grains,  mixed  up  with  a  most  im* 
zi^ixieTate  quantity  of  garlic,  which, 
nevertheless,  the  guesti  seemed  to. 
devour  with  a  keen  and  ravenous 
appetite.  This  last  circumstance 
cottld  not  excite  much  astonish- 
ineiit,  when  it  was  considered  that 
th^s  unconscionably  long  fast  had 
already  lasted  upwards  of  a  moiilh. 


and  that  the  Abyssinians,  during  if* 
continuance,  never,  touch  a  m«trsel 
of  food  till  »fter  sunset,  so  that 
many  of  the  stoutest,  at  this  jime, 
began  to  look  pallid,  and  to  f'xpress 
an  nnxrous  de'^ire  for  its  conclusiow. 

•*  I  have  before  omitted  to  men- 
tion, that  at  the  commencement  of 
Lent,  I  he  priest  Guebra  Mariam, 
who  attended  us  from  Massowa, 
^ad  proved  of  great  service,  owing 
fo  his  having  kindly  absolved  the 
whole  c»f  our  party  iVom  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  it,  a  privilege  which 
it  appears  the  priests  of  the  country 
are  entitled  to  grant  to  all  persons 
engaged  in  trai'clling,  or  similar 
pursuits.  Some  little  difficulty  had 
been  experienced  in  persuading 
Ayio  Debib  to  accept  this  indul- 
grt)cc ;  but,  after  seeing  us  eat 
meat  for  a  few  days,  his  inclinatio;i 
got  the  bei  ter  of  his  scruples,  though 
1  subsequently  observed,  that  Lc 
was  rather  ashamed  of  having  com- 
plied with  oiir  solicitations,  wbeu 
any  person  of  rank  sjwke  to  him  on 
the  subject;  and  I  believe  that  the 
circumstance  was  carefully  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Ras. 

"  Several  of  the  prmcipal  chief- 
tains in  the  country  at  this  timr 
visited  me,  particularly  PalamhaiU'f 
Toclu,  Ay  to  Guebra  Amlac,  aott 
Shum  Michael  of  Temben,  which 
latter'  appeared  likely  to  possca* 
great  weight  in  the  country,  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  occurring  to 
the  Ras.  As  all  these  chit-fi  ha  J 
sent  nie  presents  of  cattle  on  my  ar- 
rival, 1  feft  It  necessary  to  bestow 
upon  them  some  trifling  gifts  in  rr- 
turn,  with  which  they  seemed  bigit- 
ly  gratified.  The  Prince,  Ktsis^aj 
Yasous,  was  also  constant  in  his 
\isJt9,  whom  I  fountl  to.bc  very  su- 
perior in  accomplishments  to  mwt 
of  the  young  men  in  the  coantrv« 
as  he  both  read  aod  wrote  th&Grcr 
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%rUh  unusual  facility.  The  young 
hien  attending;  hino,  who  were  all 
natives  of  Gondar,  appeared  like- 
wise to  be  more  careful  fii  their 
dress,  and  more  polibht^d  la  their 
mHnncrs,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Tigr6 ;  and  i.idcc^  I  have  reason  to 
believr,  tliat,  in  genera^  the  latter 
pre  much  ruder  in  thrir  habits,  and 
fiercer  in  dh^posttlon  ihan  the  peor 
pie  of  Ambara. 

•'  The  Ras's  wife,  Ozoro  Mant- 
"Wab;  whom  1  have  before  tnen* 
tioned  as  the  sister  of  ific  Emparor, 

'  but  did  tiot,  ou  any  occasion*,  make 
her  appearance  in  public ;  but  she 
iTcquently  sent  us  complimentary 
luessage-s  and  presents  ot  bread  and 
noaiz,  besides  various  dishes,  drest 
in  a  superior  style  of  cookery,  from 
Iter  own  table^  I  wa^  given  \o  un- 
Uerstaud  by  Mr.  Pearce,  as  well 
ad  his  ^ife,  vtrbo  Was  a  great  favour- 
ite of  this  hldy,  that  she  made  fre«- 
qoent  enquiries  respecting  the  £n- 
f;K8h,  and  often  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  converse  with  me :  but  the 
«x.treme  jealousy  entertained  by  the 
lias  on  these  points,  rendered  such 
a  meeting  impracticable.  She  after- 
wards, bt)wcver,  itigeniously  con- 
frived  to  afford  me  an  opportunity 
pi  soring  her  person,  ori  my  return 
oDe  day  from  visiting  the  Ras,  who 
was  then  busily  engaged  with  some 
of  his  chiefs :  her  form,  though 
soaail,  was  very  elegant,  her  fea- 
Itfres  were  regular,  and  having  fine 
titreth  and  coal-black  hair,  she  might, 
lu  any  country^  have  been  esteemed 
k^ndsome. 

'  "  I'be  jealousy  which  the  Ras 
tttertain;;  with  regard  to  his  wive9, 
aod  i^is  strict  notions  in  general, 
respecting  women,  are  circumstances 
9%f  uncommon  in  thi>i  cmtntry,  'that 
k  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  ori- 
fia.  unless  they  may  be  supposed 
tg  bare  bcseA  imUibed  from  his  \m9»» 


ing,  in  early  life,  been  thrown  into 
the  society  of  Mahomedans;  yet, 
as  he  retains  a  very  decided  abhor- 
fence  of  their  doctrines,  it  is  ifing^lar 
enough  that  he  should  have  adopt-* 
ed  this  most  obiectionable  part  of 
their  system.  It  has,  however,  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  correcting,  in  a 
certain  degrr  e,  the  geheral  laxity  of 
manners  in  the  more  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  cftrnrt;  but, 
his  strictness  in  these  respects  ap- 
peared to  be  so  strongly  disapproved 
of,  at  least  by  the  younger  part  of 
the  community,  that  I  do  not  think 
it  iM  likely  ifi  the  end,  either  mate- 
rially to  affect  the  privileges  of  the 
ladies,  or  to  produce  any  great  tflte-r 
ration  in  the  character  of  their  admi- 
rers. 

y  On  the  25th  of  April,  which, 
according  to  the  Abyssinian  reckon- 
ing, was  the  last  day  of  Lent,  the 
Ras  very  early  in  the  morning  in- 
formed us,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  remove  his  residence  to  Ant^lo, 
and  expressed  a  desire  that  we  should 
accompany  him  to  that  ,place,  with 
•which  request  we  complied.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  day-light,  he  sent  three 
of  his  best  horses  ibr  our  use,  one 
of  which,  named  Shummut,  had 
for  many  years  been  his  favourite, 
and  the  two  others  had  lately  been 
sent  as  presents  from  Liban,  the 
chief  of  the  Galla.  The  Bas  him- 
self bad  already  set  out,  but  on  our 
ntriving  at  a  plain  near  the  vilfagd 
of  Afguol,  we  found  him  waiting 
to  receive  us,  surrounded  by  aboat 
two  hundred  slaves  and  attendants, 
and  about  forty  chiefs  on  horseback, 
who  were  galloping  about  and  skhr- 
tnishing  with  each  other,^  after  tbo 
manner  of  the  country.  :  heir  style 
of  riding  differs  materially  from 
that  of  the  Arabs,  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  their  using  long  stfar- 
rt}fSi  and  to  their  taking  a  kirger 
'  K  2  sweep 
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sweep  for  their  manocuTres.    Tbcir 
horses  are  generally  strong,   of  a 
beaotifal  make,  and  in  very  high 
condition  j  but  the  latter  part  of  the 
description  could  not  be  very  cor- 
J-cctly  applied  to  the  riders,  who, 
from  the  long  continuance  of  the 
fast,  looked*  for  the  most  part,  ter- 
ribly   thin    and    emaciated.      The 
Abyssintansj  in  general,   are  well 
skilled  in  horsemanship,   and  «x« 
ceedingly  graceful  in  their, move- 
menra,   managing  their  arms  with 
great  dexterity,   and   at  the  »arae^ 
time  never  for  an  instant  losing  the* 
perfect  command  of   their  horses. 
The  lightness  of  their  accoutrements 
is   particularly  advaota^ous^    and 
gives  them  such  a  scope  for  the  free 
exercise  of  their  limbs,  as  woul<J^ 
in  my  opinion,  render  them  sope- 
ilor  to  an  equal  number  of  Arabs. 
Tbcir  bridle,  called  *  legaum,*  con- 
stitl  of  a  coarse  Mameluke  bit,  a 
plain   head-stall^    and     a    neatly-^ 
wrought  chain>  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  reins.    The  saddle  is  very 
airople  in  its  form,  but  of  an  excel* 
lent  construction,  oonsietiog  of  two . 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  ^stened  toge- 
ther by  thongs  of  leather,  with  a 
high  pommel  in  front,  and  a  kind 
of  back  to  lean  against,  the  whole 
of  which  is  covered  with  an  orna- 
mental piece  of  red  leather,  manu- 
^tnred  in  the  country  in  imitation 
of  morocco ;   under  this  is  placed 
a  '  marashut,*  or  *  cloth  of  quiked 
stc^ff^'  which  is  doubled  in  front,  in 
order  more  particularly  to  preserve 
the  shoulders  of  the   horse:    the 
whole  of  these  accoutremenU  being 
^c^ingly  light,  and  strbngly  fast- 
ened on  the  animal. by  a  girfh,  a 
a.  broad  breast-band,  and" a  crupper, 
which  is  not,  like  oors,  sustained 
by  the  tail  only,  but,  from  being 
fastened  to  the  two  ^ides  of  the  sad<- 
die,  passes  round  the  whole  of  the 


hinder  part  of  the  animal.  By.  waf 
of  ornament  round  the  neck  of  thcit 
horses,  the  Abyssinians  place  a  coir 
lar,  made  of  the  Zebra's  mane,  tp- 
geUier  with  chains  cf  jingling  brass, 
and  occasionally  a  small  bell.  The 
whole  of  this  equipage  is  so  de- 
cidedly different  from,  that  of  their 
neighbours,  the  Arabs,  that  it  af- 
fords, among  others,  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  their  customs  being 
^r'.vcd  from  the  same  origin. 

"  The  persons  attached  to  vay 
party  also  exhibited  their  skill  in 
riding,  much  to  the  satisfaction  ,of 
the  Ras;  who  particularly  expres- 
sed his  delight  on  finding  that  we 
were  so  wdll  skilled  in  this  their 
favourite  exercise.  After  amuang 
ourselves  in  this  manner  for  s«>me 
hours,  we  proceeded  forward  to 
Ant^k^  where,  on  our  arrival,  wc 
were  met  by  a  deputation  of  the 
pries&,  splendidly  dressed  out  for 
the  occasion,  who,  after  paying 
their  compliments  to  the  Ras,  tom^ 
ed  round  and  marched,  before  us, 
vociferously  singing  psalms^  and 
tinkling  ^  number  of  small  b^ls, 
which  they  carried  for  this  pufpoac 
il>  their  hands*  In  the  evening  a 
repast  offish*  frc.  was  served  op 
for  the  last  time  during  the  season 
of  whidk  a  great  nnmber  of  the  first 
people  ii^  the  country  partbok  -,  ^od 
one  of  th&  head  priest^  when  it  -wu 
over,,  pronounced  a  blessing  on  all 
those  who  had  pr<^r]y  observed, 
the  holy  institutioB  of  Lent» 

"  On  the  96th  we.  were  caQod  op 
early  in  the  morning  to  BtUsod  a 
feSsC  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
day,  at  which  no  less  than  five  cows 
were  Killed  by  the  Ras,.  and  so  lasge 
a  quantity  of  brind  was  coosoaied 
both  by  priests  and  laity,  as  cteaiiy 
evinced  that  they  were  delermioed 
to  make  up  as  speedily  as  possible 
fo(.  the  restraint  which  hadsolpog 
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been  laid  upon  their  appetites.  The 
Ras  himself  wlis  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  entertain- 
inent  presented  me  bis  own  brulh6 
to  drink  out  of,  filJed  with  red  wine, 
vrhich  was  considered  as  so  verj 
singular  a  favour,  that  it  seemed  to^ 
^tonish  all  the  chiefs  who  were 
present.  Among  these  were,  Ba- 
harnegash  Yasous,  Qaharnegash 
Subhart,  and  Kantiba  Socinius,  who 
had,  I  fpund,  all  been- expressly  sent 
for  by  the  Kas,  for  ^he  purpose  of 
securing  their  good  behaviour  on  my 
return.  To  each  of  these,  as  well 
as  to  oar  own  party,  a  cow,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  maiz  was  sent  io 
the  course  of  the  day  by  the  Ras,  in 
order  to  regale  our  respective  fol- 
lowers, and>  in  consequence,  to- 
wards evening,  as  might  well  be 
ejcpected,  scarcely  an  Abyssinian 
was  to  be  found  throughout  the 
town,  who  was  not'  considerably 
affected  by  the  quantity  of  liqaor 
he  had  drank  during  the  celebration 
of  the  festival. 

**  I  afterwards  understood,   that 
preparations  had  been  inakiug  for 
this  feast  for  full  three  weisks,  and 
that  followers  of  the  Ras  had  been 
sient  out  to  a  considerable  distance, 
in  different  directions,  to  collect  a 
quantity  of '  zadoo/  (the  bittt- r  root 
with  which  the  maiz  is  impregnated,) 
fbr  the  occnsioq.  This  kind  of  feast- 
ing and  holiday-making  lasted  for 
several  days.     In  the  course  of  this 
time  the.  Ras  received  a  visit  from 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Assubo 
Galla  from  the  south,  residing  near 
Muntilli,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the    salt-plain,    where   formerly   a 
mart  of  great  consequence  was  held 
'by  the  traders,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  there  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  coumry. 
These  Galla  wore  garments  similar 
fp^ose  qf  the  Abvssinians^  and 


their  heads  were  liberally  greased 
and  powdered,  most  of  them  ex- 
hibiting on  their  arms  ivory  brace- 
lets,  and  trophies,  according  to  the 
number  of  enemies  they  had  killed  \ 
many  of  them  displaying  nine  o^ 
these  baches,  and  none  o{  them  less* 
than  two.    I  learnt  with  surprise,- 
that  it  was  extremely  probable  that 
most  of  these  insignia  had  been  act 
quired  by  the  slaughter  of  subjects 
belonging  to  the  Ras,  willi  whon^* 
they  were  at  this  moment  at  war ; 
yet,    notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance, so  great  was  their  conhdence 
in  his  honour,  thai  they  were  npt 
afraid  to  cpme  singly  even  into  his 
presence.     I  found  that  the  object 
of  their  visit  on  this  occasion,  was 
to  bring  him  a  present  of  some 
Sanga,  or  oxen,  with  the  hope  of 
prevailiog  upon  him   to   interfere 
with  the  chief  of  Wojjerat,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  making  incursions 
into  their  territor}'.   This  very  chief 
was  also  present  at  the  time,  and  it 
was  curious  to  remark,  the  affected 
mildness  with  which  the  parties  be- 
haved towards  'each  other ;  though 
an  angry  glatice  would  occasionally 
escape  them,  that  very  intelligibly  . 
bespoke  their  real  feelings.     These 
Galla  made  bo  scruple  about  eating 
food  from  the  Ras*s  table  $  which 
was  however  served  out  to  them,  in 
separate  dishes,    from  a  prejudice 
entertained     by     the    Abyssinians 
against    eating    with    any    except 
Christians.     At  the  conclusion  of 
the  entertainment,  I  invited  pne  of 
the  Galla  to  pay  me  a  vi^it,  to  which 
he  consented,  though  I  had  great 
ditHculty  in  persuading  him  to  stay  , 
long  enough  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete a  sketch  of  his  figure ;  which 
I  could  accomphsh  only  by  stealth, 
while  Mr.  Pearce  kept  him  amused 
in  conversation  5  as,  in  a  former  in-- 
ataocc;  ^hea  I  had  made  a  similar 
^ttempta 
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aiteippt^  the  man,  having  peiteived 
what  I  was  about, .  ran  away  in 
great  alarm,  through  fear  of  a  spell 
being  laid  upon  him.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  worthy  of  remark » that  ihes/e 
Galla,  on  obstrv;og  the  ned.  hair  of 
one  of  our  party,  were  bo  much  de- 
lighted witii  it,  that  they  called  him 
'  Mojiir  a  name  equivalent  to  that 
of  Ras  in  the  Abyssinian  language. 
The  Abyssinians,  on  the  contrary, 
made  th&  light  colour  of  our  hair 
9nd  the  pale  complexion  of  our  fea- 
tures an  occasional  subject  of  ridi*. 
€ule. 

^'  On  oqe  of  these  festive  davs 
a  circumstance  happened,  whicn, 
though  extremely  ludicrous  in  its 
consequence^,  might  have  produced 
¥ery  unpleasant  efr<-cts;  I  am, 
therefore,  induced  to  mention  it  by 
way  of  caution  to  other  travellerH, 
though  I  cannot  altogether  excuse 
payself  from  someuhat  of  impru- 
dence in  having  inadvertently  given 
CcasJon  \p  ^he  occurrence.  Among 
then  presents  whioh  I  had  taken 
p  into  the  country,  a  quantity  of 
rtificial  lire- works  had  been  select- 
ed, chiefly  consisting  pf  serpents 
^iiniall  wheels,  and  crackers,  which 
t  different  times  had  aEbrded  the 
Ras  and  his  chief?f  much  arpuse* 
fnent  j  the  former  taking  great  de- 
light in  lighting  them  himsplf, 
apd  in  throwing  them  among  his^ 
xitieodanis:  Several  Galla  chiefs, 
whom  I  have  b.  fore  mentioned,,  and 
other  strangers  being  present  at  the 
time,  the  Ras  expressed  a  dosire  that 
I  would  let  Mr.  Pearce  exhibit  some 
pf  the  best  of  these  compositions  j 
which  were  accordingly  produced. 
On  this  occasion,  1  have  to  observe, 
'  that  thp  rocrp  in  which  we  sat  w^s 
pbout  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty  broad, 
filled  with  guekts  >ybo  w^re  all  habit- 
^  after  the  fashion  of  their  tespeciive 
(;ouptries^  in  loose  fiowipg  cotton 


garments.  Without  consideringtbif 
circumstance,  or  taking  into  accousU 
the  nature  of  the  conip<  sitton  to  bR$ 
exhibited,  I  requested  Mr  FVarco 
to  let  off  one  of  the  largest  of  our 
fire- works,  labelled  *  a  flower- pot.- 
Some  little  time  w^s  occupied  in 
preparing  it ;  and  on  its  being  placed 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  rixxxi, 
eager  expectation  "at  on  the  o^im-r 
tenances  of  all  who  were  present. 

"  At  length  the  match  was 
brought  and  th^  fu«^e  lighttd,  when 
such  a  deluge  of  sparks  and  fire- 
balls were  almost  insrantaneously 
showered  down  upon  us,  jhat  its 
eflPects  struck  the  wh«»le  party  with 
consternation.  St-ven»l  ui  ch**  chiefs 
crifd  out,  thai  *  the  destritotioii  had 
come  upon  them  which  they  had 
expected  to  ensue  from  our  arrival 
in  the  country  \  others,  more  alarm* 
ed,  crept  under  the  couches  5  and 
some  ran,  frightened  and  ^cream- 
ing, into  the  corners  of  the  niom: 
while  the  Ras,  and  3  few  of  the 
niore  resolute  only  kept  quietly  in 
their  seats.  At  the  instant  that  I 
perceived  the  c<.nfusion  uhich  was 
likely  to  be  produced  by  this  exbi? 
bition,  I  jumped  from  my  condu 
stood  imtnediately  before  the  Ras, 
and,  with  open  arms,  kept  ofl^  the 
sparks  of  fiie  that  fell  towards  him } 
9»suring  him,  most  solemnly,  at  the 
same  time,  that  no  danger  could  be 
apprehended.  His  natural  coonige 
was  strongly  displayed  on  this  occu- 
sion ;  for  he  sat  perfectly  collected, . 
smiliqg  at  the  alarm  of  his  follow- 
ers, and,  though  several  of  tbeir 
garments  afterwards  canght  lire-atid 
the  uproar  coniiaupd'  to  increase, 
did  npt  evince  the  slightest  agha* 
tion.  Fortunately,  his  own  drei^ 
was  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  .un« 
singed,  which  was  considered  as  a 
good  omen,  especially  as  that  of  Ka« 
»i^aj  Yasous,  the  king's  brother, 
^    *         '  di^ 
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jild  not  meet  with  the  same  good 
^brtiir.e.  At  length,  to  my  great 
relief,  the  shower  of  sparks  began 
to  abate,  and  when  it  had  all  sub- 
sided, the  face  of  things  took  a  dif- 
ferent turn;  the  Ras  expressing 
himself  greatly  delighted  with  the 
exhibition,  turning  the  whole  affair 
into  tidicule,  and  rallying  most  un- 
mercifully  those  chiefs  who  had  ex- 
pressed their  frars  on  the  occasion  ^ 
though  he  afterwards  observed,  apart 
to  me,  '  thnt  for  the  future  it  would 
be  better  to.  exhibit  these  things 
'when  we  were  by  ourselves.'  In  this 
manner  the  afifair  terminated,  whicb^ 
though  it  appeared  likely  to  have 
taken  a  serious  turn  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  nevertheless  mixed  with 
»uch  a 'portion  of  t^e  ridiculous,  a^ 
21  ft cr wards  to  afford  our  party  a  con- 
stant subject  of  merriment,  and  a 
celebrated  jester  at  the  Ras*s  court 
subsequently  worked  it  up  into  a 
xery  amusing  representation. 

**  As  I  am  now  upon  the  holiday 
sports  of  the  Abyssinians,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  give  some  account 
of  this  man.  Totte  Mdze,  for  such 
was  his  name,  was  one  of  the  cle- 
'Verest  mimicks  I  have  ever  seen, 
the  command  which  be  possessed 
over  his  features  almQst  equalling 
that  which'  was  displayed  on  the. 
boards  of  our  own  theatres  hj  Suet ; 
an  actor  to  whom  he  Iwre  great  re- 
semblance. One  of  his  chief  ac- 
quirements consisted  in  the  singular 
art  of  making  other  people  (parii- 
culgrly  strangers,  who  had  not  been 
apprized  of  his  intention)  imitate 
|J)C  conjtortions  of  his  own  features, 
a  power  which  I  repeatedly  saw  him 
pxercise  with  success,  and  which, 
on  one  occasion,  drew  me  into  the 
same  kind  of  ridiculous  situation, 
without  my  being  conscious  of  the 
changes  in  my  countenance,  until  I 
Il'.jj3  fouscd  b^'  a  friendly  hint  from 


the  Ras,  who  let  me  ioto  the  secret, 
of  what  he  was  about.  He  afteN 
Wards  performed,  at  the  Ras's  re- 
quiest,  some  finished  pieces  of  act- 
ing that  evinced  very  extraordinary 
Dative  talent. 

*'  One  of  these  consisted  in  the* 
imitation  of  the  behaviour  of  a  chief 
in  battle,  who  bad  not  been  remark- 
able for  his  courage.  At  first  he 
came  in  very  pompously ;  calling 
but  in  an  overbearing  manner  to  his 
soldidrs,  and  vaunting  what  he 
would  do  when  the  eneiAy  approach- 
ed. H^  then  mimxked  the  sound  of 
horns  heard  from  a  distance,  and  the 
low  beating  of  a  drum.  At  hearing 
this,  he  represented  the  chief,  as 
beginning  to  be  a  little  cautious, 
and  to  ask  questions  of  those  around 
him,  whether  they  thought  the  ene- 
my were  strong.  This  alarm  ht 
continued  to  heighten  in  proportion 
as  the  enemy  advanced,  until  at  last 
he  depicted  the  hero  as  nearly  over- 
come by  his  fears ;  the  musket 
trembling  in  his  hand,  his  heart 
panting)  and  his  eyes  completely 
fixed,  while,  without  being  con- 
scious of  it,  his  legs  began  to  make 
a  very  prudent  retreat.  This  part 
of  his  acting  excited  among  the 
spectators  its  due  share  of  contempt, 
when,  dexterously  laying  hold  of 
the  circumstance,  he  affected  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  cbwardice,  mustered 
up  his  whole  stock  of  courage,  and 
advanced,  firing  his  matchlock  at 
the.  same  moment  in  a  direction  ex- 
actly contrary*  to  that  in'  which  the 
enemy  was  supposed  to  stand, 
when,  apparently  frightened  at  the 
noise  of  his  own  gun,  he  sunk  down 
on  his  knees  and  begged  for  mercy  x 
during  this  time  the.  expression  of 
his  face  was  inimitable,  and,  at  the 
conclusion,  the  whole  of  the  spec- 
tators bum  into  a  shout  of  acuni- 
fatioa* 
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*f  Jn  another  representation,  he 
Jmitated  the  overstrained  politeness, 
of  an  Araharic  courtier,  payin)(  a 
jfirst  visit  10  a  superior.  Qn  coming  - 
in,  he  fell  on  his  face  and  kissed 
tl)e  ground,  paying  most  abject 
.  comwlirnL'iiis  to  the  chief,  and,  on 
being  iiuiied  to'sit  down,  placed 
hioistrlf  with  well-feigned  humility 
close  to  the  threshold  of  the  door  : 
sliortly  afterwards,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  question  being  asked  l)im 
.Dy  the  chief,  he  arose,  and  still  car- 
ryhig  on, the  farce,  prostrated  him- 
self the  second  tiriie,  and  gave  an  an-  • 
swer  couched  in  very  poliie  and  art- 
ful piiiasf's,  advancing  cautiously  at 
the  same  tinpe  into  the  middle  of  the 
room.  In  tbis  manner  he  continued 
to  take  advantage  of  the  attentions 
.paid  to  him,  gradually  stealing 
along,  till  he  got  close  to  the  side  of 
the  chief,  when  he  assumed  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  familiarity, 
talked  loudly,  and,  to  complete  the 
ridiculous  effect  of  tjic  whole  scene; 
affectedly  shpved  bis  nose  almost  in 
Qpntact  with  the  other's  face;  ^  Thia 
species  of  satire  alQPorded  great  de- 
light to  the  Tigrians.^  as  they  pre- 
^nd  on  all  occasions  to  despise  the 
submissive  and  effeminate  manners 
of  th&  people  of  Amhara,  whom, 
they  invariably  describe,  as  ''  pos- 
sessing smooth  tongues  and  no 
hearts.*; 

*'  In"  addition  to  bis  other  repre- 
sentations, Totte  Maze  gave  a  most 
.  admirable  imitation  of  the  mincing 
\8tep  and  coquettish  manners  of  the 
women  of  Amhara,  and  of  their  ex^ 
treme  affectation  in  answering  a  few 
of  ^le  most  common  questions.    In 
9U  these  representations,  the  tones 
of  his  voice  were  so  perfectly  adapt- 
ed to  the  diiferept  characters,  and 
his. action  so  thordu^Hly  appropri- 
ate, that  it  gave  me  very  unexpected 
.  gfaHficatioD« 


The  following  instance  may  be 
related,  as  a  specimen  of  the  wit 
asually  practised  ^by  the  jesters  of 
this  country  >  who,  like  the  fools 
of  old  times,  exercise  their  inge- 
iiuity  upon  persc^ns  of  every  descrip- 
tion, without  regard  Ito  rank  or  sta^ 
lion.  He  had,  one  day,  so  mach 
offended  the  Ras  by  some  libeftiei 
that  he  bad  taken  with  him,  that  he 
ordered  him  nevei-  again  to  set  foot 
upon  his  carpet,  (which/  it  may  be 
noticed,  extends  about  half  way 
'down  tbe  room.)  Oq  jiie  following 
day,  however,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  company,  the  jester  made 
his  appearance,  mounted  on  .the 
shoulders  of  one  of^His  attendants^ 
in  which  ludicrous  situation  he  ad- 
vanced close  up  to  the  Ras,  and 
with  a  very  .whimsical  expression  of 
features,  cried  out,  '  you  can't  say 
that  1  am  on  your  carpet  now.'  The 
Has,  who,  like  most  of  his  country- 
men, delights^n  humour,  could  not 
refrain  firom  smiling,  which  insocrd 
the  jester's'  foi]giveness.  Several 
Qther  ^ecdotes  were  related  to  me, 
that  displayed  much  originality,  but 
they  were  of  a  description  that  the 
reader  will  probably  forgive  me  for 
omitting.. 

*'  The  chief  amuseDQept  of  the 
lower  class  of  the  cotnmunity  dur- 
ing this  season  of  festivity,  consists 
in  playing  at  a  game  called  '  kersa,' 
which  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
common  English  game  of  *  bandy.' 
Large  parties  meet  for  this  pqrpose ; 
the  inhabitants  of  ^hole  villages 
frequently  challenging  each  other  to 
the  contest.  On  these  occasions,  As 
might  be  expected,  thcg^ame  is  vio- 
lently disputed,  and  when  the  com* 
batants  are  pretty  equally  matched, 
it  sometimes  takes  dp  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  to  decide.  The  vic- 
tora  afterwards  return  shouting  and 
dancing  to  their  boittcs,  amidst  the 
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loud  acclamations  of  their  female 
friends.  I  also  occasionally  observ- 
ed, at  Antdlo,  that  the  V9nqui8hed 
were  received  with  similar  Jionours, 
and  we  often  heard  them  challeng- 
ing their  opponents,  in  a  friendly 
way,  to  renew  the  sporty  though  at 
otijer  times^  the  parties,  engag^l 
in  these  contests^  fell  into  a  violent 
rage,  both  men  and  women  ntter-> 
iug  the  most  terrible  menaces,  and 
pouring  forth  torrents  of  abuse  5  so 
tl)at,  as  frequently  happens  in  our 
own  country,  tdat  which  was  begun 
in  jest,  ended  in  blows  j  but,  even  in 
such  cases,  they  are  never  known 
to  attack  each  other  with  any  other 
weapon  than  the  sticks,  or  bandies, 
which  they  employ  in  the  game.  In 
one  instance,  Mr.  Pearce  mentioned 
an  instaiTce  which  occurred  in  his 
presence,  where  one-half  of  the 
town  of  Moculla  was  so  hotly 
engaged  against  the  other,  that  at 
last  the  combat  became  very  alarm- 


mote  agreeM>1e  than  to  witness  the 
gaiety,  mutual  harmony,  and  mirth 
which  is  displayed;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  even  during  the 
sceties  of  intcnLication,  which  almost 
invariably  ensue,  the  higher  ranks 
are  very  rarely  known  to  quarrel,  no 
single  instance  of  any  one  of  them 
drawing;  his  knife  on  such  an  occa- 
sion having  eter  fallen  ucider  my 
own  observation. 

'<  On  the  a7th  of  April,  I  had  a 
public  audience  given  me  by  the 
Ras,  at  which  he  delivered  into 
my  hands  a  letter  written  in  the 
Ethiopic  language,  which  he  re- 
quested me  to  deliver  to  his  Majesty, 
or  his  minister,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  presented  to  me  a  gold  chain, 
with  a  medallion  suspended  to  it, 
on  which  were  engraved  the  armo-^ 
Tial  bearings  of  the  Abyssinian  em- 
perors, which  he  begged  me  to  ac- 
cept, as  the  highest  honour  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  confer.    At  this 


ing,  and  the  Ras  himself  was  obliged    conference,    I  was  also  requested 
to.  interfere,  but  did  not  succeed  in    by  the  Ras,  to  take  with  me.  Ayto 


parting  them,  till  several  men  had 
been  laid  dead  in  the  field.  The 
{las  received  an  accidental  blow  in 
the  fray,  notwithstanding  which, 
he  would  not,  from  a  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, which  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  his  character,  permit  Mr. 
Pearce  to  use  his  pistok,  which  he 
had  drawn  out  for  the  occa^ion^ 

"  In  a  country  like  Abyssinia, 
where  the  natives  possess  so  lively 
and  active  a  character,  it  may  be 
^  readily  conceived,  that  every  mar- 
riage, birth,  or  other  important 
eveut,  is  attended  with  gr^t  festi- 
vity and  rejoicing,  all  of-wh'ich, 
however,  they  celebrate  so  inuch  in 
the  same  way,  that  it  will  not  be 
'  necessary  to  enter  further  into  a  de- 
scription of  them.  1  shall  merely 
observe,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  such  meetings,  nothing  can  be 


Debib  as  his  envoy  to  England,  that 
he  might  express  more  particularly 
tlie  Ras's  sentiments  to  his  Majesty's 
government,  which  offer  I  felt  tny- 
self  under  the  necessity  of  declining. 
He  likewise  mentioned,  that  he  h^d 
two  small  lions,  which  he  wished 
me  to  carry  as  a  present  to  his  Ma* 
jesty ;  but  the  distance  which  I  had 
to  return,  rendered  their  convey- 
ance totally  impracticable.  One  of 
these  aninnals  was  occasionally 
brought  by  his  keeper  into  the  room 
where  we^at,  hut  during  the  course 
of  my  stay  he  became  so  fierce  and 
intractable,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  confine  him,  and  in  a  short  time 
afterwards  he  died. 

«'  On  the  following  night,  the 
Ras,  as  a  distin^lshing  mark  of 
attention,  had  us  called  up  at  mid- 
nighuio  partake  of  a  small  repast. 
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We  found  hire  seated,  as  usual,  on 
his  coucb,  l^  ihe  side  of  an  excel- 
lent fire,  attended  by  some  of  his 
confidential  people,  and  a  few  Shan- 
galla  slaves.  In  the  course  of  the 
short  period  that  the  repast  occu- 
pied, two  applications  were  made  at 
his  gatew)y  for  justice,  tiie  parties 
crying  out,  '  Abait,  abaitP  Master, 
master^  which  is  the  usual  mode  in 
which  supplicants  address  their 
chiefs  .on  such  oocasion*).  Imme- 
diately on  his  hearing  this  appeal,  he 
ordered  the  applicants  to  be  admit- 
ted, and  after  listening  to  their  a)m- 
plaints,  and  enjoining  secrecy,  de* 
sired  them  to  appear  before  him  in 
public  on  a  particular  day.  By 
these,  and  similar  means,  he  obtains 
so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the 
events  that  occur  in  the  different 
districts,  that  the  cl)iefs,  however 
distantly  removed  from  his  imme- 
diate control,  dare  not  commit  any 
very  flagsant  act  of  injustice,  from 
the  dread  of  its  coming  to  his  know- 
ledge. 

"  I  have  often  bad  occasion  to 
mention  the  Shangalla,  who  are  in 
attendance  on  the  Ras,  and  I  shrill 
thc^-cfore  proceed  to  give  the  reader 
a  short  account  of  them.  It  ap- 
pears, that  the  name  of  Shangalia, 
,or  Shankalla,  is  a  generic  term  ap- 
plied by  the  Abyssinians,  without 
distinction,  to  the  whole  race  of 
«  ^egroes,*  in  the  same  way  as  they 
apply  the  words  Taltal,  and  Shiho, 
to  the  various  t/ibes  on  the  coast. 
All  those  Shangalia  with  whom  I 
conversed  woulj  nbt  ackowlrdgc 
the  apptUation,  bnt  had  distinct 
names  for  their  own  tribes,  the 
greater  part  of  them  having  -been 
taken  captives  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  theJower  parf  of  the  i  acazze,  or 
in  the  wild  forests  northward  of 
Abyssinia  5  while  some  of  the  others 
{jad  been  brought  by  'the  tracers 


fK)tT)  countries  be3'ond  th=  Nile,  and 
even  from  bO  great  a  distance  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fiahr  el  Abiad» 
I  received  from  one  of  the  latter  ibe 
following  account  of  the  nation  to 
which  he  belonged.  *  The  tribe,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member,  wa$ 
called  Dizzeia,  inhabiting  a  district 
n^med  Dabanja.  three  days  journey 
beyond  the  Nile,  in  a  country  bear- 
ing the  general  appellation  ofDacnit- 
chequa.  He  mentioned,  that  Lis 
countrymen  entertain  a  very  impcr- 
feut  notion*  of  God,  whom  they  call 
Mussa-guzza.  The  only  species  of 
adoration  they  offer  up  to  the  deity, 
is  during  a  great  holiday,  called  kc- 
moos,  when  the  whole  people  as- 
semble to  sacrifice  a  cow,  which  is 
not  killed  in  the  usual  way,  by  hav- 
ing its  throat  cut,  but  by  being 
stabbed  in  a  thousand  places. 

'^  I'hey  have  neither  priests,  nor 
ruleri,  all  men  being  looked  apon 
as  equals,  though  cx)nsiderable  re- 
spect is  shewed  to  age ;  an  old  man 
being  always  allowed  to  drink  first, 
and  to  enjpy  the  privilrgc  of  keep- 
ing two  wives,  while  the  yoong«»r 
are  obliged  to  content  themsches 
with  one.  When  a  young  man  i« 
desirous  of  marrying,  it  is  customary 
for  him  to  give  his  sister  to  another 
man,  and  to  take  his  in  return  >  or, 
if  he  have  no  sister,  he  will  go  to 
war  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  fe- 
male prisoner,  wlu)  is  immediately 
adopted  as  his  sister,  and  formally 
exchanged;  no  other  dower  on 
either  side  being  ever  required. 
They  do  not  marry  so  early  as  the 
Abyssinians,  but  wait  till  they  arc 
sereuteen  or  eighteen  years,  of  age, 
yet  no  such  thing  as  connection  bin- 
t ween  the  sexes  is  said  to  be  ever 
ki^own  ^to  taHe  place  till  afte 
marriage.  Adultery  is  punished 
with  death.  Jhe  women,  besides 
taking  care  of  the  botise^,  a^ist  the 
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men  ill  pluugbipg,  apd  are  entitled 
to  an  equal  ^bare  of  the  produce  of 
the  land.  When  a  child  is  born, 
ihe  father  gives  it  a  name,  which  is 
generallf  deiived  from  some  circum- 
stance connected  with  its  birth,  or 
an  accidental  maric  on  its  body. 
The  name  of  my  informant  was 
Oma-zena,  pn  account  of  his  being 
born  with  a  wart  on  his  band ; 
others  were  called  *  Im-magokwa,' 
'  born  in  the  night,' '  wokda/  '  born 
while  making  booza,*  '  wunne<i,' 
*  born  on  the  ground ;'  ^  magokwa,' 
signifying  night,  •  k6a,'  •  booia,' 
and  '  ennen,' dust."  Wlien  a  man 
dies  he  is  buried  without  ceremony 
11}  his  dotlies,  and  the  relatione  kill 
and  frast  on  the  cattle  he  leases 
Jiehiiid  him,  the  wife  having  for 
her  share,  the  household  furniture 
yrhich  her  husband  may  have  pos- 
sessed, and  the  sons  inhfritinj^  his 
arms,  implements  of  agriculture 
pnd  land.  '!phe  favourite  occupation 
pf  the  men  is  hunting;  and  they 
indiscriminately  cat  the  flesh  of  the 
plephant,  rhinoceros,  buflalo,  deer, 
5nake,  rat,  or  uhatever  else  they 
pin  procure.  The  rhinoccfo^  of  this 
f:oantry  ha«  invariably  two  horns. 

''  Tbp  arms  of  these  savages  cop- 
^iit  of  spears,  shields,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  the  tribe  is  cont'uii}a)]y 
engaged  in  war  >vith  the  people  of 
Metikul  and  Banja,  who  frequently 
invade  the  country  for  the  express 
purpose  of  procuring  slaves.  When 
the  Dezzelatafccany  prisoners,  they 
fie  their  legs,  and  employ  them 
^ith^r  in  making  cloth  or  manufac- 
turing iron;  and,  if  incapable  qf 
work,  they  kill  tbem.  A  strong 
people  called  Dippura  reside  in  the 
interior  of  the  Dabanja  country. 
He  spoke  familiarly  of  the  Duggala 
nionntains ;  and  said*  they  were  on 
the  opposite  side  frop)  Parfpor,  and. 


mentioned  a  mountaui.  called  Viba 
Hossa,  to  which  his  cpuntrynaen 
are  accustomed  to  retire^  when  pre$-r 
scd  by  an  enemy..  Seveml  rivers^ 
called  Qtubqaea,  Ftisa,  Kuossa,  and 
Popa,  flow  through  these  district* 
which  are  all  said  to  run  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Bahr  el  Abiad.  It 
'is  three  days  jpurnry  from  ihelaMt 
mentioned  river  to  the  Kuossa,  and 
one  frona  the  Kupssa  .to  t6»a ;  tiie 
other  lying  siil)  farther  in  the  inte* 
rior. 

"  The  only  musical  instruments  rfi 
use  among  them  are  trumpets,  made 
of  the  horn  of  the  agaz^ni  pipes  form- 
ed of  bamboo,  and  a  kind  of  lyre  wrth 
five  strings,  called  •  junqua/  The 
man  who  gave  roe  this  informatioii 
said,  that  the  music  of  a  Urge  jun- 
qua  was  delightful,  and  seemed 
quite  e:(hilaiaie  i  at  the  bare  reooL- 
lection  of  its  harmony.  A  copious 
vocabulary  of  the  language  of  this 
people  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  a* 
I  (X)nceive,  that  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  connected  with  some  of  the  west- 
ern or  southern  dialects  of  the  Ne- 
groes than  any  ,  other  I  had  .t)MB 
meansiof  obtaining. 

/•  The  uibe  of  Shangnlla  that  re- 
sides near  the  Tacazze  has  been  very 
ably  .dcscfi bed  by  Mr.  Bruce.  It 
appear^  to  be  a  perfectly  different 
ptqple  ia  pvery  respect  but  colour 
and  form,  from  that  of  Dabanja; 
the  langnagp  of  the  two  tribes  being 
also  entirely  distinct.  Two  little 
boys  belonging  to  the  Tqcazze  Shan- 
galla,  who  a  short  time  before  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  much  amused 
Uie,  at  Antalo,  with  their -playful 
antics  $  dancing  and  singing  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  their  nation: 
one  of  their  songs,  which  they  hi4 
been  taught  in  their  infancy.  h»i 
sometliing  extremely  affecting  in  the 
tvin«  ^s  well  as  m  thf  word^^  and  it 
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•^z»  translated  to  me  nearly  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  They  come,  and  catch  us  by  the  waters 

of  the 
Tacazze:  they  make  us  slaves. 
Our  mothers  with  alarm  flee  to  the  moun- 


^nd  leave  us  alone  in  strange  hands.' 

Geoeraiiy  speakiog,  bowever,  the 
ilaves  in  Abyssinia  are  v&ry  happy ; 
and  several  of  those  I  conversed 
with^  who  had  been  captured  at  an 
advanced  period  of  4ife,  preferred 
their  latter  mode  of  living  to  that 
vhich  they  had  led  in  their  native 
wilds }  a  circurostance  which^  in  a 
great  tneasure,  may  be  attributed  to 
Sie  docility  ot  their  character  which 
allows  them  soon  to  become  natu- 
ralized among  strangers.  The  si- 
tuation of  slaves^  indeed,  is  rather 
honourable  than  disgraceful  through- 
out the  Ea^t;  and  the  difference 
between  their  state  and  that  of  the 
Western  slaves  is  strikingly  apparent. 
They  have  no  long  voyage  to  make, 
no  violent  change  of  habits  to  uo- 
--dergo,  no  oat-door  labour  to  per- 
form, and  no  '  white  man's  scorn' 
to  endure^  but,  OD  the  contrary,  are 
-fluently  adopted,  *  like  children, 
into  the  family,  and,  to  make  use  of 
an  eastern  expression,  '  bask  in  the 
annshine  of  their  master*s  favour.* 

"  On  the  2d  of  May,'  in  conse- 
iquence  of  my  having  acceded  to 
Mr.  Coffin's  desire  of  remaining  in 
the  country,  the  Ras  assembled  at 
midnight  four  pf  the  chief  priests  of 
Antalo,  aiid  declared  before  them 
his  intentions  respecting  both  him 
and  Mr:  Pearce.  He  promised^  that 
be  would  always  treat  .them  with 
i^indness,  would  supply  their  wants, 
and,  whenever  they  might  choose  it, 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  facili- 
tate their  return  honoe.  In  com- 
pliance with  a  wish  which  T  had  en- 


pressed,  that  the  primary  object  of 
maintenance  might  be  left  without 
dispute,  he  agreed,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  three  interlaams  (or 
twenty-four  bushels)  of  com  per 
month,  besides  provender  for  two 
horses,  thirty  pieces  of  salt  weekly^ 
and  a  gurabo  of  maiz  every  day, 
with  other  articles  in  proportion  j 
and,  he  added,  that,  if  Mr.  Pcarcts 
^continued  faithful  to  him,  he  would 
in  a  short  time  settle  upon  him  an 
ample  provision.  This  agreement, 
being  concluded,  a  prayer^  as  usual, 
was  recited  by  the  priests  to  give  a 
sanctity  to  the  act;  after  which 
they  retired.  Wc  then  proceeded 
to  take  our  '  nightly  repast,*  which 
consisted  of  a  carried  fowl  and  a 
quantity  of  cakes  made  with  peat 
and  teff.     . 

"  During  the  following  day,  white 
preparations  were  making  for  our 
departure,  the  Ras  appeared  to  be 
much  depressed,  wished  me  to  keep 
continually  near  him,  and  oAen 
fixed  his  ey^  upon  me  with  a  sor- 
rowful expression,  repeatedly  en- 
quiring, '  if  I  should  ever  again  re- 
turn to  the  Country.'  To  which  I 
answered,  with  some  degree  ctf  re- 
luctance, that  *  I  believed,  I  should 
never  again  undertake  the  voyage.' 
I  found,  that  a  dream,  which  he 
had  had  a^  few  nights  before,  had 
left  a  strange  impression,  respecting 
me  upon  hi^  mind.  '  He  fancied, 
that  he  was  sitting  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  and^  that  he  saw  me,  in  a  plain 
below,  passing  along  and  sowing 
grain  with  both  hand&.  and  that  the 
corn  sprung  up  instantaneously 
round  me  in  great  profusion  j  while, 
at  the  same  instant,  he  perceived, 
that  his  lap  was  full  6f  gold.*  It  is 
astonishing  what  an  eflfect  trifling 
circumstances  of  this  description 
produce    in   a    country   were  ihe 
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niinds^  the  iohabitants  are  deepljr 
tinged  with  superstition  and  a  love 
of  scriptural  lore. 

^'  In'  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
night,  we  paid  oar  last  visit  to  the 
Has:  he  was  much  affected,  and 
the  parting  was  painful  on  hotb 
sides.  During  the  visit,  he  again 
expressed,  in  the  strongest  ternos, 
his  gratitude  to  our  Sovereign,  for 
regarding  the  welfare  of  so  remote 
a  country  J  and  professed  his  most 
anxious  wish  to  encourage,  by  every 
means  in  his  power^  an  intercourse 
ivith  Great  Britain;  at  the  same 
time,  expressing  with  great  sii\ce- 
rity  his  fears,  that  the  country 
which  he  commanded  might  not  be 
able  to.  supply  any  quantity  of  va- 
luable commodities  sufficient  to  re- 
compense our  merchants  for  engag- 
ing in  so  precarious  a  trade ;  more 
especially  as  the  Abyssinians  were 
not  much  acquainted  with  commer- 
cial transactions,  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  provinces  prevented  the 
tisual  circulation  of  gold  and  other 
articles  which  are  brought  frdm  the 
.  interior.     Could  any  plan,    how- 


ever, ht  arranged  for  ol)vidting. 
these  difficulties,  he  assured  Bie^ 
that  h^  would  most  readily  concur 
in  carrying  it  into  effect,  though^, 
he  observed,  it  would  be  useless  for 
him  to  interfere  with,  the  Mahome- 
tans on  the  coast,  so  long  as  that 
power  had  a  naval  superiority  in  the 
Red  Sea.  There  was  so  much  good 
sense  in  these  remarks,  and  they, 
so  exactly  corresponded  with^  my 
own  views  of  the  subject,  that  they 
did  not  admit  of  any  reply ;.. except 
the  declaration,  that  I  would  never 
lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  Abysr^ 
sinja,  and  that  I  was  disposed  ti>, 
think,  that  his  Majesty's  mini^ra 
would  find«a  pleasure  in  doing  their 
utmost  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  This  and  similar  con* 
versatioo. had  engaged  us  from  twa 
f> clock  A.  M.  till  daylight,  wbea 
we  rose  to  take  our  leave«  The  old; 
map,  on  this  occasion,  got  upirom^ 
his  couch,  and  attended  u^  to  the. 
door  of  his  hall,  where  ha.  stood 
watching  us,  with  tears  ranning 
down  his  £icp,  until  we.  were  &irl/ 
but  of  sight.** 
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*'  T  HAVE  mentioned  in  biy  for- 
X  mer  journal  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  leave  Mr.  Pearce  in 
Abyssinia,  at  the  urgent  desire  of 
the  Has,  and  the  promises  which,  he 
bad  made  me  respecting  the  treat- 
ment, which,  as  a  stranges,  he 
should  experience.  *  For  some  time 
after  I  had  left  the  country,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Ras  had  strictly  ad- 
hered to  the  good  intentions  which 
he  then  expressed,  and  at  his  parti- 
<fular  desire,  Mr.  Fearce  contiaued 


to  remain  attached  to  the  service  o^ 
Ozoro  Setchcs,  tE«  legitimate  wife 
of  the  Ras.  This  lady  bore  a  very 
high  character,  being  descended 
from  one  of  the  first  families  in  thc^ 
country,  and  by  a  stipulation,  mad^ 
at  her  marriage,  claimed  a  right  of 
receiving  a  tenth  of  every  tnaskec 
and  cow  paid  in  tribute  to  the  Rak. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  in 
this  place,  that,  although  the  chiefs, 
of  the  country  by  ancient  custpm 
assume  the  privilege  of  snarryiDg 
'  •  several 
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5cveral  wives,  yet,  that  one  alone 
it  considered  kgUimate  by  the 
church  J  the  only  niarriage,  regard. 
«d  as  indissoluble  by  ihe  priests, 
bring  that  in  which  the  parties  have 
taken  the  sacrament  together  subse- 
quently to  the  celebration  ef  the 
rites.  This  ceremony  the  Rjis  had 
gone  throogb  with  Ozoro  Set*  hc«, 
dad,  in  consequence,  nprwithstflnd- 
lag  that  hiS'  afiections  had  been  long 
treaned  i'rom  her,  yet  he  found  it 
iinpos9il)1e  to  dissolve  the  tie.^ 

•*  With  this  l.idy,  Mr.  Pearce  re- 
mained, as  a  sort  of  confidential 
friend,  for  about  half  a  year,  through 
whom  the  Ras  conveyed  his  wishes, 
when,  owing  to  the  iiiliuence  of 
Basha  Abdalla,  who  appears  lo  hav6' 
been  in  the  interestK  of  the  Nayib 
0f  Massown,  and  some  other  per- 
aons  who  r^gardetl  his  residence  at 
the  court  with  suspicion,  the  Rn^ 
began  to  view  hiin  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  treated  him  with  indiffe- 
rence and  neglect.  He  still,  how- 
ever, ^outinued  to  attend  the  Ras 
ja  all  his  excursions,  and  to  eat  at 
his  table:  but  about  the  latter  end 
of  1806  the  last-mentioned  privilege 
was  refused  him,  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing remonitraied,  perhaps,  in  some- 
what too  violent  terms,  respecting 
fixe  ill  treatment  he  had  experienced, 
and  he  now  became  dependent, 
even  for  subsistence,  upon  Ay  to 
Debib  and  his  young  friends  about 
the.  court. 

"Daring  this  period  he  exerted 
himself  strenuou«?]y  in  acquiring  the 
language  of  Tigr6,  a  knowledge  of 
which,  as  he  properly'  felt,  could 
alone  enable  him  to  ^ain  the  better 
of  his  enemies  and  regain  the  good 
©pinion  of  the  Ras.  In  this  he  was 
eminently  successful, -and  an  oppor- 
tttnity  shortly  afterward*  occurred  , 
•f  exerciMng  the  talents  which  he 
possessed. 


"In  March  1807^  a  rcbellioi^ 
broke  out  at  Adowa,  in  favour  of 
the  descendants  of  Ras  Michael^ 
headed  by  a  number  of  <^t>Ieftaiofi, 
who  had  long  been  meditating  ifi 
secret  the  destruction  of  Bas  Welled 
Selass£.  The  naiftes  of  the  diiicnn^ 
tented  chiefs,  who  weiu  most  olF 
tliem  roentiooed  in  ray  former  jour- 
nal, where  Ayto  Ischias,  son  of 
Bas  Michael^  Nebnda  Aram,  go* 
Teroor  of  the  province  of  Adowa. 
Ayt6  Hannes  and  Azage  Giga,  of 
Shir£,'  Guebra  Amlac  of  Kelia,  and 
Shum  Salo  of  Tcmbcn*  who,  with 
their  united  forces,  had  assembled 
in  tha  neighbourhood  of  Adowa 

"  On  the  intelligence  of  thjs  roa-f 
spiracy  being  brought  to  Ras  Wei-- 
led  Selassc,  who  st  this  time  resided 
at  Antillo,  he  assembled  his  troop» 
withoiit  delay,  and  accompanied,^ 
Mr.  Pcarce  expressed  ii,  by  the  pro* 
viuces  of  Enderta,  Tembcn,  GU 
ralta,  Agan)6,  Haramit,  Wombur- 
ta,  D6ia,  Monos,  Wojjcrat,  Sa- 
low^.  Bora  and  Avergale,  marched 
in  force  to  Adowa.  Mr.  Pearce,  qhT 
foot,  with  his  luusquet,  accompa-* 
nied  the  Ras  in  this  expedition,  nod 
after  travelling  eight  days  by  way  of 
Haramat  they  relached  thair  destina* 
tion.  On  the  news  of  bis  approach 
the  rebellious  chiefs  fled  before  hina, 
and  sent  messengers  to  negotiate 
their  pardon,  to  which  the  Ras  re- 
fused to  listen  on  any  terms,  but 
an  unconditional  surrender. 

**  During  the  time  this  was  te 
agitation,  the  enemy  assembled  one 
nii^htin  force  near  the  town,  tooM 
qif^rter  of  which  they  set  fire,  wirlr 
the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  of  ifv 
extending  to  the  Ras*s  house,  wheie 
the  old  man  lay  bleeping,  almost  un- 
attended, in  the  full  confidenee 
that  they  meant  to  sarrendec  at  dis- 
cretion 00  the  following  day.  Mr. 
Pearce,  with  the  rest  of  the*  troops/ 

had 
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hJ-  been  encamped  on  the  oiiteide 
of  the  town,  but,  on  being  awak- 
ened by  agiureof  light,  h- hastened 
with  his  miisquet  to  join  the  Has. 
The  flames  had  by  tbi&  time  en- 
iretopcd  th«  gateway,  but  Mr.- 
Pearce  undaantedly  forced  his  way 
through,  and  without  sustaining 
aey  great  injury,  safely  reached  the 
'house.  Here  he  found  the  Bas  al- 
most alone  with  his  slaves;  hone  of 
the  chiefs  having  yet  arrived  to  his 
assistance.  Notwithstanding  this 
circumstance,  and  though  pieces  of 
fire  fell  repeatedly  on  the  roof  un- 
der which  he  was  sittine>  the  old 
man  did  not  appear  in  any  respeot 
discomposed,  but  gave  his  orders, 
with  perfect  coolness,  for  extin- 
guishing the  flames,  and  preventing 
their  farther  progress.  At  last,  the 
gateway  being  burnt  down,  some  of 
his  principal  chiefs  gained  admit- 
tance, who  brought  inielligence  re- 
specting the  force  of  the  hostile 
pajty  assembled. 

'<  About  this  time  the  kdbitj  or 
door- kcf per,  confessed  that  he  had 
been  offered  a  bribe  by  Palambarus 
Guebra  Amiac  and  other  chiefs,  to 
admit  them  on  the  following  night 
through  the  lower  gateway,  for  the 
purpose  of  murdering  the  Ras.  Se- 
crecy on  this  subject  was  imme- 
diately enjoined,  from  a  liope  that 
the  chiefs  might  be  ensnared  in  the 
attempt.  In  the  mean  time  Kou- 
^uass  Aylo,  and  a  strong  body^  of 
troops  was  sent  out  to  make  as  at- 
t^ick  upon  the  enemy  assembled  in 
tlw  plairK^ySdy  in  a  partial  action 
~«J»ieJr€fisued,  twelve  of  the  enemy 
were  killed.  On  the  following 
evening,  according  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Ras^  Ayto  Ischial  and 
Oitebra  Amlac  were  observed,  at 
duski  skulking  in  disguise  near  the 
lower  gateway,  in  expectaticoi  of 
being  admitted  by  the  kabit.    The 


Has  being  informed  of  this  circum^ 
stance,  Mr.  Pearce  and  a  party  «f 
the  slaves  were  sent  round,  and, 
coming  upon  them  by  surprise^  took 
them  at)  prisoners. 

This  i^expecied  blow  put  an  encl 
to  the  rebellion,  for,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  who 
b^d  been  engaged  in  the  business 
submitted  to  the  Ras's  mercy.  Goc- 
bra  Amlac  and  Nebrid  Aram-  were 
sent  prisoners  to  a  mountain  near 
Antalo,  Itxiicrously  called  £1  Hadje, 
or  '  the  pilgrimage  5'  —  Shum 
Temben  Salo  and  Ayto  Ischias  had 
thdr  shummuta,  or  districts,  taken 
away  from  them,  and  the  rest  wece 
fined  and  foi^iven.  If.  was  a  con- 
siderable time  before  any  proof  could 
be  obtained  against  Ayto  Hahnes  of 
Shir6,  for  the  share  he  bad  taken  in 
the  conspiracy  5  but,  at  length, 
Ayto  Saiel,  one  of  his  tenants,  came 
in  and  swore  to  tlie  knowledge  of 
his  being  actively  concerned  in  the 
plot,  in  consequence  of  which'  he 
was  taken  up  during  the  following 
ma  seal,  or  feast  of  the  cross,  when 
the  chiefs  are  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble, and  sent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  hk 
his  companions  at  £1  Hadje. 

"  T  je  civil  dissensions  and  broil* 
wbicu  took  place  in  Shir6,  on  the 
removal  of  Ayto  Hannes,  will  serve 
to  give  a  pretty  correct  nption  of  tl^ 
generally-disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  time,  and  of  the  horrors  t# 
which  a  people  must  always  be  ex- 
posed under  a  weak  and  irregultir 
government.  On  Ayto  Hannes  beiog 
imprisoned,  Ayto  Saiel  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  district  of. 
Shire ;  but  had  scarcely  taken  poe- 
session  of  bis  government,  whed  bp 
was  attacked  in  the  night  and  slaiti 
by  Welled  Haryat,  Ayto  Hannes> 
brother.  As  soon  ns  intelligence  of 
this  event  reached  the  Ras,  be  scat 
Azage  Giga  t<^unish  the  marder- 
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crs,  but  the  party  of  the  former 
wafs  so  strong,  that  he  resisted  all 
the  force  sent  against  him^  and 
overthrew  it  in  a  pitched  battle. 
This,  however,  could  not  secure 
him  possession  of  the  district,  for 
the  son  of  Ayto  Saiel  shortly  after- 
wards challenged  him  to  single  com- 
bat, and  slew  hlta^  since  which 
time  the  province  has  remained 
quiet,  under  the  rule  of  the  son  of 
Ayto  SaieL 

"  In  consequence  of  the  cpu- 
rngeous  and  active  conduct  of  Mr. 
Pcarce  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
^ffair,  he,  for  a  time,  became  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Raa,  who 
presented  him  with  a  white  mule, 
'  9pd  increased  his  allowances,  and, 
when  ;pe3(»  was  restored,  he  was 
tppointed  to  the  houpur  of  attend- 
ing Ozoro-Turinga,  )t  sister .  of  the 
Ras;  with  an  escort  back  to  Antdlo. 
The  mascal  was  thik  year  kept  with 
unusual  splendour  and  very  nume- 
rously attended;  all  the  principal 
chieftains  evincing  great  Anxiety  to 
prove  their  attachment  to  the  Ras : 
a  larger  number  of  cattle  than  is 
custonrery  were  killed  on  the  occa- 
sion, and,  ta  use  a  phrase  emplpyed 
py  the  Ras's  favourite  scribe,  'the 
malsse  flowed  in  plenty,  like  the 
waters  of  a  river.* 

.  ''The  favourable  inclinations  of 
the  Ras  towards  Mr.  Pearce  did  not, 
however,  last  so  long  as  might  have 
been  expected,'  the  enemies  of  the 
fatter  regained  their  former  influ- 
ence, and  shortly  afterwards  occa- 
sioned an  absolute  rupture ;  on 
which  occasion,  Mr.  Pearce  boldly . 
(Jeclared,  in  the  Ras*s  presence,  that, 
unless  ,lie  were  belter  treated,  he 
would  go  over  ^o  the  Galla,  who 
jBvere  then  on  the  borders  qf 
Xasle,  and  offer  bis  services  to 
Goj^  their  chief.    The  Ras,  who 
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tion, was  so  greatly  enraged  at  iMs 
threat,  that  he  told  him  he  would" 
prevent  bis  carrying  that  plan  into 
execution,  but  that  he  was  wtl- 
come  to  go  wherever  else  he  chose, 
provided  he  might  never  sec  his 
face  again. 

"  fn  consequence  of  thi^  quarrel 
Mr.  Pearce  took  leave  of  the  few 
friends  he  bad  left,  and  set  out  oii 
his  mule  from  Antalo,  attended  by 
two  servants,  a  t>oy  and  a  girl,  who, 
from  kind  treatment,  had  become 
much  attached  to  his  service.  He 
frit  doubtful,  at  first,  which  way  he 
ought  to  direct  his  course,  but,  be- 
ing informed  that  the  road  through 
LasCa  to  Gondar  was  practicable,  he 
resolved  to  turn  his  mule  to  the 
south,  and  being  anxious  to  get  out  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Autilo,  before 
his  quarrel  with  the  Ras  should  be* 
come  generally  known,  he  travelled 
ten  hours  a  day,  which  in  two  days 
brought  him  into  the  province  of 
Wojjerat.  '        , 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  district 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  the 
Portuguese  soldiers,  who  settled  in 
the  country  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  they  pride 
themselves  on  the  distinction  which 
this  circumstance  confers.  They 
constitute  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful race  of  men  in  Abyssinia,  being 
larger  in  stature  and  stouter  in  pro- 
portion than  the  generality  of  the 
natives,  and  their  fidelity  to  their 
rulers  has  been  so  remarkable,  that 
it  is  became  proverbial  throughout 
the  country, 

"  Here  Mr.  Pearce  met  with  very 
hospitable  treatment  at  the  boqse  of 
one  of  the  aristies  (farmers),  where 
he  observed  that  his  appearance  did 
not  excite  that  kind  of  surprise 
which  the  first  sight  of  a  white 
man  is  gependly  observed  to  pro* 
cliice  io  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  wife  of  tbe  Aristi  was  peculiar-  ' 
\y  attentive  to  him,  and,  on  his 
quitting  them  the  ibllowing  d^y^ 
she  prepared  some  cakes^  and  sup- 
plied him  with  a  ealibash  full  of 
booza  for  his  journey. 

"  On  the  28th,  having  crossed 
the  narrow  and  mountainous  district 
of  Wojjerat,  he  arrived,  in  about 
right  hours,  at  ^n  extensive  and  un- 
cultivated plain,  inhabited  by  a 
people  called  Doha :  one  of  the 
isolated  tribes  of  negroes  which  are 
to  be  found  occasionally  interspersed 
throughout  all  the  regions  of  Africa, 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  coun- 
.  try,  the  Doha  were  considered  as  a 
formidable  set  of  mauraders  but, 
latterly,  it  appears  that  they  have 
experienced  ^reat  difficuUiea  in 
maintaining  their  native  indepen- 
dence. Here*Mr,  Pearce  passed  un- 
molested, on  account  of  his  being 
.  supposed  to  travel  in  the  service  of 
the  Ras,  but  he  had  little  commu- 
nicatian  with  the  natives^  o^ing  to 
his  not  uiKderstanding  their  lan- 
guage. 

*'  On  the  29th,  after  seven  hours 
♦ravelling,  he  reached  a  district 
called  lyah,'  held  by  a  tribe  of  Galla, 
under  Welleda  Shabo,  a  chieftain 
distinguished  by  his  uncommon  fe- 
licity •  Mr.  Pearce  declared,  that 
'  he  saw  this  sanguinary  wretch  drink 
a  great  part  of  a  hornful  of  blood 
warm  from  the  neck  ot  a  cow, 
though,  by  a  most  extraordinary 
kind  of  distinction,  neither  he  nor 
^ny  of  his  followers  would  eat  of 
the  animal's  flesh  until  it  had  been 
broiled.  This  tribe  of  the  Galla  i9 
called,  by  the  Abyssinians,  Assubo, 
a  name  which  in  all  probability  has 
been  recently  bestowed,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  conquer- 
ed the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and 
Uken  possession  of  tb9  poimtrjr'of 


of  Asab.  A  sort  of  paganism  is  still  . 
kept  up  among  ihetfe  barbarians, 
and  the  wanza  tree  is  held  by  them 
as  sacred  -y  but  with  respect  to  their 
peculiar  mode  of  worship,  no  veiy 
clear  account  could  be  procurea* 
The  country  which  they  inhabit  is 
one  continued  forest,  where  tfaer 
pass    a     rude    and    uncultivated 

*  The  earth  thdr  bed,  their  canopy  the 
«ky/ 

engaged  in  pastoral  occupations,  or 
in  making  predatbry  inroads  on  the 
territories  of  their  neighbours.  At 
this  time  they  professed  to  be  at, 
peace  with  Ras  Welled  SeJass£,  and, 
m  consequence,  gave  Mr.  Pearce  a 
very  kind  reception,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  haunts  of  the  deer 
and  guinea  fowl,  with  which  the 
country  abounds,  appearing  to  b6 
particularly  delighted  with  the  skill 
he  exhibited  in  the  management 
of  his  gun. 

"  On  the  30th  he  left  lyah,  and 
proceeded  to  Mocurra^  a  large  town 
belonging  to  a  tribe  of  Musselmaun 
Galla,  which  is  likewise  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Welleda  Shabo.  This 
town  is  situated  about  a  mile  frond 
a  fresh  water  lakb,  called  by  the 
natives  Ashangee,  which  is  said 
to  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  lak^ 
Tzana  in  Dembea.  This  supposi* 
tion,  I  conceive,  must  be  in  some 
degree  erroneous,  as  its  circuit  may 
be  acconaplisbed  in  less  than  three 
days.  It  is  named  in  the  Tigri 
language  *  Tsada  Bahiri,*  or  Whife 
Sea,  and  it  is  said  at  times  to  be . 
nearly  covered  with  birds. '  The  na- 
tives believe  in  the  tradition^  that'^ 
large  c\ty  once  stood  on  the  site  of 
this  water,  but  that  it  was  destrdyfcd, 
in  his  displeasure,  by  the  immediate  ' 
h^Dd  of  God.    To  the  south  of  this 
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lalcc  ^xtend^  '\h^  ,i^ouniainous  dis* 
trict  of  I^a^ta, 

*'  Op  the  ist  qf  .OctQber,  Mr. 
JJcarcelefc  Mocurra^  ^nd  traversing 
the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  ,pas§ed 
through  the  district  of  Wofila, 
whiqh  was  then  commanded  by 
pcgusmatkGueto,  a  Christian  chief, 
/•vbo  h^d  married  a  wife  from  among 
the  Galla.  Qn  the  s^ine night,  aft^r 
leaving  a  smaller  lake  called  Guala 
lAb^bei^foe  on  hit  left,  he  reached 
I>ufat,  a  village  situated  on  one  of 
she  hjgh  mountain*  of  Lasta.  Here 
jhe  qold  was  found  intense,  and  an 
Jhpar-frost  liw  upop  the  ground.  The 
ppure^  Mr.  Pearce  bad  hitherto  pur- 
sued W3s. nearly  sooth,  and  tlie  dis- 
tance between  each  ^y's  journey 
may  be  traced  on  the  map. 

**  Op  the  followtpg  day  he  con- 
tinue^ rhis  journey  to  Senare,  one 
of  the  principal  towns  in  the  district, 
ivbere  Palamharas  Wt^lleda  Tccla, 
t>rotber  oif  Ras  Aylo»  Governor  of 
lasta,  at  this  time  resided ;  the 
chief  feimself  being  a  prisoner  in  the 
cr^mp  qf  Gojce,  into  whose  hands 
I)e  h^d  fallen  in  a  skirmish  on  the 
borders.  The  lattqr,  with  all  the 
,jnb(irept  cruelty  of  the  Galla,  had 
ordarea  one  of  the  fingers  of  his 
captive  to  be  cut  ofFj  well  knowing 
the  d'^sgrace  which  he  sliould  in- 
{iict  upon  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Aby^smans  by  any  species  of  muti- 
Jation.  At  Senare,  Mr.  Pcarce  was 
?;eceivcd  vvith  much  hospitality, 
^tlipf^gb  he  evidently  perceived  that 
^e'pripcy>al  people  in  the  country 
>ere  f«u.yMcious  with  regard  to  his 
^nt^ption  of prcceedipg  tothe south j 
BO  that  he  hete  deterpiined  to  ad- 
*v^P9^  only  BO  /ar  as  the  Ain  la- 
^^je,  andthepce  to  tui:n  c^aiopg 
Kie  .course  of  that  .river  toward^ 
jiie  district  of  Sapiep,  >vhere  he  en- 
'tcrtaipcd  .the  jh({pe  of  ^netrptiit^ 
^^to  the  interior  wkh  more  facility. 


and  for  this  purpose  he  JQincd  some 
wandering  people  who  were  tra- 
velling that  way. 

*'  On  the  third, after  $evfn  hoars 
march,.  Mr.  Pearce  and  his  small 
party  slept  supperless  under  a  tree 
on  the  top  of  a  high  mount^n^ 
a  circumstance  which  was  doubly 
felt,  .from  the  weather  being  ex- 
trem«'ly  cold  -,  and,  on  the  followii^ 
day  they  descended  into  the  plains 
of  Maizella.  Hore  they  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  at  a  small  vil- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sources  of  the  Tacazze,  which  Mr, 
Peiarce  went  to  examine  in  ibe  even- 
ing. This  river,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  larger  brancho 
of  the  Nile,  rises  from  three  small 
springs  (called  by  the  natives  Ain 
Tacazze,  or  the  eye  of  the  I'acazze), 
emptying  themselves  into  .a  reser- 
voir, whence  the  water's  first  isstio 
in  a  collective  stream.  To  a  perspo 
capable  of  -strong  rttfiectipn  the 
sources  of  rivers  atFord  a  peculiar 
cbarm^  for,  in  Kuch  situations  the 
mind  is  naturally  led  to  a  coa- 
templation  of  the  various  coon tsics 
which  the  stream  has  to  traverse* 
and  of  the  different  inhabitant« 
whom  it  has  to  i'isic  in  its  course. 
Similar  idea^  ^pear  to  have  oc* 
cnpied  Mr.  Pearce's  attention  on 
thU  occasion,  for  he  related  to  mc, 
that  when  he  stood  on  iiie  brink  qf 
'^the  reservoir,  and  threw  a,.sipall 
piece  of  wood  into  the  water,  lie 
could  not  help  refiectlqg,  how  many 
regions  it  had  to  pass . through  i)e« 
fore  it  could  reach  the  ocean.  Jtro^y 
be  here  observed,  that  >Ir.  Pefiroe« 
in  his  journey  lo  Antaio>  bad  ,90t 
n)et  witli  any  river  of  impor^iice* 
until  his  arrival  at  the  Tacaz^,  the 
onlyjstreamhe  recol|ectcd«  fiadiiMC 
pspiall  Qpp^  shaping  its.co%sc4^prtJir 
j^ard,  t^l^rough  Wo^cat. 

•^  Qu  the  5th  of  October.  Mr. 
Pearce 
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%arce  directed  ]iis  course  nearly  due 
north,  /bllo^'ing  the  wiadlogs  of  the 
'Tacazze  for  eight  hours^  as  f^r  as 
^ukklne,  \vhere,  from  the  acces- 
sioa  of  a  number  of  small  streams^ 
the  river  swtrlls  into  some  import- 
ance,  aad  extends  full  thirty  feet 
across.  From  Mukkin6,  on  the 
6th^  he  travelled  five  hoars  to 
Sdah-ferre,  a  loft/  bill,  lying  about 
eight  miles  from  the  Tacazze  ;  and 
from  this  place,  on  the  7th,  he  pro- 
ceeded six  hours  N.  by  £.  to  So- 
cota,  the  reputed  capital  of  Lasta. 
This  province  is  extremely  moun- 
tainous throughout,  and  forms  an 
almost  impenetrable  barrier  be- 
tween the  two  great  divisions  of 
Abyasinia,  generally  comprehended 
under  the  names  of  Amhara  and  ' 
Tigr6»  two  passes  only  existing 
through  the  moantaips,  which  are 
easily  coipmanded  by  a  small  nurn* 
bcr  of  troops. 

''  Mr.  Pearce  describes  the  Lasta 
soldiers  as  remarkable  for  their 
horsemanship,  a  quality  not  com- 
mon among  mountaineers ;  but  this 
in  a  great  measure  is  attributable  to 
the  connexion  subsisting  between 
this  province  and  that  of  Begemder^ 
the  natives  of  which  not  only  pride 
themselves  on  ^heir  breed  of  horses, 
but  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
skill  with  which  they  train  them  for 
service.  The  language  of  the  coun- 
try is  Amaric,  and  the  inhabitants 
wear  their  hair  long  aud  plaited, 
like  the  natives  to  the  south. 
In  other  respects  they  resemble  the 
Galla  more  than  the  people  of 
^  "J'ig^e,  apd  they  are  considered,  in 
^  general,  as  great  boasten,  though  by 
no  means  deficient  in  courage. 

*'  The  town  of  Spcota  lies  about 
tea  mile^  from  the  Tacazze,  and  Mr. 
Bearce  estimated  it  to  be  larger, 
and  to  contain  a  greater  population 
than  Antalo :  the»e  t^wos  ire  4i^ 


tant  from  each  other  about  six  days 
journey.  The  treatment  which  Mr. 
Pearce  experienced  in  the  former 
place  was  altogether  satisifactory^buC 
he  felt  himself,  to  secure  the  con« 
ti nuance  of  it,  under  the  necessity- 
of  concealing  from  the  deputy  oif 
jEias  Aylo  his  quarrd  with  the  Ras. 

**  Soon  aftei'  leaving  Spcota,  Mr. 
Pearce  arrived  in  the  district  of 
Waagf  commanded  by  a  chiief  de^ 
pendent  on  the  Ras,  oalled  Shum 
Ay  to  Confu,  aud  thpnce,  leaving 
Bora,  and  6a)owa  on  his  right,  h^ 
penisted  in  his  course  for  tluef 
days  northward,  along  the  banks  of 
the  I'acazze,  through  Gualiu,  the 
country  of  the  Agows,  until  he  came 
within  thirty  miles  of  Maisada,  a 
town  which  I  shall  elsewhere  hm 
occasion  to  describe  in  the  account 
of  a  journey  which  I  subseqnentlj 
made  to  the  Tacazze.  During  the 
line  of  bis  march,  Mr.  Pearce  had 
not  noet  with  any  river  of  conse* 
quence  running  into  the  TaG9Zze> 
though  be  had  crossed,  particdarly 
about  Mukkin6,  a  great  nuo^r  c£ 
small  streams  and  rivulets. 

"  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  there 
exists  among  the  ^Agows  a  peeoliar 
prejudice  against  furnishing  watec 
to  a  stranger,  so  that  when  Mr. 
Pearce  occasionally  visited  thieic 
huts,  he  fonnd  the  occupiers  al* 
ways  seady  to  ^pply  )iim  with  milk 
and  bread,  bpt  never  with  |h«  first* 
mentioned  essential  necessary.  As 
this  did  not  appear  to  be  difficult  to 
procure  in  the  country,  the  averr 
sion  from  bestowing  it  may  posstUjT 
arise  from  some  ancient  supecstio 
tion  or  veneration  of  the  watea^ 
connected  with  the  history  of  th« 
Nile ;  en  idea  strongly  coofirmisd 
by  the  circumstance  of  this  pes* 
pie  alwiiys  selecting  the  banks  jof 
|he  gceat  branches  of  ^is  river  lor 
their  jssideoee* 

Lt  "On 
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'    ."  On  the  9tii  of  October  Mr. 
Pearce    crossed  the  Tacazz^e  at  a 
ford,  where  the  river  is  nearly  three 
hundred  yards  in  breadth >   which 
brought  him  into  the  province  of- 
--Samen>    whence,    after  -trayelling 
about  -  four  milea  up  a  steep  ascent^ 
he  arrived  at  the  village  of  Guinsa. 
On  his  road  to  that  place  he  hz^d 
Allien  in  with  a  wandering  monk^ 
aamedDofter  Asko,  who* proposed, 
iifler  a  short  conversation,  to  joi^ 
his  party,  to  which  Mr.  Pearce,  as 
he  found  him  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, willingly  consented.     He 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  lively  hu- 
'Siour,  who  had  acquired  a  more 
ihan  ordinary  share  of  the  learning 
of  tlie  country,  and  possessing  great 
aatural  talents,   with   an  e&traor- 
.  dinary  degree  of  craftiness,  made  a 
practice  of  travelling  fVpm  place  to 
place  without  any  other  object  in 
view,  than  that  of  preying  on  the 
credulity  of  the   inhabitants.     On 
the  presf^nt  occasion  he  took  upon 
himself,  at  Guinsa,  to  represent  Mr. 
f  earce  aa  a    l>rother  of  the    late 
Abuna  Marcorius,  and  the  son  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria;    an 
artifice  by  which  the  country  peo- 
ple became  so  completely  his  dupes, 
tiiat  they  continuaHy  brought  in  pre- 
pcnU  of  gpats,  honey,   milk,  and 
other  articles  of  which   the  party 
gtood  in  need,  during  the  five  days 
^hat  they  stayed  in  the  place. 

*'  To  his  other  accomplishments 
Dofler  Asko  also  united  that  of  a 
physician,  and,  when  the  sick  ap- 
plied  for  relief,  he  wrote  a  few  cha- 
racters on  bits  of  parchment,  which 
pot  only  were  supposed  to  cure  the 
maladies  undc^r  siirhich  they  labour- 
^,  but  likewise  to  ^t  as  charnas 
against  the  agency  df  evil  spirits. 
*AgrceabJy  to  th^system  of  quackery 
established  throughout  the  world, 
^is  Ab^'S|inan  Katterielto  undec* 


took  also  the  cure  pf  barrcnnesn^ 
and  when  consulted  on  these  roatr 
ters,  an  accommodating  screen  waa 
«iFectedly  put  up,  to  give  an  air  of 
propriety  to  the  transaction,  which 
on  such  occasions  is  so  jibsolutelj 
necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of 
an  empiric.  He  bad  gained  by  some 
means  possession  of  a  L?tin  book^ 
which  he  professed  to  read,  and  pre- 
tended on  all  occasions  to  be  azr 
tremely  religious ;  but  Mr.  Pearce, 
who  soon  became'  ashamed  of  his 
companion's  conduct,  considered 
him  equally  devoid  both  pf  religion 
and  of  principle.  On  the  14th,  Mr, 
Pearce  and  hisobl  igtng  friend ,  Dofter 
Asko,  whom  he  found  it  difficult  to 
get  rid  of,  recommenced  their  ascent 
of  the  ^mountain  $  but  the  former 
took  tare  to  extend  the  day's  jour- 
ney to  so  great  a  disjtance,  that  the 
latter  could  no  longer  keep  pace 
with  him,  and  was  at  last  compelled, 
though  very  reluctantly,  to  quit  the 
parly.  On  going  away  he  recom- 
♦  mended  Mr.  Pearce,  with  apparent 
friendship,  to  depend  upon  his 
own  sagacity  for  support,  telling 
him'  that  none  but  a  fool,  would 
starve.* 

•*  Mr.  Pearce  had  now  ^ined 
about  two-thirds  of  the  ascent  of 
one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Sa- 
men,  along  a  path  leading  up  a  deep 
gulley,  forroed  by  the  f«)rcc  of  the 
torrents.  The  landscape  afound  wa^ 
extremely  beautiful;  lofty  trees  of 
various  s)>ecies  growing' among  ib^ 
rocks,  and  the  view,  at  times,  open- 
ing on  a  bpundless  e&tent  of  qonn? 
try.  *  The  evening  of  the  151I1 
brought  him  to  Segonet,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  province, 
which  is  situated  on  the  cast  side 
of  Amba-Hai.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceive with  attention  by  Degusmati 
Welled  Eyut,  brother  of  the  Gover- 
ppfof  Sapien^  to  wbopi  he  comn^u- 
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htcated  Ms  story,  and  in  conse-' 
queiice  this  chief,  after  entertain- 
ing .him  fqy  two  days,  gave  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  his  brother, 
and  sent  a  guide  to  conduct  him 
on  bis  way  as  far  as  Inchetkaub. 

"  On  the  17th  he  got  to  Mis- 
hekka,  where  the  report  respecting 
an  Abiina,  raised  by  Dofter  Asko, 
having  by  accident  reached  the 
place,  the  inhabitants,  men,  wo-  ' 
men,  children,  and  even  the  priests 
canrie  out  tq  receive  him,  present- 
ing him,  as  he  passed,  with  a  poi- 
tion  of  the  best  things  that  (lie 
country  afforded.  Among  the  rest, 
the  wife  of  an  old  priest  brought  out 
her  daughter  to  receive  his  blessing, 
an^l  an  old  man  of  seventy  fell  down 
and  kissed  his  feet  with  transport  at 
his  arrival.  Mr.  Pearce  fidt,  as  may  • 
be  well  conceived,  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed at  the  situation  into  which 
he  had  been  drawn,  and  assured 
the  good  people,  though  in  vain, 
that  they  wei'e  mistaken;  but  his 
aew  guide,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
so  much  to  enjoy  thr  consequences 
of  the  misunderstanding,  that,  by 
his  assertions,  he  more  strongly  con- 
firmed them  in  their  erroneous  opi- 
nion. From  this  point  of  the  moun- 
tain the  road  became  extremely 
rugged  and  difficult  of  assent ;  and 
the  snow  and  ice,  which  lay  in 
every  iiollo*',  rendered  the  atmo- 
sphere piercingly  cold,  so  much 
so,  that  his  female  servant  actually 
cried,  from  the  pain  which  the  se- 
Terity  of  the  wciuIkt  occasioned. 

"  On  the  following  d^y,  they 
passed  over  the  sumnfiit  of  Ambn- 
«ai,  which  was  tremendously  dif- 
ficult of  ascent,  and  at  the  same 
tim&  they  experienced  a  heavy  fall 
6f  snow,  which  did  not,  as  Mr. 
Pearce  described  it,  *  come  down 
^ith  vlolengc,  but  quicjtly  descend, 
cd  iu  large  flakes^  like  feathers/  On 


the  evening  gf  the  same  day  they 
arrived,  after  a  gradual  de^c^ent  for 
five  hours,  at  Inchetkaub,  where 
they  sat  down,  ^according  to  cus« 
torn,  at  the  gate  of  Ras  Gabriel's  • 
mansion,  and  bad  not  waited  more 
than  an  hour   before  his  servants    - 
came  and  led  them  to  a  hut^  prp-^ 
vided  them  with  plenty  of  bread  a ndi' 
meat,  and  furnished  them  with  a  Jkii 
of  maiz,  a  beverage  to  which  they  « 
had  for  a  long  time  been  strangers. . 

**  On  the  19th,  Ras  Gabriel  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  Mr.  Pearcef  • 
who  was  accordingly  introdu^ 
ed  into  his  ptescnce.  This  chief- 
tain was  a  tall  6 n(«  looking  man, 
about  forty  years^  of  age^  of  a 
dark  complexion,  having  a  Ro-  • 
man  nose,  open  features,  an<^  a  ne- 
markably  strong  expression  in  his 
eye.  When  Mr.  Pearce  entered  ho 
was  seated  on  his  couch,  sarrouQd- 
ed  by  priests;  and  after  the  first 
compliments,  he  began  to  question 
the  former  very  mildly  respecting; 
his  quarrel  with  the  Ras.  As  Mr* 
Pearce  perceived  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  difference  had  pre- 
viously arrived,  he  told  his  wfaolo 
story  without  hesitation,  stating  hia 
causes  of  complaint  against  Ras 
Welled  Selasse,  and  declaring,  that 
it  was  his  wish  to  proceed  to  Gon- 
dar,.  and  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
Zoldi  of  Gojam,  or  some  of  thd 
chiefs  in  Amhara.  Rak  Gabriel  lis- 
tened to*  him  with  great  attention, 
but  made  no  immediate  reply,-  say- 
ing, *  he  would  cor. verse  with  him 
another  day,'  and  desired  him  to  re« 
tire  to  his  supper.    , 

''  Two  days  after,  Mr.  Pearce 
was  admitted  to  a  second  audience, 
when  he  found  Ras  Gabriel  again 
encircled  by  priests,  who,  at  his  dc-_ 
sire,  began  to  ask  a  number  of  ques-^ 
tions  respecting  his  religion  and  his 
country.  In  answer,  he  gave  as 
L  3  correct 
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mrect  ati  ztcaant  of  both  cfs  he 
#^  ^ble,  and  fortunately,  fr#tn  ht- 
ftrg  itltiittately  versed  ro'  the  Scrip- 
tikres,  his  replies  afiutdetl  general 
iatisfactrod  :  Ra^  Gabriel  after  ihA 
^otiter^tion  irds  finished,  declar- 
log,  '  tb^  bis  opinions  were  very 
}lkst>  and  tfadt  his  religion  was  a 
good  one.*  From  this  time  hid 
tflafnfi^t  of  Mr.  Pearce  becartie 
tety  kind  j  but  he  continued  from 
dajr  to  day  to  delay  granting  him 
peftififtsion  to  proceed,  aiid  tried, 
-H^h  gredt  earnestness,  to  persuade 
hiltt  to  return  back  to  Antala  :  with 
thfs  judicious  aidvicr,  however,  the 
ktfer  coold  ftof,  for  the  present,  be 
induced  io  cotnply. 

*•  Abool  this  time,  Mr.  Pearce, 
1#ho  bad  for  some  days  before  felt  a 
Mhkxp  pain  in  his  eyes,  ^^as  seized 
%ith  a  violent  drsor Jer,  HKrhich,  from 
htS  dfeK:rpition  of  it,  appears  to  have 
fceen  acomplete  attack  of  ophthalmia. 
This  disease  occasioned  a  temporary 
1d6s  of  sight,  and  confined  him  al- 
Ttidtit  entirely  to  his  bed.  During 
/this  period,  he  received  a  friendly 
tlMt  firom  one  of  his  most  intimate 
ibmafe  aequahltance  in  Tigr6,  called 
"Wirkwa,  Who  was  accompanied  by 
Ik  young  roan  named  Gnebra  Merri, 
Whom  she  introduced  as  her  brother. 
At  the  thne  of  their  happ^ntng  to 
call,  Mr,  Pearce's  servants  were 
both  absent  5  his  boy  being  engaged 
in  looking  srfler  the  mule,  and  the 
gfrl  having  gooe  out  for  a  supply  of 
Wat!f:r.  The  visitors,  ott  entering, 
took  a  seat  by  his  bed-srde^  and  the 
IMy  began,  with  great  apparent 
fondness  and  commiseration,  to 
imrdble  whh  him  upon  his  ill  health. 
In  thts  htfr  brother  appeared  \^y 
Ireartily  to  join,  dnd  they  both  to- 
gether-Asplayfed  so  mudi  tender- 
W^  te*peeting  his  misfbrtnnes,  and 
expressed  so  many  kind  wishes  for 
W  ^iXsiit,  that  Mr.  Pearce,  aller 


they  were  gone,  felt  quite 
come  with  the  interest  they  seem* 
ed  to  take  in  his  welfare,  being 
delighted  to  fitid,  that  so  much 
true  friendship  existed  in  the  coun* 
try.  He  bad  not,  however,  long 
enjo)'ed  the  pleasure  resulting  fnun 
such  feelings,  when  the  return  of 
one  of  his  servants  undeceived  hini, 
and  l^d  to  a  very  unpleasant  dis- 
covery, as  it  turned  out,  that  these 
*  good  creatures,*  While  amOsing 
him  with  smooth  words,  had  com- 
pletely ransacked  his  bouse,  having 
Dot  only  carried  away  a  bag  con- 
taining his  books,  papers,  compass, 
shot,  powder,  and  other  articles, 
but  even  the  very  cloth  (tjelonging 
to  one  of  his  servants)  which  had 
beet)  laid  as  a  covering  oii  his  bed } 
leaving  nothing  behind  but  the  gar- 
ments which  wore,  and  his  mus- 
quet,  which  he  h^d  fortunately 
placed  under  his  pillow. 

"  Happily,  on  the  same  day  that 
this  occurred,  some  of  Has  Welled 
Selass6*s  soldiers  passed  through 
Inchetkaub,  who  kindly  interested 
themselves  in  his  cause,  and  imaie- 
diately  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  fu- 
gitives. On  the  following  day  the 
girl  was  apprehended,  and,  being 
taken  before  Ras  Gabriel,  con- 
fessed the  whole  affair.  By  this 
means  Mr.  Pearce  recovered  a  few 
of  the  articles,  but  the  journal,  com- 
pass, and  papers  were  irrctrieveably 
lost,  owing  to  her  brother  haviAg 
effected  his  escape,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  lady  was  compelled,  by 
Has  Gabriel,  to  forfeit  her  'alwc/  or 
silver  ornaments,  worn  ronad  the 
ancles  and  wrists,  which  were 
given  to  Mr.  Peance*s  servants  in 
Compensation  for  the  cloth  wbidi 
bad  been  stolen. 

'  *'  This  untoward  circumstance,, 
together  with  his  illness,  removed 
in  a  great  measure  Mr.-fMte't  dp- 
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tfre  of  advancing  tntb  the  country^ 
and  as  he  learnt  soon  af^ek*  from 
Mlxeof  his  Tigre  companions,  that 
the  Ras  Welled  Selass^  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  attacked  by  the  Galla> 
who  bad  a<lvai)ced,  as  was  reported, 
to  the  very  neighbourhood  of  An- 
t^loyhedetfrmiiied  at  once  to  return: 
for,  in  spite  of  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced  from  the  Ra»,  he  stHI 
ffelt  a  considerable  degree  of  per- 
sonal attachment  to  him  :  and  with 
the  true  spirit  belonging  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  feudal  chief^  which  he 
had  imbibed  by  a  residence  in  the 
country,  could  not  bear  the  idea  for 
a  moment  of  his  being  overpowered 
by  his  enemies.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  in  December 
1807,  (the  disorder  in  his  eyes  hav- 
ing abated),  he  took  leave  of  Ras 
Gabriel,,  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
great  respect,  and  who,  in  return, 
had  been  so  much  pleased  with  his 
conduct,  that  he  presented  hrm,  at 
parting,  with  a  mule,  a  quantity  of 
powder  and  ball,  and  five  wakeas>of 
gold,  and  sent  with  him  one  of  his 
confidential  ihessengers^  to  speak  in 
h»  favour  to  the  Ras. 

*'  On  the  24th  he  .  reached  Mi- 
ahekka,  where  they  met  with  an- 
other fall  of  snow,  which  lay  .so 
thick  on  the  ground  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  they  made  their  way 
through  it.  On  the  following  day, 
(being  the  29th  of  Tisa*  with  the 
Abyssinians,  which  is  Christmas  day) 
he  arrived  at  Segonet,  and  found 
Degusmatt  Welled  Eyut  keeping 
that  festival,  who  sent  them  a  sheep, 
ma\z,  and  bread.  On  the  26th  he 
descended  the  mountains,  and  at 
Might  reached  an  Agow  village, 
aboat  eight  miles  from  the  Tacazze. 
On  the  following  day,  the  river  being 
awollen>  they  found  some  difficulty 
in  crossing  it ;  but  as  length  they 
aceompit^hed  this*  dftficult  under* 


tBtcing,  and  in  the  evening  reached 
Maisada.  The  27th  broogbttbem  td 
Asgevva  ;  and  the  29th  to  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Ant^lo.  As  the  partjF 
advanced,  the  country  was  fdund  t6 
be  in  gre^t  alarm,  Owing*  the  neM 
approach  of  Gojee  and  histGallti; 
who  having  obtained  poss^siicttl 
of  great  part  of  Lasta,  had- reftdU 
ed  within  a  day*8  mardh  Of  £n« 
derta. 

''  Thiff  alarming  intelligence  00- 
casiotied  Mr.  Peatxre  to  iMstea-  hii 
progress,  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th,  he  arrived  at  the  g'oKt^ 
way  of  the  Raa. 

"  The  followers-  of  this  chW} 
who  met  Mr.  Pearce>  expfegiyd 
great  astonishment  at  his  coming 
back,  and  many  urged  him  not  td 
venture  into  his  presence,  but  Mrt 
Pearce  {\i\i  tod  proudly  conseioua  of 
the  motives  which  prompted  him 
'  to  return,  to  ^el  for  a  moment  anjft 
dread  of  the  conscquei^ces  that 
might  ensue,  and)  tberefbre,  it^- 
stantly  sent  in,  to  rcc[ue&t'  m  an* 
dience  j  when  he  was  immediately 
admitted.  As' he  approached  the  old 
man,  he  found  (as  he  expressed  i^) 
'  something  pleasant  in  'his  boufitCs* 
nance,*  and  he  turned  to  GtrSmati 
Aylo,  of  Lasta,  who  was  sifcting'bfK 
side  him,  and,  pointing*  to  Mn 
Pearce,  said,  <  look  at  this  man  I  hn 
cSmetome,  a  stranger,  about  <fiv« 
years  ago,  and  not  being  satisfied 
with  my  treatment,  lefl  me,  in  gffcat 
anger ;  but  Do^\'  that  I  am  desorted 
by  some  of  my  friends,  and  pressed 
upon  by  my  enemies, .  he  is  oorti^ 
back  to  fight  by  my  sid*/  MS 
then,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  tOld 
Mr.  Pearce  to  sk  down,  ordered  a 
cloth  of  the  best  quality  to  be  iaaine- 
diately  thrown  over  his-  slfoulders^ 
and  gave  him  a  mule,  and  a  baad-> 
some  allowance  of  com  for  his  sup- 
port, 

,  i  4  '^  Aboa; 
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'^  About  a  week  after  this  the 
troops  of  the  provinces  of  Tigr6, 
Bodarta,  Wojjerat,  Salowa,  bhire, 
Haramat;;  Giralta,  and  Tembcn, 
having  assembled^  the  Ras  coni- 
menced  his  noarch  against  the  ene- 
my. His  force,  on  this  occasion,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand  itieo,  anaoug  whom  might 
be  .rcdioncd  about  ope.  thousand 
horsemen,  and  upwaitis  of  eight 
thousand  soldiers  arm^  with matcb- 
lockii.  This  may  be  considered  as 
the  largest  army  raised  for  many- 
years  in  the  country ;  the  object> 
which  it  had  in  view  having  been 
to  repel  one  of  the  most  formidable 
invasions  of  the  Galla  ever  un- 
dertakon  against  Abyssinia.  Go- 
jee>  the  chieftain  who  headed  this 
incursiony  was  reputed  the  greatest 
jagonah  (or  warrior)  of  his  agej 
possessing  all  the  skill  in  battle 
for  which  Ras  Michael  waa  iamed, 
and  even  exceeding  him  in  ferocity/ 
ThUI  chief  was  decended  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Guanguol,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bruce,  (being  the  son 
of  AlltGr  a  z,  son  of  Alii  who  was 
the  son  of  Guanguol.)  The  coun- 
try which  he  governs  extends  from 
the  borders  of  the  Nile  in  Gojam 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
I^sta ;  and  his  force  was  com- 
puted on  the  present  occasion  to 
amount  to  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand Gralla.  # 
.  "The  first  day's  encampment  of 
tl^  Abyssinian  army  (i  2th  of  Janu- 
ary) was  at  Ivertoo,  distant  only 
six  miles  from  AntaiO|  where  it 
halted  during'the  whole  qf  Sunday, 
a  general  custom  prevailing  among 
the  Abyssinians  to  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, marching  pn  that  day.  On 
ih&  14th,  they  arrived  at  £ct  Ma- 
xiam,  and,  on  the  15th  encamped  in 
Wojjerat  j  when  the  news  of  their 
approach  having  reached  Gojee,  he 


retreated  into  the  heart  of  the  moutf  ^ 
tains  of  Lasta. 

*'  The  17th  brought  thcra  to  the 
side  of  the  lake  Ashangee,  where 
general -orders  were  issued  '  to  bunn 
plunder,  and  destroy.*  On  the  i8th 
they  arrived  in  the  district  of  Wo- 
fila,  and  on  the  following  day  halted 
at  Lat,  on  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain in  Lasta :  here  the  Ras  sent 
forwards  two  AUkas  with  fifty 
matchlocks  each,  under  the  orders 
of  Fit-Aurari  Amiac,  who  fell  in 
with  the  rear  of  Gojec's  troops,* 
and  killed  two  Galla.  On  Monday 
fl  ist,  the  arihy  made  a  forced  march 
in  hopes  of  overtaking  Gojee,  who 
fied  in  haste  before  it,  being  anxious 
to  avoid  fighting  among  the  bills; 
as  the  chief  dependence  of  the  Galla 
is  always  placed  on  their  horse. 
At  night  the  Abyssinians  encamped 
near  Senare.  On  the  2 2d  they 
were  joined  by  a  few  Lasta  troops 
under  Sanuda  Abo  Barea,  and  on 
the  same  day,  Gojee  toeing  within 
sight  on  a  distant  plain,  dispositions 
were  made  for  the  expected  battle; 
Ayto  Welleda  Samuel,  ChclikaCon- 
fu,  VVoldo  Gavi,  Salafe  Tusfa  Ma- 
riam,  and  Ayto  Aylo  were  sent  for- 
ward to  the  right,  and  the  Pit-Aufari 
advanced  on  the  left,  while  the 
main  body  remained  with  the  Ras 
in  the  centre.  The  right  on  taking 
up  its  ground  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Gojee's  advanced  troops, 
who,  after  having  lost  above  twenty 
ro^u  in  the  attempt,  were  obliged 
to  lall  back. 

*'  The  appearance  of  the  army 
on  the  24th,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Pearce,  must  have  produced  a  vety. 
striking  appearance  3  the  whole  of 
the  troops  descending  from  the  hills 
with  a  simultaneous  movement  into 
(he  plain.  On  the  opposite  side 
Gojee  lay  encamped  with  all  his 
force}  and,  for  a  short  time,  be 

could 
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ooDld  be  plainly  dUttnguisbed  re- 
conooitring  the  army  as  it  advanc- 
ed. In  the  eveuitig  some  of  his 
horsemen  came  down,  within  mus- 
quet*shot  to  procure  water,  but 
both  parii(*s  remained  in  their  re- 
spective stations,  though  a  continual 
alarm  was  kept  up  by  the  Abys- 
sinians  through  the  nighty  lest  t4ie 
enemy  might  attempt  to  fail  upoi} 
their  camp  by  surprise. 

**  At  the  dawn  of  the  ensuing 
day  the  R as  drew  out  his  forces  for 
action,  but  Gojee  being  unwilling 
Co  come,  to  an  engage raeiu  o'n  a  Fri* 
'day,  owing  to  a  «uperi>titious  feeling 
k  entertained  by  the  Galla  against  fight- 
ing on  that  d.4y,shHted  his  ground  a 
few  miles  back  lo  the  plains  of  Mai- 
zella.  Beyond  this  point,  Gojee  had 
always  declared  that  nothing  should 
induce  him  lo  retreat.  The  Ra8,at 
the  same  time,  took  up  his  encamp- 
ment for  the  night  close  to  the  Ain 
Tacazze,  and  a  tlag  of  truce  was 
sent  for  the  last  time  to  Gojee, 
offering  terms  of  accommodation  j 
but  the  latter  flew  into  a  violent 
rage  at  sight  of  the  messenger,  and 
gwore,  I  hat,  if  he  returned  again, 
be  would  cleave  him  from  head  to 
foot;  bidding  htm,  with  a  sneer, to 
return  to  '  the  Badinsah,'  and  tell 
him  that,  '  bttfore  the  setting  of 
another  sun,  he  and  his  followers 
might  expect  the  same  de4>truc- 
tion  that  the  sou  ot  Michael  had 
met  with  on  that  very  plain,  from 
the  hands  of  his  grandfather  AUi.' 
This  alluded  to  the  death  of  De- 
gust  mat  i  Gabriel,  of  Tigie,  son 
of  Ras  Michael,  who,  it  is  singular 
enough  to  observe,  was  Actually 
killed  on  the  plaia  of  Maizella, 
with  ^he  greater  part  of  his  army, 
)Q  a  battle  fought  with  the  Galla 
under  AUi,  the  grandfather  of  Go- 
jee ,-  00  which  account  it  was  re- 


ported, that  Grojee  had  made  choice 
of  it  for  his  present  s^ne  oi  action; ' 
• "  In  consequence,  on  the  follow** 
ing  morning  the  Ras's  army  pre* 
pared  itself  for  battle.  The  mus-. 
queteers,  according  to  the  mode  ia 
which  they  are  usually  disposed, 
were  sent  forward  along  some  rising 
grounds  on  the  flanks;  the  right 
being  commanded  by  one  of  the 
brotbtrs  pf  the  Ras,  and  the  left  by 
PalambaruH  Gucbra  Michael,-  of- 
Temben,  while  the  Ras.  himself, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  troops, 
was  stationed  in  the  centre.  Dur- 
ing the  first  shock^  the  Galla  (not* 
withstanding  the  annoyance  they 
experienced  frop  the  musqueteers) 
rushed  down,  making  a  horrible 
yell,  u  ith  such  tremendous  force  on  - 
the  centre,  that,  for  a  moment^  it 
was  compelled  to  give  way.  "The 
Ras,  enraged  at  the  sight,  called  out 
for  his  favourite  horse,  but  the 
chiefs,  who  were  anxious  to  k^cp 
him  out  of  personal  danger,  held  it 
back  :  on  vrhich,  withont  a  mo* 
ment's  hesitation,  heurged  his  mule 
forward,  and  gal  lopped  to  the  front; 
his  white  turban  and  red  sheep-skfn, 
streaming  wildly  behind  him,  ren- 
dering him  at  once  a  conspicuous 
object  to  his  troops.  The  energy  of 
hi,s  action,  on  this  occasion,  pro-  ' 
duced  an  instantaneous  effect  upon 
the  Abyssinia ns  ;  .  a  terrible  cry 
spread  throughout  the  ranks,  'the 
Iladinsah,'  *  the  Badinsah,*  and,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  troops  charg- 
ed with  such  impetuous  fury,  that  ' 
Gojee's  horsemen  were  suddenly 
arrested  in  the  midst  of  their  career* 
liepeated  vol  lies  of  musquetry  now 
poured  in  upon  them  from  the 
'  flanks,  at  which  the  horses  of  the 
Galla  began  to  take  alarm,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  they  were  thrown 
into  absolute  confusion. 

Mr. 
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**  Mr.  Pmrce  w^watt^emgfllie  first 
ioradvaHioe,  and  the  Ras^  when  he 
saw  hinv  in  the*  thick  of  fhe  fight, 
eried  out  to  his  sttt9Ddant)Er,  *  stbp, 
stop  that  madraao  !'  hut  h^  called 
in  Tm» ;  Mr.  Pearce  puslied  on,  and 
BOOK  kMt  Pight  of  his  party.  He 
lOon  afte^w^inis  killed  a  Geila 
"chieftain  of  some  con^quencef,  and, 
b7  his  courage,  throughout  th6  rest 
of  the  da^y,  gained  the  adnairation  of 
adl  aiMod  him.  The  rout  of  Go- 
jee's  troops  noti^  became  general, 
and  the  Abyssinians,  who  behaved 
throiighout  with  great  bravery,  pur- 
sfied  them  nearly  sixteen  miles  to 
Zingilla:  their  chieftain,  Gojee, 
having,  under  cii^umstances  of  con- 
aiderable  difficulty,  escaped  with  a 
few  followers  into  the  plains. 

"  On  the  following  morning,  no 
less  than  eighteeo  hnndred  and 
sixty-five  of  the  barbarous  trophies 
which  are  collected  on  these  occa'» 
sions  were  thrown  before  the  Ras, 
ac  his  escampment,  under  the  high 
fortress  of  Zingi41i.  This  victory 
vTflf  obtained  with  only  the  trifling 
)0s»  of  thirty-five  of  his  men,  and 
two  chiefs  of  no  very  great  conse- 
quence, Chelika  Murdoo  and  Ayto 
Guebra  Mehedin,  who  were  killed 
So  the  oQtset  of  the  action.  Among 
.  other  advantages  accruing  from  this 
victory*  was  the  capture  of  one  of 
^e  wives  of  Gojee,  his  musical 
hand,  and  an  immense  train  of  fe- 
male attendants,  with  various  uten- 
aflji  for  cooking. 

**  Oo  the  27th,  the  strong  hold 
#f  Zmgilli  surrendered,  by  the  tak- 
ing of  which,  five  and  twenty  Abys- 
stiitan  chiefs  of  some  note  w^re  re- 
Itf^ed,  wlio  had  been  held  in  con- 
lioensent  by  Gojee :  amongst  these 
waf  DtigoMiiati  Tumro,  Govemtir  of 
tfie  prcfvince  of  Begemder,  who^  has, 
since  that  time,  been  atmiigly  at«* 


rtifched  to  the  Ras.  At  thi^staflott 
the  troop»  halted  for  two  days,  when 
the  drum  was  again  beat  to^masi 
and  the  troops  advanced  a  few 
mi1es>  until  they  came  to  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  which  Mr.  Pearce 
described  to  be  the  steepest  he  had 
ever  seen,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  over  the  pIMns  of  the  Bd- 
jow.  Hert  the  troops  remained  en- 
camped for  seven  days,  sending  oot 
parties,  in  every  direction,  in  search 
of  plunder,  y  hich  were  perpetually 
engaged  in  panial  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy.  The  Abyssinian  name 
for  soldiers  engaged  in  this  irreguls' 
species  of  warfare,  is  Worari. 

"  On  the  5rh  February,  1808,  the 
army  was  put  in  motion,  and  de- 
scended the  precipice  before- men- 
tioned into  the  plains  inhabited  by 
the  Galla.  This  invasion  of  their 
territory  produced  dreadful  alana 
throughout  the  countr)',  and  Gojee, 
on  the  same  ddy,  sent  a  flag  of  tnioe, 
by  four  prisoners  he  had  taken,  to 
ihe  Ras,  to  propose  terms  of  sor- 
rehder,  submitting  his  cause  to  ttie 
arbitration  of  another  powerful  chief 
of  the  Galla  at  that  time  in  friend- 
ship with  the  Ras,  called  'Libao. 
This  chief  (the  son  of  Mahomed 
Kola$s6  and  grandson  of  Haoied) 
was  a  young  and  handsome  man^ 
about  twenfy  ycirs  of  age,  who 
commanded  a  large  tract  of  country, 
comprehending  a  portion  of  Begem- 
der, the  whole  of  Amhara,  and  the 
greater  part  of  an  eztendve  regioih 
whk;h  was  fonftftHy  tenoecl  the 
kingdom  of  Angote.  Soon  after- 
wards the  drums  were  best,  anrf  «i 
order  issued  tbroogfaDut  the  cteip, 
that  no  one  under  pain  of  deaft 
should  commit  any  farther  act  ef 
hostility.  This  trace  waa,  however, 
of  sbcfrt  diiratioo  >  ibr«  on  th'i^M*. 
\9witiif  day^  meat  of  llie  aridien 
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wbo  ^  hfl4  gone  ont  in  search  of 
fofage  being  killed  by  the  Galla,  the 
drtjm  ^as  Jigainbeal,  and  free  licence 
given  to  the  Worari  to. renew  their 
predatory  excursi'jns 
"  "In  the  course  of  these  desperate 
expeditions,  scenes  of  barbarity  were 
occasionally  said  to  have  occurred^ 
which  appear  strongly  to  corroborate 
^n  account  given  by  Mr.  Brace  re- 
specting a  circumstance  that  he  had 
"Svitntfssed  in  tr.ivelliucj  from  Axum 
to  the  Tncazzee,  which  from  bein^ 
too  generally  discredited,  has  drawn 
Opon  him  much  unnifriied  ridicule 
ind  severity  of  criik'um.  I  shall ^ 
proceed  to  relate  one  cf  these  oc- 
cufrencfs  which  Mr.  Pearce  himself 
tvitnfsscd. 

'*  On  the  7th  of  February,  i^hile 
these  transactions  were  passing,  he 
went  out  with  a  party  ot  the  Casta 
Soldiers  on  one  of  their  marauding 
iSxpediiions,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  they  got  possession  .of  several 
Iicad  of  cattle,  with  which,  towards 
evening,  they  made  the  best  of  their 
way  back  to  the  camp.  They  had 
then  fasted  for  many  l»ours,  and  still 
d  Considerable  distance  remained  for 
diem  to  travel.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  soldier  attached  to 
the  p.irty,  proposed  '  cutting  out  tl>e 
shulada*  from  one  Of  (he  cows  they 
Wefc  driving  before  them,  to  satisfy 
fbecravings  of  their  hunger.  This 
^  term*  Mr.  Pearce  did  not  at  first 
understand,  but  he  was  not  lotlg  hft 
irt-  doubt  upon  the  subject  j  for,  the 
Others  having  a*isfinted,  they  laid 
bold  of  the  animal  by  the  horns, 
tliretv  it  down,  and  proceeded  with- 
^l  farther  ceremony  to  theopera-^ 
fi'oD.  This  consisted  in  cutting  out 
two  pieces  of  flesh  from  th^  buttock, 
rtedf  tlie  tail,  which  together,  Mr. 
PeaWre  supposed,  might  wei^h  2lbout 
a  pound  i  the  pieces  so  cut  out  be- 


ing called  '  sluilada,'  and'  cdttifoi" 
ing,  as  far  as  I  coitid  ascertain,  p^rt 
of  the  two  '  glutei  maxim?,'  or 
'  larger  muscles  of  the  (high.'  Ad 
soon  as  they  had  taken  these  sLWAyp 
they  sewed  up  the  woun<h,  pfars- 
tered  them  over  with  cow-dung', 
and  drove  the  animal  forwards,  while 
they  divided'  among  their  party  the 
still  reeking  steaks. 

"  They  wanted  MrJ  Pearce  to 
partake  of  this  meat,  raw  as  it  c^ratf 
froiii  the  cow,  but  he  was  too  mnck 
disgusted  with  the  scene  to  comply 
with  their  offer ;  though  he  declared 
that  lie  was  so  hungry  at  the  time, 
that  he  could  without  remorse  havd 
eaten  raw  flesh,  had  the  animal  been 
killed  in  the  ordinary  way;  a  practice 
which,  I  may  here  observe,  he  ne- 
ver could  before  be  induced  to 
adopt,  notwitl^standing  its  beingge- 
neral  throughout  the  country.  The 
animal,  after  this  barbarous  opera- 
tion,  walked  somewhat  lame,  hut 
nevertheless  managed  to  reach  the 
catnp  without  any  appaVent  injury, 
and,  immediately  after  their  arrival, 
if  was  killed  by  the  Worari,  and 
consumed  for  their  supper. 

"  This  practice  of  cutting  out  the 
shulada  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, is  said  very  rarely  to  occur  5  but 
tlie  fact  of  its  being  occasionally 
adopted,  was  certainly  placed  bi^ 
yond  all  doubt,  by  the  testimony  of 
mnny  persons,  who  declared  flmt 
they  had,  likewise,  witnessed  if, 
particnlarly  among  the  Lasta  troops. 
I  certainly  should  not  have  dwelt 
so  long,  or  so  minutely,  oiT  this  dis- 
gusting transaction,  which,  *  eveifl 
the  distresses  of  a  Soldier  cannot' 
warrant,*  had  I  not  deemed  itespe- 
ci'illy  due  to  the  characterof  Sfr. 
Bruce,  to  give  a  faithful  account  of 
this  particular  Occurrence,  fiince  I 
havd  found  myself  andcr  the  neces- 
sity 
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iity  of  noticing,  on  several  other 
occasions,  his  unfortunate deviatioas 
V  from  the  truth.  I  may  here  men- 
tion, that  the  Abyssinians  are,  in 
general,  very  expert  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  cow>  a  circumstance  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  a  very  exact  divi- 
sion of  the  several  parts  among  the 
numerous  claimants,  who  are  en- 
titled  to  a  certitin  portion  of  every 
animal  that  i!«  killed  \  and  I  have 
also  to  add,  that  whenever  1  subse- 
quently mentioned  the  .word  shu- 
lada  to  an  Abyssinian,  I  was  uni- 
formly undersl(X)d. 

*'  J  .et  me  here  caution  the  re;ider 
againstcoufounding  this  isolated  fact, 
with  the  gcnerjil  pracc ice  attributed 
to  the  Abyssinian  by  Mr.  Bruce,  of 
keeping  all  the  animals  they 
slaughter  alive  during  the  titne 
that  they  are  preying  on  their  flesh  ; 
an  horrible  and  detestable  refine- 
ment in  barbarism,  sutficient  to 
stamp  them  among  the  lowest  of 
the  human  race.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion 1  still  remain  ot  opinion,  that 
Mr.  Bruce  is  decidecUy  mistaken, 
no  such  practice  having  ever  been 
witnessed  by  myself,  or  having  ever 
been  heard  of  by  Mr  Pearce,  or 
any  person  with  w!«om  F  conversed  ; 
and  the  Ras,  Kasimaj  Yasous^  Dof- 
ter  Esther,  and  many  other  very  re- 
spectable men,  who  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  at  Gon- 
dar,  having  sole-mnly  assured  me, 
that  no  such  inhuman  custom  had 
ever  come  under  their  observation. 
They  all,  indeed,  asserted  that  it  was 
impossible  j  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  re- 
marked, '  that  it  would  be  flying 
in  the  face  of  heaven,  as  the,  person 
who  kills  the  animal-  invariably 
sharpens  his  knife  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  nearly  dissevers  the  bead 
from  the  body,  pronouncing  the  in- 
vocation i  ^  bism  Abwa  Welled  wa 


Menfus  Kedoos  :' .'  in  the  nameoC 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghosts' 
which .  gives  a  kind  of  religious 
sanctity  to  the  act. 

*'  A  few  days  after  the  army  had 
encamped  in  tlie  plain,  (during  which 
period  Gojec  had  sent  repeated  omw- 
sages  to  the  Ras,  to  deprecate  his 
stiger),  a  deiprutatioH  arrived  in  the 
Abyssinian  camp  from  Degusmati 
Li  ban,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
a  meeting  between  this  chief  and 
the  fias  Welled  Selassc,  and  it  was 
agreed  between  the  parties,  that  it 
should  take  place  halfway  up  a  high 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  on 
which  Liban  was  encamped.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  8th,  the  Ras,  at- 
tended by  about  thirty  of  his  most 
confidential  people,  ascended  the 
mountain,  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  interview  had  been  r 
appointed  :  when  it  came,  however, 
to  the  point,  Liban,  who  was  a 
very  young  man,  became  so  much 
alarmed,  through  the  dread  he  enter- 
tained of  Ras  Welled  Selasse,  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  come  down ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  Ras,  with  the 
daring  intrepidity  for  which  he  is  aft 
all  times  so  much  distinguished,  took 
Mr.  Pearce  and  two  of  his  bravest 
'jagonahs,'  or  '  fighting  meo/ 
and  advanced  into  the  midst  of 
Liban*s  camp,  where  they  fbtmd 
the  young  chief  seated  on  a  rude 
stone,  in  front  of  a  bod/  of  his 
people. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ioia- 
gine  a  more  striking  instance  of  the 
superiority  which  ii^trepid  spirit  and 
mental  ability  confer  in  a  barbarous 
country,  than  that  whick  was  ex- 
hibited on  the  present  occasion ;  for 
though  the.R^s.  was  so  feeble,  that 
he  could  scarcely  walk  unsupported* 
and  Liban,  on  the  contrary, '  pos- 
sessed all 'the  strength  and  ea^gy 

of 
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«f  youthful  vigour,  yet,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  old  man,  he  was  evi- 
dently awed,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  collect  his 
thoughts  tufficiently  to  entttr  upon 
the  proposed  conversation.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  he  recovered 
his  spirits,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  which  ensued,  it  was 
settled  that  the  Ras  should  desist 
from  further  hostility,  on  condition 
of  Liban's  pledging  himself  for  the 
future  good  conduct  of  Gojce  5  the 
latter,  on  his  part,  accepting  the 
guarantee,  and  binding  himself  ne- 
ver again  to  invade  the  Abyssinian 
territory  during  the  life  of  theRas. 

"  Previously  to  my  tracing  the 
Ba8*s  progress  back  to  his  capital, 
it  may,  in  this  place,  be  proper 
to  introduce  a  short  account  of 
the  Gall  a    immediately   under  the 

'/command  of  these  two  powerful 
chiefs. 

*'  I  have  before  stated  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  Galla  entered  Abys- 
sinia from  the  south,  by  the  way  of 

'Melinda  and  Patta,  and  upon  this 
subject  little  doubt  can,  I  conceive, 
be  entertained,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the -tribes  still  forming  an 
uninterrupted  chain  to  those  points. 
Like  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who 
spread  themselves  ovec  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  the  Gafla  poured  in 
separate  tribes  into  this  part  of 
Africa,  at  different  periods,  accord- 
ing to  prospect  of  advantage  gr 
settlement ;  and,  likfe  the  former, 
in  a  short  tim^,  became  naturalized, 
and  have,  in  many  instances,  adopt- 
ed the  language.,  manners,  and  cos- 
toras  of  the  natives  tbev  have  con- 
quered. 

•  ''With  respect  to  their  invasions 
in  three  great  divisions,  each  con- 
sisting of  seven  tribes  3  their  go- 
irerhmenl  *■  established  under  kipgs^ 
jtiUl^o   aqd  ^^ilooty,  elected   every 


seven  years  ;'  •  their  councils  of 
chiefs,'  arkl  other  circumstances  re* 
la  ted  by  Mr.  Bruce,  they  appear 
either  to  be  custbms  or  traditions 
peculiar  to  the  Maitsha  Galla,  with, 
Avhom  Mr.  Bruce  conversed,  or  to 
be  confined  entirely  to  the  southern 
tribes,  as  among  those  I  am  describ- 
ing, no  such  regular  political  go- 
vernment is  known  to  exist.'  As 
far.  as  I  could  ascertain  from  th© 
•Ras,  who  spoke  the  language  of  the 
Galla,  and  seemed  to  be  intimately 

.  acquainted  with  their  history,  it  a|5- 
peared  that  no  common  bond  of 
union  subsists  between  the  diftcrent 
tribes,  except  that  of  their  speaking 
the  same  language;  twenty  tribes, 
at  least,  being  known  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  one  aiK>ther,  each  rul- 
ed by  its  peculiar  chief,  respective- 
ly at  enmity  among  themselves,  and 
the  character  of  the  people  esseci- 
tially  varying,  according  to  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  have  settled. 
'  «'  The  two  larger  divisions  of  tbV 
Galla,  known    under    the  general 

'  appellation  of  rhe  Edjow,  live  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  two  chiefs  above- 
mentioned,  Goj«?eand  Liban.  The 
most  powerful  of  the  two  Js  said  to 
be  Gojee,  which  seems  to  he  owing 
chiefly  to  his  personal  prowess  5  for 
the  other  commands  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  country,  keeps  a  larger  body 
of  hbrse,  and  is  allowed  by  Gojee 
himself  to  assume  the  higher  title  of 
Imaum.  The  kitter  •  generally  ic- 
sides  in  a  district  called  Wer ho- Hai- 
manot,  close  by  the  river  Bashilo^ 
and  part  of  bis  subjects  are  more 
civilized  than  the  rest  of  their  coiin-  ' 
trymen.  I  sajv  several  of  the  former 
at  the  court  of  the  Ras,  and  their 
manners,  dres.s  and  habits,  seereed 
by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Abyssinians  ;  indeed  they  are  said 
to  l)ave  become  so  contpletely  na- 
turalized .  in  Amhara>  th^t  most  of 
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iht  principal  people  apeak  the  Ian- 
l^i^eof  tbecQuntry^  and  dress  in  the 
4ame  style.  Thjs  icnprovement  in 
their  habits  is  in  a  great  me|i3ure^ 
I  conceive,  to  be  attributed  to  thar 
having  adopted  the  Mahomedan  re- 
gion, wbkh^  with  all  its  faults, 
has  here,  at  least,  tended  in  a  cer- 
lain  degree  to  humanize  its  fol- 
)owers>  and  h^"*  l^d  to  the  a  boll* 
lion  of  those  inhuniian  rises  and 
practices,  which  heretofore  had  dis-* 
graced  the  character  of  the  eastern 
natives  of  Africa. 

"  The  tubdivisions  of  the  Edjow 
Qalla  are  numerous:  those  under 
Gojee  are  called  Djawi  and  Tolunjo, 
while  those  commanded  by  Liban 
lure  styled  Wochali,  Woolo,  and 
Azowa  ;  to  the  nor^h-e^st  of  which 
ic«ide  the  inore  barbarous  tribes  of  • 
the  Assuho.  The  Has  also  men- 
doped  to  me,  that  oesides  these,  the 
Mait<iha».and  the  Boren  Galla,  who 
reside  in  Gojain,  another  tribe  is 
found  near  the  Abay>  or  White  Hi- 
(very  moce  barbarous  in  its  character 
Ib^n  any  of  the  others,  called  Wol- 
iiutcbi,  which  retains  all  tlie  san- 
g^ipary  ferocity  4if  its  first  ancestors. 
7he  Woldulchi,  like  the  Assubo, 
drink  the  warm  blood  of  animals, 
fdprning  themselves  in  the  fame 
3vay  as  some  of  4 be  southern  na- 
tives of  Africa,  with  theentraikof 
l^imals,  and  3till  continuing  the 
practice  of  riding  on  oxen. 

<'  In  the  coiurseof  my  conversations 
0P  tbeae  subjects,  I  made  many  in- 
quiries about  the  story  told  by  Mr. 
I^uqe  respecting  Guat^uoi ;  .but  tlie 
S^f  assured  ^me  this  could  not  be 
cowc^ct,  as  he  knew  Guanguol  well, 
^ho  was  .very  resp^table  in  his  0p- 
pearance,  .aud  vi^en.  he  irigited  the 
f9^H>  received  great  atteution.  He 
tgld  QK»e,  bo.wever,  tb^t^scepes  some- 
.wbat  liimilar  lo  that  <iescrU^  b^ 
fix,  J^pe^  wffrp  Aftffi  ^ppM»u&tfid 


by  the  jesters  about  the  court  ^  so 
that  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  ti)^ 
stoiy  originated  from  iion\e  such  cir^ 
cumstance,  if  it  be  not  an  improve^ 
edition  of  an  incident  related  by 
Jerome  Lobo,  which  occurred  i» 
him  aqaong  \i^  Galia^  in  thif 
neighbourhqod  of  Jubo,  ;x9  Mr. 
Bruc^  though  in  the  habit  of  con- 
stantly abusing  the  Jesuits,  W98  not 
averse  from  borrowing  pretty  largely 
from  their  works,  of  which  the 
reader  may  be  satisfied  by  a  com- 
parison, of  his  writings  with  either 
thoseof  TellezorLoboi  particular- 
ly the  former,  from  whom  he  has 
taken  whole  pages  without  anj 
acknowledgment. 

"  The  Ras,  as  I  have  before  ineor 
tioned,  having  concluded  a  p^aoe 
with  the  Galla^  mutual  presents 
were  exchanged, '  and  on  the  loth 
be  set  Aut  on  his  return,  by  the 
way  of  Zingilla  and  the  sources 
of  the  Tacazze.  On  the  2 ad, 
Mr.  Pearce  attended  some  of  the 
principal  chiefs  on  a  visit  to  Jum* 
mad  a  Mariam,  an-  holy  church, 
which  is  entirely  excavated  out  oi'a 
steep  rock,  and  suro^ounded  by  groves 
of  fir.  This  appears  to  be  one  of 
/those  singular  excavations  so  mi- 
nutely described  by  Father  Al- 
varez, who  twioe  visited  them 
during  his  atay  in  the  countiy, 
and  which  wevse  supposed  to  have 
bec;h  constructed  in  the  tepth 
centniy,  by  one  oi  the  Abyaiiniao 
emperors,  named  I^alibala.  }/iT* 
Pearce  described  this  church  as  very 
.similar  to  the  one,  which  I  for- 
merly visited  on  my  way  to  Ckdi- 
cut,  called  Abba  os  Guba.  As  the 
plan  of  that  church  was  not  hefora 
given,  I  h^ve  thought  it  right  to  in- 
sert it  in  t))i.s  place,  together  wkh  4 
plan  of  the  pne  visited  hy  Mr. 
£earce,  whic^  is  takea  from  the 
W9^  h^Q^  i^fecrpd  M>  vrittfo  by 
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Father  Alvarez,  and  vbich  he  calk 
*  the  Church  of  our  Lady.'  I  have 
also  added,  in  the  ^a me  plate,  tjie 
fi'ont  elevation  of  aootber  of  tbeae 
excavations^  froni  the  same  autho- 
niy,  as  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its 
authenticity^  from  \U  perfectly  xe- 
eembling  in  its  style  of  architecture^ 
part  of  a  ruin  whioh  I  examined  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ax|im.  The  worj;- 
nianship  of  this  church  was  said  by 
IWlr.:Pcarce  to  have  been  very  cnri- 
.  ous,  and  to  have  produced  an  effect 
extremely  imposing  in  its  general 
pspect.  The  priests  belonging  to^hia 
establishment  had  ^ome  Portuguese 
or  Latin  boolis  in  their  possession  ; 
but  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
part  with  any  of  them,  o^ing  to 
their  being  regarded  as  precious 
relics^,  ^'ith  a  sight  of  which  they 
occasionally  indulge  Uie  Dum<r* 
rous  votaries  ^vho  visit  tlus  holy 
abrine.  i 

"On  the  23d,  the  armiy  pco- 
ceeded  to  Cobah  j  on  tlur /following 
day  to  Durat>  and  thence  to  Antalo, 
)vhere  it  arrivf  d  on  the  1  st  of  March. 
In  consequence  of  Mr.  Pcaroe*<fi  con* ' 
duct  in  this  campaign,  he  became  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Ras,  aa 
well  as  with  his  chiefs,  particularly 
with  Gu^bra  Michael,  Shum.  of 
Temben,  who  from  this  time  con- 
tinued to  make,  him  an  annual  al- 
lowance of  corn .  The  ilas  alao  pre- 
aeoted  him  with  a  handsome  mule, 
and  gave  him  twenty  pieces  of  oloth, 
in  value  about  twenty  dollars,  and 
not  only  granted  him  the  priyilege 
of  eating  on  common  occasions  at 
his  table,  but  sent  for  him  to  his 
jsaaUi  at  midnight,  where  th^y  were 
generally  favoured  with  a  aight  of 
the  fy\r  Otjoio  Mantwab.  At  this 
pei:i<^,  -Mr.  Pearce  marsied  a  cesy 
tKoiable  ^trl,  daughter  of  .no  old 
Greek,  Darned  Si^eefaulus ;  A^  was 
iBuch  Smst  than  Ihe  oatiim.af  <ibe 


>OQ«ntry>  and-  extrei^ely  agreeaUds  ia 
ber  mai\ners. 

*'  Affairs  cootiaued  io  .th«s  kind 
of  regular  train,  the  Bb&  goiof 
about 'fkosiMoeulki  to  Gibba,  frwoL 
Gibba  to  CheUcut.  and  from  CShet^ 
cut  to  Ant^lo,  tdl  the  end  of  tte 
cains,  y/hesi  a  lefaellion  -having 
brdk^  out,  headed  by  noy  ^srmer 
acquaintance,  Subegadis,  and  his 
brothers  Guebra  Guro  aiid  Agoos, 
ainho  refcttod  to  cane  in  with  their 
tribute,  4  he  -Has  marched  biuasdf 
early  in  1809  in  gceat  foi:oe  to  anp* 
press  it.  Thefinst  day  carried  the 
army  to  Bola  i  the  second  to  Ag* 
gula;  tbe  third  to  Soiada  Amba 
Haramat ;  on  the  following  day  it 
readied  Ade^Kulkul  iaAgam6  $  and 
OD  tibe  6th  proceeded  to  Mokiddo, 
in  tbe  neighbouchood  of  which  the 
troops  continued  encamped  foi  Aym 
months.  During  this  lime  the  arm^r 
lost  many  men,  and  uiflRnvd  gneaC 
annoyaiKe  from  tlie  peculiar«speciea 
of  warfare  carried  on  hy  its  enennegy 
who,  ^during  the  day-tirae,  invari- 
ably retired  to  ^nacoessible  fesaeasea 
in  the  mountains;  «4Hle  at  night 
they  ventured  abroad,  and  mack 
continual  attacks  on  «the  HaaW 
encampment,  kijling  every  straggler 
on  whom  they  could  lay  their  Iraods. 

*'  While  the  army  remained  on 
this  spot,  Mr.  Pearce  went  out  oa 
an  excursion  wirh  fiadjerund  Teii- 
fos  and  Shaiaka  Lafsgee,  and  otliOM 
of  the  |las*s  people,  iot  the  pufpoise 
of  carrying  off  .some  cattle  which, 
w«re  4tnown  to  be  secreted  in  Ihe 
neighbourhood.  Jn  thia  object  tha 
party  succeeded,  getting  poasetsioa 
of  more  than  three  ^hundred  oxenj 
but  this  .was  efieoted  with  .veiy  c6a# 
siderable  loss,  owing  to  a  straiageni 
put  in  practice  by  Gue;bca.G«M>,4UMi 
aboHt  fDurteeo  of  bia  best  ftMuaiKi- 
inen,  who  had  placed  tbamsolvei  \n 
^dnecuinbcQt  poaitioQ  on  tl|eovnr« 
bangipg 
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hangiog  brow  of  a  rock,  which 
was  completely  Hiac^essible,  whence 
tlicy  picked  otf  every  man  that  ap- 
proached within  musket  shot.  At 
one  time  Mr.  Pearce  was  so  near 
to  this  dangerous  position,  that  be 
could  understand  every  word  said 
by  Guebra  Guro  to  his  companions, 
and  be  distinctly  heard  him  order* 
ing  his  men  not  to  shoot  at  either 
him  (Mr.  Pearce)  or  Ayto  Tesfos, 
cilling  cot  to  them  at  the  same 
time  with  a  strange  sort  of  sa?age 
politeness,  to  keep  out  of  the'  range 
pf  his  matchlocks,  as  be  was  anxious 
that  no  barm  should  personally  hap- 
pen to  them,  addressing  them  very 
kindly  by  the  appellation  of  *  friends.' 
''On  Mr.  Prarce's  relating  this 
incident  to  me,  I  was  iiTstantly 
struck  with  its  similarity  to  some 
of  the  stories  recorded  in  the  Old 
Tcstaa)cnt,  particularly  that  of  Da- 
vid '  standing  on  .the  top  of  a  hill 
.afar  off,  nnd  crying  to  the  people 
and  to  Abner,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave/  *  answcrest  thou  not  Abner  ?' 
and  now  see  where  the  king*s  spear 
is,  and  the  cruse  of  water  at  iiis 
boUter/  The  reader  conversant  in 
scripture,  cannot  fail,  1  conceive,  to 
remark,  in  the  course  of  this  narra- 
tive, the  general  resemblance  exist- 
ing throughout  bet  ween  the  manners 
of  this  people  and  those  of  the  Jews 
previously  to  (he  reign  of  Solomon,  at 
.which  period  theconneciionsentered 
.  intoby  the  latter  with  foreign  powers, 
and  the  luxuries  consequently  in- 
troiluced,  peem  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  altered  the  Jewish  character. 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  that  I  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  similarity 
between  tlie  two  nation^  during  my 
stay  in  Abyssinia,  that  I  could  not 
help  fancying  at  times  that  I  was 
dwelling  among  the  Israelites,  and 
that  1  had  fi^Uen  back  some  thousand 
years  upon  a  period  \f hen  the  Kio^. 


himself  was  a  *  shepherd,.-  and  the 
princes  of  the  land  went  out,  riding 
on  mules,  with  spears  and  slings 
to  combat  against  (be  Philistines. 
It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  for  me 
to  obs*rrve,  that  tlie- feelings  cf  the 
Abyssinians  towards  (be  Galla  par« 
take  of  the  same  inveterate  spirit  of 
animosity  which  appears  to^avein* 
fluenced  the  Israelites  with  regard 
to  their  hofjtile  neighbours. 

".The  Ras  finding  that  he  could 
make  only  a  trifling  impression  on 
the  enemy  he  had  to  encounter, 
burnt  ^  the  town  of  Mokiddo,  and 
left  the  country  ;  having  previously 
made  over  the  district^  to  Thadoo, 
one  of  the  brothers  of  the  rebellious 
chieftains,  whose  force  was  supposed 
to  be- more  than  sufficient  to  repel 
any  aggression  the  latter  might  dare 
to  undertake. 

.  "  On  the  first  day  the  Ras's  army 
marched  to  Adegra*,  thence  to 
Guliimuckida,  and  on  the  third  to 
Seraxo,  a  small  district  belonging 
to  Ayto  Wclleda  Samuel,  who  being . 
firmly  attached  to  the  Ras^s  cause^ 
orders  were  issued  to  the  troops  to 
abstain  from  every  species  of  plun- 
der. Three  days  afterwards  iha 
army  passed  through  Sawa  and  Ri<- 
vai  Munnai,  and  arrived  at  Gehase, 
a  small  district  belonging  to  Mr. 
Pearce's  friend  Ayto  IJ^bib.  Here 
some  of  the  soldiers,  in  opposition  to 
orders,  having  committed  various  acts 
of  hostili  ty  ,the  old  Ras  was  so  exceeds 
ingly  enraged,  that  he  mounted  his 
horse,  rode  to  the  spot,  and  was 
with  difficulty  restrained  by  the 
chiefs,  fiom  slaying  with  his'  owb 
hand,  one  of  those  who  had  beeq 
concerned  in  these  disorders, 

*'  On  the  following  day  the  expe- 
dition took  place,  which  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  to  Zewan  BQr6, 
while,  at  the  same  titiae,  an  attack 
was  ^m^o   upoQ   ihc    distritt  of 
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Soldi,  where  upwards  •£  three 
thoasand  cattle  were  taid  to  bare  been 
taken  in  one  day,  besides  immense 
quantities  of  corn :  in  consequence 
of  whicli  the  whole  camp  exhibited, 
for  some  time,  a  continued  scene  of 
festivity  and  confusion.  AfVer  stay- 
ing a  week  at  this  place,  the  Ras 
crossed  the  plain  of  Zarai  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Seraw6,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  borders  of  Hamazen ; 
where  in  frequent  skirmishes  with 
theShangalla  (whomtheAbyssinians 
barbarously  consider  it  a  kind  of 
gport  to  hunt  down),  the  Ras  lost 
fouheen  men.  The  inhabitants  of 
Hamazen  are  said  to  bear  a  very 
distinct  character  from  the  rest  of 
the  Abyssinians,  and  seem  in  many 
ztspects  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Funge,  who  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Senaar  3  being  dark  in 
their  complexions,  strong-limbed, 
desperate  in  character,  and  fighting 
with  two-edged  swords. 

"  At  this  time  Lent  having  set 
in,  the  Ras  took  up  an  encampment 
near  Adebara,  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  plain  lying  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Mareb,  which  constantly 
supplied  his  table  with  various  kinds 
of  fish.  Here  two  powerfU  chiefs 
of  the  country,  named  Guebra 
Mascal  and  Ayto  Solomon,  came 
in,  with  great  splendour,  to  pay 
theur  tribute,  and,  soon  afterwards, 
the  Ras  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Adowa-  In  the  course  of  this 
march,  which  lay  for  the  most  part 
through  a  wild  forest,  great  quan- 
tities of  fame  were  taken  by  the 


troops,'  and  immense  numbers  of 
elephants. were  met  with  j  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  the  Ras  seemed  to 
take  particular  delight.  On  one  00 
casion,  Mr.  Pearce  mentioned,  that 
a  whole  herd  of  these  tremendous 
animals  were  found  feeding  in  a 
valley,  and  the  troops  having,  by  the 
Ras's  orders,  completely  encirled 
them,  unless  than  sixty- three  trunks 
of  these  beasts  were  brought  in  and 
laid  at  the  Ras*s  feet,  who  sat  on  a 
rising  ground,  which  commanded 
the  whole  scene,  directing  his  sol- 
diers, ip  the  pursuit.  Dutjng  the 
progress  of  this  dangerous  amuse- 
ment a  considerable  number  of 
people  were  killed,  owing  to  a 
sudden  rush  made  by  these  animals 
through  a  defile,  where  a  large 
party  had  been  assembled  to 
stop  their  advance.  After  this  oc-> 
currience,  nothing  material  hap-> 
pened  until  the  arrival  of  the  army 
at  Adowa. 

*'  At  this  time,  Mr.  Pcarce's 
courage  and  talents  had  brought, 
him  into  great  favour  in  the  conn* 
try,  and  shortly  afterwards,  Ayto 
Manassah  presented  him  with  the 
house  in  which  I  found  him  resid* 
ing :  a  large  plot  of  ground  was  an* 
nexed  to  it,  that  Mr.  Pearce  had  cul* 
tivated  with  considerable  care ;  so 
that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  eat« 
ing  cabbages  and  other  European 
vegetables  out  of  it,  equally  good 
with  those  produced  in  our  own 
country;  Captain  Rudland  having 
sent  over  the  seeds  from  Mocha." 
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'  EPT.  25.  Soop  after  leaving 
the  plain  of  Thrbcs  we  en- 
tered Attica.  The  counliy  now 
presented  a  most  barren  appear- 
ance, 4Dd  the  road  wound  amidst 
a  chain  of  low  hills,  on  the  sides  of 
wl^icb  the  crags  were  continually 
bared  to  the  view,  interspersed  with 
little  vegetation,  and  exhibiting  hard<« 
ly  any  sign  of  cultivation.  In  about 
three  hours  we  entered  a  narrow 
defile  :  the  rocks  on  each  side  were 
covered  with  trees,  chiefly  firs. 
This  is  part  of  the  ancient  Mount 
Earnes.  We  followed  a  path 
amongst  theae  rocks  for  three 
hours.  About  two  o'clock  we  had 
the  first*  view  of  Athens,  distant 
four  hours  journey.  The  Acro- 
polis was  the  only  part  visible  y  it 
appeared  to  stand  in  a  plain.  Wc 
were  on  very  high  gruund,  and 
two  ranges  of  hills  rose  between  us 
and  the  Acropolis.  Beyond,  we 
had  views  of  tiie  sea.  and  wh^t  I 
concluded  to  be  Salamis  and  the 
coast  of  Argolis.  This  view  was. 
the  most  interesting  that  we  ever 
beheld,  ^e  object  of  our  wishes^ 
the  reward  of  our  toils^  was  in  sight. 
Id  a  few  hours  we  were  to  enter  the 
most  celebrated  city  in  the  world, 
which  in  its  days  of  glory  filled  so 
magnificent  a  space  in  the  history  of 
«nan,  and  the  light  of  whose  glory 
still  beams  with  uneclipsed  splen« 
dour  through  the  gloom  of  more  than 
twenty  centuries.  A  thousand  recol- 
lections of  its  power,  its  grandeur, 


its  pre-eminence  in  the  atts,  were 
presented  to  our  minds.  On  oor 
right  we  saw  the  ruins  of  an  old 
tower  and  some  tSihtr  buildings, 
whit  h  I  took  to  be  the  ancient Pbyle» 
whenceTrasybultit  advanced  aggUAst 
the  thirty  tyrants.  We  passed 
through  the  village  of  Casha,  and  ia 
an  hour  reached  the  plain.  For  two 
hours  more  we  traversed  this  plain, 
which  is  covered  with  olive  trees* 
The  sun  was  setting  amidst  clouds 
of  a  gloomy  hue  tinged  with  a  fiery 
rcdne&s  when  we  entered  Athens. 
We  passed  near  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  which  reflected  the  last 
rays  from  its  broad  and  massy  pil- 
lars. The  Acropolis  rose  before 
usj  on  whose  summit  appeared  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Minerva."— 
Journal. 

'*  The  mind  naturally  feels  some 
doubt  at  the  accomplishment  of 
what  it  has  for  a  long  lime  anxious* 
ly  desired,  and  most  travellers,  I 
should  imagine,  upon  their  first 
arrival  at  Awens*  have  been  inclined 
to  (juestion  the  reality  of  the  picture 
which  the  senses  presented.  *  Can 
this  be  Athens  r  we  exclaim,  'thil 
the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of^arts 
and  eloquence  ?  Is  this  the  foun- 
tain of  that  mighty  stream  which 
has  flowed  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  civilized  world,  bearing  on 
its  breast  the  stores  of  art  and 
science,  of  imagination  and  rea- 
son r' — ^The  object  so.  long  sigh- 
ed after,  so  diligently  parsued,  when 
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ofered  to  the  view  is  rejected  aa 
illasive^  we  hc\  hiclioed  to  disbe- 
lieve the.  impression  of  the  senses^ 
and  regard  the  whole  as  the  fabric 
of  a  vision. 

**  To  this  momentary  state  of 
tcepticism  succeed  the  lasting  emo- 
tions of  enthusiasm ;  a  temper  of 
mind  the  more  permanent  as  no- 
irelty  is  not  the  source  of  its  exist- 
ence. Every  object  is  as  new  and 
interesting  at  Atliens  at  the  eiid  of 
the' first  year,  as  of  the  first  hour. 
"We  are  never  wearied  with  visiting 
the  banks  of  the  stream  where  So* 
crates  convefsed  -,  the  betna  whence 
Demosthenes decbimed ;  the  theatre 
whfre  tli#  voice  of  tragedy  spoke 
the  immortal  conceptions  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides.  '  Id  quidem  in- 
finttenY  est,  in  hac  urbe  -,  quacum- 
que  enim  ingredimur,  in  dliquam 
hiiloriara  vestigium  ponimus/ 

'*  The  chief  part  of  the. pleasure 
experienced  in  a  survey  of  Atbenf 
is  intellectual,  derived  from  me- 
mory and  reflection.  Moral  associa- 
lions  crowd  so  rapidly  into  our 
thoughts  on  this  sacred  ground, 
that  we  have  little  leisure  or  incli- 
nation to  attend  to  visible  objects  ^ 
and  scenes  which  in  any  other 
place  would  fill  os  with  delight, 
at  Athens  perform  only  a  secondary 
office.  The  bold  and  commanding 
figures  of  Genius,  Virtue,  and  of 
Heroism,  are  pour t rayed  in  such 
▼ivid  colours,  and  scart  with  such 
life  and  spirit  from  the  canvass,  that 
we  can  hardly  turn  the  eye  from 
them  to  admire  the  glowing  skies, 
the  time-stained  temples,  and  ma- 
jestic mountains  which  appear  in  the 
distance. 

*•  Time  is  not  required  to  make 
Athens  familiar.  At  the  mention  of 
each  object  a  thot^sand  recollections 
of  the  moet  iotercsllng  nature  are 


awakened.  The  string  is  touch^d^ 
and  the  motion  vibrates*  through  tbr 
heart.  There  is  nothing  in  our  visit' 
reseiiibling  the  ceremonious  intFO- 
duction  to  a  new  circle  of  acquariit<> 
ance;  it  is  the.  revived  delight  of 
the  society  of  long  ab«ent  and  be«> 
loved  friends.  Each  place  long 
known  to  us  by  name  is  presented' 
to  the  sight.  We  can  rea4  the  first 
of  authors  amidst  the  scenes  which 
inspired  their  genius  ;  and  from  the 
contemplation  of  whatever  is  most 
excellent  in  human  production  torn 
to  the  admiration  of  whatever  h 
lovely  and  grand  in  nature.  We  can- 
leave  for  a  time  the  perusai  of  the 
sublime  doctrines  of  Plato,  to  wan^. 
der  amidst  the  groves  of  the  Aca*^ 
demy,  or  turn  from  the  poetic  rap*' 
tures  of  iEscbylus  to  view  the  scenea 
of  his  glory  and  theme  of  his  soug^ 
the  wave«  of  Salamis. 

"And  yet  after  all,  the  traveller 
who,  from  the  accourUs  of  others*, 
anticipates  the  most  exalted  plea*- 
sure,  during  a  residence  at  Athens^ 
may  perhaps  be  disappointed.  J£ 
his  mind  be  not  deeply  tmbae<l 
with  cktssical  impressions  let  hio^ 
prepare  for  mortification  5  or  rathejr 
prudently  resolve  to  leave  unvisited 
the  walls  of  Cecrops.  The  fallacy, 
of  the  hopes  of  a  traveller  who,  la 
a  tour  through  Greece,  looks  for 
pleasure  independent  of  association^ 
was  exemplified  tome  in  a  striking 
instance.  Previously  to  mjT arrival 
at  A  rhens  I  met  at  Livadia  a  British 
merchant.  He  had  experienced  no- 
thing but  vexation  and  disgust  sine^ 
the  ill-fated  hour  when  ficsc  be  set 
his  foot  on  Grecian  shores.  Th« 
rivers  and  mountains  which  he  ha4 
seen  were  not  superior  in  appear** 
ance  to  those  of  his  native  country  ; 
the  inns  and  roads  decidedly  worse  $ 
and  he  seriously  iofonned  tn^  that 
if  3  "    m 
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in  the  parks  of  Englbh  noblemen 
were  to  be  found  many  such  build- 
ings as  t|ie  Temple  of  Theseus. 

''  The  account  which  thb  mer- 
chant gave  me  of  the  Mure  of  his 
hopes  and  expectations^  was  as  can- 
did and  ingenuous  as  the  confession 
of  an  early  traveller^  Synesius,  who 
dedares  that  the  chief  reason  which 
he  bad  for  Tisiting  Athens  was)  that 
he  might  no  longer  be  compelled  to 
revere  {itpoviwvniv)  those  who  had 
been  there>  and  who  differed  iano 
respect  from  common  mortals^  but 
because  they  had  seen  the  Academy^ 
the  Porch,  and  the  Lycaeum. 

''  Were  we  able  to  examine  the 
aeeret  thoughts  of  many  of  the  mo- 
dem pilgrims  to  Athebs,  we  should 
find,  I  am  afraid,  that  their  travels 
have  been  guided  by  tnotives  not 
superior  to  those  of  Synesius,  and 
that  their  disappointment  has  at 
least  equalled  that  of  the  mer- 
chant. 

'^  Athens  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  a  plain,  about  ten  miles  in 
diameter.  This  plain  is  bounded  on 
theN.E.  by  the  mountain  Pentelicus; 
on  the  N.  by  Mount  Brilessus,  and 
the  more  distant  summits  of  Mount 
Fames  $  on  the  S.  £.  by  Hymettus ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  long  and 
i^oggcd  range  of  Mount  Icarius  and 
^galeos.  On  the  S.  W.  side  its 
rocky  shores  repel  the  waves  of  the 
Saronic  gulph,  which  rush  with  a 
melancholy  sound  into  the  deserted 
ports  of  Ptraeus,  Munychia,  and 
rhalerum.  A  wood  of  olives  be- 
ginning in  the  vicini^  of  the 
Piraeus,  stretches  about  six  miles  in 
a  N.  £.  direction,  towards  Pente- 
licus,  and  adorns  the  plain  with  a 
belt  of  never-failing  verdure.  The 
waters  of  the  Cephissus  flow  through 
this  ^oodjt^fertilizing  in ^their  course 
the  gardens  of  the  Academy,  which 


are  now  used  to  supply  with  ve« 
getabks  the  inhabitants  of  Athens. 
The  channel  of  the  llissus  is  visible 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  to 
theS.K  of  the  Cephissus.  The  two 
rivers  unite  before  they  reach  the  sea; 
and  within  the  curve  formed  by 
their  junction,  stands  the  Acro- 
polis of  Cecrops,  composed  of  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  and  crowned  with 
the  venerable  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva.  The  entrance  to  the  cita- 
del ascends  by  a  steep  path  at  the 
western  end^  and  the  town  be- 
ginning at  the  foot  of  the  perpendi- 
cular cliffs  which  face  the  north, 
sweeps  down  a  declivity  into  the 
plain.  In  the  immediate  yidoity 
of  Athens  the  ground  is  broken  by 
the  abrupt  rising  of  several  insulated 
hills,  of  which  the  boldest  in  form, 
and  largest  in  size,  is  Mount  An- 
chesmus,  distant  about  a  mile  to  the 
N.  £  of  the  town.  The  hill  of 
Musaeus  to  the  S.  W.  and  the  smaller 
elevations  of  Lycabatus  and  Co- 
lonos,  agreeably  diversify  with  their 
different  outlines  the  nnifbrm  sur- 
face of  the  plain,  which,  except  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  when  the 
young  corn  is  on  the  ground,  pre- 
sents a  barren  and  arid  appearance. 

*'  The  new  town  covers  about  half 
the  space  occupied  by  andent 
Alliens.  Instead  of  embradng,  as 
formerly,  the  whole  drcuit  of  the 
Acropolis,  it  is  now  confined  to  the 
N.  side.  The  foundations  of  (be 
old  walls,  which  are  generally  dis- 
covered very  n^r  the  modern  ones, 
confirm  the  conjecture  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  town,  in  this  direction, 
has  not  undergone  any  matenal 
change. 

*'  Its  length,  from  the  temple  of 
Theseus  to  the  Gate  of  Adrian,  h 
about  a  mile ;  and  its  breadth,  from 
the  base  of  the  rocks  of  the  citadel 
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to  the  boundary  of  the  walls>  is 
about  half  that  distance. 

"  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irre- 
gularly laid  out.  It  can  no  lot  iger  clai  m 
the  Homeric  epithet  of  ev^uafvix. 
The  houses  it)  general  are  mean  and 
wretched,  except  where  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  rich  Turk  or  Greeks  sur- 
munded  with  its  ample  court,  over- 
looks the  miserable  hovels  which 
adjoin  it,  and  aided  by  the  effect  of  a 
powerful  contrast,  almost  extorts 
the  praise  of  magnificence. 

''  In  the  early  and  flourishing 
times  of  the  republic,  the  private 
houses  of  Athens  were  probably  not 
much  superior  in  splendour  or  con- 
venience to  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  alteration  in  their  appearance 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
luxury,  with  the  apparent  prosperity 
^nd  real  decline  of  the  state.  De- 
mosthenes says,  that  the  habitations 
of  Aristides  and  Miltiades  were  not 
distinguished  from  those  of  their 
neighbours  by  any  superior  erobeU 
lishment;  but  complains  that  in 
his  own  time  the  houses  of  indi- 
viduals surpassed  in  magnificence 
the  edifices  appropriated  to  public 
purposes. 

"  Athens  seems  to  have  under- 
gone the  most  violent  change  in  its 
outward  appearance  between  the  end 
of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Pausanias  hai  left  us 
a  .description  of  the  magnificent 
aspect  which  it  presented  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  we 
are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  number 
and  beauty  of  the  temples,  pictures^ 
and  statues  which  he  enumerates. 
Though  it  had  then  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  Sylla's  tyranny,  and 
been  plundered  of  its  most  valuable 
ornaments,  it  still  retained  a  splen- 
dour worthy  of  its  former  fame*  So 
exuberant  was  its  fertility  in  works 
qf  arti  that- without  sustiiiiuq^  any 


sensible  diminution  of  splendour,  it 
was  able  to  spare  treasures  sufficient  to 
adorn  the  capital  of)  he  Roman  world* 
But  the  Gothic  visitation  was  more 
destructivQ  than  the  ravages  of  the 
Romans.  And  about  two  hundred 
years  after  Pausanias,  the  skin  of  a 
slaughtered  victim,  figuratively  and 
impressively  represents  the  desola-' 
sion  of  Athens. 

*'  The  present  population,  of 
.Athens  is  estimated  at  10,000  in- 
dividuals, one-fifth  part  of  -which 
are  Turks.  The  population  in  the 
time  of  its  greatness,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  no  less  than  284,000. 
The  climate  of  Athens  was  always 
celebrated  for  its  excellence.  Euri- 
pides congratulates  the  Athenians 
on  the  purity  and  brilliance  of  their 
atmosphere : 

Xenophon  says  that  the  seasons 
there  were  most  temperate,  d^dg 
le^atile^ras.  Yet  there  were  occa- 
sional winter  itornii  of  considerable 
violence.  Its  lightness  is  applauded 
by  Dion  Cbry<tostom.  It  is  stilt 
praised  for  superior^  salubrity.  The 
months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, which  I  passed  there,  were 
tlike  August  and  Septen^ber  in  Eng- 
land. January  was  in  general  fine, 
with  the  occasional  interruption  of^ 
bad  days.  The  winter  months  are 
February  and  March,  when  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  rain^  and  sometimes 
snow. 

"  '  The  state  of  Athens  is  mueh 
better  with  respect  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  than  that  qf 
the  other  towns  of  Greece.  -  It  en<« 
joys  peculiar  privileges.  It  is  not 
under  the  government  of  a  Pasha^ 
but  of  an  officer  called  the  Vaivode, 
who  purchases  his  place  fi-om  one  of 
the  great  officers  of  the  Fbrte,  tho 
Mi  Kiitar 
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iCislar  Aga«  This  privilege  was 
oiMaiLi<rd  about  the  year  1600  by 
Uie  address  of  a  young  Alhenian  fe- 
male^ called  Jx)hahi,  who  had  been 
carried  captive  to  the  seraglio  of  the 
SuUan.  It  is  in  consequence  not 
aubject  to  such  terrible  exactions 
and  oppressions  as  the  other  towns 
4Uiier  9  and  whenever  the  Vaivode 
has  shewn  himMeif  disposed  to  in- 
crease beyond  the  usual  degree,  the 
mcaiiuje  of  extortion^  the  modern^ 
Athenians  have,  by  intrigues  and 
lepresentationa  to  the  higher  powers, 
extricated  themselves  from  their  dif- 
ficulties with  a  dexterity  of  conduct 
4Uid  diplomatic  acuteneM  worthy  of 
.)he  descendants  of  Themisioclfs 
tod  Alcibiades.  Athens  beiiides,  lies 
•out  of  the  direxrt  road  from  the 
Morea  to  Const antinople,  and  does 
not  therefore  suffer  from  the  pass- 
ing of  troojM,  which  is  so  serious 
an  rvil  in  other  parts.  The  Turks 
.too  who  inhabit  it  are  a  mild  and 
pead^able  race  in  comparison  with 
.their  neighbours  5  so  that  the  Athe- 
nian Greeks  by  no  means  endure 
liny  severe  oppression* 

"  *  The  Greek  governors  of 
Athens  SI  ill  retain  the  old  appella- 
tion of  Archons  They  are.  three 
in  numbert  and  elected  to  the  office. 
They,  with  the  archbishop  form  a 
court,  which  sits  every  Monday  for 
the  determining  civil  suits  and  liti- 
gations amongst  the  Greeks.  They 
asst-ss  all  ranks  in  proportion  to 
.their  means  tor  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of 'he  city,  which  in  gene* 
-ral  amount  to  60,000  piastres  per 
pnnum. 

"  '  The  annual  revenue  of  the 
Vaivode,  whose  juriadictionxxtends 
over  A  Mica,  m  ubout  fifty  or  >ixty 
thousand  piastres.  It  arises  from 
diti'ercnt  sources,  the  principal  of 
whitb  are  the  capitatioi»  tax  (the 
Caratcb)  from  the  Cre^ks^  the  poor 


classes  paying  three>  the  other,  sii 
piastres  each  :  the  customs  on  ex- 
ports and  imports;  the  tithe  of 
grain,  and  of  olive  oil.  Sheep,  goats, 
bee-hives^  vineyards,  are  also  charg- 
ed with  a  certain  tax  to  the  Vaivode. 
The  taxes  \\hich  the  Aiheniaos  pay* 
though  they  complain  much  of  their 
pressure,  bear  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  those  of  some  other  countries. 
A  man  in  very  comfortable,  if  not 
affluent  circumstances,  told  me  I  hat 
the  amount  of  what  he  annually 
contributed  was  al>ou4  150  piastres, 
{£*]  10.)  a  trifling  sum  for  a  man 
of  bis  condition. 

"  '  The  price  of*  labour  is  one 
piastre  a  diiy  for  a  common  labourer; 
for  a  man  with  two  bullocks  two 
piastres  and  a  half  ]  but  provisions  are 
so  very  cheap,  that  labourers  are  in- 
finitely better  paid  than  in  England ; 
in  proof  of  which  itvmay  be  observ- 
ed, that  they  work  only  about  one 
half  the  year,  tlie  remaining  half  is 
occupied  by  holidays  and  ^tivalc, 
on  which  they  arc  idle.  Their 
rate  of  payment  must  tbentfore 
provide  not  only  for  the  days 
they  work,  but  for  those  on  .which 
they  do  nothing >  Beef  and  veal  are 
hardly  ever  offered  for  sale,  and 
mutton  very  rarely )  the  common 
meat  is  goat's  fleshy  which  is  sold 
at  about  three  halfpence  per  pound. 
Wheat  flour  sells  at  two  pence  per 
pound )  so  that  in  comparing  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  the  pay 
of  the  £nglifih  and  Greek  labourer, 
the  balance  is  much  in  favour^  of  the 
latter. 

"  ^  Tl^re  are  few  manufactories. 
The  in  habit  ants  make  a  coarse  kind 
of  hair  cloth  for  bags,  and  coarse 
linens  for  then:  dress.  They  *also 
make  soap  asd  oil  in  considerable 
quantify,  but  they  have  none  of  the 
flner'manu^urtories  of  silk,  &c.'— • 
Journal.       •   • 
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''.  A.thens^  indfoost  every  article, 
18  ill  supplied.  We  are  told  by 
two  d^  poets^  that  it  formerly  had 
csc3ellent  bread  : 

afov 
'  di  kXsivoli  iroc^t^ecn  ^^olois  xaX- 

XBvxols^ag  yj^^'^^»  e(r66iy  $*  ay^vXoi- 

It  is  at  present  execrable.  The  wine 
ieso  bad  tfiat  strangers  cannot  drink 
it.  The  water  though  anciently  ce- 
lebrated for  its  purity,  is  very  dis- 
agreeable. What  is  used  chirtly  in 
the  city  and  distributed  from  se- 
veral cisterns,  the  principal  of 
'■•which  is  in  the  bazar,  is  brought 
from  Mount  Hyraettus,  by  a  wa- 
ter-course. 

''The  modern  Greek  ladies' are 
food  of  ornament.  A  small  cap  of 
pearls  and  gold  is  placed  on  the 
head.  The  iiair,  which  may  still 
be  called,  as  Euripides  termed  it, 
VAptsviav  %Xj^ay,  fails  in  long  ring- 
lets over  the  shoulders,  and  down 
the  back.  The  neck  is  covered  with 
a  broad  necklace  of  pearla;  golden 
bracelets  are  worn  on  the  arms, 
and  large  ear-rings  in  the  ears.  The 
garments  are  not  well  calculated 
to  display  tlK  form,  but  hang  loosely 
and  negligently  on  the  body.  The 
outer  vest,  of  different  coloured 
silks,  is  not  confined  by  any  band- 
age ;  the  inndr  one,  of  muslin,  id 
carelessly  bound  by  the  zone.  Their 
eye-brows  arc  formed  into  regular 
lines  with  great  care,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear, in  the  language  of  Anacreon, 
'  neither  jcmicd  nor  separated.*  The 
eye-lids  are  stained  with  a  dark  tint 
€alie4  96f>i/^B:  The  nails  of  their  fin- 


gers, and  even  of  their  toes,  are  tinged 
with  a  dye  brought  from.  Egypt, 
and  called  yUvd.  They  wear  a. yel- 
low slipper  or  sandal,  and  when  they 
walk  out  tcover  their  heads  with  a 
white  veil.  Th^-y  paint  their  faces 
bqth  white  ^nd  red. 

*'  For  many  of  these  fiishtons 
they  are  indebted  to  the  Greek  la- 
dies of  antiquity,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  quotations. 

**  The  description  ot  the  dress 
which  Euripides  has  given  to  thn 
Bacchanalians,  will  represent  very 
accurately  the  costume  ot  the  mo- 
dern Gret" k  ladie»w  He  mentions  tbo 
}iOif.yjy*  Eiri  rtu  x^olIi  roAfXOv,  the 
irsTeXoi  tro^^iSf  and  sm  uafo.  fjur^a. 
The  hair,  iirgenerjil,  however,  was 
not  suffered  to  fiow  loose,  but  was 
gathered  in  a  knot.  This  we  kera 
from  ancient  statues,  and  from 
Pausanias's  description  of  a  picture 
a(  Delphi^  UoKv^syyj  St  xa7«  r« 
ei^terfji^ycL  's^a^ievois  avaifsirXsxiai 
ras  ev  rri  xf  f  aX^i  r^i^*^*  ^^  ***  • 
Spartan  fashioo : 

incomptam  Lacanse 
More  comam  rdigata  aodo. 

*'  It  was,  however,  occasionally 
worn  loose  and  flowing,  particularly 
in  the  dance : 

Xo^K  ^t  rcni/19,  o0«  teen 
}Aot)^q  nMxut  Oio^tff , 

E(  fg»V  0^tV(X,t9XVFO\W0iKi>m 

Mthe  be  the  dance  of  lightest  tread. 
Such  as  in  nuptial  hour  I  twili'd. 
When  loond  my  moAer'a  couch  1  led  . 
The  roa'tds  who  «barm'd  my  yoiitMiil 
mind ; 

Af4  •  Hand 
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,Hand  link'd  in  hand  the  maze  we  wove^ 
Like  Graces  floatini;  on  the  skies 
To  music^s  softest  harmonies ; 
And  ev'ry  \  irgin  strove 
"Who  with  most  art  coaM  twine  her  vest 
In  easy  fold*  aroand  the  breast, 
,  Or  bid  the  c]ust*ring  ringlets  de^ 
Her  shaded  cheek,  and  iv*ry,ueck.' 

'*  Luciaadescrtbes  the  hair  of  the 
GreciaD  lacEes  as  stained  with  a  red 
dye,  and  falling  down  o?er  the 
shoulders. 

*'  The  wearing  the  hair  Ic^g  was 
an  lenic  fashion.  The  dress  of  the 
Athenian  women  was  changed  from 
the  Doric  to  the  Ionic,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  event  nacntioned  by 
Herodotus. 

''  The  zone  still  ioTr»  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Grecian  female's 
dress.  The  ladies  wear  it  either 
limply  tied  in  front,  or  fastened  by 
two  large  metal  clasps.  It  is  used 
to  carry  the  purse,  handkerchief,  &c. 
as  formerly. 

''  The  zone  (called  pTp a,  aa  well 
as  Xfifyri)  was  anciently  a  great  ob- 
ject of  attention,  and  several  cere- 
monies were  observed  respecting  it. 
Ijt  was  loosened  at  marriage,  and  at 
the  birth  of  tlie  first  child. 

^  It  was  not  worn  till  nine  years 
of  age.  Hence  young  children  were 
called  KculoLs  afji^iJ^e;.  They  some- 
times made  an  offering  of  the  zones 
to  the  dead. 

'*  The  fashion  of  staining  the  eye- 
brows and  eye- lids  is  mentioned  by 
Lucian  and  by  Juvenal. 

'  Ule  supercilium  madida  faligine  factum 
Obliqua  producit  acu,  pingitque  trementes 
AttoUens  oculos.'— — 

"  Xenophon  describes  the  opSaX- 
fiBf  i7ra\si(poiLsy8$  av^psimku).  The 
uVo/pa^ai  o^SaXjtutfy  was  a  custom 
among  the  Medes,  and  probably 
copied  by  them  from  the  Greeks. 


^  ''  St.  Chryaostom  Reprobates  the 

'*  The  epithet  l>oMaxlv\of,  ao 
frequently  used  by  Homer,  marks 
the  prevalence  of  the  custom  of 
•  dying  the  fingers  with  a  rosy  tioL 
Musasos  describes  his  heroine  as  so 
adorned  : 

Bvo-<ro(in    ireya^'C"    »^i<r^»l99'    ti    ^i 

Oiat  Ti  ^oro/Af  PI}  ^^^199  %^tffwa<n  jff9^ 

■       he  presss*d  the  dam^Ks  hand 
And  deeply  ^igh'd  ;  she  silently  withdrew. 
In  anger  feign'd,  her  band  of  rosy  hue. 

''  We  can  find  also  precedents 
for  the  necklace,  the  ear-rings,  and 
yellow  sandals.  Hesiod  mentions  the 
Ipfuig  XP^CHs^,  '  the  golden  neck- 
laces >'  and  Lysias  enumerates  the 
ear-rings  as  a  female  ornament. 

"  Eschylus  talks  of  the  xpoxo^iriw 
ico^oi  EMiLopiv,  '  the  crocus  stained, 
or  yellow  sandal.' 

*'  The  veil,  whicli  was  somer 
times  of  a  yellow  colour,  though 
generally  white,  was  universaiiy 
used  by  the  Grecian  ladies,  and  was 
formerly,  ^s  it '  is  now,  the  moat 
elegant  part  of  their  dress : 

A^/iy^iijir  ... 

Above  her  head  she  drew  her  flowing  veil 
Of  silv'ry  whiteness.  — — 

"  The  iCffgXog,  or  outer  garment, 
was  occasionally  drawn  over  the 
&ce,  and  used  as  a  veil. 

^'^  St.  Chrysostom  gives  a  long 
catalogue  of  the  articles  of  female 
dress,  most  of  which  are  still  in  tiise 
with  the  Qrreek  ladies. 

**  The  custom  of  painting  the 
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fsLcc  is  mentioned  by  Xenbphon ; 
and  by  Lacian. 

*^  The  style  of  beauty  for  which 
the  Greek  fenlales  are  at  present 
distinguished  partakes  a  great  deal  of 
the  antique  character.  Their  pro- 
files resemble  those  of  the  ancient 
"^statues^  or  of  the  figures  represented 
on  fictile  vases.  The  face  is  oval>  the 
nose  in  general  forms  nearly  a 
straight  line  with  the  foreKead^  and 
the  eyes  are  large,  dark,  and  bril- 
liant. They  have,  as  Euripides  ex- 
•  pressesesit, 

"  The  Greek  beauties  of  the 
present  day  are  distinguished  by 
their  dark  Ipcks.  Light  or  golden 
l^air  was  the  theme  of  praise  with 
the  ancient  poets. 

"  The  Greek  ladies  are  almost 
entirely  ignorant  and  illiterate.  Most 
of  them  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
They  are  regarded  by  their  hus- 
bands rather  as  servants  than  com- 
panions, and  perform,  as  of  old, 
many  of  the  menial  offices  of  the 
family ;  relieving  the  severer  duties 
of  cleaning  the  house  and  washing 
the  clothes,  with  the  lighter  plea- 
sures of  self-decoration,  spinning, 
^nd  embroidery,  like  Penelope  or 
Helen.  They  employ  themselves  in 
working  garments  for  their  dowry, 
inweaving,  &c.  They  make  their 
pantaloons,  their  handkerchiefs,  and 
embroider  with  gold  or  silver  their 
zones,  which  are  composed  either  of 
cotton  or  silk.  They  arrive  at  the 
full  bioom  of  their  beauty  at  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  about 
which  time  they  marry  (contrary  to 
Hesiod*8  advice,  who  recommends 
them  tp  wait  till  thirty)  and  look 
old  ai  five-and^twenty. 


"  l^e  young  Greek  female,  at 
least  if  she  has  not  been  contaminat- 
ed by  the  nlisnners  of  civilised  na- 
tions, is  never  seen  before  marriage. 
When  she  walks  out  she  is  veiled 
and  closely  watched  \fy  z.  female 
relation.  In  this  respect  their  man- 
ners difier  in  no  respect  ftom  those 
of  their  ancestors  i 

III ^<K  ToL^  avXMf  dv^dB 

The  outer  gate  shonld  be  the  boandsHF 
Of  eferjT  modest  woman's  walk* 

^'  In  depravity  and  lioeotiousnesf 
they  at  least  equal  their  aoceston. 
The  accounts  which  I  reoeiv^  firom 
very  good  authority  are  too  dis- 
gusting  to  be  submitted  to  public 
view.  They  are,  however,  con- 
firmed by  the  narration. of  an  old 
traveller.  SeeC.  2a,ofNavigationS|, 
Peregrinations,  and  Voyages  made 
into  Turkey,  by  Nicholas  Nicholay 
Dauphinois  Lord  of  Arfeoile,  155 1. 

"  '  They  have  found  out  a  way 
of  corresponding  with  their  lovers 
by  sending  them  different  tokens, 
as  an  orange,  an  4ln)ond,  &c.  for 
the  interpretation  of  which,.the  lo- 
ver  has  recourse  to  some  old  wo« 
man  who  is  supposed  to  be  skilled 
in  magic.  He  replies  in  the  same 
way.  This  correspondence  is  called 
MdvaSeSf  and  is  something  similar 
to  the  clandestine  courtship  of  the 
Greek  ladies  described  by  Lucian. 

"  '  The  way  in  which  a  ms^riage 
is  n^gociated  is  tbia*  The  parents 
of  the  female,  when  they  have  fixed 
upon  a  man  whom  they  think  likely 
to  prove  an  eligible  connection,  make 
a  long  list  of  the  different  things 
which  they  intend  to  give  their 
daughter  as  a  dowry.  This  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  roan,  who  looks  it 
over^  and  if  he  thinks  the  offer  suf- 
ficiently 
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€cieody  hicratWe  accepts  it,  ifnot> 
RJects  the  proposal.  After  it  is 
determinecl  that  the  couple  are  to 
be  married,  they  never  see  each 
other  till  the  ceremony  tiikes  place^ 
either  in  the  bouse  of  the  bride- 
groom or  in  the  church.  The  bride, 
who  IS  still  caUed  by  the  ancient 
name  of  Nu^^i},  is  broo^t  ctiere 
veiled  y  and  at  the  ceremony  a 
crown  of  artificial  flowers  is  placed 
on  the  liead  of  the  bride  and 
bri^eg^fxmcn.  The  eighth  d^y  after 
the  m.irriage  they  both  go  to  visit 
the  parents  of  the  bride,  and  a  feast, 
*witli  dancing  and  singing,  is  pre- 
pared on  the  occasion. 

'« '  The  marriage  ceremony  of  the 
Albanians  has  several  peculiarities, 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  relics  of 
Ancient  customs.  On  the  day  df  the 
marriage  the  bridegroom  proceeds 
on  horseback  to  the  house  of  the 
bride,  altendfd  by  his  friends.  The 
bride  is  brought  out,  and  placed 
sideways  on  a  horse,  and  conducted 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom. 
When  she  approaches  the  house  a 
party  of  women  meet  her,  and  dance 
before  her  a  dance  called  ^oph^. 


holding  each  other  by  tke  hand. 
She  proceeds  into  the  house;  the 
bridegroom  cepeioa  at  the  door  oo 
horseback ;  a  large  cake,  called 
TlKaxmfla,  U  brought  oat  to  hiia, 
which  he  breaks  over  his  head  and 
throws  to  his  firiends.  He  theo 
etners^be  house,  the  Papas  perforau 
the  marriage  cereooony,  and  the  day 
concludes  with  feasting  and  danc- 
ing.*   Journal. 

**  In  this  account  of  some  of  the 
marriage  customs  of  the  Greeks  and 
Albanians,  traces  of  ancient  umd* 
ners  may  be  recognised.  I  will  eou* 
merate  a  few  of  them. 

"  The  relations  formerly  coadnct- 
ed  the  negotiation  for  marriage. 
"  The  woman  brought  the  dowry. 
'*  The    bride  remained  concealed 
for  some  days  after  the  marriage. 

**  The  custom  of  wearing  crowns 
at  the  marriage  is  ancient. 

**  Bion  talks  of  the  rf^s  fofMjXiw, 
and  Persuasion  -is  poetically  said  to 
have  woven  the  marriage  crown  for 
Helen. 

*'  The  ancient  Greeks  had  dances 
at  their  marriages.'* 
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[From  the  Same.] 


V  '  'THHE  oppression  whidi  the 
j[.  Greeks  sufier  is  unques- 
tionably dreadful.  A  Turk  may 
kill  a  Greek  without  being  detained 
to  answer  for  the  crime.  On  the 
>day  of  ray  visit  to  Livaclia,  a  Turk 
fntered  the  house  of  a  Greek,  and 
attempted  forcibly  to  take  away  his 


vn(c.  The  Greek  nahirally  resisted, 
and  th&Turk  shot-  him  dead  on  the 
spot.  He  *was  not  sectued^  hut 
suffered  to  depart.  The  only  mea* 
sures  taken  in  consequence  were, 
that  application  was  made  to  Ali 
Pasha  for  lii^tj  to  punish  the  of- 
fender, which  would  probably  not 

be 
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be  attended  to,  unless  the  petition 
-was  backed  by  a  large, bribe.  A 
Turk  may  seize  by  force  the  wife, 
son,  or  daughter  of  any  Greek,  and 
this  is  (>erpetually  done  by  AH  Pasha. 
In  addition  to  these  sufferings,  they 
arc  robbed  of  the  frtdls  pf  their  In- 
dus tr}'  by  the  heavy  contributions 
which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  to 
the  Pashas. 

"  '  Under  these  circumstances, 
can  it  be  wondered  that  genius 
and  spirit  are  almost  extinct ;  and 
that  their  thoughts  are  solely  oc- 
cupied with  the  miseries  wtiich  they 
endure,  and  the  means  of  evading 
as  n)uch  asS  possible  the  cruelty  of 
their  tyrants?  Talents  can  never 
be  exerted  with  effect,  except  where 
the  mind  •njoys  perfect  tranquillity ; 
and  courage  is  oiily  displayed  where 
there  exists  a  conviction,  that  there 
is  something  worth  gaining  or  de- 
fending. In  the  case  of  the  Greeks, 
we  find  neither  of  thesp  incentives 
to  action,  and  they  are  in  consc- 
qaeoce  sunk  into  a  state  of  itidif- 
ferencc  and  lethargy.  How  far  a 
mild  and  equitable  government 
would  restore  them  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  j  the  experiment  may, 
perhaps,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
be  tried. 

<'  '  In  personal  appearance  the 
Greeks  are  a  fine  manly  race,  of 
*  athletic  form,  and  generally  possess- 
ing marked  and  intelligent  counte- 
nances. In  common  discourse  the 
lower  orders  are  particularly  empha- 
tic. The  variation  of  their  features, 
their  different  gestures,  and  extreme 
eagerness,  strike  all  foreigners,  but 
particularly  Englishmen,  whose 
node  of  address  is  certainly  very 
remote  from  Greek  energy.  Their 
looks  and  voice  in  copvensalion  are 
so  very  impassioned,  that  to  ^  by- 
stander ignorant  pf  the  language^ 


two  Greeks  engaged  in  friendly  dis* 
■course  would  treq4emly  appear  to 
be  the  bitterest  enemies.  The  w^ 
men  do  not  yield  to  the  men  ki 
thi^  particular,  and  their  volubility 
of  tongue  exceeds  any  thing  I  ever 
heard. 

'•  '  The  Greeks  are  naturally 
merry  and  lively,  and  their  mirth^ 
in  spite  of  their  miseries,  breaks 
forth  at  every*  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. They  are  fond  of  singing 
and  dancing,  and  at  the  festivals  of 
some  of  their  saints  they  parade  the 
sireeto  with  music,and  indulge  them- 
selves in  various  kinds  of  riot.  Their 
marriages  too  are  celebrated  with 
great  joy,  vjrith  music,  feastiBg, 
and  dancing  3  and  the  first  day  of 
Spring  is  also  hailed  with  pecuKar 
festivity. 

"  '  The  manner  of  living  amongst 
the  Greeks  is  simple  and  uniform. 
They  take  a  slight  breakfast  of  cof- 
fee early  in  the  «M>ming,  dine  at 
mid-day,  and  snp  at  seven  or  eight.  - 
They  do  .not  reckon  their  hours  as 
we  do,  but  begin,  as  the  Romans 
did,  from  <^ix,  aiKl  call  seven  one. 
In  my  tonr  through  Greece,  in  tlie 
principal  towns,  I  was  generally 
lodged  at  the  houses  of  the  richest 
Greeks.  Some  of  them  live  very- 
well,  and 'even  splendidly.  Logo« 
thete's  establishment  at  Livadia  is 
quite  sumptuous.  At  an  entertain* 
ment  which  he  gave  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  every  dish  (and  the  number 
was  very  considerable)  was  brought 
to  the  table  by  a  diflFerent  female 
domestic.  Our  host  at  loannina, 
Atexi  Nutzo,  also  lived  in  a  costly 
style. 

'*  '  In  the  Greek  mode-  of  livinr 

there  are  several  particulars  which 

recall  to  one's  mirrd  the  customs  of 

.  the  ancients.    As  soon  as  a  stranger 

arrives  at  a  house,  and  hasj>een  con- 

dacted 
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dacted  into  an  apartment,  a  servant^ 
generally  a  female,  brings  a  basin, 
an  ewer,  and  a  towel,  and  kneels 
dowa  whilst  he  washes  his  hands. 
The  vessels  are  not  indeed  made  of 
gold  and  silver,  as  in  former  times, 
but  in  other  respects  Homer's  pie« 
tare  is  accurate : 

Vlrlfouriou  ■     ■ 

In  all  the  first  houses  this  cere* 
mony  is  performed  before  and  after 
meals.  Dinner  they  eat  after  the 
ancient  manner,  reclining  on  sofas  ^ 
a  verv  small  kind  of  stool  or  table, 
a  little  higher  than  the  90^,  is  set 
before  them :  it  may  be  called  the 
tripod,  which,  we  leam»  fi'om  Athe- 
neus,  was  dlway  used  at  feasts.  On 
this  stool,  or  tripod,  a  large  round 
metal  salver  is  placed,  and  on  this 
the  dishes  are  servpd.  At  our  daily 
repasts  at  loanniqa  the  cook  al- 
ways made  his  appearance,  and 
called  to  my  recollection  the  lines 
of  Homer : 

AaJpo;  is  Kgsiojy  mvaKOcg  fl'a^gflijxfy 

Itavroiwy*  lea^a  ds  (r(pi  riisi  ^wbix 
xuirgAXa. 

"  '  Most  of  the  rich  Greeks  are 
either  merchants  or  possessors  of 
lands;  which  they  generally  farm 
themselves.  Our  host  at  loannina 
wafi  proprietor  of  forty  villages  in. 
the  neighbourbod,  which  were 
cultivated  by  his  don^estics.  The 
Greeks  are  naturally  addicted  to 
traffic,  and  a  mercantile  kind  of 
life,  which  the  Turks  despise.  The 
former  have  therefore  ^most  the 
whole  pf  the  cptnmerce  of  the  pouq* 


try  in  their  own  hands.  If  the 
Turk  is  possessed  of  lands,  he  ge- 
nerally lets  it  to  the  Greek,  who 
makes'  his  profit  on  the  produce. 
Speculation  of  any  kind  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  character  <^  the  Turk, 
and  he  is  by  his  education  (or  rather 
want  of  education),  and  mode  of 
life  totally  disqualified  for  the  acti- 
vity requisite  in  a  merchant.  Most 
of  the  Greeks  who  have  not  the 
active  occupations  of  business  to 
engage  them,  pass  their  days  in 
the  most  listless  and  indolent  man- 
ner; they  do  not  occupy  them- 
selves in  reading,  or  any  kind  of 
study,  and  (except  at  loannina)  I 
met  with  very  few  in  my  tour  who 
possessed  any  information,  or  en- 
gaged themselves  in  any  thought  be- 
yond the  occurreqces  of  the.  day. 
Some  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  their  country,  its  for- 
mer state  and  glories;  but  their 
ideas  were  yague  and  imperfcrct  On 
all  other  subjects  their  ignorance  b 
equally  flagrant,  and  they  in  coose- 
quence  ask  the  most  absurd  and 
childish  questions.  From  the  con- 
tinual oppression  which  they  suffer 
their  spirit  and  character  are  now 
so  sunk  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
impossible  to  reclaim  them.  Tins 
oppression  has  had .  a  most  pernici- 
ous effect  on  their  moral  character, 
.  and  rendered^  them  knaves  as  well 
as  slaves.  They  are  pillaged  and 
cheated  by  the  Turks,  and  they  in 
return  think  it  fair  to  plunder  and 
cheat  strangers  whom  they  have  in 
their  power.  They  certainly  teke 
every  opportunit}'  of  practising  im  • 
position,  and  generally  ask  for  their 
wares  double  or  treble  the  price 
which  they  are  willing  to  take,'*-* 
Journal." 
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iNrLUSNCB    OF    THE    RoMAN    EmPBRORS    UPON    THQ    LITERATURE    O^ 

THEIR  Country. 
[From  Mr.  Beringtons  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.] 


«'  A  FTER  the  conquest  of 
'  ,l\,  Grreeoe,  the  IT 'Utaiy  genius 
of  the  Romans  became  te^k^pered  by 
■omethiog  of  a  literaiy  spirit>  and 
the  arts  and  sciences^  which  hitherto 
had  languished  in  neglect,  or  been 
rqected  with  scorn,  began  to  be 
cherished  with  fondness  and  culti- 
vated ^ith  assiduity.  The  new 
ardour  which  was  excited  soon  be- 
came manifest  ia  the  blaze  of  intel- 
lectual excellence  which  was  pro- 
duced. All  the  force  and  the  blan- 
dishments of  poetry  have  been  con- 
centrated in  the  works  of  Lucretius, 
of  Vtrgil5  and  of  Horace j  while 
the  Gracchi,  Hortensius,  Julius 
Cassar,  and  above  all,  Cicero  attain- 
ed to  such  a  degree  of  excellence  in 
oratory^  as  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  the  palm  of  eloquence  is 
due  to  them  or  to  their  Grecian 
masters.  Sallust  and  Livy,  and  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  models  of 
historical  composition.  Cicero 
taught  the  philosophy  of  Greece  to 
speak  the  language  of  Rome,  whilst 
he  rendered  the  doctrines  of  the 
Grecian  sages  more  perspicuous  and 
captivating  than  (hey  were  found 
even  in  their  native  idiom^  In  ar- 
arcbitecture,  Vilruvius    laid   down 


the  rules  of  design  and  jost  propor- 
tion. Other  studies  were  equally 
encouraged.  In  the  annals  of  lite* 
rary  patronage  the  nameof  Mascenat 
will  long  be  remembered:  even  Au- 
gustus himself,  whilst  he  held  the 
reins  of  government,  either  cultivat- 
ed by  his  genius,  or  protected  by 
favour,  evexy  landable  pursuit.  Ap«^ 
plause,  rewards,  and  honours,  fiuled 
not  to  attend  the  public  instructors 
of  youth,  among  whom  were  some- 
times found  men  of  exalted  science. 
''  Of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
polite  arts  were  held,  we  may  form 
some  idea  firom  the  rapacity  with 
which  the  cities  of  Greece  were 
plundered,  and  collections  of  statuei 
made.  And  this  might  be  a  princl* 
pal  cause,  why  Rome,  at  this  time, 
satisfied  with  the  easy  .means  of 
procurement,  had  herself  few  artists 
whose  names  are  recorded.  In  a 
moment  of  strange  alienation  of 
mind,  or  of  abject  adulation,  Virgil 
indeed  hesitates  not,  inihe  most  ex.'^ 
quisi  te  stra  ins  of  poesy  .to  speak  si  igh  t- 
ingly  of  the  arts,  and  even  of  ora- 
tory 3  and  to  represent  ho  pursuit  as 
becoming  the  majesty  of  a  Roman, 
but  to  hold  the  sceptre  of  command, 
to  dictate  laws,  to  spare  the  pros- 
trate. 
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tTMte,  und  to  hnmble  the  proad. 
Those  are  pursuits  which  he  recom- 
mends as  peculiarly  worthy  the  am- 
bition of  his  fellow  citizeus.  But  if 
the  sweets  of  pfttjrooage  or  the  dread 
of  detpot'isiD  coufd  vitiate  a  mind  of 
•o  much  .purity,  or  degrade  one  of 
•o  much  sublimity  as  that  of  Virgil, 
was  it  not  even  then  a  melancholy 
presage  that  the  Romans  had  reach- 
ed their  highest  point  of  intellectual 
elevation  ? 

^'  Hitherto  Rome  had  been,  and 
continued  to  be,  the  seat  of  leam- 
ing,  and  the  centre  of  the  arts :  but 
they  vbited,  in  their  progress,  the 
tieigbbouring  cities,  and  from  them 
passed  to  the  remoter  provinces. 
When  her  arms  had  sarcnounted  the 
A^ps,  and  the  more  western  coun- 
tfivs,  drseotnfited  by  repeated  vic- 
tof  fes  cottid  oflfer  no  furrher  resist- 
ance, she  had  recourse  to  her  usual 
and  eftlrglTtened  policy  of  civilising 
,  th&se  whom  she  had  vanquished, 
and  of  extending  the  social  habits 
and  the  civil  jurisprudence  with  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  and  .the  language 
of  Rome,  to  the  extremities  d[  the 
«npir©.  F6f  the  gross  manners  of 
bft^rbartans  she  substituted  those  of 
the  most  polished  capital  in  the 
world;  for  the  rough  and  inhar- 
moinous  accents  of  an  uncuUivated 
dialect,  she  habituated  the  ear  to 
the  softer  melody  of  the  Latin 
t!ongae ;  and  when  she  had  allured 
tbera  to  the  perusal,  she  laid  before 
them  the  pages  of  her  admired  poets, 
her.  historians,  and' her  philosophers  ; 
and,  in  exchange  tor  the  rude  edi- 
fices of  their  fathers,  she  displayed 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  archi- 
tectural design.  Europe,  say  the 
historians,  l>q^n  to  breathe  and  to 
neeover  strength';  agriculture  was 
encouraged ;  population  increased  ; 
the  mined  cities  were  rebuilt ;  new 
towttf  were  foaodcdi  and,  ao  ap* 


pearance  of  prosperity  succeeding,  tbtf 
havoc  of  war  was,  in  some  degree, 
repaired.  And,  indeed,  when  at  this 
remote  period,  we  survey  in  their 
temples,  (heir  amphklieatces,  their 
aqueducts,  th^  mere  ruins  of  the 
gorgeous  structures  which  wera 
raised  by  that  mighty  people,  we 
feel  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
that  thou^  misery  and  tlest ruction 
at  first  followed  the  track  of  their 
arms,  it  was  afterwards  succeeded 
by  happiness  and  abundance;  and 
that  they  wqre  not  unworthy  of  the 
iinlversal  dominion  which  they  had 
acquired. 

•  "  T  have  somewhere  seen  an 
opinion  hazarded,  that  it  Would 
have  been  well  fbr  the  state  of  man, 
had  Carthage  triumph<*d,  and  the 
Roman  power  been  subdued.  It  has 
been  supposed  that,  compared  with 
that  of  the  sword,  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce is  mild  and  beneficent; 
that,  acting  under  the  influence  oif 
this  spirit,  Carthage  wbuAl  t«ave 
respected  the  rights  of  natiobs,  and 
have  promoted,  a*  herself  interested 
in  the  event,  their  greater  pro^pe- 
rity;  that  by  her,  nautical  s6ene& 
wonld  have  been  advanced,  and  new 
regions  discovered,  by  which  a  more 
early  and  general  intercourse  would 
have  taken  place  amongst  nations, 
the  condition  of  mankind  would 
have  t)een  improved,  and  the  arts 
of  peace  more  generally  cultivated. 
The  theory  is  pleasing,  but  it  is  noT 
in  unison  with  the  conduct  of  com- 
mercial nations.  Their  spirit  is  lesr 
often  mild,  and  beneficent,,  than 
selfish,  rapacious,  and  mercenary. 
For  them  letters  have  few  charms; 
and  the  culture  of  the  nobler  arts  ir 
apt  to  be  neglected  in  the  pursuit  of 
sordid  pelf. 

•"  Tacitus,  ih  detailing  the 
achievements  of  bis  Areola  in' 
Britain,  has  a  passage  ^ich  illns- 
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tratet  the  condoct  of  the  Romans  in 
their  oonquertt. 

*^  *  The  foUowing  winter  was  de* 
voled  to  fyoints  of  the  highest  utility 
and  importance.     In  order  to  allure 
the    scattered    population    of    the 
country  from  the  predatory  habits 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  to 
more  pacific  and  civilized  pursuits^ 
Agrico4 a  laboured  to  incite  them  by 
individual  persuasion  and  public  as* 
sistance,  to  erect  4  owns  and  adorn 
than   with  temples  and   porticos. 
Ho  praised  the  willing  and  hi  re- 
proved the  sluggish,  till  the  rivalry 
of  honour  operated  like  the  feeling 
of  duty,  or  the  stimulus  of  necessity^ 
The  next  object  of  his  policy  was  to 
inspire  a  passion  ibr  letters  in  the 
SODS  of  the  Dobtlity.    The  genius  of 
the  Britons  appeared  to  bini  supe« 
rior  to  that  of  the  Gauls;  for  the 
former  bad  no  sooner  learned  the 
language  of  Rome,  than  they  dis- 
covered a  desire  to  improve  it  into 
eloquetice.     Our  fashi-^ns  rose  in 
their   esteem ;    the  toga  was   fre- 
quentl7    s<en    among    them^    and 
by  degrees  they  adopted  onr  porti- 
cos and   baths,  the  refinements  of 
our  luxury.     But  what  the  thoaght- 
lese  and  the  ignorant  considered  as 
the  charm  of  polished  life,  was  in 
fact  only  an  indication  of  the  loss  of 
their  liberty  and  independence/ 

"But  whaf  is  human  must  ever 
Aoctuate;  and  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing has  been  ingeniously  represent- 
ed as  a  curve  lin^  which  having 
'reached  its  greatest  altitude,  again 
descends  to  the  plnn^  from  which  it 
Feae.  Whilst  the  Romans  were  dif- 
fusing a  taste  for  letters  and  for  the 
arts  of  civilized  life  over  the  distant 
provinces,  those  letters  and  those 
arts  were  rapidly  verging  to  decline 
within  the  confines  of  Italy,  and 
even  within  the  walls  of  the  cafHtal. 
The  perfect  modeb  of  Rocnan  elo- 


quence, which  had  been  fbmished' 
by  Cicero,  seemed  to  last  only  to  . 
shame  the  pnny  effopts  of  his  ibV*  > 
lowers.     The  loss  of  liberty- and  tho 
extinction  of  putilic  spirit  had  p«i: 
an  end  to  that  freedom  of  thougbt 
and  grandeur  of  sentiment  amongst 
the  Romans,  without  which  pablic 
speaking  soon  becomes  only  a  vapi4 
contest  of  sophistry  or   adulatiottb 
Cicero  himself  was^  not  nnconscioiit 
of   the  operation  of  those  canass 
which,   in   his  time,   had  .secrethp 
begun   to  corrupt    the   genius   of 
Roman  eloquence.   To  the  Intelleo* 
tual  pre-eminence  of  the  Greeks  h# 
was  never  sparing  of  his  praise;  but 
he    thonght    that    in    oratory  tfoo 
Romans  had  nobly  struggled  wkh-' 
theit  for  the  palm  of  victory^  '  Yet, 
in  this  very  fsculty,'  said  he,  '  in 
which  we  have  advanced  firom  the- 
most  imt>erfect  beginnings,  to  th# 
highest  excellence,  we  may,  as  in- 
human things,  soon  expeet  to  see- 
symptoms  of  decrepitude  and  the- 
process' of  decay. 

"  The  declension  of  eloquence, 
of  which  so  many  motives  of  enio*  - 
lument  and  of  fame  conspired   to- 
promote  the  culture,  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  be  accompanied  w^th 
the  fail  of  many  sister  arts.     Here, 
however,  a  question  prescDts  itself' 
which  is  not  easy  to  be  solved,  and- 
which  I  shall  do  little  more  thasr 
state.   What,  it  may  be  asktrd,  wcro 
the  causes  that,  at  this  period,  had 
carried  literature  to  so  hi;rh  a  degree 
of   excellence?    Many,    doubtleBS, 
were  those  causes  arising  from >  a 
fortunate  combination  of  circom-* 
stnnces,  the  principal  of  which  majt 
be  referred,  I  thimc,  as  Cicero  often  - 
confesses,  to  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing the  Gre^k  schools,  and  the  con- • 
sequent  admiration  of  the  perfect 
models,  in  every  art,  which  were- 
there  exhibited.    Curiosity  was  thur 
stimulated } 
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tdinalated;  and  emoltdoD  was  gra* 
dually  sprnd  from  breast  tb  breast, 
till  a  vivid  desire  was  excited  to  ac- 
ooire  in  the  pnrsaits  of  literature  and 
tlie  arts,  the  same  distinction  which 
they  had  already  attained  by  their 
military  achievements. 

*'  The  history  of  the  decline  of 
letters,  as  they  regard  Italy,  has 
been  treated  in  a  manner  at  once  so 
masterly  and  copious  by  a  late 
Italian  author,  that  I  might  de- 
servedly be  accused  of  arrogance, 
were  I  to  neglect  his  sources  of  in- 
formation; though  1  should  perhaps 
be  charged  with  negligence  of  re- 
learch  if  I  employed  them  without 
reserve.  Tiraboschi  divides  the 
whole  period  from  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus (which  coincides  with  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  Christiian  aera) 
to  the  fidl  of  the  Western  Empire 
an  A76,  into  thcee  epochs,  in  each 
of  which,'  having  first  exhibited  a 
short  view  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  successive  emperors  in 
regard  to  sdence  and  the  arts,  he 
details,  under  separate  heads,  the 
vicissitudes  of  literature,  and  the 
stages  of  its  decline. 

"  When  public  liberty  was  ex- 
tinct, it  will  readily  be  conceived 
how  great  must  have  been  the  in- 
fluence of  the  imperial  will  on  the 
state  of  learning,  as  it  was  either 
neglected,  oppressed,  or  encouraged, 
according  to  the  fluctuations  of 
(Splice,  aversion,  or  regard.  Ilie 
mind,  in  general,  turns  from  the 
race  of  the  Caesars  with  disgust, 
though  some  of  them,  as  Tiberius 
and  Claud iU9,  were  not  devoid  of 
literary  acquirements.  It  is  with 
Some  pleasure  that^we  dwell  on  the 
attempts  of  Vespasian  to  repair  the 
ovils  of  his  predecessors,  but  Titus 
i|  the  subject  of  more  pleasurable 
contemplation.  He  was  an  amiable 
pilnoe  aod  acoomplisbed  schQlar; 


but  the  fates  seemed  only  to  ahsw 
him  to  the  earth'  that  his  loss  might 
be  deplored.  After  the  death  of 
the  tyrant  Domitian,  we  welcome 
the  reigns  of  Nerva,  of  Trajan,  and, 
may  I  say,  of  Adrian  ?  Adrian  was, 
indeed,  learned;  but  his  erudition 
was  tinctured  with  a  jealousy  of  the 
literary  fame  of  others,  which  bor- 
dered on  meanness,  and  was  totally 
unworthy  of  a  sovereign.  Such  was 
his  jaundiced  tastQ,  that  he  preferred 
the  elder  Cato  to  Cioeio;  and  £0- 
nius  to  Virgil  5  and  even  the  names 
of  Homer  and  of  Plato  excited  his 
disgust.  Trajan,  bred  from  his 
earliest  youth  to' the  professioD  of 
arms,  and  ranking  with  the  first 
generals  of  aetiqaiiy,  had  not  a  suffi- 
ciency of  leisure  for  the  aoqnisitioa 
of  learning;  but  he  wanted  not 
judgment  to  distinguish,  nor  mnni- 
ficence  to  reward,  those  by  whom 
it  was  possessed.  The  scholars,  not 
only  of  Rome  but  of  Greece,  were 
selected  as  the  objects  of  his  ^troo- 
age,  and  equally  felt  the  efiects  of 
his  liberality. 

*^  A  little  more  thsn  an  hundred 
years  had  elapsed,  ^or  Adrian  died 
in  138;  and  if  learning,  during  so 
short  a  period,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
bad  sensibly  declined,  want  of 
liberty  rather  than  want  of  imperial 
encouragement  was  the  cause. .  The 
great  men  10  the  age  of  Augustus 
had  received  the  first  impulse  to 
their  genius  before  the  destruction 
of  the  republic;  aod  theefieclsof 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  in  some  dq;rae, 
remained  afker  the  ancient  constitu* 
tion  had  degenerated,  into  an  ahio* 
lute  monarchy.  When  suspicion 
was  universally  excited,  the  charac^ 
ter  alone  of  being  learned  could 
hardly  fail  to  awaken  jealoqsy ;  and 
the  annals  of  the  times  have  rcooid- 
ed  the  nameis  of  numy  cnunent 
scbolan  who  became  the  viotimaof 
a  tyrant's 
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fi  tvhiat'f  fears.  A.senritiTe  titxAdityy 
rather  than  a  robust  hardihood  of 
character^  is  too  often  the  result  of 
solitary  application;  add  to  thitt 
timidity  may  be  ascribed  the  adula- 
tory baseness,  by  which  the  writiogs 
o£  many  authors  at  that  time  were  , 
diagraced.  Velleius  Pat^rcalus  did 
DOC  blush  to  praise  ttberius,  and  his 
band  of  coartrers;  nor  ^uintiliaa 
to  extol  even  the  genius  of  Domi- 
jtia%  UnicHT  such  leaders^  the  po- 
litiad  aiid  judidal  constitution  of 
the  empire  became  a  prey  to  tvery 
aasailaot,  whilst  internal  distord. 
Vitiated. mannen,  and  an  unbound- 
ed luxury,  gave  new  strength  to  the 
wasting  force  of  profligacy  and  cor- 
hniption. 

**  If  any  .thing  could  have  rescued 
from  merited  reproach  the  name  of 
Adrian,  it  would  have  been  the 
adoption  of  Antoninus  Pius.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  superior 
talents,  which  had  been  carefully 
improved  by  cu)tiva^on»  and  pos- 
sessing an  easy  flow  of  eloquence, 
AnloniHus.l  amidst  the  cares  of 
iempire,  could  find  time  for  literary 
pursuits ;  but  it  is  related  of  him  as 
principally  praiseworthy,  that,  oa 
the  professors  of  the  arts,  whom  he 
established  in  Rome  and  in  the  pro« 
vioces,  be  bestowed  stipends, 
honours,  and  a  Variety  of  privileges. 
Marcus  Aureiius,  a  name  dear  to 
virtue  and  to  science,  pursued  the 
same  path,  and  sought  glory  by  the 
same  .honoorable  toils.  He  had 
been  tutored,  from  early  youth,  in 
all  the  branches  of  elegant  litera- 
ture $  but  his  mind,  saysuhe  histo- 
rian, was  addicted  to  serious  reflec- 
tioQ  :  and  he  .often  neglected  the 
captivating  society  of  the  Muses  to 
court  the  fellowship  of  the  severe 
disciples  of  Zeno.  In  the  schools  of 
the  Stoics  he  experienced  his  great- 
est ddight;  and  he  modelled  his 


conduct  by  their  preceptk  Not* 
withstanding  this  preference,  tbc 
niasters  in  every  science  wem  ob- 
jects of  his  favour ;  and  it  ts  amus- 
ing to  read  o£  the  honours  which  he 
conferred.  To  one  he  raised  a 
, statue  in  the  senates  a  second  waa 
made  a  proconsul ;  and  he  twioe 
promoted  a  third  to  the' consular 
dignity.  Their  images  were  suffered 
to  repose  with  those  of  his  tutebuy 
deities  3  and  he  o^ered  victims,  and 
strewed  dowers,  on  l4)eir  tombs.* 

''  Of  the  persons  who  were  thus 
honoured  by  imperial  patronage^' 
Tew  could  make  pretensions  to  cLu- 
sical  elegance;  andmany,  of  whoiA 
thie  greater  nutnber  were  Gceeks^ 
clothed  in  the  philosophic  garb>  de* 
voted  their  lives  to  the  severed 
stu4ies$  or,  in  order  to  secure  the 
countenance  of  their  sovereign^ 
afiVcted  the  austerity  of  his  school. 
If  Marcus  Aureiius  leturned  thanks 
to  the  Gods  for  having  weaned  him 
from  the  allurements  of  poetry  and 
eloquence,  his  subjecCs  wQuld  be 
lest  disposed  to  cultivatp  those  arts 
which  he  had  renounced^ 

''  At  the  name  of  Commodus,  this 
son  of  Aureiius,  and  of  the  cruel 
Septimius  Severus,  of  Caracalla,  and 
of  the  dissolute  Elagabalus,  science 
hangs  her  head;  nor,  in  tlie  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  does  she  find  much 
ground  for  comfort,  though  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  a  few  others, 
were  well  inclined  to  espouse  bet 
cause.  But  it  was  observed,  that  an 
immature  death  too  often  abridged 
the  lives  of  those,  from  whose  vir*. 
tues»  or  from  whose  talents,  some 

food  might  have. been  expected, 
'rom  Dioclesian,  or  his  colleagues 
in  the  enipire,.  whom  no  education 
had  refined,'  and  who  were  little 
more  than  soldiers  of  fortune,  what 
good  could  be  expected  to  proceed  ? 
The  school  of  arms  is  ^ot  the  school 
AT  of 
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of  letters  J  an^' whatever  had  been 
tlieir  disposition,  they  were  too 
much  involved  tn  civil  brotU,  and 
absorbed  in  the  interests  of  ambi- 
tion, to  attend  to  those  of  literature 
and  science. 

'*  In  this  rapid  glance;  over  a 

Eeriod  of  somewhat  more  than  a 
undred  nnd  se\-enty  years,  what  a 
scene  has  the  eye  surveyed!  The 
greatest  portion  of  it  is  filled  with 
conspiracies  and  seditions,  bloodshed 
and  devastation  of  all  kinds.  Suc- 
cessive competitors  were  continually 
struggling  for  empire ;  and  he,  who 
to-day  was  seen  trodden  in  ih^  dust, 
had  but  a  few  days  before  been 
raised  by  the  legions  to  the  throne. 

"  A  new  order  of  things,  and  a 
more  pleasurable  prospect  now 
open  before  us.  We  behold  a 
Christian  Emperor,  vvho  was  adorn- 
ed with  those  tirtues,  military  and- 
civil,  which  could  command  the 
respect  of  distant  nations,  and  the 
love  of  his  subjects,  at  the  death  of 
Licinius^  invested  with  the  sceptre 
of  the  Roman  world!  But  were 
letters  and  the  polite  arts  as  dear  to 
Cotistantine  as  the  general  Interests 
of  the  va«<t  society,  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  which  he  had  been  called  ? 
—If  we  may  believe  the  historian 
of  h'ls  life,  who  is  certainly  some- 
times too  encomiastic  Jetters  and  the 
arts  were  the  objects  of  his  fond  so- 
licitude. His  mind  had' been  early 
imbued  with  a  tincture  of  learning; 
be  afterwards  cultivated  eloquence,: 
and  composed  in  the  Latin  language; 
and  the  decrees,  published  by  him 
in  favour  of  the  professors  of  the 
learned  arts,  which  may  still  be  read, 
arc  an  incontestable  proof  of  his 
good -will.  But  Rome,  and  I  may 
iay>  the  western  world,  has  a  charge 
against  him,  which  can  never  be 
clkced:  he  removed  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Byzantium.    The  charge 


is  thus  justly  staied  b^  a  modem. 
writer.  The  city  of  Constantioople, 
he  observes,  founded  as  a  rival  to 
Rome,  and  chosen  for  the  imperial 
residence,  proved  a  source  of  fatal 
evils  to  the  ancient  capita],  to  Italy, 
and  to  its  literature.  Rome  hitherto 
had  been  deemed  the  metropolis  of 
the  world  J  but  the  attention  of 
mankind  was  lodn  attracted  to  the 
new  imperial  residence.  All  aflfairs 
of  moment  were  transacted  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  became  the 
general  resort  of  persons  of  emi- 
nence in  all  ranks  and  professions; 
and  what  Rome  bad  been  was  seen 
only  in  the  dreary  pomp  of  her 
edifices,  and  the  silent  magnificence 
of  her  streets.  Literature  also  for- 
sook her  former  abode:  and  whither 
were  her  professors  likely  to  retire, 
but  to  the  new  city,  where  rewards 
and  honours  were  to  be  fotmd? 
The  cultivation  of  the  Greek  in 
preference  to  the  Latin  language,  in 
a  connirj'  of  Greeks,,  could  not  fnil 
•  soon  to  be  adopted^  tb  the  obvious 
detriment  of  the  western  learuine. 
And  when  the  empire,  on  the  dearh 
of  Constantine,  was  divided,  Rome, 
even  then,  was  not  the  ordinary 
seat  of  herj^rinces.  fier  loss/ ho w- 
evetj  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
other  cities  When  she  cea^  to 
be  the  universal  centre,  men  of 
learning  were  sometimes  satisfied 
with  their  distant  stations,  where, 
in  a  sphere  less  splendid,  they  couki 
circulate  round  them  the  love,  and 
invite  to  the  cultivation  of,  letters. 
*'  The  sons  of  Constaotine, 
though  two  of  them  had  thdr  sta- 
tions in  the  west,  were  little  solici- 
tous to  repair  the  injury  which  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  bad 
occasioned;  and  when,  after  some 
years,  Constantine  becam^  sole 
master,  so  engaged  was  he  with  the 
necessary  defence  of  ids  widdly  ex- 
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letklied  dotalnions^  or  so  absorbed 
in  the  Arian  controversy,  vhicb 
then  distracted  the  christian  world, 
tbat  classical  literature  in  vain  im- 
plored his  fostering  care.  Besides, 
at  this  time,  the  systems  of  Grecian 
philosophy  had  gained  so  many  ad- 
mirers among  the  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  by  tlieir  alluring  iheo- 
ries  had  so  far  succeeded  in  perplex- 
ing its  simple  truths,  that  men  of 
the  brightest  abilities^  eagerly  en- 
gaged in  the  new  pursuits  5  and  that 
hartnodious  and  manly  language, 
"which  the  sages,  the  poets,  and 
orators  of*  Greece  bad  spoken,  was 
alienated  to  the  purposes  of  sophistic 
disputation. 

**  The  line  of  Constantine  was 
terminated  by  Julian,  a  prince  of 
some  abilities,and  who  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  interests  of  literature  j 
but  his  mind  was  vitiated  by  a  more 
than  ©rdinary  portion  of  levity  and 
credulity,  and.  hence  he  became  an 
«a8y  prey  to  the  artifices  of  the  phi- 
losophers, whom  he  professed  to 
admire,  and  who  were  still  addicted 
to  the  heathen  ritual.  To  their  dis- 
t^onrses  he  had  given  peculiar  atten- 
tibo :  he  had,  besides,  been  traiiied 
in  the  habit  of  composition,  and, 
having  frequented  the  schools  jof 
Greece,  he  had  learned  to  write 
their  language  with  purity  and  ease. 
His  hatred  of  Christianity  was  ex- 
treme^ and  though  the  means 
\phicb  be  adopted  for  the  promotion 
of  learning  were  highly  commend- 
able, yet  his  views  were  so  illiberal, 
that  he  refused  the  aid  of  science  to 
the  professors  of  the  new  religion,  in 
order,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to 
oppress  them  with  the  reproach  of 
ignorance.  He  forbade  tficir  public 
masters  to  teach ; .  and  as  they  be- 
lieve not,  he  said,  iii  the  gods, 
whose  names  are  repeated  in  the 
vny  aatfaors  whom  they  most  love 


to  interpret,  let  them  repair  rathei^ 
to  the  assemblies  of  the  Galileans  (at 
he  opprobiously  termed  i  he  chris- 
tians) and  there  comment  on  the 
works  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  His 
reign  did  not  embrace  a  period  of 
two  years. 

Not  many  months  after  the  death 
of  Julian,*  the  empire  Was  pernoa* 
nently  divided  intd  the  two  great 
members  of  the  east  and  west  To 
the  west  I  shall  con6ne  myself* 
Valentinian  I.  himself  a  poet,  as  is 
related,'  an  artist,  and  endowed 
with  eloquence,  passed  several  laws 
in  order  to  restore  .the  ohristiaft 
teachers  to  their  former  privileges^ 
and  to  encourage  general  learnings 
even  in. the  distant  provinces.  His 
motives  were  laudable,  and  his  mea- 
sures had  an  obvious  tendency  to 
encourage  literary  applicaj ion;  but 
do  not  his  laws,  at  the  same  time^ 
prove,  hoV  much  the  general  stand- 
ard of  study  had  declined^  and  how 
languid  the  desire  of  mental  im- 
provement had  become?  Indeed,  a 
contemporary  writer,  couplii^g  the 
increasing  ignorance  with  the  licen- 
tious depravity  of  the  times,  has 
described  the  houses  of  Rome,  lA 
which  the  sciences  had  once  flon-_ 
rished,  as  resounding  with  musical' 
instruments,  the  performers  on 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  grave 
philosophers  J  where  jugglers  had 
succeeded  toorators5  and  the  libra- 
ries were  for  ever  closed  like  tht 
monuments  of  the  dead. 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  of  Gratiao^ 
whom  Ausonius  has  immoderately 
praised,  and  whom,  perhaps,  as  a 
grateful  return  for  his  panegyri<>« 
the  prince  raised  to  the  consulate ; 
nor  of  his  brother  Valentinian  11. 
both  of  whom  were  massacred  in 
the  spring  of  life.  It  has  redound*^ 
ed  much  to  the  praise  of  Gratian, . 
that  he  invited  the  great  Tfaeodosius 
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to  tbe  Rapport  of  the  fall'mg  empire^ 
who,  bj  that  mf^aiiSi  was.  raised  to 
the  possession  of  the  eastern  throne. 

.  He  also  afterwards  occupied  that  of 
the  west.  This  prince,  ^ough  he 
was  not  himself  profoundly  learned, 
could  admire  learning  in  others,  and 
coah}  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  in- 
structive reading,  when  the  toils  of 
government  allowed  hikn  an  inter- 

•  val  of  repose.  The  simple  manners 
of  the  good  and  virtuous  were,  it 

.  has  been  said^  hja  principal  delight ; 
but  he  failed  not  to  reward  every 
art  and  every  talent  of  an  useful,  or 
even  of  an  .harmless  kind,  with  a 
judicious  liberality. 

**  The  fourth  century  closed,  and 
the -fifth  opened,  while  the  purple 
was  disgraced  by  the  imbecile  Ho- 
norius,  one  of  the  sons  of  Theodo- 
sius.  This  was  a  period  of  accumu- 
lated distress  to  the  Roman  States. 
In  the  preceding  yeaj-s-'they  had 
often,  with  various  success,  been  in« 
vaded  by  the  barbarians  from  tbe 
north,  first  'fa  quest  of  plunder,  and 
then,  as  they  felt  the  allurements  of 
a  milder  dimate,  or  the  pleasures  of 
a  less  savage  life,  in  quest  of  settle- 
ments. Resistance,  Ihoogh  some- 
times crowned  by  victory,  was  ulti- 
mately vain  5  for  new  bodies  of 
armed  men,  ^vith  their  wives  and 
childteni    their  slaves  and  flocks, 

.  kept  constantly  advancing  with 
steady  perseverance.  In  less  than 
two  centuries  from  their  first  erup- 
tion, they  extended  their  ravage 
and  their  conifnest  over  Thrace, 
Pannonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and 
finklly  over  Italy.  £ven  Rome,  in 
the  tenth  year,  of  the  fifth  century. 


saw  Alaric  witli  bis  Goths  Witiud 
her  walls. 

''  The  effecti  of  these  invasions 
on  literature  and  the  arts,  and  more 
than  the  invasions,  the  effects  of  tbe 
permanent  settlements  in  the  pro- 
vinces, will  hereafter  be  detailed. 
Let  me  now  only  add^  that  ten  em-« 
perors,  from  the  death  of  Honorius 
in  423,  filled  the  western  throne, 
during  whose  reigns  the  Hons, 
uoder  Attila,  in  452,  overran  Italy 
with  furious  impetuosity.^  Genseric, 
with  his  Vandals  from  Africa,  in 
455,  surprised  Rome,  which  he 
abandoned  to  pillage  during  fo"arteeo 
days.  New  scenes  of  devastation 
were 'dally*  repeated;  and  finally, 
when  a  civil  war,  between  the  com- 
petitors for  tbe  throne,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  misfortone,  the  barba-* 
rians,  of  whom  tbe  provinces  were 
full,  and  with  whom  the  ranks  of 
the  army  were  crowded,  demanded, 
as  their  stipulated  propeny,  one 
half  of  the  lands  of  Italy ;  and, 
when  this  was  refused,  aspired  to  a 
higher  price.  Odoacer,  tbe  chief 
of  the  Heruli,  pursued  bis  victorious 
career  to.  the  walls  of  Rome,  de- 
spoiled Adgustulus,  a  name  of  omi- 
nous import,  of  the  purple,  pro- 
claimed himself  king  of  Italy,  and 
.  ascended  the  vacant  throne.  Tbe 
web  tern  empire  closed.  This  was 
in  the  year  476,  at  which  time 
Africa**  obeyed  the  Vandals  $  Spain 
and  part  of  Gaul  were  fubject  to 
the  Goths;  the  Burgundians  and 
Franks  occupied  the  remainderi  and 
many  parts  of  Britain  were  subject 
to  the  domination  of  the  Saxons^" 
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«  "CTTHEN  we  consider  ihe  de^ 
\V  solating  policy  which  in « 
fipired  the  plans  of  the  followers  of 
Nlabomet>  and  the  i^naticism  by 
which  they  were  achieved,  the  last 
woiKler  to  be  expected  was,  the  col- 
tivatioa  of  learning  and  the  gentle 
arts  of  peace.  One  hiipdred  years 
after  the  Hight  of  the  prophet  from 
Mecca  to  Medina,  which  was  in 
622,  and  u  the  first  year  of  the  He- 
gira^  the  arms  and  dominions  of  his 
siiccessors  extended  from  India  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  the  various 
and  distant  provinces,  which  may 
be  comprised  under  the  general 
names  of  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Africa^  and  Spain. 

"  In  the  earliest  accounts  of  the 
Arabias,  the  native  inhabitants  are 
4said  to  have  possessed  a  taste  for 
letters,  considered  as  restricted  prin- 
cipally to  eloquence  and  poetry; 
and  great  praise  is  bestowed  upon 
the  force  and  the  harmony  of  their 
language :  but  when  we  are  told, 
they  had  fourscore  words  to  signify 
koney,  two  hundred  a  serpent,  five 
hundred  a  Ifon,  a  thousand  a  stuord, 
and  to  illustrate  each  of  which 
whole  treatises  were  compiled,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  withhold  my 
assent  from  the  philological  pro- 
digy. When  «  language  is  per- 
plexed by  synonymous  words,  these 
^re  known  to  have  arisen  from  an 
intercourse  with  other  nations, 
caused  by  conquest  or  by  com- 
merce; but  it  b  said  that  the  Ara- 
bians were  never  subjugated,  and 
X^y  livecl  in  4  state  o/"^  independent 


seclusion.  Whence  then  could  to 
stupendous  a  multiplication  of  su- 
perfluous xvprds  have  proceeded  ; 
and  at  a  time  wheki  their  composi* 
tions  were  committed  to  the  rq)0- 
sitory  of  memory,  rather  than  of 
books?' 

.  •'  Their  poets,  as  was  primarily 
the  case  among  all  nations,  ware 
their  historians,  whose  verses  re- 
corded the  distinction  of  descents, 
of  which  the  Arabians  were  proud, 
the  rights  of  families,  and  the  me- 
mory of  great  exploits.  But  even  in 
poetry  the  freeborn  spirit  of  the 
Arabians  would  not  be  shackled  by 
many  rules;  and  their  eloquence 
has  been  compared  to  loose  gems, 
brilliant,  but  not  improved  by  arti- 
ficial combination ;  or,  less  elegantly, . 
to  '  sand  without  lime.'  It  was  not 
by  a  discourse  methodically  arrang- 
ed, as-  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  by  the  fulness  o(  insulated 
periods,  the  harnxmy  of  expression, 
and  the  acuteness  of  proverbial  say- 
mgs,  that  the  Ar^biau  orator  aimed 
to  rouse  his  hearers. 

*f  Though  edcuated  in  the  purest 
dialect  of  the  Arabian  language, 
Mahomet  h  said  to  have  been  illi- 
terate, and  not  even  to  have  been 
able  to  lead.  'As  to  acquired 
learning,*  observes  Sale,  '  it  is  con- 
fessed, that  he  had  none  at  af], 
having  had  no  other  education  than 
what  was  customary  in  his  tribe, 
who,  neglected,  and  perhaps  despis* 
ed,  what  we  call  literature;  esteem* 
ing  no  language  in  comparison  with 
their  owns  their  skill  in  which  they 
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gained  by  ose  and  not'by  books^  and 
contenting     thenuelves    with    im- 
proving their  private  experience  by 
Comrtiitting  to  met)iory  such  pas- 
sages of  thrir  poets  as  they  judged 
might  be  of  use  to  them  in  life.* 
From  Mahomet,  therefore,  learning, 
even  in  its  lowest  branches,  could 
look  for  no  encouragement;    and 
Mrheti  we  foHow  him  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  through   the  pro* 
grcss  of  their  mighty  achievements, 
we  tremble,  lest — the  monuments 
of  past  ages  perishing  in  the  general 
wreck  of  nations— i-the  rhapsodies  of 
the  Koran    should    alone  survive. 
'As  to   the  books,  of  which  you 
have  made  mention :'  replied  Omar, 
the  second  caliph,  when  consulted 
by   his   general  Amrou  about  the 
Alexandrian  library,  '  if  there  be 
in  them  what  accords  with  the  book 
of  God,  (meaning  the  Koran),  there 
is  without  them  all  that  is  sufficient : 
if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  repug- 
nant to.  that  book,  we  in  no  respect 
want  them.     Comniand  them  to  be 
all  destroyed.*    This  fact  which  is 
BQt  recorded  by  the  historians  near- 
est to  the  times,  may  not  be  untrue ; 
bat  it  IS  not  le<is  certain,  that' the 
trramph  of    their   faith    by  irips, 
rather  than  the  preservation  or  the 
dissemination  of  liberal  knb^^  ledge, 
was  the  object  of  Moslem  ambi- 
tion. 

*'  The  Arabians  began  ill  5  but 
they  began  as  other  nations  had 
done:  for  it  is  only  when  success 
has  ensured  security,  and  empire 
is  established,  that  the  mind, begins 
to  think  of  letters,  in  the  serenity 
of  repose,  and  to  seek  for  satisfac- 
tion and  for  fame  in  other  occupa- 
tions, flian  of  those  of  arms.  It 
may  be  said,  that  the  Arabian 
character  had  been  suspended:  that 
it  returned  to  its  native  habits,  when 
time    and   prosperity   chilled    the 


ardour  or  relaxed  the.  energies  of 
fanaticism  -,  and  bigotry  gave  wa^ 
to  the  suggestions  of  a  laudable 
curiosity. 

*'  Under  the  reign  of  the  caliphs 
of  the  house  of  the  Ommyiah,  who, 
during  ninety  years,  resided  at  Da- 
mascus, the  studies  of  the  Moslems 
were  confined  to  the  interpreiation 
of  the  Koran,  and  to  the  eloquence 
and  poetry  of  their  native  tongue, 
which  was  generally  diffused  through 
the  vast  extent  of  all  their  conquests. 
Indeed,  the  Caliph  Walid  I.  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  ordered  the  Arabic  to  be 
substituted  in  its  place.   But,  on  ihe 
accession  of  the  Aba<isides  to  the 
caliphate  in  750,  Alm.^nzor,  the  se- 
cond of  the  dynasty,  removed  the 
s^at  of  emJ;^ire  to  Bagdad,  the  foun- 
dations of  which   he   laid  on   the 
laid  on  the   banks  of  the  Tigris, 
where   it  soon   becarde   the    most 
splendid    city   of   the  East.    The 
simplicity  of  the  first  caliphs  was 
now  succeeded  by  the  magnificence 
^of  the  Persian  court  5  and  Alman- 
zor,  who  had  personally  cultivated 
science,  professed  himself  the  lover 
of  letters  and  of  learned  men.     He 
offered  rewards  to  such  as  should 
produce     translations     of     Greek 
authors  on  the  subjects  which  were 
most  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his  conn- 
try  men — philosophy,astronom'y,ina- 
thematics,  and  medicine  -  by  which 
means  he  hoped  to  enrich  his  native 
literature,  and  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  his  subjects  to  higher  attain- 
ments.    The  successors  of  Alman- 
zor  pursued  the  same  track.    Their 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  and 
their  agents  in  other  parts,  collected 
the  volumes  of  Grecian  learning, 
which  were  translated  by  the  most 
skilful  interpreters.  ^  Men  of  getiins 
were  exhorted  to  pursue  them  with 
assiduity  5  and  the  vjcars  themsches 
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of  tbe  prophet  were  sometimes  seen 
to  assist  with  pleasure  at  the  Conver- 
sations of  iKe  learned.  Then  it  was, 
in  the  lofty  language  of  Eastern 
eloquence,  that  men  of  science  were 
denominated  *  luminaries  that  dis- 
pel darkness i  lords  of  tire  human 
kind;  of  wbom,  when  the  world 
i)ecomes  dt»stitute  it  again  sinks  into 
barbarism/ 

*'  VVhen  the  son  of  Mesuach,  a 
young  Nestorian  christian,  retiring 
from  his  own  country,  first  entered 
Bagdad,  it  is  related  that  he  appear- 
ed to  have  discovered  a  new  world. 
He  saw  that  the  followers  of  Christ 
and  of  Mahomet  were  thtre  engag- 
ed in  tbe  pursuit  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Here  then  he  remained,  applying 
himself  to  medicine,  philo^ophy, 
and  astronomy.  His  acquirements 
became  great,  and  his  knowledge  of 
languages  extensive  3  whence,  him- 
self being  a  treasure  of  learning,  he 
was  chosen  to  attend  on  prince  Al- 
niamon,  the  son  of  the  caliph, 
Heron-al-Raschid,  and  to  accom- 
pany bim  on  an  important  embassy. 
But  tlie  great  deference  which  was 
shewn  to  him  displeased  the  caliph. 
*  Why  have  you  this  christian,*  he 
said  to  his  son,  '  ^o  constantly  about 
your  person  ?' — *  I  keep  him  as  an 
artist,'  replied  Almamon,  *  and  not 
as  the  director  of  my  conscience; 
and  your  highness  is  aware  how 
much  the  Jews  and  Christians  are 
necessarily  employed  in  j^our  states/ 
—Another  instructor  of  Almamon 
was  the  Persian  Kessai,  who,  one 
day,  calling  on  the  prince,  when  he 
was  at  table  with  his  friends,  was 
not  admitted,  but  received  from  him 
the  following  lines  :  '  There  is  a 
season  for  study,  and  a  season 
for  amusement :  the  present  hour 
beloiigs  to  friendship,  and  the  joys 
of  the  table.' — Kessai  on  the  back 
of  the  same  leaf  wrote,  '  Were  yon 


well. apprised  of.  tlie. excellence  of 
learning,  you  would  prefer  the 
pleasure  which  it  can  gi  ve,  to  whaC 
jrou  now  enjoy ;  and  did  you  know, 
who  waits  at  your  door,  you  V5(ould 
rise,  and  coming  on  your  knees 
thanl^  heaven,  for  the  .favour  which 
it  shews  you.'  The  prince  rose, 
and  attended  on  his  master. 

*'  On  the  accession  of  Almamon 
to  tbe  caliphnte  in  813,  anxious  as 
he  was  himself  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, and  to  instil  the  same  dt:sire 
into  the  public  mind,  he  invited 
learned  men  from  all  nations  to  his 
court,  whatever  might  be  their  re- 
ligion ;  and  collecting  from  them 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors,  and  the  titles  of  the  works 
which  they  had  published  in  the 
Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  Persian  lan- 
guages, he  directed  journeys  to  be" 
undertaken,  and  volumes  to  be  pur- 
chased. The  numl^er  of  these,  says 
the  historiari,  was  immense.  The 
next  point  was,  to  select  what  was 
deemed  most  valuable  under  each 
head  of  science,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  busiiiess  of  translation.  The 
son  of  Mesuach  presided  over  this 
important  work,  when,  it  is  said, 
that  among  many  others,  the 
volumes  of  Galen  on  Medicine,  anJJ^ 
all  the  treatises  of  Aristotle,  were 
translated  into  Arabic.  Thus  en- 
riched, as  it  seemed  to  them,  with 
tbe  best  stores  of  Grecian  learning, 
they  committed  the  residue  to,  the 
flames,  as  useless,  or  perhaps,  as 
dangerous  to,  the  Moslem  faith. 
Indeed,  as  the  austere  Cato  once 
feared  the  contagion  of  Grecian 
eloquence,  the  sages  of  the  law  look? 
ed  with  jealousy  upon  the  introduc- 
tion amongst  them  of  philosophy 
and  other  speculative  studies,  to 
which  their  caliph  was  peculiarly 
addicted.  And  his  friendship  for 
Mesuach  also  gave  ofTencc  lo  tbem« 

when 
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vben  he  obsenred:  <  Surely^  as  I 
^tnut  to  him  the  cere  of  my  body, 
vberein  dwells  the  iiptnort^l  part  of 
me^  I  my  well  comtxiit  to  hippi  the 
saperfntendance  over  words  apd 
T^ritiogSa  in  msuiy  of  which  neither' 
his  &ith  nor  mine  has  any  concern.' 
It  was  in  the  capacity  of  physicians 
that  i^ai^y  Christians  continued  to, 
be  emplpye4  in  the  court  of  Bag* 
4»d. 

<'  A1ni9noqn  reigned  twenty  years. 
He  was  the  gieatest  prince  of  a 
dynasty,  which  was  celebrated  for 
great  men,  and  is  represented  to  us 
as  possessing,  besides  the  virtues  of 
f  k|ng  and  the  talents  of  a  warrior, 
the  more  pleasing  endowme^ts  of 
generosity  and  gentleness,  which 
were  embellished  by  literary  taste. 
"When^  in  terms  highW  courteous 
apd  pattering,  be  applied  to  Ibe 
'^un  of  By^ntium^  9aying»  that 
^uld  the  cares  of  ffOverom^Qt  have 
allowed  it,  he  would  have  waited  in 
penon  on  the  emperorv-he  received 
the  rude  answer:  'That  the 
fciences,  which  had  rejected  glory 
on  the  Boman  name,  should  not  be 
conimunicated  to  harbariaps.* 

*'  But  the  splendour  ojf  the  ca- 
liphat  soon  began  to  decline  5  and  it 
is  related,  that  Radhi,  who  reigned 
early  in  the  tenth  century,  was  'the 
last,  who  harangued  the  people  from 
the  pulpit ;  who  passed  the  cheerful 
hours  of  leisure  with  men  of  learn- 
ing and  taste:  whose  expenses, 
revenues,  and  •  treasures,  whose 
table  or  magnt^cence  had  any  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  ancient 
caliphs.*  But  the  unwieldy  weight, 
and  cumbrous  magnitude  of  the 
empire  were  the  principal  causes  of 
its  Piin.  Extensive  powers  were 
necessarily  delegated  to  the  distant 
emirs  or  governo/s ;  and  when  thcty 
had  armies  and  treasures  at  their 
iqqaEitDapd  th^  s<>on  became  the 


instruments  of  ambition.  We  then  ' 
behold  the  riae  of  independent 
monarchies.  But  if  by  these  revolta 
the  caliphate  was  divided,  and 
weakened  by  division,  it  is  probable^ 
that  ruin  was  by  thiit  means  averted 
from  the  remaining  kingdoms  of  the 
Christian  world*  which  seemed  to 
be  threatened  by  the  union  of  socb 
a  mighty  power. 

"  While  the  Arabian  mind,  by 
the  means  which  1  have  mentioned, 
and  principally  through  the  course 
of  the  ninth  century,  was  expanded, 
and  enriched  by  the  treasures  of 
Greece — the  reader  will  recollect 
what  was  the  state  of  things  in  the 
'West  J  when  Charlemagne  ^'aa 
dead,  and  all  the  hopes  u  hicb  bis 
labours  had  excited,  of  the  return 
of  better  days  were  extinguished. 

'•  The  various  revolts,  wbich  dis-i 
membered  the  Moslem  eonpire, 
form  the  principal  subject  of  tbe 
annals  of  tbe  Saracens  ^  but  F  shall 
notice,  as  conpected  with  letters, 
those  only  of  Africa  and  Spain. 

'*  By  Amrou  the  general  of 
Omar,  Egypt  had  been  completely 
subdued  in  641 ;  and,  within  a  few 
years,  was  begun  the  conquest  of 
Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  The  usual  tide  of  suc- 
cess atte'nded  the  arms  of  Abdallah^ 
and,  after  the  estnblishment  of  the 
hotise  of  Ompaiyah,  Akbab,  the 
general  of  the  Caliph  Moawiyab, 
we  are  told,  pursued  his  careered 
victory  till  it  was  checked  by  tbe 
waves  of  tbe  bomidless  ocean. 
Before  the  close  of  the  century  the 
conquest  of  Afirica  was  complete; 
when  Spain  was  invaded  fmm  its 
shores;  and,  about  the  year  713^ 
reduced  to  a  Moslem  province. 

*'  This  province,  however,  was 
the  theatre  of  the'' first  successful  re- 
volt   against    the   caliphs. — ^Jn  tbe 
pro6criptiox!i    of     the  Ommtades, 
/  abppt 
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about  the  yc^r  750,  a  royal  youth  of 
the  name  of  Ab^alrihman  aloire 
escaped.  He  waiidered  from  the 
banks  of  th^  Euphrates  to  the  val- 
lies  of  Mount  'Atlas;  was  invited 
into  Spain  by  iht-  friends  to  the 
&llen  family  3  landrd  on  the  coast 
of  AiKlalu«ia  3  and,  alter  a  success- 
ful struggle,  e^rablished  thr  throne 
of  Cordova,  in  the  year  755. 

''  The  example  of  Spain  seems  to 
have  encouragfd  many  similar  acts 
of  rebellion.  Jn  812  the  great  re- 
volution commenced  in  Africa, 
which  finally  terminated  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  independent 
90verrigntics  in  the  Fatimate  dy- 
'  pasty,  the  heats  of  which  were  at 
Cairo  in  Egy  pt,  and  at  Fez  on  the 
shores  of  the  Western  Ocean. 

"  We  have  .seen  the  encourage- 
ment which  was  given  to  letters  by 
Almamon  at  Bagdad,  which  was 
sometimes  imitated  by  his  succes- 
sors of  the  same  line*  and  extended 
to  many  other  cities.  The-  same 
conduct  calls  for  ofir  admiration  in 
tlieir  rivals,  the  Fatiroites  of  Africa, 
and  the  Ommiades  of  Spain.  They 
became  the  patrons  of  learnings 
and  their  example,  communicating 
a  general  spirit  of  emulation,  dif- 
fused a  taste  for  Icjtters ;  whilst  re- 
wards and  stipends  allured  the  learn- 
ed to  their  courts,  and  operated  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  intellectual 
exertion.  If  Bagdad  could  boast  of 
its  licbly  endowed  college,  in  which 
ipst  ruction  was  freely  communicat- 
ed, and  of  its  profusion  of  volumes^ 
coUectrd  from  every  reigion  by  the 
curiosity  of  the  studious  and  the 
vanity  of  the  rich,  the  same  splendid 
distinction  was  po>'sessed  by  Cairo 
and  Cordov*.  I'he  royal  library  of 
the  Fatimites  is  said  to  have  consist- 
ed of  one  huodiedjbousand  cnanu-' 
scripts  I  and  the  collectioD  of  Spain 
^u  far  ptiore  abundant.    Cordova^ 


^ith  the  adjacent  towns  of  Malaga^, 
Almeria,  and  Murcia,  gave  birth  to 
many  writers;  and  it  is  related  that 
above  seventy  public  libraries  were 
opened  in  the  cities  of  Andalusia, 

but  it  is  now  proper  to  be  moro 

particular. 

''  I  have  before  me  an  interesting 
work  on  the  literature  of  the  Sara- 
cen.8,  during  the  most  splendid  aera 
of  their  government ;  and  though 
its  contents,  under  many  heads,  may 
principally  regard  Spain^  they  will 
be  /ound  adequately  to  represent 
the  general  standard  of  learnings  in 
its  full  extent  and  character,  whether 
at  Cordova  or  Fez,  at  Cairo,  of  at 
fiagdad.  In  these  seats  of  empire, 
though  so  widely  separated,  the 
same  language  wa^  spoken  $  and 
the  same  taste  seemed  to  prevail.  It 
is,  indeed,  proper  to  add,  that,  the 
works,  to  which  I  now  allude,  and 
on  the  style  and  contents  of  which 
our  judgment  must  be  formed,  are 
many  of  them  not  the  peculiar  off- 
spring of  the  Spanish  school.  Let 
me,  however,  profess'  my  ignorance 
of  the  oriental  tongues,  and  my  gra« 
titude,  therefore,^  to  the  learned  in- 
terpreters, who  have  transfused  their 
spiilt  into  the  languages  most  com- 
mon in  Europe.  And  if,  whci^ 
these  versions  are  said  to  be  most 
fiuthful,  we  feel  not  that  glow  of 
admiration,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  adeftti  10  the  original  idioms, 
the  cause  may  be  principally  ascribed 
to  the  diversity  of  eastern  manners, 
and  to  the  extravagance  of  eastern 
imagery.  If  the  more  temperate 
climate  of  Spain  have  rendered  tliis 
less  glaring,  and  intercourse  with  its 
christian  natives  have  effected  other 
changes,  still  while  the  language 
remained  unaltered,  the  primitive 
raodeU  must  have  left  a  permanent 
impressioii. 

*'  It  must,  at  the  same  tinie,  be 
admitted^ 
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admit tedj  that  the  Arabian  volames 
possess  much  which  to  our  appre- 
hension, could  only  have  a  local 
value  and  a  temporary  interest.  But 
on  many  of  our  own  productions, 
they,  surely,  would  be  authorised  to 
pass  the  same  judgment  And 
while  we  freely  censure  their  partial 
histories,  their  codes  and  commen- 
taries on  the  law  of  their  prophet, 
their  endless  interpretations  of  the 
kor3n,-and  the  whole  mass  of  po- 
lemics, mystics,  scholastics,  and  mo- 
ralists 'y  we  should  not  r'efuse  the 
same  liberty  to  an  Arafjian"  critic, 
who,  admitted  to  turn  over  the 
volumes  which  crowd  our  libraries 
would  soon  discover  ample  grounds 
for  just  rf  crimination.  Two  things 
are  remarkable :  that  they  should 
have  written  so  much,  and  that  so 
tnuch  should  have  been  preserved  j 
when  we  consider  that  equal  exertions 
were  not  made  in  Greece  or  Rome, 
in  any  former  period ;  and  that  such 
shanif ful  negligence,  as  1  havq  often 
lamented,  disgraced  the  conduct  of 
their  descendants.  But  if  the  Ara- 
bians wrote  much,  it  follows,  that 
ihey  also  read,  or,  in  other  words, 
tiiat  they  were  a  literary  people. 

'*  Before  the  times  of  Mahomet 
the  Arabians  or  Saracens — for  the 
words  with  us  are  synonymous,what- 
'ever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  latter — possessing  a  mtural  flow 
of  eloquence,  were  little  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  grammar.  But,  in 
an  early  period  of  their  conquests, 
an  apprehension  having  arisen,  that 
a  commixture  of  so  many  nations 
would  vitiate  the  purity  o^  their 
tongue,  it  became  an  object  of  soli- 
citude to  prevent  this  effect :  and  for 
this  purpose  learned  men  were  direct- 
ed to  institute  rules :  and  academies 
yrere  founded  with  the  same  view. 
The  names  of  not  less  than  thirty 
early    grammarians      are    extant^ 


among  whom  great  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed;  and  commenta- 
ries, in  many  volumes,  and  of  an 
endless  prolixity,  continued  to  be 
published.  Among  thes'e  commeO'> 
tators  not  a  few  were  Spaniards — 
Grammar  even  to  an  Arabian  mind 
could  afford  subjects  for  poetical 
com)«osition^  and  Ebn  Malck,  a 
native  of  Spain,  celebrated  for  bis 
universal  knowledge,  and  who  lived 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  has  left 
behind  him  more  than  forty  works 
on  language,  of  which  five  are  called 
poetical.  When  I  speak  of  lan- 
guage, I  must  be  understood  to 
mean  that  of  Arabia;  for  the  Sara- 
cens, proud  in  the  riches  of  their 
native  speech,  disdained  the  study  of 
any  foreign  tongue,  and  were  satis- 
fled,  that  translation  should  open  the 
treasures. of  Greece  to  their  inspec- 
tion* 

'•The  two  hundred  and  one 
works  on  grammar,  which  the  Es- 
curial  library  alone  has  preserved, 
sufficiently  attest  the  scrupulous 
care  with  which  the  purity  of  the 
Arabic  language  was  protected; 
its  rules  of  pronunciation  and 
syntax  explained;  its  elegancies 
qdarked,  and  its  obscurities  elu- 
cidated. Even  the  accuracy  and 
elegance  of  transcription  which  is 
visible  in  many  copies,  so  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century  of  our  aera/must 
be  viewed,  as  a  continued  proof  of 
sedulous  industry.  "Works  of  real 
philological  science  proceeded  from 
all  the  schools  of  the  Arabian  pro- 
fessors, and  men^  of  talents  employ- 
ed themselves  in  unravelling  the' in- 
tricacies of  grammar:  while  no 
standard  of  language  could  be  found 
in  Christian  Europe,  while  Latin 
was  become  obsolete,  or  served  only 
to  supply  the  materials  out  of  which, 
by  a  slow  process,  the  dialects  olf 
modern  Europe  were  to  be  fermcd : 

and 
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and  while  he  who  could  barely  read, 
was  deemed  a  vmu  of  .erndiiiiTti. 
*  Then  Ruch/  excl  'ims  onr  oriental 
linguUl,  •  was  Arabia,  thr  nurse  of 
letters,  when  evt-n  Greece  grew 
languid,  the  mi^lress  of  Asia,  of 
Africa,  and  of  Europe.  Her  natives 
turned  th(;ir  minds  with  so  cpuch 
ardour  to  the  c.ultivation  of  science, 
.that,  though  it  may  h  I  most  be  said 
that  the  world  submitted  to  their 
arms,  it  remains  a  doubt,  whether 
their  greatest  reno^Vn  be  due  to  the 
splendour  of  these  achievements,  or 
to  the  tranquil  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture/ 

*'  It-  has  been  observed,  that  the 
ancient  Arabians,  though  naturally 
eloquent,  were  lax  and  desultory  in 
their  addrrssf-s,  of  •  which  many 
passage  s  in  the  Koran  are  a  proof  j 
and  when  more  niaturt-d  reflection 
had  corrected  ihe  exuberance  of 
fancy,  this  consideration  impelled 
them  to'  recur  to  the  chastened 
models  of  Grecian  eloquence.  These 
were  translated,  and  their  principles 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Asimic 
tongue.  From  this  time,  they  cold 
boast  of  their  rhetoricians,  of  whon> 
it  is  boldly  asserted,  that  they  might 
be  compared  with  Quintilian  in 
perspicuity  and  truth  of  precept  3 
whilst  thry  could  vie  with  Cicero  in 
beauty  and  in  copiousness.  Among 
the  first  was  Ebn  Alsekaki,  a  Per- 
sian, whose  celebrated  work  is  en- 
titled The  Key  of  Sciences,  on 
which  many  commentaries  have 
been  written,  and  which,  in  the 
tumid  language  of  its  admirers,  has 
been  calhd  '  a  boundless  ocean, 
iiowing  with  every  thing  precious.* 
Let  no  one,  observes  Alsekaki  in  his 
general  precepts,  pretend  to  excel- 
lence in  writing,  whose  mind  has 
not  been  well-seasoned  in.  the  school 
of  all  t]}e  liberal  arts.  In  his  Uni- 
versal iVIethod,  Aigczerij    another 


rhetorician,  states  the  several  kinds 
of  knowledge  with  which  the  orator 
should  be  furnished.  He  should 
poHsess,hesays,therules  of  grammar; 
be  skilled  in  the  accuracies  of  his 
tongue:  have  present  to  his  mind 
the  proverbial  sayings  of  his  coun- 
trymen; be  versed  in  the  select 
writings  of  the  poets;  have  a 
knowledge  of  the.  laws  and  of  the 
Koran,  with  a  promptitude  in  apply- 
ing them;  and  be  conversant  in  the 
history  of  past  events,  particularly 
those  in  which  the  Moslems  bore  a 
part.  In  a  third  work  on  the  same' 
subject  of  oratory,  the  author^  Al- 
siuthi,  having  spoken  of  the  purity, 
the  elegance,  the  force  of  the  Ara- 
bian tongue,  as  an  exemplication  of 
'  his  rules,  adduces  passages  from  the 
most  approved  writers,  with  their 
testimoniesin  support  of  his  doctrine. 

"  Whilst  the  too  luxuriant  effu- 
sions of  their  minds  were  re- 
sUained  by  compliance  with  these 
canons  of  discipline,  we'  cannot 
doubt  thnt  the  Arabs  would  atfain" 
the  elevation  of  4)erftct  eloquence. 
In  the  eleventh  centjury,  Athariri  is 
extolled  as  a  con*iummate  orator. 
But,  though  the  translations  could 
not  be  deemed  an  accurate  test,  we 
cannot  but  regret,  that,  from  the 
sixty-eight  works  which  fill  this  de- 
partment, some  extracts  have  not 
been  exhibited,  as  samples  of  gen- 
uine Arabian  eloquence  when  chas* 
tised  by  rule. 

"  Besides  the  seven  celebrated 
poets,  who  wrote  before  the  age  of 
Mahomet,  and  whose  works  on 
various  subjects,  all  of  whjch  have 
not  much  connexion  with  poetry, 
are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Ara- 
bians, the  detailed  catalogue  of  .their 
succ^sors  In  the  same  walk  may  be 
deemed  endless.  Not .  less  than 
two  hundred  and  twenty  copies  of 
their  works  arc  contained  in  the 
Escurial 
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Escurial  library,  many  of  which  are 
by  Sf^nish  authors.  Indeed^  so  ad- 
dictnl  were  the  Arabians  to  poetry, 
apd  so  flexible  was  their  language, 
tb^t  not  only  the  iejaoe  fnles  of 
grammar,  but  philosophical  and 
mathematical  questions,  jurispru- 
dence and  theology,  and  commen- 
taries or  scholia  on  these  and  every 
other  subject,  were  treated  by  them 
in  poetical  measure.  Much  has 
bfcen. written  on  the  variety  of  this 
measure,'  which  from  the  earliest 
tiroes  was  rendered  diversified  and 
intricate,  in  elegies,  epigrams,  odes, 
and  satires.  But  the  praises  of  their 
heroes,  particularly  of  Mahomet, 
the  descriptions  of  beautiful  scenery, 
the  events  of  war,  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  the  charms  of  virtue,  the  * 
deformities  of  vice,  the  passion  of 
love  in  all  its  modes  and  influences,  i 
together  with  apologues  or  moral 
tales,  in  an  unbounded  variety,  are 
those  themes  which  appear  most 
congenial  with  the  taste  of  the 
Arabic  Muse, 

«'  That  portion  of  Arabia,  called 
Yemen,  or  the  Happy ^  from  the  de- 
lilghtfulness  of  its  climate  and  the 
simple  manners  of  its  people,  is  the 
only  conn  try,  it  has  been  observed, 
in  which  the  scene  of  pastoral 
poetry  can  properly  be  laid.  Placed 
under  a  serene  sky,  and  exposed  to 
the  most  favourable  influence^of  the 
•an,  Yemen  lakes  i)s  name  from  a 
word  which  signifies  verdure  or  felu 
eihfi  for  in  those  climates,  fresh neis 
of  the  shade  and  coolness  of  water, 
excite  ideas  which  are. almost  inse* 
parable  from  those  of  happiness. 
Poetry,  besides,  derives  its  princi- 
pal ornaments  from  the  beauty  of 
natural  imaget^;  whence  the  odours 
of  Yemen,  the  musk  of  Hadramut, 
and  the  pearls  of  Omman,  supply  a 
variety  of  allusions  to  the  Arabian 
poets.    And  if  the  remark  be  just. 


'  that  whatever  is  delightful  to  the 
senses  produces  the  beantiful  wheD 
described,*  what-  may  not  be  ex<» 
pected  from  eastern  poems,  which 
turn  so  much  on  the  loveliest  objects 
of  nature  ?  Beaut  iful  expressions  are 
obviously  suggested  by  l>eautiful 
images.  But  Arabian  poetry  does 
not  delight  in  these  alone.  The 
gloomy  and  terrible  objects,  which 
when  described,  produce  the  sui^ 
Hme,  are  no  where  more  conoroon 
than  in  the  deseri  and  siaity  Arabias; 
and  nothing  is  more  frequently 
painted,  by  their  poets,  than  beasts 
of  prey,  precipices  and  forests^  rocks 
and  wildernesses. 

'*  When  natural  objects  are  mb^ 
lime  and  beautiful,  observes  the 
same  able  judge,  such  will  he  intro- 
duced as  comparisons,  and  meta« 
phors,  and  allegories)  for  an  alle- 
gorv  is  a  string  of  metaphors,  a  me* 
taphor  is  a  short  simile,  and  the 
finest  similies  are  drawn  from 
natnie.  The  dew  ef  lUeraAiy  and 
the  od^ur  of  reputation  are  meta- 
phors very  generally  used  s  bat  they 
are  peculiarly  proper  in  the  months 
of  those  who  have^so  much  need  of 
being  refreshed  by  tht  dews,  aad 
who  gratify  the  sense  of  smellmg  by 
the  sweetest  odours.  When  many 
of  the  eastern  fijgures  are  examined 
by  these  allusions,  they  seem  to  posT 
sess  a  grace,  to  which,  in  our  norths 
em  clitnates,  they  have  no  claim. 

*'  The  Arabians  of  the  plains^ 
like  the  old  Nomades,  dwelt  in 
tents,  and  removed  from  {Jace  to 
place;  according  to  the  season, 
watching  th^r  flacks  and  camels, 
Tepeating  their  native  songs,  and 
passing  their  lives  in  the  highest 
pleasures,  of  which  tfccy  had  any 
conception,  surrounded  by  the  roost 
delightful  objects  and  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  perpetual  spring.  And  if 
the  genius  of  every  nation  is  affect- 
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^  by  its  clioiate,  that  of  the  East 
taaust  abound  in  liveliness  of  fancy, 
and  in  richness  of  invention.  Ad- 
hiirers  also  of  beauty  in  the  human 
figure,  the  Arabians  were  peculiarly 
susceptible  oi  that  passion,  which 
has  been  aptly  termed  the  genuine 
source  of  agrerable  poetry.  Love 
has,  certainly,  the  greatest  share  in 
qU  their  poems;  and  iliere  is  hardly 
an  elegy,  a  panegyric,  or  even  a 
satire,  which  does  not  open  with 
the  complaints  of  an  unfortunate,  or 
the  raptures  of  a  successful  lover. 
The  description  then  follows  of  the 
horse  or  camel,  on  which  he  is  to 
be  carried  to  the  lent  of  the  beloved 
object. 

*'  With  this  turn  for  poetry,  the 
Arabians  had  the  advantage  of^a 
rich  and  beautiful  language,  expres- 
sive, forcible,  sonorous,  and  perhaps 
the  most  copious  in  the  world. 
From  the  familiarity  of  this  people 
with  the  most  enchanting  objects, 
from  leading  a  calm  and  tranquil 
life  in  a  fine  climate^  addicted  to  the 
softer  passions,  and  possessed  of  such 
a  language  as  has  been  described, 
they  could  be  deficient  in  no  ingre- 
dient which  was  requisite  to  give  a 
vigorous  impulse  to  poetical  com- 
position^ provided  their  manners 
and  customs  were,  at  the  same 
time,  favourable  to  (he  cultivation 
of  the  art.  This  was  the  case  in 
a  high  degree. 

"  In  the  d3y»  of  chivalry,  it  is 
probable,  that  we  learned  from  the 
Arabians,  1o  honour  poets  and 
minstrels:  but  we  did  not  rise  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  masters.  Among 
them,  when  a  poet  made  his  first 
appearance,  his  tribe  was  saluted 
with  the  Warmest  gratulations. 
Happy,  exclaimed  the  exulting 
multitude,  were  they,  who  now 
possessed  a  hero,  who  would  guard 
llieir   honour^   and   a  herald  who 


would  perpetuate  the  fanoe  of  tneir 
achievements.  Itwasonthisoccasion* 
and  when  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  the 
foaling  of  a  colt  cf  generous  descent^ 
was  announced,  that  such  gratula-^ 
tions  were  principally  expressed. 
To  keep  alive  an  emulation  among 
the  poets,  the  tribes  are  said,  once 
a  year>  to  have  held  a  gjeneral  as^ 
sembly,  before  which  they  recited  ' 
their  compositions,  sure  of  receiving 
every  merited  applause.  Even  the 
most  admired  of  these  compositions 
were  transcribed  on  £g>'ptian  silk 
in  letters  of  gold,  as  were  the  seven 
celebrated  poems  already  mentioo- 
ed,  and  deposited  in  the  public  trea- 
sury, or  suspended  on<  the  sides  of 
the  sact^d  Caaba  at  Mecca.  But 
Mahomet,  intent  on  highef  objects^ 
suppressed  this  assembly  3  when  the 
pursuits  of  poetry  were  checked, 
and,  by  the  interruption,  many  of 
the  ancient  poems,  which  were 
chiefly  preserved  by  memory,  were 
lost.  I'hese  days  of  barbarism  soon 
passed  away,  and  the  courts  of  the 
Saracen  princes  were  again  open- 
ed to  the  bnrcls,  whose  songs  were 
rewarded  with  a  munificence  truly 
royal. 

"  With  such  stimulating  patron- 
age and  inspiring  honours,  we  cannot 
be  surprised,  that  poetry  should  have 
advanced  to  high  perfection  among 
the  Saracens.  >  At  the  same  time, 
none  of  the  causes  which,  with  ui, 
had  affected  language,  bad  begun 
to  operate ;  and  t  heir's  had  retained 
its  primitive  purity  with  the  nicest 
care.  This  was  also  aided  by  the 
contempt  in  which  they  held  the 
speech  of  other  nations,  though  they 
could  value  the  contents  of  their 
works.  But  our  ablest  linguists 
lament,  that  no  version  can  transfuse 
the  elegant  sweetness  of  the  Arabian 
bards.  This  is  an  evil  which  cannot 
be  avoided^  even  where  many  more 
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steps  of  approltmatiotk,  in  Terbal 
idiom,  in  national  manners,  and  in 
Datorel  objects,  exist,  than  between 
Europe  and  Asia. 

'*  The  hatred  of  idolatry  was  so 
deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
Arabians,  that  if  they  could  have 
receiyed  pleasure  from  (he  more 
sober  elegancies  of  the  Grecian 
school,  they  would  not  have  been 
induced  to  read  their  poets,  or  to 
have  permitted  tliem  to  b^  translat- 
ed. They  »<^m,  tbrrcfore,  to  have 
been  'strangers  to  the  m\thology  of 
the  Greeks;  but  they  had  a  mytho- 
logy of  their  own,  composed  of  an 
extensive  range  of  spiritual  beings, 
whose  agency  might  well  have  been 
introduced  into  the  epic  drama,  had 
they  followed  the  rulrs  of  Aristotle, 
whose  works  they  professed  to  ad- 
mire 5  or  coold  the  ports  of  Greece 
have  captivated  their  attention. 
They  were  barely  acquainted  with 
the  name  of  Homer;  and  t)ot  so 
much  coald,  probably,  be  said  of 
Virgil,#Jior  of  any  of  our  Western 
poets.  It  has  somrtimes  been  made 
a  charge  against  the  Christians  hi 
Spain  and  Africa,  that  they  with- 
held from  the  Moors,  or  did  not 
themselves  know  the  value  of,  the 
classical  works  of  ancient  Rome  : 
but  these  were  not  esteemed  even 
by  the  Greeks;  and,  besides,  i^  is 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  cause 
which  has  been  assigned,  estranged 
the  Arabian  mind  from  the  perusal 
X)f  our  poets. 

*«  Tiie  Arabians  were  also 
Strangers  to  dramatic  compouitious, 
as  adapted  to  the  stage;  and  they 
seem  not  to  have  known  the  names 
of  the  tragic  and  comic  writers  of 
Greece.  But  they  made  up  for  this 
deficiency,  by  a  species  of  writing^, 
more  fitted  to  the  retired  habits  of 
their  women,  which  consisted  of 
tales  in  all  the  infinite  ramifications 


of-  Asiatic  invention.  Fh>m  tblf 
source  £urope  drew  abundantly. 
.  *'  As  it  would  be  little  interesting, 
I  have  not  specified  the  names,  nor 
mentioned  the  contents  and  particu- 
lar style  of  the  works  of  the  roost 
celebrated  poets;  as  they  are  found 
in  the  Escnrial  collection.  What 
lias  b^en  generally  observed  may 
suffice ;  to  which  I  will  only  add, 
that,  whilst  the  delicacy  of  the 
Arabians,  on  certain  points,  in 
which  their  faith  seemed  concerned, 
has  been  extreme,  and,  it  may  be 
thought,  in  some  degree,  ju'ttly  re^ 
proachful  to  our  more  pliaut  man- 
nrrs;  their  licentious  and  di«>gustin^ 
freedom,  on  other  subjects,  has 
passed  all  bounds.  But  this  freedom 
has  not  e.<^:aped  the  severe  censure 
of  their  rulers. 

"  Under  the  head  of  Philology, 
many  miscellaneous  snhjrcts,  serious 
and  facetious,  are  introduced;  and 
as  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  see, 
in  what  manner  the  learned  Spaniard 
proceeds  in  his  laborious  work,  he 
may  take  the  following  specimen. 
•  The  first,'  says  he, '  of  the  seventy- 
six  works  on  philology  is  a  copy,  for 
elegance  and  beauty  of  writing,  in- 
ferior to  none>  decorated  with  golden 
lines  and  asterisks,  and  completed 
on  the  fourth  day  of  tht;  month  Ge- 
madi,  of  the  Hegira  789,  of  Christ 
1387,  for  the  use  of  the  king  of 
Morocco.  It  contains  a  work^ighlj 
valued  by  the  Arabians,  in  prose 
and  Verse,  entitled  Academic  Hari- 
rean  Orations,  from  the  name  of 
the  Author  Hariri,  and  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  characteristic  spe* 
cimen  of  Arabian  elegance  and 
learning.  I'he  discourses  are  fifty, 
many' of  which  pourtray  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  and  are  named 
from  certain  persoas  or  from  th« 
places  in  which  they  were  delivered. 
Thtis  one  b  called  Alcalliat^  firom 
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an  ancient  Arabian  prince  Call, 
who  was  styled  the  Greaf  from  his 
exploits;  another  Alsanahiat,  from 
Sanaa,  the  principal  city  of  Arabia 
Felix.  The  author  Alhariri,  a 
native  of  Bassora,  died  in  1121,  of 
the  Hegira  515,  so  celebrated  in  all 
the  academies^  as  to  have  com- 
manded the  praises  of  the  most 
learned,  and  have  induced  thehi  to 
write  commentaries  on  his  works. 
*  The  orations  of  Hariri/  observes 
Schimzi*  *  should  be  inscribed  on 
sheets  of  silk  and  gold,  not  on 
parchment  or  linen.'  And  thus  he 
proceeds  to  add :  '  His  diction  is 
graceful,  elegant,  and  compressed ; 
his  method  and  copious  style  ex- 
hibit the  art  of  fine  writing;  and 
no  one  ever  more  vividly  diiplayed 
the  peq^iliar  character  and  amenities 
of  the  Arabian  language.  In  all  his 
discourses,  which  are  adorned  with 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric;  are  many 
examples,  and  these  are  set  off  by 
passages,  sometimes  ciilctilated  to 
draw  tears  by  their  plaintiveness, 
and  at  others  to  amuse  by  their 
gaiety/ 

"  The  contents  of  another  work 
by  Ebn  Arabscah  of  Damascus,  in 
titles  and  fables,  indicate  the  true 
Arabian  origin  :  *  The  story  of  an 
Arabian  king :  admonitions  of  a 
king  of  Persia :  the  disputaijons  of 
a  man  with  the  king  of  the  Genii : 
the  sayings  and  actions  of  a  goat : 
the  judgment  of  a  solitary  linn  : 
the  opiniortsof  a  wandering  camel  : 
the  story  of  the  king  of  the  birds, 
and  many  more  such  pieces,  design-  . 
ed  by  elegant  and  diverting  dis- 
courses, to  improve  the  mind  and 
teach  the  art  of  government.* 

"  Asba  Alazadita  of  Corduba,  or 
Cordova,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
wrote  Descriptions  of  Things  and 
their  Properties,  styled  the  Golden 
Verses,  in  which,  after  having  first 


accurately  described  whatever  seem- 
ed to  appertain  to  man,  he  goes  on 
to  describe  the  horse  in  all  its  parts, 
a  favourite  subject  with  the  Ara- 
bians, and  to  state  what  his  charac-* 
teristic  nature  is,  and  what  the  qua- 
lities deserving  of  praise  or  censurei 
He  then  passes  to  the  camel,  and  to 
other  animals. 

'"  Another  native  of  Corduba,  but 
an  inhabitant  of  Sicil},  in  the 
eleventh  centnry,  composed  a  work 
which  is  highly  iporal,  and  divided 
into  sections — on  the  disposition  of 
mind  with  which  the  evc^nts  of  life 
arc  endured  in  submission  to  the 
will  of  heaven;  on  mental  sorrow 
or  penitence 3  on  patience 5  on  the 
conformity  of  our  wills  with  that  pf 
God;  and  on*  the  purity  and  disci*  . 
pjine  of  life. 

"  From  the  painted  figures  with 
which  this  work  abounds,  and  th^ 
subjects  which,  they  represent,  it 
should  seem  rather  to  have  been 
the  transcription  of  a  Christian  than 
of  an  Arabian  copyist.  The  names 
of  the  transcrib«-.rs  are  generally 
given,  and  the  precise  date  of  the 
MSS. 

"  Eut  lejt  me  not  forget  to  speak 
of  the  venerable  Locman.  He  is 
said  to  have  be^n  an  Ethiopian  or 
Nubian,  extremely  deformed  in  hit 
person,  but  SQ  famed  for  wisdom, 
as  to  have  acquired  Ihe  appellation 
of  the  sage.  It  is  agreed,  jhat  he 
liveft  in  a  period  of  remote  antiqui- 
ty ;  and,  probably,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Jewish  kings,  David  and 
Solomon.  His  fables  and  moral 
maxinjs,  written  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind,  were,  in  the  estima- 
tion ( f  the  eastern  people,  a  gift 
from  heaven,  and  tlnjy  received 
them  as  its  i4^spirtd  dictates. 
"  Heretofore/'  sa)s  the  divine  being 
in  the  Koran,  '  we  give  wisdom  to 
Locman.*     Were  he  attd  ^sop  the 
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tame  penon  ?  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Greece  was  indebted  to.  the 
Kart  for  the  fables  which  hhe  claim- 
ed under  the  name  of  ^sop.  That, 
at  least,  was  the  country  of  apo- 
logues, a  species  of  writiQ)[^  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  its  genius.  Besides, 
the  history  of  the.  two  sages  is  so 
perfectly  similar  in  their  characters, 
and  the  incidents,  of  tlieir  lives, 
that  one  must  have  been  borrow- 
ed from  the  other  j  and,  in  this 
case,  to  doiibl,  is  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  Grecian  character.  But 
there  are  chronological  difficuU 
ties  whacfa  arc  sofficiently  perplex- 
ing. 

'^  Another  proof  of  the  great  at- 
tentian  with  which  the  Arabtan{lan» 
goagpe  was  cultivated,  may  be  drawn 
From  the  number  of  lexicons  or  dic- 
tionaries, designed  to  elucidate  its 
obscurities,  and  fix  the  proper 
meaning  of  words.  A  work  of  this 
kind  appeared  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Hegira,  which  was  followed  by 
tnany  similar  productions,  so  com- 
prehensive and  jninute,  as  to  have 
left  nothing  unex{)lorcd.  Among 
t^e  lexicographers,  two  are  princi- 
pally commended,  Geubaris  &nd 
Krzuabadi,  the  first  of  whom  lived 
in  the  roost  flourishing  aera  of  Ara- 
bian literature,  the  latter  in  its  de- 
cline ;  whom  the  student  should 
regard  as  polar  stars,  to  guide  him 
unerringly  on  his  way.  Firuzabadi 
lived  in  the  fifleeuth  centiixy,  the 
^eighth  of  the  Hegira;  was  greatly 
honoured  by  many  princes,  and,  as 
a  reward  for  his  labours,  is  said  to 
have  received  from  the  Tartar  Ta- 
merlane, five  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  His  works,  as  it  was  first 
projected,  was  intended  to  be  com- 
prised in  sixty  volumes,  which  he 
reduced  to  one.  The  number  of 
MSS.  on  this  head  arc  forty-three. 
*'  Notwithstanding  the  early  fond- 


ness of  the  Arabs  for  such  stndiei  sii 
were  immediately  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  their  language^ 
they  did  not  apply  themselves  so 
soon  to  the  pursuit  of  the  higher 
sciences.  They  bad  long  followed 
medicine:  and  they  had  made  ob- 
servations in  astionomy;  but  the/ 
were  strangers  in  the  walks  t>f  phi- 
losophy; and  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
prophet>  and  of  bis  immediate  suc- 
cessors, that  the  Koran  alone^  rather 
than  inquiries  which  might  lead  to 
its  tontempt,  should  engage  the 
thoughts  of  the  Moslem.  Provi- 
dence had  other  views;  and  as  lite- 
rature retired  in  disgust  from  the 
itsalros  of  Christendom,  this  very 
people  were  reacjy  to  embrace  it 
with  eagerness,  and  to  cherish  it 
with  ardour  in  the  court  of  Bagdad, 
and  in  many  other  cities  of  tbeif 
empire. 

''  In  the  court  of  Bagdad  the 
voice  of  philosophy  was  first  heard. 
The  works  of  the  Greek  sage^  were 
translated,  schools  were  opened, 
and  science  was  pursued  with  sack 
avidity,  that  at  one  time,  we  read  o( 
a  concourse  of  six  thousand  students. 
The  same  zeal  was  felt  in  Africa 
and  in  Spain;  and  we  are  furnish- 
ed with  magnificent  descriptions  of 
their  colleges.  But  Aristotle  was 
the  master  whom  they  principally, 
if  not  exclusively,  followed ;  and  on 
his  text  are  founded  the  several  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  which  sometimes 
united,  but  oftener  divided,  the  Ara- 
bian schools. 

**  Among  the  roost  celebrated 
philosophers,  the  first  was  Alkendi 
ofBagdad,  who  taught  there  in  oar 
ninth  century,  who  was  styled,  in 
the  language  of  the  East,  *  the  root 
.  of  the  age,  the  phoenix  in  the  circle 
of  sciences,  and  the  philosopher  of 
the  Arabians,*  from  whose  pen  pro> 
cccdcd  treatises  on  logic^  geometry, 
arithmetic. 
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Ifttttimelic,  mosic^  and  astronomy, 
with  commentaries  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle;  to  whom  he  implicitly 
resigned  his  judgment  on .  every 
question. 

'*  Alkendi  was  followed  by  Tha- 
bet  £bn  Korea  in  the  next  century* 
whp  wrote  on  the  same  subjects, 
and  00  the  books  of  Euclid,  and  who, 
like  nis  predecessor,  and  many  more 
oi  the  Arabian  sages,  joined  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  tatbe  study  of 
philosophy. 

"  In  the  tenth  century  a^so  lived 
Alfarabi,  who,  having  studied  with 
uncommon  success  at  Bagdad, 
where  honours  were  held  out  to 
him,  and  his  stay  was  pressed  with 
the  warmest  solicitations,  withdrew 
from  the  splendid  scene,  and  in  re- 
tirement, joining  practice  to  theory, 
devoted  himself  to  intellectual  pur- 
suits. In  the  days  of  her  liiost  rigid 
morality,  Greece  had  seen  nothing 
more  severely  moral  than  was  the 
life  of  Alfarabi.  *  A  barley-loaf,* 
he  used  to  say,  *  a  spring  of  water, 
-and  a  woollen  cloak,  are  preferable 
to  joys  that  end  in  penjtence.*  In 
this  retirement,  he  found  a  source 
of  unfailing  delight  in  (he  works  of 
Aristotle,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
perused  t^Mo  hundred  times,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  bis  coup  try  men, 
<o  have  made  them  the  subject  of 
'  sixty  distinct  treatises.  The  labour 
might  be  prodigal  j  but  it  evinces, 
what  it  is  important  to  kfiow,  how 
strongly  this  species'  of  Grecian 
science  had  captivated  the  Arabian 
mind.  Alfarabi  wa^  likewise  a 
musician,  whp  composed,  and  ac- 
comtp^nit^d  his  compositions  on  the 
lute.  In  the  court  of  the  Sultaun 
of  Syria,  while  the  singefs  were 
executing  one  of  these  pieces,  and 
he  was  playing,  the  audience,  by  an 
irresistible  impnlse,  burst  into 
laughter.    He  changed  the  piece^ 


when  every  eye  was.  filled  with 
tears  : ,  but,  at  the  third  change,  a 
sudden  drowsiness  seized  the  assem- 
bly, and  tlie  ^ultaun  nodded. 

*'  About  the  same  period  of  time* 
Al-Asshari  in  order  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  divine  decrees  and 
their  influence  on  human  actions, 
applied  the  subtle  reasoning  of  the 
Peripatetics  to  the  tenets  of  Islamism, 
and  dividing  its  professors,  cntablisb- 
ed  a  theological  sect  which  soon  ac- 
quired almost  an  universal  asceor 
dency.  His  books,  like  the  texts  of 
truth,  were  read  in  the  schools,  and 
his  axioms  and  verses  w^re  com* 
mi t ted  to  memory. 

'*  Another  great  man,  great  both  ' 
in  philosophy  and  in  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, was  AJ-Razis,  a  Persian,  but 
who  taught  and  practised  at  Bag- 
dad, in  the  tenth  century,  who  has 
bee|i  celebrated  under  the^  appella* 
tion  of  the  Arabic  Galen.  He  after- 
wards resided  at  the  court  of  Cordu- 
ba,  where  he  died,  leaving  behind 
him  works  on  a  great  variety  of  sub* 
jects:  but  it  is  said  that  he  chiedy 
.owed  his  fame  to  the  Greeks,  in 
whose  writings  he  was  well -versed. 

"  Al-Razis  was  followed,  in  the 
same  line,  by  Ans  still  more  cele- 
brated countryman  Avicenna, 
whose  ardour  in  every  pursuit  of 
philosophy,  theology,  and  medicine, 
has  been  described  by  himself.  He 
faithfully  oommiited  to  memory  the 
lessons  of  the  Koran,  and  the  meta- 
physical books  of  tiie  Stagirite;  and 
hQ  mastered  without  a  guide,  the 
theories  of  Euclid.  *  Afterwards/ 
says  he,  '  repeating  my  philosophi- 
cal studies,  when  .  difficulties  per^ 
plexed  ms,  I  repaired  to  the  temple, 
wheie,  in  suppliant  prayer>  1  ad- 
dressed my  Maker,  till  light  broke 
in  upon  my  mind.  At  night  before 
my  lamp  I  desisted  not:  I  over- 
came the  importunities  of  sleep: 
O  and 
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and  finally  triamphed  in  the  acqul- 
sHion  of  almost  every  science.* 

"  Yet  wc  might  be  pcrrtnittcd  to 
doabt  of  his  scientific  acquisitions^ 
if  he  placed  much  reliance  on 
heavenly  illuminatign ;  or  the  aid 
by  natural  dreams  which  he  also 
mcDtious.  It  was,  however,  a  great 
misfortune,  by  which  all  the  Arabian 
students  sufifrred,  that,  themselves 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  tongue,  they 
relied  solely  on  translations^  which, 
as  it  was  afterwards  discovered, 
were  in  general  extremely  defec- 
tive.   The   work  bad  often  been 


committed  to  Asiatic  Christiaii5>  ill- 
versed  in  the  originals;  and  the 
first  translation  was  not  nnfire- 
quently  in  Syriac,  from  which  it 
was  rendered  into  Arabic.  Th^ 
Arabian  philosophers  were  oft^n  led 
astray  by  these  unfaithfol  guides; 
yet  they  were  enthusiasticaHy  de- 
voted to  their  theories ;  and  no  one 
more  than  Aviccnna.  He  is  even 
accused,  in  all  his  works,  fi  hetber 
medical  or  philosophical,  of  having 
stolen  from  the  Greeks  whatever 
was  most  valuable,  and  of  having 
stolen  vnthout  judgment.** 


On  the  Infernal  Region;^  of  the  Gsbbks. 


[From  Mr*  Haygabth's:  Notes  to  his  Poem  entltkxi  Greece.] 


"  ir  HAVE  ventured  to  introduce 
J[  the  lake.of  loannina  into  the 
picture,  though  it  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  shores  of  the  Cocytus  and 
Acheron.  I  have  also  described  it 
as  (he  Acherusian  lake,  a  name 
which  it  has  received  from  most 
travellers,  but  to  the  honour  of 
which  it  cannot  lay  claim.  The 
authorities  of  Thucydides  and  of 
Strabo  are  decisive  against  such  an 
opinion.  The  former  represents  it 
as  situated  on  the.  coast,  and  dis- 
charging its  waters  into  the  sea, 
after  it  has  received  the  stream  of  the 
Acheron.  The  latter  assigjns  the 
same  situation  to  Acherusia^  but 
represents  the  Acheron  as  issu- 
ing from^  and  not  falling  into>  the 
lake. 

"  It  w  evident,  therefore,  from 
the  authority  of  Thucydides  and 
Strabo,  that  the  lake  of  loannina, 
which  is  situated  many  miles  from 
Ike  sea^  cannot  he  allowed  the  title 


ofAcherusia.  Its  appearance,  how- 
ever, is  singularly  sttiking.  Over- 
hung by  bleak  and  lofty  mountains, 
it  impresses  the  imagination  with 
those  terrors  which  the  ancient 
Poets,  in  their  description  of  the 
unknown  regions  beyond  the  grave, 
always  endeavoured  ro  excite.  The 
district  which  lies  between  it  and 
the  sea  is  wild  and  sublime.  In  this 
tract  of  country  Cocytus,  Acheron, 
and  the  Acherusian  lake  were  situat- 
ed, and  as  those  recollections,  as 
well  as  the  uncommon  grandeur  of 
its  scenes,  make  it  an  interesting 
part  of  Epirusy  I  shall  transcribe 
from  my  Journal  the  account  of  t 
tour  which  I  made  from  loaonioa 
to  the  shores  of  the  Cocytus  and 
Acheron. 

"  'Aug.  31,  1810.  About  t« 
o'clock  we  set  out  on  our  journey 
on  horsesyfurnished  us  by  the  Vizir. 
A  guard  of  three  Albanian  soldiers 
was  also  promised  us,  who  were 
diredd 
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directed  to  overtake  us  in  a  village 
where  we  were  to  pass  the  mght. 
The  first  part  of  the  road  was  over 
the  saiTie  plain  which  we  had  tra- 
versed in  our  wav  from  Aria.  After 
riding  about  an  hoar  and  a  half,  we 
turned  to  the  west,  and  entered  the 
defiles  of  the   mountains,  along  a 
path     rugged,     and    scarcely    dis- 
tinguishabie.    We  ascended  a  steep 
hili^  and  came  to  a  small  wood,   in 
which  were  some  fine  oaks.   Look- 
ing back,   we  had   a   magnificent 
view  of  the  Lake  of  loannina,  and 
and  of  Mount  Pindus.  around  which 
the  clouds  were  gathering,  and  the 
appearance  of   the  sky  announced 
an  approaching    storm.      We  de- 
scended  by  a  path   as  stony  nnd 
steep  as  the  one   along  which  we 
had  passed  in  our  ascent ;  and  after 
riding  about  an  hour,  arrived  at  a 
small  village  called  Dramasus,  where 
we  werte  to  rest  during  the  night. 
It  Is  prettily  situated  amongst  trees, 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain,   which 
rises  boldly  beliind  it.     From  the 
rocky  cliffs  in  its  vicinity,  we  had 
l^rand  and  extensive  views.     We 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Capo, 
the  best  in  the  place,  but  a  miser- 
jible    dwelling.     We    found    him 
sitting   cross-legged    in    an    open 
gallery,  and  smoking  his  pipe.  Our 
firman  from  the  Vizir,  secured  us  an 
immediate  reception  J  our  baggage 
was  carried  in,  and  mats  spread  for 
us  iti  the  gallery.    We  ascended  the 
hill  above  the  house,  and  enjoyed 
from  it  a  fine  and  magnificent  pros- 
pect.    The  village  of  Dramasus  is 
inhabited  entirely  by  Greeks.  There 
is   more  wood   in   it  than   in  any, 
place  which  we  had  seen  in  Greece ; 
many  of  the    trees   are  large  and 
flourishing,  with  vines  climbing  to 
their  suraniits — a  picture  which  has 
fiirnishcd  some  of  the  writers  in  the 


Greek   Antbologia   with    beautiful 
imfjgep  and  allusions. 

*'  '  Sept.  I.  At  day-break  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey ;  the  road  was 
very  steep  and  rugged,  ajcendingf 
and  descending  continually  ;  barely 
wide  enough  for  one  horse,    and 
frequently  passing  alnng  the  edge 
of  deep  ravines.      In  some  places 
none  but    the   horsek    and   males 
accustomed   to   the   country  coold 
h^ve  kept  their  footing.     We  were 
now  entering    upon    the    tract  of 
country  in  which  the  imaginations 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  placed   the 
entrance  to  the  infernal   regions  $ 
and  with  just  poetic  taste,  for  the 
scenery  is   grand    and  impressive, 
made  awful  by  the  shade  of  over- 
hanging chffs,  and  the  whole  pros* 
pect  darkened  by  the  gloomy  tints 
which  overspread  them.  We  passed 
along  a  spacious,  valley,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  the 
sides  of  which  were    varied. with, 
crngs  and  shrubs,    apd  worn  into 
numberless  channds  by  the  course  . 
•of  lUe  wintry  torrents.     Several  of  . 
these  torrent  beds  we  passed  In  our 
road,  dry  at  this  season,  but  in  win- 
ter they  must  present  a  terrific  and 
sublime   appearance,    rolling  from 
the  top    of  steep  precipices,    and 
bringing  along    with   them,  rocks, 
trees,  and  mounds  of  earth.     The^ 
breadth  of  the  valley  which  I  de-' 
scribe  is    about    two  miles.     The 
bottom  of  it  is  not  spVestd  out  in  a 
plain,  but  broken  into  numberless 
small  hills,,  which  meet  the  eye  ia 
every  direction  ;  some  of  them  of  a 
considerable  height,  round  at  their 
bases,    and    terminating  in   sharp 
points,  others  abruptly  broken  off, 
and    ending    in    precipices.      The 
whole  valley  appeared  as  if  it  had 
heen  torn  by  violent  convulsions. 
T^irough  this  valley  flows  Cocytws, 
O  a  ^nd 
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a'od  Acheron,  the  u)Kuiro§oy  Uop- 
flu-fiy/A*  a%ea;v,  as  it  is  expressly 
called  by  i^schylas.  The  place 
where  they  united* their  streams, 
the  fyvfcTi^  SvM  Teolaj/Cwy  s^iiovTrtav, 
in  Homer's  words,  was  anciently 
called  rxuxy^,  an  appellation  still 
jirescrved  in  the  modern  name  of 
GlyktJ    Journal. 

*'  Apollonius  Rhodinshas  painted 
with  uncommon  forcei  the  terrific 
scenes  which  announced  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Infernal  Regions,  and 
though  he  hat  assigned  to  them  a 
different  situation,  yet  his  descrip- 
tion is  so  energetic,  and  accords  so 
well  with  the  felings  excited  by  a 
'  view  of  this  wild  district  of  Epirus, 
that  1  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of 
transcribing  it.** 


" ^Thcy  came  to  Acherusia's  pqit* 

With  rock»  precipiiout  rncircled  roond. 
And  looking  to  Bithynia*s  aea,  Gnycliflit 
Deep-rooted    m    the    biliows,     towV   to 

Heav'n, 
And  at  their  base  the  melancholy  surft 
Rolls  sobbing; ;  whilst  above,  th*  ambf  ije*' 

ous  pline 
Nod5  on  the  highest  pealc.   In  a  daric  glen, 
"Which  opens  shelving   frbm  the  banco 

shore. 
Yawns  the  wide  cave  of  Hell,  withtites 

.and  crags 
Dimly  o*crshadow*d.    Vapours  half-con- 

geWd, 
pouring  continuous  from  the  icy  golpb. 
Scatter  a  hoar-frost  which  the  iiooa«daf 

sun 
Again  dispels.    Upon  these  shaggy  streps 
Silence  ne'er  rests,  bat  ever  on  the  ear 
iThe  distant  thunders  of  rlie  angry  tide. 
And'  rush  of  winds  amidst    the  withaM 

boughs, 
Burst  mournful.  " 


PicTUREsauE  Description  of  the  Vale  of  Tbmpb. 
[From  the  Same.] 


"  O  EPTi  14.  This  day  was  spent 
O  roost  agreeably  in  exploring 
Tcnope.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  letx  Larissa^  and  for 
three  hours  traversed  the  plain,  hav- 
ing before  us  to  the  N.  E. 

the  snowy  top 
Of  cold  Olympus,-- — -^ — 


where  the  Gods 

it^rd  the  middle  air. 
Their  highest  Hcav'n. 

"  "  *  Ossa,  a  bold-pointfd  moun- 
tain, appeared  on  our  right,  and 
Pelion  a  low  and  tame  ^range, 
was  seen  to  the  S.  of  Ossa.  We 
passed 


Ai'a  re  TItj^iov,  ay  a  tt  wfjfjaCLf 
OwoLs  Is^xs  va-KQLS 
Nvfji^faixs  (TKviriXf 

Ev9a  irUlTf^ 

'ItfVoJas  r^e^6¥  'E\Kxit  f:cs 
Qsli^os'evaXiov  fovov 
Ta%i;7ro£oy  leo^ '  Ar^si^cu^, 

Thro*  Pelion  and  the  forests  deep. 
Which  wave  o'er  Ossa's  purple  steep. 
Where  rural  nymphs  their  vigHs  keep  i 
Where  Peleus  nurs'd  his  infant  child — 
Him  sea<bom,  swift  of  foot  and  wild  ; 
Of  Greece  the  tutelary  light. 
And  strength  of  the  Atridae's  fight. 

"  '  These  two  mountains  fonn 

steps  to  Olympus,  I^elion  being  the 

lowest  of  the  three ;  dod  the  view  of 

their  relative  heights  called  to  our 

rccoUectioa 
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recollection  the  fables  of  the  Poets, 
that  by  these  mountains  the  giants 
attempted  to  scale  the  Heavens : 

ay7ap  vrt  0<renj  \ 

ITijAwy  givofTi^yAXoy,  \v  Bpavos  «/*- 

On  the  Olympian  summit  thought  to  fix 
Huge     Ossa,     and    of    Ossa'»     towVing 

height 
Pelion  with  all  his  forests  ;  so  to  climb 
By  mountains  heapM  on  raountains  toihQ 

sicies. — CowpER. 

**  '  In  about  three  hours  and  a 
half  we  came  to  tlie  Peneus,  a  shal- 
low stream,  very  serpentine  in  its. 
course ;  its  banks  adorned  with 
trees  and -shrubs,  and  enlivened 
by  numerous  herds  of  cattle, 
Olyojpus  appeared  in  the  back 
ground.  For  about  hal^an  hour 
we  passed  through  thick  copses  of 
the  verbena,  a  plant  formerly  re- 
garded with  religious  reverence, 
and  suspended  on  the  altars : 

Ex  ara  hinc  sume  verbenas. 

'*  '  The  plain  contracts  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  roots  of  Olympus  and 
Ossa.  The  bases  of  these  two  ihoun- 
tains  approach  very  near  each  other; 
the  river  Pencus  flows  between 
them,  and  on  its  banks,  in  this  de- 
file, is  situated  the  celebrated  Vale 
ofTempe.  The  small  Turkish  vii- 
Jageof  Baba  (which  is  probably  near 
the  position  of  the  ancient  Gonnus) 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale. 
This  delightful  place  has  attracted 
the  praises  of  many  celebrated  poets  5 
but  the  most  luxuriant  imagination 
would  find  its  boldest  conceptions 
realised  amid  the  scenes  which  na- 
ture here  offers  to  the  sight.  The 
.sublime,  the  beautiful,  prospects 
of  j>astoral  tranquillity,  and  views  of 
gr.nideur  and  magni6crtnce,  suc- 
ceed each  other   iu   ^'ild  variety. 


The  widest  part  of  the  valley  is  a 
little  beyond  Baba,  where  it  ex- 
pands to  the  breadth  of  a  mile  and 
a  half.  A  wood  of  large  and  , 
fiouirishing  planes,  the  most  beauti- 
ful I  ever  beheld,  spreads  along  the 
banks  of  the  Peneus,  and  00  the 
the  right,  about  two-thirds  on  the 
assent  to  the  summit  of  Ossa,  ap- 
pears the  village  of  AmhcJakia, 
lomantically  situated.  The  moun- 
tains which  surround  this  part  of 
the  vale,  are  covered  wixh  low  wood, 
broken  occasionally  by  small  crags. 
After  passing  this  pastoral  spot,  the 
scenery  presents  one  continiied  range 
of  sublimity  for  an  extent  of  about 
' six  miles,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
plain.  The  cliffs,  precipitous  and 
rugged,  alternately  approach  and 
recede  from  each  other,  sometimes 
leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  for. 
the  Pencus,  sometimes  retiring  into 
deep  glens,  which  penetrate  far  in- 
to the  mount9ins.  Amidst  the  crags, 
shrubs  and  trees  grow  luxuriantly, 
affording  just  sufficient  vegetation  to 
obviate  the  appearance  of  barren- 
ness, without  diminishing  the  gene- 
ral effect  of  grandeur.  The  clifft 
which  rise  on  each  side  for  the, 
most  part  descend  boldly  into  the 
stream,  and  cluse  to  the  edge  are 
frequently  10  be  seen  larger  natural 
caves,  the  haunts  of  the  God  of  the 
river,  in  the  Janguage  of  the  poet : 

Hac  domu«,  hx  s^des,  haec  sunt  pene- 
tralia magni 

Amnis,  in  hoc  residens  facto  de  oiutibas 
antro 

Und-s  jura  dabat  Nymphi^que  colentibus 
umbras. 

The  river  Peneus  winds  along  in  a 
gently  serpentine  course,  beneath 
impending  rocks.  Its  banks  are 
covered  with  trees  of  uncommon 
beauty,  planes,  poplars,  and  oaks, 
that  dip  their  branches^  in  his  waves, 
and  bow  their  heads  tQ  taste  his 
O  3  waters. 
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waters.  Their  forms,  unchecked 
by  the  hand  of  art/  and  wantoning 
in  all  the  luxuriance  of  native  mild- 
ness, present  a  variety  of  fantastic 
appearances;  some  half-torn  up  by 
the  roots  :  some  covered  with  vines, 
which  spread  to  their  summits; 
some  withered,  and  stretching  round 
their  bare  arms  stripped  of  their 
fpliage«  Intermixed  with  the  trees, 
ond  ascending  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains^ are  thick  copses  of  bay,  wild 
fig,  and  pomegranate.  The  river 
Peoeus  rolls  on  his  waters  below, 
in  genei:al  silently,  but  sometimes 
gurgling  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  or 
dashing  down  a  gentle  declivity. 
The  foliage  of  the  trees  on  his 
.  banks  was  adorned  with  a  variety-of 
colours ;  the  dark  green  of  the  elm, 
the  vivid  verdure  of  the  plane,  and 
the  redtints  of  decayinglcaves^  were 
all  blended  together  in  the  most 
grateful  harmpny.  Close  to  the 
brink  of  the  stream  are  frequently 
seen  small  trees,  covered  with  wild 
creepers,  which  form  an  impe- 
netrable bower.  About  half  way 
through  the  valley  we  passed  a 
rocky  glen,  formed  by  steep  im- 
dendlng  cliffs,  piercing  far  into  the 
recesses  of  Ossa.  After  riding  about 
two  hours  we  reached  the  termina- 
tion of  the  vale  ;  the  rocks  gradually 
diminished  in  size,  and  by  degrees 
weFe  lost  in  a  range  of  Jow  hills 
which  rose  on  each  side  of  «.  rich 
and  extensive  plain  reaching  to  the 
sea/— Journal. 

"  I  shall  transcribe  the  descrip- 
tion which  ^lian  has  given  us  of 
this  valley,  as  it  is  equally  beautiful 
and  accurate. 

"  The  Thessalian  Tempe  is  a 
place  situate  betv('een  Olympus  and 
Ossa^  which  are  mountains  of  an 
exceeding  greai  height,  and. look  as 
if  th^  once  had  been  joined,  but 
were    afterwards    separated   from 


each  other  by  some  God,  for  the 
sake  of  opening  in  the  midst  that 
large  plain  which  stretches  in  length 
to  about  five  miles,  and  in  breadth  a 
hundred  paces,  or  in  some  parts  more. 
Throbgh  the  middle  of  this  plain 
runs  the  Peneus,  into  which  several 
lesser  currents,  empty  themselves, 
and  by  the  confluence  of  their  Mva- 
ters  swell  it  into  a  river  of  great  size. 
This  place  is  abundantly  furnished 
with  all  manner  of  arbours  and 
resting  places ;  not  such  as  the  arts 
*of  human  industry  contrived,  but 
which  the  bounty  of  spontaneous 
nature,  ambitious,,  as  it  were^  to 
make  a  shew  of  all  her  beauties,  pro- 
vided for  the  supply  of  this  fair 
residence,  in  the  very  original  struc- 
ture and  formation  of  the  place. 
For  there  is  plenty  of  ivy  shooting 
forth  in  it,  wliich  flourishes  and 
grows  so  thick  that,  like  the  gene* 
rous  and  leafy  vine,  it  crawls  up  the 
trunks  of  tall  trees,  and  twining 
its  foliage  round  their  aroos  and 
branches,  becomes  almost  incor- 
porated with  them.  The  flowering 
smilax  also  is  there  in  great  aban- 
dance,  which  running  up  the  acdi- 
vities  of  the  hills,  and  spreading  tl\e 
close  texture  of  its  leaves  and  tea- 
drils  on  all  sides,  perfectly  covers 
and  shades  them ;  ■•  so  that  no  part 
of  the*bare  rock  is  seen,  but  the 
whole  is  hung  with  the  verdure  of 
a  thick  interwoven  herbage  present- 
ing the  most  agreeable  spectade  to 
the  eye.  Along  the  level  of  the 
plain  there  are  frequent  tufts  of 
trees  and  long  continued  ranges  of 
arching,  bowers,  affording  the  tnost 
grateful  shelter  from  the  heats  of 
the  summer  -,  which  are  further 
relieved  by  the  frequent  streams  of 
clear  and  fresh  water  continually 
winding  through  it.  The  tradition 
goes  that  thgse  waters  are  peculiar- 
ly good  for  bathing,  and  have  many 

other 
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olher  medicmal  virtues.  In  the 
thickets  aod  bushes  of  this  dale  are 
namberless  singing  birds  every  ^here 
fluttering  about,  whose  warblings 
take  the  ear  of  passengers,  and  cheat 
the  labours  of  their  way  through  it. 
On  tbe  banks  of  the  Pcneus,  on 
either  side,  are  dispersed  irregularly 
those  resting  places  before  spoken 
of;  whild  the'^iver  itself  glidcSt 
through  the  middle  of  the  lawn  with 
a  soft  and  quiet  lapse;  overhung 
with  the  shades  of  trees  planted 
on  its  bordftrs,  whose  intermingled 
branches  keep  off  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  furnish  an  opportunity  of  a 
cool  and  temperate  navigation  upon 
it/— Hurd  s  Translation. 

*'  To  this  accurate  d.escnption  of 
.£lian,  I  shall  add  another,  which, 
though  more  concise,  is  equally 
characteristic^ 

"  '  Praetcf  angustias  per  quinque 
inillia,  qud  exiguum  jumento  onusto 
iter  est,  rupes  utrinque  ita  abscissae 
sunt,  ut  despici  vik  sine  vertigiue 
qu&dam  simul  oculorum  aulmique 
possit.  Terret  et  sonitus  et  altitudo 
.per  mediam  vallem  fluentis  Penei 
animas.' 

"  i  do  not  know  whence  the 
common  idea  originated  that  the. 
vale  of  Tempe  is  of  a  tame  and  mild 
character.  It  is  described  by  the 
ancient  writer  just  quoted,  as  a  deep 
gorge  or  defile  of  a  sublinae  and 
terrific  appearance.  From  not  at- 
tending to  these  and  other  classical 
descriptions,  most  modern  travellers 
have  been  unable  to  decide  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  where  the  valley 
of  Tempe  was  situated ;  and  hence 
has  arisen  much  unnecessary  doubt 
and  disquisition. 

"  The  part  of  Thessaly.in  which 
Tempe  is  situated  is  often  mention- 
ed by  the  ancient  poets.  Euripides 
thus  characterises  it : 


Tay  IlTjyeiH  trg^yav  %a;^ay, 
0\^'^  ^^Ativ  pAjt^av  Tjjctt- 

I  have  heard  that  at  Olympus'  base  the 
vak 
Most  beautCQUs,  water'd  by  Peneus  tide, 
Wafjs  sweetest  odours  unto  every  gale,k 
And  bows  beneath  th^gol.letl  harvest's 
pride. 

*'  Appollonius  Rhodius  notices 
the  wrll  watci^ed  vallies  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus.  Theo;;ritus  speaks 
of  the  beauty  of  Tempe.  Ovid  hag 
painted  from  his  imagination,  an^ 
not  from  a  knowledge  of  the  place. 

Est  nemus  ^Emonia  prserupta  qqod  undi- 

que  claudft 
Sylva ;    vocant  Tempe,  per  quae  PenetSs 

ab  imo 
Effusus  Pinilo,  spumosis  volvitur  undis  : 
Dejeccuque  gravi  tenues  agitamia  fufadk 
Nubila    conducit,    summasque  aspergine 

sylvas 
IiYipluit,  et  sonitu  plus  qaam  vicina  fa- 

tigat. 

.  ''  Though  the  romantic  wildness 
of  the  vale  of  Tempe  has  caused  it 
to  be  principally  known  as  the  Sub- 
ject of  poetical  praise,  yet  the  men- 
tion of  it  occurs  son^etimes  in  his- 
tory.. The  strength  of  the  pass  be- 
tween  Olympus  and  Ossa,  more 
than  once  pointed  it  out  as  a  place 
well  calculated  for  military  opera- 
tions. 

•'  '  Xerxes  (says  Herodotus)  see*' 
ing  from  Therrac  the  mountains  of 
Tbessaly,  and  particularly  Olympus, 
and  Ossa  towering  above  the  res^t^ 
and  hearing  that  there  was  a  narrow 
defile  between  them  through  which 
the  Peneus  flowed;  apd  being  at 
the  same  time  informed  that  tnere 
was  a  passage  by  this  way  into  Tbes- 
saly, was  desirous  of  sailing  to  see 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus.* 

*'  The  Thessiillans  proposed  to  the 
O4  Greeks 
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Greeks  assembled  on  the  Isthinns 
of  Corinth,  ^d  defend  the  passes  of 
Olympus  against  Xerxes  and  his 
army;  and  a  force  of  10,000  men 
,  was  actually  sent  to  Tempe  for 
that  purpose.  It  rctirt-d,  how- 
ever, before  the^  approach  of  the 
Persians. 


"  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  cHed 
by  the  Romans  to  appear  at  Tempe, 
to  answer  lor  his  conduct. 

"  Ai  a  subsequent  period  it  was' 
fortified  by  L.  Caiisius  Longious,  as 
appears  from  an  inscription  still  le* 
gible  on  the  rocks  of  the  valley." 


DZLVKI   ANP  THE  SURROUNDING  SCEXERT. 

[From  the  Same.} 


"  npHE  scenery  of  Delphi  has 
•  ^^    been  sketched  by  the  pen 
of  Hom^r : 

You  came 
TaCiissa,  underneath  the  snowy  peaks 
Of  bleak  Parliassus,  to  the  western  gales 
Inclin'd.    Above,  the  gloomy  crags  im- 
pend. 
And  a  deep  rugged  valley  skirts  its  base. 

*'  The  description  of  Delphi  by 
Heliodorus  is  striking. 

*'  ij  itoXis  Bionlrrjfji^a  xpsilrovwy  e^o^^ 
xm  a>t  ijxtra  ty  ^vtret  rri$  vrs^io^r^^, 
oiov  fa^  (p\8^ioy'.arsy(vcv$  xai  avros- 
^£^10$  axfiOujOAis  i  Uapyaa-a-o^  ami' 
cvpirat,  ir^o  'jtoowy  Xoiktn  rijv  itoKiy 
'syKoXiriociiisvos* 

*'  *  The  town  appeared  to  me  the 
abode  of  superior  being,  principally 
owing  to  »its  situation.  For  Par- 
nassus^ like  a  rampart/  or  citadel 
placed  there  by  nature, impends  over 
it,  and  protruding  its  sides,  em- 
bosoms the  whole  city.* 


''  Delphi  fnow  Castri)  is  sitnated 
on  the  S.  side  of  Parnassus,  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the 
.  base  of  the  mountain.  Twd  pre* 
cipitous  peaks,  \^ hose  rugged  .idea 
are  stained  with  the  tints  of  age, 
and  partially  overhung  with  shrubs 
and  wild  flowers,  rise  abruptly  over 
the  town.  1  hey  appear  as  if  sepa- 
rated by  some  violent  shock,,  and 
through  the  intervening  chasm  de- 
scends the  fountain  of  Castalia.  The 
prospect  is  shut  in  pn  every  side  by  a 
stupendous  amphitheatre  of  rocks,  a 
%cyf/ov  ^eal^otilss,  as  it  is  called  by 
Strabo,  except  towards  the  south, 
where  an  opening  discovers  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  Plain  ot  Crissa, 
the  Sinus  Corinth iacus,  ai«d  the 
mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Delphi,  from  its  ancient  celrbrity, 
and  its  present  romantic  appear- 
ance, it^  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  Greece. 

''  Parnassus  is,  I  believe,  the 
highest  of  the  Greciap  mountains, 
Euripides  alludes  to  its  great  eleva- 
tion, when  he  describes  the  aerial 
height  of  the  Parnassian  clifl's. 

*' ^Pindar  calls  it  u\f/i/xfW;  and 
Konnus    remarks  its  proximly  to 

the 
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tb«   cloads^    and    its    covering  of 
SQow: 

High-reaching  to  the  clouds,  the  Pythian 

steep 
Was  whiren'd  o*er  with  a  broad  surge  of 

snow. 

"  Pausanias  says  \hat  its  highest 
summit  was  conceiilfcl  by  the  clouds, 
and  Wheler  is  ol  opinion  that  it  is 
not  iniVrior  to  Mount Cenis  amongst 
the  Alps. 

"  Snow  lies  up'«n  it  through  the 
whole  year,  and  hence  it  is  called 
yi<posyla  cind  vtfo^oXos  hy  the  ancient 
Poets. 

"  Its  modern  appellation  is  Lia- 
kura,  a  name  apparently  derived 
from  the  ancient  to^*n  AvKcu^eioi, 
which  was  built  on  the  mountain, 
and  from  which  Apollo  took  his 
title  ol  Lycorean. 

*'  Parnassus  wns  anciently  held  in 
great  veneration.  Strabo  observes 
that  the  whole  of  the  mountain  is 
sacred,  and  that  it  has  caves  and 
other  places  which  are  religiously 
respected.  The  summit,  owing  to 
the  obsL'urity  in  which  it  was 
frequenily  involved  by  the  clouds 
which  gathered  round  it,  was 
esteemed  particularly  holy,  and 
hence  Bacchus  uas  supposed  there 
to  pertbrm  his  sacred  orgies  with 
his  attendant  Bacchanalians; 

NvxIiiroXo»tf  a^fit  <tV9  Bax^^ai^. 

"Where  waving  on  the  mic|aight  air 

The  torches  livid  glare. 
The  youthful  Bacchus  bounds  along  < 

Before  his  Bacchanalian  throng. 

*'  Amonvjst  the  sacred  caves 
which  Strabo  mentions,  the  Cory- 
cian  was  ♦held  pre-eminent.  The 
Corycian  nymphs  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  river  Pleistus.  They 
were  the  objects  of  peculiar  vene- 
ration. 


KotJiii  ^tXo^ji^f  ^cuii99V9  warfo^' 

"  Wheler    supposes    that    the 
Corycian  cave,  is  just' -above  Cas- 
talia  }  ,but  it  is  cvid«M,  from  Pau-  . 
sanias's  account,  that  it -is  situated 
much  higher  up  the  mountain. 

"  The  rocky  bed  of  Castalia  it 
composed  of  immense  cliffs,  which 
rise  perpendicularly  on  each  side, 
and  blacken  with  their  overhanging 
gloom  the  waters  of  the  fountain. 
The  stream  when  I  saw  it  in  Sep- 
tember was  insignificant  in  size, 
but  in  winbr  it  is  swelled  to  a  con- 
siderable torrent.  Instead  of  in- 
spiring poetic  visions,  it  now  serves 
as  a  washing-place  for  the  women  of 
Castri  ;  and  the  waters  in  which 
the  virgins  of  the  temple  used  to 
lave  their  long  hair,  now  purifies 
the  garments  of  the  degeoerat* 
dwellers  on  Parnassus. 

"  The  ministers  of  the  temple 
bathed  in  the  pure  stream  of  Cas- 
talia before  they  entered  upon  their 
daily  functions. 

A XX*  Of  *ot/5a  AiX^oi  fli^awif, 
Ta?  Kura?\iaq  offv^on^u^ 
Ba>»cis  ^'vaf,  ttaBxpeuq  n  ^^offoiq. 

Descend,  ye  ministers  of  Phoebus*  shrine^ 
'      Unto  Castalia's  silver  wave  ; 

Your  bodiM  in  its  limpid  waters  lave. 
Then  seek  the  fane  divine. 

**  *  Aboutaquarterofa  mile  lower 
down  the  hill,  and  liear  the  channe 
by  which  Castalia  falls  in  its  passage 
to  the  plain  below,  amidst  a  grove 
of  olive  trees,  is  situated  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Madona.  It  corre- 
sponds neariy  with  the  site  of  the 
the  Gymnasium,  as  described  by 
Pausanias.  Within,  is  a  small  ob- 
long stone;  adorned  at  the  top  with 
a  rude  sculpture  of  leaves  and  vo- 
lutes, and  bearing  beneath  the  in- 
scription 

AIAKIAH  XIAPE. 

Ncopto-* 
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Neoptolemas,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
and  great  grandson  of  ^acus,  w<)s 
killed  at  Delphi.  This  inscription 
may  probabjff^^Uude  to  that  event. 
There  are  ^seine  other  remains  of 
antiquiiy  in  this  monastery^  amongst 
which  i«  a  pillar/  with  a  rude  kind 
of  capital.  It  is  placed  with  true 
Turkish  taste  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion >  and  made  use  of  to  support 
a  roof.  A' short  way  below  the 
monastery  are  ancient  walls>  and 
farther  to  the  east  others  of  consi- 
derable extent. 

"  .'  The  river  Pleistus  flows  near 
the  Gymnasium,  down  to  the  plain, 
and  passes  near  the  rugged  moun- 
tain Cirpbis,  which  rises  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Delphi. 

''  *  Returning  from  the  monas- 
tery, and  ^crossing  the  ^ream  of 
Castalia,  we  enter  the  village  Castri. 
Above  the  middle  of  it,  immedi- 
ately under  the  cliffs,  and  near  a 
large  chasm,  is  the  fountain  Cas- 
totis,  anciently  supposed  to  confer 
on  women  the  gift*  of  phrophecy. 
I  observed  that  it  did  not  fall  from 
the  chasm  above,  but  appeared  to 
issue  from  the  rock  below. 

'/  '  This  Pausanias  has  remarked. 
Above  the  fountain  Cassotis  was  a 
house  called  Lesche,  in  which  was 
the  celebrated  picture  of  the  tale  of 
Troy,  by  Polygnotus. 

*'  '  A  short  distance  below  this 
fountain,  in  an  outhouse  filled  with 
straw,  we  were  shewn  the  ruins' of 
an  ancient  wall.  The  stones  that 
compose  it  are  large,  and  many  of 
them  covered  with  inscriptions, 
which  are  a  good  deal  mutilated. 
I. copied  part  of  one  of  them.  It  is 
too  imperfect  to  be, worth  transcrib- 
ing, but  the  words 

AnoAAaNi  Til  nrem, 

which  appeared  very  legible  in  the 
foarili  line,  convinced  me  that  the 


wall  formerly  made  a  part  of  the 
celebrated  temple  c^  the  Pytbiaa 
God.*    Journal. 

"  It  corresponds  accurately  with 
the  position  assigned  by  Pausanias 
for  the  temple,  who  says  that  it  was 
above  the  city.    . 

"  Though  the  extent  of  the 
sacred  precinct  of  Delphi  was  an- 
ciently very  large,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred frpm  the  remains  of  walls 
still-  visible  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  each  side  the  town,,  yet 
the  mimber  of  inhabitants  was 
small,  as  appears  from  several  pas- 
sages in  the  Greek  writers.  The 
population  most  probably  consisted 
entirely  of  the  ministers  and  at- 
tehdants  of  the  different  temples. 

**  Strabo  says  that  it  was  sixteen 
stadia,  about  two  miles,  in  circum- 
ference, 

"  An  attendant  of  the  temple 
describes  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  as  collected  at  a  banquet  ia 
a  tent,  so  that  the  number  could  not 
be  very  great. 

"  The  large  excavations  in  the 
rock,  which  are  visible  by  the  road 
side  to  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
E.  and  W.  of  the  town,  are  no 
doubt  ancient  sepulchres.  Some  of 
them  are  about  six  feet  wide  and 
six  high.  Similar  sepulchral  caves 
I  saw  in  many  towns  of  Greece 
and  Sicily,  as  at  Athens,  under  the 
hill  of  Musseus,  and  at  Syracuse,  in 
a  very  curious  ancient  street  near 
the  theatre, 

"  The  most  ancient  sepulchres 
were  caves.  Abraiiam  asks  the  sons 
of  Heth  to  sell  him  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  for  a  burying-place. 

'*  M.Hardouin  has  collected  every 
thing  on  the  subject  of  Delphi  in 
his  learned  Dissertations.  See 
Mem.  de  i*Acad.  des  Inscrip.  c  iii. 
Pi37-" 
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*'  «  rrfUE  art  of  darfcing  is  still 
X_^  cultivated  very  assiduously 
by  all  orders  of  Greeks.  I  will  de- 
scribe some  of  the  most  remarkable 
dances  whicb  I  saw  performed. 

'* '  1 .  The  Xof 0^.  This  I  saw 
danced  by  ten  female^.  The  num- 
ber, however,  is,  I  believe>  un- 
Jimiied,  ^nd  men  somei  tmes  dance 
it  along  with  the  women.  .  They 
,hold  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
move  with  a  slow  step  in  a  circujar 
figure  round  the  ro%m.  The  first 
and  second  in  the  dance  are  the 
chief  performers :  the  first  holds 
the  right  hand  of  the  second  in  hftr 
left,  and  extends  between '  both 
hands  a  handkerchief,  the  position 
of  which  she  continually  varies. 
Thc^two  first  are  occupied  in  set- 
ting to  each  other,  but  vith  little 
variety  of  steps.  Atter  some  time 
the  first  ft-malc  resigns  her  place, 
which  is  taken  by  the  second,  and 
so  on  till  the  whole  party  has  led 
in  succession.  The  dance  is  tedi- 
ous from  it^  uniformity.  Any  va-' 
riety  that  can  be  introduced,  'de- 
pends upoh  the  inve^ntion  of  the 
first  female.  The  Xo§os  is  men- 
tioned as  a  dance  by  Homer  and 
by  Euripidf-s.  It  was  a  circular 
dance,  and  hence  is  called*  "^o^os 
au.<fn\(i^Yi$ .  by  Callimachus.  It 
was  ancii?ntly  accompanied  with 
songs. 

'•  '  1.    The   2i;fl7of.      This    re- 
sembles ver^  much  the  Xo^os,   The 


only  difference  which  I  obserfcd, 
was  that  the  leader,  instead  of  cod- 
ducting  the  others  always  iti  the 
same  figure  round  the  room,  yaried 
it  at  pleasure ;  sometimes  passing 
under  tlie  joint  hands  of  the  other 
dancers^  sometimes,  suddenly  turn- 
ing back,  &c.  It  is  danced  as  well 
as  th/B  Xo^o^f  by  men  and  womfen 
together.' — Journal. 

"  This  dance,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  first  performed  by  the 
youths  and  virgins  of  Delos  on  the 
return  of  Theseus  from  his  success- 
ful expedition  to  Crete,  and  the 
leader  of  the  dance  was  supposed  to 
represent  Ariadne.  The  different^ 
twinings  and  evolutions  of  the 
da  lice  are  meant  to  express  the 
windings  of  the  labyrinth.  Cal- 
limachus has  described  it : 

With    many-twinkling    feet  -the   female  ' 
band 

Glide  o'er  the  marble  floor,  hand  join'd  in 
hand  : 

Long  flow'ry  chaplets  carelessly  entwine 

Cythera's  statue  and  her  sacred  khrine. 

Which  Theseus,  erst  from  Crcia*s  rugged 
shore 

Amidst  the  rescued    youths  and   virgins 
bore. 

They  from  th©  lab'rinth's  maze,  and  roar- 
ings diead 

Of  fierce  Pasiphae*s  son,  in  safety  fled, 
'  Twin  d  Gt>ddess,  at  thy  feet,  to  lyric  strain. 

The  circling  dance,  an.d  Theseus  led  the 
train. 

*'  Callimachus  cafls  it  the  X&^df> 

and  so  indeed  does  Homer,  in  tlie 

following 
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following  beautiful  description  ;  it 
however  answers  more  exactly  to 
the  modern  ^vfog. 

To  these  the  v^lorlous  artist  added  next 
A  varied  dance,  resembling  that  of  Old 
In  Crete's  broad  isle,'  by  DsJalus  com- 

•   posM  , 

For    bright- hair 'd    Ariadne.     There    the 

youths 
And  young  alluring  maidens  hand  in  hv.nd 
Danc'd  jocund»  ev'ry  maiden  neat  attir'd 
In  finest  Inen  ;  and  the  youihs  in  vests 
"Wcll-woVcn,  glossy  as  the  glaze  of  oil. 
These  all  wore  garlands  and  bright  fal- 
chions those. 
Of   burnish'd    gold    In    silver   trappings 

hung — 
They,  with  well-tutored  step,  now  nimbly 

r^in 
The  circle,    swift,    as  when   before  his 

.  wheel 
Seated,    the  potter   twirls   it    with  both 

handi 
For  trial  of  its  speed,  now  crossing  quick 
They  puss*d  at  once    hiio  each    oiher's 
place-r-CowptR. 

^  **  '3.  The  nava;)ia7a/.''  This  is 
danced  by  two  persons.  They  stand 
opposite  and  at  some  distance  frOm 
each  other.  The-y  each  bold  a  hand- 
kerchief with  both  hands,  theposi- 
ti^in  of  which  they  change  con- 
tinually; keeping  it  however  gc* 
nerally  above  the  head.  They  ad- 
vance and  recede  from  each  other 
with  a  very  slow  step,  sometimes 
joining  hands.  There  is  not  much 
beauty  in  this  dancc;. 

"  *  4.  1  he  A^vdiUKOs,  This  is 
a  railitag'  dance,  and  requires  great' 
exertion  a!>d  activity'.  A^voLuhg, 
from  which  its  name  i«  derived, 
signifies  an  Albanian  soldier.  I  saw 
it  danced  by  one,  and  by  ten  or 
twelve.  The  single  dancer  dis; 
played  a  great'deal  of  strength  and 
agility.  He  began  in  a  slow  time, 
gradually  encreasiivg  the  celerity  of 
his  motions.  He  held  a  handerchicf 
in  his  hand,  dropp«xi  fifqucnily  on 


his  knee^  and  shewed  his  force  and 
dexterity  in  a  variety  of  attitudes. 
This  dance  has  a  finer  effect 
when  performed  by  several.  I  saw 
it  once  performed  by  twelve  Al- 
banians. 

*'  *  The  different  motions  of  the 
body  in  thi<i  dance,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  changes  seem  intended  to 
represent  the  various  positions  of  a 
warrior  in  battle,  and  in  this  respect 
it  resembles  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of 
the  ancients  (which  the  Lacede- 
monians jicrformed  to  the  strains  of 
Tyrtaens)  and  the  wardance  of  the 
Amei-ican  Indians.  Seuthes,  king 
of  Thrace,  is  described  by  Xeoo- 
phon,  to  have  leaped  in  the  dance  as 
if  he  was  avoiding  a  dart. 

pv^li.8s  re  Kou  6 toy  ^a.Fa,h  caXjCiXfiylsi^ 
Kat  oivrog  'Sevh/S  ayas-a,f  av€xa3Js  rt 
iroXsiAiKoy,   xai  «0ijXa7o  «<o<riref  /3«Ao^ 

"  '  After  this  came  In  some  blow- 
ing horns,  and  sounding  upon  the 
tnimpets  made  of  raw  hides,  a  me-' 
lody  not  unlike  that  of  the  magadis. 
Then  Seuthes,  starting  from  his 
seat,  shouted  aloud  the  war-cry,  aqd 
leaped  with  great  agility,  as  if  avoid- 
ing a  dart. 

*'  '  iVnother  dance^  called  the 
ApyctvliKog,  but  of  a  d^.fftrent  de- 
scription from  the  former.  It  is 
performed  by  a  female,  aiwi  is  un- 
commonly elegant.  I  saw  it  danced 
by  an  Athenian  lady.  She  began 
very  slowly,  walkhig  round  the 
room  to  a  measured  step,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  and  her 
hands  placed  on  her  sides :  she 
gradually  quickened  the  time,  still 
jveserving  the  same  figure.  She 
then  threw  herself  into  a  variety  ojf 

the 
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the  most  beautiful  attitudes,  cbang- 
fng  continually  the  position  of  the 
arms,  which  wereisometimes  placed 
on  her  sides,  sometimes  on  her 
head,  or  waved  ab^t  at  random 
with  much  grace  and  elegance.'— 
Journal. 


**  Meursius  has  given  us  a  cata- 
logue of  two  hundred  dances  that 
were  performed  by  the  ancients. 

/"  M.  Burette  has  written  two, 
elegant  dissertations  on  the  ancient 
dance,  which  will  be  read  with 
pleasure." 


PicTUREsauE  View  op  Arcadia. 


•  [From  the  Same.] 


**  rinHE  southern  parts  of  Area -r 
\  dia,  which  border  upon 
(he  ancient  districts  of  Laconia, 
MesSenia,  and  Elis,  present *a  con- 
tinual succession  of  scenery  equal 
to  any  thing  which  has  been  de- 
scribed or  imagined  in  ppeiic  song. 
Luxuriance  and  beauty  may  be 
pronounced  to  be  the  general  cha- 
racteristics ;  flowery  vallies,  wind- 
ing Streams,  and  hills  shrouded  near- 
ly to  their  summits  with  wood,  are  the 
objects  which  commonly  awoken 
our  admiration.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  features  assume  a  bolder 
cast,  iand  in  the  vicinity  of  Caritena 
craggy  mountains,  abrupt  precipices, 
and  the  dark  river  roaring  biM>eath 
the  gloom  of  ^ged  trees,  inspire  the 
mind  with  feelings  of  sublimity.  In 
order  to  give  9s  correct  an  idea  as  I 
am  able  of  the  general  appearance 
of  Arcadia,  and  also  to  justify  the 
accuracy  of  the  picture  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to- draw  in  ihe 
text,  t  shall  make  a  long  extract 
irora  the  journal  of  my  tour  through 
that  country. 

*'  'Oct.  12.  We  leftTiipoUzza  . 
at  half  past  ten  for  Lcondari,  where 
we  arrived  alter  a  ride  of  six  hours. 


The  Hiie  of  oar,  journey  was  through 
a  part  of  the  district  of  ancient  Mae- 
nalia.  In  about  an  hour  after  leav- 
ing the  town  we  began  to.  ascend 
from  the  plain  by  a  rugged  paih 
amongst  the  mountains>  and  look- 
ing back  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
country  through  which  we  had 
passed,  and  the  hills  beyond  Tri- 
polizza.  For  the  next  three  hours 
nothing  remarkable  nor  interesting 
presented  itself  5  but  the  scenery 
for  the  last  two  hours  before  we 
arrived  at  Leoudari>  afforded  me 
great  pleasure.  On  all  sides  ap- 
peared views  of  pastoral  beauty  ;  we 
ascended  and  descended  gentle  emi- 
nences covered  with  oak  trees,  and 
beheld  ej^tensive  plains  stretched 
out  before  us  t(i  a  great  'distance, 
richly  adorned  with  vineyards, 
Indian  corn,  and  wood.  The  plains 
were  bounded  by  high  mountains, 
the  forms  of  some  of  which  were 
clearly  Visible,  whilst  ohers  were 
veiled  in  impenetrable  clouds.  Their 
sides  to  a  considerable  heiglit  ap- 
peared shaded  with  trefs,  and  jil- 
deed  wherever  we  turned  our  eyes 
the  f  ice  of  the  country  was  orna- 
mented with  lu.\uriant  wood.     The 

leaves 
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eaves  bad  begun  to  change  their 
colour,  and  arrayed  in  the  difFerent 
tints  of  green,  red,  and  yellow,  were 
blended  in  the  moet  grateful  har»- 
^  mony.  The  day,  though  rather 
too  cloudy,  and  inclined  to  raiu^ 
was  more  favourable  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  than  a  broad  glare  of 
sunshine.  The  clouds  sometimes 
entirely  and  (Sometimes  half  con- 
cealed the  iine  mountainous  forms 
which  rose  around  us.  Their 
shadows  passing  over  the  plain 
afforded  all  the  agreeable  varieties 
of  gloom  and  brilli.ince;  and  from 
their  ojxfuings  gleams  of  light  shot 
down  frequently  and  rested  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  and  the  sXimmits 
of  the  woods.  Every  thing  present- 
ed the  appearance  of  pastoral  tran- 
quillity. No  towns  were  visible  in 
the  pro8j>ect  to  diturb  its  general 
stillness  and  repose.  The  peasants, 
habited  in  their  picturesque  dress,  a 
coloured  turbain,  a  linen  jacket,  and 
a  petticoat  of  snowy  whiteness,  and 
carryittg  in  their  hands  a  wooden 
crook,  were  quietly  employed  in 
following  their  large  flocks  of  goats 
and  sheep  5  or  watched  them  as 
they  fed,  reclining  undei^  the  shade 
of  an  ancient  tree,  and  playing  on 
Cheir  pipe  of  reed  tlie  rude  airs  of 
their  country.  The  scenes  forcibly 
recalled  to  my  mind  the  passages  of 
the  poets  who  h.ive  celebrated  the 
beauties  of  Arcadia,  and  I  acknow- 
ledged at  every  step  the  justness  of 
the  taste  which  fixed  upon  it  as 
the  residence  of  rural  happiness^ 
and  the  abode  of  the  sylvan  gods. 
Pan  was. the  favourite  deity  of  Af- 
cal^a,  and  Manalia  the  district 
which  he  was  supposed  principally 
to  inhabit : 

n  TloLf  Ilav,  •»?  iJ'j'r  x«r'  u^ia  /xasHf^ 


2x10  y  avikkf 

flot/iArf 
M«<ya(A»nf  •  * 

Ipse  nemus   lioqucns   patriam  saltusqae 

'  Lycaei 
Pan  ovium  custos,    tua  si  tibi  Monala 

curae 
Ad*is,  0  Tegaee  favens. 

*'  'The  situation  of  Leondari  is 
romantic,  on  the  side  of  a  bill  in  a 
defile.  It  looks  down  below  00  aa 
extensive  plain.  It  is  a  small  vil- 
lage, the  houses,  however,  appeared 
rather  better  than  those  of  moit 
Turkish  towns,  being  built  chiefly 
of  stone,  and  having  sonie  fine  cy- 

*  press  trees  intermingled  with  them. 

"  '  Oct.  13.   We  set  out  to  view 

the  ruins  of  Megalopolis  distant  tWQ 

hours  ride.     Tiic  country  displayed 

scenery  similar  to  what  I   had  so 

~  much  admired  the  day  before:. 
From  some  woody  eminences  which 
we  parsed  over  on  leaving  the  town, 
we  had  a  view  of  a  very  extensive 
plain  expanded  before  us.  It  was 
not  a  perfect  flat,  but  agreeably 
broken  by  small  knolls  and  geutleele- 
vations,  covered  with  trees.  Moun- 
tains surround  this  plain  of  dif« 
ferent  altitudes,  some  bold  and 
lofty,  others  rising  gently  from  the 
level :  their  sides  well  wooded,  and 
the  whole  view  rich  and  magni- 
ficent. .  For  about  an  hoar  we  rode 
aldng  a  plain,  occasionally  through 
woods  of  oak,  or  through  dingles 
filled  with  plane  trees.  At  the  small 
village  of  Sinani  we  procured  a  guide 
to  (Conduct  us  to  the  ruins' of  M^* 
lopolis,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Remains  of  this  once  magni- 
ficent town  are  visible  oil  both  sides 
of  the  liver  Helisson,  which  fiills 
into  the  Alpheus.  To  the  S.  of 
the  river,  the  thieafre,  which  Pau- 
sanias  says,  was  the  largest  in 
Greect, 
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<jTcece,  is  easily  traced :  part  of  the 
walls,  the  semicircoiar  fonn,  rod 
the  marks  of  the  seats  still  existing, 
it  is  situated  on  a  small  eminence 
rising  from  the  river.  Near  it  to  the 
S,^.  a  piece  of  ground  of  an  ob- 
long form  is  visible,  perhaps  the 
stadium.  The  river  is  serpentine 
in  its  course  ;  its  banks  shaded  with 
plane  trees  and  wilbws.  Its  bed  is 
wide  anddeep,  and  in  winter  pro- 
bably full,  though  when  we  saw  it, 
it  did  not  contain  much  water.  In 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  on  its  N. 
side  are  large  blocks  of  stone  still 
adhering  together,  the  remains  most 
probably  of  a  bridge.  On  the  N. 
bank  of  the  river  are  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Part  of  the 
•peribolus  still  remains,  and  near  it 
are  fragments  of  large  si  ones  afid 
broken  fluted  columns.  The  traces 
oF  several  other  buildings  are  visible. 
The  whole  ground  to  some  distance 
is  strewed  with  broken  fragments, 
which  the  peasants  are  collecting 
and  laying  in  heaps.  The  simalion 
■  of  Meg-dlopolis  is  very  magnificent. 
It  is  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  rich,, 
fertile,  and  adorned  with  wood. 
Mountains  of  beautiful  forms  ap- 
pear on  every  side,  and  to  the 
S.  W.  is  Mount  Lycxua,  celebrated 
in  the  fables  of  the  poets  as  sacred 
to  Jupiter: 

"  '  Oct.  16.  We  left  Leondari 
for  Caritena.  The  road  lies  the 
whole  way  along  the  plain  in  which 
Megalopolis  is  situated.  The  plain 
is  rich  and  woody,  watered  by  the 
,  Alpheus,  along  the  banks  of  which 
we  rode  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  bed  oi  it  is  broad,  and  shaded 
with  plane  trees.  Hiere  was  great 
magnificence  in  the  landscape  during 
the  wholfc  of  our  ride,  and  we  paused 


through  some  beautifbl  pastoral 
scenes,  enlivened  and  adorned  with 
the  figures  of  peasants;  carrying 
crooks  in  their  hands,  and  driving 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 
In  four  hours  we  reached  Caritena, 
crossing  the  river  (I  think  Alpheus) 
which  here  rolls  over  a  rocky  bed, 
by  a  bridge  of  five  arches.  Caritena 
is  romantically  situated  on  the  sides 
of  two  rocky  hills,  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress.  The  scenery  round  it  is 
wild  and  mountainous. 

"  •  Ort.  18.  From  Caritena  we 
proceeded  to  Andruzzena.  distant 
^\fi  hours  ride.  The  views  during 
the  first  'part  of  the  way  was  un* 
commonly  grand  and  picturesque. 
We  passed  through  deep  and  nar* 
row  glens  surrounded  with  high 
hioun tains,  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  wood.  y\t  the  bot- 
tom, over  a  rocky  bed,  flows  a  river, 
beneiith  the  shade  of  wide-spread- 
ing plane  trees.  We  ascended  and 
descended  steep  paths,  rugged  and 
dangerous.  The  glen  afterwards 
expanded,  and  we  had  extensive 
views  of  mountains  receding  behind 
mquptains  to  a  great  distance.  I1ie 
situation  of  Andruzz<*na,  which 
stretches  up  the  side  of  a  hill  adorn  - 
ed  with  trees  and  vineyards,  i% 
striking.  On  our  arrival  we  pro- 
cured a  guide  to  conduct  us  to  the 
ruins  calif  d  thr  SriyAa/,  or  columiw, 
supposed  to  be  the  ttmple  ot  Apollo 
Epiriireus  at  Phyga)e;i.  Our  path 
passed  along  glens  fillrd  with  luxu- 
riai»t  oaks,  and  the  hills,  which  rose 
around  us  on  every  sidr,  were  rich- 
ly ornamented  with  wood  :  magni- 
ficent mountains  appeared  in  the 
distance,  and  the  scents  dnring  the 
whole  ridr  presented  an  uncommon 
profusion  of  the  grand  and  beauti- 
ful."   As  we  approached  the  temple 

we 
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Xfc  rode  Up  a  very  narrow  craggy 
path  embrowned  by  trees,  apparent- 
ly the  course  of  a  winter  torrent, 
llie  temple  is'  most  romantically  . 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hil)> 
which    descnds    abruptly    into    a 
woody  valley.     Beyond  the  valley 
rises  a  bold  chain  of  mountains  ; 
their  summits  are  bare,  and  the  sides  . 
partially  clothed  with 'wood.     Be- 
yond these  another  range  of  high 
mountains  appears  in  the  distance 
heaped  together  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion.    The  temple  itself  seated 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is  a  most 
picturesque  object.  ^  Thirly-four  co- 
lumns remain  standing.     They  are 
of  the  Doric  ord^r,  and  fluted  ;  of  a 
dark -grey   stone,   which    is   much 
worn  and  stained  by  the  effects  of 
the  weather.     The  whole  area  of 
•  the  temple  and  the  parts  adjacent 
arc    covered    with    looscf    broken 
V stones  and  pillars.     A  more  retired 
si>ot,  and  one  more  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  devotion   and  meditation 
cannot  be  imagined.     No  sign  of  a 
huraai\  habitation  or  of  human  la- 
bour appears  to  b^eak.the  solitude 
which  reigns  around.     We  viewed  , 
this  delightful  scene  und^r  very  fa- 
vourable circumstances.     The  sun 
was   nearly  setting   in  a  clear  and 
transparent  sky,  and  darted  his  level 
streams  of  light  upon  the  tops  of 
the  trees  and  against  the  shafts  of 
•  the  coiumiis. 

"  '  The  tract  of  country  through 
which  we  passed  from  Andraz- 
eena  to  the  columns  is  part  of  the 
district  of  ancient  Parrhasia,  the 
fdbled  birth-place  of  Jupiter.  Jt 
was  the  scene  also  of  Diana*8  hunt- 
ing ;  there  was  the  river  Celadon ^ 
and  the  hill  of  Ceryneus. 

** '  Oct.  19.  We  left  Andruzzena. 
The  first  part  of  tlie  road  presented 
nothing  remarkable^  winding  among 
mountains  of  moderate  height.    In 


about  three  hours  descending  the 
side  of  a  woody  hill  we  had  a  very 
beautiful  view  of  a  6ne  valley,  com- 
pletely filled  with  shrubs  of  arbotos 
and  myrtle,  and  with  fir,  Spanish 
chesnut^  and  plane  trees.  The 
woods  in  many  places  extended  up 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  nearly 
to  the  summit.  The  end  of  the 
valley  was  dosed  up  with  grrat  ma- 
jesty by  a  single  mountain,  whose 
sides,  bare,  rugged,  and  precipitous, 
formed  a  fine  cx)ntra8t  to  the  rich- 
ness and  luxuriance  of  the  vale  be- 
low. In  about  five  hours  and  a  half 
we  ascended  a  very  steep  road  up 
the  side  of  a  hill,  and  frpm  the 
summit  had  a  magnificent  prospect, 
reaching  dver  the  country  of  andeot 
£lis.  It, was  a  view  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  give  any  conception,  ex- 
-cept  by  a  drawing.  It  was  very 
extensive,  consisting  of  large  ral- 
lies, well-wooded  lines  of  tiills  tra- 
versing a  vast  tract  of  country  in 
different  directions,  and  beyond  these 
a  long  range  of  lofty  moon  tains 
terminating  in  numberless  peaks. 
Our  road  lead  us  through  clo^e 
copses  of  myrtle  and  arbutus,  inter- 
spersed with  fir  and  plane  trees. 
The  arbutus  presented  a  most  beau- 
tiful appearance,  with  its  leaves  of 
vivid  green,  dnd  its  branches  laden 
with  the  fruit  now  ripe,  and  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  This  kind  of 
scenery  continued  for  two  houn, 
when  we  stopped  at  the  small 
Turkish  village  of  Mandrusa  for  the 
night  '—Journal. 

^*  Pindar  characterises  Arcadia 
by  its  hills,  and  many-winding 
vallies : 

'*  He  also  alludes  to  its  being 
a  pastoral  coantryi  abounding  in 
flocks: 

On 
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[From  the  Same] 


^'  Tip  HE  pules  of  the  Romaic 
^  language  are  by  no  means 
fixed,  aiid  in  consequence,  the  mo- 
dern author*  of  Greece  vary  much 
in  the  terms  of  expression  which 
tliey  use  in  their  writings.  The 
Italian  construction  of  sentences  is 
closely  imitated  in  their  prose 
works,  and  the  ancient  method  of 
inversion,  which  gave  such  beauty 
and  harmony  to  the  Qreek  lan- 
guage, is  laid  aside.  Words j  how- 
ever, not  found  in  the  Romaic  lexi- 
<X)n,  arc  frequently  borrowed  by  the 
best  writers  from  the  ancient  Greek, 
when  their  affinity  to  the  modern 
I^anguage  is  such  as  to  make  them 
easily  intelligible  to  the  generality 
of  readers. 

*'  '  There  are  three  different  lan-r 
^uages  in  use  through  Greece. 
.  *'  *  I.  The  ancient  Greek  'EXAi;- 
^iWf,  in  which  the  service  of  the 
church  is  written.  It  is  used  solely 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  letters 
,of  the  patriarchs  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  their  proclamations 
and  excommunications  are  written 
in  this  language,  corrupted,  how- 
ever, by  the  introduction  of  a  few 
modern  expressions. 
.  *'  '  II.  The  M<go-/3af/3a(>o;  or 
.^ATrXo-EAAijyixij,  a  language  pos- 
sessing not  the  purity  of  the  an- 
xjjent,  nor  the  corruption  of  the  mo- 
dern Greek.  The  authors  of  the 
jByzautine>  History  wrote'  in  this 
■  idiom.  Ttiis  work  ends  in  1462, 
cine  rears  after  the  taking  of  Con- 
Ktantwoplc^ 

1814, 


'^  III.  The  PtujxoUxij,  called  also 
Ilfjij  or  AirXo-rpa*x«xij,  which  is  at 
present  in  general  use  in  writing 
and  conversation. 

'* '  It  is  only  within  these  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  that  the  Grecika 
have  begun  to  pay  attention  to  their 
ancient  language.  The  tyranny  of 
the  Turks  having  about  that  time 
become  more  oppressive,  compelled 
great  numbers  to  take  refuge  in  Ger- 
many, Venice,  Hungary,.  &c. '  Thia 
intercourse  with  the  natives  of  those 
countries  naturally  enlarged  their 
ideas,  and  led  them  to  cultivate 
learning.  Few  of  them  return,  and 
the  most  learned  of  the  modern 
Greeks  are  to  be  sought  for  out  of 
their  own  country. 

***  *With  regard  to  the  present 
style  of  poetry,  and  race  of  poets  : 
it  is  impossible  for  a  person  accus- 
tomed to  the  harmoayof  the  ancient 
Greek  verse  to  endure  the  produc- 
tions, of  the  Romaic  bards.  The  • 
accent  being  almost  always  laid  on 
a  different  syllable  from  what  an 
Englishman  has  been  used  to,  has  a 
most  disagreeable  effect;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  all  the  modehi 
Greek  poetry  is  written  in  rhyme, 
in  verse  of  different  metre,  so.  that 
instead  of  the  beautiful  harmony 
and  regular  cadence  of  the  ancient 
Greek  verse,  we  have  in  the  modern , 
compoiitions  the  jingle  of  an  Eng- 
lish ballad.  I  have  talked  with  some 
Greeks,  of  learning  and  informatioti, 
on  theirmethod  of  reading,  and  have 
enileavoured  to  persuade  t^em  that 
P  it 
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.  it  must  be  wrong,  for  this  reasod, 
that  it  makes  no  distinction .  in 
fhytbm  between  prose  and  poetry, 
A  page  of  Deoaostbeoei  and  of  Ho- 
mer, according  to  their  pronuncia- 
tion»  conveys  the  same  effect  to  the 
ear.  The  rules  of  ancient  metre  are 
totally  repugnant  to  the  system  of 
•bceou,  ao4  cbe*Greek«  understand 
iiolliiag  of  tiM  kiw«  by  «^feHoti  tiie 
.verses  of  tbeir  «Ad  noetc  are  ccn- 
•tructed  $  so  that  "wben  they  read 
'tH  Hexacneter  verse  they  malcf  as 
«iHRiy  Mie  qvantjcies  as  there  are 
feeC.  As  may  be  expected,  they 
«rtt  iMt  wilUiig  to  give  up  tbek 
«ielhod  of  reading ,  and  laagh  at  tfte 
idea  of  an  Englisbnnan  coming  to 
«each  the  Atfaenims  Greek.  Tbe 
«nty  Doint  chat  I  oould  bring  them 
to  allow  was,  that  it  was  ceitainly  a 
defect  iiy  their  manner  of  proooDcia- 
iion,  not  «o  make  a  sufBc&ent  dia- 
tinctioo  between  tbe  rliythm  d 
prose  and  poetry. 

"  '*  I  ahall  make  an  extract  from' 
the  preface  to  a  translation  of  Bon- 
tcndte*s  Plurality  of  Worlds,  by 
%6$piKSL^,  an  Adienian  at  present 
teskSent  in  Baris,  and  iormerly 
Dragoman  to  the  Turkish  arabdRsa- 
4or  at  that  court.  It  contains  some 
Information  respecting  the  decay  of 
the  Gh^eek  language,  and  its  present 
«tate  :  It  is  also  exceeding^ly  curious, 
«8  shewing  the  feelings  of  a  Greek 
of  tiic  present  day  at  tbe  view  of 
tie  degradation  of  hiscoontry  ;  an^, 
lastly,  it  deserves  notice  as  exhibit- 
lOg  a  lamentable  proof  bow  much 
the  ancient  simplicity  of  style  has 
degenerated. 

*«  '  Unhappy  Grei-ce,  that  roost 
Cpvoured  climate,  the  habitation  of 
tbe  tits,  and  tbe  soil  of  erudition, 
Asom  the  time  that  slie  began  to  &I1 
#rom  ter  former  gloryaud  splendour, 
Ibif  saw  her  own  ruin  in  the  Jate  of 


other  nations,  or  rather  in  tbe  ana* 
voidable  connection  of  different  cir- 
cumstances i  and  by  degress  lost  her 
glomus  iiJbfirty,  her  arts,  herman^ 
ners,  her  writings,  and  with  them 
her  anclem  nobleness  of  language. 
The  successive  inroads  and  subjec- 
tions which  she  endured  from  dif- 
^sreot  nations,  from  tbe  Macedo- 
vlumt,  the  Romans,  and  tbe  Goths, 
brought  upon  ker  (accordtog  to  f  Ki^ 
certai  0  la  w  of  our  nature  by  wUcii  the 
slave  inmates  the  master)  a  savage- 
ness  of  manners,  a  baitnrity  ijf  cus- 
toms, and  a  debasement  of  language. 
These  nations,  and  particularly  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  prof  t  1^  the 
subjugation  of  Greece,  iK>t  oniei^y 
ibr  poUitical  purposes,  as  far  as  re* 
garded  the  mere  ci^ptiire  of  bar 
townsj  but  alK)  in  a  moral  point  of  t 
view,  by  the  possession  of  her 
science  and  knowledge,  made  thetn- 
sehres  masters,  as  much  a  possible, 
of  the  language,  the  manners,  arts, 
Cnstoms,  erudition,  and  laws  of  the 
unhappy  Greeks,  her  captives.  This 
was  the  way  in  whtcfi  the  conquer- 
ed vanquished  their  conqueron,  m 
species  of  triumph  preaenred  only 
amongst  civSKsed  nations,  exce|A 
indeed  in  the  la«t  subjugation  of 
Greece  9  a  triumph  indeed  cob- 
solrhg  tothevanqi^ed,  if  anjcoiw 
solatioo  can  be  found  for  the  sla- 
very which  now  oppresses  a  noble na- 
tk)n.  The  Grebian  language,  trans- 
ported from  Greece  to  Rome,  and 
in  a  manner  joined  with  its  nds- 
tresl  the  iiatin,  in  part  chan^ied  its 
construction,  according  as  thefanqr 
and  disposition  of  its  masters  acHrpt* 
ed  it  to  the  expression  of  theh' 
ideas  -,  adding  a  multitude  of  terms, 
and  varying  the  phrases,  ertfaer  (or 
the  explication  of  some  poHticd  cus- 
.tom,  ^H"  o(  some  new  RomM  dis- 
covery. Thus  was  prodiMetf  that 
monstrous 
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mqnsfrous  completion,  <lie  half- 
baf  bsrous  langu^e. ,  This,  in  dif- 
ferent places,  was  differeotly  Bpoken 
and  wr'rtten,  und  mixed  a  good  deal 
with  the  language  of  the  Venetians, 
who  were  spread  over  the  islands  of 
the  Agean  sea,  and  established  even 
in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  power, 
iv^hich  had  been  transferred  into 
Greece,  and  afterwards  divided. 
These  Venetians,  arrivi;ig  at  that 
time,  conferred,  necessari^,  as  con- 
querors, their  manners,  ideas,  terms, 
and  expressions,  in  consequence 
of  this,  the  Greek  tongue  was  divid- 
ed into  as  many  provincial  idioms  as 
there  were  towns  and  provinces,  of 
Wbieli  atiy  one  mav  be  ssttsiied  who 
tends  the  Byzantlrie  Histoiy,  the 
%vork  of  a  number  of  authors.  Who 
were  nati^^es  of  various  cities. 

•*  '  In  this  manner  the  Greek  lan- 
guage beitig  mutilated  and  changed, 
lis  was  also  its  sovereign,  the  Roman 
power,  there  succeeded  the  most 
•hamr ful  captivity,  the  most  griev- 
ous scourge  of  Heaven,  the  inevitable 
ef!ect  of  the  inconstancy  of  Roman 
power,  which  advancing  with  a  two- 
edged  sword^  and  eistablishing  itsdo- 
Itiinion  with  chains  and  fetters, 
slew  and  subjugated  the  navies, 
burirt  the  liisiraries,  aiKl  lastly, 
overturned  from  its  foundation  the 
wholt  empire,  and  forcibly  debased 
that  noble  race  of  the  Romans.  Our 
t^nhappy  nation  then  lost,  together 
with  iis  ancient  splendour  and  dig- 
nity, its  revered  freedom,  and  its 
kifowlcdge,  its  arts,  manners,  and 
writings.  All  disappeared,  all  vanish- 
ed ;  and  as'  a  worthless  slave  has 
01)  ly  oftc  care  how  he  may  best 
satisfy  the  wish  of  his  master,  and 
thus  lighten  the  burthen  of  his 
ohams,  so  from  that  time  Greece 
bade  farewell  to  her  lofty  specnla- 
ttons,  her  noble  studies,  her  (rax  dis- 


GtMsions  and  eserdaei,  and  consi* 
dered  it  her  only  happiness  to  be 
bound  with  a  chain  of  gold  or 
stiver^  and  to  bear  the  ligbteat  feU 
ters  possible,  whilst  her  thoughts 
were  enthralled  in  servitude. 

*\  *  Alas  !  for  such  a  destiny. 
Where  are  now  the  Grecian  gym* 
nasia  ?  wliere  the  learned  acade-^ 
mies  ?  where  her  seminarirs  of 
iostniction?  where  her  teachers? 
wti^re,  in  short,  is  the  Greciao  lan« 
guage  ?  AH  roust  obey  the  will  aoA 
pleasure  of  the  conquerors*  Other 
names,  another  way  of  life,  other 
customs,  other  garments  and  faabU 
tationa,  other  ideas  must  be  adopt* 
ed,  and  all  must  be  expreaaed  vsoA 
named  in  the  language  of  the  con- 
querors. From  this  sprung  that 
monstrous  compound,  the  Romase 
language,  composed,  Uke  adog-ken^ 
nel,  of  different  foreign  words  and 
phrases,  unknown  to  the  Greekji^ 
and  of  which  we  cannot  itiaike  use, 
because  the  generality  of  readers  do 
not  understand  them,  and  all  are  dis- 
gusted at  a  jargon  to  which  tbejr 
have  not  been  accustomed. 

'' '  With  such  a  corrupt  language,' 
which  is  hardly  sufficient  to  explain 
the  most  trite ideils,  bow  can  anyone 
translate  books  of  science,  express 
noble  conceptions,  or  explain  the 
principles  of  systenos,  political  doc- 
trines, or  moral  theories  ?  A  chaos 
overwhelms  him  on  all  sides;  a 
vacuum  receives  him  at  every 
thought,  and  every  pefiod  is  to  hitn 
a  new  labour  and  difficulty.'    »     ^ 

"  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
defend  his  own  style  of  writing, 
and  replies  to  the  supposed  argil- 
ments  of  those  who  wish  him  to 
write  in  the  common  terras  and 
language  of  the  vulgar.  He  after- 
wards proceeds  thu^  : 

*•  '  But  I  would  ask,  which  man- 
P  a  nei 
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ner  of  writing  an  author  raustie- 
kctoot  of  the  various  methods 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople UBe ;  since  not  on'7  every 
part  and  division  of  that  city  has  a 
different  method  of  expression,  but 
even  the  most  celebrated  of  our  na- 
tion vary  in  their  language  and  con*- 
versation.  One  inclines  to  the  an- 
cient Greek  style,  another  to  that  of 
the  Turks,  another  consults  entirely 
his  own  fancy.  Besides  these  va- 
rieties^ there  is  a  great  and  irrecon-  . 
cilable  difference  between  the  con- 
versation of  the  men  and  women, 
and  still  more  between  that  of  one 
female  and  another.  What  style, 
then,  of  composition  must  the  un- 
happy author  choose,  since  in  which-i- 
^vw  way  he  writes,  he  will  have 
rcritics  and  revilers. 


*'  '  3ut  must  we  then  despair 
that  this  language,  changed  from  its 
original  purity,  can  never  be  again 
.restored  to  beauty  ?  Can  we  never 
Jiope.to  have  one  common  style,  in 
which  all,  equally  labouring,  may 
advance  with  <equal  success  to  be- 
joefit  tt)eir  country,  and  compose  ac- 
. cording  to  fixed  rules  and  general 
prhiciples  ?  Certainly  not — Even 
.the'  style  which  we  now  use  is 
somewhat  polished,  thanks  to  the 
vblessed  Nicholas  Vaivoda  Keratza, 
.who  in  the  Romaic  language,  de- 
ficient as  it  is  (but  by  him  brought 
.back  as  much  as  possible  to  its  pa- 
rent the  Greek),  wrote  easily,  trans- 
. slated  skilfully,  and  explained  ele- 
gantly every  subject.  This  style  is 
adopted  by  all  the  modern  chiefs 
and  princes  of  our  nation,  and,  in 
imitation  of  them,  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  Archontes,  who  in 
t&is  idiom  compose  tl^e  chief  part  of 
tlieir  correspondepce.'. 


"  Thus  far  Codricas* 
.  •''  The  state  of  public  instnicdon 
is  considerably  improved  within  the 
last  half  century.  Fortheencoutage- 
ment  of  ancient  literature,  a  school 
was  established  about  forty  years 
ago  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  to  which 
scholars  are  sent  from  difi^renf  parts 
of  Greece.  Their  number,  on  an 
average,  is  about  one  hundred.  It  was 
established  by  some  Greeks  of  Con- 
stantinople, called  Tava^aSegj  from 
the  trade  they  exercised  as  pelisse- 
makers.)  \  They  pay  the  master 
about  1000  piastres  (£50)  per  an- 
num. The  scholars  maintain  thea^- 
selves,  but  pay  nothing  to  the  roas- 
ter. They  remain  five  years.  Their 
course  of  study  is  the  grammar  of 
the  ancient  Greek,  the  Fables  of 
JEj^P,  the  Dialogues  of  Locian, 
Xenophon^  Thucydides,  and  after- 
wards the  poets,.  They  are  ex« 
ercised  in  the  writing  of  ancient 
Greek,  and  two  or  three  limes  a 
week  the  master  gives  a  portion  of 
some  Romaic  author,  to  be  turn- 
ed by  his  scholars  into  that  lan- 
guage. 

^'  There  are  also  two  public  schools 
in  the  isle  of  Scio,  kept  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  town  of  Scio,  to  >^hjch 
scholars  are  sent  from  all  parts  of 
Greece. 

'*  In  Constantinople  there  are  two 
large  schools  established  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Princes  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia  maintain  -twelve 
scholars  in  each.  The  Patriarch  of' 
Constantinople  pays  the  salaries  ot 
the  masters,  about  3000  piastxes 
per  annum  (£150.)  One  of  these 
schools  is  appropriated  tathe  teach- 
ing of  the  ancient  Greek,  and  the 
other  to  the  sciences,  logic.  ph3rsics, 
and  mathematics.  1  here  are  twenty- 
four  scholars  in  each  school  main- 
tained and  instructed  at  ihe  public 
expense  i 
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expense;  t^e  reat  are  instructecf, 
but  not  maintained, 

^*  There  are  some  loannina  mer- 
chants^ by  nameZwariaa,  brothers, 
settled  at  Leghorn,  who  give  great 
cDcoaragement  to  Romaic  litera- 
ture, priming  books  at  their  own 
expense,  and  distributing  them 
graBs. 

"  At  Athens  there  are  two  pub- 
.  lie  schools  fdr  the  ancient  Greek. 
One  was  founded  by  Giovanni  Deka, 
an  Athenian,  who  has  left  a  fnnd  in 
the  bank  of  Venice  for  the  payment 
of  the  master,  aqd  the  support  of 
twelve  scholars.  This  payment  has 
however  been  stopped  since  the  oc- 
cupation of  Venice  by  the  French. 
At  present  it  is  maintained  by  the 
Convent  rwy  rafia^ywv,  i.  e.  of  the 
Angels  Michael  andGabriel.  This 
convent,  instead  of  paying  a  tax  as 
it  formerly  did  to  the  , city, .  now 
suppons  the  master  and  twelve 
scholars.  The  master  has  six  hun- 
dred piastres  per  annum,  and  for 
every  scholar  six  killows  of  grain 
and  his  caratch. 

''  The  other  school  in  Athens 
had  its  pension  also  from  Venice, 
which  was  left  by  an  Athenian^ 


named  Ta^ovrlli,  At  present  it  is 
supported'  by  the  city,  and  350 
piastres  per  annum,  are  given  to 
the  master.  Each  school  has  a  li- 
brary. The  one  which  J  saw  did 
tiot  contain  above  one  hundred 
volumes,  chiefly  editions  of  the  old 
classics. 

'*  Every  village  has  it  papas  (or 
priest.)  He  teaches  three  or  four 
scholars  to  read  and  write  Romaic : 
Instruction  however  is  very  sparing- 
ly diffused  amongst  the  lower  or- 
ders. In  a  village  of  two  hundred 
houses,  twenty  persons  cannot  per- 
haps be  found  who  know  how  to 
read  and  write.  Those  who  do,  are 
proud  of  their  proficiency,  and  wear 
in  their  girdle  a  brass  ink-stand  to 
shew  their  accomplishment.  The 
papas  are  a  most  ignorant  race, 
taken  from  the  lower  orders.  The 
service  of  the  church  Is  written  in 
ancient  Greek,  and  hardly  any  un« 
derstand  what  they  read.  Not  one 
in  ten  is  able  to  explain  the  service. 
They  work  in  the  fields  like  common 
labourers ;  and  I  have  seen  a  papas 
engaged^  with  other  workmen^  in 
tiling  a  house." 
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rom  Mr.  Skioldebrand*s  Picturesque  Journey  to  the 
Nortb   Cape.] 


'*nnHE  ancient  history  of  Lap- 
.  X  ^8"^  is  involved  in  the  most 
impenetrable  obscurity.  As  we  can- 
not believe  that,  like  their  rein-deer, 
they  are^aborigines  of  the  country. 


out  of  which  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  long  exist,  but  must 
search  elscwheie  for  their  origin, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  they  are 
descended    froni    ihe  Samoyedes. 

IwUl 


hy>i] 
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I  will  not,  however,  advance,  as  a 
proof,  the   similarity  between  the 

word  Sebmelatz,  by  which  the 
IpraplaDclers  deoomipate  thenwelveg, 

nod  that  of  Samoyedej  this  latter, 

which  is  derived  from  the  Russ,  is 
not  adopted  bj  the  .people  whom 
it  designates ;  it  nearly  expresses 
tiie  term  anthropophagi,  and  has 
probably  been  applied  to  these  bar- 
barians by  some  n>istake  of  travel- 
li9rs,  who,  having  seen  them  eat 
the  relo-decr,  have  thought  they 
fed  on  human  flesh.  Decifled  phy- 
si^l  similarity,  a  con^srmity  of 
matuiers,  sufficiently  strong,  con- 
sidering the  different  degrees  of 
^vilization  which  the  two  jiations 
bave  attaioedj  are  the'  grounds  o^ 
Wf  opinioa,  which  is  also  that  of 
liamstts.  . 

*^  A  knowledge  of  both  Ian- 
fuagosis  neobssaiy  to  enable  one 
to  enter  upon  an'  examinaticm  of 
their  sffinltie^.  Mr.  Porthan  no- 
tices the  resemblance  between  tlie 
Xahpponic  language  and  those  of 
iho  nations  adjacent  to  the  Sa- 
tnoyedes,  irom  which  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  Laplander  iftid 
fi^moyede  are  the  same.  Travel- 
lers describe  the  Sampyede  as  of 
p  Stature  below,  the  middle  size ; 
the  body  fjrm  and  nervous ;  the 
ftructure  large  and  stjnare ,  the 
visage  flat;  the  eyes  blaclf,  with 
the  opening  straight  and  long ;  the 
t)ones  of  the  npper  jaw  very  strong 
and  high ;  the  motith  wide,  and 
the  lips  thin  ;  the  ears  large,  6at, 
and  extended )  the  hair  blkck  -,  tlie 
pomple^ion  of  a  brownish  yellow ; 
the  legs  short,  but  thin  ;  the  feet 

'  very  small.   All  which  features  suit 
ite  Laplanders. 

,  *'  lije  CDStoms  in  comnwn  be- 
tween thejtwo  nations  are,>^a  wan- 
d^ripg  t\t^i  reinrdecr  frod;  arti- 


eksof  dst^i  form  of  babitatioBi 
the  beds;  the  practtoe  of  piif)» 
chasing  then*  wive»  from  the  pa^ 
Fpnts,  and  .placing  ne^r  the  dead 
tbour  bows,  arrows,  and  wbatevar 
was  dear  to  them}  tbe.es^cesttve 
fondness  for  spirituous  liqtu)rs  and 
tobacco  ^  an  extreme  indolenctt, 
interrupted  by  great  exertion,  to 
which  they  are  soimeumes  impel* 
led  by  tbor  mode  of  life  and  the 
sovcrity  of  the  climate. 

^'  In  genera),  I  think  that  In- 
quiries as  to  the  resemblanoe  of 
^i>gtiages  may  throw  much  light 
on  history,  and  prove  as  well  ibe 
affinities  as  tl^e  antient  connectioH 
between  people  now  ffa  apart,  and 
mutually  ignorant  gf  each  othe«*«^- 
But^  when  the  origin  of  nations  n 
the  question,  if  this  ^oonfiKmiiy 
alone  is  to  be  foutxl  «>n  one  ode, 
and  on  the  other  pliysical  relations, 
as  the  same  cbaracterisric  features, 
the  san)e  form,  |:c.  I  think  one 
cannot    mistake  in  preferring  the 

.  conclusions  deduced  from  the  latter^ 
as  tlie  more  probable.    The  dul- 

'  dren  of  a  negip  aiKl  negressi  bom 
in  a  nortl>em  latitude,  wilt  be  al* 
ways  negroes  i  tet  may  be  unao- 
quaiuted  with  their  mother's  lan- 
guage, and  speak  that  only  of  the 
country  where  they  were  brought 
up;  The  Jews  of  alt  coarttrfcs 
have  peculiar  features,  which 
distinguish  them  from  other 
people,  &c< 

"  It  is  sufficient  then  to  com- 
pare the  Laplander  with  his  neigh-  . 
booVt  th9  Ftn  or  the  Swede,  to  be 
s^fs^d  that  they  are  not  of  the 
same  race  j  ah  bough  two- thirds  of 
the  Lapponio  tongue  appertain  to 
the  languages  of  those  two  na- 
tions i  whose  respective  estraoUoos 
are  nevertheless  dlstiuct 
'^  It  19  6U|;poscd  that  Mr.  Bln« 
picabach^ 
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<n6fAii€iVy  whofs  DOW  engaged  hi 
iiNikmg  a  €iollect)on  at  skulk  A^m 
att  the  DBtiofts  in  the  worlds  will  be 
eMbled  toexplahi  many  docibts  as 
to  tbe  pbjskal  rektion3  of  these 

DStiofM. 

''  The.  traiditiODs  of  the  Fins, 
and  tfie  few  which  the  Lflplandem 
retain^  conlirna  the  opinion^  that 
th^  latter  have  formerly  possessed 
Finland,  and  haye  been  expeKed 
bj  the  present  occupiers.  Thus  their 
domains  have  receded  from  the 
sboreM  of  the  Gulf  of  Boihma,  bc- 
yocid  the  polar  circle,  and  are 
.  etcff  way  contracted  by  the  co- 
lom9ts>  who'  sctltle  to  their  eoun- 
tries. 

"  In  an  antient  history,  called 
Fondin  Noregur,  treating  of  the 
fatrirly  of  Fomiotcr,  (who  reigned 
before  Odin  in  the  north,  and  as  it 
seems  m  Finland,)  it  is  said  that 
Nora,  the  son  of  Thor,  hating 
made  an  expedition  to  seek  his 
sister  Crpa,  or  Gojo,  who  was  pri* 
vate/ly  carried  off  at  a  sacrifice, 
.  made  the  tour  of  the  GtxU  of  Both- 
nia, and  met  with  ft  great  number . 
of  r^planders,  who  were  inclmed 
to  oppose  his  passage,  but  were 
cfitiqQered  ai>d  dispersed.  This  ap- 
pear»  to  be  the  first  notice  taken 
of  the  Laplanders  5  bttt  the  author 
of  diis  hisftory  or  fabfe  is  unknown, 
as  also  the  ^  period  in  which  he 
wrote. 

t*  The  words  Lapp,  Laplander ; 
and  Lappmark,  Lapland;  are  not 
pfimitrfe  words.  The  Icelander 
Starleson,  who  has  furtrtshed  us 
with  the  most  valuable  remains' of 
the  ancient  history  of  the  north,  is 
positively  ignorant  of  them.  This 
proves,  according  to  Mr.  Porthan, 
that  tbe  Func^in  Nor«gur  is  poste- 
rior to  his  time.— -Saxon,  the  gram- 
msrion^  p  tbe  first  nuthor  who 


us^  those  names;  he  wrote  aboiil: . 
th^  year  1 1 90,  that  is«  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  years  after  Storfeson.  . 
Before  Saxon,  these  people  were 
called  Fhina,  Fins*  or  Skridfionrnv 
from  the  word  Slridda,  which  de- 
scribes their  mode  of  skating  on 
the  surface  of  the  ice  or  show. 
Independent  of  the  arguments  t 
faifve  adduced,  this  seems  to  prore 
that  the  Lapfanders  are  desceadied 
from  the  Fins,  and  Ibe  rather^  at 
the  Norwegians  stfll  call  the  Kor* 
wegian  Laplanders  by  that  naixie> 
Tfie  derivation  of  the  word  Lapp 
is  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  pcaopRf 
which  it  designates,  and  who  cea«' 
sider  rt  as  a  degradation.  If  it 
comes  from  tbe  language  of  the 
country,  where  it  signifies  an  ex^ 
ile,  why  should  all  nations,  except 
that  to  whom  it  is  a]yfrwi,  ad<^ 
it?^  Yet,  this  la  the  opinion  of 
mahy  writers.  La^i,  in  Finni^^ 
signifies  ^oally  Laplander  and  Sor« 
cerer  5  but,  k  is  uncertain  whether 
the  name  of  the  art  is  derived  fronar. 
that  of  the  f  eople  or  vice  versi. 
What  i«  certaiD  is,,  that  no  natioft 
was  formerly  so  famous  aa  Ae 
Laplanders  for  the  practice  of  that 
art,  which  has  been  destroyed  bf 
the  progress  of  science,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  that  have 
been  made,  from  time  to  time^  tor 
revive  it.  Lapp,  in  Swedish,  sig-  • 
ziifies  rag;  from  which  some  infet^ 
that  the  Laplanders,  wasting  sab-  ^ 
sistefnce  in  their  own  cbantty;  wad 
going  in  crowds  to  beg  amongst 
tl)eiF^  neighbooru,  were  so  called^ 
on  account  of  their  tattered  dress, 

^'  These  are  the  otdy  conjecture^ 
which  appeared  to  me  to  deserve 
attentiori,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  draw  any  certain  con- 
dusioo  from  them. 

«*  AceordlDg  to  StntleBOD,  and 
after 
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aQcr  him  Peter  Claadi,  the  Lap- 
landers, Finnar,  in  the  time  of 
^rik  Segersal  the  Victorious,  and 
Darald  Harfager  with  the  fine  hair, 
and  before  that  time,  were  inde- 
pcmdeot  of  their  neighbours,  and 
vcre  governed  by  kings  of  their 
own  nation.  He  who  then  reign- 
ed, and  the  only  king  whose  name 
is.  known,  was  cailcd  Mottle.  A 
young  maid,  called  Gunilde,  was 
tent  by  ber  father,  Odzor  Huide, 
to  this  prince,  to  instruct  him  in 
magic/    . 

'  "  The  first  king.of  Sweden  who 
attempted  to  conquer  the  Lapland- 
ers waa  Magnus  Ladulas.  A  wan- 
dering people,  dispersed  through 
an  immense  country,  uncultivated, 
and  difficult  of  access,  were  not 
easily  to  be  conquered  by  force  of 
arms.  Magnus,  that  he  might  not 
expose  his  army  to  perish  in  the 
deserts,  abandon^  the  enterprise 
to  the  Birkarles,  the  inhabitants 
of  an  extensive  district,  which 
comprises  a  part  of  that  which 
is  now  called  Westrobothnia.  They 
undertook  to  subjugate  the  Lap-  / 
landers,,  on  condition  of  remaining 
n^asters  of  their  country,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  slight  tribute  of  skins, 
by  way  of  homage  to  the  crown« 
At  tlie  commencement  of  the  en- 
terpicise,  one  of  them  placed  him- 
self in  ambush,  near  a  road,  on 
which  a  party  of  Laplanders  had 
to  travel  from  Birkarla.  Concealed 
in  the  snow,  with  which  he  had 
been  covered  by  his  wife,  he  saw 
them  pass  in  the  night,  and  recog- 
nized fifteen  of  the  most  distin- . 
guished  of  the  nation.  Without 
loss  of  time,  he  got  before  Ihcm 
))/  taking  a  shorter  cttt,  and,  as 
tjjey  travelled,  he  singly,  by  sur- 
prise, slew  thenri  all>  except  the 
)|istjt  whoj  perceiving  at,,  a  distance 


the  dead  bodies  of  bis  oompaoioiMi 
stretched  on  the  snow,  put  himself 
m  a  posture  of  defence.  He  de- 
fended himself  a  k>ng  time,  and 
the  Birkalese.  would  have  failed  in 
the  attempt,  but  for  the  assistance 
of  his  wife.  After  this  blow,  the 
Laplanders  having  lost  their  cbieisa 
were  all  massacred,  or  reduced  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  Birkarlese, 
who  exercised  the  most  despotic 
power  oveir  them,  a  power  which 
they  most  cruelly  abused  during 
three  centuries,  until  the  reign  oi 
Gustavus  Vasa. — ^Thls  hero,  living 
delivered  his  country,  re-establish- 
ed order,  and  entirely  abolished  t^ 
pression.  The  unfortunate  Lap- 
landers having  preferred  their  com- 
plaints to  him  3  he  deemed  them 
just,  and  caused  the  chief  of  the 
Birkarlese,  (ienric  Larsson,  to  be 
unprisoned  at  Tornea,  and  con- 
demned him  to  pay  large  damages. 
Since  that  time,  the  '  Laplanders 
have  paid  their  tributes  directly  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  and  obtained 
entire  freedom  of  commerce.  In 
the  place  of  the  Birkarlese,  who 
had  divided  amongst  themselves  the 
di^erent  districts  of  Lapland,  where 
they  assumed  the  title  of  Kings, 
Gustavus  established  bailiffs,  Lapp- 
fogdar,  Konunga  Olmai,  that  is. 
men  for  the  king  to  attend  in  his 
name  to  the  receipt  of  the  taxes  as 
well  as  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  Charles  IX.  the  son  of 
Gustaivus  L  established  that  divisioa 
of  Lapland  .which  now  subsists, 
and  increased  the  number  of  civil 
officers. 

"  From  the  moment  that  Lap- 
land came  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Swedes,  repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  to  convert  them  td  the 
Christian  faith.  About  the  year 
lioo^  £ricj|0f  Pomerania.  ordered 
he 
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the  chapter  of  Upsal  to  appoint, 
tbeni  priests  ;  and  some  ceremonies 
of  the  caiholic  religion  *roay  even 
still  be  observed  amongst  th^m. 
But  their  wandering  life  long  ren- 
den^d  thesn  endravours  useless, 
and  paganism  was  the  predo- 
minant religion  until  the  reign  of 
Gustavus  I. 

"  The  gods  worshipped  by  the 
Laplanders  were  the  following : 
Thiermes,  who  is  the  same  with 
the  Tbor  of  the  antient  Swedes  and 
the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  was  the 
god  of  thunder,  and  presided  over, 
the  health,  life,  and  death,  of  mor- 
tals ;  the  rainbow  served  him  as  a 
bow, -and  with  bis  arrows  he  exter- 
minated the  demoqs  that  ^re  ob- 
noxious to  the  human  race.  It 
seems  that  the  notion  which  the 
Laplanders  h^d  of  this  god  united 
the  principles  of  good  and  evil. 
The  history  of  his  birth  is  remark- 
able. A  young  girl,  they  say,  sit- 
ting at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  suddenly 
saw  a  man,  who  desired  her  to  fill 
I^er  pelisse  (Lappmudd)  with  some 
wood  intended  for  the  melting  of 
pitch.  She  did  so ;;  bnt,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  wood  kindled  of  itself, 
and  that  the  man  had*  horns,  she 
was  frightened  and  fied.  It  was  in 
vain,  and  she  brought  forth  a  son, 
who  wept  incessantly,  and  was 
never  at  rest.  God  took  this  child, 
carried  him  into  heaven,  and  asked 
if  he  would  take  the  part  of  his 
father  or  his  mother  ?  The  child 
declared  himself  for  the  mother, 
and  said  that  he  would  persecute 
his  father  and  all  his  race.  From 
this  tin^e  h&  ranges  through  the 
air,  and  burls  the  thunder  that 
cleaves  the  rocks  and  burns  the 
treea  where  demons  are  concealed. 
This  being,  as  the  son  of  the  devil 
aAd  the  nurseling;  of  God^  i8>  by 


tortus,  good  and  wicked ;  some- 
times  he  strikes  the  sacred  places, 
and  overturns  the  idols.  The  fablQ 
proves  that  the  Laplanders  haye  a 
notion  of  a  being  superior  to  all 
gods.  Every  family  erected  to 
Thiermes  an  altar,  in  ^he  shape  of 
a  table,  which  was  placed  at  some' 
distance  blliind  the  hut,  and  adorn- 
ed with  branches  of  birch  and  fir. 
The  path  which  Irads  to  the  altar, 
was  scattered  with  leaves  and 
branches;  and  the  image  placed 
on  the  altar  was  the  stem  of  a 
birch-tree,  of  the  roots  of  which 
was  formed  an  almost  shapeless 
head,  but  having  some  traits  of  the 
human  visage. 

*'  Stor-Junkare,  the  second  of 
these  gods,  presided  over  the  chase 
and  fishery  5  from  which  we  may 
presume  the  Laplanders  were  not 
neglectful  of  his  worship.  He  was 
sometimes  visible  under  the  figure 
of  a  man  with  the  feet  of  a  bird> 
but  otherwise  of  a  majestic  shape, 
clad  in  black,  and  bearing  a  fowl- 
ing-piece.^ These  apparitions  nover 
failed  to  be  lucky  in  hunting  or 
fishing;  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  the  god  himself  shot 
the  birds  on  the  wing,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  miracle.  The  name 
Sjtor-Junkare  is  derived  from  the 
Norwegian  Tongur.  The  govern- 
ors of  provinces  were  formerly 
Junkare,  and  Stor  signifies  great  $ 
thus  the  name  me^ns  great  go- 
vernor, or  vicar  of  God.  The  in- 
habitants of  Lapland  Tomea  and 
Lapland  Kemi,  who  had  less  com- 
munication with  Norway>  called 
this  god  Seita,  and  gave  him  the 
same  attributes.  In  general,  the 
Laplanders  represent  him  by  rude 
stones,  or,  at  the  best,  by  stones 
clumsily  cut  into  a  human  shape. 
Each  family  bad  its  Stor-Junkare, 

or 
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or  1(0  Seiti^  wb6  vnA  placed  ov  fft« 
top  of  a  moomsfiti,  or  a  rock^  atid 
fotnef imes  on  tbe  bank  of  a  lake 
or  a  river.  The  boandanea  of  (he 
iarritory  comeerated  (o  this  god 
itere  accumtdy  marked^  and  no 
nmrriageable  woaaan  <^rfft  ap« 
-proadi  them,  for  they-  bcljeved 
that  death  or  tbe  greafeat  mis- 
fortunes  would  be  the  reatslt  of  such 
a  iscrilegt?. 

**  At  the  place  ^where  the  rircr 
of  Tornea  issties  from  tbe  lake  of 
that  name^  and  forms  a  hirge  cata- 
ract called  Darra,  there  is  an  isle, 
dkfBctJt  of  access  fmrn  the  rapidi- 
tj  of  the  Mraters  that  surroimd  it. 
In  tbis  place  Rcgnard  found  five' 
idols  of  stonr^  nf  which  roeofton  is 
made  by  Scbeuems.  One,  of*  the 
height  of  a  very  tail  man,  Was  the 
godSeirai  the  others,  of  less  size, 
\rere  his  wife,  his  son  or  his 
daughter,  and  his  domestics.  Reg- 
nard,  fti  defiance  of  the  impreca- 
tions of  tbe  Laplanders,  carried  off 
the  latter,  but  Seita  was  too  heaty. 
Atl  tbese  images  bad  nearly  the 
btrman  form,  with  a  sort  of  hat 
upon  tbe  head.  Otherwise,  they 
were  notbing  but  rude  and  shape- 
less stones. 

'*The  thirdLapland  deity,  which 
they  have  in  common  with  tnost 
idolaters,  was  Baive,  or  the  stm. 
Next  to  tbe  idea  of  an  immaterial 
God,  nothing  can  be  more  sublime 
than  that  of  this  luminary  vivify* 
\u^  nature  by  bis  bene^ficent  heat. 
Tbe  Laplanders  experience  its  most 
striking eflects  when  tbe  sun,  after 
8  long  absence,  returns  to  visit 
their  atmosphere,  and  seems  to  de- 
light in  retarding  bis  own  progress, 
to  hasten  that  of  vegetation.— 
They  call  him  the  mother  of  all 
living  beings  5  and  bis  worship  is 
ncsrJy  simjlarto  that  of  Thiermcs, 


**  The  sacrifices  priBcTpalty  eofiw 
sint  of  the  booea  and  homsef  reh^ 
deer,  Wonien  were  never  admit-^ 
ted  io  them,  lite  men-,  ofi  ap^> 
proacbitig  the  soered  pTace,  bcgatf- 
bf  uncovering  tbe  head,  and  bow* 
ing  often  and  ptofomidly;  then 
they  prostrated  tbemselves,  and*ad« 
vanc^d^  creeping  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  towards  the  feet  of  (he  % 
idol,  where  they  left  their  oderinga. 
Great' care  was  t^en,  on  these  oc- 
casions, to  drive  awa/  the  dogar.  If 
unibrtonately  one  of  these  aoiikials 
shocrld  taxTj  off  the  kut  portkm  of 
the  bones  of  the  victim,  he  would 
pay  ifit  it  with  his  Kfe,  and  the 
corresponding  bone  tA  the  dog 
would  be  presented  to  the  idol  in 
lieu  of  that  which  he  had  atoleii. 
Tbese  sacrifices  were  observed  at 
particular  periods  of  the  year ;  imd 
others  ;weie  celebrated  in  conaeo 
quence  di  vows"  made  in ~ distress, 
or  to  stop  the  course  of  particofur 
maladies  amongst  men  or  rein-deer. 
Oft  those  occasions,  goats,  sheep, 
cats,  or  ax:ks,  which  were  boagnt 
in  Norway,  \^eie  immolated. 

^  Hogstrom  rehces,  that  a  Ijtr^ 
lander,  whose  rein-deer  had  been 
attacked  by  Sn  epidennc  disorder, 
having  made  many  sacrifices  to  his 
wooden  idol  without  stlccess,  ap- 
pointed him  a  certain  day  mh^ 
which  be  wished  to  be  heant,  and 
threatened,  that,  if  he.  was  not,  he 
would  throw  hhn  into  the  fire  as 
an  impostor.  The  d^  being  ODme» 
without  any  cessation  of  tbe  disor- 
der, tbe  Lapiaoder  niade  a  great 
fire  round  the  idoU  and  pot  it  hf, 
9f auy  of  his  coufitrymrn,  iofbrmed 
tii  tbis  sacrilege,  collected  together 
to  expiate  the  crime,  by  kifling  the 
Laplander*  and  borming  hnm,  h) 
honour  of  tbe  idol;  but  he  lakf 
iti0  C9se  befbre  Uiem  with  so  mucir 
ploi^aepce, 
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doQucDce,  that  they  agreed  with  ^ 
kiffi  that  the   idol    was  good  fag 
Dotiiing,  and  that  be  bad  treated  il 
aa  it  deserved. 

<'  fieside^  these  deities^  the  lap- ' 
landers  worship  other  inferior  gods^ 
as  the  Kuowa  manno«  to  whom 
they  offered  hay,  and  invited  him 
to  eat,  by  making  a  noise  against 
their  sledges,  or  ackias :  the  Jfau- 
loherra,  or  gods  of  Christtnas,  whom 
tlipy  propitiated  by  presenting 
rhem  with  little  boats,  about  two 
feet  long,  stained  with  blood,  and 
marked  with  crosses  :  (these  offer- 
ings were  generally  placed  upon 
the  branches  of  the  loftiest  firs,  a 
little  before  the  feast  of  Christmas, 
when  ihey  t»^ually  kill  the  rein- 
deer:) the  Ruotta,  a  formidable 
being  to  the  women,  whom  they 
conciliate  by  little  bags  made  of 
tbe  birch-tree  bark,  filled  with 
small  pieces  of  each  of  the  dainties 
on  which  they  regale  on  Christmas 
eve  and  Christmas  day,  such  as 
milk,  cheese,  fish  ;  but  never  flesh. 

"  Thomas  von  Westen,  a  Da- 
nish niissioilary,  says  that  the  Lap- 
landers worship  tbe  Supreme  Being 
under  the  demomination  of  Sara- 
gads,  or  the  creator.  Hogstrom,  a 
missionary,  and  the  curate  of  Gel- 
livare,  in  Swedish  Lapland,  made 
inquiry  upon  the  subject ;  but  he 
never  found  a  Laplander  who  knew 
fvcn  the  name.  The  notion  of 
angels,  and  their  appearances,  of 
which  the  Laplanders  say  so  much, 
is  probably  a  consequence  of  the 
attempts  made  at  present  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  into  Lnpland. 

"  Such  was  the  antient  religion 
of  the  Laplanders  :  and  yet,  in  the 
time  of  Hogstrom,  that  is  from 
1743  to  1751,  a  great  part  of  the 
ni^tion  secretly  worshipped  idols, 
ihodgb   publicly     professing   tfie 


Chnstiao  religion;  yet  pe^nirtf} 
It  BOW  almoat  etiliftiy  e9adicatie4» 
though  more  by  pefsuasioA  Cbaa 
force.  The  whole  of  Lapkaqd  it  <^* 
tided  into  parishot  ef  coE^enieot 
tize,  in  each  of  which  are  prietl* 
and  churehet.  Guatafviis  Addphot,* 
ID  tbe  year  1619,  insttlated  % 
school  at  PkeH,  which  he  after^. 
wards  removed  near  to  the  church 
of  Lycksele,  in  Lapland  Umea.  At 
present;,  there  are  six  schools  dis- 
tributed in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, 

*'  The  art  of  magic  is  almost 
wholly  lost  in  Lapland/ and  several 
priests  who  liave  grown  old  in  the 
country  assured  me  that  not  one  of 
those  drums  which  were  formerly 
the  instruments  of  witchcraft  is 
now  to  be  found.  I  shall  briefly 
describe  them,  Itnd  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  used..  The  magic 
drums,  called  Quobdas,  or  Kannus, 
were  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  , 
growing  on  particular  spots,'  and 
the  fibres  of  which,  beginning  from 
the  roots,  forced  a  spiral  line  from 
right  to  lefl,  corresponding  with 
the  sun's  course.  I'hc  upper  part 
of  tbe  trunk  was  hollowed  out  in 
nearly  an  oval  form,  and  covered 
with  a  skin,  on  which  was  deli- 
neated, with  the  bark  of  the  alder, 
which  yields  a  reddish  colour,  a 
Variety  of  figures,  as  rein-deer, 
birds,  foxes,  bears,  wolves,  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  and  many  other 
objects.  The  sorcerer,  chaunting 
magic  songs,  threw  some  brass 
rings  upon  the  skin  of  the  drumj 
which  be  struck  with  a  hammer 
made  of  rein-deer*s  horns,  and 
then  predicted  good  or  ill  from  the 
figures  on  which  the  rings  fell: 
sometimes  seized  with  sudden 
swoons,  these  magicians  saw  the 
past^  the  present  and  the  future. 
,  Tbn 


[  i^S]  Oh  the  Ongin  and  Mythology  of  the  Laplanders. 

The  principle  of  all  superstition  h,  Lapland   magicians. — But    I   fear 

that,  to  see  clearlj  the  eyes  must  that  I  have  too  long  detained  the 

be  closed^  and^  to  think  justly,  the  reader^s  attention   to  objects,  the 

reason  must  be  enslaved.   This  no-  sole  use  of  which  is  to  evince  the 

tion    of   a    state  of    supernatural  great  weakness  of  the  human  mind; 

swooning   is   very  antient.     It   is  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  neces* 

mentioned  in  the  £dda  that  Odin  sary  to  go  amongst  savages  to  prov* 

was  subject  to  it,  and  that  he  hnd  it. 
then  the  same  revelations  as  the 
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Journal    during    an    Abrial    Voyage   from  Hackney  to  East 
TuoRPB^«£ssEXy  August  2,  1811.     By  Henky  BbaUfoy^  Esq. 

[From  Dr.  Thomson's  Annais  op  Philosophy.] 


**  A  S  the  balloon  ascended  I  was 
XJl  totally  unconscious  of  the 
motion  ;  it  appeared  as  if  Ibe  bal- 
loon was  the  only  point  stationary^ 
and  that  the  earth  and  the  people 
were  suddenly  sinkjng  away.  The 
rapidity  wiih  which  it  ascended 
was  such  that  iJ  prevented  every 
sensation  of  giddiness,  the  whole 
country  app<iaring  in  the  course  of 
a  few  seconds  as  one  prodigious 
map.  ^  The  almost  instantaneous 
transition  from  the  shouts  of  the 
spectators,  and  f%n  the  absolute 
tumult  in  which  we  had  been  en- 
gaged, to  the  death-like  stillness 
that  reigned  in  the  upper  regions^ 
only  broken  at  iniervals  by  the  re- 
port of  a  cannon  at  Wahhamstow, 
filled  the  mind  with  indescribiible 
sensations.  It  appeared  difficult  ta 
persuade  the  mi^id  that  it  was  a 
reality;  and  the  mixed  sensations 
.of  delight  and  astonishirx^nt  com- 
pletely deprived  me  of  the  power 
of  expressing,  my  wonder  at  the 
scene  beneath  the  eye.  It  seemed 
a  dn-am,  and  hardly  possible  to,  be 
9  reality. 


"  A  few  moments,  however, 
were  all  that  I  allowed  myself  to 
feast  on  the  delightful  scene ;  for 
the  confusion  that  had  taken  place 
around  the  car  had  compelled  those 
that  had  taken  charge  ot  the  instru- 
ments to  use  very  great  exertions 
to  convey  them  to  us  in  the  car. 
They  were  accordingly  lying  in  a 
distressing  state  of  confusion  at  the 
bottom  of  the  car  J  though,  on  ex- 
amination, fortunately  without  hav- 
ing suffered  the  smallest  injury.  As 
soon  therefore  as  the  usual  cere-  " 
mony  of  waving  the  farewell  flag 
could  be  disposed  with,  I  tbrpw 
off  my  hat,  and  proceeded  to  ar- 
rang.e  and  suspend  the  insfrnmfnts. 
To  effect  this  it  was  necessary  to 
have  both  hands  at  liberty.  I  was 
desirous  of  disposing  of  the  flag  I 
held  in  my  hand,  and  accordingly 
thrust  the  staff  through  the  back  of 
the  car ;  but  as  I  was  obliged  to 
stand  upon  the  seat  to  fix  the  ba- 
rometer sufficiently  high,  the  flag 
^fell  from  its. situation,  aiid  was  af- 
terwards picked  up  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  of 

ascent^ 
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ascent,  though  neither  of  us  missed 
it  until  some  considerable  time  af- 
ter the  accident.  The  Instruments 
being  fixed  in  their  respective  situ- 
ations^ the  next  care  was  to  regu- 
late the  gauge  of  the  barometer ; 
jjfl  which  fertral  oocuftationc  coK- 
•umed  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the 
voyage. 

^'  After  having  made  the  first  set 
bf  obsen^ations,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  viewing  at  leisure  the  pros- 
pect from  the  balloon.  The  first 
mid  most  strifcmg  objcfct  was  tlie 
Thames,  wbieti  was  seen  meander- 
sng  in  endless  gigantic  sinuosities 
,  through  the  long  line  of  country 
down  as  far  as  the  Nore.  Ttie 
ships,  and  even  boats,  were  distin- 
{^siiabie  on  Lis  ipirror-like  surface 
with  astonishing  mlDuusnfiss ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  bad  the  ascent 
been  made  with  reference  to  that 
particular  object,  the  number  of 
shipping  afloat  in  the  river  and  wet 
docks  might  have  been  most  accu- 
rately .counted. 

"  The  sun  shone  full  upon  the 
rivjer,  and  presented  at  once  the 
grandest  and  most  delightful  edght 
imaginable.  It  would  be  fruitless 
to  attempt  the  descriptiou  of  the 
scene,  thougli  in  candour  it  must 
Jbe  acknowl»iged  that  it  agreed  pre- 
cisely with  the  idea  that  I  had  pre- 
conceived, and  differed  in  no  re- 
spect whatever  from  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  situation  ;  ex* 
cept  that  it  was  infinitely  more  ex- 
tended in  its  range  j  the  eye  eov 
bcaced  a  larger  field  within  its 
scope ;  and  then  that  listless  sensa- 
tion of  delight  which  is  derived  from 
the  nature  of  the  voyage  itself.  In 
shorty  as  has  been  already  stated^ 
the  gratification  arising  firoca  the 
situation  is  altogether  indescribable, 
but  to  such  as  hare  experienced  it 


themselves.  Tliough  moving  with 
such  wonderful  velocity,  the  tra- 
vellers are  themselves  totally  on- 
scions  of  any  motion  'whatever. 
They  feel  themselves  floating  in  a 
most  ddigluful  aeriform  fluid,  and 
soQiKyng  to  convey  a  roost  exquisite 
idea  of  unlimited  elasticity.  The 
extreme  elasticity,  indeed,  was  found 
on  this  occasion  to  be  materially 
against  the  accuracy  required  in 
.  ail  barometrical  observations.  The 
slightest  motion  on  the  part  of  ei- 
ther of  us  causing  a  vibTstioo  of 
the  quicksilver.  In  tiie  ltik»,  of  an 
inch,  a  half,  and  two  inches,  which 
required  to  bo  steadied  with  the 
hand  to  briiig  it  to  any  thing  like  a 
stationary  point.  Fmding  this  tq  be 
the.  case,  I  noticed  each  time  the 
two  extreme  divisions  of  vibration, 
and  took  the  mean  as  the  sum  to 
be  placed  in  the  Ixironaueter  columa. 
In  no  one  instance  was  the  barome- 
ter stationar}';  for  even  when  we 
were  both  of  us  perfectly  still,  the 
barometer  ebbed  and  flowed  with 
great  rapidity,  though  not  to  surb 
an  extent  as  in  the  case  already 
mentioned.  ^ 

^'  In  looking  over  the  country, 
it  gav^e  the  idea  of  an  immense  mapt 
executed  with  iQicommon  neatness ; 
the  fields  preseniing  a  much  livelier 
and  brighter  gr.een  than  the  trees. 
The  colours  of  objects  were  not  in 
the  least  changed  or  aflccted  in  any 
instance  that  came  under  ob^erva* 
tion.  In  passing  over  £pping  Fo- 
rest, I  was  partiailarJy  struck  with 
its  appearance;  it  seemed  tocoo- 
sist  of  a  vast  number  of  c1um|M  of 
something  of  a  very  dark  gran, 
certainly  conveying  an  accurate  idea 
of  wha^  it  r^ly  wds-^a  forest; 
but  so  much  fore^shortened  as  to 
preclude  any  idea  of  comparative 
elevatwn.    It  occurred  to  me  At  the 

very 
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tety  moment  tif  my  noticing  h, 
that  although  Capl^ain  Snowdon  had 
been  n»ich  joked  for  having  de- 
scribed Epping  Forest  as  looking 
ijke  4  gooseberry  l|u«b>  Um  error 
really  existed  by  no  means  in  the 
poiot  of  fact,  but  ia  the  unfortiinate 
selection  of  words  in  which  he  bad 
chotep  to  express  himself  5  for  had 
be  said  that  £ppifig  Forest  looked 
exactly  like  a  large  plantation  of 
gooseberry  trees  of  a  gigantic  si^e 
and  width,  he  would  have  conveyed 
a  v^y  accurajte  idea  of  the  fact.  I 
particnlarly  noticed  that  the  forest 
fMresenbed  to  the  eye  a  tract  of  dark 
gr<^D  detached  patches  ;  w^ere  the 
turf  (as  I  supposed)  was  visible, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  cdgipg  of 
varied  extent  of  courses  of  a  greea 
of  9  much  brighter  colour.  Ail 
objects^  of  whale ver  kind,  ceas&d 
to  give  any  idea  of  comparative 
hefghi^  unless  when  seen  at  a  con- 
sidierable  angle,  before  the  balloon  • 
became  in  a  vertical  situation.  I 
44>serv«d  that  white  objects,  as 
Chigwell  and  Ongar  Church,  Wap- 
itead  House,  and  the  T^wn  Hail  at 
Chelmsford,  conveyed  a  much  bet- 
ter idea  of  our  eltvation  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  than  any  other 
objects  i  observed.  The  small  rill 
of  water'  that  runs  through  the 
mdn  street  of  Chelmsford  4iparkled 
with  peculiar  brilliancy ;  nmch 
snore  so  indeed  than  either  (he 
Thames  cr  any  ocber  water  that 
eaugbt  the  eye  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage.  Such  of  the  roads  as  took 
the  attention  seemed  ali  of  one 
aniform  colour/  and  that  an  orange- 


y-eiiow  5  and,  at  the  e^ivation  at 
which  the  balloon  was  at  the  time, 
conveyed  the  idea  of  line  gravel 
walks.  In  one  instance,  in  which 
ft  floek  «f  ab«ep  wcm  passing  in 
a  direction  from  London>  the  dust 
they  Idt  behind  them  was  very 
distinguishable,  and  this  at  ap  «}e# 
vation  of  nearly  3000  feet.  All 
sounds,  seem^  to  be  transmitted 
with  distinctness  to  us  aloft,  at  a 
distance  ia  which  we  could  not 
make  ourselves  heard  hy  those  un- 
der  na.  This  was  to  be  ^xpected^ 
as  there  eoutd  be  no  objects  near 
enough  to  the  balloon  to  assist  in 
refiectiug  the  sound ;  whereas  to 
those  beneath  ui  tliis  abjection  did 
not, apply  $  the  hills  and  hoUowis  idl  ' 
tending  to  influence  the  propagation 
of  siiund  on  the  earth.  It  did  not 
appear  that  any  change  in  the  stata 
of  the  atmosphere  affected  the  pro* 
pagation  of  sound.  This,  was  con- 
trmy  to  my  expectations.  jFor  some 
years  since,  when  Colonel  Beaufoy 
was  out  on  a  shooting  party  oti 
one  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  in 
company  with  the  late  Sir  Hari'y 
Miidmay,  they  were  enveloped  in 
a  very  dense  cloud  \  by  accident  Sir 
Harry's  fowling-piece  went  off,  aqd 
the  report  was  instantly  followed  by 
a  complete  roll,  like  that  of  thun- 
der. The  experiment  was  repeated 
again^and  again  with  similar  results. 
Col.  Beaufoy  waited  tbere  some  time, 
till  the  doud  bad  cleared  away,  and 
the  ordinary  cletrness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere was  restored.  He  again  tried 
the  effects  of  the  discbarge  of  his 
piece  ^  but  now,  no  foil  followed. 
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Remarks  mad^  at  the  different  Pe- 
.    riods  of  the  ahove  Observation. 

*'  Observation  i  made  at  Hackney 
Wick;  at  the  moment  the  balloon 
was  seen  rising  over  the  trees,  and 
as  the  data  from  which  the  experi- 
ments were  to  be  made  during  the 
voyage.  The  first  10  minutes  were 
occupied  in  fixing  the  instruments, 
and  regulating  the  gauge  of  the  ba- 
rometer. Mr.  Sadler  directed  me 
to  attend  solely  to  the  observations, 
and  that  he  would  himself  look  to 
the  management  of  the  balloon. 
A9<iisted  in  putting  to  rights  and 
coiling  away  rope,  grapnel,  &c.  &c. 
which  were  lying  in  a  confused 
heap  in  the  bottom  of  the  car. 
Stuck  ,the   flag-staff  through   the 


back  of  the  car,  and  threw  off 
hat. 

*'  Ohs,.  2. — ^Threw  oujt  twoba^ 
of  ballast,  and  soon  after  a  third. 
A  most  enchanting  view.  Mr* 
Sadler  pointed  out  some  iHgh  chalk 
cliffs,  whkh  he  said  were  the 
Nore. 

''  Ohs.  3.— The  balloon  had  a 
rotatory  motion*  which  tended  to 
confuse  any  very  distinct  idea  of 
situation.  This  motion  most  .pro- 
bably, caused  by  some  accidental 
twirl  in  the  confusion  in  which  the 
balloon  was  launched. 

'*  O^J.  4.— Sent  off  one  of  the 
pigeons,  marked  No.  7,  wbidi  the 
instant  it  was  at  liberty  flew  boldlf 
from  the  car  in  a  ciircle*  and  theii 
towards  the  earth  at  a  very  consi- 
derable 
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^t^ble  aiigle.  View  clear  and  dts- 
tibct. 

Ohs.  5. — Mr.  Sadler  uncorked  a 
bottle  of  Cbatnpdigne,  and  we  drank 
the  bealth  of  the  IVince  Regent, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Sir  Daniel 
'Williams,  followed  by  AlLPriends 
at  Hackney.  Did  not  perceive  any 
alteration  in  the  senses  of  taste  or 
amell,  either  in  the  wine,  or  in  some 
sandwiches.  On  removing  the  cork, 
the  fixed  air  escaped  from  the  bottle 
in  the  form  of  a  rather  denser  kiiid 
of  8moke>  and  the  wine  sparkled 
with  more  vivacity  than  I  had  re- 
marked on  uncorking  champaign 
dn  other  occasions.  It  appeared  that 
the  gas  escaped  with  greater  facility 
tinder  the  diminished  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  at  this  elevation. 

"0^5. 6.*-Observedthat  the  least 
tnotion  caused  by  its  occasioiled  an 
amazing  vibration  of  the  quicksilver 
in  the  barometrical  ttibci  sometimes 
considerably  more  than  an  inch. 
The  compass- needle  not  at  all  al- 
tered from  its  horizontal  posi- 
tion. 

"  Ohs  7.— Mr.  Sadler  tried  the 
effact  of  the  valve»  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  was  in  good  order.  The  gas 
tnade  its  escape  through  the  valve 
with  a  noise  prteisely  similar  to  that 
of  Weak  steam  rushing  through  the 
Valve  of  a  steam  boiler. 

"  Oh,  8.— The  balloon  was  now 
it)  the  midst  of  a  heavy  shower  of 
tain,  which  was  presently  changed 
into  a  violent  hall-storm.  The  sound 
produced  by  the  battering  6f  the 
hail  and  rain  against  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  balk)oni  contrasted  with 
the  general  stillness  that  otherwise 
reigned  arouiid  the  balloon,  Ivas 
'  Very  striking.  Threw  out  a  board 
which  bad  been  taken  up  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  table^  but  not 
vsed,  because  the  weight  of  the 


load  caused  the  abgle  fbrmrd  by  the 
ropes,  by  which  the  car  was  at- 
tached to  the  netting,  to  become 
more  acute,  and  we  were.  appre« 
hensive  that  the  edges  of  the  board 
would  cut  the  ropes.  Threw  out  the 
wicker  basket.  The  effect  of  the 
rain  and  hail  on  the  balloon  waft 
exhibited  in  a  copious  discharge  of 
fluid  through  the  neck  of  the  baU 
loon,  arising  probably  from  a  con* 
dension  of  the  warm  hydrogen  gas> 
by  the  constant  succession  of  cold 
fluid  pouring  in  torretits  on  the  up* 
per  surface  of  the  balloon.  This  fluid 
appeared  to  hai^  dissolved  a  portibfi 
of  the  varnish  j  for  wherever  it  fell 
on  the  clothes  or  hat  it  left  .a  per- 
manent staiix  of  a  virhitish-looking 
gummy  appearance.  At  this  time 
we  experienced  a  very  strong  cur- 
rent of  air  or  wind^  not  only  cold 
and  chilly  to  the  feelings,  but  appa- 
rently blowing  from  no  one  particu* 
lar  point  of  the  compass,  as  it  rush« 
ed  sometimes  firom  one,  at  another 
moment  from  a  directly  opposite  di- 
rection. This  current  of  air  caused 
the  balloon  to  acquire  a  rotatory 
vertical  motion,  wbidh  noade  the 
compass  traverse  as  nearly  as  I  could 
guess,  for  I  did  not  note  it  by  the 
watch,  once  in  about  ao  or  30  s&h 
conds.  ,  The  confusion  round  'the 
car  at  the  launching  was  here  pro^ 
doctive  of  inconvenience :  for  the 
car  did  not  hang  perfectly  parallel. 
I  was  at  the  lowest  end,  and  there- 
fore found  this  vertical  motion  ex- 
ceediilgly  inconvenient.  The  car  was 
lowest  on  my  right  hand ;  so  that 
it  was  not  pnly  lowest  towards  that 
end,  but  Vas  lop'sided  on  my  right. 
The  motion  of  the  balloon  was 
from  my  left  towards  my  right 
hand.  The  wind  ma<le  no  noise,, 
and  woiild  not  have  been  percepti- 
ble but  for  the  freshness  of  the  air 
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on  l!ie  face,  and  die  nogalar  Cootion 
of  Uje-balloon. 

•  "  .Ols,  9. — Mr.  Sadler  now  an- 
noaoced  to  ise  that  the  balloon  was 
patsing  through  the  clouds  $  and 
alinott  imiBedtately  after  the  clouds 
^jVeresoen  beheath^  preseuiing  the 
•ppearance  of  fleecy  masses.  On 
tbtewing  some  small  pieces  of  sil- 
rer  paper  over  the  side  of  the  car>  . 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  ap- 
paare4  to  be  precipitated  down- 
wards cooviaced  nt  that  the  balloon 
was  rapidly  ascending. .  The  rain 
still  CQDt'mued,  and  the  air  d^mp 
and  chilly  to  the  feelings.  We 
seemed  \o  be  stationary,  as  far  as 
progress  over  the  count^  went,  bat 
still  ascending  with  rapidity. 

"  Obs.  10.— At  this  time  placed 
a  pigeon.  No.  3,  on  the  edge  of  the 
car:  the  poor  animal  seemed  ex- 
oeaaively  alarmed,  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  car  and  looking  round. 
The  earth  was  concealed  from  the 
view  by  the  clouds  beneath.  After 
some  little  time  I  precipitated  the 
[Hgeon  gently  from  its  perch,  when 
it  fell  like  9  stone,  until  lost  in  the 
haze,  which  was  almost  in  an  in- 
stant As  long  as  it  remained  in 
sight  it  did  not  make  any  attempt 
to  assist  itself  with  its  wings.  The 
nin  still  came  down  heavily,  and 
the  fluid  continued  to  pour  down 
.  as  before  through  the  neck  of  the 
oalloon. 

■  O^s.  11.— Mr.  Sadler  inquired  of 
me  the  heat  by  the  thermometer, 
aiid  on  his  receiving  the  answer, 
directed  one  of  the  bottles^  to  be 
emptied  of  its  water,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cc^ecting  air:  Mr.  Sadler 
,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  be 
thooght  we  were  now  at  as  gi-eat  an 
.elevation  as  we  should  be  able  to 
accomptisb  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage.  At  this  elevation  I  could 
not  (uvest  myaelf  of  the  idea  that  I 


heard  sounds  as  of  persons  cheer* 
ing  from  the  earth,  though  it  was 
not  possible  that  it  coold  arise  from 
any  such  cause,  as  the  balloon  was 
still  above  the  doods>  and  we  could 
not  distinguish  any  thing  but  the 
dense  white  clouds,  whi<£  now  9p^ 
peared  precisely  like  a  thick  Octo- 
ber fog.  The  air  felt  damp  and 
chilly,  and  the  rain  still  continued, 
though  less  violently  than  before. 
The  breath  was  particularly  visible; 
and- from  the  circumstance  of  my 
having  been  without  a  hat  during 
the  whole  of  the^  excorsicm,  it  is 
mpst  probable  that  the  sounds  I 
fancied  I  heard  was  merely  a  rill- 
ing in  the  ears,,  the  effect  of  the 
damp.  Tried  the  experiment  re- 
peatedly of  looking  towards  the 
earth*  and  shouting,  as  loudly  as 
possible  to  ascerUin  whether  the 
sound  would  be  returned  by  echo 
or  reflection  from  below  $  bot  no 
such  effect  followed.  Got  into  a 
clear  atmosphere,  the  white  clouds 
remaining  as  before  beneath;  but 
on  looking  upwards,  there  was  a 
mature  of  blue  and  white  ckwds. 
though  with  a  great  preponderance 
of  blue,  just  as  is  usual  iq  a  mode* 
rately  clear  day  below. 

'•  Ohs.  1 2.— The  blue  sky  seemed 
to  be  of  a  dark  and  clearer  blue 
than  I  bad.  generally  seen.  Mr. 
Sadler  now  proposed  descending 
into  a  clearer  atmosphere,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  view  of  thcTartb, 
it  being  still  concealed  from  the 
view  by  the  dense  wbite  clouds  be- 
low. This  was  in  consequence  of 
our  noticing  that  22  minutes  before 
four  the  wind  had  reverted  Jo  tlie 
old  point,  and  Mr.  Sadlcr*s  experi- 
ence led  him  to  conclude  that  the 
balloon  could  not  be  now  far  dis- 
tant:' rom  the  sea  ;  judging  fh>ro 
the  rate  at  which  we  had  traversed 
over  the  country,  tfs  long  as  objects 
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mere  distingnishable.  Turned  off  a 
pigeon,  No.  4,  and  it  would  not 
leave  the  car,  but  continued  to  look 
about  as  if  frightened,  and  then 
turned  its  bead  -inward,  without 
attempting  to  escape.  When  pushed 
ofir  the  side  of  the  car,  it  fluttered, 
afld  used  the  most  violent  ezertious 
to  regain  the  car ;.  but  as  notwith** 
standing  all  its  exertions  it  conti- 
nued to  sink  i^pidl^  below  the  car^ 
it  at  lenglh  extended  its  wings, 
keeping  them  apparently  immova- 
ble, and  darted  towards  the  earlh, 
at  an  angle  considerably  inclined,^ 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  hawk  making 
bis  swoop.  It  was  very  remarkable 
that  almost  at  the  same  moment  a 
common  house  fly,  apparently  much 
benumbed,  and  scarcely  competent 
to  common  exertion,  crawled  from 
beneath  my  seat,  and  without  any 
difficulty  flew- with  facility  upwards, 
and  settled  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
aet  of  the  balloon,  a  good  deal 
above  our  heads.  It  appears  curious 
that  so  small  an.  insect,  and  that 
too  partly  incapacitated,  should  be 
able  to  fly  up  to  the  balloon  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  usual,  when  a 
far  more  powerful  animal  should 
iiave  sunk  from  the  car  almost  like 
fl  piece  of  wood  thrown  overboard. 
Mr.  Sadler  now  pulled  the  string  of 
the  valve ;  the  gas  rushed  out  with, 
soHiewbat  less  noise  and  violence 
than  before,  but  the  balloon  was 
evidently  rapidly  sinking :  it  was  a 
sinking  perfectly  sensible  to'  the 
fillings,  eveh  had  we  not  been  in- 
formed by  constant  reference  to  the 
barometer.  In  ascending,  there  is 
a  sensation  of  lifting,  or  more  pro* 
perly  of  pressure  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet  and  the  under  side  of  the  thighs; 
wb^eas.  In  sinking,  this  sensa*- 
tion  disappears.  On  opening  the 
'  valve  there  was  a  copious  discharge 
of  water  through  the   balloon,  as 


before ;  but  it  did  not  appear  of  so 
glutinous  a  nature  as  that  before 
spoken  of:  it  was  probably  merely 
the  rain  which  had  lodged  on  th9 
upper  side  of  the  valve. 
.  "  Obs.  13.— At  this  time  I  felt  a 
trifling  pressure  in  the  ear,  and  some 
little  dea/ness ;  but  this  most  pro- 
bably was  the  eflect  of  the  damp 
atmosphere,  and  being  without*  a 
bat ;  which  is-  by  the  bye  a  great 
inconvenience  in  such  situations,  00 
account  of  the  ropes. 

'^  As  soon  as  the  balloon  de- 
scended into  a  region  from  vdiich 
the  earth  was  perceptible,  Mr.  Sad-« 
ler*s  conjectures  proved  just ;  as  we  - 
saw,  apparently  at  no  great  distance 
from  us,  the  wide  expaqse  'of  the 
Northern  Ocean.  The  sensation  of 
deafness  did  not  go  off  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
even  notwithstanding  the  balloon 
had  greatly  decreased  in  point,  of 
elevation.  Until  this  trifling  deaf- 
ness, there  did  not  appear  to  be  tl\e 
smallest  diflerence  between  the  in- 
tensity of  sound  at  the  greatest  ele- 
vation, -  and  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  We  conversed  in  our  usual 
tone  of  voice,  and  any  casual  ope- 
ration, such  as  drawing  the  cork  of 
the  champaign,  &c«  was  heard 
just  as  usual.  If  any  thing,  this 
untver^l  stillness  invited  rather  a 
lower  tone  of  voice  than  ordi^ 
nary. 

"  Ols.  14.— Released  the  pigeon. 
No.  I,  and  plaqedi  it  on  the  edge 
of  -the  car,  which  like  the  former 
did  not  attempt  to  escape  till  pushed 
ofl^  from  tjie  car. 

"  CHjs,  i5..^Sent  off  the  pigeon. 
No.  6 :  saw  a  flock  of  sheep  very 
distinctly  in  the  turnpike-road,  gCK* 
ing  in  a  direction  from  London.  * 

*'  0bs.  16.— Sent  off  the  pigeon, 
No. 5  .;  Mr.  Sadler  now  announced 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  look 
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out  for  some  convenient  spot  at 
wliich  to  attempt  a  landing; ;  saw 
people  below  at  plough  ;  called  out 
to  them  I  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
be  within  hoaring^  as  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  aware  of  the  balloon. 

Ohs,  17. — Mr.  Saldcr  now  cau- 
tloued  me  that  the  instruments 
must  be  removed,  and  directed  that 
t6ey  should  be  taken  into  my  lap. 
He  told  me  likewise  to  be.prepared> 
on  his  giving  the  word,  to  heave 
oirerboard  every  thing  that  would 
iidrait  of  it,  with  a  view  of  break- 
hig  the  force  of  the  descent.  Mr. 
Skdlcr  and  myself  were  also  to 
place  Our  teet  against  the  comers  of 
t^e  opposite  seat>  and  then  raise 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  with 
our  hands  by  clinging  to  the  ropes^ 
taking  care  to  raise  our  hands  a^ 
high  as  possible  alcove  our  heads. 

•  *<  Ohs.  1 8.  -  Turned  offlhe  pigeon. 
No.  a  :  this  last  flew  a^ay  imme- 
diately,  but  afterwards  returned  to 
the  balloon,  and  flew  round  it  se- 
veral times,  but  without  attempting 
tor  settle  OB  the  car.  The  live  stock 
being  thus  reduced  down  to  one, 
tlie  bag  that  contained  it  was  tied 
to  one  of  the  cords  of  the  car,  and 
I  then  hastened  to  cut  away  the  li« 
gatures'by  which  the  different  in« 
stniments  were  secured.  In  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Sadler  was  lighten- 
ing the  balloon  of  part  of  a  bottle 
oT  champaign,  and  emptied  out 
the  remaioing  bottle  of  water. 

*  "  The  balloon  was  approaching 
itie  ground  fast,  when  Mr.  Soldier 
gave  the  order  to  lighten,  while  he 
lield  the  valve  wiih  both  h\\  .hands 
to  keep  it  open.  I  threw  overboard 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  bullast, 
and  some  two  or  three  other  useless 
articles. '  Mr.  Sodler,  when  lie  gave 
the  word  for  lightening  the  b;.\iloon, 
at  the  same  iftstant  let  go  the  ^^p-v 
ncl*  Th£  grapnel  continued  to  4mg 


for  a  few  hundred  yar^s,  and  I  bad 
just  time  enough  to  place  gnystlf  as 
directed  to  do,  with  the  instruments 
seaired  in  the  best  way  the  hurry 
of  the  moment  would  admit,  when 
the  car  bounded  from  the  ground^ 
and  after  passing  over  a  hrdge^  and 
dragging  a  few  feet  more,  it  by 
along  on  its  side.  We  continued 
flmi  in  our  situations,  without  at- 
tempting to  stir,  unjtil  ^oroe  persons, 
Who  were  working  close  by,  in  a 
field  over  which  the  baHoon  had 
passed  in  its  descent,  came  to  our 
assistance.  The  balloon  was  soon 
secured,  and  we  were  released  from 
the  possibility  of  any  farther  bump- 
ing. The  descent  was  considered  by 
Mr.  Sadler  as  being  particularly  fa- 
vourable; though,  to  speak  candid- 
ly, I  formed  a  very  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  uneasy  flit  ua  lion  of  a  de- 
scent, which  Mr.  Sadler,  af^er  his 
long  experience,  would  deein  dan- 
gerous ;  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  car  descended  through  the  last 
50  or  100  feet  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  extraordinary  sensation  occa- 
sioned by  the  first  bound,  which  is 
not  unlike  the  dislocating  shock  of 
a  galvanic  battery,  very  much  ex- 
ceeded my  pre-conceived  i<Jea  as  to- 
ti)e  natuir  of  a  descent.  The  bal- 
loon grounded  in  a  6ne  grass  mea- 
dow, in  the  parish  of  East  Thorpe, 
near  Colchester,  and  wa«;  secured  by 
the  assistance  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  farm,  Mr.  Thomas  Ely,  who 
was  *Jie  flrst  person  that  arrived  to 
lend  bis  friendly  aid,  and  to  whose 
house  we,  together  with  our  appa* 
ralus,  proceeded. 

"'  On  questioning  soraie  of  the 
country  people  who  lent  a  hand  in 
securing  the  balloon,  they. told  os 
that  they  had  heard  us  calling  and 
cheering  thtm  as  we  passed  over 
their  heads;  and  that  they  had 
veiy  distinctly  sren  the  water  that 
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^w  eiDptied  out  of  the  bottle^^ 
which  appears  bjr  the  joarixal  te 
have  been  about  iive  minuter  after 
four.  They  described  it  a<  appear- 
ing like  a  stream  of  smoke  orva* 
.  pour  issuing  from  the  car. 

''  Almost  as  soon  as  the  ballooa 
touched  the  ground,  a  maa  brought 
the  bottle  of  champaign  un- 
hurt>  which  had  been  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Sadler  at  an  elevation 
of  full  I  GOO  or  1500  feet.  The  man 
aaid  he  picked  it  up  in  a  ploughed 
field.  The  bottle  was  about  two- 
thirds  fuUj  aod  loosely  corked.  One 
o£  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances  that  I  observed  was,  that  the 
balloon,  whether  in  ascending  or 
descending,  provided  the  change  in 
elevation  was  effected  with  rapidity, 
invariably  formed  an  umbrella  oyer 
our  heads.  The  lower  part,  instead 
of  hanging  down,  as  might  have 
been  supposed  on  a  first  view  of 
the  matter,  was  raised  upwards,  and 
frrmcd  a  concave  circle  over  our 
heads  ;  the  convex  side  of  the  arch 
corresponding  with  that  of  the 
crown  of  the  balloon.  This;  oiv  re- 
flect ion, >  seems  to  have  been  caased 
ip  both  caae&  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  the  descent,  the 
weight  below  the  balloon  tended 
to  compress  the  air  against  the 
lower  side  of  the  bag,  and  thus  the 
parachute  was  formed  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  air,  because  it  could 
not  escape  with  sufficient  ease  by 
fiowing  over  the  edges.  In  the  as- 
cent, on  the  contrary,  it  is  probable 
that  as  the  upper  side  of  the  bal- 
lpen displaced  a  much  larger  portion 
of  air  than  the  lower  eittreraity,  in 
proportion  as  the  balloon  when  in 
the  air  assumes  nine  times  iu  ten  a 
pear  shape,  and  not  a  sphere,  unless 
at  very  considerable  elevations,  the 
air  which  has  been  so  displaced  by 
%\^t  upper  .part  of  the  balloon  i^ 


ascendtog,  rusliet  fhjm  all  direerienf 
to  h<fscoff  the  space  left  in  thja 
wnkeof  the  bag«  and  thenfiim  it 
seemiB  that  the  p^achule  thus  fenti^ 
ed  in  aae^ndici^  it  oiareljtheetfbd 
of  the  eddy  caused  bytbe  rapid  dis* 
placement  of  the  air.  ^ 

*'  l  paid  particular  attentlott  te 
this,  because  it  struck  roe  as  some^ 
thing  curious,  ^hich-I  had  not  beard 
mentioned  by  former  voysqgert^  and 
I  found  that,  in  cases  wherein  the 
balloon  was  nearly  staticnary  ia 
point  of  vertical  change  6f  pbsilioiif 
the  lower  side  of  the  balloon  hun|( 
down  just  as  would  be  the  ease  tm^ 
der  usual  cirtumstanoe^. 

*^  In  this  voyage  we  expenenced 
the  inconvenienoe  which  so  of^ea 
occurs  in  aerostatic  trips  in  insular 
situations ;  the  wind  being  general 
ly  in  such  a  situation,  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  London,  as  to 
carry  the  balloon  towards  the  sea^ 
and  not'  inland,  The. balloon  toe 
that  was  used  on  this  ocCasiotr  Wa^. 
only  35  feet  in  diameter,  and  had 
been  repeatedly  used,  and  appeared 
to  have  not  only  snfiered  in  the 
texture,  but  also  to  have  gained  . 
much  additional  weight,  from  re« 
peated  varoishings.     •' 

'*  That.it  was  not  at  all  calcu-* 
)ated'  for  the  purposes  of  e&peri* 
ment  seemed  sufficiently  proved  bjr 
the  exceedingly  unpleasant  smell  of 
hydrogen  gas  which  accompanied 
US  throisgbout  the  voyage,  ^d 
which  it  was  concluded  arose  froni 
its  escape  t  hroogh  the  little  cracka , 
and  orifices  in  the  silk  and  varnish* 
There  in  no  doubt  that  any  veyage 
undertaken  for  the  purpo^  of  makf 
Ing  experiments  should  be  in  a  bal«* 
bon  of  much  greater  power  than 
that  used  on  the  29th  of  August* 
The  utmost  elevatioo  attained  on 
this  day  was  very  little  more  thaa 
a  mile,  wbich  is  a  differeofip  of  2\^ 
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iiiode  not  capable  of  exhibiting:  any 
variation  from  general  laws  seffiKlent 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  incur  the 
expense,  of  a  journey.  Thatexpe- 
riineiits  should  be  m^de  correctly^ 
if  they  be '  imade  at  all^  no  one  will 
be  prepared  to  deny  5  and  therefore 
it  sbould  be  considered  as  a  point 
aettled^  that  not  le^  than  two  per- 
sona should  ascend  together.  The 
management  of  the  b^loon  is  quite 
aufii^nt  to  engage  the  attention  of 
one  person  1  and  if  any  thing  would 
tend  to  shake  one's  confidence  in 
the  extraordinary  reports  of  some 
serial  travellers^  it  would  be  the  very 
fact  of  their  having  been  alone,  and 
Iberefore,  it  is  iuKned,  not  by  any 
means  so  much  at  their  ease,  or  their 
undivided  attention  so  much  at 
Gontaand,  as  would  have  been  re- 


quisite to  read  6S,  for  example,  tfa^ 
barometrical  bdgbts  to  the  nicety 
they  have  pretended.  It  is  vnne^ 
cessary  to  point  out  the  particnlar 
points  ih  which  we  found  that  ourob-  ■ 
servatipns  differed  or  confirmed  tiie 
reports  of  others,  as  most  of  the  ex- 
cursions  undertaken  either  for 
amuseobenb  or  inforsaation  are 
pretty  generally  known.  It  does 
not  appear,  however^  that  theverti* 
cal  rotation  experienced  in  the 
course  of  this  voyage,  when  the 
balloon  encountered  the  storm.and 
current  of  air  has  been  mentioiied 
by  any  former  travellers,  with  the 
exception  of  Count.  Zambeocari* 
who  made  an  ascent  vrith  Admi^ 
Sir  Edward  Vernon,  at  London,  33d 
March,  1785;' 


£fSAY   ON  DSW»    AND   SbVER4L  ApPEARAKCES   CONNBCTBD   WITM  IT. 

By  Wm.  Chaklbs  Wells,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 


[From  the  Same.] 


**  'TXR*  Wells  was  induced,  in 
\J  consequence  of  a  rud^  ex* 
periment  made  in  1764^  to  think  it 
probable  that  the  formation  of  dew 
IS  attended  with  the  production  of 
eold.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Six  en- 
tertained the  same  opinion  ^  and 
Dr.  Wdls,  in  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing, met  with  many  facts  that  ap- 
p^red  to  confirm  it ;  but  he  made 
no  experiments  on  the  subject  till 
the  autumn  of  1811.  The  facts 
then  observed  indaced  him  to  begin 
a  series  of  observations- in  18i:^f 
these  were  prosecuted  in  1813,  and 
gradually  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  contained  in  this  publication, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  theory 
of  the  formation  of  dew— a  theory 


whichxapprars  to  me  both  satisftc- 
tory  and  complete. 

**  The  essay  is  divided  into  three 
parts.'  In  the  first  we  have  an 
account  of  the  phenomena  of  dew. 
It  appears  only  in  calm  and 
serene  nights.  In  cloudy  nights  the 
quantity  is  small,  and  the  same  ob- 
servation appUes  to  windy  nights; 
and  when  the  night  is  both  cloudy 
and  windy,  no  dew  whatever  is  de- 
posited. It  usually  begins  to  msike 
its  appearance  on  grass  towards  the 
decline  of  the  day,  when  the  son 
has  ceased  to  shfne  en  it;  but  it 
does  not  appear  in  any  consideFablo 
quantity  till  after  sun-se^.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  deposited  during  the 
whole  of  the  night  till  after  aoo* 

rise. 
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nae,  sapposing  no  change  in  the 
weather  to  have  taken  place.  There 

Js  aiually  a  greater  quantity  deposit- 
ed between  midDi|ht  and  sun*rise 

than  between  gun-set  and  midnight. 
Soppoeing   every    thing    else    the  * 
same,  the  deposition  of  dew  is  more 
abundant  the  more  the  atmosphere 
is  Iqaded  with  moisture. 

•*  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  di- 

'  minish  the  aspect  of  the  sky  to  any 
body  dimishes  at  the  same  time  the 

.quantity  of  dew  deposited  on   it. 
Tha$,  a  flat  board  wai ,  placed  in  a  - 

.  horizontal  position  four  feet  above ' 
a  grass  plat;  10  grains' of  wool 
placed  on  the  under  surface  of  it 
gained  only  four  grains  of  weighty 
while  the  same  quantity  placed  on 
the  upper  surface  gained  14  grains. 
In  another  trial  the  wool  on  the 
Under  side  gained  six  grains,  while 
that  on  the  upper  side  gained.  19 
grains.  In  another  trial  the  wool 
on  the  under  side  gained  two  grains, 
while  that  on  the  upper  side  g^inVd 
1 1 J  and  in  another  tjbe  wool  below 
gained  four  grains,  while  that  above 
gained  20.  This  difference  was:  not 
owing  to  the  moisture  falling  from 
above  in  a  form  similar  to  that  of 
rain,  otherwise  the  wool  on  the 
under <jBurface  would  have  acquired 
no  increase  of  weight.  Besides,  a 
quantity  of  wool  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  tall  stone- ware  cylinder, 
open  at  top,  acquired  just  as  little 
increase  of  weight  as  the  wool  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  board. 

<«  When  wool  is  laid  upon  a  large 
horizontal  body,  as  a  board,  it  ac<* 
quires  more  dew  than  when  sus- 
pended in  the  air  at  a  distance  from 
other  bodies.  Dew  is  not  deposited 
indiscriminately  upon  .all  bodies. 
More  is  deposited  00  grass  than 
upon  gravel  or  soil  Polished  metals 
have  but  little  deposited  on  them,  so 
that  ihey  are  often  found  dry  when 


other  bodies  in  their  iieighbdurbo4i4 
are  wet  with  dew.  Between  metidt 
themselves'  there  is  a  di^rence  in  ' 
thU  respect:  'Some  bdng  moft 
readily  wetted  with  dew  than 
others.  Platinum  is  one  of  *  the 
easiest.  Iron,  ste61,  zinc,  and  lead, 
are  more  easily  wetted  with  dew  than 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin.  Dew 
U  deposited  in  towns  as  well  ad  'fa 
the  coiuitry,  but  not  so  copiously, ow- 
ing to  a  variety  of  causes  which  msty 
be  easily  conceived.  Thus,  Dr. 
Wells  found  dew  deposited  in  Lon* 
don,  but  in  much  smaller  qoantlffy 
than  in  a  garden  in  Sdrry,  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  town. 

'*  If  we  examine  the  temper^lnre 
of  those  substances  on  which  dew  4a 
deposited  we  shall  find  them  colder 
than  the  air  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Thus,  grass  wet  with  dew  was 
found  7  >  8%  g\  ltf,.ll%  and  even 
12*  colder  than  the  air  four  feet 
above  it.  This  difference  of  tent- 
perature  begins  soon  after  the  heat 
of  the  day  has  declined:  but  this 
difference  only  holds  in  clear  and 
serene  weather.  In  cloudy  and 
windy  nights,  the  grass  was  not 
colder  than  the  air ;  sometimes  )t 
was  even  warmer;  but  on  suoK 
nights  no  dew  was  deposited.  If  the 
sky  become  cloudy  during  the  nighr, 
the  temperature  of  the  grass  rises. 
Thus,  on  such  a  night,  the  grass 
which  was  at  first  12*  colder  th^ 
the  air  became  only  2*  colder. 
During  a  fog  this  increase  of  tem* 
perature  sometimes  takes  place, 
sgmetimes  not ;  showing  clearly 
that  the.  change  does  not  depend 
upon  the  fog,  but  the  cloudiness  t>£ 
'the  sky. 

"  Tbc/quantity  of  dew  deposited 
upon  bodiej»  is  proportional  to  their , 
eoMneas,  when  compared  with  that 
pf  those  in  their  neighbourhctod. 
Thus,  wool  on  the  upper  surface  01 
abo^ 
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U  bowrd  was  ft  colder  than  wool 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  same 
board,  and.  it  condensed  ii)ore  thaa 
three  times*  as  much  dew.  Much 
more  dew  is  deposited  ppon  grass 
than  apoD  a  gravel  walk.  On  one 
*  pight  in  which  this  difference  was 
very  striking,  the  grass  was  l^}"* 
colder  thasJlbe  gravel  wal  k.  The 
«aue  observation  applies  to  garden 
mould/  which  does  not  condense  so . 
much  dew,  nor  become  nearly  so 
cold  as  grass. 

"On  dewj  nights  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  under  the  surface  is  much 
warmer  than  that  of  the  grass.  In 
pne  case  the  observed  difference  was 
from  12"  to  16". 

"  The,  heat  of  metals  is  not  cor-  ' 
rectlj  ascertained  by  placing  the 
tiaked  bulb  of  a  thermometer  on 
them.  Unless  the  bulb  be  covered 
by  a  coating  of  gilt  pa)>er,  or  some- 
ti)ing  sioiilary  it  indicates  a  much 
greater  degree  of  cold  than  the 
|;netal  really  has. 

'^  Bright  metallic  plates  on  dewy 
nights  are  much  warmer  than  tlie 
grass  on  which  they  are  placed*  and 
u^ally  as  warm  as  the'air  four  f^et 
^bore  them:  but  when  dew  forms 
pn  them,  they  are  always  colder 
.  than  the  air.  But  metals  do  not 
become  so  cold  as  other  bodies  by 
f::x.posure:  they  were  never  ob- 
served more  than  3**  or  4"  colder 
than  the  air;  and  the  most  readily 
dewed  metals  are  the  ones  which 
become  coldest  soonest. 

"  The  quantity  of  dew  deposited 
depends  not  merely  on  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  air 
^nd  pf  those  bodies  op  wbich  th« 
dew  cpndensesj  it  depends  like- 
wisOf  ^nd  in  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree upon  the  quantity  of  moisture 
yf]^\c\i  pxisfs  ip  the  atmospliere. 


*^  When  wool  is  equally  cxpoMd 
it  becomes  colder  than  grassy  while 
silk,  cotton  ar.d  flax,  become  colder 
than  wood.  Swandown  beoomea 
still  colder  Iban  any  ai'  these  bddies. 
Fresh  unbroken  straw,  and  shreds 
of  white  paper  were  found,  likewise, 
to  became  colder  ibao  wool.  Of 
powders,'  fine  river  sand  liecame 
the  least  cold  5  glass,  and  chalk,  in 
powder,  became  more  so ;  and  char- 
coali  lamp-black,  and  brown  calx  of 
iron  became  coldest  of  all.  Glass, 
brick,  cork,  and  oak  wood  were  in- 
ferior to  filamentous  substances. 
Snow  likewise  became  a  good  deal 
colder  than  the  air$  bu^  in  this 
respect  it  is  inferior  to  swandowo*' 

'*  Such  are  the  plMsnomena  ob^ 
served  by  Dr.  Wells  to  accompo^ 
the  formation  of  dew.  In  the 
second  part  he  treats  of  the 
theory  of  the.  formation  of  dew, 
Aristotle  supposed  that  dew  was  a 
spepies  of  rain,  formed  by  the  mois- 
ture of  the  atmospheie  being  coa« 
densed  by  the  cold  of  the  night ;  an 
opinion  still  adopted  by  Mr.  Leslie. 
The  discovery  by  Muscbenbnoek, 
that  metals  will  be  fr^e  from  dew 
while  other  bodies  attract  it  copiouc<T 
ly,  led  jto  the  conclusion  that  the 
formation  ^of  dew  is  an  electrical 
phenomenon ;  that  it  is  deposited 
oq  noti-conductors,  but  not  on  coo- 
doctors.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Six 
conceived  that  its  formation  was-ac* 
companied  by  the  evolution  of 
cold;  An  opinion  at  first  embraced  by 
Dr.  Wells :  but  subsequcmt  observa* 
tions  led  him  to  doubt  its  accuracy, 
and  he  afterwards  ascer^rined,  by 
direi  t  experiment,  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  bodies  sinks  before  any 
dew  is  deposited  on  them ;  that  the 
subsequent  deppsiti<Ni  of  d9w  is  the 
cousequeaoe  of  this  coldness;  and 
yicrefbrc  that  thp  deposition  of  dew 
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has  precisely  the  same  canse  as 
the  appearance  of  moUtare  on  the 
oatside  of  a  glass,  or  metallic  vessel^ 
when  a  liquid  considerably  colder 
thao  the  air  has  been  poured  into  it 
shortly  before.  ^ 

**  But  why,  it  wilt  be  asked,  do 
bodies  become  colder  than  the  air 
with  which  they  artJ  in  contact  5 
and  why  do  some  bodies  acquire  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  than  others 
in  their  vicinity  ?  These  qa<*8ttbns 
could  not  have  been  answered 'in  a 
aatisfactoiy  manner  previous  to  the 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Leslie  and  Count 
Httmford  respecting  beat.  But  in 
consequence  of  the^  discoveries  we 
are  able  to  answer  them  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  All  bodies  have 
the  property  of  radiating  heat. 
During  the  day^  the' heat  lost  by 
radiation  is  more  than  supplied  by 
the«on;  so  that  the  temperature  of 
bodies  during  the  day,  is  increased 
instead  of  being  diminished.  But 
the  contrary  is  the  case  during  the 
night.  Ther  heat  radiated  by  the 
bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
penetrates  into  the  sky,  and  does 
not  agatii  return  to  them.  Hence 
their  temperature  must  be  constantly 
diminisbiog  from  radiation;' and  as 
air  is  a  very  bad  conductor,  the  beat 
thus  lost  cannot  be  supplied  by  the 
ambient  atmosphere.  Therefore  1  he 
temperature  of  bodies  at  the  surface  - 
of  the  eartii  will  berome  and  con- 
ttnue  colder  than  the  air  during 
the  whole  night.  But  this  will 
happen  only  when  the  sky  is  cleaf, 
and  the  atmosphere  still.  If  the 
sky  t>e  covered  by  clouds,  these 
opaque  bodies  will  radiate  back  as 
much  heat  as  they  receive  f^om  the 
bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
so  that  the  temperature  of  these 
bodies  will  not  sink.  If  the  night 
be  windy,  the  agitation  of  the  at- 
mosphere will   in  soq^  measure 


make  up  for  its  bad  conducting 
power.  New  and  warmer  portions 
of  air  coming  continually  in  contact 
with  the  bodies  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  will  be  continually  supply* 
ing  them  with  heat,  and  thus  pre<» 
vent  their  temperature  from  sinking 
from  raiHation. 

**  1'Itus  we  see  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  temperature  of  bodies  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  clear  and 
calm  nights  becomes  considerably- 
lower  than  that  of  the  snrroiuiding 
atmosphere.  But  what  is  the  reason 
that  the  temperature  of  some  bodies 
becomes  much  lower  than  that  of 
others  in  their  immediate  vicinity  ? 
The  discoveries  of  Mr.  Leslie  enable 
us  to  answer  that  question  in  a  satis- 
fectory  manner.  It  is  because  some 
bodies  radiate  much  more  heat  than 
others.  Metalsare the  bodies  which 
radiate  heat  worst,  of  course  they 
wUl  be  less  cooled  by  radiation  than 
other  bodies,and  less  dew wi I lofcourse 
cond^se  on  them,  as  is  the  matter 
of  fact.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
tin,  are  the  metals  that  radiate  hetit 
worst,  and  they  arc  the  metals  upon 
which  dew  is  least  apt  to  fornj. 
Filamentous  subntances,  paper, 
grass,  radfate  heat  copiously :  hence 
they  become  speedily  colder  than 
the  air,  and  dew  forms  upon  them 
in  abundance. 

'•5uch  is  the  theory  of  the  for-» 
mation  of  dew  given  by  Dr.  WcUs, 
and,  (0  me  at  least,  it  appears  pei*-? 
fectly  satisfactory  and  complete. 
He  employs  it  to  explain  a  great 
number  of  fdctn,  some  of  which  he 
had  mentioned  in  enun\erating  the 
phenomena  of  dew,  and  otliers  arc 
noticed  for  the  first  time  here.  I 
would  with  much  pleasure  run  over 
this  enumeration  of  facts,  and  the 
luminous  explanation  of  them  given 
by  Dr.  Wells,  which  in  most  cas«$ 
is  jieijfectly  sf^ttsfectoryi  but  want 
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pf  room  obliges  me  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Essay  itself:  ^d  I 
do  ibis  with  the  less  feluctance^  be- 
cause most  of  the  pheDOxnena  ex- 
plain themselves  as  it  were  spoota- 
DeoQsly  by  the  mere  application  of 
the  theory  to  them. 

"The  third 'part  of  this  Essay- 
treats  of  several  appearances  con- 
nected with  dew.  By  this.  Dr. 
Wells  means  several  appearances 
produced  by  the  same  c^use  as  dew^ 
but  generally  ascribed  to  other 
causes.  These  appearances  are  the 
following:  — 

'*  1.  Daring  winter.  Dr.  Wells 
observed  the  panes  of  the  windows 
of  his  bed-chamber  moist  on  the  . 
inside ;  hilt  those  which  had  been 
covered  by  an  inside  shutter  during 
the  nigKt  were  much  more  so  than 
I  those  that  had  been  uncovered.  Hfi 
found  upon  examination  that  the 
covered 'panes  were  3*  colder  than 
the  uncovered.  The  cause  was  this: 
— Xhe  shutter  protected  the  panes 
fiit>m  the  heat  radiated  by  the  walls 
aold  furniture  of  the  room,  which 
struck  against  the  uncovered  panes: 
hence  the  former  were  colder  than 
the  latter. 

*'  2.  When  we  go  out  of  a  house 
into  the  bpen  air  during  the  night, 
we  are  frequently  sensible  of  a  con- 
siderable diill.  Th*is,  according  tp 
Dr.  Wells,  Is  greatest  in  a  clear 
night,  and  is  more  sensible. in  the 
country  than  in  town.  He  con- 
ceives it  to  be  owing  to  the.  heat 
radiated  from  our  bodies.  To  this 
cause  the  noxious  effects  of  the 
night  air  are  probably  owing. 

**  3.  Gardeners  are  in  the  habit 
of  covering  plants  with  mats  in: 
order  to  prevent  the  bad  effect  of 
the  cold.  The  use  of  this  covering 
is  to  prevent  the  heat  from  escsping 
from  the  plants  by  radiation.  Dr. 
Wells  found  grass^  oyer  which  a 


thin  cambric  handkerchief watplaofld 
horizontally  a  few  inches  above  it, 
several  degrees  hotter  than  grasa 
fully. exposed  to  the  aspect  of  the 
skyr.  The  eflfect  is  not  so  great 
when  t^e  mat  touches  the  body  at 
when  it  is  a  few  inches  distant 
from  it. 

"  4.  The  covering  of  snow  upon 
the  surface  of  the. earth  during 
winter  in  northern  regions  is  chiefly 
useful  by  preventing  the  loss  of 
heat  fi'om  radiation;  which  would 
be  sufficient  in  a  few  hours  to 
destroy  vegetables  altogether. 

''  5.  It  is  believed  in  the  Weat 
Indies,  and  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
.  mitted  by  the  ancients,  that  the  ex- 
posure of  animal  substances  to 
moonlight  promotes  their  putrelac- 
tion.  Moonlight  atghu  are  always 
clear,  and  usually  calm:  hence  dew 
will  be  deposited  most  copiously 
during  such  nights.  .Covering  . 
animal  substances  whh  dew,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  own 'moisture,  tfoisi 
in  hot  climates  promote  thdr  |Xitre- 
faction:  hence  probably  the  origin 
.of  the  notion. 

^^  6.  Ice  is  formed  in  Bengal  by 
exposing  Water  in  shallow  unglazed 
pans  to  the  air,  placed  upon  dry  straw 
or  sugar-canes,  and  spmetioies  sank 
artificially  below  the  surfiice  of  the 
earth.  Ice  forms  only  in  clear  and 
serene  nights.  The  formation  of 
ice  in  these  cases  has  been  usually 
ascribed  to  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  pans. 
But  Dr.  Wells  has  show^  both  by 
Che  dearest  arguments,  and  by  ex- 
periments, that  this  explanation  is 
not  the  real  cause;  but  that  the 
formation  of  ice  is  pwing  to  the  lieat 
radiated  from  tlie  surface  of  the 
water.  The  straw  serves  *^nly  to 
prevent  heat  from  being  conducted 
into  the  water  from  the  earth. 
Heuce  the  reason  why  the  procc^ 
requires 
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fcqoires  a  clear  and  terene  nighty 
and  why  winds  and  clouds  prevent 
it  from  SQCCced'tng.      ^ 

"  Such  is  a  short  analysis  of  this 
very  interest'tng  performance. '  Few 
books  have  made  their  appearance 
of  late  years  containing  a  greater 
number  of  new  and  important  facts  y 
and  few  scientific  theories  have  ever 
been  presented  to  the  world  either 
ia  a  more  satisfactory  or  luminous 
manner,  it  m9y  be  proper  to  men- 
tion that  there  occurs  a  word  in  Dr. 
Wells's  essay'  which  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  before.  I  mean 
(he  word  conduction.   The  English 


language  was  destitute  of  a  single 
word  bearing  the  noeaning  whiRehDr. 
Wells  bad  affixed  to  this.  I  have 
frequently  in  writing  or  speaking  on 
the  subject  found  the  iftcoovenienoe 
of  such  a  waati  and  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  disagreeable 
mode  of  expressing  my  meaning  bjr 
a  circumlocution.  .Whether  the 
word  conduction  be  the  most  proper 
for  the  purpose  most  be  left  to  tho 
decision  of  British  pbilosophen  in 
general  For  my  own  part>  I  see  no 
objections  to  the  term,  and  should 
not  scruple  to  employ  it  when  writh- 
ing upon  heat.*' 


Chemical  Akaltsis  of  Caviar.    By  Pbopbssor  St.  John,  of 
Faankfcet  oh  tue  Oder. 


[From  the  Same.] 


*'  /^AVIAB,  as  18  known,  is 
\^  formed  from  the  roe  of 
some  species  of  sturgeons,  as  the 
Accipenser  sturio,  A.  huso,  A .  ra- 
thenus.  It  comes  in  a  two-fold  state, 
from  Russia,  where  it  was  probably 
prepared,  to  us  in  Germany.  Two 
kinds  of  caviar  are  distinguished' in 
commerce,  namely,  the  pressed  and- 
fresh  caviar..  Mpw  this  last  kind, 
as  it  consists  of  tne  roes  of  the  fish 
unaltered  (some  sturgeons  yield  200 
pounds  of  this  substance),  when  it 
is  subjected  to  analysis,  will  yield,  a 
result  more  to  be  depended  on  than 
the  pressed  caviar,  which  is  not  odiy 
mixed  with  foreign  matter,  as 
common  salt,  but  which,  by  be^ng 
.  dried  and  subjected  to  pressure,  has 
undergone  a  real  change  in'  its 
nature.  There  is  a  good  description  of 
the  method  of  preparing  the  pressed 
caviar  in  Krunitz*  Encyclopedia.  I 
employed  in  the  following  analysis 
true  Russian  caviar^  the  roes  of 


which  had  been  pressed  together  in 
consequence  of  the  distant  carriage, 
but  which  had  undergone  no  fer« 
mentation  nor  any  other  alteration. 
**  I  rubbed  430  grains  of  4hts  fresh 
caviar  with  water  ioto  a  thin  pap, 
and  then  mixed  it  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  that  liquid*    I  obtain* 
ed  a  solution  similar  to  an  emulsion, 
from  which  the  membraneous  part 
of  the  caviar  gradually  predpiuted 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.    It  was 
obvious  from  the  appearance  of  the 
solution  that  it  contained  an  oily 
matter  mixed  with  it.    Ther  whole 
was  poured*  upon  the  filler,  through 
which  there  passed  a  pretty  trans- 
parent and  colourless  solution.   The 
residuum  which  remained  upon  the 
filter  was  treated  with  water  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  first,  by  which 
the  dissolving  power  of  th^  water 
seemed  to  be  exhausted.    The  so- 
lutiod  io  water,  being  evapoiafed, 
coagulated,  and  deposited  a  white 
subbtanoe 


1 25  3]  Classical  Analysis  of  Caviar^ 

fubiteQC  similar  to  the  canly  part  tMte.    It  was  repeatHljr  digeste<l 

of  milk.    Al^oohoU  being  dropped  in  ateobof^  the  solution  was  mixed 

into  the  liqpid,  contributi^  to  the  with  water,  heated,  and  allowed  to 

ooag|]lation  andprecipitatiotK^this  cool  a^xn.  By  this  means  t8  grains 

substance.    This    substance    being  of  an  unctooas  yellow  coloured  oil 

separated  bj  the  fHltt^  and  dried  in  were  obtained     The  residue  left  hf 

«  bat  place/  assumed  the  fbftfci,of  a  the  alcohol  undtssolvbd  had  lost  the 

tnuisparent,  brittle*  homy-Jookipg  peculiar  taste  of  caviar,    llie  IFqtiid 

substahce,    eqaaliy    insddble     in  freed  kiuxi  the  oil  was  found  to 

water   and   alcohol.     Pure  caustic  contain  nothfng  bujt  an   atom    of 

potash  ley  dissolved  it,  and  it  was  common  salt, 

thrown  down  again  by  the  addition  **  What  the  alcohol  had  lef^.QQr 

of  an  acid.    This  substance,  which  dissolved  was  boiled  for  an  hour  m 

possesses  the  properties  of  albumen,  pure  water.    The    filtered   water, 

when    fully    dricd>    weighed     26  being  evaporated    to  dryness,  left 

grains.  only  an  atom  of  jelly.   The  portion 

**'The  x^'atery  solution  thus  freed  undissolved  in  water  weightd,  after 

from  albumen,  being  properly  con-  being  dried,  104  grains.    Il  had  the 

centrated,   deposited   fl6  grains  of  colour  of  caviar,  and  vi  as  indarated 

common  salt  in  small  cnb^ss,  mixed  albumen.     When  burnt  it  emitted  a 

with  a  little  alkaline  sulphate.   The  very  fetid  animal  smoke.    The  coal 

mother  \ey  contnined  a  portion  of  which  remained  behind  was  burnt 

•  fclime  scarce  capable  of  being  weigh-  to  ashes.     The  ashes' weighed   i{ 

ed.     It  was  mixed  with  common  grain.     They  contained  no  alkali  5 

salt,  but  easily  separated  by  washing  but  consisted  of  common  salt,  sul- 

it  with  water.  phate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  lime, 

"  J  ix>w  allowed  the  portion  of  and  a  trace  of  iron, 

paviar  which  was  insoluble  in  water  "  The  constituents  furnished  by 

to  dry,  by  exposing  it  to  a  v^ry  the^rcccdinganalysis  of  420  grains 

gentle  heat.    In  this  state  it  still  df  caviar  are  the  following : 
fetadned  very  strongly  its  peculiar 

Grains. 

Pure  dry  albumen  from  the  solntton  of  caviar. . , 26 

Unctdous  oil 18 

Insoluble  or  indurated  albumen r 103 

Common  salt  with  ^me  alkaline  sulphate 28 

Jrffr V-- ? 

Phosphate  of  lime >     ^ 

■Glide  of  iron .;.., .....J 

Water  as  the  defideiicy, . .  ....•'«.  . . .  • ,  ...  244 

420 


'  ^'  From  the  preceding  analysis  it 
ibllows  that  caviar  contains  a  notable 
portion  of  soluble  albumen,  which. 
CQpsiitutes  so  nourishing  itr\  art^:le 
pf  fpodj;  that  thp  peculiar  t^te  of 


caviar  is  to  be  ascribed  \o  an  oil, 
which  is  the  same  as  tha^  contained 
in  all  the  ova  of  animals,  so  far  as  I 
have  hitherto  examined  tbemi 
namely^  in  those  of  insects  (buttefr 


Process  for  Preserving  the  Canvass  in  Oil  Paintingi.  [25^ 


files  and  grasshoppers),  of  atnpbibia» 
and  of  birds  in  constderal^le  quantity, 
and,  finally,  th^t  the  albumen*  in 
caviar  exists  in  two  states,  namely, 
soluble  and  insoluble  in  water^  but 


that  the  insoluble  portion  is  by  ^r 
predominant,  and  in  a  much  greater 
quantity  than  in  any  other  ova 
hitherto  examined  by  me.V 


Process  for  Prbservtng  thb  Canvass  in  Oil  PAiNtiNos,  and 

REPAIRING  DbF£CT9.      By  Mi^.  WlLLUM  WlLKIB. 


[From  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.]  | 


''1st.  QEPARATEtlie  canvass 

O  ^foin  the  panDel,  or 

atraining  frame^  and  lay  it  00  a 

smooth    tablr,    with    the   painting 

downwards,  and  nail  it  securely. 

*'  ad.  Take  a  piece  of  tin  foil, 
l{«rger  than  the  canvass,  place  it  on 
a  very  smooth  table,  Hnd  make  the 
tin  foil  as  smooih  as  possible  with 
your  band.  Then  melt  some  Salis- 
bury glue,  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  cabinet-makers*  u*ie. 

"  3d.  Warm  the  tinfojl  before 
the  fire,  and  lay  it  again  on  ths 
tabi«,  then  wash  il  over  wirb  the 
glue,  and  place  il  on  the  back  of  the 
oinvass,  secured  as  above,  as  quick 
as  possible ;  smooth  it  perfectly  with 
the  hand,  and  let  it  remain  in  a 
warm  room  to  dry. 

'*  4th.  To  repair  the  cracks  of  the 
canvass,  in  an  old  oil  paint ing»  lay  it 
on  a  very  smooth  table^  the  spbjicct 
downwards ;  (ben^  with  a  brush  or 
fine  linen,  cover  the  canvass  with 
some  melted  white  wax,  and,  with 
9  warm  fiat  smoothing  iroo^  rub 
Q?er  the  wax,  and  pre^s  it  bardj 


which  wl]4  draw  the  colours  np  to 
the  canvass.  . 

. «  5th.  To  varnish  the  pajntio]g, 
dean  the  pictur'e  well,  take  aoiAe 
white  wax,  and  spirits  ef  turpentine,, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  linseed'  oit 
and  sugar  of  Irad;  melt  them  over 
.U)e  fire,  dip  a  fine  linen  rag  therein, 
with  which  wash  your  painting  j 
then,  with  a  fine  linen  rag,  rub  over 
the  varnish  till  it  begins  to  be  po** 
Itshed  \  let  it  remain  till  next  day^ 
and  then  rub  it  over  with  a  fine 
waxed  cloth,  and  afterwards  with  a 
soft  linen  cloth,  using  th.-ra  alter- 
nately, by  which  means  the  paint-' 
ing  will  receive  a  very. fine  polish. 

'•  ^y  the  above  means,  the  cracka 
and  small  holes  in  old  paintings 
may  be  closed  and  repaired,  and  a 
coat  of  tin  foil  nnay  be  afterwards 
ghied  00  ilie  back  of  the  canvass,  af 
above  mrntioncd. 

**  A  foot  square  of  the  tin  foil 
oosts  about  sixpence ;  when  wanted 
of  a  larger  size  it  will  cost  consider- 
ably more  in  proportion.  It  may 
be  |»rocured  in  sheets  of  three  or 
feet  if  wanted." 


Account" 
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Account  or  land  gainbo  feom  thk  Sea*    Bt  John  Ausxik,  . 

Esa. 


[From  the  Same.] 


•'  TN  the  year  1806,  Mr. 'Austin 
X  embanked  aboat  three  hun- 
dred  Scotch  acres  of  a  swampy 
ttiarsb>  on  the  lands  of  Grange^  in 
the  county  Tyrone^  situate  on 
the  ri?er  Foyk,  over  which  at 
'  vpnag  tides  the  whole  surface  was 
covered,  and  frequently  by  neap 
tides  also ;  covering  it  from  one  to 
^r;  and  sometimes  five  feet  deep 
of  waten    Bj   the  embankments' 


however,  and  drains  from  six  to 
four  feet  in  depth,  the  land  was  re- 
claimed, and  placed  in  good  cultiva- 
tiqp,  giving  in  meadow  grass  from 
three  to  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre, 
and  the  other  port  producing  cqd« 
siderable  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes. 
The  expense  is  allowed  (o  have 
been  very  gre^t,  but  yet  much  less 
than  the  improvement "^would  have 
justified/* 


ON^THB   CULTUEE    OF   SUMMBR  Wu^T,    OR  BlB  TreMOIS.      Bt 

C.  T.  Skurrby,  Esa. ' 


[From  the.  Same.] 


''  rj^HIS  communication  was  ac- 
X  companied  with  a  specimen 
of  the  real  summer  wheat  (Triti- 
cum  Ostivum)  or  Bl^.  Tremois  of 
the  French,  which  Mr.  Skurrey  had 
grown  with  great  success  for  some 
years  at  his.fiirm  in  Devonshire.' 
As  its  merits  had  been  so  fully  stat- 
ed by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  Let- 
^rs  on  the  subject  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  this  paper  is  confined 
to  a  short  account  of  the  method  of 
cultivating  it.    It  is  stated  that  for 


some  years  it  had  produced  per  acre 
double  the  quantity  of  the  eatomon 
wheat,  and  was  in  1811  remarkab^  • 
productive.  The  important  consi- 
derations offered  in  its  fiurour  are : 
I .  It  may  be  sown  with  success  so 
late  as  tl^  first  of  May.  3.  It  re- 
quires no  extra  culture  beyond  other 
spring  corn.  3.  It  is  a  better  nurse 
to  clover  than  barley  or  oats*  4.  It 
contains  more  ^  nourishment  tbain 
common  wheat.  5.  It  yields  (on 
soils  unfit  for  winter  whtat)  a  large 
increase* 


On  the  Culture  of  Summer  TPTieat. 


USS] 


increase.  6.  The  straw  is  excellent 
fodder  for  cattle,  and  superior  to 
barley  straw. 

"  Mr.  Skurrey  cultivates  this 
wheat  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  spring  corn,  and  knows  it  to 
succeed  Bdmirably  after  turnips. 
And  wherever  the  contrary  has  hap- 
pened, he  conceives  it  to  arise  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring^  genuine 
86eds  of  the  true  summer  wheat ; 
for  although  there  are  upwards  of 
forty  varieties  of  this  species,  some  . 
are  so  inferior  as  to  give  little  profit 
to  the  growers.  The  grain  is  not 
found  to  be  subject  to  any  dis- 
tempers, nor  does  the  blight  affect 
it  like  common  wheat.  Though ' 
this  wheat  thrives  well  on  various 
toils,  yet  a  loam  inclining  to  stiff- 
ness is  reckoned  the  best;  but  a 
light  soil  after  turnips  eaten  off  by 
sheep  will  produce  a  good  crop ;  it 
is  usually  sown  broad-cast  from  the 
beginning  of  April  to  the  first  week 
in  Mi^;  and  the  common  prac- 
tice in  Devonshire  is  to  sow  it  after 
a  green  crop,  and  if  the  land  is  in 
heart  it  requires  no  manure ;  it 
ripens  about  the  same  time  with 
common  wheat,  is  not  subject  to 
the  mildew,  and  as  the  straw  is 
llender,  is  nnown  with  the  common 
■cy  the.    The  weight  of  a  Winches- 


ter bushel  in  1810  was  60  lbs.  and 
in  181 1  was  58  lbs.  and  the  average 
produce  per  acre  twenty-five  busheu, 
though  in  one  instance  it  was  as 
high  as  thirty  bushels }  the  price  . 
in  the  markets  wa9  as  good  as  that 
of  red  lamnia's  wheat,  and  it  was  as 
eagerly  bought  by  the  millers. 

*'  In  1809,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, part  of  a  field  was  sown 
with  sqmmer  wheat,  and  the  re- 
mainder with  barley ;  the  land  was 
poor  and  not  well  worked ;  the  bar- 
ley produced  seventeen  bushels  per 
acre,  which  at  4s.  gd.  per  bushel, 
amounted  to  4I.  9d.;  the  wheat 
yielded  twenty,  one  bushels  of  a 
good  sample,  and  sold  for  14s.  per 
bushel,  or  per  acre  14I.  146.  giving 
a  superiority  in  favour  of  the  sum* 
mer  wheat  of  lol.  13  s.  3d.  per  acre. 
In  j8ii  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated on  better  land,  with  a  greater 
differenoe,  and  consequently  greater 
profit  in  favour  of  the  wheat.  In 
the  ssme  year,  in  a  6eld  of  eight 
acres^  seven  acres  w^re  in  common 
wheat,  and  the  other  acre  in  sum- 
mer ^heat ;  the  winter  wheat  was 
struck  with  rust,  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  harvesting,  while  the>  sum- 
mer wheat  produced  thirty  bushels 
per  acre." 


ExTB»aiVE 


t    as6    ) 


Extensive  Bog  Reclaimed  bv  Underdhainino. 
Haggii-,  V.D, 


£v  fuk^icis 


[From  ^e  Same.] 


'/  ^^Jl  the  prcbendal  estate  of  thi« 
V^  reverend  gentleman^  about 
/bnr  miles  trom  Durham,  was  ^ 
morass  of  fifty  acres,  producing 
nothing  but  insulated  tutts  or  hiU 
locks  of  very  coarse  grasH,  and  a 
few  stunted  sallows,  and  on  which 
cattle  would  go  only  in  dry  summers  $ 
the  annual  value  at  most  was  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  acre.  The 
meditated  inrtprovement  was  a  long 
fime  deferred,  on  the  supposition 
that  a  sutiicient  fall  could  not  be  ob- 

Sined }  but  a  trial  was  made  in 
Inuary,  i8iq,  and  the  w6rk  com- 
pleted in  about  eighteen  months^ 
Ibe  drains  varied  in  dfpth  from 
ihree  to  seven  feet,  and  were  laid 
fti  the  conduit  form,  with  side  stones 
and  a  cover,  and  with  Hag  stones 


at  the  bottom  wheceter  it  appeared 
necessary,  forming  an  open  space  of 
seven  inches  by  five,  for  tbe  passage 
of  the  water.  Where  quickaattda 
occurred,  in  which  the  stones  would 
sink,  planks  were  laid  at  the  bottom 
for  the  side  walb  to  rest  upon,  with 
.shoulders  to  prevrnt  the  stones  from 
slipping  inwards  oo  the  boai^« 
The  soil,  when  dry,  proved  lo  iw  a 
rich  strong  loaiti,  and  the  leaaot 
consented  immediately  to  give  fbrty 
shiUingff  per  acre  for  the  new  drain- 
ed ground,  which«has  been  siooe 
divided  by  white-thorn  hedges^ 
and  most  of  it  has  been  ploughed, 
and  produced  good  crops  of  «oats 
or  turnips.  Tbe  wbdft  expense 
was  847I.  2S.  4d.*' 


liULSS   FOR   ASCERTAINING   TRS   AoB    OF   A  HOSSB   BY   listBCtlH^ 

HIS  Teeth. 
[From  the  Farmbr^s  MacTazinb.] 


THE  rules  given  in  the  nar- 
rative are  compressed  into 
the  following  recapitulation  :— At 
from  2}  to  3  years  old,  a  horse 
sheds  in  both  rows  the  two  centre 
teeth,  and  is  then  said  to  be  a 
thrcc-ycar  old. — At  from  3 J  to  4 


years,  he  loses  oihtt  four  t6^h, 
one  on  each  side  of  those  he  lost 
the  preceding  year,  both  in  the 
upper  and  under  jaW/  having  tbe 
four  outside  or  comer  teeth  re- 
maining;  he  is  now  called  a  foor- 
year-old— At  jfirom  4}  to  5  years, 

the 


Apparatus  *•  tnalk  iAe  BRnd  to  kam  and  teach  Muiic.      ^.157] 


the  (bur  comer  foal  teeth  are  cast,  and 
thea  be  passei  for  a  five-year-old ;  at 
full  five  jears^  the  flesh  disappears, 
and  the  corner  teeth  become  com- 
pHete  shells,  hollow  withto,  and 
the  tu^s  have  pierced  the  gams, 
and  their  points  may  be  felt  with 
the  finger. — At  from  5|  to  6 
yean,  the  tusks  become  of  a 
moderate  size,  sharp,  the  insides 
iOttted,  and  the  edge  next  the 
gatherers  thin  :  he  is  now  call- 
ed six-year-old,  which  is  the 
most  valaable  age*— At  from  6  to 
8  years  all  the  gatherers  are  foil, 
having  only  a  brown  speck  on  the 
top;  the  'corner  teeth  have  be- 
cpfne  much  thicker,  and  the  tusks 
IlJUger ;  but  as  the  speck  remains 


with  many  horses  for  several  years 
after,  a  person  who  is  not  a  judge, 
will  b^  told  that  the  horse  1%  not 
more  than  six  years  old«^At  8  to 
10  years  and  upwards ;  at  eight  - 
the  beau  being  generally  worn  out 
fl-om  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw^ 
the  upper  jaw  may  be  examined  | 
at  nine  the  speck  of  tlie  centre  j 
at  nine  and  a  half  that  of  the 
middle;  and  at  ten,  that  of  the 
comer  teeth  is  effaced,  then 'the. 
horse  is  said  to  be  £L?tf^,  and  to 
have  lost  all  mark.— The  age  cao 
no  longer  be  distinctly  knowa  / 
from  the  teeth,  but  a  probable  con- 
jecture may  be  fomm  from  the 
length  of  the  tusks.". 


A'PAH^TUS  TO   EWABCB   TUB   BltND  TO   LEARN  AND  TBACJ^  MuS)^, 

By  Mr.  Majthbw  Cooj(e. 

{Vrom  the  Tbavsactiovs  of  the  Society  for  the  GjicoyRAQEi^BMr 

of  Abts,  &c. 


*'  Tl  >f  R.  COOKE  styles  his  con- 

iVJL  trivance  •  The  Blind  Mu- 
aidan*s  Guide,'  and  pfofesseo,  that 
it  will  enable  all  persons  deprived 
of  sight,  to  become  acquainted  (on 
the  supposition,  however,  that  tbty 
are  endued  >yith  an  exquisite  sense 
of  feeling  t)  with  6very  character 
of  music* '  in  less  than  a  nveek  s 
time,  and  that  aa  they  progressively 
improve  in  the  science,  they  will, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  master,  more 
easily  acquire  a  perft^ct  knowledge 
of  music  by  his  m^hine,  than  by 
any  hitherto  invented. 

''  Mr  Cooke  states,  that  the  ap- 
paratus displays,  at  one  view,  every 
<:haracterin  the  science  of  music. 

^  Hut  by  the  introduction  of 

1814, 


numerical  figures,  the  blind  person 
will  instantly  know  what  particular 
finger  is  to  be  put  on  the  key  of 
the  piano  forte,  or  orgap — that  their 
utility,  also,  is  obvious  in  perform* 
ing  thorough  bass,  as  they  form  tha 
ground  work  of  that  admirable- sysn 
tern,  and  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  discover  to  the  practitioner  froth 
what  source  the  laws  of  harmony 
are  derived,  as  without  the*  know* 
ledge  and  constant  use  of 'figures^ 
no  person  can  properly  execute  on 
the  piano  forte,  or  organ,  even  the 
mostconimon  tune^  in  a  skilful  or 
acibntiBc  manner. 

*'  An  accompanying  plate  ex- 
faibit^  a  psalm  ^ne  properly  figur- 
ed, and  is  intended  as  9n  iliustra- 


C^5^1    AfparaHii  /o  tnaVU  iht  BUn^Ho  ham  «nd  ie^  Muuc. 


tioB  of  thorough. basf.  The  notes 
may  be  also  figured^  to  shew  that  a 
particular  finger  must  be  applied  to 
fhe  identical  key  of  the  instrument 
to  which  the  figured  note  alludes« 
By  this  method  the  bliad  musician 
will  readily  aoqutre  a  good  habit  of 
fingerings  and  at  length  be  capable 
of  executing  the  roost  difiSuIt  pas- 
sages with  ease  and  freedom. 

"  Mr.  Cooke  proceeds  to  ob- 
servCj  that  when  the  blind  pupil  has 
gained  a  ^oropeten£  knowledge  of 
thorough  bass,  he  must  acquire 
the  science  of  composition.  For 
this  purpose  the  machine  exhibits  a 
complete  score  of  the  treble  cli£f« 
the  alto  clifF,  and  (he  tenor  clifiT, 
each  displayed  in  their  respective 
order  and  situation. 

*'  Mr.  Cooke  informs  us  that  the 

usual  mode  of  instructing  blind  per- 

.  sons  in  the  theoiy  of  musk,  consists 

H  the  use  of  a  wooden  apparatus^ 


or  frame  boards  with  a  ntimber«f 
holes  filled  with  moveable  pegs»  the 
heads  of  wliieh  are  cut  into  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  forkns,  to  give  an 
idea  of  musical  characters,  fiut^bo 
complains  of  this  system,  as  being 
peculiarly  intricate  and  perplexing, 
and  that  the  noachine  is  Very  limited 
in  its  operations,  containing  about 
600  different  pie'ees,  with  only  18 
varieties  of  character ;  whereas  the 
apparatus  which  he  has  cootrived^ 
and  for  which  Be  has  received  the 
gold  medal  from  the  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Arts>  contains  941 
pieces,  with  7 1  varietiies  of  character. 
This  new  machine  may  be  pact* 
ed  in  a  case  jthree  feet  long,  one 
foot  three  inches  wide,  and  4^ 
inches  in  depth ;  arid  aS  thedia- 
racters  are  made  of  br^,  they  will 
endure  any  conveyance,  either  by 
sea  or  land  without  Injury.  The 
price  of  the  appartus  is  aik 
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bdi  to  His  Royal  Highiie&s  the  Prxvci  Rigikt. 
[Frook  &0UTfe[feT'a  CovoftATULitORT  Cbvs.] 

PL 
RFNCE  of  the  mighty  Isle !  - 
Prond  day  for  thee  dnd  for  thy  Kingdoms  thk| 
When  Britain  round  her  spear 
The  oUve  garland  twints,  by  Victory  won. 

n. 

Rlgtitly  may'st  thou  rejoice^ 
For  in  a  day  of  darkness  and  of  storms^ 
An  evil  day^  a  day  of  woe^ 
To  thee  the  sceptre  iell. 
.   The  Continent  was  leagued^ 
Her  numbers  wielded  by  one  will. 
Against  the  mighty  Isle ; 
All  shores  were  hostile  to  the  Ried-Cross  fiag^     j 
All  ports  against  her  closed  j ' 
Save  where,  behind  their  ramparts  driven^ 
The  Spaniard,  and  the  faithful  Portugal, 
£ach,  on  the  utmost  llnuts  of  his  lamd,    , 
Intincible  of  heart,    - 
Stood  firm»  and  put  their  trust 
In  their  good  cause  and  thee^ 
Such  penis  menaced  from  abroad. 
At  home  worse  dangers  compass'd  thee. 
Where  shallow  couniellorB, 
A  weak  but  clamorous  crew, 
Pester*d  the  land,  and  with  their  withering  breath 

Poison'd  the  public  ear.  „  - 

For  p^'oe  the  feeble  raised  their  factions  cry : 
Oh  madness,  to  resist 
The  Invincible  in  arms ! 

It  2  Seek 
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Seek  the  peace-garland  from  his  dreadfuipiand ! 

And  at  the  Tyrant^s  ifeef 

They  would  have  knelt,  t*  take 

The  wreath  of  Aconite  for  Britain's  brow. 

PriQce  of  the  mighty  Uq  ! 

'  ^      Ri^tly  oaay'si  thea  n^M, 

For  in  the  day  of  danger  thou  did'st  torn 
From  their  vile  counsels  thine  indigpapt  heart  $ 
Rightly  may'st  thou  rcjoioe« 
When  Britain  round  her  spear 
The  oiive-gariaod  twines^  by  Victory  woo. 

HI. 

A^oice,  thou  mightjr  Islis, 
.Queeb  of  the  Seas,  rqoj^el 
Ring  round,  ye  merry  bells. 
Till  every  steeple  rock. 
Arid  the  wide  air  grow  giddy  with  your  joy ! 
•Flov,.-8tT<5apen  tp^hf  ,bre^» 
^nd  ye  vlctoripus  banpm  to  (he  sea 
*tJor6ll  the  proud  Red«Crofp  ; 

Now  1^  the  anvjl  rest ;  ^  % 

Shut  up  the  loom,  and  open*  the  school-doorij 
That  young  and  old  may  with  festivities 
Halldw  for  memory  through  all  after  years 
This  memorable  time  :  .. 
This  memorable  time. 
When  Peace,  long  absent.  l6ng  deplored,  returns: 
Not  as  base  Miction  would  have  bi'ought  her  home. 
Her  countenance  fot  shaniei  abased. 
In  sdrvfle  weeds  array d, " . 
SubnqjiMlcAi  leading  her. 
Fear,  SorfonKT/an^  Repeintance  following  close. 
Hpodur  in  hife  Hght  i^aqd 
Dolhlead  hec  like  j|,qri(^e ;  ' 
'  Att4Tietbi7  goes  Wfpre  I 
Hope,  Safety,  and  Wsbentjf.  i(nd  Strength^ 
Come  ill  her  joymfVim:  ^i 
Now'  let  the  chCtfches  nrigf  ' 
With  l^rfi  thanksgiving  inipf 

And  mt  ttHl  ofgati  |>diir   *  ;  _ 
ItVsxfreiling  p^W'tb  HcaVci^,   .:  *  ' 

'     The  while'Che  gratefal  natidcTl^m  in  prayen 
Their  Warrion  and  thelt^  St^tesipch'a^S  tbq^ JPjfiq^ 
Whose  #iQ,  Ivhtfse' mind,  whpse  aha' 
Hath  thus  with  happy  end  Ibeir^^orts  crow^VI- 
Priucre.of  the  npigbty  We,  *  "  "* 
Rightly  ^dy*8t  thou'  rejoioe^ 
When 'Britain  r^un^  her  spear 
.  The  oliw-garland  twidcs,  by  Victory  won.     , 
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IV. 

Enjoy  thy  trturopb  now. 
Prince  of  this  migbtjr  Isle  ) 
Enjoy  the  rich  reward,  so  rightly  duCj 
When  rescued  nations,  with  one  heart  and  voke^    - 

Thy  counsels  bless  find  thee. 
Thou  on  thine  own  Krm- Island  leest  the  whlle^ 
As  if  the  tales  of  old  Romance 
Were  but  to  typify  these  splendid  daySy 
Princes  and  Potentate!, 
And  Chiefs  renoiwn'd  in  arms. 
From  their  great  enterprise  achiev'd^ 
In  friendship  and  in  joy  collected  here. 
Rejoice,  thou  mighty  Isle! 
Queen  of  the  Seas,  rejoice !     . 
For  ne'er  in  elder  nor  in  latter  times    . 
Have  such  illustrious  guests 
Honour'd  thv  silver  shores. 
No  kuch  assemblage  shone  in  £dwdr()*B  ha]l> 
Mor  brighter  triumphs  graced  his  glorious  reign«     . 
Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle, 
P^oud  day  for  thee  end  for  thy  kingdon^  this ! 
Rightly  may*st  thou  rejoice. 
When  Britain  round  her  spear 
The  olive-garland  twines^  by  Victory  woo. 


Yet  in  the  pomp  of  these  festirities> 
One  mournful  thought  will  rise  within  thy  mind,       * 
Hie  thought  of  him  who  sits 
In  m^tal  as  in  visual  darkness  lost* 

How  bad  bis  heart  been  filled      ^ 
With  deepest  gratitude  to  H^ven^ 
Had  he  beheld  this  day ! 
O  Eling  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
Thou  who  hast  visited  thus  he^vU/ 
The  anointed  bead. 
Oh  I  for  one  little  interval. 
One  precious  hour. 
Remove  the  blindness  from  bis  lou)^ 
That  he  mav  know  it  all. 
And  bless  thee  ere  he  die. 

VL 

Thou  ako  shouId*st  have  fteen 

Thii  harvest  of  thy  hopes^ 

'    Thou,  whom  the  guilty  act 

Of  r  j;reat  spirit  overthrown. 

Sent  to  thme  early  grave  in  evil  hour  i 

^^  '  Foiget 
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Forget  not  him,  toy  country,  in  thy  iqy  | 
But  let  thy  .grateful  hand 
With  laurel  garlands liang  '         ^ 
The  tomb  of  PerccvaK  • 
Virtuous  and  firm  and  wise. 
The  Ark  of  Britain  io  ber  darkest  day 
He  stccr'd  through  stormy  seas  — 
jftiul  long  shall  Britain  hold  bis  memory  dear^ 
And  ^ithful  History  give. 
His  meed  of  lasting  praise. 

VII. 

That  earthly  meed  ^h^ll  hi«  cprnpeecs  enj^y^^ 
Britain's  true  counsellors,^ 
"ynio  see  with  just  success  their,  councils  crowji*d^ 
They  have  ^heir  triumph  now,  to  h^n  denied. 
Proud  day  fo^  them  is  this. 
Prince^  of  the  mighty  Isle  I 
Projid  day  for  them  and  thee^ 
lyhen  Britain  round  her  spear 
The  dive  garland  twines,  by  Victory  woii. 


MOOVL^GHX. 

[By  Edward  Loan  Thurlow.] 

T^HEN  now,  O  Muse^  alighting  from. the  car 
/  Of  that  pale  traveller,  the  crescent  Moon, 
Wakeful  Diana,  let'us  sit,  and  think,      ^ 
By  the  bright  glpw^worm's  lamp,  that  twinkling  pl^y^ 
Upon  the  deyvy  grass,  wl^at  causes  lead 
The  unembodie^l  spirit  to  appear 
In  setnblance  of  its  person,  to  dislodge 
Clear  courage  f)rbm  the  startled  hearts  of  men  I 
Isove  opes  the.  gate  of  Erebus  ;  and  God 
Permits  the  streaming  spirit  to  ascend. 
Impatient  of  its  woe, .  the  while  the  Moon 
Beguiles  the  over-dreaming  Night,  and  sinks 
The  fair  Creation  in  a  deep  repose. 
Then  walk  (he  silent  Spirits  to  the  beds 
Of  Lovers,  on  whose  lids  the  tears  are  wet. 
And,  waking  their  o*er- wearied  sense,  present 
The  image  too  belov'd,  M^ith  'gentle  hope 
And  soft  assurance  qf  renev^*d  delight* 
When  Death  shall  lead  tliem.  thro*  the  World's  sad  gatq. 
Revenge,  too,  ^d  iminortil  Pity  draw    . 
The  St>irit  from  its  hopcj  ychere*er  it  be  | 

To 
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To  wander  by  tihe  glimpses  of  the  Moon^ 
And  overcome  the  guUly  with  the  sight 
Of  re-appearance  in  the  form  of  woe  : 
Or  else  to  warn  the  soft  aiid  trusting  soul* 
That  in  its  safety  joys,  and  fondly  sleeps 
Upon  the.  edge  of  ppil>  of  fiew  woe^ 
That  shall  awalce  it  to  eternal  doom. 
By  rivers,  and  on  lawns,  in  Cyprus  shades. 
In  monumental  yards,  and  ivied  towers. 
Whilst  the  owl  hoots  to  the  upriliiiig  fires 
Of  Hesperas,  they  h^unt,  and  thence  divide  ' 
Upon  their  sev'ral  errands,  till  the  lamp. 
The  harbinger  of  Morn,  awake  the  £ast. 
Kings,  Poets,  Virgins,  Warriors,  whose  renown 
Has  fiird  th*  expansive  circle  of  the  World, 
And  Shepherds,  that  of  love  disastrous  died ; 
In  armour,  in  soft  stoles,  in  peasant  weeds. 
Or  in  the  robes  of  thought,  with  laurel  erown'df 
Tonch'd  by  the  dream  of  Life,  they,  re-ascend 
From' their  oblivious  haunt,  and  feed  their  sense 
With  expectation  of  the  matin  ray. 
Not  less  in  number,  than  the  nascent  stars 
That  shine  upon  their  woe,  or  the  soft  crowds 
Of  Daffodils,  that  in  the  early  Spring 
Awake  the  hill  of  Mountfield  to  delight :' 
But  long  ere  Morn  with  her  awak*ning  tramp 
Disperse  the  shadows  of  thin  night,  they  flee. 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  upon  the  shore 
Of  Vallombro^a,  at  Proserpine's  call, 
And  warn*d  by  Phosphor  to  their  penal  home. 
Ah,  hapless  ^irits !  but  the  day  shall  come. 
When  Mercy  on  that  silent  shore  shall  reign. 
And  that  too*troubled  dream  of  endless  woe^ 
Jn  which  the  senses  wander,  as  a  pool. 
Conclude  in  bliss,  amid  immortal  bow'rs ) 

_  I  question  then,  O  Muse,  in  love  divine. 
Where  that  immortal  Spirl,t*  may  abide. 
That  in  Ijfs  just  vacation  of  this  world, ' 
With  favour  of  the  King,  maintain*d  the  sway 
Of  jurisprudence  in  this  triple  realm  ? 
Well  known  to  thee :  that,  in  his  aged  thought. 
With  Homer  and  great  Dant6  did  converse, 
And  sweet  Euripides,  whose  mournful  song 
Flows  in  his  ijumbers,  like  the  silver  Po, 
la  weeping  tribute  to  the  Adrian  sea.  f 

•  ^ward.  Lord  Thurlow,  Chancellor  of  England, 
t  This  alludes  to  t^t  Chorus,  translated  by  the  late  Lon|  Thiirluirj  ^in  Euripides  ) 
Ifhf^J^  is  primed  ac  the  e^d  of  this  Poepi;* 
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jPor  siDOe  the  atiftn  hdte  Ih^  discurgiv^Jight* 
With  fifvour  c^o  our  globe^  no  greater  omul 
B'er  sat  in  judgment  on  the  tl^ghts  of  nicQji 
Or  broqght  its  noble  facuftifi  to  bear 
With  more  advantage  on  the  public  weal : 
In  thot^ht,  in  tpprd,  ia  itciion,  twr  just : 
Shield  of  the  Poor ;  and«  raising  for  bis  Kibg, 
^h*  upright  defender  of  his  aw^l  throne. 

•   Then«  oh,  majlSod  forsake  him  not  in  death  I 
But  that  pure  Spirit,  that  on  cloudy  earth 
Stood  faithful, to  his  King*  and  stiU  upheld 
His  gracious  Master's  cause;  be  crowq'd  witli  light^ 
And  in  the  fields  of  eether  sit,  enclosed 

.  With  glorji  OD  9  sempitemaj  throne ! 

Led  by  his  hand,  |  fint  essay'd  to  walk^ 

0  dear  Copapanion  -of  tuy  earliest  steps. 

With  thee,  Q  Muse;  and  from  the  beams  of  Bdorti 
To  the  pa^  twilight  sought  thy  converse  sweet. 
Whatever  in  old  Greece  or  I^ome  w^  done^ 
Or  else  recorded  of  thost  actiqos  pure> 
From  thee  I  |earnt,  and  from  his  coc^iael  sage. 
Grave  waa  he>  and  severe ;  but  gentle  too^ 
And  underneath  a  rpugh  exterior  hid 
A  heart,  wlilcb  pity  melted  into  tears. 
Farewell,  my  Master,  and  my /earliest  Frien^  I    * 
But  not  ferewell  of  thee  the  memory  | 
Since  all  I  am  itt  fortune,  or  in  rank^ 
tn  thought,  or  my  inhc^tanpe  of  fomCi 
Bating  my  qatute,  to  thy  care  I  owe ; 

1  should  be  vil^r  than  the  dog,  that  tears 
The  hand  that  fed  him  fit>m  bia  earliest  youtb;^ 
If  I  forsook  thee,  or  thy  generous  cause : 
The  Seasons  may  pass  on,  and  blanch  my  head^ 
And  wither  tuy  shrunk  cheeky  and  p^t  a  map 
Of  woeful  age  upon  my  wrinkled  brow| 

But  till  the  tomb  outshuto  me  i^om  the  day^  ' 
And  time  disparts  me  firom  th^  things  that  were^ 
Thy  memory  shall  unimpair'd  re(p(^ainj|  * 
^oundlessj;  as  I  most  still  be  less  than  thee : 
Whilst  Spring  shall  for  her  blpsscyns  be  desir*d;| 
Qr  Summer  &^  her  sweets ;  while  i^utumn  pale 
With  fruitage  shall  be  crown'd^  or  Winter  rale 
In  storius.a^  tempests  the  dejected  year, 
,  So  long,  O  my  first  Master^  while  I  Im^ 

1^  I  forget  not  either  t^^  qr  ^ine^ 


Vi«^ii.;< 
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Vi&Gii.'^  Ghost. 
[From  the  same.] 

I  WALK  m  woods  from  momiog  until  eve. 
From  eve  to  dewy  nigbt :  and  pitch  my  camp 
In  the  sepulchral  forests,  where  the  bird 
That  fled  from  Tereus«  weeps  the  livelong  day : 
And  all  the  starry  night  she  weeps,  and  sings 
]Pefbre  the  gate  of  Proserpine  $  a  cava 
Tliat  leads  from  Dis  into  this  upper  world  : 
There  dwell  I,  whereso'er  that  dwelling  be. 
Apart  from  lyings :  and  with  discursive  ghosts. 
Upon  the  edge  of  morning,  sweetly  talk, 
Now  pale  Bootes  on  the  cavern  shone  i 
And  I,  forsaking  great  Malviizi**  page, 
Caird  with  sweet  voice  unto  that  gh^dy  herd 
Which  they  are  wopt  t'  obey,  for  Maro*s  soul«  / 

T*  itprise,  and  visit  the  o'ei:«-wakefol  Moon. 
I  caird  ;  and  Maro  at  the  summons  came : 
^'  What  would*st  thou^  Son,  with  me  ?"  I  straight  i^ply'd^ 
^<  O  Poet,  above  aU  divinely  wise, 

^'  To  whom  the  sun  and  moon  were  strictly  known,  y 

^*  The  sprinkled  stars,  and  seasons,  that  o*er-sway 
«'  This  fickle  globe,  the  earth,  and  what  it  bears, 
<'  Of  fruit,  of  creatures,  of  immortal  man, 
'<  With  all,  that  in  the  lower  realms  of  Dis» 
^  Far  usidemeath  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
«*  Have  wakefid  beii^g;  tell  me  now,  I  pray, 
''  What,  in  this  wandVing  errour  of  the  worlds 
4<  Best  medicine  for  sorrow,  may  be  found 
"  To  lull  th'  oblivious  evil  into  peace  ? 
I  said ;  and  Maro,  with  sad  tears,  reply'd  \ 
While,  overhead,  the  wakefi.il  thunder  roird. 
As  when  it  passes  o*er  oblivion's  shore : 
^*  Great  is  the  task,  O  Son,  and  various  minds 
**  With  various  solace  lull  the  poignant  woe : 
*'  Some  in  wild  passion  steep  the  troubled  breastt 
^'  ^And  ^pme  with  sweet  Nepenthe  lull  the  mind^ 
*'  And  tome  with  herbs  of  mere  forgetfulness : 
f'  Their  potency  is  much ;  and  men  may  stay 
*'*  The  orbit  of  the  moon  with  herb  and  song  ;  ' 

**  And  so  the  sovereign  reason  may  assuage : 
**  But  open  wide  the  porches  of  thine  ear.; 
ft  fieUpvp  it.  with  the  sanction  of  my  toot, 

•Mhat 
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*f  That  worn  with  study^  sought  Pro8erpioe*i(  f  boro  i 
"  jiPot  of  Porter,  O  my  Gracious  Sw, 
f^  SAali  best  resolve  thy  question,  if  *tis  drawn. 
^^  from  a  sweet  taf,  'where  the  resort  is  muck^*' 
^'  He  said ;  and  vanish'd^  }ike  the  d^ws  of  night. 

The  Feog-ino  •Mouse-Fight.    Translated  from  ^e  Greek, 
[Bf  die  late  Xx)rd  Chancellor  Taviu^ow.] 

AS  with  a  whirlwind  all  together  come 
Into  one  spot.    Two  heralds  come^ 
Carrying  the  signal  for  the  fight :  th&  Gnats, 
Holding  great  trumpets,  souiid  the  dread  alarlxi 
Of  battle  j  while  Saturnian  Jove  on  high.  < 

T'bunders  the  sigQgl  of  diastroos  war. 

High-croak  fi|:st  wounded  Lap-well  with  his  spear  i 
Among  the  fbremos^  through  the  belly  pierc'd 
In  the  mid-liver,  down  he  tumbled  prone,  ' 
And  soird  his  Wt  down  :  next  him  Creeps  hole  8pear*d 
The  son  of  Mud-bom>  and  his  stubborn  lance 
Fix*d  in  his  breast  j  hiqi  falling  sable  Death! 
I&urpris*d,  and  from  the  body  fled  the  soul. 
But  Loye-beet  struck  Pot-diver  to  the  heart. 
Add  slew  hini ;  Munch-loaf  in  the  belly  hit 
Loud-clac}c,  who  falling  prone,  the  soul  forsook 
His  lim^s.    When  Pool-diver  saw  Loud-clack  slain. 
With  rock  as  millstone  vast,  he  by  surprise 
Struck  Creep-bole  on  mid-neck,  and  darkness  veil'd 
Hb  eyes ;  at  him  again  with  gHtt*ringj  spear 
X^ap-well  aiga'd  right,  and  in  the  liver  struck. 
When  Suck-cabbage^  saw  this,  he  fled,  and  fell 
Down  the  deep  bank  ;  but  he  escap'd  not  so  i 
He  plung'd  himself  into  the  flood  :  he  feU  $ 
And  never  morp  look*d  up;  the  Lake  was8tain*d 
With  purple  blood  5  he  lay  upon,  the  shore ^ 
Outstretched,  his  small  guts  and  fat  bowels  mash*d. 
Then  Marsh-love  slew  Scpop-cheese  upon  the  bank  j 
At  sight  of  Scrape-ham,  Calan^int  took  fright : 
Flying,  he.plung'd  into  the  Lake,  and  threw 
His  shield  away.    Water-love  slew  the  King 
Gnaw-gammon :  with  a  stone  in  hand  he  struck 
The  fore-part  of  his  head,  and  through  his  nose 
The  brain  lill'd  ^  and  the  earth  was  splash'd  with  bI(M« 
Lick-t^le  slew  good  Mud-bed  with  his  spear. 
Assailing  him,  aad  darkness  veil'd  his  eye^. 
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Weed-Uter^iiig'HQnt-steani,  bythefert 
J>ragg'd  him^  and  strangled  io  the  marshy  hkneck 
Clasp!d  ia  bis  band.    Cramb-catcb  bis  djtng  friend 

?eveng'dr  and  wounded  Mad-rqbe  in  the  pauncfa, 
6  the  mid-livers  prone  be  fell  5  bis  soui 
To  Pluto  went.    This  Mcui-foot  seeing  threw 
A  handful^  giasp*d«  of  soil  at  biin«  and  daub*d 
His  forehead,  and  weU  nigh  pat  out  his  eyes ;  ' 

]£nrag*d,  the  other  seizing  with  strong  band 
A  migbijE  ^tone,  which  lay  upon  the  pl^iQi 
The  earth  encumb^ung.  Mod-foot  spaote  with  it 
Below  the  knees ;  the  whole  right  le^  was  crosh'd^ 
And  down  he  fumbled  in  the  dirt  supine. 
Hoarse-croak,  reyengipg  him,  agajn  assaiFd 
The  for,  and  smote  his  navel ;  the  sharp  rush 
Went  all  in  ;  on  the  ground  his  bowels  pqur'd 
Ji'ollowing  the  spear,  drawn  out  .with  violent  hand) 
When  Cate-munchj  on  the  margin  of  the  flood. 
Saw  this,  he  limping  from  the  fight  rctir'd  J 
Afflicted  much,  he  plung'd  into  a  ditch. 
That  he  might  shun  by  flight  a  grievous  death. 
But  Nibble-biscuit  on  the  instep  smote 
Bladder-cheek ;  wounded  quick  he  fied^  and  plung*d 
Into  the  Lake :  when  NibbieTbiscuit  saw 
Him  fall  half  dead,  he  rush'd  on  him  again 
Bager  to  slay  :  but  Weedy,  when  he  saw 
Him  fall  half  dead,  pass'd  through  the  foremost  rankj 
And  darted  his  sharp  rush  ;  which  could  not  pierce 
The  shield  through,  but  his  spear  point  wa^  zsepell'd. 

There  was  among  the  Mice  a  strippling  \\oy, 
Above  the  rest  taU,  fighting  close,  the  son 
Of  blameless  Snare*loaf ;  he  resembled  Mars 
Himself,  bold  Scrap-catch :  singly  be  exceU*^ 
Jn  battle  all  the  Mice :  he  stood  alone. 
Aloof  from  others,  by  the  Lake,  elate  ,  > 
Threatening  to  end  the  race  of  warlike  frogs  : 
And  he  had  done  it,  for  his  might  was  great^ 
Had  not  the  Sire  of  gods  and  men  looked  sharp, 
j^ut  Jove  took  pity  on  th^  ruin*d  Frpgs  ]| 
Aad,  moving  slow  his  headj  pro(iounc'd  this  speech: 

-     <'  Qood  Gods  I  impbrtmt  deeds  my  eyes  behold ; 
f  Scrap*  catch  no  little  has  astomsh*d  me, 
f'  Beside  thf  Lake,  with  eager  eyes  intent 
''  To  cut  the  frogs  quite  ofiT:  but  send  me  quick 
*^  Pallas,  and  also  Mars  iii  battle  strong, 
y,  B0I4  ^  he  is.  tp  drive  bm\  from  t)^  fields** 

' ^  So 
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-     So  ipake  the  «Xi  of  Stftum :  Msre  repBed  | 
'<  Neither  Che  tught  ttf  ?Mm,  nor  of  Mm, 
^'  Jov«l  wU  aviS  fiooi  grlevoa»  death  to  Aivo 
^'  The  Frqgg :  ^at  let  U9  t>l  go  to  their  aid 
•f^  Or  wield  thy  own  great  giarit-kiiJing  ftrnv, 
«'  Of  force  iaipetoou»>  wheft^inth  tbe  chiefs 
«'  Thou  aleweit  of  idl  the  Titanic  bindings  Itet 
«'  Encdado^  and  ttoie  fittfta  gimt-trlbeft."  . 


\ 


He  spake  j  taxi  Jove  his  derjr  l^ht*ning  kncM : 
It  thuoder*d  fint,  and  fast  Qlympos  shook  : 
But  then  the  dreadful  bolt>  the  arms  of  Jove» 
Whirling  he  senti  it  Hew  (roa\  the  KingV  band. 
And  lightings  fHghten'd  all  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 

Yet,  not  so  checked,  the  Mbuse-host  press'd  still  more 
To  cut  the  race  of  waiiike  Frogs  quite  off; 
But  that  from  Heaven  the  son  of  Saturn  saw 
The  Frogs  with  pity,  and  straight  sent  them  aid. 

Sudden,  with  anvil^backs,  and  crooked  dawi. 
Marching  awry,  they  came,  in  track  oblique, 
Plnoer-moutb'd,  Shell-skin'd,  bodies  all  of  bonib, 
Broad-back'd,  dieir  shoulders  shining  forth,  Bow-lqgg'd, 
Their  joints  welt-knitted,  in  the  breast  tiidr^es, 
£ight*footed,  double*headed,  many-cUw*d,, 
They  are  called  Crabs.    Tbeir.mouths  snapp*d  tails  of  Mioe> 
And  fett^  and  hands ;  and  back  their  spears  were  bent  i 
Whom  the  poor  Mice  shrank  under,  nor  bore  upi 
But  tum*d  to  flight.    The  sun  was  settin|[  now» 
And  of  this  one-day  war  an  end  was  made. 


GbHIUS  RBCLAIMEO   FIOM  MsLAHCaOLT,  BT  THE  XVQRh^'^OtiU  OF 

JEUlioioh. 
[Fit)m  ilbu  6iLLixs*s  Chii.db  Ai.A|itav«.] 

THE  vision  fled ;  but  still  the  melting  fall 
Of  heavenly  music  linget*d  on  its  way^ 
Ip  long  withdrawing  notes,— like  those  that  call 

Some  JBftinted  spirit  to  the  realms  of  day  j— ' 
And  still  remained  the  unextinguised  fay 

Of  that  rare  talisman,  whose  heavenly  light 
Poured  a  rich  lustre  'mid  the  forest  gi^>^ 

And  emanated  through  th^  glooid  or  night 
With  souKexalting  hiflue&te,  molt  dlvtwy  bi%lit. 

The 
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But  the  bright  talisw^  .wt^s  Ii^^  tQ>s^4ft 

His  homeward  «U^  ah^  ibi)  taogM  wpo^ . 
The  Youth,  who,  lobg -bj  Metofipholy*!  brood 

Of  ^tdjMHis.i^D^iQft  baunted  nigh^mAiay^ 
Felt  all  the  biKeroesf  qi  soUlud^^ 

Now  saw  the  wonted  fbrmilQ  bf  ight  airaj 
Arise  witb  ftOfioijr  amite  |fi>  gh^e^r  Jbia  J<»e)f  wijr. 

GrovelliQj  Hild  falpfe  apostate  aU  frc  tbef 

Who  t^i  ua  Nature  tea  no  cb^mutp.  ahowy 
Wheq  WiQt]er*s  heavy  clpuds  4dfo^oi.thia  di^> 

And  00  the.  woods  their  darkeniog  shadows  thiow  f 
Jl  b  the.  iQflQence  dar](  of  worldly  wee» 

And  worldly  ,wii;kedQcss  (bat  mars  the  soeoe : 
From  Nature's  every  change.  caj9  ttaospoit  flow 

To  th^  free  mind  of  Innocence  aerenei 
Alike  in  groves  decayed^,  or  p^nVt  tnft^ib^t  greeoj^ 

The  soft  sontfi-west^  pregnant  with  odours  tiew 

From  the  dank  muaky  matted  heaps  that  iDse> 
Perfumed  the  moqntain-bowers ;  and  gently  dre# 

With  «'  breezy  call"  the  Childe  from  hta  repose. 
The  while  with  gratitude  his  bosom  glows 

To  hec  who  sav'd  him  from  the  fiend  Despair^* 
And  straight  a  straiD  of  heavenly  music  rose. 

And,  for  a  moment,  that  bright  form  was  there*  • 
And  with  one  rosy  smile  banish'd  each.lurking  care* 

O  happyj  happy  Childe !  no,  not  alone  [ 

Himself  his  own  dark  flungeoo  as  befora,  / 

Is  Alarique  amid  the  wild- wood  gone  ; 

No !  there  were  other  brighter  joys  in  s^ore. 
Though  the  sweet  self-same  Muse  he  loved  of  yore 

Is  absent,  yet  the  talisman  is  therfe  I 
And  still,  as  rapt,  he  muses  more  and  more 

On  her  who  gave  the  gem  of  lustre  rare. 
Again  that  form  he  sees  that  saved  him  from  Despair. 

''  On  man  accursed, — whose  dire  dominion  still 

O'er  all  the  inhabitants  of  earth  and  aiv 
Tortures  inflicts. with  diabolic  skill, — 

On  man  himself,  whom  agonizing  Care, 
Whom  dread  Remorse  and  Apprehension  tear. 

And  hydra  Passion's  multiplying  bfood— « 
What  mind  can  meditate  aod  not  despair. 

And  feel  that  nought  in  ^rth  or  air  is  good— 
JBut  all  4^  vice,  and,  woe,  aud  pain-^aud  solitude  ? 
^  *•  Who 
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^'  Wiio.miiaeft  on  thiA  hmk  iinwaeded  dd8»  - 
Where  nonght  but  seeds  oif  sm  'and  grMtavegrowti  i 

If  bappy  stilly  the  faery  dream*  can  baiid^ 

,   Must  have  a  heart  of  iron  or  of  stone  i 

Contentment  here  ii  ftrlckedness  ak>fie ! 

.   That  man  u  wise  tftid  good  who  iiiuiti  tiie  aeenej> 

Burst  the  base  trammels  of  Ddasioti; 

Leafing  fiurlaltidgj<^  this ''' no^"  obscene, 

Qt  diet  indeed  ^and  reftts  in  endlesft  s)eq>  i 


"  It  mast  be  so  I  when  dosed  the  eyes  that  idt,       ' 

The  ears  that  hear — and  dead  and  cold  the  fratee— ^ 
KtAi  mouldered  dolxm,  that  frame  has  ceased  to  bej —    ' 

Can  sight,  and  tooch»  and  hearing  be  the  same. 
When  tum'd  to  dust  the  organs  whence  they  came  ? 

And  what  ii  Mhld»  but  couch,  and  ejt,  and  ear  ?*^ 
Bo  wont  of  old  the  £k>phi8t  to  dedaim. 

But  now  the  lustrous  geih,  with>radlatioe  clear> 
Far  banished  from  the  C&ide  such  dreamfr  of  grief  «ndfatt^ 

^e  speUs  were  broke  that  bad  enchain*d  his  mind. 

And  he  had  but  to  press  the  jewel  bright,    ' 
And  straight  his  heavenly  guesti  with  glances  kind^ 

Removed  entire  the  veil  from  dff  his  ught,    ^ 
And  straight  his  intdlect  was  filled  With  light— 

The  light  of  Hope  and  Confidence  in  Heaven ; 
No  more  mid  clouds  of  intellectual  night» 

His  lonely  bark  on  locka  and  shoals  ^as  driven^ 
But  all  again  was  calm,  and  all  his  crimes  foigiven.*    . 

O  pride,  O  narrowness !  O  sophistryi 

That  seeks  celestial  mysteries  to  soan^  . 
And  deeds  of  Grod  by  human  laws  to  try ! 

hti  man  himself  first  answer,  What  is  Man  T 
Or  what  is  ifiQught  t  what  language  f  what  the  planj 

That  rears  the  simplest  bud  in  flora'*  train  ? 
«    «     jt-    *    «    «    « 

But  leave  awhile  each  object  here  bdow 

That  custom  familiarises-^lift  thine  eye 
To  sights  divine  that  such  delight  bestow* 

Thkt  habit  cannot  quedch  our  ecstasy 
Look  on  the  glories, of  the  vaulted  sky—* 

The  sun  that  pierces  now  the  misty  veil— 
The  moon  at  even-^the  countless  worlds  on  high,^  / 

And  other  suns  by  distance  reddered  pal^ 

Amid  the  Inigfaty  sea  of  boundlcsa  ipace  that  nil ! 

CiD 
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tJkn  ligbM  ISLe  tbeie  be  viewed,  and  shidl  the  miiui; 

Tliat  for  a  while  pots  b£F  its  base  elloji 
And  Boare  to  distant  r^ons,  uneonfined. 

Not  feel  a  rising  gleam  of  hope,  and  joy, 
A  confidence^at  nought  can  e'er  destroy. 

That  there  shall  come  a  glorious  time,  when  all 
The  doubts  and  fears  that  here  the  roind  annoy,  ' 

Shall  fade  away— as  Night's  retreating  pall^ 
Before  the  Morning's  ray,  and  '^incetise^breathingcaU  V* 

*\  Now  blows  thou  aoathem  breeze  1  what  ecstasy 

To  meet  thy  balmy  breath  with  wonted  glow-— 
Now  lour,  ye  dark  clouds  of  the  wintry  sky— 

And  on  the  woods  your  saddest  influence  throw-* 
Unwearied  through  the  wil^^wood  let  me  go:— 

Where  the  fallen  leaves  in  matted  volumes  lie—* 
And  the  swollen  river's  turbid  currents  flow— 

For  now  each  varying  aspect  of  the  sky 
Wakes  inspiratioui  new — and  meditations  high !" 

So  sung  the  Childe,  while  through  the  groves  be  straye^^ 

And  former  transports  all  revived  again )  / 

Beauties  to  him  even  wintry  storms  displayed. 

When  swept  the  driving  darkening  clouds  amain! 
'The  wild  heath  dark  of  hue  and  dank  with  rain 

The  desolate- lake,  the  gray  and  watery  sky,         ^ 
The  long  grass  rustling  on  the  upland  plain. 

And  all  the  scenes  of  wild  variety 
In  Winter's  moumfid  reign  new  rapture  could  supply. 

£ven  when  arose  the  volumes  vast  and  high 

Of  snow-clouds  ridihg  oil  the  Borean  gale. 
When  groaned  the  woods,  and  flocks  and  herds  did  fly 

For  shelter  to  the  deepest  rocky  vale- 
Then  cheered  by  inward  joys  that  never  fall. 

The  happy  Childe  explored  the  wonted  wood. 
Trod  the  pure  snows  \  and  when  at  evening  pale 

The  tempest  raged  along  in  fiercer  mood. 
Homeward,  rejoicing  still,  the  well-known  path  pursued  \ ' 

Then  was  that  home  enlivened  by  the  lay 

Of  many  a  mighty  bard ;  and  witchery 
Of  eloquence  that  never  meets^  decay. 

Lifted  resistlessly  the  soul  on  high  | 
And  chief  the  legends  wild  of  chivalry 

With  eager  hand  did  ATarique  unroll. 
The  while  (the  wild  blast  idly  sweeping  by) 

Their  mysteries  deeply  sank  into  his  soul. 
And  awful  transport  woke  that  yidda  not  to  controaL 

March' 
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With  song  and  Jtnghter^  td  tfie  qmct  bowtr ; 
The  setf-same  ecboisg  aoaods  aroie  again  $ 

Bat  Alarique.was  not  aloce  that  hour — 
Nol  the  bright  talisman,  the  heavenly  Power, 

Were  there  fo  mve  hiai  fiocn  the  fioKk  of  Hell ) 
Yet,  aooth  lo  my,  ao  fiefcelj'did  heahower 

Reproach  and  cnnea  on  the  demoni  fell. 
That  almoat  had  he  lost  the  guide  he  loved  ao  #dl. 

The  whale  hif  bumuig  ire  waa  wreaked  on  4bem 
.  In  fearftd  menacea  and  abcenta  w9d, 
A  demon  dtie  had  alnioat  seized  the  gem  i  - 

Bat  he  waa  checked  by  the  awakening  ChiUb, 
That  listened  now  to  preoepts  qoeek  and  mild 
,  Of  her^wfao  taught  him,  that  the  sorest  way 
To  auell  that  sorcerer  and  his  demons  vilde. 

Was  but  to  hear  unmoved  all  they  eonld  way,  ^ 

Backless  of  all  their  wiles  and  magical  array. 
»     ♦     *     * 

T!s  night }  bat  oh  what  nameless  influence  reigna  | 

What  soothing  balm  is  floating  in  the  air? 
*Tis  night  $-»but  are  there  not  celestial  s'tji^ins } 

Of  power  to  core  all  sadness  but  despair } ' 
Aye,  wandering  witch-notes  sweet  beyond  con^are 

Rising  at  intervals  ?— -O  yes!  the  lay' 
Of  the  gay  woodlark  from  the  forest  fair. 

And  the  loud  blackbird  hails  the  morning  tay. 
And  thousand  long-lost  dreams  the  cheering  call  obey. 

Aye,  morning  dawns ;  for  on  the  mist-wreaths  pale 
'      Faint  gleams  of  rosy  light  are  shed  -,  and  lo 

The  waters  faintly  gleaming  in  the  vale! 
And  now,  O  heaven  !  behold  the  orient  glow 

That  o*er  the  eastern  skies  b^ins  to  throw 
Enchantii^  influence !  wbiUs^^  the  dewy  lawn 

It\  diamonds  decked  unfolds  a  glittering  tbew. 
And  onward  moves  the  glories  of  the  dawn,  * 

And  from  tbe  landscape  fair  the  vapours  are  withdrawn. 

But  yet  no  foliage  in  proud  canopy 

Adorned  the  grove  ;  but  many  a  budding  apray 
Oave  promise  fair  of  fttture  majesty 

Whence odo.urs met  thezephyrs on  thdr way j— 
Twas  April,  season  of  uncertain  sway. 

When  fields  of  new-bom  verdure  charm  the  aigbt^ 
And  new-born  flowers  adorn  the  wanderer*s  way, 

'And  the  gay  lark  pursues  bis  cheering  flight--* 
O  days  of  soothing  hope,  add  proofisc  and  delight ! 


Yet 
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Yet  tfaoagb  no  foKage  wo!itone€l>in  the  gale,. 

Tq  him  who  loog  to  Pain  and  Woe  the  prey. 
And  haunted  long  by  fiends  and  tpectret  pale. 

Weary  had  passed  the  night,  weary  the  day. 
The  simplest  object  in  the  forest  gray. 

The  simplest  note  that  met  his  watcfafhl  ear, 
'  Broaght  thousand  sonDy  forms  in  bright  array. 

Such  as  of  yore  his  pathway  wont  to  cheer 
When  all  the  scenes  were  gey  and  all  the  skies  were  clear. 

•  , 

O  hues  of  glory  well  remembered  still ; 

How  break  ye  on  my  long  bewildered  brain ! 
Efinlgeot  rays  that  on  the  purple  hill 

Your  purple  tinu  oft  pour'd  at  £venSog*s  reign ! 
Forms  of  magnificence  that  rose  amain. 

How  had  ye  all  dissolved  by  chill  decay !  *  ■ 

How  were  ye  rent  and  scattered  by  the  train 

Of  unrelenting  fiends^  that  night  and  day 
Fed  o'n  my  wasted  heart,  and  wore  my  life  away  1 

Days,  too  too  little  priz'ii,  of  pure  delight 

That  fied  on  rapid  wing,  Qb  yet  ag^in 
Shall  the  same  lovely  charms  salute  my  sight  > 

Shall  I  the  same  enchanting  walks  regain  ? 
Shall  the  same  light  revisit  my  parched  brain 

That  shone  by  fits  not  duly  prized  of  yora? 
Is  that  the  skylark's  voice,  the  blackbird's  strain  ? 

Are  those  the  morning's  mist- wreaths  floating  hoar  ? 
And  shall  these  peaceful  shades  my  wonted  pcage  restore  ? 

In  lays  incondite,  thus  Chtlde  Alarique 

Again  his  long-lost  ecstasy  ezprest ; 
The  glow  of  gladness  mantling  on  his  cheek. 

And  new-t^rn  ardour  rising  in  his  breast. 
Through  the  wild  scenes  his  wonted  way  he  prest. 

And  watched,  entranced,  the  opening  scenes  of  morn. 
O  boundless  springs  of  rapture,  purest,  best. 

To  minds  that  Fancy's  fiiery  beatns  adorn. 
By  no  dire  self-reproach  or  worldly  passions  torn  ! 

Henceforth,  where'er  the  Cbilde  his  path  pursued. 

Even  when  through  crowded  scenes  he  dared  to  go. 
He  dwelt  in  that  sorpassing  solitude  % 

That  few  have  known,  and  few  shall  ever  know — 
He  moved  amid  the  scenes  of  vice  and  woe. 

To  him  innocuous,  trusting  in  the  power 
Of  her  whose  arm  had  saved  him  from  the  blow 

Of  the  fell  fiend  Despair  at  midnight  hour, 
.    When  the  loQd  torrent  rage  and  darkest  clouds  did  Ioar« 
1 814.  \  S  Scarce 
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Scarce  is  it  m\d  the  vernal  woods  more  sweel 
Tlj^n  in  tb^  haunts  of  nien>  abne,  to  be ; — . 
'  Where  all  is  vfcc,  wqp,  folly,  and  deceit —    , 

The  bosom  to  preserve  serene,  and  free ; 
The  varying  scenes  of  various  life  to  see. 
Trusting  in  Heaven,  that  <'  all  shall  yet  be  well," 
,     Though  now  unsearchable  is  Heaven's  decree  i 
And  feeling  that.  *'  to  doubt  is  to  ret>el,** 
Oovard  to  go  rejoiced— till  sounds  the  warning  knell.*'     * 

And  yet,  the  sooth  to  say,  'twas  sweeter  far 

To  tread  the  wild -wood  mazes,  and  to  view 
The  lake-waves  glitter  to  the  evening  star. 

And  renovate  the  soul  enchanting  hue 
Thar  poesy  o'er  all  the  wild-woods  threw. 

And  meet  again  that  Muse  beloved  of  jore. 
While,  '*  purer  from  the  searching  fire,"  he  knew 

The  soul  more  vigorous  and  apt  to  soar 
Through  Virtue's  fiowexy  paths  to  heights  unknown  belbre. 


Ruins  of  Athens. 
[From  HaVgarth's  Gbebcb.} 

THRON'D  on  Ihe  brow  of  thine  eferaal  rock. 
Circled  with  mountains  and  ^expanding  wide 
Thine  olive  groves,  thy  vineyards,  and  thy  fields 
To  meet  the  Ocean,  Athens,  thou  art  raised 
Triumphant  o'er  the  ravages  of  age. 
What  though  deserted  are  thy  ports  and  all 
Thy  pcmp  and  thy  magnificence  arc  shrunk 
Into  a  narrow  circuit ;  though  thy  gates 
Pour  forth  no  more  thy  crested  sons  to  ^'ar> 
Though  thy  capacious,  theatres  resound 
Ko  longer  with  the  replicated  shouts 
Of  multitudes  3  although  Philosophy 
Is  silent  'midst  thy  porticos  and. groves ; 
Though  Commerce  heaves  no  more  the  pondVous  I©acf> 
Or,  thund'ring  with  her  thousand  cars,  imprints 
Her  footsteps  on  thy  rocks  ^  though  near  thy  fanes> 
And  marble  monuments  the  peasant's  hut 
Rears  its  low  roof  in  bitter  mockery 
Of  faded  splendour,  yet  shalt  thou  survive. 
Nor  yield  till  time  yields  to  eternity. 

Ages  have  past,  and  Pow'rs,  whose  feeble  light 
Was  lost  aiuidst  the  lustre  of  thy  fame. 

Have 
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Have  reach'd  \he  short  mendian  of  their  day. 

And  sunk  to  Qight>  since  thine  uplifted  arm  ^ 

Wielded,  in  sig^t  of  crouching  satellites. 

The  sceptre  of  thine  empire  j  Time;,  that  rais*d 

The  ample  fabric  of  thy  sovVeigotJr, 

The  mighty  edifice  at  which  the  world 

Gaz'd  fearfully*  has  dash'd  it  to  the  dust. 

And  spread  its  fragments  to  the  winds ;  and  thou^ 

Veiling  thy  head;  and  folding  o'er  thy  breast    , 

The  robe  of  mourning,  near  the  roin'd  base 

Of  mould'rifig  columns  nodding  to  their  ft^W, 

Sit*8t  bath*d  In  tears^  agd  with  unceasing  sighs 

Bewair&t  the  hoar  ot  thy  sad  destiny. 

Yet  thou  wert  ooce  the  envy  of  the  worlds 
And  nations  bow*d  before  thee ;  thee  they  hail'd 
First  in  the  lists  of  fame,  in  arts  and  arms 
Pre-eminent ;  upoQ  thy  serious  brow 
Deliberation  sat,  and  from  thj  lips 
Breath*d  sounds  of  sweetest  eloquience  -,  thine  arm 
Harden'd  by  toil,  ^spXayed  its  sinewy  strength. 
Wielding  the  spear^  and  round  the  nodding  helm 
The  iron  hand  of  Conquest  twin'd  a  wreath 
Dripping  with  blood  -,  the  while  thy  hardy  8onf> 
Some  rob'd  in  peaceful  mantles,  some  arra/d  .    , 

In  all  th*  habiliments  of  war,  the  spear^ 
The  shield,  the  helmet,  crowded  round  thy  throne. 
And  paid  the  homage  of  their  fealty. 

Genius  of  Greece !  thou  livest,  though  thy  domes 
Are  fallen  ;  here,  ip  this  thy  lov*d  abode^ 
Thine  Athens,  as  I  breathe  the  clear  pure  air 
Which  thou  hast  breath'd,  climb  the  dark  n:iountaiQ*s  side 
Which  thou  hast  trod«  or  in  the  temp1e*s  pordi 
Pause  on  the  sculptured  beauties  which  thine 'eye 
.  Has  often  viewM  delighted,,  I  confess 
Thy  nearer  hifluence  ;  I  feel  thy  pow*r> 
Exalting  ev'ry  wish  to  virtuous  hope ; 
I  hear  thy  solemn  voice  amidst  the  crash 
Of  fanes,  hnrrd  prostrate  by  barbarian  hands. 
Calling  me  forth  with  thee  to  tread  the  paths  ^  . 

Of  wisdom,  or,  to  listen  to  thy  harp  ' 

Hymning  immortal  strains.    Genius  of  Greece  !. 
Lead  me,  O  lead  me  to  thy  deep  retreats^ 
Where  the  loud  savage  yell  that  mocks  thy  woes 
May  never  reach  us !  then  ^ith  aspect  mild 
Unfold  the  treasures  of  thine  ample  page ; 
Instruct  my  reason  5  guide  my  fancy's  Mighty 
And  bear  me  back  along  the  stream  of  tirne^ 
To  tho$e  bright  days  when  thou  wert  great  and  free* 

S  1  The' 
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The  fultry  rase  ]«  pMs*df  ?t)4  the  \^09A  orb 
.   Of  dav  descending  ^i  a  van'roi^Qod 
.  Of  goMen  lights  k^s  on  tnp  borison*s  verge. 
Now  whilst  Uie  rfi^s  of  ev'ning  ^InjoiViring  rpsi 
'     Upon  the  moantain's  bo^om— ^whilsi  her  spft 
And  fragrant  OKMstur^  floaty  alopg  the  sky^ 
hti  us  ascend  yon  craggy  emipcpqe. 
And  view  the  glorious  scene  ^hlch  opens  round 
Far  as  the  eye  can  wander*    Ffooh  tbo  p|aiu 
Cecropia*s  citadel  upxears  it  \>jp\v. 
Rogged,  and  crowuM  with  circpmafnhient  walk 
And  gUtt*ring  teipple$  ;  at  its  rogky  base 
The  sliatterM  wrecks  of  ancient  day*^  repose. 
Half-sunk  in  shadow,  capitals  and  shafts. 
Porches  and  mpniuneats,  the  sailptur*d  pomp 
Of  pedimeots*  tow'n^  and  tnompbal  arcsy 
And  noarble  fanes,  and  mouU^ring  theatres. 
Ima^nation,  kindling  at  the  view. 
Throws  o*er  the  varied  prosped  the  dear  Ughl 
Of  former  4008}  the  stiU  aoiiludea 
Once  more  £^  peopled*  and  the  aaope4  bands 
Of  poets  and  of  sages  sftck  again 
Their  shady  groves  and  marbk  portieoa. 
Here,  from  the  rocky  Pnyx,  the  ekxiufact 
Of  Athens  ligbtieo*d  over  Gtveece,  and  wsQg'd 
tier  thunders  5  I  heboid  her  oraiosa 
6ath*rin^  their  robea*  and  pointing  to  the  shores 
Whose  bdlows  lave  the  tombs  of  those  who  bled 
For  liberty.    Here  lingVing  on  the  banf^ 
Of 'pure  Ilissus,  un^meath  the  shade 
Of  aged  planes,  the  philosoj^ic  few 
^part  retire,  to  hang  upon  the  lips 
Of  Wisdom*s  son.    There,  on  the  marble  stepf 
Of  the  vast  stadium's  mound,  range  over  range, 
Assiembled  multitudes  gaxe  silently. 
In  breathless  expectation,  on  tbe  throng 
Of  oombatantg  striving  for  mastery    ^ 
In  fight,  in  wrestling,  or  in  fervid  course. 
>  There  soars  Hymettus,  flipging  far  around 
His  dark  dark  arms  to  the  main,  whilst  at  his  foet 
I  trace  a  gleaming  line  of  steeds  and  cars 
And  mailed  warriors  guiding  with  their  speara 
l^he  serried  phalanxes  to  Imr^thon. 
Now  westward  turn  your  gaze,  apd  see  amidst 
Yon  olive  woods,  yrhose  broad  and  verdaiit  hdtt 
Invests  the  plain,  the  consecrated  groves 
Of  Academus,  where  Philosophy, 
With  finger  pressed  upon  his  wither*^  Up, 
Leads  by  the  hand  a  atok-ciad  group  to  hear 
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From  ^ato*f  mouth  iiis  be^^efil^  e1o«)iiitace.  - 

Theaoe  fhfther  glandn^^  tet  ]rotir  eye  itpoM! 

UpoQ  the  distant  mointtams  whose  i&rk  jlinge 

^oands  the  wide  prospect,  aod  exalting  ^ash 

When  on  yon  pointed  peak,  il^galeos. 

It  views,  or  seems  ro  vie^,  the  Pefjlian  kib^ 

Thrice  leaping  from  his  throne,  &s  he  beboldl  \ 

His^shatter*d  navy  dark*ning  the  broad  wkvto 

OfSalamis.    Mow  straiti  yon^  iitroost  Ught 

To  Corinth,  and  the  billk  of  Mt^pli*  isle. 

Which  on  the  amber  sky  of  evening  floal 

Like  summer  clouds,  thente  hodieward  turning  vie^ 

The  wide  Saronie  sea,  broken  in  dap4^. 

In  headlands,  and  in  gulphs,  Pirseus*  Bay, 

And  bleak  Munychia  -,  mark  lis  golden  breitn 

Studded  with  puiple  isles,  aod  oV^htth^ 

With  marble  teinplei,  to  the  levd  Hy 

Of  sunset  gleaming,  till  it  meltn  in  ^looto 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  jfigina^s  rocks. 

Amidst  the  d^  ^geail*s  distant  sut^. 

With  what  a  troubled  ahd  tumoltuoos  tide 
Of  pleasure  and  of  pain  do  ^gcA  paM  . 
Rush  on  the  mind  amidst  snbh  sci^nes  ai  the^ ! 
Like  light  and  shadow  in  ^  cloudy  ^ale 
Coursing  alternate  o*cr  the  furrow'a  wave, 
Joy  for  a  moment  plays  upon  the  lips. 
But  the  deep  throb  of  melancholy  khootv 
A  sterner  f£SeIing  to  the  heart,  and  dulls 
The  transient  smile.    Here  as  1  stand  and  view 
The  solitary  and  dejected  state, 
Oueen  of  cities,  and  muse  on  what  thou  wert. 
And  what  art  now,  I  feel  a  §epret  pang 
To  think  that  thou,  my  country,  though  thy  tlirope 
Seems  fix*d  and  rooted  in  th* -eternal  deep. 
Must  £ei11,  and  all  thy  glories,  all  thy  pow'r. 
Pass  like  the  mem*ry  of  a  dream  iiway. 
The  time  must  come  wlieti  thou  shalt  lie  as  Ibw 
As  Pallas's  great  city,  when  thy  walls. 
Thy  senate-house,  thy  theatres,  thy  &Aes> 
Shall  be  a  shelter  for  each  waud'ring  bird 
.  And  noisome  reptile  5  and  thy  crowded  ports^ ' 
Now  thund'ring  with  the  iron  din  of  war. 
Re-echo  ohly  to  the  beating  wave. 
Yet  not  upbonour'd  or  unwept  shah  thoq  * 
Yidd  to  the  storm  of  destiny ;  the  youths. 
Whom  the  bn^  gleam  of  science  cheers  at  Itogth 
In  distant  climes  «hd  under  sultljr  stun. 
When  they  shall  hear  iiccorded  to  th^  harp 

.  '  Of 
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Of  history  and  aoog  thy  solemn  voicp,  , 

Shall  seek  thy  shores^  aad  mose  with  pious  awe 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  thy  faU*n  p6w*r. 

The  hoarse  wind  sighs  around  the  mould'ring  walla 
Of  the  vast  theatre,  like  the  deep  roar 
Of  distant  waves,  ot  the  tumultuous  rush 
Of  multitudes  ',  the  lichen  creeps  along 
Each  yawning  crevice,  and  the  wild  fiow'r  hangs/ 
Its  long  festoons  around  each  crumbling  stone. 
The  windows  arch  and  massive  buttress  glow 
With  time's  deep  tints,  whilst  cypress-shadows  wave 
On  high,  and  spread  a  melancholy  gloom. 

Who  shall  again  awake  the  sacred  sounds 
Of  tragedy,  with  which  these  walls  were  wont 
To  echo }'  who  into  the  verse  shall,  breathe  . 
Precepts  oCwisdom^  or  in  choral  strains. 
Of  mightiest  powV,  to  awe  the  guilty  soul. 
Sing  justice  and  revenge,  and  the  dread  iiown 
Of  retribution  ?    Who  again  shall  paint 
The  self-devoted  wife,  falt'ring  a  last 
Farewell  to  all  she  Iov*d ;  the  watchful  maid. 
Bending  in  sorrrow  o'or  her  brother's  bedj, 
And  calming  with  her  voice  the  agoiiies 
Of  pbrenzy  ^    What  exulting  bard  in  view 
Of  the  dark  shores  near  which  he  triuniph*d,  sing 
The  dreadful  scene  of  sbatter'd  fleets,  and  waves 
Rolling  in  blood-stain|d  foam,  and  ail  the  pride 
Of  Persia  blasted  by  his  country's  arm  ? 
Or  what  inspired  prator  amidst 
The  bending  circle  here  again  shall  rouse 
The  patriot  multitude  to  enterprise 
Of  danger  and  of  war,  when  he  beholds 
The  •cloud  of  conflict  rolling  from  (he  £ast } 
Silent,  for  ever  silent  is  the  voice 
Of  Tragedy  and  Eloquence  i  in  dimes 
Far  distant,  aqd  beneath  a  cloudy  sky 
The  echo  of  their  harps  is  heard,  bvit  alt 
The  soul-subduing  energy  is  fled* 

For  what  are  they  who  now  possess  the  scats 
Of  their  forefathers,  who  with  servile  steps 
Press  Freedom's  land,  and  with  unconscious  gaze^ 
MuttVing  the  prayV  of  superstition,  pass 
The  awful  temple  and  the  ruiq*d  tomb ! , 
Shades  of  the  heroic  dead,  bebo)d  your  80|iS| 
^ot  arm*d  for  battle>  not  in  glory's  school 
CQptpqdlpg  for  the  wreath  of  victory  | 

Not 
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Not  with  the  clenched  pulmatkl  furrow'd  brow 

0('thoaghl^  reasoning  with  PbiIo8oph}% 

Or  guiding  with  persuasion's  open  band 

Passion's  wild  tumalt  3  but  low  crouching  down 

Beneath  a  master's  scourge,  and  with  the  sounds 

Of  firien,d8bip  oh  their  lips,  tainting  its  bright 

Atid  spotless  lustre  with  the  mildew'd  breath 

Of  dark  deceit  and  sordid  perfidy.  ^ 

And  lo  1  he  conoes,  the  modem  son  of  Greece, 
The  shame  of  Athens ;  mark  hrm  how  he  bean 
A  look  o'eraw'd  and  moulded  to  the  stamp 
Of  servitude.    The  ready  smile,  the  shrug 
Submissive,  th^  low  cringing  bow,  which  waits 
Th'  imperious  order,  and  the  supple  knee. 
Proclaim  his  state  degen'rate  :  pliant  still 
And  crouching  fbr  bis  gain,  whether  ki  vest 
Of  flowing  purple,  and  with  orange  2one« 
And  saffron  sandal,  and  a  coif  of  fur. 
He  apes  the  Archon's  state  5  6r  pressing  on. 
And  elbowing  the  crowd,  with  slipper*d  feet^ 
And  cap  of  scarlet  dye,  corl'd  locks,  and  dress 
For  speed  succinct,  he  ranges  the  basar. 
And  earns  the  paltry  recompence  of  toil. 

Where  then  shaH  we  the  father's  genius  seek } 
Shame  to  the  sons,  amidst  the  song  and  dance^ 
And  midnight  revelry  ;  these-  have  outHv'd 
The  l)old  but  transient  features,  these  survive 
The  glow  of  fancy  and  the  strength  of  thought. 
The  feast  is  spread,  and  the  recumbent  guests^ 
Inclining  o'er  their  tripods,  quaff  the  wines 
Of  Zea  or  of  Samos  j  mirth  goes  round, 
The  laugh,  the  jest,  dispel  their  gloomy  thoughts, 
And  yield  a  momeniary  happiness. 
The  strain  begins— the  mandoline,  awak'd 
By  fcdest  touch,  prdudes  the  measure  wild. 
Whilst  the  responsive  song«  by  none  refus'd. 
Successive  passes  round  th'  applauding  gue8ts» 
Phrosyne's  mournful  dirge,  or  thy  soft  air 
O  beautiful  Hai'dee  I    The  tambour  beats— 
And  Athens'  dapghters,  starting  at  the  sound,  , 
In,  loosely- ci net urd  robes  of  crimson  hue,  , 

With  rini^lets  dtrkly  shadowing  their  breasts. 
Throw  back  their  snowy  necks  upon  tbe  air* 
And  wdve  their  ro$y- finger  d  hands,  and  lead 
The  sprightly  chorus,  or  the  mazy  round 
Which  Theseus  first  beheld*  when  he  retom'd 
Victor  from  Crete^  by  Deliao  Tirgips  twiii*d, 

Begardleui 
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RegardleM^npf  thmf  teoads  of  Wfi^, 
SUent  md  duU^  uid  iiieaft'riiig  er'ry  step. 
With  Bolemn  ttir,  the  Motko^sttilkt  akiQg  y 
His  Ibokf  ^  gait,  his'babit^  aU  prodaim 
The  saperdlious  despot  c^  thelaod. 
The  muslio  turban^  €o»l*d  around  U^  hc9d 
In  spiral  folds^  shades  his  wan  cheek  $  hiji  bioi|; 
LowVs  gloomily  upon  his  haUf-rais'd  eye ; 
And  firom  his  arched  nose,  i|nd  lip,  with  smilac 
Contemptuous  ciirrd,  his  shaggy  beard  descends^ 
The  tawdry  splendour  of  his  garb  dedarei 
His  Eastern  origin  f  a  silken  vest 
Of  ▼aried  colours  loosely  veils  his  limbs. 
And  round  e|K:h  ankle  floats ;  a  purj^e  bd| 
Invests  his  ample  waist,  bearing  the  Icfid 
pf  pistol  and  of  studded  yatagaii. 
One  hand  sustains  his  pipe,  and  on^  adjusts 
The  yellow  robe,  which  from  hts  sboolders  broa<^ 
Sweeping  in  graceful  fokk',  now  shows  and  now 
Conceals  the  manly  texture  ci  bis  lorm* 
'Tis  his  delight  beneath  a  canqpy 
Of  interwoven  vines,  upon  his  pat 
To  pass  the  sultry  hours,  i^iudiag  fiuDes 
Of  fragrant  leaf,  and  sipping  the  dsirk  atreiiaa 
Of  Mocha*s  berry ',  he,  so  occupied. 
Recks  not  of  toil,  of  danger^  or  of  war. 
And  hears  unmoved  how  Russia's  hardy  sons 
Launch  their  red  thunders  o'^er  the  Danan*s  wave. 
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[From  the  same.} 

Y£  venerable  wt>6ds  at  Acadeine, 
Which  wave  your  dark  sfaad^  nearCoIonos*  rocl^. 
Me  fainting  with  the  noon-day's  sultry  heat 
Receive  into  your  bow*rs.  *  I  do  not  come 
To  break  the  silence  of  yonr  solitudes 
With  Baccfaanaiian  riot,  tossing  bngh 
The  frantic  thyrsus,  but  I  stek  your  groves^ 
The  votary  of  science,  and  of  peace. 
Let  me  recline  where  yonder  ofives  spread 
Their  antique  arms,  emboss'd  widi  moM-grewn  knots 
0*er  cool  Cephissns'  stccami  let  me  repose 
Ai^d  listen  to  the  shrill  dcada's  note. 
And  distant  watei^s  mehmdioly  sound. 
Falling  at  inteivaliupoii  the  ciiurr  > 

How 
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How  solemn  this  nnniffled  Ineadth  of  shade. 
Xvke  the  wild  ocean  skimb'ring  in  a  calm  I 
How  graoefal  this  umbrageoas  canopy 
Dimly  recedes  into  a  lengtheo'd  aisle 
Of  mingling  boughs  !   How  lircb  each  massive  trnnk 
Props  on  the  basement  of  its.  pillafd  strength 
This  sylvan  temple !    Here  Phflosophy 
With  Plato  dwelt«  and  burst  the  chains  of  mind ; 
Here>  with  his  stole  across  his  shoulders  flung,. 
His  hamely  garments  with  a  leathern  ^one 
Confin'd»  his  snowy  beard  low  clnst  nng  down 
Upop  his  ample -chesty  his  keen  daric  eye 
Glancing  from  underneath  the  arched  Ixrovr^ 
He  fix*d  his  sandal'd  foot,  and  on  his  staff 
Ix^an'd,  whilst  to  bis  disciples  he  dedaf  d 
How  all  €reation*s  mighty  fabric  rose  . 

^PVom  the  abyss  of  Chaos }  next  be  traced 
The  bounds  of  virtue  and  of  vice  $  the  soufcb  i 

Of  good  and  evil ;  sketched  the  ideal  form 
Of  beauty,  and  unfolded  all  the  pow'rs 
Of  mind  by  which  it  ranges  nncontroll*d,        v    > 
And  soars  from  earth  to  immortality. 

Masters  of  ancient  wisdom  1  who  of  old 

Lingered  amidst  these  groves,  or  wan^'rjhg  hence, 

Foam*din  Lyceum's  spacious  walks,  and  shades 

Of  Cynosarges,  I  bcl^old  with  awe 

These  scenes^,  as  if  youc  venerable  forms 

Themselves  appear'd  slow  moving  through  the  vale. 

Much  do  we  owe  to  you,  teachers  profound 

Of  moral  law,  though  m  our  pride  of  heart 

We  oft  forget  oqr'^masters,  and  the  heights 

Once  vanquish'd,  scorn  the  friendly  arm  which  propped 

Our  upward  steps.    To  search  the  bidden  pow*rs 

Of  thought }  to  trace  each  secret  spring  that  gives 

A.n  impulse  to  its  energies  -,  to  tear 

The  mask  from  Vice,  and  shew  its  hideous  form 
^  Contrasted  with  the  native  loveliness      . 
'  Of  Virtue;  to  unfold  the  varied  chain 

Of  social  order,  and  observe  .the  finks 
'  Whose  strong  dependencies  bind  man  to  man, 

AYas  your  exalted  task ;  and  though  ye  droop*d 
.  Ofttlmes,  and  loiter*d  in  dim  Error's  maze. 

Yet  still  ye  labour'd  in  the  paths  of  truth. 

And  saw  the  twilight  of  that  day,  whose  Ught 

Beams  with  a  clear  effulgence  upon  us. 
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Stohy  of  Atfcxi  AND  Tebesa. 
[From  the  same.] 


OVALE  of  Ladooy  vhicfa  so  oft  has  rung  ^  - 
With  shout  and  song  of  rustic  revelry. 
When  Mirth,  with  vine-leaves  wreathing  bis  dark  hair, 
Satat'thr  fr«.tive  board,  or  led  the  nymphs 
In  mazy  d^tnce  along  thy  flow'ry  meads 
How  are  iby  echoes  chang*d,  and  ev*ry  breeze 
That  sweeps  the  bosom  of  the  thy  my  bills. 
Charged  with  the  notes  of  sorrow,  to  bemoan    - 
Th*  untimely  fate  of  an  Arcadian  pair. 
Who  on  yon  bier,  by  friendly  hands  composed. 
Lie  side  by  side,  united  ev'cn  in  death.    ' 
Sad  is  their  tale ;  and  Pity  from  the  domes 
Of  monarchs,  where  in  gorgeous  pomp.  arrray*d 
She  pours  the  solemn  mockery  of  tears. 
For  slight  or  ^ncied  pangs,  shall  turn  aside 
And  heave  the  unbidden  sigh  of  real  woe 
Upon  the  peasant*s  grave.     In  Ladon's  vale 
The  young  Teresa  liv'd— wh^n  in  the  games 
Of  rural  festival  she  shunn*d  her  swaio. 
With  light  step  bounding  o*er  the  dewy  herb ; 
When  the  anxiety  of  feign*d  alarm    . ,        • 
Gave  brighter  colours  to  her  cheek,  and  shades 
Of  deeper  safdness  to  her  eye  ;  when  loose    . 
Hen  ringlets  wanton*d  o'er  her  snowy  breast. 
And  the  wild  breeze  just  raised  her  floating  veil. 
Or  wandVing  thro*  the  mazes  of  her  robe. 
Displayed  the  just  proportion  of  her  form, 
She  seem*d  the  loveliest  of  Arcadia's  nymphs. 
Fairer  than  Syrinx,  when  she  fled  from  Pan 
By  Ladou*s  stream.    The  young  Alexi  saw. 
And  woo'd  the  beauteous  maid  :  for  her  he  led   . 
Beneath  the  aged  oak  the  rustic  choir,  - 
Shepherd  and  shepherdess  with  myrtles  cro^&*d 
To  pipe  and  labor  moving  ;  on  her  door 
He  hung  fresh  flow*ry  garlands  at  the  blush 
Of  May's  first  ;morn  $  and  when  the  midnight  moon 
Pour'd  ihro'  her  lattice  the  soft  silver  ray. 
He  struck  his  mandoline,  and  rais'd  his  song, 
Glowing  impassioned  with  Teresa*s  charms. 
The  &ir  one  heordi  nor  did  she  beod  her  lip 
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With  cold  dudainy  nor  with  the  frown  of  scorn 

0*ei  cloud  the  sunshine  of  her  brow }  she  ;imU'd  • 

Consenting;  and  with  downcast  looks^  half  hid 

Beneath  her  veil«  oonfess^d  the  mutual  love. 

Now  beatns.each  eje  with  gladness ;  ev'ry  voioe 

Joins  in  the  note  of  joy  ;  the  attendant  groiap      . 

Of  nymphs  crowd  eager  round  the  tin;iid  fair. 

And  as  their  flying  fingers  twine  .the  thread 

Of  varied  dye>  or  lead  the  ductile  gold 

Jn  waving  lines  around  the  bridal  vest. 

Each  cheek  with  mirth  is  dimpled,,  and  each  eye 

Glistens  with  laughter's  tears.     Happy>  alas  ! 

In  ignorance,  enjoy,  whilst  yet  ye  may, 

Yourbiiss;  those  tears  of  transport,  ahi  too  sooo 

Must  change  ta  sorrow's  moan  !  and  the  rich  robe 

Which  noyr  ye  weave  fop  Hymen's  softest  hoar. 

Will  be  the  shroud  upon  Teresa's  limbs, 

Stiffen'd  in  death. — Be  happy  while  ye  may,  / 

Carol  your  jo<;und  lays,  nor  bear  the  dti^e 

Which,  ere  tQ-morrow's  eve^  will  pour  its  Strain 

Std  add  reluctant  o'er  Teresa's  tomb.  '     .      . 

E'en  now  indignant  ^t,  his  slighted  vows^ 

His  love  transform'd  to  hate,  and  the  desire 

Of  dark  revepge  deep  rankling  in  his  breast, 

Demetri  breathes  into  the  Viziers  ear 

His  treach'rous  tale  ;  and  with  such  art  commends. 

Teresa's  matchless  charms,  her  youthful  grace 

And  simple  elegance*;  paints  with  such  force 

Each  glance  of  beauty,  that  the  tyrant's  eye  / 

Gleams  joyful,  and  the  frown  which  hangs  upon 

His  swarthy  visage  brightens  to  a  smile. 

In  expectation  of  his  destin'd  prey. 

The  wish'd-for  mora  arriv'd — the  sacred  rites 
Were  solembiz'd,  and  to  Alexi's  cot 
Slow  mov'd  the  festive  train.     Link'd  hand  in  baud 
Nymphs  to  the  soft  guitar  led  on  the  dance. 
In  graceful  circles  twin'd.    The  marriage  torch. 
High  rais'd,  beam'd  bright  before  the  wedded  pair, 
Crown'd  wit))  the  flow'ry  chaplets.     From  the  gaze 
Of  the  admiring  crowd  the  bride  retir'd 
Beneath  her  nuptial  veil,  and  o'er  her  breast 
Cross'd  her  fair  arms,  and  fixed  her  timid  eye 
Upon  the  ground  in  maiden  bashfulness. 
•Now  rose  the  star  of  Hesper — cheerfiil  songs  ' 

Haird  his  approa<:h  -,  and  the  gay  syrtos,  led 
By  youths  and  virgins,  swell'd  the  evening  pomp 
Of  the  hymetixal  feast.    But  who  are  they,    ^ 
Whose  fierce  eyes  glaring  thro' -the  dusk,  beneath 

^       ^  Their 
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Tbeir  tnowj  turbanti  dart  a  sudden  fear 
On  er'ry  breast ;  whom  do  they  seek  with  scowls 
That  search  each  shrinlciiig  £dr  1    ''  Fly,  hapless  bride ! 
''  The  tyranfs  satellites  are  cotne  to  bear 
'^  Thee  from  tbj  spouse  -,  the  gaunt  Wc^es  ete  let  loose 
''  To  seise  tbeir  prey  $  e*en  do^  they  rike  thdf  itrnls 
''  To  dasp  thy  form,  and  with  a  smile  that  mocks     , 
**  Tbj  shriel^  and  cries  of  agony,  rush  In 
''  To  tear  thee  from  nae.    This  albne'remai^li — 
'  «'  This,  this  shall  free  thee.*'--With  these  ^Ing  words 
The  lover  piei^c*d  the,  breast  of  bis  beIoy*d, 
Hoog  for  a  moment  o'er  her  faded  form 
To  look  a  last  farewell,  then  plting'd  his  k^£6 
Deep  in  his  faithful  bosom  and  expired. 

Beneath  the  mountain's  shadow,  in  the  gtobcb 
Of  the  dark  cypress,  on  a  bank  inlaid 
\Vith  azure  harebdl  and  the  laord-rose, 
Their  grave  is  open*d,  and  a  weeping  train. 
Slow  winding  thro*  the  thickets  of  yoft  t&le, 
Chauht  to  the  evening  air  the  fnn'xal  dirge 
That  mourns  Alexias  and  Teresa's  love» 


BeSTORATIOK  of  Gr&ECB   to    HEA   ANCIBllt  S|>LKNDOUa. 

[From  the.  Same.] 


WHAT  scenes  of  beanty  deck  Acbaia*s  shores  I 
The  long  extended  line  of  nigged  coa«t  j 
The  woody  headland  j  the  retiring  bay  5 
The  river  pouring  its  impetuous  foam 
From  monntain-cliiF }  the  wide^xpanded  gulph 
Spread  like  a  &ilv*ry  lake^  with  latteen  sail 
Of  bort,  white  gleaming  'gainst  its  purple  banks  -^ 
Parnassu./  «nowwreatt)*d  bosom  shading  dark 
The  ocean's  yellow  wave,  and  Helicon 
In  softer  lines  descending  to  the  plain. 
Successive  ciiarra,  whilst  Corinth*s  rocky  height, 
(iaJf-veird  iif  distance,  bounds  the  spacious  view. 

Hard  is  his  heart,  O  Corinth  1  who  beholds 
Thee  bow*d  to  dust,  nor  sheds  one  pitying  tear  | 
For  here,  the  graphic  art  essayed  its  powVs, 
And  on  thy  walls  the  love-sick  maid  first  dre^ 
The  human  form,  the  image  of  the  youtl^ 
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T(xn  from  bfr  ftrotf  y  mi  9t  Plr£ne*s  fount 
The  Muses  b^e  Jiave  ofteo  bath'd  their  lips 
In  inspiration  -,  this  endears  thee  more. 
Than  that  e^cb  pQw'r  proclaim'd  thee  to  the  world 
Wedtbiest  of  Greec9*s  children,  'mrdst  thy  games^ 
Thy.  theatres*  and  temple »  that  one  hand 
Was  stretched  to  grasp  the  treasures  of  the  East  j 
And  that  thy  double  sea  resounded  far 
With  shouts  of  mariners^  unfurling  >vlde     . 
The.  bellying  ci^ivas  o(  thy  laden  fleets.     * 
This  still  endears  thee,  though  the  wretched  cot 
Stands  where  tlie  sumptuous  palace  once  was  seen  } 
Though  thy  long  walls  are  shatter'd,  and  in  place 
Of  marble  fanes,  those  mouldering  shafts  soryive^ 
Sole  relics  of  thy  former  pomp  and  pow*r« 

And  yet  thgu  art  not  cast  for  erer  down  $ 
Thro'  the  dark  night  of  time  the  Muse  beholds 
Thy  glorious  second  mom ;  thy  lof^y  rock 
Gilded  by  liberty's  returning  day , 
Shall  be  the  point  to  which  aw^*ning  Greece 
Shall  turn  her  anxious  eye ;  upon  thy  shores 
Battle  shall  wave  bis  banners,  and  with  shouts 
Of  ooartial  preparation  call  thy  sons 
To  burst  their  chains,  and  meet  the  foe  in  arms. 
Then  on  thy  Isthmus,  where  thy  chieftains  sat 
In  sleepless  council,  when  tjici  Persian  host 
Pass'd  like  a  pestilence  along  thy  plains. 
Thy  warriors  shall  keep  watch,  thy  massive  wall 
Again  shall  stretch  its  line  from  sea  to  sea. 
And  ev'ry  name  of  thy  heroic  dead. 
Shall  be  a  watch-word  for  the  gatlVring  war. 

And,  O  my  country !  let  thy  voice  be  heard 
Amidst  the  din  of  battle,  like  the  czy     . 
Of  the  wild  eagle  in  the  tempest's  roar ) 
When  Hellas  rises  to  assert  her  rights. 
Be  not  far  from  her :   let  thy  chieftains  sage 
Direct  the  onset,  and  thy  hardy  sons 
Be  foretpost  in  the  fight  which  Britons  love. 
The  fight  for  liberty.    When  tortttf'd  Greece 
Raises  her  supplicating  eyes  to  thee, 
'Rum  not  away,  nor  let  thy  virtuous  name, 
Pledg'd  to  a  faithless  hoard  of  infidels. 
Be  made  the  safeguard  of  her  tyrants-»N<^- 
Rather  let  your  united  legions  guide 
The  bolt  of  vengeance,  that  the  Cross  may  shii>e 
Once  more  upon  the  Hellej^pont,  and  pray>s 
Of  Christian  sianctity  agak  be  iieard 

-    *^     .  Within 
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Within  Istambors  domes.    To  raise  thitie  arm  ■ 
Bet  wecD  th*  oppressor  and  oppressed,  to  break   .    . 
The  fettrrs  of  the  captive,  and  declare 
That  the  poor  slav^'  who  treads  thy  shores^  is  free^ 
Has  always  beeQ  thy  higK  prerogative  5  ^ 

Hence  thou  art  happy,  and  whilst  Europe  seenja 
One  dismal  dungeon,  circled  in  with  walls  ^ 
Of  steel,  and  watched  by  sleepless  centinels^ 
The  natives  of  thy  soil  still  feel  the  breath 
Of  Freedom  fan  their  cheeks.    Thou  stand'st  alone 
With  thy  few  warriors  in  the  narrow  pa8s>  * 
The  world's  ThermopyliK  ;  and  whilst  one  band 
Waves  the  red  sabre  of  thy  righteous  cause« 
The  other  proffers  to  a  sinful  world 
The  Gospel,  and  lets  h\\  the  healing  dews 
Of  charity  upon  the  fester*d  wounds 
Of  sufTring  mortals  ;  hence  my  bosom  glows 
With  gratitude  that  I  was  born  thy  son  j 
And  these  thy  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  peace^ 
Shall  more  avail  thee  in  the  dreadful  hour 
Of  peril,  than  that  thine  unconquer'd  fleets 
Have  borne  their  thunders  o'er  the  distant  waye. 
Where  keel  ne*er  ploughed  before  j  or  that  a  host 
Of  Eastern  potentates,  with  bended  knee. 
Crouch  at  the  footstool  of  thy  gorgeous  throne* 

Yes,  wretched  Greece !  beneath  my  country's  shield 
Thou  still  may'st  vanquish  and  be  free  again ; 
Oppression's  hand  is  faint  with  torturing  tbee> 
And  droops  it  palsied  strength.    Thou  hast  aton'd; 
By  ajong  age  of  agony  and  gnef, 
For  all  thy  former  vices,  and  the  tears 
Pour'd  down  thy  bosom,  in  the  bitter  hour 
Of  thy  captivity  have  washed  the  stains 
Of  guilt  which  sullied  thy  historic  page. 
The  storm  has  spent  its  rage^  an  eve  of  peace 
Breaks  o'er  the  bosom  of  thy  troubled  sea. 
Thy  Moslem  tyrants  totter  on  their  thrones, 
And  soon  would  fall,  bnt  that  the  deadly  feuds 
Of  Christians  (shame  to  Europe  and  her  sons) 
Have  propp'd  the  crumbling  fabric  of  their  pow'n 
Yes,  wretched  Greece !  thy  sons  may  still  be  free— 
The  manly  brow,  though  daunted,  not  subdu'dj 
The  hyacinthan  locks  that  clust'ring  hang 
0*er  their  broad  shoulders,  the  well-moulded  limb^ 
•     The  graceful  form,  the  dark  eye,  flashing  fire^ 
Attest  the  progeny  of  those  who  bled 
At  Maraifthon,  and  promise  future  deeds 
I'o  rival  the  achievements  of  thrir  sifes. 
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I  hear  the  echoes  of  tlie  rustic  pipe 
Warding  the  pleasures  of  a  pastVaMife ; 
I  h'sten  fo  the  spirit-fttirring  ode 
Calling  on  Sparta's  children  to  be  free. 
O  liberty  ami^ural  peace  '     what  raore 
Can  mortals,  pray  fof  ?     The  awak'ning  Muse, 
Bursting  the  leaden  slumbers  which  so  long 
Have  quench'd  the  fire  of  her  divinity. 
Snatches  hrr  shell  to  sing  these  joyful  themes. 
And  sweeps  the  chords  bending  with  heav*oly  smile 
To  catch  the  well-known  sounds.    A  barbarous  jar 
Of  jingling  di«sonauce  grates  on  her  ear. 
At  which  she  starts  confusd,  and  from  her  hand 
Her  lyre  drops  unsupported  to  the  grouud. 

But  she  shall  seize  It  in  some  brighter  hour, 
When  her  long  t^ight  of  tyranny  is  past. 

And  the  deep  moaning^  which  now  swell  around,  ) 

Fall  faint  and  fainter  on  the  passing  breeze. 
Then  a  new  race  of  bards  shall  rise  >  the  barjps 
Long  silent,  shall  once  more  with  measur*d  strain 
Join  in  the*  lofty  chorus ;  skies  as  clear 
As  in  their  happiest  age,  and  scenes  as  grand 
As  their  own  Homer  once  transported  view'd, 
Shall  aid  their  raptures  and  inspire  their  song. 
The  Arts  shall  raise  their  mournful  eye,  the  tear 
Of  sorrow  shall  be  dried,  save  when  it  falls 
In  silent  sympathy  of  pictur*d  woe. 
Again  ^he  voice  of  Freedom  shall  be  heard 
Amidst  hei^  cavern*d  fastnesses,  and  hosts 
Embattled  round  her  spear  shall  guard  their  vales 
From  hostile  insult.     Greece  shall  smile  again. 
Arid  the  fair  wreaths  which  for  hrr  youth  she  wove 
Shall  twine  fresh  tendrils  round  her  aged  brow. 


Coui^T  Lara. 
[From  Lord  Byrok's  Lara.    A  Talb.] 

IN  him  inexplicably  mtx'd  appear'd 
Much  to  be  loved  and  bated,  sougkt  and  fear*d. 
Opinion  varying  o*er  his  hidden  lot, 
In  praise  or  railing  ne*er  his  name  forgot ; 
His  silence  formed  a  theme  for  others*  pratc^ 
They  guess'd — they  gaz*d*-tbey  fain  would  know  his  fate. 
What  had  be  been  ?  what  was  he,  thus  unknown. 
Who  walked  their  worlds  his  lineage  only  known  ? 

A  hater 
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A  )MBt  of  bit  kind  ?  jet  some  woald  say, 
Witb  thecQ  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  pky  $ 
Bat  own'd«  that  smile  if  oft  observed  and  near. 
Waned  in  its  mirth  and  withered  to  a  sneer  i 
That  smile  might  reach  his  lip,  bat  pasted  hot  by^ 
None  e*er  coold  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye  r 
Yet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard> 
At  times,  a  heart  as  not  by  nature  hard. 
But  once  peroeiv*d,  hk  spirit  seem'd  to  chide 
Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride. 
And  steeFd  itself,  as  scdrning  to  redeem- 
,    One  doubt  from  othtfr*s  half  withheld  esteem  ; 
In  self-inflrcted  penance  of  a,  breast 
.  Which  tenderness  might  once  have  wrong  from  re^  $ 
In  vigilance  of  ^rief  thai  would  compel    . 
The  soul  to  hate  for  having  lov*d  too  well. 

There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all ; 
As  if  the  worst  liad  falVo  which  could  befall. 
He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world> 
An  errhig  spirit  from  another  hurled ; 
A  thing  of  dark  Imaginings,  that  shaped 
By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped ; 
But  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  jet 
Hi^  mind  would  half  exult,  and  half  regret : 
With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth  - 
Bestows  on  mo^t  of  mortal  mould  and  birth. 
His  early  dreams  of  good  outstrip'd'  the  truth, 
And  troubled  manhood  followed  baffled  youtB  ; 
With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chace  mispenC, 
And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  jent ; 
And  fiery  passions  that  bad  poured  their  wrath 
In  harried  desolation  o*er  his  path. 
And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 
In  wild  reflection  o*er  his  stormy  life  3 
But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame. 
He  piled  on  Nature^s  self  to  share  the  shame. 
And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshly  form 
She  gave  to  clog  tbe  soul,  and  feast  the  worm ; 
Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 
And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  will : 
Too  high  for.  common  selfishness,  he  could  . 
.At  times  resign  his  own  for  others*  good. 
But  not  4n  pity,  not  because  he  ought. 
But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thoiight, 
Tiiat  swayed  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 
To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside ; 
And  this  same  impulse  would  in  tempting  time 
Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime  > 
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iThe  men  with  whom  he  ftlt  condemned  to  breathe. 

And  longed  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 

Himself  from  ail  who  shared  his  mortal  state; 

His  mind  abhorring,  this  had  fixed  her  throne 

Far  from  the  world,  lo  regions  of  her  own } 

Thos  coldly  passing  aH  that  passed  below, 

.  His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow  : 

Ah !  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guilt  had  glowed^  r- 

But  ev^Bc  in  that  icy  smoothness  flowed  ! 

*Tis  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walked. 

And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talked. 

Nor  outraged  Reason's  rules  by  ^w  nor  start. 

His  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart } 

And  rarely  wandered  in  his  speech,  or  drew 

His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  onend  the  view.  / 

With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien. 
And  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen ; 
He  had  (if  'twere  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Of  fix.ing  memory  on  another's  heart : . 
It  was  not  love  perchance — nor  hate — nor  aught 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought ; 
But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain. 
And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again  ; 
And  those  to  whom  he  spake  remembered  well, 
And  on  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell :  '    . 

None  knew,  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind  ;    . 
There  he  was  stamp'd,  in  liking,  or  in  hate. 
If  greeted  once ;  however  brief  the  d^te 
That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew, 
'  Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew.  , 

You  cojald  not  penetrate  his  soul,  but  found. 
Despite  your  wonder,,  to  your  owi)  he  wound  ; 
His  presence  haunted  still ;  smd  from  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest ; 
Vain  was  the  struggle  in  tl\at  mental  nft,  . 
His  spirit  seemed*  tu  dare  you  to  forget ! 
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X^fom  the  same.^    . 

IT  was  thc'nigbt— attd  ^Lata^  glairtr  itrcHih 
The  stars  are  studding,  eacih  Withidaagbd  beam ; 
So  calm,  the  ivat(6r$  scarcely  seem  to  stt^y. 
And  yet  they  glSde  lilie  happiness  away; 
Reflecting  far  and  feJry-llke  from  high 
The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky  : 
Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly  tree. 
And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  b^e  | 
Such  in  her  cbaplet  infant  Dian  wove. 
And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 
These  deck  the  shore }  the  wates  their  channel  tnake 
In  windings  bright  atid'tnazy  like  the  snake. 
All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 
.You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  thett  j 
Secure  that  nought  bf  evil  could  delight 
To  walk  in  snch  a  'scene,  on  such  a  night ! 
It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good. 
So  Lara  dieemed,  ivor  longer  there  be  stood, 
£uC  turned  in  silence  to  his  castle-gate  $ 
Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  Contemplate : 
^    Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  (days. 
Of  skies  mote  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze. 
Of  nights  more  soft  and  fVequetit,  hearts  that  now— 
No— no— the  storm  may  beat  upon  bis  broMv 
Unfelt — QDSparing— but  a  night  like  this, 
A  night  of  beauty  mocked  such  breast  as  his. 

He  tamed  within  his  solitary  hall. 
And  hw  high  shadow  shot  along  the  v/all } 
There  werc^  the  painted  fomd^  of  other  tinlet« 
Twas  all  they  left.of  virtues  or  of  criines. 
Save  vague  tradition  }  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  then:  faults  ; 
And  half  a  column  of  the  pompous  page. 
That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age  3 
Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies^ 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 
He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone. 
And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
•O'er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  picturM  prayer. 
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fteftected  in  £intastic  figures  grew 
Like  life>  but  not  like  mortal  life^  to  view  $ 
His  bristling  locks  of  sable^  brow  of  gloom. 
And  the  wide  waving  bf  bis  shaken  plume 
Glanced  like  a  spqctre^s  attributes^  and  gave 
His  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 

Twas  midnight — all  was  sliAnber  $  thfe  leae  light 
Dimro'd  in  tlie  lamp>  as  Joth  to  break  the  night. 
Hark !  tliere  be  murmurs  heard,  in  Lanfs  hall— 
A  sound — a  voice — a  shriek— a  Jarful  call ! 
A  long,  loud  shriek — and  silence— did  they  hear 
That  firantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear  ? 
They  heard  and  rose^  and  tremulously  brave 
Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  Siave ; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tap6rs  in  their  hands« 
And  snateh*d  in  startled  -baste  unbelted  brands. 

Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid« 

Pale  as  the  beam  that  o*er  bis  features  played^ 

Was  Lara  stretch*d  -,  his  half  drawn  sabre  near, 

.Dropp'd  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear  $ 

Yet  he  was  firm,  or  .had  been  firm  till  now. 

And  still  defiance  knit  his  gathered  brow ; 

Though  mix'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay^ 

There  lived  upon  his  .Up  the  wish  to  slay ; 

Some  half  formed  threat  in  utterance  there  had  died. 

Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride ; 

His  eye  was  almost  seaVd,  but  not  forsook. 

Even  in  its  trance  the  gladiator's  look. 

That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose. 

And  now  was  fix*d  in  horrible  repose. 

They  raise  him— bear  him  -,  hush  !  he  breathes,  he  speaks. 

The  swarthy  blush  reoolours  in  his  cheeks. 

His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim. 

Rolls  wide  and  Wild,  each  slowly  quivering  limb 

Recalls  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strung 

In  terms  that  seem  not  {of  his  native  tongue ; 

Distinct  but  strange,  enough  they  understand 

To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land, 

And  such  thry  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 

That  hears  him  not—alas  i  that  cannot  hear  I  . 
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Sun. 
[From  the  ftme.! 


THE  CTDwd  are  gone^  the  levellen  at  rett  ^ 
The  coorteoui  host*  and  all-approviog  guest. 
Again  to  that  accustomed  couch  must  creep 
Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow,  sighs  to  sleep. 
And  man  o'er-laboured  with  his  beiug's  strife, 
Shrinks  to  ihat  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life : 
There  lie  We's  feverish  hope,  and  ^unning*s  gttile. 
Hate's  working  brain,  and  lull'd  amintion's  wile. 
O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave. 
And  qoench*d  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 
"What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become  ? 
Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home. 
Where  wea^ess,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine. 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  redine  \ 
Glad  for  a  while  to  heave*  unconscious  breath. 
Yet  wake  to  wfcstle  with  the  dread  of  death,. 
And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increased. 
That  deepj  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least. 


MoaHiN0. 
[l^rom  the  same.] 

NIGHT  wanes — the  vapours  round  the  mountains  currd. 
Melt  into  morn,  and  Light  awakes  the  world. 
Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past. 
And  lead  him  near  to  little,,  but  his  last ; 
But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth. 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth  i 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam. 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  fi:eshQess  on  the  stream. 
Immortal  man  !  behold  her  glories  6hine, 
And  cry,  exulting  inly,  •*^  they  are  thine  !*• 
Gaze  on,  while  yet  thy  gladdened  eye  may  see, 
A  mortow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee ; 

Aud 
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And  grieve  wb9t  may  above  thy  aensdeas  bier. 
Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  riogle  tear; 
Nor  clood  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall. 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  oAe  sigh  for  thee,  for  all  j 
Bat  creeping  things  shall  r^vel  in  their  spoil. 
And  fit  thy  day  to  fertilize  the  (toil. 


Th9  Fali.  ov  Covnt  Laba. 
{Prom  the  same.] 


COMMANDING,  aiding,  animating  all. 
Where  foe  appear*d  to  press,  or  friend  to  £dl. 
Cheers  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  fcis  steet 
Inspiring  hope,  bimsdf  had  ceased  to  &el. 
None  fied,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain. 
But  those  that  waver  torn  to  smite  again 
"Wbile,  yet  they  fiod  the  firmest  of  the  foe 
Recoil  l)efi)re  their  leader's  look  and  blow ; 
Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  dmost  alone. 
He  fiiils  their  ranks,  or  reanitea  his  own  f 
Himself  he  spared  not-— once  they  seemed  to  fly— 
Now'was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high,. 
And  shook— why  sndden  droops  that  plumed  crest  ? 
The  shaft  is  sped— the  arrow's  in  Us  breast  I 
That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarde  side. 
And  Death  bath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride. 
The  word  of  trinmph  feinted  from  his  tongue  ; 
That  hand,  so  raised^  how  dvo^ii^ly  it  hcuig !  . 
Bnt  yet  the  swoid  instinctively  retama» 
Though  from  its  fellow  shrink  the  fallen  reins ; 
These  Kaled  snatches :  dizzv  with  the  blow. 
And  senseless  bending  o'er  hia  aaddle«bow> 
Perceives  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 
Beguiles  his  charger  from  the  coqibat's  rage ; 
Meantime  his  followers  charge,  and  charge  again  I 
Top  mix'd  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  sl^  ! 

Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
The  cbven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  liead ; 
The  war-iiorse  masterless  is  on  the  earth. 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  bia  bloody  girth  ; 
And  near  yet  qipveringlRrith  what  life  nemain*(C       . 
The  heel  that  urg*d  him  and  the  hand  that  rein'd; 
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And  lome  Uxi  tie«  tlMt  folii^Mitotlk, 
Whoie  waters  mock  th^  Up  oft  those  thafdi«> 
Hiat  panting  tbtnt  which  scorchei  ia  the  hmtb 
Of  those  that  die  the  «>ldier*8  hery  dealb^ 
In  Tain  impeli  tha  Immiixg  mouth  to  crave 
One  ^p— the  last-^-to  cool  it  for  the  giafei 
'With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept 
Thcdr  limbs  along  the  crimsonM  ttirf'  have  crept ; 
The  fiiint  remains  of  life  suc)^  struggles  waate^ 
But  jet  they  reach  the  stream^  and  bend  to  taste: 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake-*  - 
Why  t)au8e  ?— No  farther  thitst  have  they  to  ikik»-« 
'       It  is  unqnench'd^  and  yet  they  feel  (t  not ; 
It  was  an  ageny— bat  now  forgot ! 

Beneath  ik  lime,  remote^  from  the  sc6ne^ 
Where  hxk  Ibr  him  that  strife  bad  never  beeUj 
A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay : 
'  'Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 
His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide, 
Kneds  Kaled  watchful  o*er  bis  wiling  side. 
And' with  bis  scarf  would  staunch  the  tides  that  nuh 
With  each  convulsion  in  a  blacker  gush ; 
And  then  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  loW| 
In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  trickiings  £ow  : 
He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  Vain, 
And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain* 
He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage, 
And  "sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page 
Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sdei. 
Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees  ^ 
Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim^ 
Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earih  for  him. 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search^  the  fieldj 
Their  triumph  nought  till  lam  too  should  yield  | 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  'twere  fiiOj 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain^ 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  hii  hte^ 
And  that  escape  to  death  frdm  living  hate : 
And  Othd  comes,  and  leaping  firom  bis  steeds 
Looks  on  the  hletding  fee  that  made  him  bleeds 
And  questions  of  his  state:  he  answera  not* 
.  Scarce  glances  on  hun  as  on  one  forgot. 
And  turn^  to  Kaled  t-^each  .renMiniog  wordji 
They  undentood  aot^  if  distinctly  heard  | 

His 
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His  d^dg  tones  are  in  tbat  otfaor  tonguq. 
To  whieh  some  ^ange  ren^embraoce  M^iVlljC  dung. 
They  spake  of  otbei' scenes,  but  what— is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach'd  alone ; 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound. 
While  gazed  the  rest  in  dan>b  amazeooent  round : 
They  seem*d  even  thien— ^at  twain— -unto  the  last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past ; 
To  share  between  themsekes  s6me  separate  fate^ 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  could  penetrate. 

Their  words  though  &ijvt;  were  npaax— jfrpoi  tl^  ^n^    . 
Their  import  those  who  heard  coi^id  }ixdge  a^i;^  ^ 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem*d  young  Kal^*s  death 
More  near  than  Lara's  by  his  voice  and  breathj^ 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and.  hesitating  broke 
Tbe  accents  his  scaroe-nooving  pale  lips  spoke ; 
But  Lara*s  voice  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near  s 
But  from  hh  visage  little  could  we  gutss. 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless, 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  kst. 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ;      ' 
And  once  as  Kaled's  answering  accents  ceas*d, 
Rose  lira's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 
Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
Roird  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye. 
Or  that  'twas  chance,  or  some  remember'd  scene 
That  rais'd  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been. 
Scarce  Kaled  seem'd  to  know,  but  tum'd  away, 
As'if  his  heart  abhorred  that  coming  day. 
And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light 
To  look  on  Lara's  brow— where  all  grew  riight 
Yet  sense  seem'd  left,  though  better  were  its  loss ; 
For  when  one  near  displayed  the  holy  cross. 
And  proffered  to  his  touch  the  hdy  bead 
Of  which  bis  parting  soul  might  oig^n  the  pe^dj 
He  iook'd  upon  i(  with  an  eye  profane. 
And  smil'd— Heaven  pardon !  if  'twere  with  disdain  j 
And  Kaled  though  be  spoke  not,  nor  withdreif 
From  Lara's  fac^  his  ^od  despairing  v^ew> 
With  brow  repii}sive,  ancl  with  gesture  swi^. 
Flung  back  the  band  which  held  the  sacred  gift. 


As  if  such  but  disturbed  th^  ei^piriqg  m^n 
Nor  seemed  to  know  bis  li/e  but  U^u  beg 


but  iicu  began, 
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The  life  iminortal,  infinite^  secure. 

To  all  for  whom  that  cross  hath  mada  it  sore  I 

But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew^ 
And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew  j 
His  limbs  stretch*d  fluttering;  and  his  bead  droop*d  o*er 
The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore; 
He  press'd  the  hand  he  h«ld  upon  his  h^art — 
It  beats  no  more,  bUt  iUled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp^  but  feeJs,  and  feels  in  vain, 
•For  that  fidnt  throb  which  ^swers  not  again. 
"  It  beats  r*— Away,  thou  dreamer  I  he  is  goo^^^ 
It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upoa, 

He  gaz'd«  as  if  not  yet  had  passed  awky 
The  haughty  spirit  of  that,  humble  clay  i 
And  those  around  have  rous*d  him  from  his  trance^ 
But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance  $ 
And  when  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 
Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more, 
He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustsin,' 
Roll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain  j 
He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby^  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  bis  raven  hair» 
But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  hut  reel'd  and  Ml, 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  lov*d  so  well. 
T&an  that  he  lov^d  1  Oh !  never  yet  beneath 
Hie  brqs^t  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe ! 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reaveaVd 
The  secret  long,  anid  yet  but  half-conceard  ^ 
In  barinj^  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 
Its  grief  seem*d  ended,  but  the  sex  confest,; 
And  life  return'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame— 
What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  I 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  sleep. 
But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep ; 
Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound, 
Hiough  prie<>t  nor  blessed^  nor  marble  deck*d  the  moandj^ 
And  be  was  mourn*d  by  one  whose  quiet  grief 
Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 
Vain  was  all  qaestion  ask *d  her.  of  the  past, 
And  vain  e'en  menace — silent  to  the  last } 
She  told  nop  whence  nor  why  she  left  bebitid  > 

Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind.- 

Why 
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Why  did  she  love  him  ?    CuridUs^fool  I— -be  still— 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 
To  her  he  might  be  gentleness ;  the  stem 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern^ 
And  when  they  love/  your  smilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  stroog  hearty  though  les^  the  lips  avow. 
They  were  not  common  lifiks  that  form'd  the  chain 
That  bound  to  Laira  Kaled*s  heart  and  brain  5 
But  that  wild  tale  she  brook*d  not  to  unfold. 
And  seard  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told. 


Jacquelinb. 
"[From  Mr.  Rogbrs's  Po£m  of  this  name.] 


jrpiWAS  Autumn  j  thro*  Provence  had  ceased 

X     The  vintage,  and  thf  vintage-feast. 
The  sun  had  set  behind  the  hill^ 
The  moon  was  up,  and  ail  was  still, 
And  from  the  Convent's  neighbouring  tower 
The  clock  had  tolled  the  midnight  hpur^ 
•When  Jacqueline  came  forth  alone. 
Her  kerchief  o'er  her  tresses  thrown ; 
A  guilty  thing,  and  full  of  fears, 
Yet  ah,  howlovely  in  her  tears !  .         *     • 

She  starts,  and  what  has  caught  her  eye  ? 
\Vhat— but  her  shadow  gliding  by  ? 
She  stops,  she  pants,  with  lips  apart 
She  listens — to  her  beating  heart ! 

Then,  thro'  the  scanty  orchard  stealing,  ' 

The  clustering  boughs  her  track  concealing. 
She  flies,  nor  casts  a  thought  behind. 
But  gives  her  terrors  to  the  wind ; 
Flies  from  her  home,  the  humble  sphere 
Of  all  her  joys  and  sorrows  here. 
Her  father's  bouse  of  noountain-stone^ 
And  by  a  mountain-vine  oVr -grown. 
At  such  an  hour  in  such  a  night 
So  calm,  so,  clear,  so  heavenly  bright. 
Who  would  have  seen  and  not  confessed 
It  looked  as  all  with'm  were  blest? 

What 
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What  will  not  vomao^  vhcQ  she  ]oTe»  I 
Yet  lost,  alas !  who  can  restore  h/er  ?-?- 
She  lifts  the  latch^  the  wicket  inovea; 
And  jBow  the  w6rld  U  all  before  bar. 

Up  rose  St.  Pierre^  whea  morning  shone  3 
«p-And  Jacqueline  his  child  was  gone  ! 
Oh  what  the  maddening  tbonght  that  WDfi  ? 
Di^honoui;  coupled  with  his  name  I 
fiy  Cond^at  Rocroj  he  stood  ;* 
By  Tarenne,  when  the  Rhine  ran  blood. . 
Two  banners  of  Castile  he  gave 
Aloft  in  Notre  Dame  to  wave; 
Nor  did  thy  cross,  St.  Louis«  re^X 
Upon  a  purer,  nobler  br^st. 
He  slung  his  old  sword  by  his  side. 
And  snatched  his  staff  and  rushed  to  save  3 
Then  sank— and  on  his  threshold  cried 
*'  O  lay  me  in  my  grave ! 
€€  .—Constance  t  Claudine !  where  were  ye  then  I 
''  Bot  stand  not  there*    Away  I  away  1 
"  Thou,  Frederic,  by  thy  father  stay, 
*'  Though  old,  and  now  forgot  of  men, 
''  Both  must  not  leave  him  in  a  d^." 
llien,  and  he  shook  his  boar;  head, 
'<  Unhappy  in  thy  youth !"  be  aaid. 
"  Call  as  thou  wilt,  thou  call'st  in  vatq  5 
**  No  voice  sends  back  thy  name  again. 
''  To  mourn  is  all  thou  bast  to  do ; 
^  Thy  play-mate  lost,  and  teacher  too.'* 

And  who  but  she  could  soothe  the  boy,  , 
,  Or  turn  his  tears  to  tears  J>f  joy  ? 
Long  had  she  kissed  him  as  he  slept^ 
Long  o'er  his  pillow  hung  and  ^pt; 
And,  as  she  passed  her  father's  door. 
She  stood  as  she  would  stir  no  more. 
Bot  she  is  gone,  and  gone  for  ever  I 
No,  never  shidl  they  clasp  her—nevef . 
They  sit  and  listen  to  thdr  fears  -, 
And  he,  who  thro'  the^  breach  4iad  led 
Over  the  dying  and  the  dead> 
Shakes  if  a  cricket's  cry  he  hears ! 

Oh  I  she  was  good  as  sb^  was  fair. . 
None— nono  on  earth  above  her ! 
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As  pore  io  thought  at  avgeU  aie» 

To  know  hcF  «»m  to  love  htr. 

When  little,  and 'her  e^esy  hei  voice. 

Her  c^cry  gesture  said  "  r^jcHCCj'* 

Her  coming  wai  a  gladness  $ 

And>  as  she  grew,  her  modest  grace. 

Her  down-cast  look  'twas  heav*n  to  traoe^ 

When,  shading  with  her  head  her  face. 

She  half  inclined  to  sadneaa. 

Her  voice,  whate'er  she  said,  eccbantedi 

Like  music  to  the  heart  it  went.  . 

And  her  dark  eyea — how*  eloquent  I 

Ask  what  they  would,  'twas  granted.  ,   . 

Her  father  loved  her  as  his  fame ) 

—And  Bayard's  self  bad  done  the  same  ! 

Soon  as  the  sun  the  glittering  pane 

On  the  red  floor  in  diamonds  threw. 

His  songs  she  sung  and  sung  again. 

Till  the  last  Jight  withdrew. 

Every  day,  and  all  day  long, 

H&  mused  or  slumbered  to  a  sorig. 

But  she  is  dead  to  him,  to  all  $ 

Her  lute  hangs  silent  on  the  wall ; 

And  on  the  stairs,  and  at  the  door 

Her  fairy-step  is  heard  no  more  ? 

At  every  meal  an  empty  chair. 

Tells  him  that  she  is. not  there  3 

She,  who  would  lead  him  where  he  went. 

Charm  with  her  converse  while  be  leant  3 

Or  hovering  every  wish  prevent  5 

At  eve  light  up  the  chimney-nook, 

Lay  there  his  glass  within  his  book ; 

And  that  small  chest  of  curious  mould, 

(Queen  Mab*8,  perchance,  in  days  of  old,) 

Tusk  of  elephant  and  gold  ;  ^ 

Which,  when  a  tale  is  long,  dispenses 

Its  fragrant  dust  to  drowsy  senses, 
•  In  her  who  mourned  not,  when  they  missed  her. 

The  old  a  child,  the  young  a  sister  ? 

No  more  the  orphan  runs  to  take 

From  her  loved  hand  the  barley-cake. 

No  more  the  matron  in  the  school 

Expects  her  in  the  hour  of  role,  ^ 

To  sit  amid  the  el^n  brood,     - 
.  Praising  the  busy  and  the  good. 
,  The  widow  trims  her  hearth  in  vain. 

She  comes  not^nor  will  come  again  j 
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Nol  now^  his  little  lesson  done. 

With  Frederic  blowing  babbles  in  the  son  > 

I<9or  spinning  by  the  fountain  side. 

Some,  story  of  the  days  of  oldj 

Barbe  Bleue  or  Chaperon  Rooge  half-told 

To  him  who  would  not  be  denied  : 

Not  now^  te  while  an  hour  away. 

Gone  to  the  falls  in  Valombi^, 

Where  *tis  night  at  noon  of  day } 

Nor  wandering  up  and  down  the  wood. 

To  all  bat  her  a  solitude. 

Where  once  a  wil(i  depr,  wild  no  more. 

Her  chaplet  on  his  antlers  wore. 

And  at  her  bidding  stood. 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  1814. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Cofffprishg  Biblical  Criticism,  Theological  Criticism,  Sacred  Morals, 
Sermons  and  Discourses,  single  Sermms,  Controversial  Dtvimty. 


THESoctetyforPromotingChrii- ' 
.  tian  Knowledge  have  opened 
the  year  with  a  work  that  bas  a  claim 
to  notice  in  thecomiuencement  of  the 

Setent chapter.  It  is  entitled"  The 
oly  Bible,  &c.  with  the  Apocrypha, 
according  to  the  authorised  version  : 
with  notes  explanatory  and  prac- 
Hcali  noarginal  references  are  add- 
ed, together  with  appropriate  intro- 
ductions, tables  and  indexes,  maps 
by  Arrowsmjth  j  and  with  plans  and 
copper-plate  engravings  by  the  best 
artists.  Oetlicated,  by  permission, 
to  the  most  Rev  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  :  by  the  Rev. 
George  D'Oyly,  B.D.  and  the  Rev. 
Richard  Mani,  M.A*  his  Grace's  do- . 
mestic  Chaplains.**  The  work  is 
printed  oti  a  good  medium  paper,  is 
publishing  both  in  numbers  and  in. 
parts  :  the  numbers  make  their  ap- 
|)earance  weekly^  and  contain,  on 
an  average,  two  sheets  and  a  half  of 
letter-press^  price  6d.  each :  the  parts 
contain  eight  numbers  in  each,  and 
aropnblbhedevery  two  months,  price 
4«.  each.    The  whole  will  be  com- 


pleted in  about  a  hundred  numbers, 
making  two  handsome  quarto  vo* 
lumes. 

In  an  explanatory  prospectns,  we 
are  told  that  *'  this  pubficatlon  has 
no  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
a  learned  work.  Such  pretensions 
would  be  inconsistent  with  its  avow- 
ed purpose  of  general  utility.  Criti- 
cal and  curious  disquisitions  there-_ 
fore  will  not  form  a  part  of  the  ac*- 
companying  cotnmentary,  but  will 
be  studiously  excluded  mm  it..  At 
the  same  time  much  advantage,  it 
is  presumed,  may  be  afforded  to 
the  ordinary  reader,  by  communi- 
cating to  him  the  results  of  the  in- 
quiries of  learned  men,  without  giv- 
ing a  detailed  exposition  of  the  in- 
quiries themselves.  By  this  and  such 
other  methods  as  appear  best  cal- 
culated to  explain  and  ilfustraie 
the  sacred  volmne,  the  present  pub- 
lication is  intended  to  convey  ge-^ 
neral scriptural  information.  More 
particularly  the  great  end  of  it  is  to 
.ftrroish  the  well-disposed  and  seri- 
ous reader  with  a  body  of  annota- 
tions 
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tiont  to  whicfi^he  tjiaj  confidently 
h)iye  recourse  upon  all  important 
matters  o£  Chnsii^n  fait  A  and  prac^ 
ike.  On  ths  one  hand  therefore 
aocb  pradical  rdflttctiona  will  be 
ooottnuaUy  interspersed  as  may  tend 
to  enforce  the  lemons  of  holy  living, 
supplied  by  the  precepts  and  ex- 
amples of  Scripture  :  and  on  the 
otber/the  great  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion  will  be  drawn  oat  from  the 
declaration  of  Scripture  with  that 
particularity  which  their  paramount 
importance  demands.  And  with 
respect  to  both  of  these  most  im- 
portant subjects  It  wiH  be  care- 
fully endeavoured  that  the  rrader 
nay  be  furnished  with  such  re- 
iharks  as  may  enable  him>  under 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God^  as 
well  to  meet  t\it popular  objeciions  of 
Ae  enemies  of  revelation^  as  to 
correct  the  iH-JmiuUd-  opinions  of 
those  who  have  erroneous  notions 

«fit-"; 

iWe  are  sure  the  excellent  Society 
to  which  the  public  «re  indebted 
«ibr'di»  work  thus  announcell,  could 
•not  b«  engaged  in  a, more  useful 
«aipk>yment5  nor  could  they  well 
have  made  choice  of  editors  better 
•adapted  to  soperinteDd  «Dd  con- 
duct the  undertaking  with  success : 
Clergymen  whose talentsasgqod  the- 
ologians and  biblieal  critics  are  suf- 
ficiently ostabliabed  in  the  opinion 
of  the  worlds  «nd  Who  certainly 
•will  lose  DO  part  of  the  lair  fame 
^07  have  already  acquired  by  their 
poesent  labours,  provided  (of  which 
"we  have  no  doubt)  the  same  judg- 
ment and  extensive  research  eba- 
mcterice  th&rieinaiadaroftbcpubU- 
cation  which  is  «o  conspicuous  in 
tho^Fst  four  parts^  or  thirty-'two 
numbers,  whidi  is  the  whole  tJiat 
Jiaa  yet  reaebed  us. 

The  original  remarks  of  t^  •edi- 
^rs  tbems^ves  are  bat  ve^  few : 


for  the  notes  are  expressly  intMhkd - 
to  be  selected  from  works  in  actoal 
existence  and  of  approved  wdgfat. 
The  m^t  of  the  selection  must 
therefoae  liepend   upon   the  merit 
and  veracity  of  the  writers  who  have 
furnished  the  materials,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Ihe  editors  have  acouiied 
a  sufficient  authority  :   and  that  our 
readers  may  be  fully  informed  upon 
this  subject,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  track  the  editors  over  the  graund 
they  have  travelled,  and  find,  that 
the  following  are  the  list  of  names 
they  seem   to  have  drawn  out  for 
nefbrence  and  quotation,  in  the  pR>- 
gress  of  their  work,  beyond  which, 
we  believe,  it  will  seldom  be  foood 
that  they  have  trodden  :  and  beyond 
which,  perliaps^  it  will  not  often  be 
necessary  to    tread.      Archbishofs 
iTshef,  Seeker,  Wake,    Tillotsoo» 
Tenison.  ^txAi^r Latimer,  Hall)  Sa- 
thck,  Wilson,  Andrews,  StaoktroOK^ 
Conybeare,  Beverage,  Ridley,  8eo» 
derson,  •Waterland,.!HoiaIey,  Poiw 
lens,    Tomline.      Doctors    WnSm, 
Wells,  Wall,  Robertson,  Kennioot, 
Leland)  light^ood,  Qcaves,  Gnj, 
Jortine,  Berriman,    S.  Clarke,  I* 
Clarke,    L.  D.  Clarke,     Bamar, 
Delancy,  J.  Ward.    Mmsn,  Lewia, 
Wogan,  Readings  Locke^  BvyaqC, 
Gilpin,  6isbome,>Harman,  Joooadf 
Najland,     Seldon,     IViole,  'Ma, 
-Whislon.    Besidea  whom,  viw  hawa 
a  few  occasional  references  to  Loid 
•Clarendon,  Deans,  Alix,  Prideanc, 
^nd  Spanoer,  Aichdeacon  Paley^-Sir 
William  Jones,  anil  Doctor  Mede: 
as  also  to  the  Uoiveraal  Ristorf« 
BibliotheOa  Biblica,  Scriptora  lilw 
*trated»  and  Chureb  Homilies.   Tht 
7Vat;«^;  chiefly  ^onsnltedappeaMo 
be  Shaw,  Bruce,  Chardin^  Chaad- 
ler,  Poeoek,  Maundrel.  -F9reign§n 
have  not  ofica  beea  tamed  tjofar 
contributioaa :    the  prindpal  t^at 
iiave  ocGorred  to  u$  4u«  Ctkmlt, 
Thereool. 
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Hievenot,  tfcClcrc,  ^oAait,  Os- 
ietiftzld,  Hotibigant,  and!  on  owe 
or  two  occasions  Michaelis^  and 
Volncy. 

the  deader -Will  hercpercerve  that 
the  catalbgne  h  rich  as  well  in  learn- 
ing as  in  number;  that  it  isespe- 
eially  drawn,  as  unquestionably  in 
the  present  case  it  ought  to  be,  from 
the  most  eminent   writers  of  the 
established  Church  -,  but  that  there 
is  no  mean  or  pitiful  spirit  of  exclu- 
sion: thelflitj  being  occasionally  had 
recourse  to  as  «rell  as  the  clergy,  and 
fhose  not  of  the  establishment  as 
those,  that  were  professedly  so. — 
As  the  work  proceeds  we  shall,  no 
doubt  Ond  other  names  introduced 
as  Arnold,  Whitby,  Lowth ;  on  the 
book  of  Job,  ^tock.  Good,  and  Miss 
Smith  J  and  on  the  New  Tesbment, 
Bufkltt,  Doddridge,  and  Campbell. 
Among    the  foreigners  consulted, 
We  are  somewhat 'surprised  at  not 
meeting  with  the  name  of  the  Pere 
Simon  ;  and  cannot  avoid  thinking 
that  Spencer  de  Legibus  Hebraep- 
rum  ought  by  no  means  to  have 
been  neglected,  as  he  appears  to 
have  been.    We  eould  also  ba\'e 
wished,  not  merely  that  the  names 
of  the  authorities  should  be  given, 
but   the  places  in  their  respective 
works :  for  the  -annotations  are  fre- 
quently nothing  more  than   mere 
hints,  which  it  might  be  useful  for 
persons   to  follow  up  who  are  in 
possession  of  the  works  referred  to. 
This    would    have  produced  very 
little    additional    trouble    to    the 
learned  editofs,   and   still  less  ad- 
ditional   extent    to   the   work  it- 
adf:    as  the    break    in    the  ter- 
minating line  would,  in  most  in- 
stances,   allow   ^f  such   addenda, 
iRrithout  running  into  another  line. 
In  truth  without  this  special  re- 
ference, the  names^  in'pointof  au- 
thority, are  often  of  no  more  yahie 


thanthtrt  of  the  editors  themselva) 
ibr  excepting  in  such  cases  as  tho 
order  of  the  text  itself  indicates,  it 
must  iie  impossible  to  trace  llie 
quotation,  awL  hence  the  antbcni^ 
must  be  taken  for  granted  upon  tlhi 
assertion  of  those  who  quote  it.  ki 
works  of  rigid  criticism  this  is  -al* 
together  unallocable;  and  fram 
the  advantage  of  pursuing  the  rab* 
ject  in  a  more  enlarged  manner  in 
its  original  source  we  think  itshould 
have  been  as  little  a]k>wed  iii  tte 
present  instance. 

From  these  sources,  howcvef, 
the  Bible,  in  the  work  before  ui, 
is  admirably  explained  and  illus- 
trated, so  far  as  we  have  received  it. 
This  view  of  popular  elucidation 
seems  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  the 
editors^  and  to  this  it  must  appeal 
for  its  chief  hope  of  success,  fqr  It 
is  certainly  less  full  and  com^leta 
as  a  book  of  doctrinal  Acduciiotk'OT 
practical  exhortation.  Indeed  "we 
do  not  see  how,  within  the  «paee  to 
which  they  have  limited  themseWes, 
they  could  have  touched  very  ex- 
plicitly upon  all  the  topics  they  at 
first  proposed,  and  webynomeana 
blame  them  for  having  sacrificed 
one  or  two  points  pretty  well  secured 
by  other  Family  Bibles,  for  points 
that  have  hitherto  been  left  open, 
and  which  require  far  more  learn- 
ing, reading,  and  judgment  to'fiU 
up  than  those  which  Irave  hitherto 
been  chiefly  treated  upon. 

We  are  pleased  atnotictng  that 
among  the  views  retained  they  have 
in  frequent  cases  applied  themselves 
to  the  popular  ohjectimu  of  the -ene- 
mies of  revelation,  of  which,  among 
other  instances,  we  mayx  mention 
the  origin  of  language.  Gen.  ii.  -20. 
which  on  various  grounds  they 
contend  to  have  been  a  preterna- 
tural endowment :  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Amaiekitci,    i  Sam. 
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XV.  ili.    We  wisb,  however^  thit 
head  of 'annotation  bad  been  poshed 
aomewhat  further ;  aa  for  example, 
the  proofs  afforded  in  the  structure 
of  the  earth  itself,  that  it  was  pro-' 
doced  not  instantaneously^  but  by 
fOccessive  pericids ;  and  the  recoh* 
ciliation  of  Geo.  chap.  ii.  7>  com-- 
pared  with  chap.  i.  26,  27  :  (a  mere 
repetition  of  the  former  fact)  with 
the  natural  history  or  physiology  of 
the  chief  divisions  of  one  common 
apecies  of  man ;   since  the  two  pas- 
aages    have   been  appealed   to  for 
lOany  ages,,  and   especially  in  our 
own  day»  as  a  justification  of  those 
who  pretend   that    mankind  have 
been  deriy^d  from  more  stocks  than 
one>  and  consequently  would  infer 
that  the  stock  of  blaclu  is  inferior  in 
mental  powers  to  that  of  whites, 
and  ought  to  be  in  subjection  to  the 
latter. 

In  their  citations  from  expositors, 
.eritics,  and  travellers,  the  editors 
httve  discovered  considerable  cau- 
tiod.  Yet  there  are  a  few  in- 
stances in  which  a  little  miore  cir- 
cumspection might  have  been  ad- 
vantageous. Let  us  justify  this  re- 
mark by  ao  example  or  two:  we 
have  not  room  for  more.  In  Gen. 
X.  I.  we  are  told  that  '*  the  late  ex- 


cellent Sir  William  Jones  has  very 
satisfactorily  traced  the  origin  of  aU 
the  people  of  the  earth  to  the  three 
^  roots  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
according  to  the  account  given  in 
this  chapter.  —  Bishop  Tomlitu,** 
Now,  from  the  very  crude  reference 
here  given  to  this  learned  prelate's 
writings,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  from  what  part  of  them  the 
editors  have  dra»wn  this  paragraph 
or  opinion.  But  it  should  have  oc- 
cuTted  to  them  that  one  part  at 
least  of  Sir  William  Jones's  gene- 
ral ai;gument  upon  this  subject 
was  derived  from  a  fragment  given 


him  by  certain   learned  BmqiiM 
whom  he    was  acquainted   with, 
and  which  seemed  to  establish  the 
fact    in    their    own    sacred    his- 
tory,  by   an  introduction    of  the 
names  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth«, 
as  the  common  progenitors  of  man- 
kind :  but  that  this  fragment,  and 
consequently  that  this  part  of  the 
argument  was  aflerwards  acknow- 
ledged by  the  same  perous  to  have 
been  a  forgery  invented  by  them- 
selves, and  consqiientiy  a  gross  de- 
ception UDon  this  admirable  scho- 
lar i  who,  however,  was  ao  generallji 
on  his  guard  that  it  was  only  in  two 
other  instances  that  te  appears  to 
have  been  imposed  upon .    The  edi- 
tors will  find   tbe    imposition  ad- 
mitted by  himself  5  and*  if  we  re- 
collect aright,    noticed    by  Lord 
Teignmouth,  in  Sir  William's  Life ; 
if  we  be  not  now  referring  toa  work, 
that  the  learned  editors  have  some 
scruple  of  dipping  into.    Of  die 
fact  of  the  derivation  of  all  man- 
kind firom  the  three  main  divisions 
here  adverted  to,  we  have  no  doubt ; 
but  as  to  those  who  have,  it  wodd 
have    been    better   not    to    have 
quoted  in  support  of  it  such  ao 
authority  as  the  present,  notwith* 
standing   the  great  name   of  the 
original  writer,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  adding  the  plausibility 
and  strength  of  the  remainder  of  his 
argument,  when  separated  from  this 
successful  deception. 

So  Exod.  viii.  at.  "  Perfaapa 
this  (the  threatened  plague  of  flies) 
is  the  insect  called  Zimb  in  those 
countries.  As  soon  as  the  plague  ap- 
pears, and  its  buzzing  is  heard,  all 
the  cattle  forsake  their  food,  and 
run  wildly  abottt  the  plain  tilf  tbey 
die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  faghx, 
and  hunger."— 5riice.  Now  if  we 
may  trust  Mr.  Salt,  who,  we  am 
ready  to  admit,  is  often  too  aevem 
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ttpod  Bnice^  the  existence  of  any 
such  fly  a$  the  zimb,  here  described, 
and  again  explained  frona  Brace  in 
the  ensuing  verse,  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.  We  cannot  enter  into 
the  controversy,  but  tvhile  it  re- 
maids  unsettled,  it  would  have 
been  better  either  to  have  omitted 
the  quotation,  or  to  have  given 
Salt's  observations  uppn  Bruce's  ac- 
count of  it.  These  remarks  we 
offer  in  the  full  spirit  of  candour  j 
not  to  depreciate  the  work,  but  to 
enable  it  to  acquire  additional  per- 
fection by  additional  care  and  cau- 
tion. We  heartily  wish  it  success, 
for  it  amply  deserves  it.  The  orna- 
mental part,  consisting  of  maps, 
plans,  and  historic  engravings,  are 
well  selected  :  the  last  from  produc- 
tions of  the  best  masters,  of  which 
they  are  bold  and  spirited  etchings, 
or  sketches  upon  yellow  paper. 
Finished  prints  we  should  undoubt- 
edly have  recommended,  if  the  price 
charged  for  the  work,  would  have 
.allowed  :  but  we  by  far  prefer  the 
present  well  executed  outline  to 
theiU  executed  or  unfinished  stroke 
engravings  which  are  given  with 
various  other  works  of  the  same 
khid.  In  point  of  price  the  editors, 
or  the  Society  for  whom  they  act, 
have  exhibited  a  liberality  that  is 
highly  creditable,  and  for  which 
they  are  entitled  to  the  best  thanks 
as  well  as  the  unrestricted  support 
of  the  public :  for  "  it  is  a  fact,*'  as 
they  tell  us  in  the  close  of  their 
prospectus,  and  of  which  we  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt, "  that  what- 
ever advantage  the  reader  may  de- 
rive from  the  purchase  of  this  pub- 
lication, he  will,  receive  it  at  the  least 
possible  expence :  the  price  of  the 
the  book  having  been  fixed,  accord- 
ing to  a  very  low  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  letter-press  5  and  the 
maps,  plans,  and  other  engravings 
1814. 


being  literally  given  \h  addition^ 
partly  by  the  Society  for  promot* 
ing  Christian  KnowMge,  and  part- 
ly by  several  members  of  the  So- 
ciety who  are  friends  to  the  under* 
taking. 

"  Remarks  on  the  Systematical 
Classification  ofManuscripts,  adopt* 
ed  byOriesbach,  in  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament :  by  Richard  Lan* 
rence,  L.L.D.  &c.  8vo.  price 
5s.  6d.'*  In  our  Retrospect  for 
1809,  we  noticed  at  some  length 
the  learned  and  valuable  work 
here  referred  to,  and  added  oui^ 
feeble  praise  to  the  general  cur- 
rent which  has  flowed  to  the  in<^ 
defatigable  author  from,  we  be* 
lieve,  ev^iy  quarter  of  Christendom, 
for  his  candour,  patience,  precision, 
and  unwearied  spirit  of,  research 
upon  a  subject  the  most  important 
to  the  best  interests  of  man*  So 
numerous  and  diversified  are  the 
manuscripts  which  this  most  excel* 
lent  biblical  scholar  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  that  with* 
out  some  kind  of  arrangement  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  hinx 
to  have  made  any  intelligible  re- 
ference to  them,  or  to  have  appor- 
tioned in  any  degree  their  respective 
authorities.  In  the  formation  of  this 
arrangement,  as  well  as  in  appreci- 
ating what  ought  to  be  received  aa 
genuine  readings.  Dr.  Griesbach 
thouglit  himself  compelled  to  regard 
the  manuscrip1;s  before  him,  and  the 
different  editions  made  up  fi-ona 
copies  of  them,  as  equally  entitled 
to  his  attention :  so  that  he  lias 
taken  no  one  edition  as  a  standard 
authority :  his  object  being  to  sup* 
port  or  question  the  readings  of  each 
as  they  coincide  with  or  oppose  each 
other;  and  where  opposition  is 
encountered,  to  determine  the  ge« 
nuine  wording  from  the  greater 
number  of  evidences,  not,  indeed, 
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as  collected  from  the  entire  mass, 
but  from  those,  to  which,  in  his  clas- 
sification he  has  assighed  a  superior 
dec^ree  of  weight. 

To  this  system  of  classification 
the  reverend  and  learned  critic  be- 
fore us  offers  a'  serious  objection. 
♦  He  copceives  that  some  edition  or 
other  ought  unquesiionably  to  have 
been  taken  as  a  standard  text,  and 
th4t  the  various  manuSlcripts  coii- 
auhed  cannot  be  allotted  thpif  pro- 
per and  relative  bearings  without 
such  a  basis,  or  rather  that  such 
bearings  must  have  very  different 
tendencies  in  various  instances  from 
w'hat-they  otherwise  would  have 
discovered; 

-  <«  The  various  readings,"  says  Dr. 
Laurence,  **  of  a  manuscript  in  its. 
departure  from  the  received  text, 
might,    indeed,    afford  the  surest 
basis  for  a  classification,  were  the 
received  to  be  considered  as  the 
itandard  text,  with  which  all  manu- 
scripts generally  accorded,  but  from 
which  they  occasionally,  and  only 
occasionally,  deviated.     Upon  this 
gupposition  the  character  of  such 
occasional  deviations  would  seem 
to  form  the  sole  object  of  investiga- 
tion. But  Griesbach  allows  the  exist- 
ence of  no  standard  text,  and  argues 
that  the  received,  as  principally  con - 
'  formable  with    the   Byzantine,   is 
the  worst  of  the   three.     When, 
therefore,    be  stepped  out  of  the 
fiath  trodden  by  the  preceding  cri- 
tics, and  annihilated  the  credit  of 
the  preceding  text-  as  a  common 
standard  J.   even  asserting  its  infe- 
riority  to  every  other,  ought  he  not 
likewise  to  have  departed  from  their 
accustomed  mode  of   solely  con- 
templating in  manuscripts  (heir  va- 
ciations  from  this  :  because  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  research  simply  appears 
to  haye  been  not  the  diaracter  of 
puticiilar  deintions  from.aayin- 


dividual  text,  but  the  ^oeral  cxv~ 
incidence  of  a  manuscript  with  one 
text  above  another  ?  ,  But  I  may  be 
told  that  by  confining  bis  calcula- 
tions to  the  various  readings  of  the 
received  text,  he  did  not  mean  to 
represent  that  text  as  a  standard, 
and  that  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same  had  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration the  various  readings  of  any 
other  text.    To  this,   however,  I 
cannot  assent;    For,^  putting  out  of 
the  question  levery  idea  of  exceU 
lence    in   the    use    of   the    word 
standard,  still  I  maintain  that,  had 
he  limited  his  observations  to  tlie 
various  readings  of  another  text  in- 
stead of  the  Byzantine,  the  result 
would  have  been  very  different/' 
The  author  then  pitxxeds  to  justify 
this  opinion  by  an  experinoent  with 
the  Aiexandrinej  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment. Dr.  Griesbach  ought  to  hare 
selected  for  this  purpose,  from  his 
belief  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  and 
valuable.    The  experiment  is    in- 
genious, but  to  us  not  quite  satis- 
factory :  we  regret  that  we  have  not 
space  for  copying  it.     In    what- 
ever way  we   proceed^     however, 
there  cannot  but  be  a  -difficulty ; 
yet  a  system  of  class^  there  must'be 
upon  such  a  subject  as  the  present,  or 
the  whole  would  be  inextricable  con- 
fiision.  Dr.  Laurence  himself,  indeed, 
neither  wishes  to  destroy  all  syStem 
nor  even  to  diminish  de  number  of 
the  classes  as  adopted  in  the  Gries- 
bach-prolegomena*    '*  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  I  trust,  l)e misconstrued,  as 
wishing  unnecessarily  to  diminish  the 
number  of  classes  adopted  Jby  him, 
from  an  overweening  fondness  for 
any    preconceived  opinion  of  ray 
own,  to  which  his  allotted  number 
might  be  deemed  inimical.    On  the 
other  hand,  1  sincerely  wish  that  it 
Could    be    augmented,   eonvineed 
tb9t  the  ruleof  daasifGatioD  woald 
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rfford  no  inconsiderable  advantages 
to  textual  criiicisra,  could  it  in  those 
instances  be*  satisfactorily  exempli- 
fied/* Yet  so  doubtful  does  he  ap- 
pear to  be  on  this  last  point,  that 
we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that 
this  learned  divine  does  not  in 
his  heart  conceive  any  great  be- 
nefit is  likely  to  arise  from  any  sys- 
tem that  the  wil  of  man  is  capable 
of  devising,  and  consequently  ihat 
fhc  world  may  ever  reasonably  Hope 
to  see  carried  into  execution.  *'  The 
idta,"  says  he,  ''of  a  classification  of 
manuscripts  on  an  extended  scale  is 
doubtless  captivating,  fraught  wiih 
hope>  and  pregnant  with  promise  : 
but  the  moment  we  commence  its 
reduction  to  practice,  difficulties 
start  up  on  every  side,  and  conjec- 
ture begiqs  to  supply  the  place  of 
conviction.  By  an  intricate  and 
involved  analysis  we  arc  templed  to 
•  exalt  possibilites  into  probabiliiies, 
and  probabilities  into  certainties  : 
we  raise  chss  over  class  in  a  sys- 
tem, as  child rrn  picture  castle  ris- 
ing over  castle  in  a  stormy  cloud, 
soon  to  be  imuierged  in  gloom  and 
obscurity.  But  although  the  pros- 
pect before  us  affords  enough  to 
satiate,  there  is,  I  fear,  little  in  it  to 
paiisfy.  We  find  ample  scope  for 
the  sportive  gambols  Of  imagina- 
tion, but  no  very  solid  fcwting  for 
the  soberer  exertions  of  reason: 
while  we  fancy  ourselves  to  be  walk- 
ing in  the  broad  light  of  day,  we 
may  prove  to  be  but  wildly  wander- 
ing in  the  dark,  and  stumbling  at 
every  step.** 

"  Sfecjuel  to  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
searches, in  which  the  origin  to  the 
introductory  Chapters  in  Matthew 
and  Luke  is  brought  to  light  from 
Joseph U9,  and  in  which  the  p£cu' 
liar  articles  of  the  Orthodox  Faith 
arc  traced  to  the  System  of  the 
Gnostics  who  opposed  the  Gospel 


in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles. By  John  Jones,"  8vo.  '  price 
I  OS.  6d.  In  pur  Retrospect  for  iho 
last  year  we  noticed  th6  fanciful 
and  elaborate  attempt  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drummond  to  convert  into 
fiction'  by  the  means  of  deep  and 
extensive  learning,  and  a  warm  and 
active  imagination,  many  of  the 
most  import '^nt  parts  of  the  Old  Tes* 
tament,  as  commonly  received  and 
acknowledged.  In  the  work  be- 
fore us  we  have  to  notice  a  simite 
attempt,  by  another  scholarof  splen- 
did talents  and  erudition,  to  convert 
into  fiction,  by  the  same  sort  o£ 
powers  \  and  process,  many  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  Nezu 
Testament i  as  commonly  received 
and  acknowledged.  Yet  we  have 
no  hesitation*  in  saying,  that  there 
is  far  more  ingenuity  and  plausibi- 
lity in  the  visionary  speculation  of 
Mr.  Jones  than  in  that  of  the  learn- 
ed Baronet ;  at  the  same  time  we 
have  none  of  the  offensive,  and  we 
'  fear  not  to  say  blasphemous  wit, 
which  so  frequently  contaminates 
the CEdipus  Judaicus.  Mr. Jones*, we 
have  no  doubt,  widely  differing*  as 
we  do  from  him  in  opinion,  is  an 
open  and  conscientious  searcher 
after  truth  ;  and  in  the  very  extra- 
ordinary work  now  before  us,  only 
endeavours  to  lop  off  ■  from  t^e  tree 
of  life  biranches  which  he  believes 
to  be  an  injurious  graft,  a  spurious 
deformity  :  while  the  direct  object  of 
Sir  Will ianv appears  to  be,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  comprehend  it,  to 
transmute  the  whole  solid  stmcture 
of  the  Mosaic  history  into  fhble,  and 
'its  real  characters  into  allegbrical. 
So  far,  however,^  a«  they  proceed, 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween them.  Sir  William  objects  to 
the  literal  truth  of  certain  chapters 
ir  Genesis,  the  book  of  Joshua,  and 
lliat  of  Judges  J  Mr.  Jones  to'ccr* 
U%  tain 
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tmn  cbtptert  in  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke«  as  well  as  to  various  texts 
an  other  books.  Sir  William  fancies  . 
himself  able  to  prove  that  Abram 
was  a  type  of  the  sun,  and  Lot  of 
the  moon 9  Chedorlaomer  a  symbol 
expressiveof  the  zodiac  \  the  salt  sba 
a  symbol  of  the  hemisphere.  Mr. 
Jones  fancies  himself  in  like  man- 
ner able  to  prove  that  the  Virgin 
Mary«  so  fo  as  relates  to  the  story 
of  her  miracoloQs  conceptiop^  was  a 
type  of  a  Roman '  lady  of  exquisite 
,  beauty,  called  Paulina,  who  was  per- 
suaded to  believe  that  the  god  Anu- 
bis  had  fallen  in  love  with  her; 
in  consequence  of  which  she  con- 
sented to  visit  his  temple  on  some 
evenings  and  there  found  to  her 
cost,  that  the  priests  pf  Isis  had  been 
bribed  by  a  young  Roman  of  the 
equestrian  order  to  let  him  per^^ 
•onate  the  amorous  ddtj.  The 
eastern  Magi,  Mr  Jones>  in  like 
manner,  conceives  to  be  a  type  of 
Josephus  4ind  three  friends  of 
his  :  the  apprehension  of  Herod, 
which  so  much  troubled  him  con- 
cerning the  child  Jesus.to  be  derived 
from  the  forged  verses  ofthe  Sybib, 
from  which  Virgil  drew  his  fourth 
Eclogue ;  the  slaughter  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Bethlehem  an  anachronism 
and  misnomer  for  the  severe  treat- 
ment of  the  Jewish  youth  by  Ti- 
berius ;  our  Saviour  himself  to 
be  synotjymous  with  the  long  ex- 
pected  Pan,  the  son  of  Mercury,  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  hence  al* 
luded  to  both  by  the  Sybils  and 
Virgil;  the  earliest  and  purest 
of  the  Christian  churclies  to  be 
that  of  theEssenes;  Josephus  and 
i^hilo  to  be  ranked  among  its  first  and 
purest  converts,  and  its  most  autho- 
ritative historians,  empowereji  by 
their  writings  to  settle  all  the  dis- 
crepancies and  anomalies  in  the  Gos- 
pels; and  he  conceives  also  that  the 


above  impositionsof  fictions  ferfactt, 
or  facts  of  one  kind  for  facts  of  an- 
other; the  doctrine  of  the  mira- 
culous conception,  that  of  the  union 
of  the  two  natures,  and  of  the 
Trinity,  were  the  ioventifm  of  the 
Gnostics,  the  most  inveterate  ene^ 
mies  the  Christians  had  to  encoun- 
ter ;  who,  after  having  devised  these 
cunning  conceits,  and  identi^ed 
them  with  the  history  of  our  Sa- 
vior, for  the  mere  purpose  of  min- 
ing the  Christian  cause,  by  ren- 
dering it  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men^  had  by  some  means  or 
other,  it  seems,  the  address  to  make 
the  simple  professors  of  this  cause 
swallow  the  lies  they  thus  dressed 
up  for  their 'destruction,  solemnly 
introduce  them  into  their  creed, 
and  hand  them  down  to  posterity  as 
tmths  upon  which  the  salvatioo  of 
the  ^orld  depends. 

Such  IS  a  brief,  and  as  we  believe 
a  correct  sketch  of  the  marveUous 
views  unfolded  in  the  present  work  ^ 
which  our  readers  will,  therefore, 
easily  see,  whatever  its  learned  and 
ttrorthy  author  may  have  intended^ 
is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  prin- 
ciple commenced  in  the  QBdipos 
Judatcus ;  proceeds  with  equal  sfnrit 
to  unhinge  the  reality  of  the  dacu- 
ments  appealed  to  by  all  the  lai^ger 
classes  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  to  transform  the  whole  into 
fable  and  fancy,  the  thin  fabric  of  a 
vision,  by  the  necromancy  of  ab- 
struse learning,  and  the  discor£a 
concnrs  of  histories,  allegories,  my- 
thologies, and  sacred  truths  that 
have  no  natural  connection  >Vith 
each  other. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Mr.  Jones  should  be  desirous  of  en- 
listing Josephus,  and  Philo,  And 
the  I^nes  under  the  banners  of  the 
Christian  Church,  for  if  they  could 
be  thus  enlisted  at  allj  they  must 
necessarily 
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necessarily  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Unitarian  persuasion.  Yet  we  can- 
not upon    this  point  avoid    mak- 
ing two  observations.    First,  what- 
ever degree  of  credit  the  discovery 
that  these  persons  were  really  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  community/ 
may  bestow  upon  himself,  who  has 
DOW  for  the  first  time  traced,  or 
pretended  to  trace  it  out  -,  it  re- 
flects an  equal  degree  of  discredit 
upon  all  other  Unitarian  scholars 
that  they  should  so  long  and  so  ge- 
nerally have  overlooked  a  point  of 
such  high  importance  to  them,  and 
which  has  been  daily  staring  them 
|n  the  face  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years.    Our  second  observation  is 
this  s  if  Josephus,  and  Philo,  atid 
the  Essenes  should  be  suffered  to 
remain,  and  that  too  by  the  larger 
part  of  the  Unitarians,  as  we  suspect 
they  will  be,  in  the  respective  cha- 
racters they  have  so  long  been  al- 
lowed to  possess ;   the  two  former, 
as  candid  witnesses  and  reporters  of 
what  they  saw  and  heard,,  without 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  Chris* 
tian  faith  themselves ;  and  the  last 
as  a  sect  of  abstinent  and  honest 
recluses,  who  had  no  more  to  do 
with  Christianity  than  with  stoicism, 
who  were  in    existepce,   perhaps, 
ages  before  the  birth  of  our  Sa* 
viour,  and  who  are  never  once  men- 
tipned  or  Apparently  alluded  to  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures  1  it  must  follow 
that  this  hunt  for  new  proofs  in  fa- 
vour of  the  doctrines  of  Unitarianism, 
and  thatr  too,  by  men  who  are  so 
well  able  to  appreciate  the  strength 
of  those  by  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent,  supported,   must  evince  that 
they  who  thus  eagerly  engage  in 
the  chace,  are  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  basis  on  which  the  build- 
ing has  hitherto  been  suffered  to 
stand.    We  cannot,  indeed,  easily 
bring  oonelvcs  to  believe  that  Mr. 


Jones  would  have  gone  thus  far 
afield  and  beat  the  bushes  of  ima- 
gination on  new  ground,  if  he  had 
not  felt  that  the  gatne  offered  him 
in  the  tracks  hithertp  fi-equented  by ' 
his  friends,  is  not  altogether  worthy 
of  his  attention. 

If  M  r.  Joneses  argument  concern- 
ing the  Essenes  be  worth  any  thing, 
it  is  a  direct  call  upon  all  theUnita- ' 
rians  of  the  present  day  to  follow 
the  example'  of  these  primitive  and 
uncorrapt  fathers  of  the  Unitarian 
faith :  and  hence  we  may  shortly 
expect  to  behold  them  taking  vows 
of  celibacy,  abandoning  their  wives 
and  families,  the  world,  and  all  itt 
vanities,  adopting  the  children  of 
other  persons  instead  of  their  oWnj 
establishing  their  anchoret  commu- 
nity, perhaps,  in  the  wilds  of  the 
New  Forest,  as  Pliny  tells  us  the 
Essenes  did  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  living  upon  acorns,  as 
the  Essenes  lived  upon  dates,  with- 
out women  and  without  money, 
and  nev^r  changing  their  clothes 
till  they  were  entirely  worn  out. 

We  close  with  observing,  that  it 
is  somewhat  too  much  to  call  upon 
,ns  towards  the  close  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century,  tp  believe  as  fiicts 
what,  had  they  been  true,  would 
have  been  triumphantly  laid  hold 
of  by  Celsus  in  the  second  centnnr. 
Porphyry  in  the  third,  and  Julian  m 
the  fourth.  The  works  of  Porphyry 
indeed  are  lost  -,  but  they  were  ex- 
tant in  Julian's  day,  and  he  has 
made  ample  use  of  them,  as  also  of 
those  of  Celsus,  and  consequently 
would  have  quoted  the  present  opini- 
ons if  tbey  had  been  found  in  either. 
With  respect  to  Celsus  we  have^-  hii 
own  words,  as  preserved  by  Origea» 
that  Christ  was  incarnate :  that  he 
was  born  of  a  virgin ;  that  he  was 
worshipped  by  the  Magi,'  and  that 
his  life  was  sought  after  by  Herod, 
throQgh 
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throiigh.thc  jneans  of  the  slaughter 
at  Bethlehem.  These,  together  wilh 
various  other  collate  ralci  reams  tances, 
are  adverted  to  as  admitted  faets^  at  a 
time  when  it  was  easy  to  solve  them 
into  (he  types  and  historical  blun- 
ders here  advocated,  had  it  been 
possible ;  and  thi^  not  having  been 
aone^  one  conclusion  only,  can  be 
Irawn ;  and  the  peculiar  doctrines 
.*"  Christianity  arc  thus  established 
jy  a  double  testimony,  our  encnues 
ihemsiives,  as  well  as  our  friends, 
ie/ng Judges  on  the  occasion.   * 

*'  An  ^ssay  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  versions,  and 
some  of  the  principal  Greek  Manu- 
scripts. By '4.  F.  Gyles,  Esq.  A.  M.*| 
8vo.  This  is  a  well- written  and  ju- 
dicious publication  :  drawn  up  with 
care  and  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  not  learning  or 
time  enough  to  consult  the  original 
authorities.  Its  object,  as  the  author 
himself  \vlU  us,  is  to  compress  into 
a 'few  pages  some  important  argu- 
ments for  the  auth^nticiiy  of  the 
Ne^^'-Testament,  with  as  much  ge- 
neral information  on  the  subject  as 
the  limits  of  the  plan  would  admit. 
Mr.  Gyles  lays  x\q  claim  to  the 
merit  of  originality,  and  is  only 
anxious  that  his  treatise  may  prove 
useful.  Ihe  inquiry  is  confined  to 
the  auth'cnticiiy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  being  his  intention  lo  ex- 
amine into  and  support,  its  crcdibi- 
It  y  in  a  subsequent  essay.  .  The 
order  adopted  is,  first  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  vrniions,  and 
several  of  the  principal  manuscripts : 
it  then  proceeds  to  the  testirt^ony  of 
'  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian  :  and 
afterwards  slightly  touches  upon  the 
confirmation  afforded  by  the  fathers, 
and  the  internal  evidence  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  sacred  style. 
The  resurrectio;i  of  our  Saviour  from 


the  dead  forms  the  .  fore-gsoand  qf 
the  general  argument. 
'  *'  Novum  Lexicon  Graeca-Lati- 
num,  &c."  •'  A  new  Greek- Latin 
Lexicon  for  the  New  Testament, 
compiled  and  illustrated  with  va- 
rious philological  observations  by 
J.  F.  Schleusner.  The  fourth -edi- 
tion, revised  ;\nd  corrected  by  J. 
Smith,  S.  T.  P.  J.  Stfauchan,   and 

•  Adam  Dickenson,  lidinburgb.'*  2 
vols.  8vo.  in  four  parts,  large  pajx^r, 

'  6/.  6s,  small  paper,  3/.  35.  We 
merely  notice  this  valuable  work 
as  an  i information  to  those  who  arc 
without  a  .Schleusner,  and  in  order 
to  observe  tjiat  the  alteratiolis  and 
emendaiions  it  has  received  render 
it,  jn  our  opinion,  a  better  boui 
than  the  German  editions. 

"An  Inquiry  into  ihe  Religious 
Knowledge  whicli  ihe  heathen  Phi- 
losophers derived  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.  Published  according  to 
the  will  of  the  Rev.  John  Hulse,  in 
consequence  of  having  guned  the 
annual  prize  instituted  by  him  In 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Guildford  Wait,  of 
St.  John's  college.**  8vo.  4*.  The 
subjects  treated  of  in  this  fiitle 
work  are,  L  The  Ideas  of  a  Gad. 

TL  Cosmogony.  IIL  Certain  mis- 
cellaneous pojnts  of  resemblance^. 
IV..  The  consummation  of  all 
things.  V.  Reasons  why  the  majority 
cannot  be  fortuitous  coincidences, 
but  opinions  Wbich  are  really  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  scripture*." 
The  scope  taken  by  the  author  is 
too  extensive  fo  be  laboured  with 
any  considerable  degree  of  preciiiou 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  eighty  images : 
and  there  is  a  looseness  bo\h  iu  the 
author's  style,  and  connexion  of 
facts  and.  ideas  which  we  did  not 
exactly  expept  to  meet  with  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  ;ind  still 
\^is:i  so  in  a  prize  dissertation.,   Jt  U 
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only  suffident  to  copy  a  part  of  the 
*  Argument  to  justify  the  first  of  these 
remarks ;  the  second  we  will  after- 
ward illustrate  as  briefly : "  From  the 
similarity  of  certain  tenets,  (says  the 
author)  and  from  the  corresponding 
ideas  of  a  God,  observable,  amongst 
Tnariy  nations  of  the  earth,  it  appears 
indisputably  clear  that  all  originated 
in  one  common  source:  (universals 
andpariials  are  hefestrangelyjumbkd 
togetherj  :  and  that  these  coinciding 
opinions  were  either  at  different 
times  extracted  from  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  or  preserved  by  tradition 
firom  .  tho  time?  of  their  dispersion 
{what  era  is  here  referred  to  for  the  dis^ 
persi.ntyf the  Jewish  scriptures  ?  or  does 
the  writer  mean  dispersion  of  corn- 
dding  opinions  ?)  whilst  it  is  ^  7«> 
means  impossible  that  many  were 
disseminated  {many  what  9)  by  the 
intercourse  of  the  Gentiles  with  the 
Israelites;  and  others  (oZ/i^what ?) 
were  circulated  among  the  nations 
by  means  of  Egypt,  that  grand  pa- 
rent of  Myihos,  in  which  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  resided  for  four 
bandred  and  thirty  years.  In  the  pre- 
'  sent  essay  it  is  therefore  proposed  to 
collate  several  remarkable  passages 
in  the  heathen  writers  of  whatever 
country  they  may  be,  and  to  assign 
frobable  reasons  why  the  similarity 
between  them  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment {certain  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament)  is  not  the  mere  effect  of 
chance  ;  thereby  demonstrating  that 
the  one  was  rnost  certainly  indebted 
to  the  other  for  its  origin."  V\'e 
have  here  demonstration  and  ut' 
most  certainty  built  w^ati  probable 
reasons :  which  we  take  to  be  a  ne\y^ 
process  in  the  Cambridge  Mathema- 
tics, as  we  have  never  heard  of  it  be- 
fore. In  p.  48,  the  author  observes, 
•^  we  toBy  contrast  his  (Elijah's)  resi- 
dence for  forty  days  in  the  wilder^ 


ness  with  the  Brama)\as  {the  conduct 
or  habit  of  the  Bramanas)  under  Ta»- 
pasya,  who  select  the  thick  forest 
for  performing  their  religious  auste- 
rities, and  with  the  extreme  venera^ 
tion  for  groves  and  woods  which  pre- 
vaOfid  ail  over  the  Gentile  world!* 
If  we  understand  the  nature  of  this 
kind  of  contrast,  it  is  to  deTnon- 
strate  that  the  bve  of  forest  retiro- 
ment,  and  the  worship  of  woods 
and  groves  among  all  the.  Gentib 
world  (another  awkv^ard  universal) 
were  derived  from  Elijah's  resi- 
dence for  forty  days  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Now  not  to  observe  that  the 
time  seems  hardly  competent  to  the 
purpose,  our  author  ought  to  have 
given  probable  reasons  that  the  wil- 
derness Elijah  sojourned  in  was  co- 
vered with  woods  and  groves,  and 
that  he  ^himself  evinced  a  like  ejs^ 
treme  veneration  for  them.  Othe** 
wise  we  have  two  pictures  contrasted 
that  have  no  tangible  points  of  beat- 
ing upon  .  each  other;  a  -  cause  of 
one  kind  brought  forward  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  of  another.  So  among 
other  demonstrations  w6  arc  told,  in 
the  next  page,  that  ''it  is  by  no 
means  improbabJe  that  the  wonder^ 
ful  accounts  of  the  shields  of  Jan  ^ 
Ben  Jan  and  Hercules  may  .have 
proceeded  from  the  Babblnical  for- 
geries concerning  that  of  David.; 
and  some  ivriters  conjecture  that  the 
fables  of  Bacchus  and  Osiris  being 
cut  limb  from  limb,  relate  to  the 
dispersion  in. the  plains  of  Shinar, 
whilst  others  deem  them  syntbolical 
of  the  universality  of  God."  Our 
readers,  we  apprehend,  will  by  thil 
time  see  what  we  meant,  and  per<» 
haps  agree  with  us,  in  asserting,  that 
there  is  a  looseness  not  only  in  Mr* 
Wait's  style  of  writing,  but  10  hi*, 
connexion  of  facts  and  ideas;  which 
was  not  exactly  to  be  expected  io  a 
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prize  essaj   of  the  Uaiversxty  of 
Cambridge. 

''  A  Compendium  of  the  Hoty 
Scaiptares :  designed  for  the  use  of 
young  persons/'  3  vols.  8iro.  iL  is. 
This  anonymoiis  work  is  well  writ- 
ten^ and  upon  the  whole  ably  con- 
centrated and  arranged  :  the  gospels 
are  harmonized,  and  the  whole  ac* 
companied  with  occasional  notes 
which  will  be  generally  found 
useful  to  those  for  whom  it  b  ex- 
pressly intended.  The  author  has 
well  explained  his  intention  in  the 
following  passage.  "  The  plan  and 
object  of  the  above  work  is  to  give, 
in  one  connected  series,,  the  sub- 
atance  of  the  holy  scriptures  in  the 
language  of  the  scriptures  themselves. 
It  is  divided  in  to.  three  parts:  the 
£rst  contains  the  historical  part  of 
the  Old  Testament,  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  The  second 
contains  the  prophetical,  moral, 
and  devotional  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  at  the  end  of  this, 
part  is  added  an  historical  connexion 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  a  brief  account  of  the  Jewish 
nation  to  the  final  destroction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  The 
third  part  contains  the  books,  of  the 
New  Testament;  the  events  and 
discourses  in  the  gospels  being  har- 
monized and  arranged  in  one  series.*' 
A  sketch  of  the  contents  of  each 
book,  with  some  account  of  its  au- 
thor, and  the  space  of  tiqe  it  in- 
cludes i»  prefixed,  and  a  few  plain 
notes  are  subjoined. 

'*  Observatious  on  the  Twenty- 
fourth  and  Thirty-fourth  Chapters 
of  Isaiah's  Prophecies;  wherein  tlie 
erroueous  opinions  of  the  generality 
of  expositors  on  those  very  import- 
ant prophecies  are  expo^ :  a  true 
interpretation  discovered ;  and  their 
application  to  the  ruin  of  the  grand 


apostacy  cTeaiiy  pointed  out.    To 
which  b  added  a  paraphrase  on  tha 
tliird  chapter  of  the  booK  of  Habak- 
kuk,  with  notes  by  the  aame  aa« 
thor."  8vo.  2s.  6i.  The  anonjmioiia 
writer  of  these  '*  Observations"  ie» 
fers  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophedcs 
in  the   twenty-fourth    chapter   of 
Isaiah  to  the  millennary  state ;  or  in 
plainer  words,  the  universal  reign  of 
the  Messiah  over  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  world,  in  opposition  to 
the  great  body  of  comnoentators  who 
refer  them  to  the  commeecetnent 
of  the  reign  of  the  chiistian  church 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewi^ 
state,  and   the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  capital.  The  events  propheti- 
cally described  in  the  thirty-fourth 
chapter  he  conceives  to  be  historical 
fiacts  fulfilling  in  the  present  day, 
or  rather  fulfilling  at  the  more  aw- 
ful period  in  which  he  wrote,  which 
v^as  before  the  downfall  of  Buoda* 
parte.    There  is  no  end  to  copjec* 
tures  of  this  kind :  but  We  rather 
suspect,  if  the  writer  direct  his  ejm 
to  the  Vatican,  and  to  Spain,  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  state  of  ferr 
ment    at  this  moment  existing  at 
Paris  and  Vienna,  he  will  not  find 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  this  last  series  of 
prophecies  is  likely  to  be  accomplish- 
ed in  modern  times. 

''  Theological  Disquisitions :  or 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Religion,  which  are  naost  influential 
in  diiecting  and  regulating  the  pas* 
sions  and  affecttons  of  Uie  mind. 

I.  Disquisition  on  Natural  Religion. 

II.  Disquisition  on  tlie  Jewish  Dia* 
pensation  respecting  religion  and 
Morals^  Vel.  I.  A  Theological  Disr 
quisition  on  the  Characteristic  £x« 
cellencies  of  Christianity:  or  an 
Enquiry  into  the  superior  assistance 
it  atlbrds  and  motives  \%  contains. 
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for  the  oractioe  of  virtne,  cahiva- 
tton  o(  the  best  affections  of  the 
heart,  and  preparing  the  moral  off- 
spring of  God  for  permanent  feli- 
city. Vol.  TI.  fey  T.  Lc^an,  M.  D. 
8vo.  2  vols.  il.  58.*'  This  work  is  a 
collection  df  essays,  with  a  diffe- 
rent title  to  each  of  the  two  vo- 
lumes, in  the  words  just  quoted.  In 
the  first  disquisition  of  the  first  vo- 
lume the  author  divides  the  Divine 
attributes  into  fhysical  and  relative: 
the  former  comprehends  eternity, 
self-existence,  spirituality,  omnipre- 
sence: the  latter,  power,  know- 
led^,  wisdom,  and  goddness.  We 
can  by  no  means  approve  of  such  a 
division.  We  object  not  to  the  term 
physical  as  applied  to  the  Deity,  for 
he  is  the  God  of  nature  and  nature 
itself;  and  the  term  has  been  made 
to  comprehend  what  is  now  deno- 
minated metaphysics,  as  an  appen- ' 
dix  or  a  subsidiary  branch,  by  Ari-* 
vtotle.  Bacon,  and  Locke ;  but  if  the 
term  be  applicable  to  th6  Divinity  at 
all,  it  must  be  just  as,  applicable  to 
^  all  as  to  any  of  his  attributes;  of 
which,  indeed,  we  have  a  sufficient 
proof  in  the  present  work  itself; 
•for  having'  arranged  pvwcr  under 
the  class  of  relative  attributes, 
the  learned  writer  shortly  after- 
ward tells  us,  that  power  abstracted- 
ly Considered  is  merely  physical. 
Now  there  is  no  more  reason  why 
power,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  may  not  be  considered,  as 
they  relate  to  the  Deity,  just  as  ab- 
stractedly as  eternity,  self-exist- 
ence, spirituality,  and  omnipre- 
sence; and  unless  we  do  consi- 
der them  abstractedly^,  we  cannot 
consider  them  as  infinite,  and  con- 
sequently as  attributes  pertaining  to 
Deity ;  for  to  take  them  aa  merely 
rdative,  to  infer  them  solely  firom 
what  we  behold  and  comprehend^ 
U  tQ  Hnut  their  i»xteat  to  the  ev 


tent  of  our  own  senses  or  under* 
standing:  All  this  however  is  only 
preparatory  to  our  author^s  explana- 
tion and  justification  of  the  Divine 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  Jews, 
whose  theoretic  economy  is.  the  di- 
rect point  of  discussion  throughout 
the  course  of  the  first  volume.  In 
the  progress  of  which  we  have  a 
good  examination,  ist,  of  the 
question  how  far  affections  of  any 
kind,  and  what  kind  of  afections 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  Divine  na- 
ture^ with  a  result  that  lo?e  and 
complacency  are  the  only  aSeciions 
of  this  description :  2d,  of  the  ex- 
pediency in  human  language,  of 
referring  to  the  Deity  other  passions 
and  affections  than  those  of  love 
and  complacency,  which  we  find 
partially  done  in  the  Hebrew  scrip" 
tures :  and  3d1y,  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation as  worthy  of  a  Divine 
origin. 

The  second  volume  is  directed 
to  the  Christian  scheme,  as  (he  first 
is  to  the  Jewish.  It  comprises  three 
separate  inquiries.  I..  What  are  the 
peculiar  blessings  prescribed  to  us 
by  Christianity  ?  II.  4n  -what  man- 
ner, and  through  what  medium  are 
these  blessings  conveyed  ?  III. 
How  great  will  be  their  extent  > 
The  general  answer  to  the  first 
question  is,  istly,  through  a  lively 
exercise  of  the  agreeable  passions 
of  love,  gratitude,  and  admiration 
towards  the  great  Being,  who,  in 
order  to  excite  these  passions  for 
the  first  time  as  sources  of  religious 
feelings  in  the  heart,  has  graciously 
represented  himself  in  the  Gospel 
under  the  character  of  the  God  or 
love,  the  universal  Father  ^  and, 
adly,  through  filial  confidence  oi 
faith  upon  Christian  principles ;  a 
subject,  however,  that  is  far  top 
much  generalized  in  the  mode  of 
treating  it  before  us.    The  answer 
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to  the  second  qaestion  is,  throagh 
the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ  : 
mod  to  the  third,  that  the  blessings 
hereby  produced  will  be  extended  to 
all  mankind :  the  learned  writer  tra- 
Telliug  over  the  old  ground  to  shew 
that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
-will  not  be  for  ever  >  and  that  the 
terms  made  use  of  to  this  effect  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures  are  limited 
or  figurative. 

'  "  An  Original  View  of  the  Nigl^t 
of  Tjreason  :  shewing  in  this  Night, 
wiien  the  rebellious  Jews  rejected 

,  the  Truth,  that  Pilate  was  a  Traitor 
to  Cassar  ,•  Judas  guilty  of  the  most 
complicaU  Treachery,  and  that 
Peter,  after  the  three  Denials,  ac- 
cording to  a  distinct  Prediction, 
three  times  apostatized.  By  die 
Rtv.  Francis  Thurston,  M.  A.**  8vo. 
price  8s.  This  is  indeed  an  ori^ 
ginalvietv.  Pilate  and  Judas  are 
both  supposed  to  have  been  fi-iendly 
to  the  scheme  of  making  our  Sa- 
viour a  Umporal  king,  if  be  would 
have  consented,  and  consequently 
to  have  been  both  traitors  against 
Caesar.  Pilate,  it  seems,  resigned 
him  to  the  people  from  fear  alone  -, 
believing  that  the  indignant  Jews 
would  have  sacrificed  himself,  and 
the  Roman  soldiers  under  bis  com- 
mand, ifhehad  resisted  their  appli- 
cation.    Judas,  it  seems,  betrayed 

,  our  Saviour,  out  of  rage  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  receive  a 
temporal  crown.  And  Peter,  it 
seems,  denied  his  Lord  six  sepa- 
rate times,  instead  of  three  :  thrice 
before  midnight,  and.  thrice  after- 
wards. Judas  after  his  treason,  was 
struck,  we  are  told,  with  horror, 
remorse,  and  penitence:  and  that 
h'.s  punishment  in  the  unseen  world 
d^'jiendi  not  upon  his  having  be- 
trayed his  Lo!d  and  Master,  but 
upon  his  havmg  committed  an  act 
of  suicide,     **  Such  was  thfe  last 


hour  of  Jndas,  that  had  be  nOk 
hurried  himself  into  the  prescooe 
of  his  judge,  surely  w^  might  have 
hoped  that  even  the  traitor  coiiki 
have  fi>und  mercy.  If  we  have  m 
sigh  and  a  tear' to  spare  firom  Peter, 
I  do  not  know  why  they  may  not 
be  bestowed  upon  Jndas."  I^late, 
it  seems,  is  equally  entitled  to  oar 
tender  commtseratioD.  '*  He  did 
not  even  resign  him  (Chiist)  as 
an  earthly  monarch,  until  it -ap- 
peared that  he  could  prevail  no- 
thing :  that  fbrther  persevcfanoe 
would  only  be  deatractive  to  him- 
self, and  every  Roman  io  J  odea; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  beii^  no  ksi 
certain  to  the  prisoner  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  have  saved.  He  resigned  him 
as  the  sad  vicitm  of  state  necesiity; 
and  I  know  no  scntimeDt  which 
could  dictate  a  farther  resistance, 
unless  we  could  teach  Pilate  ia  his 
own  tongue  a  Christian  maxim,  id* 
deed,  in  spirit,  bnt  a  maxim  to  the 
height  of  which  even  Christians  will 
scarcely  aspire,  fat  jusiUia,  mat 
cfjslumy  Surely  the  present  seems 
to  be,  an  age  for  ^ving  the  Bible 
in  travestie.  We  have  only  to  add, 
that  in  copying  the  title  we  haveao* 
cideiitally  omitted  the  two  solemn 
texts  or  mottos  with  which  this  tur^i' 
nal  view  is  introduced.  The  fim  is 
from  Luke  xxii.  53.  •'This  is  your 
hour,  and  the  power  of  darkDeH." 
The  second,  placed  immcdiatdf 
under  it,  is  from  Macbeth  : 

«  Come,  thick  night, 
<<  And  pull  thee  to  the    duimeat  iOofcB 

of  hell, 
"  That  my  4ceen  knife  see  sot  ttie  wound 

it  makes." 

If  the  work  should  reach  a  second 
edition,  we  would  humbly  recom- 
mend to  expunge  Shakespeare,  for 
the  following  couplet  from  Prior  : 

^*  A  staple  of  romance  and  lies, 
**  FSiIsc  tcarsj^  and  ical  jieijurics,*' 

"We 
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We  proceed  to  an  enumeFatioij^ 
of  the  Sermons  for  the  year,  so  far  as 
they  have  reached  us.  The  volumes 
are  not  nnmerous,  but  some  of  them 
of  .very  considerable  merit  as  lite- 
rary or  oratorical  productions. 

"  The  Operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
Scripture  Authorities.  In  a  series  of 
Sermons  evincing  the  Wisdom  and 
Consistency  of  the  Economy  of 
Grace.  With  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions, exhibiting  new  Evidences  of 
the  Truth,  and  the  ivuthorities  of  the 
Doctrine,  from  the  primitive  Church 
and  the.  Church  of  England.  By 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  a  Pres- 
byter of  the  United  Church,  8vo. 
price  126/*  The  title  is  so  ex- 
plicit that  we  have  nothing  farther 
to  add^  than  that  the  author's  style 
is  equally  serious  and  animated  ; 
and  that  though  his  subjects  are 
often  highly  coloured,  they  are  taken 
from  the  life,  and  supported  by. 
the  best  authorities.  We  have  great 
pleasure  in  warmly  recommending 
Mr.  Nolan  to  the  perusal  of  the 
truly  devout. 

"  Sermons  on  important  Sub- 
jects :  to  which  is  added  a  Charge 
delivered  to  the  Diocese  of  Meath. 
By  T.  L.  O'Beirne,  D.  D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath.  London.  8vo. 
price  I  OS.  6d."  This  is  the  valu- 
able work  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Prelate,  to  whom  in  his  earlier  life 
the  state  lies  under  considerable 
obligations,  and  not  ^a  few  in  his 
present .  comparative  quiet.  The 
late  Lord  Howe^  in  whose  fleet  he 
was  a  Chaplain  ;  the  late  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  Earl  Fitzwillam,  have 
'Conscientiously  applauded  and  pa- 
troriised  him.  We  need  not  quote 
.  the  subjects :  they  are  doctrii^al 
and  practical,  and  of  the  kind  that 
almost  as  well  qualifies  them  for 
Protestants  as  for  Romanists.  They 


are  serious,  ardefit,  expostuUtoiy, 
and  highly  impressive.  We  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  them.  The 
venerable  Prelate  sets  an  excellent 
example  to  all  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  his  nation,  and  his  church. 

*'  A  Christmas  Present:  being 
Four  Discourses  on  the  Collects  for 
the  four  Sundays  in  Advent.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Instruction  of  the  In- 
habitants of  West  Tilbury.  By  the 
Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Bart.  Hec- 
tor of  the  said  parish.  8vo.  The 
warm- and  benevolent  piety  of  the 
distinguished  author  of  this  little 
volume  is  well  known  to  our  readers 
from  former  publications,  -with 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  ren-  • 
der  himself  useful  in  his  parish  and 
in  bis  generation.  The  character  of 
his  earlier  writings  pervades  the  pre- 
sent. 

"  Church  of  Laodicea  j  in  two 
Parts.  Part  I.  A  Critical  and  Prac- 
tical Lecture  on  Revelations  iii.  14; 
21.  Part  II.  A  Lecture  .on  a  Pha- 
risaical Spirit  :  showing  the  nature 
and  evil  thereof.  By  Samuel  Kittle, 
,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  8vo.'*  Tim  , 
is  a  continuation  of  the  work  which 
our  readers  will  find  announced  by 
us  in  p.  349,  of  our  Retrospect  for 
l^st  year.  The  judgement  we  have 
there  given  of  the  author  s  style  and 
talents  will  equally  apply  to  the 
small  volume  before  us. 

The  single  Sermons  which  have 
reached  us  are  but  few,  and  chiefly 
of  local  or  temporary  impo|tance. 
To  Mr.  C.  Val.  Le  Grice,  M.  A.  we 
are  indebted  for  an  excellent  Ser- 
mon, entitled  *'  Indiift-rence  not 
Christian  Charity,"  from  Mart.  xiii. 
1 8.  in  which  the  momentous  sub- 
ject made  choice,  of  is  irenied  with 
considerable  force  and  perspicuity. 
Dr.  Holland  has  published  a  well- 
timed,  though  we  think  in  some 
pUces  a  sooiewhat  too  highly  sea- 
soned 
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soned^  Sermon  against  Methodism, 
entitled  '*  The  Imputation  upon  the 
regular  Clergy  of  not  preaching 
the  Gospel,  briefly  considered,  in 
a  Visitation  Sermon  preached  in 
St.  MicbaeFs  Church,  Lewes,  June 
23 J  iSi3>  published  at  the  request' 
of  the  Clergy."  In  subjoined  notes 
the  preacher  gives  a  series  of  very 
curious  and  singular  extracts  from 
writers  of  the  Methodistical  persua- 
sion to  convict  them  oi  fanaticism 
and  folly.  We  do  notsee  much  argu- 
ment or  Christian  benevolence  in 
heaping  up  such  trash.  It  has  t>eea 
several  times  tried  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  but  we  have  never 
heanl  that  it  reclaimed  a  single 
methodist  from  his  errors. 

Among  the  polemical  and  con- 
troversial works  for  the  year,  we 
perceive  among  those  in  favour  of 
bissentcrs  generally,  an  *'  Abridg- 
ment of  Nealc's  History  of  the 
Puritans,  by  Mr.  Parsons  :*'  "  Lives 
of  the  Puritans,  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
1662,  by  Benjamin  Brook/  3  vols. 


^vo.  "  Wilson's  History  of  the 
Dissenting  Churches.**  la  fin^oar 
of  the  Establishment  an  aQODTrooos 
octavo  volume,  entitled  "  Tie 
Origin  of  the  Constitution,  or  the 
Identity  of  the  Church  and  State 
in  Great  Britain.*'  The  author's 
direct  object  is  to  attack  the  po* 
licy  and  point  out  the  danger  of 
the^  Trinity  Bill,  in  which,  with 
much  learning,  he  discovers  so  much 
bitterness  and  visionary  terror,  and 
so  many  quaint  conceits  as,  in  oar 
opinion,  to  injure  the  cause  he  has 
undertaken  to  defend.  Against  the 
Catholics  we  have  a  severe  octavo 
Aiiscellany,  entitled  "  The  Pro- 
testant Advocate,**  in  which,  as  ia 
most  other  miscellanies  compiled  by 
different  persons,  we  meet  with  what 
is  good,  what  is  indifiereot,  and 
what  is  injurious.  Against  the  Bible 
Society,  we  have  recei  vcd  Dr.  Marsh's 
"  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  Dr. 
Milner^''  and  in  ^vour  of  Unita- 
nanism,  Mr.  Aspland*s  ''  Plea,  in  a 
Letter  of  Expostulation  to  the  Rer. 
H.  H.  Norrls,  M.  A.'* 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER    11. 


PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL. 


Comprising  Me^Victne,  Surgery,  Anatomy,  Natural  History,  Physici, 
Metafhysics,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Mathematics,  Architectare,  Per* 
sfective. 


WE  shall  pursue  our  usual  or- 
der, ^ild  commence  the 
present  Chapter  with  a  brief  notice 
of  the  more  promiaen^  works  that 
have  occurred  to  us  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  art  of  healing, 

*'  Observations .  on  the  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  Consumption ; 
addressed  to  Patients  and  Families. 
By  Charles  Peers,  M.D.  F.L.S.  8vo. 
price  4s.*  This  is  one  of  the  boldest 
publications,  in  point  of  practice, 
that  wc  have  lately  met  with  5  yet 
we  readily  concede  to  the  author  in- 
genuity and  a  comprehensive  mind. 
In  daring  to  think  for  himself  ^e 
supports  his  opinions  with  much 
plausible  reasoning,  yet  in  many  in- 
stances, as  'it  appears  to  us^  from 
facts  and  cases  that  do  not  exactly 
apply :  and  we  are  much  afraid  that 
the  term  rashy  by  which  he  cha- 
racterises the  general  practice  of  the 
present  day,  will  hereafter  be  rc/- 
torted  upon  him  with  redoubled 
force,  if,  in  the  versatility  of  medi- 
cal fashion,  his  own  views  should 
to  any  considerable  extent,  and  in 
their  full  latitude,  be  adopted  as 
the  routine  of  prescription  and 
diet.  In  few  words.  Dr.  Peers  re- 
gards consumption  as  in  every  in- 
stance a  disease  of  debility,  and  he 
b«nce  « argues   that   a  debilitating 


course  of  treatment  must  heces- 
sarily  add  to  the  disease,  and  that  a 
high,  invigorating,  and  tonic  plan  of 
procedure  is  the  only  plan  that  can 
promise  success. 

He  iirst  points  out  the  causes  of 
consumption,  which  he  discusses 
under  the  four  following  heads : 
"  The  increased  variability  of  our 
atmosphere;  the  prevailing  fashions; 
the  increased  mercantile  interests  ; 
and  general  intemperance,  excess^ 
and  debauchery.**  In  several  of  these 
we  fblly  concur :  but  there  is  a 
point  or  two  which  seems  to  require 
a  little  explanation.  We  do  not  fuHy 
understand  what  our  author  means 
by  the  "  increased  versatility  of 
our  climate.**  Its  versatility  has  been 
a  source  of  general  conversation  and" 
general  complaint  as'  long,  we  sup- 
pose, as  it  has  been  inhabited  ;  and, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  period  in  our 
history  in  which,  in  the  course  of 
tea-table  conversation,  the  climate 
has  not  been  said  to  be  growing 
every  year  more  and  more  fickle 
and  insalubrious.  Yet  we  want 
physical  proofs  of  this :  and  Without 
such  proofs  every  thing  should  in- 
cline us  to  think  the  contrary}  for 
the  industry  of  the  last  century  (we 
might  add  the  last  two  centuries) 
has  contributed  incalculably  to  ren- 
der 
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dertbe  climate  raore.healthy^  and  we 
xnsy  add  less  versatile  or  fickle 
from  local  causes^  by  draining  im- 
mense ranges  of  bogs,  fens,  and 
morasses,  widening  the  roads  stub* 
bing  up,  even  without  mercy,  'ex- 
tensive forests,  widening  our  streets, 
and  conveying  all  the  filth  of  our 
cities  and  larger  towns  to  conve- 
nient receptacles  by  subtcrraneah 
seu'ers.  The  mischiefs  from  i»- 
creased  viercariii/e  inte^e^s,  are 
referred  to  the  confinement  of  a 
greater  number  of  men  in  an  early 
age  to  the  sedentary  avocations  of 
the  counting-house  and  office,  with 
the  head  inclined  downwards,  and 
t^e  cbest  pressing  against  the  desk 
in  a  small  room,  and  in  a  confined 
situation,  where  many  others  are 
engaged,  and  where  each  of  them 
must  respire  for  hours  the  combined 
and  impure  mixture  of  the  breath, 
and  general  exhalation  of  t  he  whole." 
Now  this  picture  of  a  merchant*s 
counting-house  is,  in  our  opinion, 
very  considerably  overcharged  :  but 
admitting  it  to  be  correct,  we  should 
rather  expect  other  dbeases  from 
such  a  state  of  things  than  pul- 
monary consumption ;  more  espe- 
cially jaundice,  dyspepsy,  and  the 
general  affections  of  a  bilious  or 
phlegmatic  temperament. 

Yet  whatever  be  the  cause  "  as 
this  disease,"  observes  Dr.  Peers, 
"  is  founded  in  debility  (which 
cv(Ty  symptom  of  it  evinces  and 
])roves)  the  cure  consists  in  invi- 
to: ating  the  whole  system. — The 
food  should  be  of  the  most  nourish- 
ing and  invigorating  kind  ;  animal 
Joody  strong  broths,  and  beef-tea, 
poultry,  game,  luine.fat,  and  (wh^it 
is  called  rear)  or  underdone  meat, 
arc  the  most  nourishing  and  proper  j 
spices,  if  agreeable,  and  pickles, 
baits  and  savory  meats  are  to  be 
uUowed,  and  are  frequently  requir- 


ed  by  the  stomach.  To  this  may  be 
added  butter-milk,  and  that  ad* 
mirabld  nourishing  substance  called 
in  Devonshire  clotted  cream. — ^The 
medicines  must  likewise  be  of  the 
most  strengthening  kind.  Avoid 
every  debilitating  means.  The  dis- 
ease has  too  much  of  thi«  to  make 
it  necessary  for  recovery.  Violent 
evacuations  are  to  be  zealously 
avoided :  of  these  bleeding  is  the 
worst :  ivhen  patients  areJiied^  their 
death  warrant  is  signedxuithtkeirown 
hl^od :  medicines  of  the  most  coT' 
dud,  bitter,  and  wine  kind  are  most 
ii!>eful.  Mineral  wiifes  are  also 
highly  efficacious.  Stimulants,  when 
allowable,  strengthening  and  resin- 
ous gums,  opiates,  blisters,  and- 
warm  plasters,  ih'e  cold  tatk,  &c. 
are  highly  important." 

We  have  not  time  to  examine 
into  the  question  minutely;  but 
shall  offer  two  brief  remarks.  The 
first  is,  that  our  author^s  general 
rufe,  that  the  nature  of  a  curative 
treatment  ought  to  be  opposite  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease :  for  in  this 
case  the  best  mode  to  attack  a  frost- 
bitten-limb* would  be  to  expose  it 
instantly  to  hot  water  or  an  active 
fire :  and  secondly,  that  from  the 
very  debilty  of  the  system  the  food 
and  medicines,  if  they  are  at  all  to 
be  digested  or  turned  to  a  good  ac- 
count, must  be  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  the  system  itself,  we  mean 
weak  and  void  of  potency.  A 
healthy  stomach  will  digest  meat 
and  spices  and  wine>  without  the 
smallest  exertion  :  the  stonqach  of  a 
consumptive  patient  will,  in  many 
instances,  not  digest  them  at  all  9 
but  if  able  to  do  so,  it  will  be  ibr 
the  most  part  with  great  labonr,  and 
febrile  exacerbation,  and  conse- 
quently with  an  increase  instead 
of  diminution  of  the  disease.  In 
like  manner^  a  healthy  person  has 
ttreogth 
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strengtli  enough  upon  cold  bathing, 
to  produce  a  reaction  of  the  spasm 
'  hereby  excited  on  the  cutaneous  ves- 
sels, and  acquire  a  pleasant  and  sa- 
.  lutary  glow';  the  pale  emaciated  sys- 
tem of  the  consumptive  patient,  on 
the  contrary,  will  continue  in  a 
shivering  fit  throUgh  the  whole  of 
ihe  day,  till  relieved  by  the  na- 
tural paroxysm  of  the  evening, 
which  will  again  be  augmented  in 
violence  from  the  increased  exer- 
tion necesary  to  get  rid  of  the  cuta- 
neous spasm.  But  we  have  not 
space  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 
The  authors  principle  seems  to  be 
against  him. 

"  A  Brief  Description  of  the 
Plague:  with  Observations  on  its 
Prevention  and  Cure.  By  Richard 
-Pearson,  M.D."  8vo.  The  direct 
object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  guard 
the  country  against  this  fatal  disease 
as  it  lately  raged  at  Malta,  and  the 
introduction  of  which,  without  such 
guard,  may.  on  any  similar  occasion, 
be  suspected  in  consequence  of  ihe 
island  having  now  become  a  part 
f  of  the  British  empire.  The  general 
description,  precautionary,  and  me- 
dical treatment,  are  well  drawn  up. 

•  *'  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Array.  By  Sir  John  Pringle, 
Bart.Physician  inordinary  to  her  Ma- 
jesty J  new  edition."  We  merely  no- 
-  tice  the  present  edition  of  this  most 
excellent  work  for  the  benefit  of  our 
young  medical  readers,  who  must  of 
late  have  found  a  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding themselves  with  copies.  The 
editor  hassubjoined,  at  the  first  of  the 
page,  a  variety  of  useful  notes,  poiut- 
ing  out  thfe  different  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  army 
in  respect  to  health,  s^pce  the  work 
before  us  wns  first  published.   . 

*'  Particidars  of  the  successful 
Treatment  of  a  Case  of  Il^alropho- 
bia^  witti  Observations,  ^c.      By 


Rice  Wynne,  Apothecary,  Shrews* 
bury."  8vo.  This  is  very  improperiy 
called  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  for  tfa« 
writer  expressly  remarks  that  he 
'*  did  not  observe  any  additional 
horror  at  the  moinent*'  of  ofiering 
his  patient  water.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  was  a  case  of  fyssa, 
or  canine  madness,  nor  is  it  certain 
that  the  dog  that  bit  him  was  under 
the  influence  of  such  disease.  "The 
batten  part  was  excised,'*  however ; 
and  recourse  was  afterwards  had 
*'  to  the  a^^rrac/ton  of  twenty  ounces 
of  blood"  in  the  first  instance,  and 
ten  in  the  second,  with  calomel  and 
opium.  The  patient  recovered,  and 
mighty  perhaps,  if  be  had  been  left 
alone. 

'*  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
the  Medical  Profession  in  Eng- 
land, &c.  By  Robert  Masters  Ker- 
rison.**  8vo.   price  6s. 

"  An  Essay  on  Medical  Economy; 
comprising  a  Sketch  of  the  Stare 
of  the  Profession  in  England.*' '  8vo, 
price  6s. 

*'  A  Letter  to  Sir  Francis  Mill- 
man,  Bart.  M.  D.  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  Reform  in  the  Cdndi- 
tion  of  the  Apothecary  and  Sur- 
geon-Apothecary." 8vo. 

The  historical  part,  and  much  of 
the  reasoning  of  all  these  are  drawn 
up  from  Mr.  Good's  well-known 
History  of  Medicine.  The  subject, 
however,  seems  dropt  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  if  it  should  be  resumed,  we 
shall  return  to  it  in  our  next. 

*'  Domestic  Management ;  or  the 
Healthful  Ck)oker>'-Book.  To  which 
is  prefixed  a  Treatise  on  Diet,  as 
the  surest  means  to  preserve  Health, 
long  Life,  &c.  with  many  valuable 
Observations  on  the  nutritions  and 
beneficial,  as  well  as  the  injurious 
Effects  of  Food  :  also  Remarks  on 
the  wholesome  and  i)ernicious 
Modes  of  Cookery,  intended  as  aii 
Auiidotc 
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Antidote  to  modenf  Errori  thcrdli. 
To  wbtcb  is  added  the  Method  of 
Treating  such  trifling  Medical  Cases 
as  properly  come  within  the  Sphere 
of  Domestic  Management.  By  a 
tadft  i2mo.  price  6s/'  Dietetics 
formed  an  im{>ortant  part  of  an- 
cient medicine^  and  still  forms  a  con« 
sideiable  portion  of  that  of  Germany 
apd  the  North.  Many  of  the  best 
articles  in  the  very  agreeeble  Anue^ 
nUaUs  Academes  are  devoted  to 
this  subject.  In  our  own  country  it 
has  beto  comparatively  but  little 
studied  :  we  have  yet 'ample  room 
for  a  good  .practical  and  philosophi- 
cal treatise;  till  we  behold  which 
we  m^ust  content  ourselves  with  such 
books  of  a  lower  line  and  humbler 
merit  as  the  present,  which  is  writ- 
ten with  good  sense,  and  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

*'  Review  of  the  First  Principles 
of  Bishop  Berkeley,  Dr.  Reid,  and 
Professor  Stewart.  With  an  indica- 
tion of  other  Principles.  By  the 
Author  of  an  Essay  on  Conscious- 
/  ness.**  4to.  Mr.  Feam*s  **  Essay  on 
Consciousness,"  which  has  lately 
undergone  a  new  edition^  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  some  changes 
and  various  additional  illustrations, 
esaqied  us  on  its  first  appeararice, 
and  we  shall  therefore  briefly  notice 
it  in  its  present  improved  shape. 
It  has  the  merit  of  deep,  abstruse 
research,  and  acuteness  of  reason - 
inff*  especially  in  that  part  of  it 
which  points  out  the  errors  of  earlier 
metaphysicians  :  but  we  have  not 
heard  that  it  has  established  a  sect  \ 
nor  from  ihe  singularity  of  its  doc- 
trines, and  the  prin)  precison  of  its 
style,  is  it  very  likely  that  it  should 
ever  have  such  an  eflect,  at  least  to 
anv  considerable  range.  There  are 
still  great  diflicuUies  in  the  way  of 
allowing  extension  to  be  a  property 
of  mind:   but  the   doctrine    that 


the  tnind  itself  is  a  fUtaate  spbende/ 
or  little  ball,  existii^  somewhere  oi* 
other  in  the  brain,  and  ooosistiif  of 
an  essence  or  substance,  of  which 
we  are  just  as  ignorant,  has  some- 
thing in  it  so  radically  quaint,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  meet  it  without  a 
smile,  even  in  the  severe  regions  of 
metaphysics:  while  the whole^ after 
all,  has  as  little  stable  support  as 
any  of  the  hypotheses  on  whose  ge» 
neral  ruins  Mr.  Feam  has  attempt* 
ed  to  erect  his  delicate  and  fine- 
spun edifice.  The  anthor  himself, 
kowever,  like  most  other  system- 
builders,  grows  every  year  more  at* 
tached  to  his  invention,  and  the 
work  immediately  before  ns,  is  an 
additional  proof  in  its  support. 
It  still  proceeds  upon  the  docAle 
service  of  pulling  down  former  prin- 
ciples,  so  far  as  our  author  con- 
ceives them  to  be  erroneous^  and  of 
establishing  another  in  their  stead ; 
and  its  direct  scope  we  shall  allow 
Mr.  Feam  to  tell  in  his  own  wofds, 
as  follow : 

''  The  various  theories  which 
have  since  the  days  of  Plato  been 
formed  oonceVning  our  intercomae 
with  the  txtemalvjorld^  oaj,  in  the 
present  inquiry,  be  reduced  to  two, 
which  difler  essentially.  Accocding 
to  the  first  of  these  the  som  m 
things  consists  in  three  diflferent  na- 
tores,  minds,  bodies,  and  ideas.  The 
last  named  of  the  three  are  in  this 
system  supposed  of  a  midjdle  nature 
and  middle  locality  between  miods 
and  bodies  ;*audas  such  are  the  only 
objects  perceived  by  sense.  Accord- 
ing to  the  second  scheme,  theworid 
is  made  op  of  only  two  natures; 
these  are  minds  and  bodies.  Li 
this  case  mediate  ideas  are  utterly 
discarded,  as  being  wholly  void  of 
evidence,  and  absurd  in  their  his- 
tory. The  first  of  the  above  scbenaes, 
under  various  modificatiooi^  obtained 
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ftldiost  universally  from  the  high 
day  of  the  Oreek  philosophy  down 
to  that  of  Dr.  Raid.  The  last  one 
was  advanced  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Reid  himself,  and  13  doubtlesa  a  vast 
dmeliorationot  the  general  subject  in 
,  freeing  it  from  a  woild  of  error, 
and  bringing  the  great  question, 
now  at  issue,  within  the  reach  of  a 
satisfactory  induction.  But  the  phi- 
losophy of  Reid  stops  not  upon  the 
explosion  of  scholastic  ideas  i  for 
he  being  at  the  same  time  Hxt  in  a 
certain  opinion  concerning  the  man- 
ner of  the  mind's  existence,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  conceive,  any 
alternative  (after  discarding  ideas) 
except  to  suppose  that  the  figures 
I  we  perceive  are  the  identical  exter- 
nal qualities  of  things  around  us. 
This  therefore  he  assumed^  together 
with  an  equally  new  and  suitable 
account  of  the  fact  or  process  of 
perception ;  and  the  same  is  now 
highly  maintained  by  his  successor, 
combined  with  other  views  which 
.couple  it  with  merited  celebrity^  and 
roust  vastly  add  to  procure  it  con- 
sideration. Now,  continues  Mr. 
Fearn, . "  Dr.  Reid  thought  that  au- 
thority is  questionable  5  and  made 
very  frequent,  liberal,  earnest,  and 
affecting  appeals  to  ordinary  mcp 
against  the  extravagancies  of  philo- 
sophers. Thus  ca/W  upon,  I  would 
object  to  both  the  old  and  the  ngw 
scheme,  and  apprehend  there  is  a 
third  course  which  alone  ought  to 
be  followed)  that  is  to  say,  the 
things  we  perceive  by  sense  are  nei- 
ther intermediate  ideas,  nor  yet 
identical  qualities  of  external  bo- 
dies j  on  the  contrary,  they  may 
be  inductively  traced  until  they  are 
found  to  belong  to' another  sub- 
stance." ,    1    . 

Objecting  as  firmly  as  Mr.  Fearn 
does  to  the  two  systems  he  has  here 
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stated  (though  we  are  surprised  he 
should  have  limited  himself  to .  a 
notice  of  not  more  than  two)  we 
do  not  see  any  difficulty  relieved  by 
his^pwn  scheme.  If  the  things  we 
perceive  by  sense  have  no  interme- 
diate existence  (intermediate  as  we 
apprehend  in  respect  to  the  sense, 
and  external  bodies)  and  at  the  same 
time  are  so  far  from  being  identi-^ 
cal  qualities  of  external  bodies  that 
they  may  be  clearly  traced  to  belong 
to  another  substance :  the  only  sub- 
stance.they  can  belong  to  in  this 
case  is  the  mind  itself^  of  which  they 
must  be  mere  conceptions  $  aiid  we 
seem  instantly  plunged  into  the' 
pure  immaterialismof  Hume,  Berke- 
ley, and  Father  Malebranche ; .  each 
of  whom  built  upon  the  same  basis, 
though  the  superstructure  was  la 
every  instance  widely,  and  indeed 
essentially  different.  ,Yet  it  is  not 
into  this  -gulph,  'which  'so  readily 
presents  itself  to  us,  that  it  now 
appears  we  are  necessarily  compel- 
led to  fall  by  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Fearn  8  view  of  the  subject^*  for  he 
has  prepared  another  which  is  equal- 
ly open  to  receive  us ;  and  the  third 
or  other  substance  besides  sense  and 
external  bodies  to  which  the  things 
we  perceive  may  be  traced  and  will 
be  found  to  belong,  is  the  little  ball, 
or  mental  sfheruh,  which  without 
being  material  possesses  extent,  fi- 
gure, and  locality,  and  as  we  have 
already  observed,  is  caged  some- 
where or  other  within  the  two  He- 
misphere4i  of  the  brain ,  \V  e  cannpt 
quit  the  subject  withput  expressing 
our  surprise  at  the  very  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  which  the  system 
of  Mr.  Locke  is  here  kept  com- 
pletely out  of  sight:  We  are  sure 
Mr.  Fearn  has  read  him  too  careful- 
ly and  correctly  to  be  led  away  by 
the  vulgar  error  of  his  having  en- 
X  do  wed 
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•  dowcd  ideis  with  cotporeitf  or  tob- 
fUotive  exisleooe  of  any  kind^  an 
error  oommoti  to  tbe  French  aod 
Qetnuin  writer*  and  from  which  the 

^  Scottisb  school  of  common  sense  is 
tjr  no  neans  perfectly  free.  We 
Ittve  no  doabt  that  Mr,  Feam  be- 
lieves Mr.  Locke  to  have  used  the 
term  0/  all  iimts  in  its  popular  sense, 
as  he  himself  expressly  and  repeat- 
edly assures  os,he  does*  and  in  no 
scholastic  sense  whatever*  whether 
of  hia  own  forming  or  of  any  other 
metaphysician's  ;  and  being  positive 
npoD  this  point,  we  are  equaUy  poid« 
tive'that  our  aothorcould  not  iodnde 
liocke's  system  among  those  of 
his  fimt  class*  which  supposes  ideas 
to  be  of  "  a  middle  nature^  and 
middle  hcaliiy  between  miikb  and 
bodies;"  and  yet  if  it  be  not  to  be 
foond  here*  we  csin  find  it  io  no 
part  of  Mr.  Peam*s  geneial  descrip- 
tion. Let  the  genuine  sense  which 
thia  great  philosopher  ascribed  to 
this  particuiar  term  be  openly  a^ 
vowed  and  adopted,  and  his  scheme 
v^iii  be  Ibond  at  least  as  siniple  as 
Dr.  Rdd!s  or  that  of  Mr.  Fearh  him- 
self, and  while  far  more  pbilosc^bi- 
€a1*  just  as  much  more  modest* 
since  a  few  trij^ial  errors  and  terms 
used  indefinitely  excepted*  so'  far  as 
he  proceeds  he  treads  with  a  steady 
foot  in  a  clear  path-way*  and  whftte 
the  track  is  involved  in  incompre- 
hensible mazes*  he  modestly  stops 
short,  and  leaves  the  fathomless  ob- 
scure to  others. 

Let  us  turn,  to  a  more  tangible 
aobject,  and  examine  what  the  year 
has  afforded  us  upon  the  mote  open 
phsenomena*  and  visible  features  of 
natural  history  and  geology. 

«*  Obst»rvations  on  the  Brumal 
Kctieat  of  the  Swallow.  By  Thomas 
Forster,  F.  L.  S.  &c.  8vo.'*  This 
pleasing  littie  treatise^   which  for. 


aoine  time  had  been  out  of  priaf, 
nwy  now  be  teadily  obtained  in  cxm- 
seifuence  <jf  a  new  editien.  Mr. 
Forster  is  weil  known  to  havecfi- 
tered  with  nsadi  spirit  and  succeas 
as  a  champkm  in  favour  of  the  mi- 
gratory habite  of  the  swallow,  wbcfi 
die  question  on  this  subject  was 
some  years  ago  revived  under  dr- 
cumstantes  that  gave  it  a  consider- 
able degree  of  ornithological  inte- 
rest. The  present  work  contains  his 
general  arguments*  together  with 
the  naioral  history  of  the  swallow* 
and  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
dtfierent  species  beloogini^  to  the 
genus  hirundo.  Preliminary  to  which 
we  meet  in  a  kind  of  prefiit<My  es- 
say some  good  rennrks  on  natunl 
history ;  and  subjoined  to  which, 
in  the  form  of  an  appendix*  we 
have  an  extract  from  tbe  authors 
journal*  showing  tbe  earliaesit  and 
latest  appearance  of  the  different 
species  ot  swallow  usually  fixmd  at 
ClaptoB> 

*'  Wonderful  atid  Booentiie  hfo- 
leum ;  or  Msgatine  of  renoarfcaUe 
Characters,  includit^  all  the  cario- 
sities of  nature  and  ait*  fmn  the 
remotest  period  to  the  present  time* 
drawn  ftota  tvery  authentic  source, 
&c.  Illostnaied  with  elegant  en- 
gravings. Kirby.  4  vols.  Svo.**  In 
this  general  hunt  for  novelty*  the 
editor,  like  roost  editors  of  aimi- 
lar  works*  seems  more  atutioos  «- 
bout  tbe  marvrlloos,  we  bad  almost 
said  miraculous  nature,  than  about 
tbe  accuracy  or  authenticity  of  his 
stories, 'notwithstanding  his  profes- 
sion of  adhering  to  genuine  state- 
ments alone*  and  his  modest  decla- 
ration of  havhtg  drawn  from  €oe9^ 
authentic  source.  As  an  odd  med- 
ley of  fiicts  and  things  tbat  no  sci- 
ence on  earth  can  ever  amalgam- 
ate* of  burning  mountains,  and 
adveotuiDos 
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•drantaroos  heights,  of  phyitolo- 
gical  cariosities  and  trials  for  mur- 
der; the  work  may  perhaps  fre- 
qaently  find  a  place  on  the  window 
stools  of  our  breakfasting  rooms^ 
or  the  triple-row  of  a  nest  of  hang- 
ing shelves^  bat  it  will  seldom  tra;* 
vel  into  a  librar)',  and  certainly  ne« 
Ver  where  the  library  is  select. 

^  Soppldmeni  to  Rnral  Sports. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Daniel,"  8vo, 
2I.  3s.  The  original  work,  consist-- 
ing  of  three  bulky  and  %'ery  expen* 
five  quartos,  woukl,  we  should 
have  thought,  have  formed  suflicient 
scope  for  all  that  the  genius  or  the 
reading  of  the  reverend  and  learned 
sportsman  l)efbre  os  could  possibYy 
supply  upon  the  subject.  And  to 
speak  the  truth,  such  seems  to  be 
very  nearly  the  fact :  the  present 
volume,  which  is  almost  as  moch 
of  an  ecceHtric  mustum  as  the  work 
we  have*  just  noticed,  is  made  up, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  resuscitation 
of  much  of  the  dead  matter  of  the 
preceding  volumes,  eked  out  with 
jnsre  and  curious  anecdotes  drawn 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
now  for  the  first  lime  brought  toge-. 
tber,  without  the  remotest  oousin- 
geroianship  or  connexion  of  any 
kind,  either  with  themselves  or  the 
work  whose  pages  tbcy  are  destined 
to  fill  up  $  consisting  of  fragments 
or  stories  about  A^^ed  the  Great 
and  modem  pedestrians,  stones  fell- 
ing from  the  air,  and  the  best 
m\sans  for  fattening  poultry ;  play- 
actors' salaries,  and  the  destruction 
of  game;  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, and  consumption  of  ale  and 
porter^  with  an  et  cetera  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  enumerated.     . 

"  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the 
Earth :  translated  from  the  French 
of  Mr.  Cuvier,  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  French  Institote.  By  Ro- 
teit  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  E.  and  F.  A.  S.  E. 


with  mineralogical  noteSi  and  an  ac* . 
count  of  Cuvier's  Geological  Bisco- 
veries.  By  Professor  Jameson.**  Wo 
have  had  freqnent  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  M.  Covier  has  been  long 
and  sedulously  engaged  in  an  exa« 
mination,  discussion,  and  dassifiea- 
tion  of  the  fossile  remains  of  land 
animals  found  in  the  strata  mine  at 
Paris ;  which  pursuit,  and  the  4i>-^ 
coveries  it  has  paved  the  way  to, 
has  led  him  Into  somewhat  of  a  nevr 
view  of  the  strocture  of  the  earth's 
solid  surface,  and  the  changes  it  hai 
undergone  upoti  an  extensive  scale: 
His  highly  interesting  and  vahiable 
opinions  upon  this  curious  subject 
he  has  lately  o%red  to  the  public 
in  four  quarto  volumes  under  the 
title  of  ^  Btc^erehes  sur  let  Osfe^ 
mens    FossUa   des    (^uadrupedii.'* 
"  Inquiries  into  the  Fossil  Osstfica* 
tions  of  Quadrupeds.**    To  this  exr 
tensive  work  is  prefixed  an  introduce 
tory  disquisition  [Disoourse  Prelimi^ 
noire)  concerning  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  earth*s  sur&ce^  probabli^ 
antiquity  of  its  birth^  and  variocm 
extensive  revolutions  to    which  it 
has  been  subjected :   and  it  is  thia 
tntrodttctwy  disquisition  of  M.  Cn- 
vier  that  is  given  to  the  world  in 
the  translation  before  us ;  a  new  ti- 
tle having  been  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  subject  being  sepa- 
rated from  its  original  connexion, 
and  presented  in  a  detached  form.  As 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notke  the 
original  work  in  our  retrospect  of 
foreign  literature,  we  shall  offer  bujt 
a  veiy  few  remarks  at  present,  and 
these  shall  be  chiefly  directed  to  the 
opinions  of  the  editor  himself.    A« 
mong  the  various  bones  that  have 
been  discovered  in  a  fossile  state, 
Cuvier  appears  to  determine  with-  a 
precision  which  cannot  be  called  ia 
question,  that  none  o^  them  are 
human .    He  has  carefully  examined 
X  2  which 
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vhic)i  baTQ  been  conceived  to  be 
human  bj^aciQus  pbisiologists  of  ce- 
lebrity, especially  SpallaQzani  and 
Scbeucbzer,  and  bas  no  besitation 
in  rejecting  tbe  wbole  of  them* 
Tbis  is  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry : 
-tkor  do  we  know  any  system  tbat 
will  fairly  account  for  tbe  non-ap* 
appearance  of  tbe  buman  skeleton 
in  a  fossil  sbape«  amidst  sucb  abun- 
dance of  skeletons,  iu  a  mOre  or  less 
perfect  state,  of  otber  animals. 

We  are  glad  to  find  in  M.  Cuvicr 
a  warm  supporter  of  tbe  Mosaic 
system,  and  in  Mr.  Kerr  an  advo- 
cate of  equal  strengtb  and  judge- 
inent.  The  natural  history  of  the 
globe^  in  the  opinion  of  both,  in- 
forms us  every  where  that  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  present  order  of 
things  cannot  be  dated  from  a  very 
remote  period.  It'iseasy,  says  M. 
CuvicT,  to  perceive,  that  though  na* 
ioralists  might  have  ranged  suffi- 
ciently wide  within  the  limits  pre- 
5crib€d  by  the  book  of  Genesis, 
they  very  soon  found  themselves  in 
too  narrow  bounds ;  and  when  they 
had  succeeded  iu  converting  the  six 
days  employed  in  tbe  work  of  crea- 
tion into  so  many  periods  of  indefi- 
nite length,  their  systems  look  a 
iiight  proportioned  to  tbe  periods 
which  they  could  then  dispose  of  at 
pleasure.  The  Pentateuch,  conti- 
nues M.  Cuvier,  has  existed  in  its 
present  form  at  least  ever  since  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes  under 
Jeroboam,  when  it  was  received  as 
authentic  by  tbe  Samaritans  "as  well 
as  by  tbe  Jews;  and  this  assures  us 
of  the  actual  antiquity  pf  that  book 
being  not  less  than  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  years.  Besides  which, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
book  of  Gene&is  being  composed  by 
Moses,  wliicb  adds  fi  ve  hundred  years 
moie  to  its  antiquity.  Mosfs  and 
bis    people  came   out  of   Egypt, 


which  is  nniversaDy  allowied  to  hare 
been  the  most  anciently  civilized 
kingdom  on  the  borders  of  the  Me- 
diterranean^ Tbe  legislator  of  the 
Jews  could  have  no  motive  fbr 
shortening  the  duration  of  the  na- 
tions, and  would  even  have  dis- 
graced himself  in  the  estimaticNi  of 
his  own  people,  if  be  had  proaial- 
gated  a  history  of  tbe  human  race 
contradictory  to  that  which  they 
must  have  learnt  by  tradition  in 
Egypt.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
tl^t  tbe  Egyptians  had  at  tbis  time 
no  other  notions  respecting  ihe  anti- 
quity of  tbe  human  race  than  are 
contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis.'* 
This  is  not  very  clearly  expressed. 
If  we  understand  the  learned  writer 
correctly,  he  means  to  hol&  out 
that  the  bible  history  of  tbe  human 
'  race,  which  be  supposes  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Moses,  though  an  original 
work  and  perhaps  the  first  work  on 
the  subject,  is  drawn  from  materi- 
als at  that  time  -common  to  all  the 
world,  and  has  been  banded  down 
from  generation  to  generation  by 
patriarchal  tradition.  This  mucy  be 
the  iacr  for  aught  we  can  prove  to 
the  contrary ;  but  as  we  have  no 
information  on  either  side  of  the 
subject,  we  are  somewhat  snrprised 
that  our  author  should  have  ex- 
pressed himself  so  coufidendy  upon 
tbe  point;  nor  do  we  exacdy  com- 
prehend, even  admitting  tbat  a  his- 
tory, of  the  human  race  must  have 
existed  and  been  learnt  by  tradition 
in  Egypt,  why  tbe  Hebrews,  at  or 
•before  the  time  of  Moses,-  must  htn* 
learnt  it  there  by  tradition  ;  for  it  is 
surely  just  as  easy  to  conceive  that 
tbe  source  of  tradition  must  have 
been  altogether  as  open  to  Abraham 
and  tbe'CbalclQans  as  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  that  tbe  Abrafaamic  race 
mu^t  have  as  fully  and  punctually 
conveyed  it  from  one  link  of  their 
posterity 
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posterity  to  another,  as  the  sages  of 
£gypt  are  supposed  to  liave  done. 

M.  Cuvier  in  like  manner  follows 
the  Mosaic  chronology,  or  what  is 
commonly  so  esteemed,  in  settling 
the  catastrophe  of  the  dtlnge  as  well 
as  in  adj  list!  ng  the  originuf  the  world. 
Macrobias,  he  observes,  assures  us 
that  collections  of  observations  of 
eclipses  made  in  Egypt  were  pre- 
served, which  pre-supposed  unin- 
terrupted labour  for  at  least  twelve 
hutidsed  years  before  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  He  notices  that  Sim- 
plicius,  in  his  commentary  on  Aris- 
totle, has  asserted  that  some  astro- 
nomical obseA-vations  of  the  Chal- 
deans were  sent  by  Calisthenas  to 
that  philosopher  which  reached  back 
nipeteen  hundred  and  three  years 
firom  the  year  331  before  Christ, 
at  which  time  Babylon  was  taken 
by  Alexander ;  which*  would  carry 
us  up  to  within  little  more  than  a 
century  of  the  common  eia  of 
the  deluge.  But  our  author  forcibly 
objects  to  both  these  facts,  by  in- 
quiring how  it  comes  to  pass,  if 
such  observations  had  existed,  that 
Ptolemy,  to  whom  they  must  have 
been  of  the  utmost  value,  makes 
use  of  none  that  go  farther  back 
than  the  aera  of  Nabonasar,  747 
years  before  Christ  ?  He  observes, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  nation  may 
make  great  progress  in  one  science 
when  such  one  is  chiefly  attended 
to  5  and  that  "  three  hundred  years 
did  not  intervene  between  Coper- 
nicus and  De  La  Place,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Mecanique  Ce- 
leste }  though  some  wish  to  believe 
that  the  Hindus  must  have  have  had 
nutny  thousand  centuries  to  discover 
their  astronomical  rules.*'  Our  au^ 
thor  in  consequence  proceeds  next 
to  an  attack  upon  the  antiquity  of 
tho  astronomy  of  India ;  and  is  of 


opinion  that  the  proofs  which  have 
api)edred  conclusive  in  favour  of 
that  antiquity  are  of  little  weight, 
and  have  been  most  of  them  satis- 
factorily reftited.  He  quotes  on  this 
subject  with  particular  approbation 
the  Systemc  du  Monde  (and  we  are 
glad  to  see  him  thus  playing  off  M. 
De  la  Place  in  some  measure  against 
himself)  and  the  well  known  paper 
of  Mr. ,  Bentley  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches* 

"  An  Introduction  to  Geology, 
illustrative  of  the  general  structure 
of  the  earth  j  coniprising  the  ele- 
ments of  the  science,  and  an  outline 
of  the  geology  and  mineral  geogra- 
phy of  England.  By  Robert.Bake- 
well."  14s.  8vo.  This  work  is  com- 
posed in  an  easy  and  familiar  style, 
and  with  as  little  use  of  technical 
terms  as  possible.  Indeed  we  think 
Mr.  Bakewell  has  in  various  in- 
jStances  scarcely  given  sufficient  cre- 
dit to  his  readers  for  the  coiiaprehcn- 
sion  they  may  be  fairly  supposed  to 
possess,  and  has  rather  darkened  and  * 
bewildered  his  subject  in  a  htint 
after  simplicity.  We  also  think  he 
has  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Wernerian 
system,  by  the  adtpission  of  a  class 
of  locaV  or  accidental  formations, 
intended  to  include  the  plaster  quar- 
ries at  Paris,  and  other  basins  of  a 
similar  kind.  It  is  thus  he  acc6untS 
for  the  origin  of  geology  :  *'Till 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  structure  of  the  earth  had  scarce- 
ly engaged  the  attention  of  phxloiso- 
phers.  Near  that  tifM*(Why  is  this 
put  so  indefinitely  ?)  Lehman>  the 
German,  first  observed  that  there  are 
certain  r6cks  which  occupy  the 
lowest  relative  situation  in  different 
countries,  and  that  theae  rocks,  con- 
tain no  organic  remains :  hence  he 
gave  them  the  name  of  pritnary, 

and  • 
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and  eaUUUbed  a'  divifiion  between 
them  and  the  rocks  by  wbiph  they 
are  covered*  in  which  the  remaint 
of  animaU  or  vegetables  frequentlj 
occur  !  the  latter  he  called  second* 
ary.     In  our  own  country  the  Rev. 


Mr.  Micbell  was  the  first  person 
who  appears  to  have  had  any  clear 
views  respectipg  the  structure  of 
the  external  parts  of  the  earth: 
they  were,  qriade  public  in  a  valua- 
ble paper  on  the  cause  of  earth- 
quakes in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actbns  in  1759.  About  twenty  years 
afterwards  Mr.  John  Wbitehurst 
published  his  **  Inquiry  into  ttte 
original  State  and  Formation  of  the 
Earth."  His  observations  were  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  rocks  and 
strata  of  Derbyshire.  Independent- 
fy  of  Its  speculative  opinions,  this 
work  was  highly  valuable  as  an  at-« 
lenapt  to  describe  the  geology  of  a 
district  from  actual  examination. 
The  great  variety  of  original  in- 
formation it  contained,  and  its  ge- 
aeral  accuracy,  will  remain  a  last- 
ing monument  of  the  writer's  in- 
dustry and  ability.  Mr.  Wbitehurst, 
however,  fell  into  the  same  error' 
with  tlsecelebratfd  Werner  in  Saxo- 
sy,  CD  error  to  which  the  first  cul- 
tivators were  particularly  exposed, 
that  of  drawing  general  conclusions 
from  partial  observations,  and  form- 
ing universal  theories  from  a  limited 
numtier  of  facts."  There  is  uo  doubt 
that  we  have  long  been  in  want  of 
a  good  elementary  treatise  on  geolo- 
gy. Most  of  those  we  have  hitherto 
possessed  are  too  much  directed  to  the 
study  of  mineralogy,  or  geognosy  as  it 
is  now  called,  as  a  science;  professor 
Jameson  is  too  recondite  fbr  the  ge- 
neral student*  M.  Brogniart  not 
much  less  so,  and  M.  De  Luc  some- 
what^ too  much  engaged  in  'main- 
taining his  own  opinions;  and  hence 


there  is  at  present  room  for  nch  a 
work  as  Mr.  Bakewell  here  0^9 
UA.  Yet  we  miist  caution  him,  in 
taking  our  leave,  against  the  use  of 
long  words  where  short  rues  woold 
auswer  much  better,  a  fatal  mis- 
take in  a  book  pretending  to  the  nt- 
ox>st  simplicity;  ^and  especially  a- 
g^inst  the  use  of  any  words  whose 
real  import  he  sufiiciently  shews  by 
the  employment  of  them  that  be 
has  not  fully  entered  into  Had  this 
been  the  case,  he  would  not  have 
told  us  that  many  persons  have 
*'  lamented  their  inability  to 
comprehend  the  geognosy  of  JITr. 
Jameson,  and  their  equal  inaptitttdt 
of  attention  to  the  poJankai  comir^- 
versies  of  M.  De  Luc."  Inapii- 
tude  of  aitention  is  a  reflection  not 
upon"  M.  De  Luc*s  style,  but  opoa 
the  powers  of  those- who  thus  com- 
plain ;  and  as  to  polemical  etm/ro' 
versUsi  ipve  must  leave  Mr.  Bake- 
well  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this 
pbrase  in  his  second  edition. 

"  Tracts  on  many  xnteresdng 
parts  of  the  Mathematical  and 
Philosophical  Sciences.  3  Vols. 
By  Charles  Button,  L.  L.  D.  and 
F.R.S.  &c.'8vo.  Whatever  proGeeds 
firom  this  celebrated  veteran  in  the 
career  of  physics  and  mathematics, 
must  be  entitled  to  the  attentioa  of 
every  one.  Thetf.  is  no  man  per- 
haps who  has  kept  a  more  steady 
eye  on  the  progress  of  these  Lraadi- 
es  of  human  science  through  the 
last  half  century  than  the  author 
before  us,  and  we  may  add,  who 
has  done  more  to  put  whatever 
such  progress  has  produced  of  mosi 
value  into  a  popular  sbape>  and  to 
enrich  it  by  observations  of  his  own. 
Much,  however,  that  is  now  offisred 
to  us^  has  been  befoie  presented  xo 
the  world  in  some  lorai  or  other  | 
but  h  is  high  time  that  the  difleoest 
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ptecea  should  be  collected  i^  aa, 
mitforin  body,  and  assume  that 
connexion  which  theypassess  as  well 
from  subject  as  from  unity  of  ori- 
gin. Yet  a  part  of  the  miscelhine- 
ous  and  interesting  ?ulomes  before 
us  is  replete  with  new  materials  i 
and  we  may  say  of  the  wholcj  thilt 
it  embraces  an  important  variety 
of  objects  both  in  pure  mathema- 
tics and  in  natural  philosophy  1  his- 
toric sketches  of  several  branches  of 
the  mathematical  sciences ;;  solu* 
tious  of  problems  and  .demonstra- 
^ns  of  theorems  in  geometry  and* 
algebra ;  the  theory  of  bridges^  a 
si&ject  on  which  the  author  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  being  studied ; 
computation  of  the  eartlvs  density 
ficowDL  observations  made  by  the  late 
astronomer-royal  at  Schehallier; 
new  experiments  in  gunnery^  and  a . 
tract  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  same  art.  The  tracts  which 
contain  these  discussions  are  thirty- 
eight  in  number,  of  each  of  which 
some  account  is.  given  in  a  short 
preface  prefixed  to  the  first  volume. 
They  are  not  arranged  according  to 
the  subject,  but  we,  Relieve  more 
nearly  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written. 

'^  From  this  mass  of  useiful  and 
miscellaneous  matter  We  select  the 
following  interesting  notice  of  an 
English  mathematician  but  little 
,  known  in  the  present  day ;  we 
mean  Robert  fiecorde/  who  flou- 
rished in  the  sixteenth  century. 
"  To  this  ingenious  man  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  treatise  in  Al- 
gebra, then  named  the  Cossic  Act, 
iq  the  English  language.  In  a 
book  which  he  wrote  on  arithme- 
tic he  is  stiled  '«  Teacher  qfMaike" 
maties,  and  Pracfiiion^  in  Physic 
at  Cambridge*'  It  was  for  some  agea 
the  custom  among  the  Mooi;s»  and 
aft^  them  among  the  Eucppeans, 


to  onite  the  Ittkf  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  niedicine^  with  those  of 
chemistry^  alchemy^  mathematics^ 
and  astrology.  It  is  remarkable  that 
as  the  Moors  were  not  more  famous 
in  Europe  for  their  skiU  in  medicine 
than  their  dexterity  in  calculation^ 
the  Mms  phy^cian  and  Algebrai9t 
appear  at  first  to  have  been,  regarded 
as  almost  synonymous.  When  th^ 
bachelor  Sampson  Carasco^  in  Don 
Quixote,  in  his  reocqunter  with  the 
knight,  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  his  ribs  broken^  they  sent  in 
quest  of  an  Algebrista  to  heal  his 
bruises.  The  first  part  of  the  arith- 
metic above-inentioned  was  pub- 
lished in  1553,  the  second  in  1557, 
under  the  title  of  ''  The  Whitemn^ 
qf  Withe,  which  is  tAe  second  pari 
qf  Arithmaic^ctmiaining  the  extract 
tioi  qf  fiootes  ;  the  Cosstkt  PraC'- 
tice,  with  the  Bule  of  Equation,  and 
theWorkeso/SurdeNomires*:  The 
book  is  a  dialogue  between  the 
master  and  the  scholar^  and  treats 
of  .figurative  numbers^  extractions 
of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  kc* 
Then  ibnow  Algebra  or  Cossike 
numbers,  and  the  rule  of  equation^ 
commonly  called  Algeber*s  Rule. 
Here  the  character  =: is  employed, 
for  the  first  time  to  signify  equality* 
Recorde  says  "  And  to  avoide  tie 
tedioufc  repetitian  of  these  woordts 
is  equal  to,  I  will  Sette  down  as  J 
doe  often  in  woorke  tise  a  pair  qf 
paralleis,  or  gemowe  lines  of  <mf 
lengthe  thus  =:  -,  because  noe  2  things 
are  moare  equal/e,**  In  discussixig 
the  question,  whether  Algebra  ori^ 

finated  in  Asia  or  Hindostan^  Sn 
lulton  decides 'for  the  latter  coun- 
try, to  which  be  also  ascribes  the 
first  rudiments  of  our  common  ^riih* 
metic. 

''  Description  of  an    Improved 

Method  of    Delineating  Estates  j 

with^  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of 

landscape 
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Landscape  Gardening  in  England, 
and  Opinions  on  the  Kcturesqtte, 

'  Effects  attempted  in  Rural  Orna- 
ment By  T.  Homer,  Land  Sur- 
veyor, &c/'  8vo.  price  7S.  Gd.  This, 
for  the  subject,  which  is  so  generally 
treated  of  in  a  di^rent  manner,  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  modest  and  on- 
'  assuming  performance.  The  author's 

'  object  is  to  suggest  a  mode  of  draw- 
ing, which,  to  the  mathematical  ac- 
curacy of  the  common  mode  of 
gurveying  and  laying  down  estates, 
may  give  a  pictorial  representation  of 
the  landscape  scenery  5y  which  it 

'  may  be  enriched,  and  which,  in 
some  instances,  'forms  half  the  ad- 
vantage. "  Suppose,*'  says  Mr.  Hor- 

'  ner,  "  a  fine  estate  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  be  offered  to  the 
public,  and  a  competition  existed 
among  landed  proprietors  for  the 
purchase  of  it  :  ihry  will  naturally 
with  to  confirm  the  idea  they  have 
formed  of  it  from  the  description, 
by  reference  to  the  Surveyor's  plan 
submitted  to  them.  But  how  little 
will  the  one  correspond  with  the 
other !  the  tall  full-grown  woods, 
the  sweep'mg  lawn,  the  noble  ex- 
panse of  water,  the  rich  variety  of 
arable  and  pasture  land,  the  wide 
range  of  prospect,  embellished  with 
distant  views  of  towns,  castles,  and 
magnificent  residences  i  the  assem- 
blage of  interesting  objects,  be- 
longing either  to  busy  or  retired 
life,  are  all  out  of  sight  in  tne  plan ; 
and  even  that  is  neutralized  and 
reduced  to  a  spiritless  outline.  On 
tlic  contrary,  let  there  be  laid  be- 
fore them  a  finished  drawing  which 
shall  conFiprise  an  exact  plan  of  the 
whole  property,  and  shall  also  re- 
present it,  and  the  circumadjacent 
country,  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
mirror,  and  their  interest  will  be 
more  powerfully  excited  than  by 
pny  fiprid  eloquence  of  description^ 


or  elaborate  detail  of  advaatagei 
which  the  estate  may  indeed  pos- 
sess, but  which  the  mind  cannot 
picture  to  itself  by  the  aid  of  weeds 
alone."  Whatever  can  best  tend  to 
give  a  correct  Idea  of  the  real  bean* 
ties  and  advantages,  whether  direct  or 
collateral,  of  an  estate,  must  be  un- 
questionably the  best  plan,  as  well 
for  family  possession  as  for  transfer 
by  sale:  but  to  speak  the  truth,  much 
of  the  objection  of  our  author  in 
respect  to  this  last  point,  is  ^i- 
(ionary,  for  such  is  the.  figurative 
eloquence  poured  '  forth  on  every 
occasion  from  the  pulpit  of  the  noo- 
dern  auctioneer,  that  the  estate  is 
far  more  fiiequently  over-painted 
than  underrpainted ;  and*  perhaps 
there  is  no  arena  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dern times  in  ^hich  such'  a  pro- 
fusion of  tropes  and  figures,  hjrper- 
bole^  and  ejaculations,  rhetorical 
gestures-  and  attitudes,  are  brought 
forward  and  hurried  together  as  in 
the  fonira  before  us. 

"  An  Illustration  of  the  Architec- 
ture of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of 
Lichfield  and  Chester.  By  Charles 
Wild."  Folio.  3I.  3s.  Both  these 
venerable  fabrics,  of  which  we  may 
say,  in  the  words  of  Fuller,  that 
"  when  their  substance  shall  have 
passed  away  their  veiyshadows  will 
be  acceptable  to  posterity,"  are  well 
worthy  of  being  described,  and  are 
also  well  described  by  the  present 
author.  The  first  Cathedral  at  Lidi* 
field  was  founded  by  St.  Chad,  the 
fifth  Bishop,  and  finished  about  the 
year  700.  It  was  dedicated  to  St, 
Peter,  and  underwent  few  altera- 
tions for  the  first  Bve  or  six  cen- 
turies. At  this  last  period  it  was 
almost  wholly  rebuilt  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  Roger  de  Clinton  5  but 
the  ravages  of  time  have  left  few 
vestiges  of  its  original  architecture, 
*f  The  centre  spire  was  erected  after 
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the  great  rebellion,  in  which  the 
Qriginal  one  was  destroyed,  and  all 
parts  of  the  fabric  suffered  such  con- 
siderable dilapidation  from  war  and 
fanaticism,  that  when  Bishop  Racket 
was  appointed  to  this  see  in  1661, 
he  found  his  church  ''a  spleitdid 
ruin,"  which  cost  upwards  ot-Qoool. 
to  render  suitable  to  its  sacred  pur- 
pose. The  zeal  and  liberality  with 
which  that  excellent  Prelate  re-' 
stored  his  church  (he  contributed 
1683I.  12s.  out  of  his  own  purse) 
justly  place  him  among  its  princi- 
pal' benefactors  3  but  it  must  be 
noticed  with  regret  that  his  muni-, 
cence  was  directed  by  the  false  taste 
of  the  age  wherein, he  lived." 

The  present  Bishopric  of  Chcs^ 
ter  was  one  of  those  established  by' 
Henry  VIII.  soon  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monastic  institutions  : 
its  diocese,  originally  placed  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  but  after- 
wards transferred  to  that  of  York, 
contains  the  entire  counties  of  Ches- 
ter and  Lancaster,  parts  of  West- 
moreland, Cumberland,  and  York- 
shire ;  the  Cbapelry  of  Holt  and 
Jscoed   in    Derbyshire  3     and    the 


churches  of  Ha  warden.  Hammer, 
Bangor^  Worthcnbury,  and  Chapelry 
of  Orton  Madock,  in  Flintshire.*' 
The  plates,  which  are  beautiful, 
are  drawn  and  etched  by  the  author, 
and  aquatintcd  by  M.Dubourg. 

"  An  Introduction  to  Perspective  j 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Youth. 
In  a  Series  of  pleasing  and  familiar 
Dialogues  between  the  Author's 
Children ;  accompanied  with  illus- 
trative Plates,  appropriate  Diagrams, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  practical  Geo^ 
metry.  To  which  is  added  a  Com- 
pendium of  genuine  Instruction  in' 
the  art  of  Drawing  and  Painting, 
The  whole  comprising  a  body  of 
Information. adapted  equally  to  the 
Simplicty  of  Youth,  and  to  Mental 
Maturity.  By  Mr.  Hay  ton.'*  8vo. 
pric^  I  PS.  6d.  Mr.  Hay  ton  is  a  useful 
writer  upon  the  subject  be  has  un- 
dertaken, but  he  would  be  m^re 
useful  if  he  were  Je.ss  diffuse.  His . 
title  is  a  specimen  of  his  general 
style  ;  not /w// only,  but  overflowing. 
It  gives,  however,  so  minute  a  tabic 
of  contents,  that  we  need  add  no- 
thing  further. 
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MORAL  AND  POLITICAL, 


Coniaining  History^   Voyages,   Traveb,  Commerce,  Political  Ecmomy^ 
Jurisprudence,  and  La%v, 


TH£  very  extraordinary  politictl 
events  which  characterised 
the  opening  of  the  current  year^ 
had  a  natural  tendency  .to  direct  the 
general  train  of  our  historical  lacD« 
brations  to  the  particular  spots  6x 
places  which  were  the  chief  scenes 
of  soffcring  and  of  triumph;  or  the 
particular  trihes  or  people  by  whom 
Europe  ba<i  been  enabled  to  revive 
from  her  late  melancholy  degrada-* 
tion,  and  to  burl,  though  with,  per* 
baps/  too  subdued  a  vengeance,  the 
thunderbolt  of  her  collected  power 
on  the  h^ad  of  the  madman  who  has 
so  generally  insulted  and  ravagH. 

*'  Hamburgh  -,  or,  a  particular 
Account  of  the  Transaction<t  which 
took  place  in  that  City  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  1813  : 
with  a  view  of  its  preseni  State;  abd 
of  the  Conduct  of  the  French  dur- 
ing thc^r  six  years*  possession,  both 
bc^re  and  after  its  beiu<{  annexed 
to  the  French  Empire.  By  Hanni- 
bal Evans  Lloyd,  Esq.  late  of  Ham- 
burgh." 8vo.  price  7s.  This  work 
gives  OS  the  ditferent  acts  of  the 
tragedy,  but  without  the  happy  de- 
nouement, the  catastrophe  of  dra- 
matic justice.  We  have  the  bles»* 
ed  reigns  of  Davoust,  Lauriston, 
and  the  earlier  partof  that  of  Van- 
damme ;  each  of  wbism  seems  to 


have  vied  with  each  other  in  his 
peculiar  system  of  pillage  and  ex- 
tortion; So  universal,  indeed,  was 
the  plunder  of  public  and  private 
property,  of  chariialiJe  institutions^ 
state  funds,  domestic  escritoirs,  and 
household  furniture,  during  the  first 
occupation  of  this  unhappy  city  by 
the  French,  that  on  their  ex polstoD, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  desert 
and  exhanstion  3  and  on  their  retam 
it  must  certainly  have  demanded  the 
merit  of  keen  ingenuity  to  devise 
one  single  scheme  in  adiditioo,  that 
should  be  capable  of  driving  the 
press  farther,  and  squeezing  out  an* 
other  drop  from  the  general  dncg» 
of  the  community.  1  o  ihis  merit, 
however,  the  French  are  (ully  en- 
tirled :  and  the  miseries  of  the  first 
visit,  heavy  as  they  were,  bear  no 
proportion  to  th^  intolerable  weight 
of  tyranny  and  wretchedness  reserv- 
ed for  the  second.  We  have  not 
time  to  copy  Mr.  Lloyd's  descrip- 
tions; those  who  are  desirous  of 
knowing  them  in  detail  must  pe» 
ruse  the  work  itself. 

"^  Narrative  of  the  roost  remark* 
able  Events  which  occurred  in  and 
near  Leipsic,  immediately  before^ 
during,  and  subsequent  to  the  san- 
guinary series  of  Engagements  be- 
tween the  allied  Armies  and  the 
French 
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French^  from  the  14th  to  the  19th 
Oct.  1813.  illustrated  with  Mill- 
tarj  Maps,  exhibiting  the  move- 
ments of  tl;e  respective  Armies. 
Compiled  and  translated  from  the 
German,  by  Frederic  Sboberl/'  Here 
the  military  bustle^  and  the  muhi- 
plied  misery  increase,  if  possible, 
in  a  tenfold  ratio  over  the  preceding 
account.  It  is  a  most  impressive 
picture  of  one  of  the  chief  struggles 
by  which  the  liberties  6{  Europe 
were  wrested  from  the  hands  of  its 
accursed  tyrant,  narrated  by  one 
who  was  in  the  very  thickest  of 
their  horrors — horrors  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  human 
carnage.  .And  evtn  now  that  the 
battle  is  won,  and  thb  usurpation  of 
France  abplished,  as  we  trust,  for 
ever,  we  cannot  look  back  to  the 
agpnies  behind  os  without  shudder- 
ing, nor  even  contemplate  the  mi- 
series endured  by  the  enemy  him- 
self without  distress.  The  short 
narrative  before  us  is  one  of"  many 
which  have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  of  awakening  the  s^'mpa- 
thies  of  the  English  people  in  be- 
half of  the  sufferers  whom  victory 
has  found  destitute,  and  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  them  so.  We 
need  not  now  add  that  the  appeal 
has  not  been  made  in  vain. 

"  A  View  of  the  Political  State 
of  Europe,  after  the  Battle  of  Lcip- 
sic,  gained  Oct.  18,  181 3.**  8vo. 
price  4s.  This  is  an  anonymous 
translation  frpm  the  French ;  and 
the  events  which  have  occurred 
since  the  publication,  sufficiently 
prove  thfit  the  author  had  an  ex- 
tensive foresight,  correct  views,  and 
a  just  apprehension  of  his  subject. 
The  work  opens  as  follows  :  **  An 
usurper  bad  for  fourteen  years  em- 
ployed two  means  of  subjugating 
the  world.  He  deceived  it  by  his 
policy,    he   astpniahed  it  by  the 


prowess  of  his  arms.  More  for- 
tunate than  skilful,  he  drew  from 
his  successes  that  weight  of  opinion 
which  gave  credit  to  its  falsehoods, 
and  found  in  these  same  falsehoods 
the  means  of  insuring  his  success. 
From  the  day  of  the  eighteenth  of 
Brumaire,  when  France  was  re- 
duced under  submission  to  his  will, 
as  Jx)mbardy  afterwards  was  at 
Marengo,  and  Prussia  at  Jeiia, 
Bonaparte,  scattering  terror  before 
hitn,  only  plucked  the  laurels  of 
victory,  blecause  his  adversaries  were 
defeated  before  they  came  into  the 
^eid.  •  Emboldened  by  every  new 
enterprise*  his  confidence  increased 
m  proportion  with  their  timidity  -, 
and  thus»  stifling  the  trntb,  be  tra- 
versed Europe,  upholding  his  real 
with  his  imaginary  strength.  The 
two  powefrful  auxiliaries  to  which 
Napoleon  owed  his  successes  in  bis 
former  campaigns,  falsehood  and 
terror,  failed  him  in  his  invasion  of 
Russia.  The  people  of  Ru9sia  un- 
derstood less  than  the  more  central 
nations  of  Europe,  a' tissue  of  false- 
hoods established  '  upon  customs, 
upon  tilings,  upon  names,  to  which 
they  were  absolute  strangers  ;  and 
terror  could  make' little  impression 
upon  simple-minded  people,  who, 
inflamed  with  an  ardent  zmA  for 
their  religion,  with  love  for  their 
country,  with  attachment  totheir so- 
vereign, liad  tbeir'hearts  too  full  of 
these  generous  .sentiments  for  any 
villi ny  to  Hud  a  place  in  them." 

We  add  another  paragraph  for  the 
purpose  of  congratulating  t  he  author 
upon  the  realization  of  the  princi- 
ples it  proposes,  and  which  pot  him 
in  the  light  of  an  honest  and  con- 
summate politician.  *'  The  war  has 
been  hitherto  carried  on  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  crusades :  this  en-* 
thusiasm  has  supplied  every  thing  : 
it  has  abridged  the  time  5  it  has  ren- 
dered 
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dered  all  privations  easy  to  be 
boroe.  To  make  peace  without 
narrowly  watching  the  tyrant  who 
has  been  compelled  to  make  it, 
would i)e  a  want  of  foresight  which 
cannot  be  supposed ;  ahd  it  is  obvi- 
ous how  dear  and  how  difficult  <o 
be  executed  would  be  the  precau- 
tions necessary  for  the  ensuring  its 
duration.  To  treat  'unth  such  a  man 
would  be  condemning  ourselves  to 
be  tied  down  to  views  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  to  principles  which  do 
not  exist:  for  France  will  have  kk) 
system  as  long  as  she  remains  de- 
livered up  to  the  caprices  cjf  her  op- 
pressor. The  emancipation  of  Ger- 
many, the  admirable  deliverance  of 
Hollaod  are  obtained :  these  great 
acts  are  nearly  consummated.  The 
completion  of  the  independence  of 
Spain,  the  liberation  of  the  Low 
Countries,  that  of  Italy,  and  the 
annihilation  of  that  vast  political  pre- 
ponderance which  threw  all  the 
powers  of  the  first  rank  into  the 
second,  ought  to  be  at  present  the 
objects  of  the  war.  France  must  be 
separated  from  every  thing  that  is 
not  herself :  she  must  abandon  those 
incorporations  which  have  only  in- 
creased. h«r  weight  without  *add- 
ing  to  her  colour — one  step  more 
tvould  compromise  the  general  tran^ 
giiUiiiy  for  years*' 

*'  A  Concise  History  of  the  Cos- 
sacs  :  including  a  Sketch  of  the^ 
Customs  of  the  Greek  Church,  By 
Samuel  Kittle."  1 2mo.  This  is  a 
little  work  collected  upon  the  spur 
of  the  occasion  from  many  of  our 
best  writers  on  the  subject,  as 
**  Brown's  Hfstory  of  the  Cossacs  ;** 
^'  Clarke's  Travels  in  'Russia/' 
Tooke's,.  and  other  Histories  of  the 
Rus^vian  Empire.  *  To  this  singular 
description  of  people  the  defence  of 
the  borders  of  the  Russian  eqipire  is 
plniost  entirely  iptrusted^  and  sol- 


diers by  profession,  and  zealously 
attached  to  the  interests  of  their 
country,  they  fulfil  the  task  en- 
trusted to  ibem  wirii  exemplary 
ardour  and  fidelity,  lliey  are  of 
different  origins  and  customs, 
though,  generally  speaking,  they 
are  all  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  :  and  to  great  activity  and 
frugality  of  living,  they  unite  the 
virtue  of  cleanliness  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  belong  to  rftost  other 
subjects  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Some  of  the  tribes  are  rude  and  of 
barbarous  appearance  ;  but  many  of 
them  are  wealthy,  well-dressed,  and 
of  polished  manners.  "  There  it 
something,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  (we 
quote  him  from  the  volume  before 
us)  *'  extremely  martial  in  the  first 
appearaxTte  of  a  Cossac.  His  dig- 
nified and  majestic  look,  his  ele- 
vated brow^,  and  dark  mnstachoet, 
his  tall  helmet  of  black  v^ool,  ter- 
minated by  a  crinoson  sack,  with 
its  plume,  laced  festoons,  and  while 
cockade;  his  upright  posture,  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  gait,  all  con- 
tribute to  give  him  an  air  of  great 
importance.  Their  dresses  were 
much  richer  than  any  thing  we' 
had  seen  in  Ru<;sia,  althougii  all 
were  uniform.  •  Each  person's  babic 
consisted  of  a  blue  jacket,  edged 
with  gold,  and  lined  with  silk,  fas- 
tened by  hooks  across  the  chest. 
Beneath  the  jacket  appeared  a  silk 
waistcoat,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  concealed  by  the  sash.  Large 
and  long  Irowsers,  either  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  jacket,  or 
of  white  dimity,  kept  remarkably 
>  clean,  were  fa^ened  high  above  the 
waist,  and  covered  the  boots. 
When  on  active  service  every 
Cossac  must  keep  two  horses,  xma 
for  himself,  and  the  other  for  carry- 
ing pi-ovisions,  &c.  Their  arms 
consist  of  a  lance  almost  twelve  feet 
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in  lengthy  with  an  iron  head,  and  a 
small  screamer  attached  to  it ;  a  brace 
of  pistols^  with  a  carlouche-box  $  a 
sabre,  without  either  guard  or  cross- 
bar, and  a  whip,  which  hangs  from 
the  right  wrist,  and  which,  being 
made  of  platted. leather  as  thick  as 
ones  thumb,  they  sometimes  use 
against  a  conquered  enemy^-as  well 
a^  for  stimulating  their  horses.  The 
Cossacs  are  well  adapted  for  de- 
sultory warfare.  They  are  very 
hardy,  contented  with  scanty  sub- 
sistence, and  can  tak*;  the  field  every 
day  without  intermission.  They  a|e 
encumbered  neither  with  artillery,^ 
baggage,  nor  si  ore- waggons.  Apiece 
of  felt  srrves  for  their  cloak,  their 
tent,  and  their  bed  ;  and  they  feed 
their  horses  upon  whatever  they  can 
find.  They  are  seldom  disciplined  to 
attack  in  squadron,  but  act  only  as 
skirmishers,  and  are  indefatigable  in 
harassing  the  enemy." 

*'  A  Pictursque  Journey  to  the 
North  Cape.  By  A.  F.  Schiolde- 
brand."  8vo.  The  name  of  Colonel 
.  Schioldebrand  is  already  .known  to 
Us  as  a  fellow-traveller  with  M. 
Acerbi.  But  the  work  before  us  is  as 
distinct  a;;  possible  from  M.  Acrrbi*8 
.  Journal  :  the  peculiar  attention,  the 
objects  described,  the  feelings,  are 
as  different  as  may  be :  M.  Acerbi's 
is  a  work  of  gene.'-al.  observation  i 
Colonel  Schloldebran(Vs  of  natural 
history  and  picturesque  landscape. 
The  original  edition  was  accom- 
panied with  sixty  plates,  from  draw- 
ings taken  by  the  authoron  the  spot, 
of  the  romantic  sceneryof  this  wild  and 
interesting  country.  \Ve  much  wi^fa 
these  plates  had  accompanied  the 
edit'iop  before  us,  which,  in  truth, 
is  unaccountably  shoin;  for  of  the 
whole  sixty  we  have  only  in  the 
translation  before  us,  which  is  drawn 
from  a  subsequent  edition  published 
^,  at  Siockholinj^  1805,  two  plates 


and  a  map. .  The  whole  of  the  tour 
is  highly  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive :  bat  we  have  no  need  to  add 
any  thing  more  at  present,  as  we. 
have  given  ample  specimens  in  a 
preceding  department. 

"  A  Voyage  to  Abyssinia    and 
Travels  into   the  Interior  of  that 
Country,  &c.      Illustrated  ^-with  a 
Map  of  Abyssinia,  nnmeroas  En- 
gravings and  Charts..    By  Hen^y 
Salt,  Esq.  F.  R..S."  large^to.     Mr. 
Salt  has  already  acquired  a  dittin-   ^ 
guished  and  honourable  name  from 
his  having  accompanied  Lord  Va- 
lentla    in   a    voyage    and    travels 
through  nearly  the  same  coarse  in 
t8o5,  and  having  contributed  much 
of  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
history  of  that  expedition,  as  after- 
wards published  by  this  enterprise 
ing  nobleman  ;   and  especially  from 
the  elegant    picturesqne    drawings 
with  which  he  enriched  the  work^ 
It  does  not  appear  with  what  kind 
of  public  character  Mr.  Salt  was  in- 
vested io  his  second  voyage :  we  are 
briefly  and  abruptly  told,   wilhotft 
preface  or  introduction,  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  chapter,  that  *<  on 
Friday,  the  2foth  t)f  January,  1 809, 
having  taken  charge  of  some  pn^- 
sents  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and 
a  letter  from  bis  Majesty  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  of  Abysskiia,  I  embarked 
at  Portsmouth  on  board  the  Marian, 
a  mercliant'vessel,  commanded  by 
Captain  Thomas  Weatherhead,  and* 
on   the  23d   we    set  sail  on  omr 
destination,    in  company   with   an 
East  India  fleet    under  convoy  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  Clorinde.**    The 
Emperor,  however,  be  never  reach- 
ed j   but  this  is  of  little  importance, 
for  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  has 
long  been    possessed  of  no    more 
power  or  authority  in  his  own  coun  • 
try  than  the  Grand  Mogiil  in  India  -, 
residing 
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fctidiog  Delected  at  Gondarai  the 
former  doe*  at  Delhi,  with  a  veiy 
small  retinue'  of  siervanttj  and  an 
income  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  support  of  his  dignity,  8o  that 
he  possesses  neither  wealth,  power, 
noi;  influence  in  the  state,  while  the 
goremment  is  entrusted  to  a  prince 
or  raA  of  the  empire  undo-  the 
high  ofiioe  of  behoudet  or  vice-ge- 
rent,  an  office  in  Mr.  Bruce's  time 
filled  by  Ras  Michael,  but  in  the 
present  day  by  Ras  Welled  Selass6, 
to  whom  indeed  the  present  empe- 
ror Ayh  Egwala  Sion  is  mainly  in* 
debted,  in.  consequence  of  various 
disputes  in  the  imperial  family,  for 
his  elevation .  to  this  empty  pre« 
eminence.  It  was  to  this  ruling 
prince  of  the  empire  that  Mr.  Salt 
was  intibduoed  on  his  arrival  at 
Chelicut,  and  from  hb  representa- 
tions and  impediments  be  found 
it  a  hopeless  and  perhaps  an  use- 
less task  to  pursue  the  emperor  any 
further.  *'  Under  these  circum* 
stances,  says  he,  I  was  under  the 
disagreeable  aecesuty,  in  t^mpliance 
mih  my  imtmcHont,  of  delivering 
over  his  nngesty^s  letter  and  pre- 
sents, designed  for  the  emperor  to 
the  ras."  The  presents  appear  to 
hai^e  beeh  a  painted  glass  Window, 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  and 
a  handsome  marble  table ;  all  of 
which  we  arc  told  arrived  fortu- 
nately without  accident,  and  were 
immediately  sent  to  be  placed  in 
the  church  at  Chelicut,  and  all  of 
which  the  ras  was  highly  delighted 
withf  but  none  of  which  determine 
whether  Mr.  Salt  was  specially  com- 
missioned by  the  crown  or  by  an 
association  of  merchants>  though  we 
rather  suppose  the  latter,  and  that 
the  name  of  his  majesty  was  added 
to  give  weight  to  the  mercantile  in- 
vestment. How  hr  the  attempt, 
il  we  are  right  in  our  conjectiire. 


may  succeed,  we  know  not.  In  the 
course  <^  the  parting  visit  wludi 
Mr.  Salt  paid  the  ras,  the  latter  we 
are  told  *'  expressed.io  the;itnmgest 
terms  his  gratitude  to  our  soverci^ 
ibr  regarding  the  welikre  of  so  re- 
mote a  country,  and  professed  bis 
most  anxious  wish  to  encoun^  \iy 
evexy  meana  in  his  power,  an  mter- 
course  with  Great  Britain  $  at  the 
same  time  expressing  with  great 
sincerity  his  feans  that  the  country 
which  be  commanded  might  not  be 
able  to  sufply  any  muMUy  ofvida^ 
AhJt  commodities  Bkjficient  to  reeom^ 
pense  our  merchants  for  engaging  in 
so  precarious  a  trade,  ;nore  espe- 
cially as  the  Abysstnians  weie  not 
much  acquainted  with  consmercial 
transactions,  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  provinces  prevented  the  usual 
circulation  of  gold  and  other  arti- 
cles whxh  are  brought  from  the 
interior." 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  and 
similar  passages,  that  tbcAbyasinians 
in  general,  and  the  court  of  Cheli- 
cut in  pardcular,  is  highly  favoor- 
able  to  the  name,  pursuits,  and 
customs  of  Grrat  Britain.  They  are 
especially  impressed  with  the  greater 
purity  of  Christianity  as  practised 
m  our  own  country,  and  ardently 
desirous  of  copying  from  our  es- 
tablished piinciples  and  discipline. 
There  is  one  lesson,  and  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  one,  which 
christianized  Europe  might  leafh 
from  them,  and  that  is  kind  ahd 
domestic  treatment  of  slaves.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  slaves 
are  no  where  so  wretched  and  des- 
titute of  all  comfort  and  attention, 
as  under  European  settlers  and  piant- 
ers  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  the  Abyasinians  and  Ma- 
hometans, as  formerly  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  thtj  are  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  miiRy  to 
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which  Ibey  belong,  and  for  the 
ihost  part  meet  with  kindness  and 
coofidenoe.  In  Abyssinia  all  the 
slaves,  as  in  the  West  Indites,  are 
negroes,  cbiefiy  derived  from  the 
Shangalla  tribe;  and  hence  this  is 
a  term  used  10  import  negoes  in 
general. 

.  Mr.  Salt  feels  compelled  to  admit 
Mr.  Bruce*s  general  merits  and  ac- 
curacy ;  but  we  think  we  perceive 
a  little  invidious  desire  to  question 
his  statements  and  talents  on  unne- 
cessary occasions,  and  which  we  can 
scarcely  a.scribe  to  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  jealousy  from  Bruce*s 
liaving  anticipated  him  in  his  expe- 
dition and  remarks.  In  the  midst 
of  much  valoable  and  original  in- 
formation, Mr.  Bruce  has  unques- 
tionably been  betrayed  into  occa- 
sional errors,  sometimes  fi-om  his 
predominant  passion  of  personal  va- 
nity, and  sometimes  from  an  appa- 
rent lapse  of  memory  from  the 
length  of  time  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  period  of  bis  travels  and 
the  compositioii  of  his  narrative: 
but  we  cannot  approve  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Salt  has  gratui- 
tously blazoned  theoi,  nor  do  we 
see  sufficient  reason  for  accusing 
him  of  a  '*  wilful  deviation  from 
the  truth''  in  every  instance  ad- 
verted to  by  Mr.  Salt,  The  chief 
instances  to  which  this  heavy  accu- 
sation applies,  are  Mr.  Brace's  asser- 
tion that  Ras  Michael  cave  him  a 
sfaismmut  or  district,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions  the  command  of  a 
corps  of  black  horse;  that  he  was 
engaged  in  several  of  the  battles  of 
Serbraxos  ;  that  he  possessed  great 
ftcility  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  languayes  of  the  country,  and 
tctually  acquired  a  very  full  know- 
ledge of  several  of  them  i  and  that 
the  Wcffari,  a  predatory  tribe  of  Am- 


faara,  in  their  feasts  cut  off  tb6 
Ac^h  which  constitutes  their  ban- 
quet from  living  oxen,  which  are 
for  this  purpose  driven  into  the 
banquet- room,  and  eat  it  while 
warm.  Mr.  Salt  also  notices,  as  other 
points  which  affect  Mr.  Bruce*8  ve- 
racity, his  singular  description  of 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  Guan- 
gol,  his  connexion  with  Amba  Ya- 
sous.  Prince  of  Shoa,  and  his  con* 
cealment  of  the  fact  that  in  his  ex* 
cur&ioo  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
or  Abaio,  he  was  accompaiiied  by  a 
young  Ijalian  of  the  n^me  of  Balq- 
gani,  who  attended  him  in  his  tra- 
vels. Now  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
these  severe  accusations  are  found- 
ed upon  the  colloqiual  testimony  of 
Dofter  Esther,  a  learned  Abyssini- 
an,  who  at  the  present  time  resided 
at  Chelicut,  though  fornierly,  when 
Mr.  Bruce  was  in  Abyssinia,  at 
Goiidar,  and  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  ^ith  the  British  travel- 
ler, ^ut  admitting  that  Dofter 
Esther's  evidence  goes  to  the  whole 
extent  contended  for  by  Mr.  Salt, 
it  would  (mlv  be  the  evidence  of  the 
memory  of  otie  man  against  the 
evidence  of  the  memory  of  another, 
and  of  his  notes  made  at  tlie  time ; 
and  it  is  surely  at  least  as  likely 
in  the  course  of  so  long  an  inter- 
vening period  that  Dofter  Esther 
should  have  failed  in^his  recollection 
as  that  Mr.  Bruce  should  have  done 
so.  Mr.  Salt  indeed  appeal's  colla- 
terally in  one  or  two  instances  to 
Mr.  Bruce's  M.S.  notes  found  on  his 
decease,  and  published  in  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's edition ;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  of  much  weight 
upon  the  occasion  :  they  prove,  in- 
deed, that  Balugani  was  with  Bruce 
in  his  excursion  to  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  $  but  as  Mr.  Bruce  has  not 
denied  this  circumstance,  his  con- 
cealment. 
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cealment,  even  thoVigh  it  were  inten- 
tional can  only  b6  ascribed  to  per- 
sonal vanity;  it  may^be  said,  per- 
haps tob^ disingenuous,. but  his  ve- 
racity is  in  no  respect  touched  by 
it.  •  After  all,  Dofter  Esther,  even 
from  Mr.  Salt's  own  account,  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  hiro>  and  had  a 
high  opinion  of  him.  "  He  de- 
scribed Mr.  Bruce  (says  our  author) 
as  a  noble-lookiog  man,  and  men- 
tioned that  he  was  greatly  noticed 
by  the  king,  being  one  of  the  haa^ 
lomaals,    or    favourites    about  the . 

-  court."  He  admits  that  there  was  a 
corps  of  black  horse  from  Sannaar, 
but  asserts  that  they  were  command- 
ed by  Idis,  a  Musselnaan ;  which 
may  be  true,  whilst  Bruce's  asser- 
tion may  be  true  also,  as  the  latter 
may  have  preceded  or  succeeded 
Idris  in  sUch  command.  AccordiYig 
to  Mr.  Salt,  he  said,  in  continuance 
of  the  conversation,  that  Bruce  was 
never  actually  engaged  in  war, 
though,  continues  he,  "  he  was  pre- 
sent during  our  battle  j**  which  is  a 
sort  of  Frish  proof  of  his  never  having 
engaged  in  war.  In  like  manner  Mr. 
Salt  says,  he  told  him  that  ''  no 
shummut  or  district  was  given**  to 
Bruce;  yet  he  immediately  adjoins 
that  "  he  was  said  to  liave  frequent- 
ly asked  for  the  government  of  Ras 
el  Feel,  which  was  at  one  time  held 
by  Netcho,  and  subsequently  by 
Ay  to  Confu  :''  both,  if  we  under- 
stand, soldiers,  and  in  the  highest 

^  i-eputation  at  the  court ;  and  the 
only  'conclusion  therefore  is,  that 
Bruce,  who  was  even  by  the  ad- 
mission of  this  evidence  a  fellow- 
candidate,  must  also  liave  had  the 
character  of  a  soldier,  and  the  same 
sort  of  repute  ;  and  hence  probably 
did,  as  he  himself  asserts,  either 
prccetle  or  succeed  these  chiefs  of 
the  empire.  With  respect  to  the  Wo- 


rari,  Esther  admits  that  on  particil* 
lar  occasions  they  cut  slices  of  ilesfl 
from  their  oxen,  and  eat  them  raw. 
Pearce  was  a  witness  to  the  feet  5 
and  the  only  question  therefore  re- 
late^  to  the  extent  to  wbidi  this 
barbarous  practice  has  ever  tieen 
carried.  Bruce  declares  that  be  w«s 
a  witness  to  its  being  pushed  to  the 
extreme  stated  above  j  the  others  ne- 
ver saw  itpracft<)ed  in  the  same  man- 
r>er : — ^Esther  indeed  does  not  stem 
to  have  seen  it  practised  at  all,  and 
only  speaks  from  report,  admitliog 
at  the  same  time  ''  the  licenti- 
ousness of  the  higher  orders  to  tie 
carried  to  much  greater  lengths  in 
Amhara  than  in  Tigr6 ;"  mnd  hence 
the  testimony  of  both  these,  90  fer 
as  it  goes,  seems  rather  to  corrobo- 
rate than  contradict  Mr.  Bruce. 
While  in  regard  to  his  acqaisittoo 
of  the  dialects  of  orirntal  Africa, 
the  information  of  Esther  is  loose 
indeed,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  is  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  00 r  couotry- 
man.  He  declared  that  Mr.  Brace 
did  not  speak  the  Tigre  laogaage, 
nor  much  of  the  Amharia ;  that 
he  eotdd  read  the  characters  0/  the 
hooks  of  the  country  om  his  first  «r- 
rivaJ)  but  did  not  possess  any  great 
knowledge  of  the  Gcer^  though,  in 
this  repect,  as  w^H  as  with  regaid  to 
the  Amharia,  he  C0N8iDSBABi.Ttm- 
proved  himself  during  his  suty  in 
the  country.  An  interpreter  aooom- 
panied  him,  of  tlie  name  of  Michael, 
throogh  whom  he  generaify  con- 
versed, always  tnd^,  when  he 
(Dofter  Esther)  had  been  present : 
hta  he  understood  that  heocctuiomalfy 
spoke  Arabic  with  theMahommedant. 
Now  what  is  the  general  a- 
mount  pf  this  kx»e  cuUoquial  in- 
formation, even  as  given  by  Mr. 
Salt  himself  ?  In.fefw  words,  that 
he  was  more  or  less  acqiBuot«l,  m 
he  declared  himself  to  be^  with  the 
-leading 
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)||gdi0gdttl«t9  of  the  country;  that 
\^  kneyr.  Mroetbiog  of  ihe  Ambanc, 
^^d  lonicthing  of  the  Gcer,  "  hi 
}^ik  yrbich  £e  impror^d  himself 
f0mi4enibl)r  duriog  his  stay;'*  that 
1^  W^  90  wcU  v«t«ed  io  Arabic  as 
(9  inverse  in  it  with  the  Mahome* 
l^^n^;  but  that  he  did  not  speak 
i^^  Tigr^  language,  though  "  he 
Y^^  ^qoaipted  with  the  character 
^  the  books  of  the  country  on  his 
$fst  arrival/*  and  was  hence  proba- 
bly able  to  read  and  understand  it  ^ 
%nd  yet  upon  this  very  evidence  of 
pofter  Esther,  Mr.  Salt  brings  it  as 
^  i|  charge  affecting  Mr.  Bruce's  ve- 
r^^ily*  that  be  had  declared  himself 
Io  ha^e  acquired  a  knowledge  (Mr. 
j^ji}t*8  >i^ords  are  <'an  almost  his- 
t^odc  knowledge**)  of  the  languages 
ff  jthe  Qoqatry.  Om  readers  must 
IttM-don  the  extent  of  these  observa- 
MfH^i  they  have  been  extorted 
l^omuaf  notfrom  a  desire  to  oppose 
|l{r.  Salt,  but  from  a  powerful  desire 
lo.do  justtte  to  the  merits  of  a  British 
traveller  whose  character  for  gener;^ 
Aeci;i>racy  and  .veradty  has  of  late 
years  been  rising  .on  the  continent^ 
iTiOm  a  Qompariaonof  ilia  statemenia 
vitb  ithose  of  subsequent  adven- 
i^urera,  and  which  appears  tq  be 
moit  unduly  called  in  question  by  a 
Yellow  counKrynum>  who  should  ra- 
ther have  stepped  forward  to  pro- 
ject than  to  impeach  him. 

**  A  Voyage  round  the  Worid  in 
the  years  1803  and  1806,  performed 
hy  order  ^  his  Imperial  Majesty 
Alexander  I.  Emperor  of  Russia,  in 
ibe  ship  Never.  By  Urey  Listanski, 
Ceptain,  &c."  4to.  In  our  retro- 
apect  for  last  year  we  noticed  at  some 
length  Captain  Kruseostern's  Vejr- 
«ge  round  the  World,  under  the 
aame  imperial  orders.  In  efiect  the 
tolnoie  befose  ns  is  in  many  re- 
apecta  only  a  aecond  naiiation  of 
llie.same  expeditioiij  the  vopge 
1814. 


having  boen  suggested  by  the  Rui« 
Stan-American  company  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  passage  for  proyi^i. 
sions  and  other  necessaries  from  the 
mother  country  to  the  Russian,  co- 
lonies in  the  nbrth-west  coast  6f 
America  might  not  be  rendered  less 
tedious  and  irksome  by  water  than 
by  land  $  and  his  Imperial  Majesty 
having  been  graciously  pleased  to 
appoiht  two  shipt  for  the  purposej 
the  Nadedja,  and  the  Never,  the 
former  commanded  by  Capt.  Kru- 
senstem,  and  the  latter  by  the 
gallant  author  before  ua»  with  an 
extension  of  the  original  6bkct, 
so  as  to  convert  the  undertakinjg 
into  a  voyage  of  circumnavigation 
and  discovery^  constituting  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  that  ever  pro- 
ceeded ftiom  t  he  Russian  coast.  Hence 
much  of  the  present  work  is  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  that  which, 
we  have  noticed  already  $  yet  as  the 
two  ships  bad  different  destinations 
assigned  them  on  their  arrival  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  from  oc- 
casional separations,  we  have  va- 
jious  descnptions  in  the  present 
work,  which  are  not  to  be  found  iii 
.Captain  Krusenstern's.  Of  these  the 
chi^f  are  an  account'  of  the  Easter 
and  Sandwich  Hands,  of  CaHiack, 
and  of  Silka,  or  Norfolk  Sound, 
jtogetlier  with  an  account  of  an 
island  and  shoal  in  the  South  Seas, 
hitherto  unknown,  but  of  some  im- 
portance to  ita  navigation.  From 
these  parts  ef  the  work  we  havji^ 
extracted  a  passage  or  two  in  ano- 
ther department  ef  this  volunoe.  Hie 
reader  will  find  Captain  Li^ianskf  a 
plain  intelligent  man,  gathering 
such  information  as  mu«it  strike  a 
common  understanding  in  witness- 
ing ihc  different  novelties  of  the 
voyage,  and  seldom  advancing  be- 
yond this :  but  though  theiv  m.iy 
be  less  entertainment  in  this  man- 
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ner  of  seeing  mid  describing  things 
.  than  in  the  high  flights  and  unre- 
strained ardour  of  our  picturesque 
travellers,  there  are  evident  marks 
of  truth  and  hooesty  which  are  not 
always  visible  in  the  former,  and  we 
feel  more  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  Captain  of  the  Never  from  his 
having  studied  in  the  school  of  our 
own  country,  and  passed  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  learning  the  tac- 
tics and  Aghting  the  battles  of  the 
British  ua^y.  In  1S07  he  com- 
•  manded  a  (Hussian)  squadron  in 
the  Baltic,  and  was  the  same  year 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  private  yachts  and  vessels  of 
bis  Imperial  Majesty.  In  1808  he 
had  also  the  command  of  a  line-of- 
battle  ship  of  74  guns,  but  finding 
•his  constitution  in  a  debilitated  state, 
from  the  different  climates  he  had 
visited,  aud  the  many  years  he 
bad  spent  at  sea,,  he  was  under 
the  necessity,  in  1809,  of  retir- 
ing from  the  service,  with  the  half- 
pay  of  a  post-captain  j  and  in  this 
honourable  retirement  he  has  drawn 
up,  by  order  of  the  imperial  court, 
the  narrative  before  us,  and  submit- 
ted it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
world. 

"  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  across  the  Ame- 
rican continent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
pcrfonvied  by  order  of  the  govern- 
jnent  of  the  United  States  in  the 
J  tars  1804-1806.  By  Capt.  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  I^iblished  from  the  of- 
ficial report.  Ever  since  Louisiana 
has  been  obtained  possession  of  in  a 
manner  not  very  creditable  cither  to 
4lie  buyer  or  seller,  the  government 
of  the  UniceJ  Si^ates  has  shewn  a 
strong  desire  to  become  acquainted 
'  vith  its  interior,  and  the  adjoining 
territories.  For  this  purpose  Lieut. 
Pike  was  dispatched  on  a  survey  in'' 
i8c5,  a&d  cunttnued  hks  iuvestiga*' 


tions  till  arrested  by  a  detachment 
of  Spanish  troops  and  carried  pri* 
Boner  to  the  capital  of  New  MeiLe, 
from  which  he  did  not  reach-  home 
till  July  1 ,  1 807.  We  have  almdy 
noticed  the  result  of  hit  discoveries. 
A  more  extensive  expedition,  how- 
ever, towards  the  same  quarter,  was 
projected  by  the  Amencao  govern- 
ment in  1806,  and  entmtled  to 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke^  who 
were  directed  to  explore  the  liver 
Missouri  from  iu  confiueooe  with 
the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  and  to 
propeed  thence  across  the  moan- 
tains,  and  return  by  the  first  navi* 
gable  u'ater  trading  to  the  Pacific. 
They  traced  the  Missouri  to  its 
mouth,  being  a  length  of  3000 
miles,  and  returned  by  the  great 
Columbia.  The  present  is  the  ofil- 
dal  journal  5  but  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy noticed  the  same  course  as  pub- 
lished in  a  more  succinct  work,  we 
shall  not  resume  the  subject  at  pre- 
sent. It  is  chiefly  infeoestiiig  as  a 
geographical  document. 

«<  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
with  Notioes  of  the  other  Islands  in 
the  Tyrrhensian  Sea.  Tr^ubCad 
from  the  French  of  Arscnne  Thi6- 
bai)t  de  Berneaud,  Emeritus  Seere- 
tatj  of  the  Class  of  Literature,  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  the  Italian 
academy,  &c.  By  William  Jordan.* 
8vo.  We  opened  tbu  little  volume, 
full  fraught  with  a  curiosity  excited 
by,  the  closing  scene  of  the  vast  po- 
litical tragedy  so  lately  exhibited  on 
the  continent ;  and  our  expectation 
was  not  a  litde  sharpened  by  the 
long  list  of  qualifications  appKcaUe 
to  the  subject  which  M.  Tbi6b8at 
asserts  himself  to  be  possessed  of, 
iri  a  long;  laborious  introduction,  hn 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  coon* 
try  he  undertakes  to*  describe,  and 
his' utter  contempt  for  all  the  hislo> 
lies  and  histoncal  sketches  to  which 
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.'itbis  inaulaled  spot  hasliitb^rto.given 
rise,  whicb^  in  fact,  though  few  and 

^somewhat  meagre,  are  as  numerous 
s^nd  as  ample  as  the  insignificancy 
of  "the  island  may  be  supposed  to 
demand.  Having  thus  produced  bis 
self-signed  testimonials,  he  proceeds 
with  undisturbed  gravity  of  counte- 
nauce  to  search  for  records  of  this 
obscure  &nd  diminutive  spot  among 
the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages ; 

'  and  in  a  brief  sketch  of  a  sort  of 
universal  history,  the  name  of  Iloa, 

.  Ilua,  or  Elba,  starts  upon  us  inci- 
dentally at  the  remote  distance  of 
once  in  four  or 'five  pages,  for  the 
most  part  upon  some  circumstance 
of  no  moment  or  interest  whatever. 
Having  ransacked  the  pages  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  of  Byzantine  and 
Italian  writers,  for  its  etymology, 
history;  and  politics,  our  author  en- 
ters in  an. equally  rambling  and  un- 
satisfactory manner  upon  its  natu- 
ral history  ;  with  every  branch  of 
which  science,  liowever,  in  spite  of 
all  his  pretensions,  be  Appears  to  be 
far  less  acquainted  than  with  classics 
and  paleoiogy;  so  that  while  the 
last/urnisb  us  with  everything  that  is 
doubtful,  the  first  exhibit  proofs  of  al- 
most every  thing  that  is  erroneous  or 
confused.  He  commences  with  tell- 
ing iis*tbat  "  the  soil  of  the  Isle  of 
Elba  is  throughout  hilly,  unequal, 
and  unfsTtile,  because  it  is  unculti^ 
vaied.  The  depth  of  the  vegetable 
earthy  it  is  true,  is  not  considerable, 
but  the  slightest  labour  is  sufficient 
io  render  it  productvue  ;*'  so  that  the 
soil  is  at  once  peculiarly  UTz/er///^ 
jand  ^ecxkVizxXy  productive -^  and  this 
is  all  we  are  told  about  the  soil  in  the 
vegetable  earth,  as  it  is  also  called  in 
the  same  breathy  for  we  have  no 
infopnation  whatever,  whether  this 
tt>U   t>r  earth  is  principally  loam^ 


.chalk,  clay>  or  sand,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  any  of  these.  It  ap« 
pears,  however,  in  the  subsequent 
pages,  that  the  soil  of  this  island, 

.whatever  it  copsist  of,  is  peculiarly 

,  rich  and  fruitful,  and  that  grain  and 
pulse  of  all  kinds,  aromatic  plants^ 
the  vine,  and  fruit-trees  of  all  sorts, 

'except  the.  apple,  not  only  grow  • 
readily,  but  are  cultivated  by  tlis 
inhabitants  with  great  industry.  The 
agave,  or  American  aloe,  flourished 
extensively,  and  its  fibres  are  not 
only  substituted  for  hemp,  as  in 
many  other  places,  but  by  a  pecu- 
liar process  are  here  made  to  pos- 
sess that  flexibility  in  which  they 
are    so    generally  deficient.    The 

^  hemp  of  this  plant  is  denominated 
by  the  Elbrise  Zeppara^  and  M, 
Thiebaut  asserts  that  in  this  island 
the  plant  flowers  annually.  The 
Indian  fig  (a  loose  and  indiscrimi- 
nate name)  he  also  tells  us  grows 
with  equal  luxuriance ;  and  we  af- 
terwards learn  that  tbe  particulat* 
species  of  the  plant  which/he  ad- 
verts to  (for  all  the  genus  coctiis, 
compressed,  with  proliferous  joints^ 
are    denominated  Indian    figs,    or 

.  prickly  pears)  is  the  coctus  cocci- 
nillifer,  the.  nopal  or  cochineal-in- 
sect plant  'y  and  be  ventures  to  8up« 
pose  that  this  valuable  insect  might 
in*  consequence  be  as  well  piron3- 
gated  here  as  in  either  of  the  Im 
dies  i  but  though  the  climate  may 
suit  the  plant,  it  may  not  equally 
suit  its  parasite,  yet  the  attetnpt  ift 
worth  trying.  In  like  manner,  he  con- 
jectures that,  as  there  arfe  no  silk- 
worms, this  valuable  insect,  as  \i(rell 
as  the  bee^f  would  thrive  here  well^ 
and  prove  a  new  source  of  wealth  to 
the  inh^itantsj  yet  we  have  no 
information  whether  the  mtllbctry*  ' 
tree  flourishes  or  is  likely  to  flourish 
here ;  and  his  list  of  honey  plants  ' 
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it  but  very  meagre.  Among  the  in- 
digenous insects  Mr.  Tb^batlt  men- 
tions (he  araneil  guttata,  or  blood- 
red  spotted  spider.  This>  .as  k  ve- 
nomous insect,  h  IcnoWti  to  all  en- 
tomologists*  but  we  think  its  pow- 
ers are  here  somewhat  too  highly 
^'Coloured.  We  are  told  that  it  dwells 
solitarily,  "  attacks  the  scorpion  it- 
self with  great  fury,  and  ii  esireme- 
ly  fond  of  its  blood.  Its  bite,  the 
author  continues,  is  very  dangeroo^i 
and  is  mortal  even  to  man.  Its  venont 
is  of  a  very  subtle  nature,  aad  the 
more  active  the  move  inttese  the 
beat;*'  and  he  Immediately  adds, 
*'  I  have  not  learned  that  it  has 
dcme  any  mitchief  in  the  bland, 
doubtless  for  want  of  particular  ob- 
servations on  the  part  of  mc^lc^l 
men  :'*  a  dangerook  insect,  whdse 
bite  is  mortal  to  all  animals  exist- 
ing in  an  island  without  doing 
mischief,  is  indeed  a  phaenomenoD ; 
yet  it  is  equally  strange  tiiat  our 
author  shoold  suppose  the  presence 
of  a  medical  practitioner  indispen- 
sably necessiaiy  for  a  man  tb  know 
whether  or  not  any  oiie  has  been 
bitten  or  stung  to  death* 

'(he  <)bmmerce  bf  tbo  island  ire 
are  tdd  ''  consists  in  the  Importa- 
tion from  Leghorn  and  Marseilles 
of  gr^o,  cheese,  cattle,  and  other 
frtlciei  of  prime  neciessity,  and  In 
the  ^iportatioh  of  tunny,  common 
]frine,  Vermont,  and  Aliatico  wines,, 
vinegar,  which  is  in  greiat  request, 
granite,  and  above  all  ore."*  This  ore, 
as  we  are  told  in  another  chapter,  is 
of  iron,  for  which  the  Island  is  pie^ 
culiarlr^)dflbrated ;  nor  do  we  learn 
fromtne|miseot  history  that  it  con- 
tains^ of  any  other  kind.  Our 
Author  adverts  Co  the  celebrated 
mountain  of  iron  ore  in  the  neigh- 
boorfaood  of  Rio.  *'  An  entire  moun- 
tain of  d^e  height  bf  one  hundred 


and  ninety-ibur  Plorendne  &t&cm« 
bathed  by  the  w^ves  bf  the  c&^nel 
of  Reimbino,  and  sttudt^  tieftr  tbe 
little  ViHage  of  Marina>  ilnu»t  m 
iVont  of  the  ancient  port  of  Nalena, 
forms  the  iroti  mine;  mioks  toU^ 
tx  ea  ihaUria,  sdys  iPtiii^.  M.  Tbi^ 
baut  c^hrulates  the  ore  aa  contain- 
ing fh>m  seventy-five  to  ogbty-fi^e 
parts  of  pure  metal  in  the  hundred, 
"  froth  which  (says  he)  a  vety  good 
^natural  tteH  is  obtained;'*  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  Hft  ^nr6s  ns 
no  experiments  or  analysis  to  antbo- 
rfie  his  calculation,  yet  be  rotmdlj 
Apposes  M.  Haiiy,  who  had  previ- 
ously^ and  from  experiments,  cal- 
culated (t»  prdportioa  at  fitHn  50 
tb  60  p«r  cent.  It  appieais  that  the 
mountain  is.  both  dug  into  and 
blasted,  and  that  ''  a  hondttd  and 
tweq|y  VessUl  bf  the  island,  oT  fiom 
forty  to  a  htindred  tons,  lete  daily 
employed  in  xht  lervfee'^<^ export- 
iuK  it  t9  the  ne^bbouring  coasts» 
ehidly  to  Corsica.  The  manufikrture 
of  salt  setois  abb  tt  be  exteon^ 

We  do  not  much  ukidemand  M. 
Thi^haut's  lystein  (if  system  he 
have)  either  of  geofogy  or  jfftOgdbsy. 
He  tracda  no  proofs  of  yolamic  ori- 
gin, and  lnd<^  undertakes  to  ii- 
immtr'att  that  there  is  no  such 
tbmg,  yet  be  is  doubtful  whether 
the  prekeii^  ap|>eiit1inc^a  may  boc 
have  Ifeen  produced  by  igneotts  fb- 
Sibil;  that  Which  vndoubiedfy  O^ys 
be)  tehd^  ihbit  to  ^>tablfsh  tbe  ei- 
istence  of  suiihYtmeoiu  fins  in  t&f 
isle  of  l&lba,  !s  the  presenoe  of 

gatnite,  which  prevails  in  abbik- 
nee."  Here  is  more  Ignorazidethaa 
we  dMdd  possibly  have  ekpMai 
from  any,  iJdan  of  g^enil  reading  ia 
the  present  day.  Our  author  febp- 
fonnds  piiniary  br  ptutonic  Mlh 
ftecbndafy  or  Volcanu:  fusion.  No 
advocate  for  tbe  foii^r  bis  e%er 
conlendfid 
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fMTBtioadtd  that  gp^nite  iv  prodooed 
by  |^>|>|flrfwi90us  Jhrnst  liowever  it 
oa^y  i^ffi  beoQ  by  primitive  beat 
aifd  Iwon  pf  some  other  )cin4.  Yet 
M*  TUi6b9ut  conceiyeji  oot  only 
tbat  granite  may.  be  formed  by 
ign£Ofu  fosioii,  bat  that  its  eids^ence 
u  fi  proof,  and  an  undoubted  proof 
<l;boiigfa  not  pnlyidlov^/Mf  but  defied 
Igr  tbre^-foortfos  of  the  geobgists  of. 
tb^  present  dAy}«  tbat  jucfa  fusion 
4idfsjPit  primarUy,  a^d  pipdpoe  the 
pipsept  a>nstitplio  pf  tbings.  {n 
U(e  maooer  hp  teUs  as  tbat  the 
etfjtbs.of  die  £lbao  ariaipn  ''am 
at  lhe«preiient  dpy  not  .sasq^tible 
of  beiog  vitri^ed:**  and  tiiat  <«at 
paesent,  tbe  workmeo»  eUber  owing 
to  fbeir  neceisitics  or  tbeir  igoo- 
imfe,  no  longer  possess  tbe4irt<^ 
laMiciii^  bikk$,  nor  of  bpmiog 
tbem  to  tfae  bighei^  degree  that  the 
material  will  bmr,  and  fbos  giving 
to  the  9Q0maigiuUtn  olf  tie  d^  the 
oonsitteoce  neocss^ry  liqr  ibe  «i(ie 
for  whjcb  it  is  intended.**  Xbe 
wbote  of  H>iob  we  mmt  leave 
to  our  ;readQn  to  e«pbiin,  ihquMy 
oonAMbg  that  k  fiir  seifiasses  our 
46mm  \afytm  powem:  as  it  4oes 
Ato  M  mdeiataiid  the  4^or- 
iag  4efiBMon  ^miQa»  aad  the  sdU$ 
adverted  to :  ^^  mica  is  coosidaied  tp  ' 
te  a  JtibftaaQe>  the  oompqaitipn  of 
jprhiGh  lamfet  .apkly  from  the  msk- 
Hm  of  n^mmn  saUsr  J!km  <^ 
iowmam  :tbe  fiilloflMiig  s-r*Por^> 
fienoQe,  containing  apopt^atignof 
abotttsoQQjonls,  ^'ibeapot^iostid* 
ji!iAtig0ooa^,«ittiated  cither  fo.  war 
m^ooisamami'  oommaadiog  ,a  fu" 
tOe  /valley,  .cnUy^Md  with  oppjgitrjr 
tMts,  and  intenected  by  the  6m 
aoad  ileading  lo  Znngone,  4Sve 
mi^iiriisiaat :  Rioioentaimngaboilt 
4iAao<aoids»  ffiasn^iod  poor  in  Ma 
IwiWing^  jind  ehiefly  ^ebnmd 
for  ita%raiLaMMs i  .PorjU>>I^aogooa» 
tHiilC'b^cnatiptUI.  ,af  ^paio, » 


1596)  ijvell  £6xX]&cd,  an^I  oqntaioiog 
1500  soiilsj  the  environf  of  which 
are  d0Scri\>e4  as  peculiarly  pleasant 
and  picturesque :  Capo.  Liven,  and 
its  district,  the  whole  comprising 
about  1 100  inhabitants,  and  enrich- 
eid  with  a  mine  of  magnetic  iron 
ore,  or  natural  loadstone.  Besides 
which  the  island  contains  the  Can- 
tap  of  Campo,  which,  with  it  de^ 
pendencies,  Sant,  Ilario,  and  San 
Pietro,  comprise  about  1700  inha- 
bitants 'y  and  Marciana,  wJfiich  in  its 
entire  district  eipbraces  ;i7po  inha- 
bitants. Ofthenaturaigenius,make« 
or  character  of  the  inhabitants,  our 
fiutbor  gives  us  little  or  no  in- 
formation  j  and  fWwi  the  period  in 
;i9rhich  the  work  w^  written,  is 
beQessari\y  M)ept  upon  th(e\fund  of 
iaappioess  in  reserve  for  them  from 
the  introduction  of  their  recent  sys* 
ftem  of  political  goyernnaent«. 

*'  Lett^  lurritteu  in  a  l^ahara^ta 
Caifip  during  the  year  1809,  de- 
scripiiv)e  of  the  Character,  ,Manv 
i>erB,  Habits,  an4  religions  Crre- 
fQuDiqs  of  the  Mab^uratusi  With 
ten  oolpuirad  £ngi;ivings,  Yrom 
Drawings  by  a  native  Artist.  JSj 
prhcpas  Deiwer  Bmugbton,  Bsq. 
late  Commander  of  the  Rc»udent> 
Escort  at  the  Court  of  Scind^a.**  4to> 
prioe  2I.  as»  Thjs  yplume  is  jwrit- 
4en  in  sl  p|ain ,  uoornameinted  style, 
and  is  f^efij  worthy  of  ^er^if  I  as 
tha  ran|fH]ks  of  an  author  present  at 
th(B  see^i^  he  describes,  and  panned 
at  the^faoinept  of  tl^eir  occurrepoe. 
The  coaiAuni<;^ons  are  in  tba 
eputolary .  form,  the  letjtcn  jbeing 
addcessed  to  tl^  writer's  brothel^ 
and  tbe  whole  is  Introduo^  t:^  a 
dpnciie,  ^t  warm  eulcgium  upon 
^  Marqu^  Well^y,  in  the  shape 
ofa'de9iqati9n.  Tbelifabrattas^'ac* 
onrdiug  to  (be  .account  before  us, 
have  nothing  interesting  belonging 
to  tbom.  In  tbchr  customs  and 
manners 
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manners  thcjr  combine  all  the  kna- 
very  of  civiltzatioa  with  all  the  bar- 
barity of  savages;  low  canning 
with  deadly  cruelty  ;  and  miserable 
pervility  to  their  governors,  with 
yntamcd  passion  and  relentless  fury 
towards  each  other.  Nor  arc  their 
i^leasures  more  numerous  or  of  a 
higher  rank  than  their  virtues.  The 
Endearments  of  domestic  comfort, 
the  love  of  home,  the  delights  of 
iociai  intercourse,  are  nearly  ba- 
hished  from  their  filthy  and  wretch- 
ed habitations.  The  character  of 
Scindia  himself,  the  Mahratta 
Wncc,  as  drawn  at  .ftiU  lengthen 
these  letters,  is  perfectly  in  unison 
Hvith  that  ol  his  degraded  subjects. 
A  low  debauchee,  involved  in  debt, 
taring  for  nothing  but  momentary 
gratifications,  puerile  in  his  con- 
descensions,* and  mean  in  his 
haughtiness,  he  excites  no  other 
■ensation  than  that  of  contempt. 
In  the  naked  and  uncivilized  barba- 
rians of  the  South  Sea  Islands  we 
Ineet  \^ith  far  more  to  interest  us 
than  in  the  half-civilised  habits  of 
Ihis  tribe  of  villany  and  worthless^ 
tesf. 

'  '*  The  Re-establishment  of  an 
Effective  Balance  6(  Power  stated 
to  be  the  only  solid  Basis  of  a  ge- 
neral and  permanent  Peace.  By  T- 
M.  Musgrave,  Esq."  8vo.  price 
2s.  6d.  This  pamj^hlet  was  writ^ 
ten  a  short  time  befote  the  down^ 
fall  of  Bonaparte,  apd  the  esta- 
)}lishment'  of  peace  with  the  new 
order  of  French  Government,  *'  Aei 
effectual  balance  of  power,"  sayd 
Mr.  Musgi-ave,  "  must  be  re-esta- 
blished. The  basis  of  this  e^iliipois^ 
of  relative  political  strength  must  b6 
laid  in  the  reduction  of  the  physical 
And  political  resources  of  rran^e  : 
the  limits  of  her  empire  must  be 
circumscribed,  they  can  hev6r  be 
|)ermittec!,  with  any  prospect  of  se- 


curity ibr  'the  ^ture  repose  cf 
Europe,  to  form  an  outline  of  colos^ 
sal  power,  which  a  restless  spirit  of  ag- 
grandisement is  incessantly  laboar- 
ing  to  complete,  but  which  will 
ncJver  be  completed  while  the  weak- 
ness and  folly,  and  blindness  of  the 
continental  nations  sopply  the  chief 
of  this  mighty  empite  with  taa- 
terials  for  the  daily  noarishment  of 
his  insatiable  ambition.**  Mr.  Miu- 
grave  has  judged  rightly  so  far  as 
fab  judgment  carried  him  i  bat  be 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  all  the 
penetration  of  the  author  of  the 
«'  View  of  the  Political  .State  <tf 
Europe,"  which  we  have  atneady 
noticed :  nor  to  have  taken  into  the 
account  the  expedUncy  or  possMiiiy 
of  getting  rid  of  this  cMef,  thk  span 
of  "  insatiable  ambition,"  and  tfcns 
fixing  the  greater  security  on  a  ccttn- 
paratively  impregnable  basis.  As  to 
the  rest,  many  of  the  obseiwujuns 
here  offered  are  jnst  as.  pertioenc 
now  as  before  the  peace  of  ?9n% } 
for  we  lament  to  see  that  the  "  ba- 
lance of  power'*  is  not  even  yet  by 
any  meanp  re-established  ;  while  tlHB 
great  protracdoo  which  is  gtveo  to 
the  important 'discussions  at  Vieana, 
fill  us  wiih  increasing  anxiety  npoQ 
the  subject.  • 

'  ^  Ided  of  a  Consfitiition  for  Italy.** 
i^mo:  This  ideal  modificatioo  of 
d  govemmeni  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Kd8al^,  to  whom  irtre- shall  hive  to 
Return  presently^  as  the  author  of 
the  '*  Phantasm  of  an  UttiTerBty .*' 
He  cotnmences  with  a  general  snr- 
tey  of  the  difierent  It^n  States, 
i^nd  their  existing,  or  rather  thev 
late  political  constitutions :  hi  doing 
tvhidv  he  discovers  a  very  exten* 
siye  acquaintance  with  his  snhjoct, 
and  an  accurate  judgment  in  ana> 
lyzmg  them.  The*  diffisipent  prin- 
eipalities  thus  indagated-are  thtMeof 
Monaco^  Piedmont^  Genoa,  Kfikm> 
Venice^ 
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Venice,  and  the  Venetian  Terra 
Firma»  Tuscany,  the  Republic  of 
Lttcca,  San  MarinOj  Rome,  Parma, 
and  Naples.  Of  the  larger  states  he 
assigns  by  far  the  greatest  merit 
to  the  political  and  municipal  laws 
of  Florence  ;  next,  to  those  of  the 
Venetian  Terra  Firnoa,  but  not  to 
those" of  Venice  itself;  while  the 
worst  ggvemmeat  is  that  of  Rome, 
and  next  to  Rome  that  of  Naples. 
The  happiest  and  best  regulated  of 
the  whole  is  San  Marino,  the  chief 
of  which  our  author  ascribes  to  its 
minute  extent  and  authority,  and 
its  being  necessarily  therefore  cut 
T>ff  from  the  public  afid  private  con- 
tests and  intrigues  for  rival  power 
which  have  so  .peculiarly  distin- 
guished and  often  ruined  the  larger 
atates.  Mr.  Kelsali  compliments 
Pius  VI.  upon  his  patronage  of  a 
variety  of  public  works,  as  the 
draining  the  Pontine  Marshes,  **  a 
work  which  from  its  magnificence 
and  utility  surpasses  the  attempts  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  has  bid- 
den fAx  tocleans^he  campagna  of 
its  malaria  j*'  his  arranging  the  sta- 
tutes in  the  Campidoglio.  But  the 
municipal  and  domestic  regulations, 
if  regidations  they  may  be  called, 
are  in  the  hishest  degree  wretched. 
Of  six^and-thirty  thousand  houses, 
ipshich  Rome  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain, twenty  thousand  are  possessed 
in  mortmain.  lliQ  territorial  wealth 
is  very  inconsiderable  in  the  Ecclrsi- 
^tical  State,  and  certainly  would 
«ot  sufllce  to  maintain  the  inha- 
Mutants.  Rome,  la  unable  to  export 
fny  part  of  her  productions  or  ma- 
nufaqtures  to  the.gweral  marletaof 
Europe.  Take  the  following  as  a 
anpdmen  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
Ihe  husbandly  of  tbelittle  land  culti- 
vated near  Rome  is  conducted. 
^t  t}ic  seasons  for  tillage  and  har- 


vest a  number  of  pprs^ns  repaid  to  a 
public  place  fiear  Rome,  with  one, 
two,  or  three  hundred  pairs  of 
oxen :  the  landholders  then  ap- 
pear, hire  a  certain  number  of 
thein,  and  send  them  to  their 
estates,  frequently  at  a  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  miles.  There,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day,  they  finish 
all  the  labours  of  the  season.  In 
one  and  the  same  day  they  plough 
and  sow ;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
At  the  proper  season,  reap  and  get 
in  the  harvest  in  one  day.  They 
reckon  near  ten  thousand  mendi^ 
cants.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind 
is  here  as  much  neglected  as  thatof 
the  earth.  There  is  not  a  sove- 
reign in  Europe,  where  authority  is 
less  limited  by  the  laws ;  his  word 
admits  of  no  contradiction.  With 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the 
finances  there  is'  neither  jjudgment 
nor  economy  in  the  application  of 
the  public  money.  As  for  the  mi- 
litary power,  the  shadow  of  an 
army  obeys  the  shadow  of  a  com- 
mander. There  b  neither  mili- 
tary spirit  nor  discipline.  The 
slirri  are  privileged  robbers.  The 
tribunals  are  coniposed  of  prelates, 
who  are  in  general  ignorant  of  the 
laws.  As  for  the  penal  power,  the 
multitude  of  asylums,  of  which 
there  are  near  seven  hundred  in 
Rome ;  the  inability  or  connivance 
of  the, slirri;  the  pbwer  and  pro- 
tection of  the  individuals  ^  the  little 
leverity  used  in,  and  the  want  of  a 
proper  guard  for  the  gallies^  reduce 
si  to  a  mere  bug-bear.  Every  house 
on  which  a  cardinal  has  placed 
bis  arms,  becomes  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  creditors  against  judicial 
executions.  These  asylums  are  very 
numerous :  some  cardinals  make  a 
trafific  of  them.  Impunity  is  a 
revenue  at  Rome,    Assassinatioiis 

are 
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ktt  lireqdeDtf  tbe^  neter  criccaltdb 
either  horror  or  disiorbux^  i  the  in* 
ItabiniiitB  Me  them  committedcooiljr 
before  their  eyes,  an^  relate  tbefh 
With  the  same  indlffen^nce/'    . 

For  all  these  erits,  and  others  df 
&  ifimilBr  kind  existing  in  t)the^ 
^principalities^  our  author  prc^pos^ 
that  Italy  shall  be  united  into  60^ 
general  state  or  kingdoni,  to  lie 
aaperintended  by  three  co-est4te^;» 
consiiiiiiig  of  a  consul,  a  senate  ck 
toc^Ies,  and  a  senate  of  the  re|>re«- 
ieatativea  of  the  pet'ple.  He  hik 
-fyikevk  efiprcial  pains  to  work  vh 
\hh  outline  of  a  constitution  into  a 
detailed  and  eftdent  body,  by  a«* 
^fgolng  to  each  estate,  under  ^h* 
tixict  chapters,  its  respective  piiero- 
fatives,  powers,  and  nuinbers.  Into 
this  part  of  the  work,  however,  ft 
is  belt  neceisary  to  foRow  hitn, 
feinoe,  whatever  msy  be  its  merit 
ordefcccsy  Italy  has  no  diancedf 
eiperienctng  the  benefit  ef  the 
tme  or  rhe  mischiefs  of  the  other. 

''  The  Political  Constitution  df 
the  Sfjanish  Monarchy  $  .  pfonitd^ 
gated  at  an  Assembly  of  the  Ge- 
neral and  Extraordinary  Cortes  held 
nt  Cadis,  March  19,  1812.  Trans* 
lated  from  the  Castilian,  by  Diinii^ 
pLobinson,.  Esq  Lieuteniant  of  Ms 
Majesty's  Royal  Marine F6rc«s,8rc/' 
'8vo.  price  4s.  We  have  here  an- 
other ideal  scheme  of  aconsAbition, 
not  fndeeti  planned,  Iik*  the 'pre- 
ceding, in  a  clbset,  but  ftrmaffy 
drawn  up,  discussed,  acceded  fd, 
and  ratified  by  the  whole  Spanish 
;people,  through  the  medium  6f 
their  constittitionsi  ri^resentati^itt, 
i(ind  which  in  'matiy  respects  ls*ral 
of  wisdom^  and 'could  *i)6t'j^l  ^f 
"biding  beneficial  to  the  Spanbh  bi- 
'  tion.  Yet  the  whole  is  tor  titk  boiic 
merely  UM}  it  has  n^ver^lSgeb 
assented  to  6y  Fci^nand  VlJ/^Mffe^ 


with  a  %p^Sf8k  of  j^fij^Me  hlHr  to 
\he  world,  made  tbb  frvt  tose  bf  Ins 
tHtor^tion  to  bis  ptople,  imd  of  Ub 
sicepti^  whid\  thty  nad  riclxgiou^, 
and  at  the  e&riieme  ^  ^  ocean  ^ 
blood,  ^uisrdbd  for  h^  \n  Ible  imdiEt 
otw^knesi^  ^ml  tmproldisnc^  thift 
V^A  tirg^  hini  to^nbwncaptiVitT 
atird  min,  by  tumblM  doWo  iA 
noble  fabric  wbicb  1w  tbus  been 
erected  b^  pubUc  tbbiBtit,  iM  hf 
throwing  Its  VTftootil  projMon  in- 
*to  duTtgeans.  1lV>  ^upctlk  the  iMtb, 
rhe  odnstitullott  is  burHt  tatHer  fBOb 
'tntich  tipon  a  d^ctndcWileal  xflUa : 
'in  some  yoititt  ft  it^i&H%  tmifbcfej^ 
'siirily  to  infringe  tm  the  ^rHftii  jA,^ 
mgative ;  and  if)  ii'ft^  otti&.wedis 
Tontr^dictdry  to  it^sif :  !Rlr»  iRsoora- 
iog  to  tbe  t^ftt  IniScie  «bb«dMb 
alone  ^e  f6  pr^tdA  ai  'trdl  ^.<6 
dMree  tife  laWf:  to  'inkHroife.  '!#- 
fire  tkafi'a^gkdMi.iii*  txMSk^ 

^vfftftCB,  'tBUHOMff   StRXBl^r*  flDO  CUBf" 

ri^erde;  *iind  to  adept  tbctrf^tsSbfif 
alRMvvo  to 


-article  t^r«  the 
'tubmity  fOTaVc^ 
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mny  appear  to  li$b)  b^tfoScfiB)  Vot 
«nly  tiySfechitWr,  ^Wtt*^  mSt 
or  nttiV'pdtco  (¥iifch-fbt-i£iik'ini|r 
fe  iddiie  bVUMary)  MVit^^t^. 
'Warms  auuieuiic  aucuueiiis  oi  hk 

'  t^^diafe'  me  couiaulb'  of  iiKlfK.v*  '911 
tneie  mi]e  ioi8erfinaociBa»  uavilpiiy 
ronnit  ifli.P6  D06O  eattiyTCCoMciiffaj 
'ahcl'mtMt'iip¥ii  owh  w>'Iftd99A- 
ttttid  vil,  tvefi^DQ  JnuiHn  *wciQhr 
of '  ^e  iiiltiietiie  *  wnnSotit  ifivcB 
m^jbftl  ,^tia^fitette  fl^MilMi 

*'  tJfifebtftl*  CtKniueice :  *SidiliA* 

raeryi  lamuat  pwcct  vrmvi 

jricMiuue^  jRiinuBLiuiei^ ^bq  siw« 
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Trade  from  ftnt  to  PoA  :  nlio  the 
jltte  irad  Progrcs^s  of  theTrfMie  of 
flic  ^ariotis  Eirttiperfh  i'^atiohstrttik 
^  ihe  Eastern  World,  p^nkubrly  flmt 
of  the  £ngiish  ^ast  India  Oooipaiiy. 
Prom  the  Discoyerj  of  the  Passage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  present  Period;  with  an  Ac- 
jtount  of  the  Company's  Establish- 
ments, Revenues,  Debts,  Assets^  frc. 
at  Home  and  Abroad  By  William 
Milburne,  fcsq.  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Compaay*s  Service/'  2  vols; 
8vo.  A  work  of  this  kind,  if  drawn 
vp  from  authentic  dcKumcnts,  by  9 
person  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
l^reat.  v^iue  to  the  country  and  to 
the  world  at  large,  since  the  pass- 
higof  the  late  bill  for  the  future 
regulation  of  the  Company's^  privi- 
ieget  and  prerogatives.  The  work 
before  us  seems  to  possess  this  cha* 
racter,  ^nd  the  title  is  so  full  thafc  it 
requires  no  further  detail. 

"  A  Dissertation  of  the  Public 
Fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  explain- 
ing the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Art 
of  the  Dutch  Fishery,  and  shew- 
ing by  plain  and  unequivocal  de- 
fnoDStration  that  the  eitablishment 
of  a  National  Fishery  on  similar 
principles  will  extinguish  the  Poor's 
Itate,  afford  Universal  Enaploy- 
aaent,  prevent  the  necessity  of  Na* 
val  Impress,  increase  Trade,  di- 
ininifth  Taxes,  supply  cooftaot  and 
perpetual  Food,  and  augment  the 
Wealth  of  the  Nation  annuallj 
Twenty  Millions  of  Pounds;  with 
the  Method  proposed  for  eflteting 
each  Establishment.  By  Henry 
Schultes."  8to.  2s.  6d.  The  au« 
thor  seems  to  be  an  honest  man 
with  a  sanguine  heart,  tmd  v^na 
}inagiQatioo.    Hia  book  is  ^ortby 


of  attehtton  ^  aaif  If  aii^  bne  of  the 
multitudhidMi  beneiiift  which  it  pro* 
n)i«M  so  maideMf  coolil  be  nb^ 
talked  by  tht  adoption  of  its  pm- 
ctples,  k  ^ould  be  a  •snfioient  tt^  . 
nEnanewion  ft>r  the  tttnulxledf  varrf- 
itig  hisscbeme  ^to  eUbct* 

"  State  of  the  Prisons  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  extend- 
ing to  various  places  •  therein  as- 
signed, not  for  the  Debtor  only^ 
but  for  Felons,  and  other  less  cri- 
minal Offenders.  By  James  Neild, 
Esq/'  4to.  This  is  the  most  valua- 
ble work  upon  this  most  important 
subject  whiah  we  have  met  with 
since  the  days  of  Mr.  Howard.  The 
author  is  an  active  and  intelligent 
magistrate  of  Buckinghamshire  j  a 
man  of  high  character  and  inde- 
pendent Vorttine,  who  having  no 
party  to  serve,  no  place  to  seek 
for,  no  pension  or  reward  of  any 
,  kiad  to  solicit,  sallied  forth  with 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  Howard  in  his 
bosom  upon  the  benevolent  tour 
of  visiting  the  different'  prisons 
throughout  the  country.  He  went 
upon  the  pure  principle  of  bene- 
volence, unauthorized,  unaided,  and 
alone,  and  accordingly,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  *'  many  pri- 
sons proved  difficult  of  access,"  and 
''  the  information  which  he  sought 
was  not  easily  obtained."  Consider- 
able information  however  of  real 
importance,  much  to  the  credit  of 
many  active  magistrates,  and  much 
to  the  discredit  of  others,  ia  here 
freely  and  opeaij,  and  most  inO« 
pressively  communicated.  This 
book  ^ould  be  in  the  hands  of 
everj  magistrate,  and  of  every  mi- 
nister*' 

In  the  department  of  the  Law, 
the  chief  works  that  have  occurred 
to  \xs  are  on  the  popular  sabject 

of 
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of  Hbd.    The  pniKcipal  are  by  Mr.  wilfa  tbtt  iiiqaiiy  the  law  of  slaii- 

George,  Mr.  Scarkie,  and  Mr.  Holt,  der  and  seandalum  magaaium,    Mr. 

They  ait  dl  «rorks  of  merit,    Mr.  Gibson  Atherby   has  published    a 

Geofge  enters  more  fully  into  the  useful  **  Practical  Treatise  of  the 

question  of  the  right,  benefit,  and  Law  of  Marriage^  and  other  FamUy 

£foper  boundaries  of  political  dls-  Settlements." 
ctteion  j  and  Mr.  Starkie  connects 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


LITERATURE  AND  POLITE  LETTERS. 


Containing  Transactions  of  Literary  Societies,  Bitygraphy,  Classics,  PKb' 
logy,  Foe  try  y  Dram^,  Novels,  Tales,  and  Romances. 


''  'T^HE  Transactions  of  the* 
\JL  Royal  Society,"  which  for 
inanjr  jrcars  have  held  a  very  distin- 
guished and  leading  rank  in  the 
path  oP  science,  bid  fair^  from  the 
contributibas  of  the  present  year^  to 
maintain  tl)cir  pre-eminence.  The 
articles  iiid^  ar^  so  much  more 
pnmerous  than  in  the  volumes  for 
many  former  years,  that  we  can  do 
little  more  than  copy  their  titles. 
L  "A  Synoptic  Scale  of  Chemical 
'  Equivalents.  By  W.  H.  WoUaston, 
M.D.  sec.  R.  S."  This  scale,  which 
is  founded  on  the  system  of  propor- 
tions suggested  by  Dr.  Higgins, 
and  in  a  considerable  degree  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Dalton,  is  calculated 
to  save  an  immensity  of  trouble  in 
ascertaining  a  variety  of  other  con^ 
stituents  in  a  compound  substance, 
by  a  previous  adjustment  of  its  chief 
principles.'  It  is  a  sort  of  Gunterls 
sliding  rule  applied  to  the  science 
of  chemistry,  and  will  at  least  serve 
for  a  specimen  of  the  extreme  faci- 
lity of  mechanical  approximation,  . 
which  may  very  frequently  be  ad- 
vantageously substituted  for  compu- 
iations  that  are  often  more  laborious 
than  the  accuracy  of  our  data  war- 
rants. ^ 

II,  *'^le|hods. of  clearing  equa- 
^ons  of  Ouadratic^  Cubic^  Quadrato- 


cubic,  and  higher  surds.  By  Wil- 
liam Allman,  M.  D.  communicated 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
K.  B.  P.  R.  S." 

III.  "  Analysis  of  a  new  Species 
of  copper  Ore.  By  Thomas  llioi»- 
s(hi,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.-  This  mi- 
neral was  discovered  by  Dr.  Ben- 
jaifiin  Heyne,  about  the  year  1800, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  near 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Mysore* 
where  copper  mines  were  formerly 
worked  in  abundance.  The  two  na- 
tive species  of  the  salt  hitherto  ob- 
tained were  malachite,  and  blue 
carbonat  or  copper  azure,  both 
which  contain  water  as  a  constitu* 
ent,  and  are  therefore  hydorus  car- 
bonatis ;  the  first,  according  to  Klirp- 
roth,  holding  twice  as  much  as 
the  second.  The  ore  here  analyzed 
is  anhydrous;  or  without  water; 
when  heated  to  redness  it  loses  if  t 
earbonic  acid,  but  undei^goes  no 
further  change. 

IV.  "  The  Bakerian  Lecture ;  on 
some  new  Electro-chemical  Ph»- 
nomena.  By  W.  T.  Brande,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  Prof.  Chem.  R.  I.**  A 
prosecution  of  the  experiments  upon 
the  Voltaic  apparatus  commenced 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  to  deter- 
mine the  elementary  principles  of 
bodies  as  acid,  alkaline  or  mflam*- 

mable. 
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enable,  by  the  course  tfaejr  took  to- 
wardi  the  pcwitive  or  negative  for* 
face  of  the  machine.  Many  of  these 
are  various,  but  the  whole  detafh* 
€d,  and  the  only  pdstiion  they  «eein 
to  lead  to  is  the  identity  of  common 
and  voltaic  electricity. 

V.  **  An  Account  of  some  new 
Experiments  on  the  Fluorine  Com- 
pounds :  with  some  Observations  on 
oUeets  of  Chemical  In^iry.  By 
Sir  H.  Davy,  F.R.S.  te."  In  this 
paper  Sir  Humphrey  speaks  modest-- 
iy,  not  to  say  doubtfully,  of  the 
atoiple  existence  of  chiprine.  ''  In 
4hc  views/'  says  he,  **  that  2 
luive  ventured  to  develope,  neither 
oxygen,  fluorine,  nor  chlorine  ai^ . 
auerlnd  to  bi  tiemmiii  it  is  pnly 
aiaerted  that  as  vet  \hsy  have  not 
been  decomposea.  It  apprpacjies 
strongly,  Jiowever^  to  tne  former 
Asaertion,  that  they  should  equally 
^asess  s^)eci6c  names,  and  fi>mi 
the  fadix  of  con^pound  names  tp 
imhstances.si]ppoaed  to  be  combiifeed 

•  with  them.'* 

VI.  *'  Some  Experiments  anfl 
C^bservations  on  a  new  Substance 
ischich  becomes  a .  violettcoloured 
gas  by  heat.   Jiy  the  same"    An 

.account  of  the  discovery  of  iodine, 
^ith  additional  experiments  on  this 
curious.substan«i|,  and  obaervatioQS 
on  Iks  name,  and  tftie  names  d'iU 

Yll.  ",An  Account  of  a  FiKoIIy 
.havii^  Hands  ;and  Feet  with  .su- 
pernumerary Fingers  and  Toes.    By 
^ntbnay.Cadiale,r£sq.Fi(,S.  In  a 
LeUer  to  tbe  Preudeat.*'^    The  Ca- 
rney Jiere  laUttdcd   to    is  that  of 
'2emb  Colbum,    well   known  ^ 
the  jQxtraocdinary  xalculaling  boy. 
The    extnt    liipb  coousts    of  3 
£fth  finder  And  m  sixth  toe,  JCt^ 
.inonfitrosity  having  been  pcoiMlgat- 
.ed   fmra  the   -fourth   generdtloq, 
•omeUmcs   on    the   part  .of    tte 


fither,  and  sometimes  on  that  of 
the  mother.  The  father  of  this  boy 
is  formed  like  himself.  The  whole 
fomtly  consist*  of  eight  children ;  of 
these fonraoos inherit  this  pecoliarilj 
more  or  less  complete  ^  two  sons  and 
two  daughter^  are  free  from  it. 

VIII.  ''  Experiments  and  Ob- 
servationa  on  ihe  Influence  of  the 
Nerves  of  the  Eighth  Fair  on  the 
S^retions  of  the  Stomach.  By  B. 
C.  Brodie,  Esq.  F.R.S." 

IX. ''  On  a  Fossii  Human  Skeie- 
ton,  from  Guadaloupe.  By  Charles 
Kpnig,  Esq.  F.R.S.  In  a  I^etter  to 
tl)e  Pxesident."  Tins  paper  gives  an 
account  of  d^  veiy  extraordioarf 
fossil  human  skeleton  lately  biongm 
home  from  Gpadaloupe  by  (he  Hon, 
Sir  Alexander  Q>chrane,  and  d&> 
j[>06ited  in  the  British  Mnsenm.  It 
was  found  imbedded  in  a  block  of 
marble,  destitnte  of  its  skull  and 
cervical  vertibr^e,  together  with  a  few 
other  .limbs,  with  observations  upon 
the  supposed  cause  and  age^of  the 
petrifaction. 

X.  "A  N<»¥  Method  of  dedgc- 
ing  a  first  Approximatiob  to  the 
Orbit  of  aCSome^,  fro^  tttfee't^eo* 
centric  Observations.  ^  JaoMs 
Jvory,  A.M.  fcc."  . 

XI.  '*  Oh  the  Afcctkns  of 
Ljjght  tcansoHtted  through  dystal- 
lized  Bodies^    By  i>avid  Brewster. 

XII.  ''On|htfF6htfi^tton|)fL^ 
by  oblique^ratisadssion  rhroc^  aB 
.iSiodies,  whether  ciystaliiied^or  on? 
crystallixod.     By.  the  same:** 

XIX.  '^  On  Mw  Properties  of 
Xlght*  c»hibtted  in  the  Mticti|^|0> 
nomena  of  Molber  of  '-^eaiY,  and 
.other  JBodtcs  to  \^hidi-the.8i^Krfi« 
cial  stmcture  df  ^l  Babirtaftca 
can  be  oommunk^flitcd/  'By  the 
laine." 

SKI.  ''BesuIts.lcc./ffthft.Satte.** 
We  unite  thcsearddesasproduflsdhy 
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tbe  sgime  celebrated  l^Mid  tipon  the 
same  sabjet^ :— a  fiubjcict  of  Mglx 
importa&Ge  in  physical  science, 
mid  of  gT^t  cartesity  fo  all.  We 
have  formerly  had  ckscanoo  to  touch 
upon  M.  Ma)us*8  very  ab}e  prose- 
cUtloi!)  of  a  simlldr  line  of  sttidy : 
thSs  admirable  analyst  is  now  no 
nnore,  and  the  farther  development 
seems  to  biive  fallen  almost  ex-* 
dosively  miolhehandsof  Dr.  Bre^vs- 
ter.  It  is  probably  from  thb  cult  itatron 
4f  this  department  of  physics  that 
t>hi!dsophy  will  be  enabled  to  unfold 
the  secrets  of  double  refractioa,  to 
Explain  the  forms  and  structure  of 
cry6tal!i»id  bodies,  and  to  ^erelop 
the  natate  and  properties  of  that 
ethereal  matter,  which,  while  It  en- 
livens all  nature  by  its  presence, 
performs  also  a  pnncijial  part  In  the 
operations  of  the  material  world. 
The  discovery  of  the  polarisation  of 
Ught  bv  Obliqne  redc^etlon  Is,  per- 
liaps,  tue  most  Important  that  optics 
has  received  since  the  dkcovery  of 
the  principle  of  theHchromatlc  tele- 
scope :  We  now  know,  however, 
that  refraction  enters  into  this  curi- 
ous fact  as  Well  as  reflexion,  %nd 
the  discovery  of  thi&  last  pheno- 
inenon  is  6f  great  importance.  The 
tint  paper  before  us  gives  experi- 
inents  on  the  polarizing  power  of 
the  agate,  dnd  the  formation  of 
elUptical  cbloured  rings;  the  se- 
cond b  on  mica,and  plates  of  glass  of 
elWerc'nt  thictcneftsj  the  third  on 
fiK)ther  Of  pedrl,  and  simifar  com- 
pounds ;  the  subject  of  the  foi>rth 
is  sufficiently  explained  in  its  title, 
and  the  principle  it  endeavours  to 
ctstabfish  is,  that  glass  brought  to 
a  certain  temperature  forms  two 
images  and  polarizes  them  in  an 
opposite  manner,  like  all  doubly  re- 
fracting crystals,  theone  im^ge  being 
coiiieidcnt  with  the  other. 
XIII.  •*  Furthci  Experiments  on 


the  light  of  the  CaiiemintanlTde* 
acope,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Oncgoiian.  By  Captain  Henry  Ca- 
ter, Brigade  Majon  In  a  Letttr  to 
the  President.** 

XIV.  '<  Astronomical  Obscrra* 
eioDs  relating  to  tl»e  sidereal  part  of 
the  Heavens  and  its  connexion  with 
the  nebulous  part :  arranged  for  (h^ 
purpose  of  critical  Examination.  By 
William  Hwschcl,  LL.D.  P-RS.** 
A  continuation  of  the  sul^ect  wbicA( 
we  have  formeriy  noticed  at  some 
length,  with  atMKtobal  ik^ts  and 
arguments  in  its  support.  . 

XV.  **  Ot>  a  New  Prhwiple  of 
constrocting  his  Majeaty'r  Ships  of 
War.  By  Robert  Sepings,  Esq.  one 
6f  the  Surveyors  or  his  Majesty's 
Navy.  Ccxnmontcated  by  the  Pre- 
sident.*' The  deficiency  of  oak  tim^ 
ber  in  our  coantry,  but  more  par- 
ticularly that  of  a  large  scantling^ 
renders  ei^cry  scheme  valuable  diat 
has  a  fiir  prospect  of  roducrng  it* 
consumption,  and  compensating  for 
diminution  of  -size,  in  purstiance 
ofthis  valuable  object,  Mr.  Sepings 
attempts,  in  the  paper  before  us,  to 
support  the  two  following  axioms : 
•'  that  the  strength  of  a  ^ric  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  the  quantity  c(t 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  oom- 
posed,  as  in  the  disposition,  tlie 
conaexion,  and  the  security  of  its 
several  parts :"  and  *'  that  the 
strength  of  a  ship,  let  Its  construc- 
tion be  what  it  maty,  can  never  ex- 
ceed that  of  its  weakest  parts,  and 
consequently  that  partial  strengtii 
produces  general  weakness.^ 

XVIII.  "  Remarks  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  Oblique  Riders,  and 
other  Alterations  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  Ships.  Being  the  Substance 
of  a  Report  presented  to  >he  Board 
of  Admiralty  ;  with  additional  Dc- 
i^onstrations  and  IHnstnitions.  By 
ThemasYoung,  M.D.For.Sec.R.S/' 

Av*" 
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A  valuable  article^  bat  incapable  of 
abridgment. 

XVII,  *' Some  farther  Observa- 
tions on  Atmospherical  Refraction. 
By  Stephen  Groombridge,  Esq* 
F.B.Sr 

«  XVIII. "  Propositions  concerning 
aome  Propertieis  of  Tangents  to 
Circles ;  and  of  Trapeziums  incrlb-i 
cd  ki  Circles,  and  non-inscribed :  to« 
getber  with  Propositions  on  the 
diiptic  representations  of  Circles 
upon  a  plane  surface  by  Perspective. 
By  Richard  Hey,  LL.  D.'* 

XV.  "  An  improved  Method 
of  dividing  Astron^ical  Circles* 
and  otber  Instruments^  By  Cap- 
tain Henry  Cater.** 

XXII.  ''  Considerations  o^  vari- 
ous Points  of  Analysis.  By  John 
F.  W.  Herschel,  Esq.  F.R.S.**  An 
^e  mathematical  article, ,  bat  in? 
capable  of  abridgment.  It  consists 
of  four  parts  :  on  the  calculus  of 
generating  functions;  on  logarith- 
mic transcendents;  on  functional 
equations ;  on  differential  equations 
of  the  6r8t  degree. 

XXIil..  ''Observations  on  the 
Functions  of  the  Brain.  By  Sir 
Everaitl  Home,  Bart.  F.R.S.**  This 
feems  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
practical  inquiry  into  the  truth  or 
fallacy  of  the  craniology  of  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurszheim ;  for  ia  the 
outset  it  alludes  to  "  attempts  to  pro- 
cure accurate  information  respect- 
ing the  functions  that  belong  to 
indvuidual  portions  of  ibe  human 
brain«  but  the  author,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  paper,  speaks  of  the 
brain  more  generally,  and  examines 
not  so  mu(£'the  functions  of  its  in- 
dividual parts,  as  the  mischief  re- 
sulting from  injury  to  membranes, 
vessels,  or  other  organic  depend- 
encies, common  to  every  part,  as 
undue  pressure  of  water  upon  the 
brain  -,  concussion  of  the  brain  ;  its 


blood-vessels  pretematncally  dilated 
o£  diseased  \  extravasated  Uiood,  &c. 

XXIV.  «'  Further  Experioients 
and  Observations  upon  Iodine.  Bj 
Sir  H.Davy,  LLD.&c." 

XXVIl. ''  Some  Experiments  on 
the  Combustion  of  the  Diamond  and 
ocher  carbonaceous  Substances.  'By 
the  same.'*  'A  continuation  of  the  ex- 
periments commenced  in  article  V. 

XXV.  ''  Observations  respectinig 
the  natural  production  of  Saltpetreon 
the  walls  of  subterraneous  aitd  other 
Buildings.  By  John  Kidd,*M.D« 
Professor,  &c/*  These  observations 
were  made  on  the  walls  of  the  Ash- 
mole  Museum,  a  building  erected 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second :  these 
walls  produce  spontaneously  a  nitrat 
of  lime,  and  it  appears  that  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  b  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  such  production;' that  it  oocurs 
more  largely  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  that  in  the  foroMr  daric- 
ness  seen^  more  favourable  to  its 
production^  and  in  the  latter,  light. 

XXVI.  <'On  theNatareofthe 
Baits  termed  Triple  Prqssiatet,  and 
on  Adds  formed  by  the  anion  of 
ceruin  bodies  witli  the  Elements  of 
the  Prussic  Acid.  Bj  Robert  Per- 
rett,  jun.  Esq;** 

XXVIII.  <'  Some  Account  of  the 
Fossil  Remains  of  an  Animal  more 
nearly  allied  to  Fishes  than  any 
of  the  other  classes  of  Animals.  By 
Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  FJt.S.* 
The  animal  possesses  an  doiigsted 
jaw,  something  like  the  mandibles 
of  the  grslls  order  of  birds,  bat 
with  teeth  like  those  of  the  pike: 
for  the  rest  the  remains  are  so  de- 
tached and  imperfect,  that  no  de- 
cided opinion  cait  be  offered  on  the 
exact  nature  or  methodic  arrrange- 
ment  of  the  animaL 

XXIX.  '*  On  an  easier  Method 
of  procuring  Potaslum  fluui  that 
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vhkh  19  adopted.  By  Smithion 
TeQn2int>  E«j.  F,R,S."  Well  worth 
at  tendii^  to>  bat  incapable  of  abridge 
ment. 

XXX.  ''  Od  the  Inflaeoce  of  the 
Nerves  on  the  Action  of  the  Ar- 
teries. By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart. 
F.R.S.*'  'Designed  to  show  that 
the  ^rves  which  aocompanj  the 
arteries  regulate  their  actions,  and 
that  it  is  through  their  agenqr  that 
the  blood  is  distributed  in  difierent 
proportions  to  thedtfierent  parts  of 
the  body. 

XXXI.  ''On  the  Meant  of  pro- 
ducing a  double  Distillation  by 
the  same  Heat.  By  Smithson  Ten- 
nant,Esq.  F.R.S."  The  process  is 
performed  by  a  double  boiler,  the 
ateani  of  the  first  passing  through 
the  second  in  a  vermicular  direc- 
tion. . 

XXXII.  "  An  Account  of  some 
Bxperiments  on  Animal  Heat.  By 
John  Bavy,  M.D.  F.R.S."  This  ar- 
liole  tends  rather  to  the  support  of 
Dr.  Black's  than  of  Dr.  Crawford's 
hypothesis;  but  the  author  does 
not  prdiend  to  satisfaction  even  in 
bis  own  views. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,  Vol.  II."  We  congratulate 
this  useful  and  spirited  institution 
upon  its  success,  which,  we  trust, 
wiU  continue  to  increase.  The  pre- 
-tent  volume  consists  of  thirty-four 
articles  in  different  branches  of  mi- 
neralogy, petrifactions,  crystallo- 
graphy ,and  what  may  be  called  che- 
mical geology.  We  have  not  space 
to  enumerate  the  whole  of  these. 
One  among  the  most  valuable  is. 
Dr.  MacCulloch's  paper  "  On  cer- 
tain  Products-obtained  in  theDistilla- 
tionof  Wood,  with  some  account  of 
BituminousSub&tances,and  Remarks 
onCoal."  Itentersclearlyintqthena- 
ture'of  naf^tha,  petr#leiya>,  maltha, 
and  asphalt;  and  points  out  the 


mote  obvioos  distinctions*  between 
amber,  mellilite,  the'snbtenaneout 
resins  of  Cdlogna,  Bovey,  and  High* 
gate,  respecting  the  three  last  of 
which  '<  it  may  fairly  be  doubled,*' 
iays  Dr.  Mac  Culloch,  '*  whether 
they  are  not  more  entitled  to  be 
ranked  among  the  mineral  «Bob» 
stances,  strictly  so  called,  than  the 
other  vegetable  matters  which* are 
found  in  alkivial  soils."  He  4ao 
traces  the  gradation  fi-pm  naphtha 
to  asphalt,  through  a  series  of  unide^ 
finable  petrolea,  and  carries  the 
analogy  into  coal,  the  next  general 
variety  of  kntumen.  He  gives,  how* 
ever,  an  account  with  which  we  havo 
been  particularly  pleased,  of  the  na- 
ture and  manuficture  of  the  pig* 
roent  well  known  by  the  name  of 
bistre,  and  has  now,  for  the  first 
time,  introduced  this  term  frooi  the' 
fine  arts,  into  physics,  as  the  dis* 
tinctive  appdlatioa  of*  the  pitch  of 
distilled  wood,  of  which  in  reality 
it  connsts.  We  have  also  been 
pleased  with  the  remarks  ''  On  the 
fresh-water  Formations  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  with  some  Observationa 
on  the  Strata  over  the  Chalk  itf  the 
south-east  part  of  England.  By 
Thomas  Webster,  M.G.S."  This 
paper  eajiibits  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  subject,  and  a  minute  and  ac* 
curate  attention  to  subsidiary  points 
in  connexion  with  it.  And  we  may 
here  observe  that  the  twowriten 
whom  we  have  now  adverted  to  are 
the  chief  eontributors  to  the  volume, 
'  Dr.  Mac  Culloch  having  fumished 
not  less  than  nine  separate  artidea; 
and  Mr.  Webster  two;  though  we 
perceive  that  the  society  is  also  in- 
debted for  two  distinct  papers,  and 
both  valuable,  to  Mr.  H.  Phillips, 
one  "On  the  Veips  of  Cornwall;' 
and  the  other  "  On  the  Oxyd  of 
Tin,"  produced  so  largely  in  Corn**' 
wall;  with  a  mfnute  examination 
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iau  ihe  daobrimi  of  tte  imiwImk 

aD  attempt  tv  Mosrtsia  «tUi  pract- 
th»  adnMasoKiDeQi  of  Ibo 
I  bjr  nem  of  Or.  Wo!kitiai*« 
rdhctMig  gooioiDvter. 

''  IVinnoiiooiaftlieSoc^Mf  ftr 
llio  EMMffigeaiBnt  of  MtM,  Mft- 
niifMtoiey^  «od  Comneic^  VoL 
XJ^XJII.**  i«i3.  We  «f»  happy  to 
e»|r  Uiet  we  peaoeiiie  so  aheriiinear 
'  in  die  geneiml  apirit  aati  ecCivkj,  or 
aho  potrioUc  ead  bcnofici^l  nogeof 
tbe  aods^r  btfeie  «i,  as  tlie  SoAow 
ins  bfief  mMI  limiietf  iorf^  will, 
UMB  tbiak,  raficiealty  enoca.  litdie 
departwcttt  of  agricaiti]»»  W.  C. 
&fiowlei»  Saq.  Imki  diiplajrcd  a  nae- 
iol  a«d  iodeladjfpriilo  iadnstrf  in 
lilantiflK  ood  briogiog  ibId  ciiltini^> 
.  tiao  three  hao^Bod  and  ef^ht 
of  waHeland*  and  Aiflptoi  a 
^nefol  plao  Ibr^fumtihipg  hia,  knd 
wilfa  aoaiMiMPlrcMi  the  poblk  lU- 
Mbi^  faoilt  by  hiaa  for  die  change 
of  ^hocaaton  ihe  Bcightoa  laad.  Mr. 
J.  IVfaotelf  hat  ooroaMnuated  the 
aoaana  of  pMridiog  ftom  poUteoBy 
at  a  wof  lattk  eopeoae.  a  fiprina  or 
aototiooB  djet»  Iqb  liaUa  to  aufer 
hf  long  hacptng  in  Ibe  acdon  af 
aaa^water  Ihaa  otfaor  firinaoaotts 
.■lattar.  It  kmnrwB  a  eortato  pca6t 
^'ttttfaMMr,  aetaiaaaaiach  Dayrtih«- 
omrtifiaaottH  hoik,  and  ought io 
form:*  part  of  the  ^(ovob  of  the  a^ 
tuf  '-and  oavj.  MEr.  Green  has  aont 
apceinana  of  vnoUk  inplenMMs  te 
iiaanog  it^rfar  aeti  Ivom  potatoet , 
i^'flaaaoi  ^  a  pceidiar  idritt>  a  coo^ 
Mdend>le  quaothy  of  Ihe  origtoal 
potatoe  being  ttiii  \t€t  lor  the  oae 
of  hogs  aod  cattle.  Mr.  Sdwaad 
Kaighf,  io  a  paper  on  growing 
hofcns  and  ao wing  wheat,  nndertakcB 
to  shew  how  -Io  propeot  the  osoal 
cuscqm  of -a  fiittow.  He  has  ^Iso 
si^aie  nseftd   olMtiyatieM  on  ^ 


roothpi  of  preaanriag 
oi  bees  paodnord  after  thfe 
toooth  of  Jone* 

In  the  dcnartcneat  of  Cheosisliy, 
T.  Wolto,  Jtaq.  has  ppbltsbcd  a  pa- 
per on  the  appUcaiiea  of  fivcK 
barfc  to  ranniog  leather,  which  is 
highljr  entttM  to  attention,  and  is 
one  of  the  aaost  vdoabia  oaanaon- 
nications  in  the  volnme.  Mr.  Ti- 
kf  haa  deviaed  a  cheap  and  oam- 
mddieas  blow-pipe,  whicii  will  be 
found  peeoliarlf .  oaeAil  hi  warioivs 
chemical  experiments  <  and  Mr. 
DrfSf  haa  poioledaBt  a  malliod  of 
convertiog  the  iwina  of  pntatnas 
into  a  cheap  paste  to  aaavcr  the 
pnrpoae  of  wheatan  flonr. 

In  thednartnentof  thefineAfts, 
Mr.  Muejr  has  pieamteda  nac&l  in- 
stnunentferdrawufigelltpaasi  Mr. 
Tallmart  various  figures  from  a  new 
and  ioBpmaed  awipositionof  bfonaes 
Mr.  Charies  Wilson  n  method  lor 
raixlenng  oil  paiadng  on  canaas 
aoredmnhle-,  and  Mr.  WiUianK a 
plao  for  a  paioter*s4 
adrantage  to  that  la  < 

In  Mochanies,  Mr.  Airralat  hm 
proposed  a  new  kind  of  shop-hoaad 
Cor  tadon,  which  Is  oaknla^  to 
do  awaj  tpangr  of  the  miachkfr  as- 
aokiBg  ipom  that  in  general  on^lof. 
moot}  and  io  Mschaaiei,  Mr. 
Umgjkn  b  entitled  lathe  thanksof 
4he  pnblie  for  simplffyhiff  tito  cam- 
aaon  acaffbldli^  esuploTea  in  lepaia- 
fBff  thf  interior  of  don>ea.  M^. 
Whjtford  has  propowd  a  madha- 
nidal  snbsfitnta  for  leeches  wdl 
wofdiv  of  attoncioB  }  and  Mr.  Ar* 
Aur  Tonog  a  new  iaad  impnovod 
^waacnpe.  There  am  ako  ranoas 
importaot  papess  on  em-  poodle 
fishMes. 

We  proceed  to-lbe  section  of  the 
Jii^iyAy  for  the  yefc-,  and  cananl 
«peo  it  tWifh  a  ] 
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UmeaieA  naaie  dinn  ihtit  of  Ocne- 
nil  Moieau^ 

''  Meoioirt,  Ire.  of  General  Mo* 
mil] ;  illa8trat#d  wUh  a  portrsit,  a 
faC'Simile  of  tb«  gcmcral't  last  letter 
tc^  Madame  Morea«,  and  a  btaati* 
fullr  engfBTad  plan  of  the  Siege  of 
Kth\,nt\d'ihe  passage  of  the  Rhihe, 
in  1796.  By  John  Phillippart,  Ea^" 
8vo.  We  thoold  much  lik^  to  tot 
a  work  that'  woald  do  honour  to 
the  great  and  promiiient  chaHioter 
before  us,  drawn  up  from  oosfi^eo- 
thA  communicationB,  and  an  inth- 
tnflfe  knowledge  of  the  man  by  a 
hsMid  capable  of  tracing  the  moving 
s^ngs  of  a'  intiid  «o  richly  stored, 
so  Active  and  comprehensive,  ytt  at 
the  same  time  ao  even  and  Bobdued, 
so  prompt  in  its  conceptions,  and 
bold  in  executing  thtiu,  ^nd,  t6 
crown  the  whole,  to  correct  in  its 
views  and  unswerving  in  its  princi- 
ples asthenrind  of  M.  Moreau.  Soch 
however,  is  not  the  merit  of  the 
\-olume  before  ns,  which  is  drawn 
up  from  little  more  tbnn  resoorces 
open  to  every  one,  and  even  these 
not  always  selected  with  reqoisite 
judgmetKt  and  taste  -,  and  it  is  hence' 
the  merit  of  the  man  rather  than  of 
the  biographer,  that  has  induced  us 
to  notice  it  in  this  part,  and  to  ex* 
tract  from  it  a  passage  or  two  that 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of  our 
vohime.  The  whole  is  indeed  trite 
and  meagre,  and  unworthy  of.  so 
high  a  theme  or  of  the  general  ex- 
pectation of  the  public.  'D^cre  are 
some  characters  that  seem  peculiarly 
formed  ibr  adversity;  it  .is  the 
*  dniy  q>here  in  which  they  ean  open 
and  expand  their  bold  gigantic 
powers,  and  become  nursed  into 
fame  and  immortal  glory ;  in  the 
piping  times  of  peace,  and  \^  sun- 
shine of  general  prosperity  becom- 
ing  as  torpid  and  inert  as  a  marmot 
in  (he  Alpine  snewa.  Such  seemt 
•    18/4. 


to  hme  faeen  the  teiopefaniai 
Genral  Motecu;  tW  earlier 
of  his  liib  wera^voted  to  Ibe  sto^ 
of  the  law^  and  there  can  be  ao 
doQbt,  from  hia  gmeral  talenta  and 
habtta  of  at^ntion^  thm  he  wottUl 
have  pasnsd  in  this  iisueaf  parsuiti 
at  possibly  bo  aroald  have  dono 
also  ia  that  of  mdiioiiie,  hai  bm 
beea  initiated  kilo  it^  with*  proi 
gsftsitvtt  and  hononnriile  apprefi** 
tion ;  but  there  it,  at  the  saaae  ttm^ 
as  little  dotthty  that  o«t»f  the  pae^ 
cinctsof  hit  own  oonatry  iac  thanU 
Aever  have  heard  of  hit  name.  i| 
wat  during  his  more-qvietcareet  in 
the  hwr  tl»t  the  wild  vortex  of  tiw 
French  revolution  bvoioe  ont  wad 
t wallowed  up  every  olfaer  porsiut  1 
Morean,  Uke^iany^ther  advocates* 
abandoned  the  ^ofestionjof  the  law 
for  that-  of  arms.  In  i79a»  whea 
3t  yeans  of  oge,  be'waa  appbiatad 
to  the  Qomteand  o^  'a  battalioo^ 
soon  afterwards  praosofekl  to  4he 
rank  of  a  colonel,  whkfa  almcat 
immediately  led  to  the  pott  of  |^ 
neral  of  brigade^  and  hi#  statiea 
having  placed  him  uiKkr  Geami 
Plchegni,  he  studied  miiitai;y  tao- 
ties  nnder  this  aocom^iafaed  aoklier  j 
and  soon,  from  the  talentt<he  eahl* 
bited,  ^obtained  bis  friendship,  and 
admiration.  There  was  a  simj^ty 
and  bonestybeiongingt^hiaL^i^^ich 
soon  aoquiied  and  secured  the  xoa*- 
fidenoe  of  every  one  onder  hisisogn*-  , 
ma&d.  When  he  led  tho  «^..hit 
troops  felt  sure  of  success;  bwit  k 
was  in  his  famous.  retreatiirDmr  the 
heart  of  Germany^  it  wifia  ia  iH^ 
naldtt  of <  difficolties  of  overy  kind, 
into  winch  he  was  plunged  by  the 
defeA  of  General  Jonrdan^  that  be 
appears  to  most  advantage,  &Dd  hud 
'an  opportunity  of  shewing  thenaaa- 
ter  skill  he  potsetted.  SarronaJed 
on  all  tides  by  arnoies  more  none- 
foqt  th«^  hit  cwn,  in  a.oounff^ 
Z  where 
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VMPK  fctmt  teemed  impoiiible* 
heMitrivedy  1^  to  allernate  wriet 
«f  picdied  battles  anA  dextroot  ma* 
Dcrovreft,  to  supply  fait  rankle  to 
maiiicain  their  apirita,  and  to  cut  hit 
WMj  in  aafetjr^  to  bia  native  oona* 
try.  He  aawthetelfiab  spirit  and  an- 
natrained  ambitioii  of  Buonaparte, 
and  be  sbewed  aofiicieot  aversion 
to  these  qoidkiea  fo  render  bioi  an 
object  of  jeakxia^.  He  seema  ra- 
ther to  have  approved  in  his  heart 
the  attepopt  of  Pichegni  and  his 
oolleagaea  to  rid  the  country  of  this 
pest  h  iu  peace  and  happiness^  than 
to  bare  embraocd  it  even  bj  a  con- 
^dential  ood^tanding  to  this  el- 
leet ;  yet  his  connection  with  Picbe- 
gta  was  laid  hold  of  as  a  pretext 
by  Boonaparte  to  involve  him  in  the 
aaane  ruin.  -  Moreau  was  arrested, 
and  atood*  his  trial.  The  result  is 
wiell  lcnown<;-*the  tfrant  would  have 
dMtroyed  htm,  but  such  was  the  in* 
iloeooe  Moreau  possessed  'vx  the 
army*  that  he  dared  not :  he  trsns- 
mnisd  the  punishment  therefore  to 
-exilct  and  Moreau  betook  himself 
to  America ;  where  he  continued  a 
silent,  though  anxbus  spectator  of 
the  miseries  of  Europe,  and  more 
^especially  of  his  own  country,  till 
the  mysterious  course  of  events  that 
-chamcterixed  theyear  1 8 1 3  ditw  him 
;6nce  more  from  his  retirement,  plac- 
•ed  him  at  the  head,  of  the  allied 
atatiE^  consigned  his  person  to  a  sud- 
<ien  grave,  and  his  name  to  a  gk>- 
rious  immortality. 

'<  Memoirs  of  Algernon  Sydney. 
By  George  Wilson  Meadley."  8vo. 
The  author  .of  these  memoirs  has 
alieady  made  himself  known  to  the 
public  by  his  *'  Biography  of  Dr. 
Paley,*'  which  we  noticed  shortly 
afler  its  appearance.  In  his  present, 
as  in  his  former  attempt,  he  dis- 
covers great  assiduity  in  searching 
1w  inAnnation  subaervieot  to  his 


porpoae,  and  a  maaly  and  libenl 
spirit  in  hb  portraiture.  His  atyle 
is  piatu  and  onomamented,  but  suf* 
ficiently  strong  and  perspicuooa. 
Mr.  Meadley  has  maftie  the  aDaaf<»f 
the  materials  whieh  be  baa  been 
able  to  collect:  bia  grounds-work 
is  the  celebrated  <<  LeUers  and  Me* 
knoffials  of  the  Sydneya,  with  Col- 
lina's prefixed  Memoirs;"  lo  these 
he  has  added  various  hct%  and  du- 
cidaNons  derived  from  a  fresh  aooess 
to  the  Penshoiat  Mannscrifna,  to 
which  Collins  is  ao  largely  iodcbr* 
ed  :  an  attentive  invcsiigatioQ  of 
contemporarary  histories  an4  jour- 
nals; a  perusal  of  various  colkteial 
documents  in  the  State- Paper  Of^ 
fice,  and  the  uae  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Wynn's  Collectanea  relative  to  Syd- 
ney's trial  and  defence.  It  ia  to  be 
lamented  that  his  letters  to  his 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Northijunber- 
land ;  as  also  those  successively  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  John  and  Sir  Wiffiam 
Templi^,  appear  to  be  irreooveraUe ; 
while  the  war  with  France  altD> 
^ether  prevented  our  bicigrapber 
from  extending  his  inquiries  to  the 
D^(^t  des  Affauu  Etrangh-es,  or  to 
any  other  antborities  which  he 
might  have  advantageously  con- 
sulted at  Pans. 

•  Sydney  is  well  known  to  have 
been  a  man  of  indexible  hooe^tji 
and  heroic  courage.  In  h»  politics 
he  was  a  determined  repohltcan; 
and  in  his  religious  priociplea  an 
avowed  ene^iiy  to  creeds  and  esia- 
blishmentii.  In  the  unswerving  in- 
dependence of  his  heart  he  appears 
to  havehated  Cromwell  as  much  34 
the  Stuarts :  tbdu^b  appointed  one 
of  King  Charleses  judges,  be  declin- 
ed interfering  in  the  commisa<x), 
and  led  a  retired  life  in  the  coun- 
try through  the  extraordinary  pe- 
riod of  the  usurpation.  On  the  death 
of  Cromwell  he  obtained  a  pcnsioo 

from 
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lYiMt^  thft  ciMm^retormd  to  pofi* 
ImI  partttits-^atteoipied,  but  in 
iraio»  to  obtain  a  seat  io  -parlia- 
nicnti  bat  laboured  w^th  all  bis  * 
migbt  to  exclude  tbe  Doke  of  York 
from  tly  tucoession.  Hewaaheuoe 
to  a  certain  extent  diipoied  to  unite 
with  RunelU  JEssex,  and  Mon^ 
mouthy  in  tl»e  accomplitbnEieDt  of 
this  pointy  though,  it  does  not  appear 
that  be  had  e^r  committed  him« 
telf  by  any  overt-act  or  treasonable 
declaration*  To  the  cpurt,  how- 
if  ver«  bis  courage  and  honesty  ren* 
dered  biro  a  dangerous  mao ;  and  it 
was  determined  to  get  rid  of  him. 
He  was  consequeuMy  arrested  upon 
a  chaiige  of  high  treason^  and  after 
the  mockery  Ota  trial,  in  which  not 
the  slightest' legal.evidence  waaad-  « 
duced  against  him,  except  the 
single  testimony  of  the  innmous 
Howard>  he  was  declared  guiltVj 
condemned,  and  ev^uted.  Mr.* 
Meadley  hja  given  us  a  sooiewhat 
meagre  account  of  bis  wnting»b  He 
has  entered,  indeed,  at  soom  length 
it^  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
editions  of  his  ''Discourses  cbn* 
ceming  Government  $*'  but  we 
should  have  expected  a  brief  ana- 
lysis of  this  valuable  and  popular 
composition  $  while  he  merely  no- 
tices by  t^eir  titles,  bis  Essmjf  on 
Laive,  and  his  General  View  of  Go- 
vexnmeai  in  Europe.  Mr.  HoUis^  of 
Corscombe,  was  one  of  the  steadiest 
admirers  in  modern  times  of  Syd- 
ney's political  and  theological  prin- 
ciples 't  and  it  is  to  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  two  editions  of  his 
works  5  oue  published  in  quarto, 
in  1763  >  and  the  other,  more  care- 
fully revised,  in  I772r  And  in  al- 
luaion  to  this  circumstance,  as  well 
as  from  private  friendship,  th^  vo- 
lume befoie  us  is  appropriately  de- 
dicated to  the  Rev.  John  Disney^ 
D J>.  F.S.A.  of  the  Hyde^  Essex, 


who^  (and  we  unite  with  Mn 
Moftiley  in  the  well  deserved  cooa* 
pliinent)  **  partiqipsting  in  all  hia 
noblest  feelings,  sa  worthily  die* 
penses  the  £ntune  and  maintttna 
the  constitutional  priociplea"  dt 
Mr.  HoUis. 

'' An  Bssay  on  the  lifeof  Michel 
de  l'H;5pttai»  Chancelk)r  of  France* 
fiyCharles  Butler,  Esq."  Svo.  Th« 
little  sketch  is  admiiatbly  caleulated . 
for  tbd  meridian  of  the  present  sem  1 
and  is  drawn  with  that  force  ctf 
<rotline  and  correctnesa  of  touch  te 
Which  Mr.  Butler  is  so  justly  cele* 
brated.  Its  direct  object  is  con- 
tained in  the  follow'mg  passage  ia 
p.  30,  copied  as  a  motto  into  tbe 
title-page.  ''  The  priocipletf  of  re* 
ligibus  toleration  which  it  waa  the 
constant  object  of  tbe  Chaocelbr 
rUdpital  to  establjih,  were  the  same 
as  those  expressea  in  tbe  excdtent 
preface  prefixed  by  his  friend,  tbe 
President  de  Thou,  to  his  ITnivaaal 
History,  which  Lord  Mansiieldt  ia 
his  celebrated  speech  in  the  case 
of  the  Chamberlain  of  London 
against  Mr.  Alien  Evans,  dedaaad 
he  never  read  without  admiratieo." 
The  genuine  liberality,  indeed,  of 
the  President,  founded  alike  on  the 
principles  of  sound  policy  and  chris- 
tian charity,  is  that  which. should 
equally  guide  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics in  the  present  day.  The 
former  may  hence  kam  that  an  in* 
tolerant  spirit  is  by  no  means  essen- 
tial to  a  Catholic  Government ;  and, 
that  some,  at  Irast^  of  the  best  and 
wisest  Catholic  statesman,  while 
conscientiously  attached,  instead  of 
being  indifferent  to  the  religion 
tliey  have  professed,  have  exhibked 
a  candour  and  allowed  a  right  of 
dissent  which  would  have  satisfied 
Sydney  or  Locke;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  amidst  the  narrow  and 
repulsive  spirit  which  the  CathcHa 
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niigioD  tf  at  ihk  mMida  ezhMi* 
•Off  to    Jwlood,    tnd    tiie  §ii08Mr 
bi^oUy  ao4  dttprttbig  intpkroM^ 
.   by  wbich  it   k  ^ptaniaaled    in 
6{MUo»  the  picture  before  ui  aia^ 
«pell  fac  beid  i}p  tior  die  parpose  of 
tbowing  what  a  Catholic  OQgbt  to 
be  wbo  is  eblnitted  witb  the  go- 
veromentof  a  countiy,  orfentiiFea 
Id  interfere  in   political  «oocersa. 
tJeitbcr  the  aptrit  at  tbig  lioment 
paademinat  ia  Ireland  or  in  8pain, 
aor  even  thz  traia  of  events  whicb 
a»  said  to  ,bave  taken  piece  in  tlM 
Vatican  since  tbe  eoiaocipatioA  of 
the  bead  of  tbe  CathoHo  Cbiircb  are 
iivoncafaie  t0  a  geoml  anancipaiioa 
ef  Catholics  in  Protestant  fouodies. 
Whether  aocb  emancipation  qngbc 
In  take  place,  or  noiight'salelv  be^al- 
lanced  onder  better  or  nnder  any 
ebtonnifitaooes,    ia  a  qoesttod  we 
cannot  at  present  enter  inia    We 
baive   no    heatation^  however,   in 
stativg  that  the  uiarmest  advocates 
§ar  tbe  Catholic  cause  were  never 
nmre  disposed  to  favour   such   a 
step  tiun  onrselvea  a  shark  period 
sHioe;    but    siich   dispositioii    haa 
been    much    shaken   iutd   chilled 
by  tbe  vioktic^  that  has  since  been 
manifested,  and  tbe  strong  and  un- 
couivocal  desire  of  blending  nvittera 
6i  religion  with  matters  of  politics  in 
tbe  countriesabove  alluded  to.  And 
we  know  that  tbe  sanie  feeling  haa 
}i>  some  degree  eonciaranicated  itself 
to  tbe  bosons  of  not  a  few  of  the 
candid  and  enlightened  Oatholtcsof 
(jDT  own  country^    We  trust  th« 
tenaporal  claims  of  the  Vaticaq  over 
my  of  the  Catholic  chunshca  will 
not  be  revived }  though  tbe  appear- 
•ficea  of  the  present  mpment  are 
not  altogether  favoiirable  to  sueh  a 
hope:  but  should  they,  we  tmat,  in 
the  next  place,  that  they,  will  ever 
be  reabted  witb  the  spirit  and  aoo* 
oras  evtaocd  bf  tbeGsiUiqan  Chur^ 


to^i  tU  ebaneiOor  rKHpM*! 
adaiioistiati«p.    HowoMMb  is  it  le 


be  aaj^ttiied^  and  what  an  awfiil  tmi 
astonishing  chance  decs  it  esbibit, 
that  tbe  bavfaardos  Biaaaaere  of  Bar- 
tbolomew's  day  should  ao  soon  hsvt 
aooeeaded  to  tbe  lessons  andpnc- 
tice  be  bad  baeo  inculcating,  te 
rH4pital  W9S  at  this  penod  ao 
long^  lb  offieeor  in  power.  He 
hadretifed  finom  riie  tannoil  «f 
poblic  life^j  be  foresaw  the  gibber- 
ing storm  at  a  distance,  add  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  one  of  its 
vtetims. 

"  Some  Aoooont  of  tbe  Li£s  and 
Wntinga  of  Mrs.  Trimnier,  witk 
original  Letters,  i^  Meditations 
and  foiyeri^  selected  fropn  her  Joar- 
imL'*  a  vols.  8ve.  Baoepi  in  tioMS 
of  geqenal  persecution  or  otbsr 
gaeat  trouble,  the  Uvea  of  excalbot 
aqd  pious  p^noaa  do  not  ofteo 
furnish. nucb  matter  for  those w- 
cissiiudea,  enterprises,  bair-bieaM 
'icapes.  and  catastropbee  whioh 
ie{>der  biograpby  intercating  to  Iba 
wodd  at  krg'e.  Comaaooiy  it  will 
be  found  ef  them  that 

Alon^  ^  Q0o\  s(y|i»sst»f*^v49  #lill 
Tbcy  Vpcp  U^  Q9isclss&  t^qovr  of  (Mr 
way. 

The  naaefainery  by  wbit:h 
operate  ia  often  extensive 
poweviul  in  its  efibct,  but  calia  and 
quiet  ia  its  exertion :  it  ia  tbe  sweat- 
nes^  of  sdU  life  diSttsing  all  around 
it  an  indescribable  feoHng  of  goivi- 
ness,  and  Tirtoe,  and  untuniQltaoes 
bappidess-^-of  ibofbI  beauty,  asida 
present  divinity.  ^cK  seeaM  to 
have  been  tbe  unobtruaive  Ufe  9t 
Mfs.Trimmer>  whose  simple  bislaiif 
is  confined  to  tbe  lew  obfonoleaM 
and  historioal  ftM:tB,that  she  we«  bate 
in^  January,.  ]-74i»  died  ii»  Heeaah; 
bev,  iS'iOi  sbowedexenplaiy  piety 
fro»beK  ei«tte  l»  tw^  gi«v«!»  iMivtd 
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in  lbs  ftiiddM  sph^i'e  of  life,  was 
an  esoelleDt  wi^,  an  exceiknt 
xnctber  to  a  ^ery  namerous  tamtly^ 
m\  excellent  iieighboixr  to  thdse  im- 
medlatoly  aboat  ber  person,  and  bj 
ber  pen  a  most  excellent  msinic- 
tress  to  tbosc  ^bo  only  knew  her 
by  mnne.  Hcfr  prodtictions  are 
nuroeroat^  for  she  wrote  wjtb  fa-» 
cility,  and  the  wbol6  of  ibem  are 
directed  to  the  weighty  cause  of 
tbc^  young  amd'poor. :  the  disseniiBa- 
^nm  of  sound  religious  prineiplesi 
and  the  diffusion  cf  wlA>leaome  re- 
ligious instriKftoa.  She  was  ^onse<» 
quontly  in  high  esteen  with  vanou!s 
eoBtemperary  characters  of  oomi- 
dekvblo  rank-  azid  opulence^  whw 
weve  actuated  by  similar  views,  and 
were  capable  of  appreciating  Iter 
rtAttt,  and  the  benefit  of  whose 
eoDllexiobs  has  been,  as  if  ought  to 
be>  extended  to  her  family.  Tbia, 
i#e  believe,  wiU  be  found  to  be  a 
fMiy  correct  epitome  of  tlie  pre- 
sent workt  so  far  a«  relates  to  the 
««  Account  of  the  Life  and  (Public^) 
Writingsof  Mrs.TJrimmcr  j"  which, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  editor,  ex^ 
sends  to  not  more  than  the  first 
sixiy-ilve  pages  of  the  first  volomd. 
Tbe  letters,  addressed  to  difierent 
pdP9ons>  some  of  theiti  with,  and 
Others  Without  names,  are  upon 
difibrent  subjeatt,  but  in  almost 
every  instance  moral>  religious,  or 
benevolent  f  they  are  intersper^ 
ed  to  the  general  couras  of  tbe 
yamrnal,  which  is  by  far  the  most  ex* 
tensive  p^rt  of  the  present  work,  and 
which,  with  these  intermixed  and 
explanatorv  letter^,  makes  op  three- 
Iburths  of  the  whole.  We  puN 
BOtoly^  avoid  entering  irito  the  ques- 
tioii  of  the  expediency  of  keeping 
Sttoh  a  journal  as  that  before  us, 
Which  is  a  diary  of  the  common 
events  ^f  domestic  as  welt  as  so« 
ai«r*  Ufei  di[vfn\  up  atko([etUr  m  ^ 


religteas  chatofcter,  With  i  iebp  s^s^ 
of  a  particttlaf  providence  attached  to 
ev^ry  tratisactibn,  however  mimite) 
and  interspersed  with  the  most  so^ 
lemn  ejaculationSiaftd  somef  hneres^ 
te^Kive  prayers,  in  the  midst  ot^  the 
most  familiar  and  coHo^nial  mrmr* 
tive.  We  harve  nlo  deabt  that  sudt 
a  {Practice  may  aid  the  devotion  o. 
parttcttlar  pefsons,  and  be  of  uSe  td 
them  ih  pryvBic  reflections  orr  for* 
mer  parts  of  their  lives.-  But  w9 
camiot  too  iVinch  deprecate  the 
pervnlgatien  of  ihh  secret  and  r»' 
tired  conrto^inu'  of  the  scM  Wid# 
its  Creator.  We  are  coiffident  tiaC 
it  teuh)  never  be  Mrs.  Trimmer** 
intention  that  the  haHowed  cabrnlet 
of  her  private  tbonghts  and  imsp 
gtnations  should  tlim  be  ransaclM 
and-  exposed'  to  tlit^  gari^  eye  <rf 
public  perussl  and  criticism.  We 
offer  not  St  single  r<^mark  upon  the 
contents  of  tln^  sfnguhir  journi^.* 
We  question  not  tht  purity  ef  tb4 
mottvea  of  tiiose  who  have  brought 
it  forward  ;  but  we  cannbt  avpid 
thinking  that  the  step  has  been  in* 
judicious^  as  well  in  regard  to  th# 
memory  of  the  very  exoellenif 
author  of  the  journal,  as  to*  tfana 
cause  we  are  persuaded  the  edito/ 
has  hereby  intended  to  proihote.  If 
clo^t  devotion  be  ever  designed  foi* 
the  public  eye,  it  i»  closet  devo-^ 
tion  no  longer ;  and  if  it  be  not,  .to 
advertise  it  in  the  public  papers,  t9 
blazon  it  before  the  world,  is;  in  otir 
I  opinion,  to  profane  its  prop^i^  spirit 
and  object. 

"  Mosical  Biography;  or*  Me- 
mbirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  most  eminent  Mosrcal  Cotnpew 
titors  at)d  Writers  who  have  floorisliw 
ed  in  the  difiereqt  Countries  of 
Europe  during  the  last  throe  Oeii<>i 
turicsi**  2- vols.  8 vo.  An  amusing^ 
though  dot^  an  original'  Work-:  xM 
auibof  ^kao^led^'liUMdf  laigcs 
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If  indebted  to  Sir  Jolm  Hswkiot 
and  Or.  Ewney,  and  we  can  at 
enoe  point  to  the  hittory  of  Je« 
ranlah  Clarke,  as  well  at  to  se- 
veial  otKers,  which,  to  far  as  we 
leoollect .are  taken ptrhatim from  the 
last  writer.  The  arrangement  is  form- 
ed on  the  principle  of  chmoologr, 
dass>  and  conntry.  It  opens  with  a 
brief  introdnction  to  the  history  of 
mnsic,  4H^wn  op  very  comsderably 
from  Dr.  Bnrney. 

"  Memoirs  of  a  celebrated  Lite- 
ftry  and  Pblitical  Character.  From 
the  beginning  of  Sir  Robert  WaU 
pole,  in  1742,  to  the  establish- 
mentof  Lord  Chatham's  second  Ad* 
ministration  1757,  containing  Siric- 
tores  on  some  of  the  most  distin- 
gubhed  Men  of  that  Tmie."  Svo. 
6s.  6d.  The  anonymous  editor  of 
these  anonymous  strictures  con- 
erires  that  their  style  and  senti- 
ments are  vfirj  much  like  those  of 
Junius :  srgo,  he  has  brought  them 
heiart  the  public  a^  the  productions 
of  that  eloquent  but  severe  satirist  i 
and*  without  venturing  to  assert 
roundly  that  Junius  was  the  author^ 
he  has  ventured  to  identify  the  two^ 
and  has  made  the  incidents  of  the 
li^  of  the  one  serve  for  those  of  the 
other.  Had  we  time  we  could  easily 
point  out  such  gross  diversirien  of 
diction  and  opinion  as  to  settle  the 
question  at  once.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cesatry»  the  public  seem  to  have 
wtiled  it  for  themselves  already. 

*'  Phantasm  oi'  an  Univen^ity  : 
wit  h  Prolegomena.  By  Char! es  Kf  l- 
»a'l,  Ksq."  410.  f  rice  61.  fm.  Mr. 
^  K^lsall  is  a  versatili',  or  p«rh;*ps  he 
msy  be  better  plrascd  if  We  say  a 
sch€»lar  of  a  ver^tile  genius.  Genius 
ire  are  certainly  disposed  to  allow 
him,  and  we  have  already  regarded 
jiiniin  his  **  Idea  of  a  ConsChution 
lri#  Italy/*  an  a  sensible  and  accum- 
phaltedun^n  j  but  we  itkink  his  t^ste 


is  not  equal  to  bia  genms.  This'  we 
hinted  on  a  former  oocasiooy  we 
mean  his  translation  of  two  of  Ci- 
cero's Plemdiags,  as  be  aflecfedly 
translates  Oratianesi  and  we  have 
somewhat  moie  reason  for  the  same 
opinion  at  present.^  Oor  anther 
points  out  various  objectiona  to  oor 
English  muverstties,  and  thinks  they 
would  be  mncfa  improved  if  the  se- 
veral colleges  in  each  were  set 
apart  for  di^ent  scientific  porsoiti, 
which,  in  tmih«  forms  the  pkamium 
of  his  title.  He  is  particulsiriy  indig* 
nant  that  the  study  of  mathematics 
should^  be  so  universal  to  the  open- 
ing of 'academical  educaiioo }  a  re- 
mark, however,  which  aoems  10  he 
at  open  variance  with  a  ivcooi- 
mendatioo  of  bis  in  the  intnidga- 
tory  part  of  his  volume,  in  whkh  he 
eihorts  that  the  geniua  sboold  at 
first  be  repressed,  and  the  iodgmeot 
be  brought  forward  and  invigorated. 
The  work  closes  with  thirty-e^t 
plates,  being  portraits  of  ancient 
philosophers  and  other  emioeiit 
characters,  or  of  proposed  arcfai* 
teciural  arrangeiricnts. 

'*  Proverbs :  chiefly  taken  from 
the  Adagia  of  Emsmus,  with  Es* 
planations,  and  forthrr  illoafratcd 
by  corresponding  Examplrs  (jri>cn  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and 
English  Languages.  '  Ey  Robert 
Bland,  M.D.  F.S.A.**  avok.  lama 
A  useful  collrctton  of  national  wis- 
dom, in' the  form  of  apophthc^rns, 
but  destitute  of  proper  order  aod 
method. 

'*  The  Satires  of  Juvenal  (raa«- 
lited  into  English  Verse.  By  Charirs 
Badham,  M.D.  Wi«h  Notes  and 
Illustrations.*'  Svo.  A  new  tranda- 
tion  of  Jovensl  is  at  length  under- 
taken and  ofirred  to  os  in  a  modest 
octavo,  and  at  the  moder4te  price  of 
i4s«  Thb  at  lent  is  mcriiorious  \ 
but  we  are  afnnd  thin  \f  |||e  chief 
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merit  of  the  work*  Wo  cannot 
iXMDpliment  (he  author  on  the  eaae 
XX  spirit  of  bi^  versification. 

*'  Miscellanea  Antiqna  AngHcanii; 
or  a  Select  Collection  of  rare  and 
curions  Tracts,  illustrative  of  His- 
tory, Literature,  Manniers,  and  Bio- 
graphy of  the  English  Nation,  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the 
seventeenth  Centuries :  Old  Meg  of 
Herefordshire  for  a  Mayd  Marian } 
and  Hereford  Town  for  a  Morris 
Dance,  or  Twelve  Mdrris  Dancers 
in  l|eref(i«^dshire  of  Twelve  Hun- 
dred Years  (Jld.  4to/'  This  is  a 
re-poblication,  with  a  close  copy 
of  the  original  type,  of  an  old  and 
feroous  story,  often  quoted  by  lovers 
of  black-letter,  but  so  scarce  as  to 
have  had  its  existence  doubted  by 
many.  The  present  tract  is  to  be 
followed  by  various  others  of  the 
same  Icind,  if  the  editor  meets  with 
sufficient  success  to  induce  him  to 
persevere. 

We  proceed  to  the  Poetry  of  the 
year;  snd  roust  commence  wi^h 
Mr.  Southey's  "  Roderick,  the  last 
of  the  Goths,  a  Tragic  poem."  4to. 
in  which  the  word  tragic  seems 
taken  out  6f  its  proper  sense  $  for, 
as  applied  to  poetry,  it  has  hitherto 
been  u«ed  to  express  a  peculiar 
style  or  character — ^a  mournful 
poem/  intended  for  dramatic  re^ 
presentaHon,  which  certainly  is 
not  the  case  with  the  poem  before 
us.  I'he  subject,  which  is  as  follows, 
U  partly  fictitious,  but  chiefly  de- 
rived from  history.  /  Roderick,  the- 
«nn  of  Theodofred,  the  chief  of  the 
Goths,  was  married  to  Egilona,  a 
beautiful  princefs,  but  barren  of  fa- 
mily :  he  falls  in  love  with  Plori^da, 
the  daughter -of  Count  Julian,  a 
powerful  Gothic  chiefs  who  is  abo 
highly  beautiful,  accomplished,  and 
virtuous.  It  so  happened  throne 
ryei^ing  when-  saonteriog  in  a  re- 


tired walk,  he  carried  hit  dalliaiioe  ao 
fiir  as  to  kiss  the  latter,  and  they  part* 
ed  with  a  view  of  meeting  again  the 
next  evening.  In  the  mean  whiki 
however,  Floriiida  i«fleding  upon 
her  impropriety  ip  alldwing  so  great 
a  liberty  as  a  kiss;  detetminea  upon 
taking  the  Tell  as  a  proper  punish- 
ment for  such  a  transgroNion.  She 
nevertheless  meets  Roderick,  as 
agreed,  who  tells  her  that  he  bad 
now  put  in  train  the  means  of  ol»* 
taining  a  divorce  from  Egilona  on. 
account  of  her  vanity  and  producing 
no  children,  that  the  church  was 
about  to  assent,  and  that  he  shoold 
be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world 
with  his  Florinda.  But  hereoomea 
In  the  unfortunate  obstacle  of  the 
kiss  and  the  vow  of  celibacy,  hom, 
which  the  piety  of  the  lady,  much 
as  she  loved  Roderick*  would  net 
allow,  her  to  deviate  $  the  lover 
presses  her  by  all  the  aigoments  ia 
his  power  to  withdraw  her  stera 
resolve,  and  relinquish  her  vow  ^  but 
this  she  cannot  assent  to:  the  de- 
bate continues,  the  passion  of  )f»ve 
rises,  and  Roderick,  incapable  of 
obtaining  all  his  wishes  throng  a 
legitimate  medium,  has  recoorae  to 
force;  and  all  manner  of  mischief  en* 
sues.  The  injured  lady  informs  her 
father,  who  immediately  invites  the 
Moors  to  his  assistance  with  a  view 
of  avenging  himself  upon  Roderick 
and  his  hotise.  A  furious  battle  takea 
place,  in  which  Roderick  fightt 
desperately,  but  suddenly  disap* 
)>ears,  and  is  supposed  to  be  dead 
or  drowned.  In  agony  of  hewt, 
however,  for  the  evils  be  had  iImm 
brought  upon  his  people,  he  wan* 
ders  solitarily ;  meets  with  an  pid 
prieft  of  the  name  of  Romano,  wiio 
makes  a  complete  convert  of  him, 
and  endues  him  with  the  sacerdotal 
habit;  they  continae  forbears  aloi^» 
till  the  death  of  Roo^aoo,  when  Ron 

dericli; 
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oi^afmit>  kiffeeognUedinyikcba- 
mderbyalllM  meeUi  succeeds  in 
.intpiriog  ibaGoftibSf  ivho  weresub- 
.d«Mi  by  tbe  ]4oet0»  with  a  detwiui- 
s^l^tQA  lo  ieC9v«r  ibeir  liberty  -, 
aictfts  iBttb  Floriild^a  i  tbey  reoew 
Ihttrfriciidtbip  for  oach  other )  as- 
tilts  at  a  priest  ia  ra-coa verting  (be 
4ild  Ccmiil  Julian  lot  tbe  Christian 
la&b,  after  be  bad  abjured  it  for  tlie 
calam,  bvttoDly  so  as  be  was  on  the 
•|K>iat  of  expimg  frosaci  theflssa86in»- 
tioft  of  a  wretch  tent  purposely  to 
kWi  blaa  by  tlte  b^ds  of  tbe 
Uoerisb  caaip  :  at  which  time^  aft^ 
kaving  adminialered  to  hiin  tbe 
lii^iest  ritea  af  tbe  cburcb,  Bod»« 
tjek jonaaaiibs  bioaaeif  lo  Jolian>  and 
ttka  bia  fo^vene«a>  which  be  ob*- 
teina.  He  then  unfoasks  himacAf 
io  the  Ootbs  at  large  s  meets  with 
Us  fonaer  boras,  monnls  him, 
«8Fiieaveiigibance  oo  every  side,  ob« 
taiiis  a  glofieua  viclovy,  and  then 
again  suddttjy  disappears,  and  iia 
t&iigB  it  secma  arehcard  of  him  till, 
«Miiy  centoriaa  afterwards^ 

Wtbin  a  hermitage  near  VMews*  walls 
A  iMMibk  temU^  if«&  Iband,   vbkh  bore 

j^iibed 
Jb  ^cienc  ctaaiftdUis,    kiog   Rodeiick's 

name.  - 

The  deaBriptive  poetry  it  beautifid 
in  taany  paaaagas  -,  and  the  cboro- 
gvaphy  well  maintataed.  £nt  the 
■Mcal  k  most  vicious,  and  the 
Uoentiooa  nae  of  tbe  holiest  ^  rites 
and  most  folemn  and  awful  laa- 
giuqre  of  the  Btble^  is,  in  our  opW 
nion*  an  unpardonable  sin.  The 
aaomly  if  so  it  may-  be  called,  is  de- 
•ignad  to  prove  that  seduction  or 
tape  oaay  be  atoned  for  by  a  life  of 
penitence ;  abd  the  sacred  inystertea 
and  tekt  of  tbe  JBible  are  raaiiacked 
for  Che  mere  sake  of  poetic  embeU 
liahment :  and  because  Mr.  Soalbey 
having  akeafi^  pilh^;ad  ail  he  could 


ia  ibrcaer  poeooa  fnm  f6e  tiafi* 
tions^and  mytbblogies  of  theiC^ts, 
Peruvians^  Indians,  and  other  ao- 
eient  nations,  has  nothipg  left  npoa 
his  handa  but  the  tra^Uiam  aad 
myiAologm  of  the  Jewish  and  Cbiis- 
tian  chiHches*  We  admit,  however, 
that  tb^e  is  upon,  the  whole  gnat 
beanQr  in  tbe  poem  $  bnt  we  rrprat 
it,  that  thts^  in  oor  opiatoo^  is  an  in- 
expiable orifne.  Wc  also  object  to 
such  new  fangled  words  as  tmsk- 
Uw^,  sqfiliesi,  socring,  aH-faikert 
aU-able,    mcirtUdhis,  Jrcqtum^t 

^  Anxing  other  subjects  of  poetiy 
the  gloriole  tenqination  oi  ttie 
£a«opean  war,  and  tbe  visit  of 
tbe  con^erate  Sovereis^  aa4 
other  illustrious  princes,  aadobdr 
great  and  gallant  conipaDioD^ 
have  proved  a  fruitful  scarce.  Wt 
can  only  find  room  to  point  par* 
ticularly  to  Mr«  Soutbey's  triad  of 
"  CoDgratulatory  Odes  ;*'  the  6m 
addr^sMd  to  his  Royal  Highness  die 
Prince  Regent,  the  second  to  tbe 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  tbe  tbiid 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Upon  tbe 
whole  we  think  he  has  here  beea 
"efioan^tly  successful  j  there  are  so- 
merons  passages  of  spirit  and  sabli- 
fldity  that  aie  alBH>st,  if  not  alto* 
gether,  equal  to  his  high  ias|Nriag 
subject :  while  the  delate  digies- 
^on  in  the  drfl  poem,  to  tbe  disMK 
ingmalady  of  oar  beloved Soveiei|Vx 
cannot  -feil  to  touch  every  besrt^ 
and  there  is  a  general  simplicity  in 
the  langnage  and  -  arraogemeoti 
which  those  who  have  stodied  tf 
written  little,  aaay  peduf>s  ibiali 
easy  and  despise;  but  which  iba 
nao  of  real  taste  and  mature  judg« 
meat  will  r^rd  as  an  acocuapJnb- 
vyknt  q£  difBeolt  acquisition,  li 
seeaas  di&cult  to  restrain  the  auaa 
of  the  Laureai  wiithin  any  sobtf 
Uaaits  ef  tfiuahk  aieasare^  and 
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'  l^noe  tb#  -bkink  verse  in  /which 
these  Odes  are  composed  are  best 
adapted  to  the  poets  taste ;  but  we 
ftbould  otherwise  have  preferred  a 
fiystem  of  easy  and  correct  rhym- 
iog  in  eifusiohs  of  so  short  a 
leogtfa. 

One  of  the  loegest  poems  wc 
have  inet  with,  but  not  too  long  to 
afford  IIS  pleasure^  is  i»Uog<rthcr  of 
the  descriptive  kind.  We  allude  lo 
Mr.  Haygarth*s  "  Greece,  in  three 
ysLTii,  with  Notes,  classical  lUustra* 
tioos,^  and  ketclxfs  of  the  Scenery. 
4to.*'  Versed  in  classical  literature, 
and  ardently  enaiooiTred  of  the 
^philosophy,  poetry*  and  sculpture 
of  ancient  Greece,  Mr.  Haygartb 
resolved  to  visit  the  hallowed  re- 
gions which  have  given  birth  lo  so 
much  genius  and  excellence  The 
poem  before  us,  with  the  elegit 
Botes  that  accompany  it,  are  the  re- 
sult of  bi^  travds.  Its  object  is 
<f  to  debciibe  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  Grecian 
scenery,  manners,  and  antiquities. 
It  was  designed  in  the  country  which 
it  attempts  to  delineate,  and  a  part 
of  it  was  written  at  Athens  in  the 
winter  of  1 8 1 1  .**  The  poem  is  com- 
posed in  blank  verse  of  the  long- 
established  ten-syllable  Iambic  mea* 
sure :  the  lines,  for  the  roost  part, 
fiow  smoothly  -,  the  subject  is  well 
SQStaitted  and  sufficiently  oniaa)ent- 
fd,  and,  independently  of  tlie  his- 
toric truth  of  the  ipatter  discussed, 
which  is  well  selected  and  arranged, 
there  are  occastooal  passages  that 
vise  to  a  glowing  and  highly  animat- 
ed enthusiasm,  and  others  that  can* 
Sk^  fail  to  touch  the  heart  by  their 
fioe  and  oosophist  icatod  pat  hos.  At 
^iines,  however,  there  le  a  monotony 
which  we  have  iBUch  regretted; 
aad  a  want  of  cooaeetion  between 
the  subject!  brought  fcrwafd  ia 
ffucces^iop,  which  it  was»  perhaps. 


difficult  to  avoid.  In  hm  notea  the 
author  has  abfy  described  the  re* 
mains  of  roaoners  and  customs  pre*  , 
lerved  by  tlieir  ancestors  from  the 
prcsens  race  of  Greeks ;  and  iitt 
illustrated,  either  from  his  own  ob* 
servation  or  from  the  beat  ancieot 
writers,  the  general  appearance  of 
a  country  of  which  almost  eveiy 
mountain  and  river  and  valley 
are  celebrated  in  history  or  in  song, 
Mr.  Hay  garth,  nutfeover,  is  nearly 
as  well  skilled  in  his  pencil  as  in  hia 
pen,  and  the  engravings  which  ao»  , 
company  the  work  and  add  much  lo 
its  interest  and  elegance,  are  ac* 
curate  copies  of  sketches  taken  by 
himself  on  the  spot.  We  have  mado 
various  extracts  from  this  amusing 
and  classical  volume,  in  a  prior  de« 
patimentof  our  Register. 

"  Childe  Alarique,  a  Poet's  Re- 
verie ;  whb  other  Poems.  Second' 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.*' 
6vo.  Mr.  Gillies  professes  himself 
to  have  studied  chiefiy  in  the  schools 
of  Mr.  Scott  and  Lord  Byron; 
though  we  should  otherwise  con^ 
ceive,  him  to  have  been  princi- 
pally traiued  in  that  of  Dr.  Beattie  ^ 
for  there  is  much  more  resemblance 
in  tins  first  outline  of  his  fable,  in 
the  general  assortment  of  hisimagesA 
his  style,  and  mode  of  versification^ 
to  the  Minstrel  than  to  any  piece  that 
eit  her  of  t  bese  two  bards  of  thr  pre- 
sent day  have  ever  produced.  Childe 
Alarique,  as  the  title  hints,  ,is  the 
longest  piece.  The  story  belongv 
altogether  to  the  imagination,  and 
it  is  the  simplest  in  the  Wf>rid: 
there  is  no  plot  or  counterplot,  no 
intrigue,  tournament,  or  war-hoop, 
no  wife  or  child,  or  relation  or  fe- 
male of  an^  kind.  It  supposes  3 
man  of  genius,  eo^moured  of  na- 
Kire  and  the  rouse,  at  first  pecfectly 
iMippy  and  master  of  his  own  mind, 
who  finds  a  iiaradise  «xf  aweds  \n 
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ttery  boar  of  fcbe  day  and  every 
aeaspn  of  the  year ;  in' all  he  tees, 
cod  hears,  and  iinells,  and  tastes : 
it  then  supposes  htm  a  prey  to  me- 
lancholf  and  mental  distraction,  dur* 
ing  which  every  thing  is  a  horror 
aid  a  wilderness  to  him;  and  it 
afterwards  supposes  him  restored  to 
the  possession  of  bis  senses  and  his 
love  of  nature,  by  the  operation  of 
some  friendly  power  of  a  different 
kind«  winch  the  reader  is  left  at 
liberty  to  call  nason  or  rtligirm,  or 
what  he  pleases,  for  the  author  de« 
dares  he  is  not  particular ;  and  in 
troth  his  pcMrtniiture  of  this  same 
divine  personage  is  general  enough 
for  any  thing.  All  we  learn  is,  that 
it  was  a  female  '*  form,  arrayed  in  a 
spotless  garb,  smiling  and  shining 
in  her  own  fiiir  lostre,  holding  in 
her  hand  a  ntagic  gem  wbich^she 
$aTe  to  the  wandering  Cbilde; 
kindly  telling  him  that  it  was  the 
best  cure  for  earthly  woes,  and  that 
while  he  bore  it  tn  his  sight  be 
should  ever  vanquish  his  unholy 
foes  :*'  The  Cbilde  tcx>k  it,  and 
found  the  assertion  true  \  for,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  the  fiend 
Despair  and  his  ghastly  myrmidons 
DO  longer  annoyed  him.  For  the 
prototype  we  are  referred  toTasso, 
or  Shal&espeare,  or  Chntrerton,  or 
Cowperj  neither  of  whom,  how- 
ever, il  seems  to  resemble  with 
much  precision.  Mr.  Gillies  is  an 
elegant  rumi  pnet,  who  paints  in 
brilliant  colours  the  beauties  of  the 
purple  heath,  and  the  shadowy 
groves,  and  the  rryst^l  ctirrenf, 
and  woodlands,  solitndrs,  and  moun- 
tains, and  the  ambrosial  dew  of 
morning,  and  the  enchanting  hue  of 
twilight,  and  the  song  of  the  black- 
bird, and  the  thrush,  and  the  night- 
ingale, atid  the  sweet  reign  of 
spring,  and  the  pride  of  summer, 
aad  the  serene  days  of  autumoi  and 


November  cbitt :  but  beyond  theie 
groups  of  roral  Images  Mr.  Gillies 
does  iK>t  stir  a  step  :  for  his  nauie, 
it  teems,  bas  confined  the  whole  cf 
her  study  to  the  aeieoce  of  natorai 
history — the  Linnen  system  of  na- 
ture, and  never  ventures  beyond 
what  she  has  thus  com  t  nit  ted  to 
memory.  The  remark  applies  to 
the  subsequent  poems,  whtcb  a'reof 
shorter  length,  in.  which  the  same 
squadn »n8  of  metaphors  and  deacrip- 
tioni;,  and  no  other,  are  perprtoaUy 
marshalled  before  as,  ancldouk>}eand 
redottbletill  they  equally  daizle  and 
tire  US.  The  versification,  however, 
ia  easy  and  the  dictkm  elegant ;  yet 
the  author  has  heen  pecuiiarly  un- 
fortunate in  the  name  by  whidi  be 
becalird  the  demon  Mcjaiicboly  or 
Despair,  in  the  first  ^oem,  wtnch  is 
that  of  Braggad6chw  \  and  in  a  few 
instances  we  have  found  htm  not 
quite  euphonons  or  correct  in  Us 
metre,  of  wbich  the  folk>wing  osay 
serve  as  an  example,  FartiiL  Ch.  14. 

Bat  leave  a  while  each  objecc  liefe  below 
That  c^isXximfamiRMnsn — lift  thine  eve 

To  sights  divine  that  such  deligbts  be* 
sto«v. 
That  habit  cannot  qoench  oar  ecitacy. 

'*  Moonlight,  a  Poem ;  with  se- 
veral copies  of  Verses;  by  Edward 
Lord  Thurlow.'*  4to.  thin.  The 
title  is  scarcely  correct ;  for  more 
than  a  thitd  part  of  tlie  pivsent 
fascicle,  consisting  of  three  separate 
pieces,  is  the  production  not  of  Ed- 
ward Lord  Thurlow,  hut  of  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  ThurleFw,  whom 
we  are  now  for  the  first  time, 
though  more  than  half  a  score  yeait 
after  his  decease,  to  introduce  b^ 
fore  the  world  io  the  charKterof 
of  a  poet  of  no  mean  qualifications ; 
and  who,  moreover,  does  not  l^im* 
self  seeni  to  have  discovered  these 
qualificationf,  till    he  b^d  retised 
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hom  the  cfaancellonhip,  Mid  was 
rrgarded  as  superannuated  for/puk>» 
lie  service.  The  most  singular  of 
his  attempts  is  a  translstion  of  the  . 
fiMDOOS  Buttle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice : 
or,  as  cor  author,  iroitatiDg  the 
compound  Greek  term,  deoomtnates 
it,  TJke^Frog'and'ikt-Minue'Fight, 
lilts,  when  property  understood,  is 
one  ^>f  the  finest  mock-heroics  that 
ever  was  penned.  The  chief  part 
of  the  wit  and  hunnour,  however, 
coiisists  in  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Greek  names  of  the  heros,  and  as 
these  in  most  *  vtrsions  are  given 
in  the  original  Greek,  the  in- 
tentioo  is  totally  lost  sight  of  by 
Che  English  reader,  who  is  induced 
to  regard  it  as  a  serious  heroic. 
Lord  Chancellor Thurlow  has  trans- 
lated these  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  and  with  inimitable  exact« 
pess  and  spirit.  To  show  the  dif- 
ference of  effect  between  the  two 
nodes,  we  shall  select  the  following 
passage  as  rendered  according  to 
each.  The  version  commonly  ascrib- 
ed to  Pope  runs  thus : 

KntitWQ  X0  the  gods,  the  men,  the  birds 

that  fly 
Thiaugh  wild  tzpanse^  of  the  midway  sky 
My  name  reiounds ;  and  if  unknown  to 

ihce, 
The  soul  of  f  reat  Ft^carpax  lives  in  m^.  • 
Of  bnve  7'roMurta'    line,  whoie   tlecky 

down 
tn  toYc  compresf cd  LjchomeU  the  brown  : 
Mt  mother  she,  ind  piincrts  of  the  plains 
Where'er  her  fother  PttmotnctM  reignt  i 
Born  wher^a  cabin  lifts  its  airy  .shade* 
'With  figs,  with  nuta^  wi^h  varied  dainties 

led. 

For  th'is  we  have  the  following 
in  the  .Chanct4lo|r*s  translation : 

Him  CmrnhJCatek  answered,  quick  in  vocal 


Vi  hy,  friend,  miy  birth  demand,  to  known 
lomen. 


To^ods,  and  to  the  fowl  who  wing  cbc 

•i^yi 

My  name  is  Cnuah^Cateh,  and  I  am  the 

ran 
Of  Nibble^Blseuit^  my  grett-hcarted  sire  ; 
jAck*MUr»  my  mother,  king  GAmMSmh 

mm*»  child. 
She  tx>re  me  in  a  hole,  and  brought  roe  up 
With  figs,  and  nuts,  and  every  sort  of 

food. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  poeiq 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  title  oJF 
the  work  ;  and  which  is  theproduc- 
tion  of  the  present  lx>rd  Thurlow. 
Moonlight  is  the  longest  piec^  in  the 
book,  coniiposed  in  tegular  Iambic 
blank  verse  of  ten^feet  measure ;  it 
is  written  with  feeling  and  taste^ 
with  general  elegance,  but  some- 
times quaintness,  from  an  adoption 
of  antiquated  terms  or  turns  of  ex« 
pression  which  have  no  claim  to  a 
revival.  Its'^bject  is  to  describe 
the  beauties  of  earth  and  sky  during^ 
the  dominion  of  the  moon,  and  its 
friendliness  to  sober  contemplation* 
Its  general  merits  consist  in  keeping 
a  tderably  even  tenor  betwe^n  dull- 
ness and  rnthusiasm—  between  whac 
is  low  and  what  sublime. 

"  Safei :  an  Eastern  Tale.  By  J. 
H.  Reynolds.*'  The  writer  is  a 
warm  admirer  of  Lord  Byron's 
style  and  genius.  These  he  hat 
smdied  with  tolerable  success,  of 
wliich  the  short  poem  before  us,  de« 
dicat^  to  his  lordship,  affords  a 
sufficient  proof.  It  is  a  love-story, 
of  which  we  have  somewhat  more 
of  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end  than 
the  noble  prototype  usually  fbvours 
us  with  :  the  end,  however,  is  tragi- 
cal and  without  poetic  justice.  ' 

The  year  has  been  peculiarly  pro- 
lific of  satirical  poems  upon  tempo- 
rary subjects.  They  arc  of  various 
merit,  and  we  have  only  room  to 
notice  them  in  a  eatahgiu  raistmnf. 
The  chief  are  as  follows  t  *•  Vir^l 
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te  London  r  «rToim£clogiiet:  to 

which  are  added  imitations  of 
Horace/*  8f  a.  '•  Anacrcon  in  Dah- 
lia, with  Notes,  crilical,  historical, 
•ad  explanatory  "  We  have  lately 
been  pleased  with  variout  resus- 
citations of  the  poets  of  fomirr 
Yimes  f  but  for  what  purpose  their 
ashes  are  disturbed  on  the  pre* 
lent  occasion  we  are  a  loss  to  de- 
termine. Most  certain  we  are  that 
neither  of  the  Roman  bards  feel  at 
home  in  the  English  metropolis,  nor 
the  Grecian  in  the  Irish.  Tlie  chief 
subject^  of  Kitire  in  the  firsi  of  these 
are  a  love-sick  lawyer  who  drowns 
himself  in  the  St.  James's  Park 
canal  i  a  discarded  minister^  a 
penniless  poet,  under  the;  name  of 
Crambo  ;  a  fieldrpreacher,  intend- 
ed as  a  personification  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hnntiogton ;  and  the  civic  ho- 
fioursofa  Lord  Mayor's  day  :  all  in 
very  second-hand  poetry.  The  sole 
subject  of  the  Dublin  performance  is 
an  attack  upon  the  Catholics  and  the 
Catholic  Board  ;  for  which  purpose, 
the  old  dust  of  Anacreon  bemg 
robbed  into  new  life  by  this  active 
member  of  the  Humane  Society,  be 
!i  carried,  apparently  Veiy  much  to 
bis  astonishment,  before  the  Titular 
Altrhbisboo  of  Dublin,    and  com- 

Clled  to  smg  psalmody,  instead  of 
ccbanalian  and  love  odes. 
"  Softes  Horatianse.  A  Poetical 
Beview  of  Poetical  Talents,.  &c. 
with  Notes."  8vo.  6s.  6d.  Akin  in 
^  name,  pretension,  and  merit  to  the 
precedmg.  The  author,  in  the  dead 
skin  of  Horace,  deals  his  critical 
lash  with  an  almost  unsparing  hand. 
JiOrd  Byron,  indeed.  Miss  Mitford, 
'ai3d  Miss  Holford,  are  paneg3Prized 
with  a  sort  of  fulsome  eulogy  j  but 
besides  these  there  is  scarcely  a  poet 
ccr  poefarsrerof  the  present  day  who 
^oen  not  receive  a  round*  do^cxi,  sind 


womcoi  them  fiir  motB  Amb  Ihia. 
Nor  doea  the  aiuhor  slop  at  the 
the  peeta.  Ha  carries  bia  floggiof 
foiy  into  the  areaa  of  theology,  aiul 
has  a  rod  in  bnna  fbr  Dr.  Harbcit 
Marsh,  the  Ariao,  and  Sodniao 
tnbes,  and  Sir  W.  Droaxnond. 

"  The  Lay  ol  the  Scottish  fiddle. 
A  Focm  in  five  Cantos.  WdDpp<Md 

to  be  written  by  W S .Esq. 

First  Ainerkraa.  Froaa  the  fburth 
Edinburgh  £ditiofi."  A  burlflBqlM 
imitation  of  Mr.  Walter  SOdtt,  pre- 
tended to  be  of  AnoericaB  maneiiCA 
lure,  and  deriving  Ita  subjeet  fiodi 
ear  present  contest  wifth  thcUnitad 
S«atea. 

^'  Chalcographiqaaoia ;  or  tbeFPor« 
trair-CoUector  and  PrioterV-Gbro* 
niela;  with  in&tnatrons  of  e^^ery 
description,  A  huntottsoHa  PoeuB  lA 
four  Books:  with  oopi!OBs  Notei 
explanatory.  By  Satirkus  Sculptor, 
Esq.*'  8vo.  A  sdtiricai  attack  upon 
the  modern  rage^roollectiag  aciuoe 
or  curious  prints.  The  sobject  ka 
good  one,  but  the  present  execixtni 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  ita  merits : 
the  notes  are  a  hodge-podge,  colled 
ft-om  every  qtun-ter*  and  upon  almost 
every  topic. 

'•  The  Rejected  Theatre;  or  a 
Collection  of  Dramas^  whid)  have 
been  offered  fbrdvpfeaeotatioD,  bat 
declined  by  the  Manors  of  the 
Play-houses."  Svo.  The  first  idea 
of  this  publication  seeou  to  have 
been  takea  frona  the  satmui 
which  was  saooeeded  by  the  g^mam 
"  Rejected  Athh-csse*.*'  The  inteiu 
tion  is  to  furnish  monthly  a  pamph* 
let  of  dramas  which  have  been  re- 
jected, each  number  containing  a 
tragedy,  a  comedy,  and  a  hx^. 
Tbo^e  we  have  thus  fer  perused  $gp 
of  various  merit ;  but  few  of  tbeas 
deem  to  be  worthy  of  i^rescfitatMMt 

Of  the  fortunate  an^  accepted 
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firaroat  for  the  year,  the  chief  ap- 
pear to  be  '' The  StudenU  of  Sa- 
lamanca, a  Copiedy  iu  five  acts,  as 
performed  at;  ihe  GovcnC-Gard^n 
Theatre  5  by  R.  F,  Jameson,  Esq.  of 
the  Inner  Temple  :**  and  '*  First  Im- 
pressions 5  or  Trade  in .  tbi?  Wcit«  a 
Comedy,  in  five  acts,  as  performed 
a^the  Drury-lane  Theatre,  by  Ho- 
ratio Smith.*'  The  first  is  fiilkof 
bastle  and  incident,  and  the  stale 
trick  of  mistaken  identity;  it  i&well 
calculated  for  scenic  action  and  em- 
bellishment, and  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  indebttd  for  its  suc- 
cess to  these  adventitious  supports. 
The  second  has  more  intcroal  merit, 
and  shews  a  strong  desire,  not  with- 
out a  considerable  portion  of  talent 
for  the  purpose,  to  revive  the  old 
eomedy  of  genvune  wit  and  senti- 
ment. It  met  wi  th  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  approbation  ;  but  has  not 
had  all  the  success  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled. Perhaps  the  author  may  lay 
part  of  thia  to  the  host  of  enemies 
he  has  excited  by  his  very  spirited 
puiajication  entitled  "  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses.** 

The  year  has  been  ^  somewhat 
richer  io  the  department  of  novels, 
tales,  and  romances  than  usual,  and 
has  to  boast  of  several  that  possesscon- 
siderable  Aierit.  To  the  prolific  pea 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  we  are  indebted 
for  a  novel  of  foufvolumes,  entitled 
•'  Patronage,'*  intended  to  point  out 


the  evils  and.  miseries  of  a  depend- 
ence on  others,  and  to  stimulate  the 
Oiind  to  a  reliance  on  its  own  native 
powers.  The  story  is, upon  the 
whole  well  supported,  but  in  some 
parts  would  derive  strength  ^ from 
abbreviation.  «•  Waverley  j  or  'tis 
sixty  years  since.  3  vols."  is  an  in- 
teresting production,  ascribed  to  a 
character  highly  celebrated  in  mo- 
dern poetry,  but  from  whom  we 
should  have  expected  something  still 
more  interesting.  ''The  Sylvan  Wan- 
derer" has  been  furojshed  to  us  by 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  j  it  is  written 
with  classical  taste,  and  has  many 
impressive  scenes  tod  weU*tatecd 
incidents.  We  have  also  receivod 
"  The  Strangers  of  Lindenfeldt }  or 
who  is  my  Father  ?  by  Mr.  Rosg, 
3  vols.  8vo.**  '*  Jane  de  Dunstaiv* 
vllle  ;  or  Characters  as  they  are ;  by 
Miss  Kelly.  4  vols."  "  The  Wifp ; 
or  Caroline  Hert>crt.  3  vols.**  "  Ade- 
laide }  or  the  Counter  charm.  5 
vols.**  "  Liberality  and  Prejudice, 
a  Talc,  by  Miss  E.  Coxe.  3  vols." 
•*  The  Splendour  of  Adversity,  a 
domestic  Story.  3  vols."  *'  Lettcrg 
of  Ortis  to  Lorenzo;  translated  from 
the  Italian.'*  And  as  romances^ 
'*  Urbino  j  or  the  Vaults  of  Le?- 
panto;  by  T.  R.  Tucketr,  Esq. 
3  vols.**  And  '*  The  Vale  of  Guasoo ; 
or  the  Maid  with  Seven  Lovers," 
written  in  easy,  tbougti  not  very 
animated  verse. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

filBLlCAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  AND  £CCl.£SIASTijCAlA 

CiNitetfftii^  Notices  or  Analyses  of  various   Pullicaivms,    tft  Laierar^ 
Tfas^fiKAms  of  Russia,  Po/aad,  Germany,  France,  India,  South  Aaunau 


IN  offerihe  any  thing  like  a  sum- 
^  mary  of  the  progress  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  in  fbrrign  countries^ 
It  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  by^ 
without  any  notice  whatever,  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Britijih  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society;  sinipe  the 
extensive  correspondence  oC  this 
powerful  and  excellent  institotioo 
spreads  over  almost  every  part  of  the 
worlds  and  gives  us  a  nwre  compre- 
hensive insight  into  the  subject  before 
us,  at  least  in  a  popular  view,  than 
any  other  publication  extant. 

^y  thb  energy  and  pecuniary  aid 
of  this  Society,  the  Bible  la  now 
actually  translated,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  into  all  the  predominant  laor 
guages  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  is  circulated  in  each  of 
them,  if  not  gratuitously,  at  a  price 
so  low,  that  it.  roust  be  a  personal 
fault  if,  in  a  few  years,  every  indi- 
vidual is  not  in  possession  of  a  copy 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  his  ver- 
nacular tongue;  while  even  the 
more  liroited  dialects  are  in  a  train 
of  being  provided  for.    The  chief 


exertions^  however,  as  it  appears  U> 
us. by  the  Report  for  the  cuncDt 
year,  are  making  in  Asia,  and  in 
the  vast  tract  of  the  Rossiao  em- 
pire. In  the  foimer  we  perceive  by 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Carey,  ^atedOe* 
cember  10,  1813,  p.  132,  Irwemt^* 
9ne  translations  into  distinct  toogiies 
or.  dialects,  are  proceeding  atUai- 
cutta,  of  which  sixteen  were  at  the 
above  date  lo  the  preas,  iodcpen^ 
dcntly  of  a  large  edition  of  the  New 
TefUment  in  the  Cipgaleae  or  l}ic« 
duslannee  version,  in  the  Persian 
character  $  two  sq>arate  editiooa  in 
Malay,  one  in  the  Roman  character 
for  Amboyna,  and  another  in  the 
Arabic  for  Java  ^  and  an  edition^  for 
which  the  types  were  at  the  above 
date  casting,  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
the  Armenian  ;  .making  the  whoip 
number  of  distinct  translations  not 
less  than  tKueniy-Jive  at  Calcutta 
alone.  "  Notwithstanding  ^  these 
versions,  observes*  this  indefati- 
gable biblicist,  I  know  seven  or^ 
eight  languages  on  the  continent  d[ 
)A^a  into  which  not  e  syllable  is  yet 
ffcanslated; 
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trtDslated;  and  tothene  may  be 
added  ten  or. twelve  more  in  the 
uiaads.  The  nomber  therefore  of 
languages  into  which  the  word  of 
God  i«  not  yet  begun  to  be  translated 
is  fbllv  as  great  in  the  East  as  these 
into  which  it  is.  The  work  wiU« 
however,  be  amuredly  carried  on 
till  aW  nations  hrar»  in  ttieir  own 
tongues,  the  wonderful  worka^of 
God." 

Our  readers  well  know  that  the 
Bible  Society  at  St.  Petersburgh  is 
under  the  immedate  patronage  of  the 
Emperor.  It  is  peculiarly  active^ 
and  was  engaged  in  the  beginning 
of  last  ye&r,  and  has  now  perhaps 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  Scrip- 
tures into  icn  different  languages, 
as  follows:  ist.  Into  the  Calmuc, 
in  which  nothing  was  ever  printed 
before.  2d.  Into  Armenian,  jn 
which  an  edition  of  5000  Testa- 
ments was  completed  in  January 
1814.  ^^d.  Into  the  Finnish,  with 
'  standing  types.  4th^  Into  Polish 
(sixth  edition)  of  5000  New  Testa- 
nieots  having  been  completed  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  5th.  Into 
the  Sclavonic,  with  standing  types, 
'  the  consent  of  the  Holy  Synod  of 
Moscow  absolutely  necessar>'  for 
this  purpose  having  been  previous- 
ly obtained.  6th.  Into  the  Dor- 
patian  Esthonian,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  New  Testament.  7th,  Into 
the  Revelian  Esthonian.  8th.  Into 
Zettcnian,  both  as  above.  Besides 
which  the  Society  is  engaged  m  edi- 
tions of  German  and  French  Bibles, 
for  such  of  the  vast  extent  of  this 
empire  as  chiefly  use  these  lan- 
guages. 

Tbe  next  remark  that  has  oc- 
cuivitrd  to  us  is  the  readiness  with 
which  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  have  00- 
optrited  In  this  respect  with  Pre* 


testants*  This  is  particularly  ob« 
servable  in  Germany,  Poland,  and 
India.  There  is  leason  to  suppose^ 
indeed,  that  even  the  Archbishop  of 
Goa  has  fully  asscnird  to  the  ge* 
neral  desire,  the  Calcutta  Society 
having  offered  to  his  Excellency  to 
print  at  their  own  expence  aCa- 
narese  edition  of  tbe  Scriptures  lor 
gratuitous  distribution,  '*  taking  for 
their  copy  such  version  of  the  wholes 
or  part  of  the  Scriptures  as  his  £x- 
o^lency  shall  approve.'*  In  fortht  r 
piu-suance  of  which  object  we  find 
a  very  useful  pamphlet  upoD  this 
subject.  Aim  Coiolicos  Ramanas  da 
India,  "  To  the  Roman  Catholics 
India." 

Whilst  upon  this  subject  we  may 
remark,  that  even  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica a  considerable  relaxation  •  has 
lately  taken  j^ce  in  Popisli  bi- 
gotry. The  Genera!  Constitu^ 
ent  Assembly  of  Buenos.  Ayres 
abolished  th^.  Inquisition,  March 
24,  1813,  and  in  April  passed  a 
law  of  religious  toleration  in  fnvoitr 
of  the  workers  of  the  mines  of  this 
country. 

M.  Hedborn  has  been  long  cele- 
brated  in  Sweden  for  the  excellence 
of  tis  devotional  poetry.  He  has 
now  just  published  ah  entire  edition 
of  his  scattered  pieces. 

"  Memoire  Aries. Sept  Especcs 
d*Hommes,**  &c.  "  Memoir  of 
the  Sei*en  Species  of  Men.  and  on 
the  Caus^  of  the  alterations  in  these. 
Species.  ^A  Work  interesting  to 
Natural  History,  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  Civilization.  Dedicated  to  all 
the  .Sovereigns  of  Europe ;  by  M. 
Peyroux  de  la  Condrrniere,  Captain 
in  the  Army  of  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty." Moses  has  b^en  said  by 
some  physiologists  to  announce  in 
his  first  and  second  chapter  of  Gjb- 
nebis,  the  vrtation  of  Uw  distijict 
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specitf  of  mail;  mdA  this  kM  Ibr 
Uie  mcMt  fNUt  axiswered  tbe  puipose 
of  the  buawQc  veaders  of  the  buinafn 
Iifiog  mnsclcE.  The  nrrtter  before 
US  traces  seven  species ;  and  we  cou)d 
just  aseasHjr  (race  5e«en-aju^»k&a»ly. 
%  "  fiibiiotbcca  Arabica  :  Auctam 
BQOc  atqoe  Integrara  Bdidit  D. 
Chritlianus  Vreckerieus  Schnunrer/' 
ace.  "  The  Arabic  Library  ;  revised 
and  augmented,  by  D.  Cbristian 
Frederic  De  Scbnorrer,  &'c.  Halle. 
9<ro.  p.  550/*  We  introduce  the 
miscellaDcous  work  now  before  tis 
into  tbe  preaent  cliapter,  becaose 
die  greater  part  of  its  contents  re- 
late rather  to  theological,  eccle«i» 
astical,  or  polemical  subjects  than 
to  any  other.  M.  Schnurrer  has  for 
vnmf  rears  held  the  office  of 
Oriental  Professor  in  the  Umverntj 
at  Tubingen  with  great  credit  te 
hfRKelfy  and  adyantage  to  the  world 
at  large.  In  this  impotant  post  he 
has  found  it  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  write  various  philosophical 
or  theological  works,  as  Universtty 
Theses,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sup* 
porting  academical  acts.  For  this 
purpose  he  thought  nothir^g  could 
be  more  oieful  tnan  to  collect  and 
publish  from  time  to  time  brief 
sketches  of  Arabic  works  given  to 
the  public  from  tl^e  origin  of  print* 
iAg,  and  divided  according  to  the 
nature  of  (!)ieir  respective  materials. 
This  work  at  length  reached  to 
•even  distinct  parts  $  at  which  time 
the  mithor  having  been  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Chaucelk>r  of  tbe  Uni- 
versity, thought  proper,  witheut 
proceed! Dg  any  fiirther,  to  collect  the 
separate  f^scides^  and  publish  them 
conjointly  in  a  revised  and  eon* 
cected  fonn.  And  it  is  this  form 
which  constitutes  the  work  befere 
ti».  The  divisions-  run  as  follows : 
I.  Essays'  on  Grammar.    II.  On 


Htsteiy.  in.  Oi  Peetiy.  IV;  On 
the  Christian  Reunion.  V.Outtb- 
Itcal  Criticism  VI.  On  the  Al- 
oorao.     Vr   ftfiscellaneous. 

Under  the  fifth  h«ad  it  was  hn 
inientton  to  have  noticed  the  dif- 
fercAt  p<^ygl«r  Bibles,  or  pans  of 
the  Bible  that  have  in  various  penod« 
appeared  in  dillerent  coootriea  '«f 
Christendom  ;  but  as  th4s  has  been 
already  done  pretty  fully' by  M. 
Masch,  in  his  editbn  ot  Leland^s 
Bibiiot/uea  Sacra,  be  has  remarked 
upon  a  lew  pieces  which  Masch  does 
BOtt  seem  to  have  dwelt  upon  agree* 
ably  to  their  merit.  He  accordiRg- 
ly  describes  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
Psalter,  printed  at  Mount  Libaooff 
in  1610;  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
New  Testament,  printed  at  Rome, 
in  two  vdlumes  folio,  in  1 703  ;  tbe 
Coptic  and  Arabie  Psalter,  printv^ 
at  Rome  1744$  and  divers  frag-^ 
ments  of  die  New  Testament,  pc£* 
lisbed  in  Arabic  and  £thiopic«  at 
Leydcn,  by  Nissdtus  and  Pelrarus  ; 
the  rarest  and  most  carious  of  all 
;^hich  isi  the  first,  or  Syriac  and  An^ 
bic  Psalter  of  161  o.  Besides  whidr 
we  have  an  accouat  oftbeBucharast 
Greek-Arabic  Missal,  and  Psalter 
of  1 701 ;  of  the  Paalterand  Book  of 
the  Prophecies,  printed  at  Aleppo ; 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Monnt 
Libanos  *,  of  tbe  Four  Evangelists  «f 
the  Medici ;  of  the*  Arabic  Alcoran 
(rf^/VeBlfccj  of  two  editions  of  tbe 
same,  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  end 
Casan^;  of  various  other  editions; 
as  also  of  R  eland's  Treatise  on  the  * 
Mahornmedan  Religion.  •  He  par* 
tioularly  eiitok  the-  excellence  fend 
elegance  of  the  characters  employed 
in  the  Arabic  Psalter^  and  fi  NewTes- 
tament  printrdat  London,the  fonacr 
m  1725,  the  IsHter  two  years  after* 
wards:  Feracta,  ^y%  he,  erl-edi* 
no  iypts  anim -jiaud  vbis,  pmfutm 
tl^tuUtkus 
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ffttm  Mpeiki  ontabant  qmtr  Aratki 
•d^^,  J.  D.  MkhatHs.  He  affirtnt 
lliat  those  tf  pci  mutt  have  been  tl^e 
moe  as  those  emplofediD  the  Arabic 
edition  of  AvionMhii  at  Rome,  in 
t593.  ''They  b^ooged^couseqiient* 
\f,**   ootttiiMMs  he>  *'  to  the  typo«> 
gftphy  of  the  Medici :  I  presume 
that  a    foot  Irom  the  same  ma- 
trioa  was  aent  orer  to  Oiford/' 
.   The  work  abounds  with  notices  of 
various  nogokrandinterastiDgorieo* 
talArs^Sft'OyOr  Bienariesj  Trcpo- 
m«or  Hymns  pipper  for  Saints  da]r8; 
IkiiUMt^  or  Hymns  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin  Maryi  other  Hymns  in 
lioiloulr   of   our   Savibur,    and  of 
the  Holy  Spuit ;  and  Prayers  for 
the  body  of  the  People^  mM  of 
which  are  in  Arabic.    The  Bncha- 
rest  Baeviary^  df  which  there  is  a 
eopf  to  the  Imperial  ([o6w  i^in 
Royal)  Library  at  Parts»  'opens  with 
the  fblbwing  curious  title  in  Arabic : 
"  ArWofSKw,  or  Canonical  Pi»ycrt» 
with  the  rrtt  of  the  service  for  the 
whole  course  of  the  year  $  first  im- 
printed in  Greek  and  Arabic,  at 
the  request  and  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  ihe  most  holy  Father* 
AtlMinasioi,  oeretofore  ftitnarch  of 
Antioch,  at  the  eapence  of  the  most 
glorious  and  roost  iUustriotu  Lord  the 
xeigniag  Prinee  of  Wakchia^  my 
Lord  John  Constantino  fiasar^bas, 
Hospodar;    the  most  holy  Father 
and  Metropolitan,  my  Lord  Theodo- 
aitas.  Archbishop  of  this  country  : 
at  Bucharest,  a  town  in  Walachia, 
in  the  year  of  Jesua  Christ,  170a, 
by  the  regular  Priest  Anthimus>^a 
Georgian  by  bbth.'* 

tn  one  of  the  T^ff^  ton  finding 
die  epoch  of  the  festival  of  Easter, 
as  well  as  other  points  appertain- 
ing to  the  coone  of  the  year,  we 
read  the  foUowiog  addiesa  in  Arabic, 
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iifOm  the  ^same  writer  :-^  Vener- 
able htethrroi  .who  may  read  thb 
blessed  book»  I  pray  aod  conjurai 
you— I  #ho  have  impribted  it>  that 
you  will  Ibigive  all  the  errois  end 
inaccuracies  which  I  mHy  iMlsoom-k . 
mitted,  since  the  Arabic  tbngtM  it 
foreign  to  ine}  and  aloce,  as  h  maiv 
I  am  a  sinner  and  a  transgvegsori 
for  there  is  notie  perfisct  iHitGcd 
akine«   Receive  then  fin^ourabhr  mf 
good  wishes  and  my  exonses,  m  our 
,  Saviour  received  the  widow't  two 
mites.    If  Ood  shodd  give  me  to 
impriot  another  book,  we  will  try 
to  bring  to  it  itoore  cam  and  vigi^ 
lance^  according  to  th&  aid  which  ww 
may,  receive  from  o«r  4hiviotiri  to 
whom  be  glory  throogh  alt  eternity* 
May  his  grace  and  mercy  be  with 
you  for  ever,  amen.'*    Imprinted  at 
Bucharest,  in  Walacfaia,  byAntbi- 
mus,  regular  Priest,  a  Georgian  bf 
birth,  in  the  year  of  Jcins  Christ 
]762,month  Haairan  (June.) 

''Monumens  Historiques,  rda* 
tifs  a  hi  C6ndenuiatk>n,*'  frc.  **  Hla* 
torical  Monuments  respecting  the 
Condemnation  of  the  Knights  Tarn- 
plan,  and  of  the  abolition  of  tbdr 
Order.  By  M.  RaynoQird,  Member 
of  the  Imperial  lostitnte,  te.'*  8vo. 
Pkula*  This  work  is  connected 
wtth^  the  relianoua  or  nther  the 
ecderiastical  histofy  of  the  timea 
adverted  to.  There  is,  however,  a 
courtliness  about  the  author  which 
makes  him  hesitate  to  reprobate  the 
conduct  of  Philip  le-Bel,  even 
wtiilst  justifying  tM  religioos  order 
bdfom  him.  Yet  If  the  latter  were 
innocent,  the  fonBcr  deserves  to  be 
severaly  lashed:  while,  if  the  sen- 
tence were  just,  the  Tbmphns  only 
met  with  their  desert.  M.  Baynon* 
ard,  however^  endeavours  to  cut  the 
gordian  knot,  by  casdng  hie  blame 
on  the  Council  of  Vidina,  whose 
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ifftvlyatiM  mA  irwtariplbp  lie 
.rtmk  nMii»roh>  Ut  Ui  cf  iaMn, 
4U  !»•  ttore  tten  &Um.  llii 
^iskpt  ip»  bum  few  iy  had  oocap- 
rion  10  aoiiq^  ant  ibe  mithop  dF  a 
^%j*)y^ifft«|  dcmift  fhtMid  MQa  the 

''  ObiewtiootJiu  1«Pfospcctaf» 
ei  b  EiirfM9C|»"  ami  ''  OlMecvatioDt 
^  tlu»  Proipactoa  Md  PreAoe  of 
Um  MtwodkiM  Of  tlie  Worht  of 
Bemet*  prq^totod  at  VenaiUcs;' 
Neither  BottQat  nar  Fandon  have 
K  •  .var|^  fottooite  in  the  editora 
pf  their  rcapodivQ  workk  Wa  ai» 
ao4  7dt  in  paaiataiaii  af  tbo  i«Ma 
af  tha  ^ffofactiOBt  of  ditfaar»  oarctf 
tlr  whoia  of  whal.  it  noil  woithj 
of  thanMolf atf «  It  waa  tisk)r  ycara 
lO^  Ibe  daath  of  Boiaqet  bdoie 
at^.atlainpl  wag  made  toraaoid  tho 
oMKba  qfi  bk  lift.  la.  i74$>  Ibe 
Abb(  QaNMi  bepaa  lo  aiHoot  tbs' 
nmojl  piMBs.i^iah  Bosaoet  ha» 
btaudf  pobliabod  teanHolj.  IVd 
lh*o  M>  i^afioi  Bpitod  hia  paatha- 
moat  prodveiiooa^  which  etteodad' 
th(-  oodanaktag  to  ttieal)F.  qaarto 
v^vmoi^  Sti)l,bowcf«f,ioaii9iaQ*i 
poftant-  piocaa  taoMtood  hKditod»' 
Xbo  Abb6  IfOqiietta  aodartook.  to 
render' tba  wbol^  cxiDiplofea  aooie 
years  aftcrwtfds^  bnl  diad  shovtlf 
after  he  had  eacamaoced  hiitaBk; 
w&ait  the  Benediit&OQB  tawlaad  lo 
fioiib  iu  and  aunmitted  the  extern* 


^pablishadtv 
raaoiudaii  hroha  ant,  ahd 
Ibe  oditkai  in  themidrt  of  itacoona* 
U.  UM,  tha  libiaHan  of  Var- 
atillas*  baanoaricanmad  tbetarit} 
and  in  hia  IVatpactw  and  Prefiwa 
nadertakes  to-  gtaa  tha  whole  of 
Baasnet,  Bosmat  all  enttra^  Baa«Kt 
without  ooiiatiaD»  Umi  ShMrit  Mm* 
suet  toui  mlur,Bnmtt  mm  mmmm* 
Yet  with  a  liagnhur  toeoaaiaiency, 
and  an  ioceafittanqy  aeracdy,  bat 
properly  raprabcnded  i:^  tbaoiliqtto 
bafoia  oa>  he  diatinctljr  aaacru  in 
Ibete  pRrfegooMBa  that  be  shall  only 
givesalectiansof  some  pieGe»«.^t^ 
awair  of  sonie>'  and  akogetber  eoat 
otheta.  The  critic  parScalariy  Im- 
menfii  that  in  this  inexplicable  edi- 
tion of  the  ^uhoh  of  Bowaet»  bia 
wry  aaceUatit  Latin  eoiiBaanUiy 
npon  tha  Qitte,  ia  «[>  be  adU  iU 
td^Blfaar  aKcladed.  It  i»  a4tb  tbia 
OBoat  important  thurk  tbacditiaa 
QBght  to  coaomancac  Dasoiia'dis- 
csvered  the  nunoKfipt  too  kte  Jn* 
hia£rst  fevietek  bat  4eaignad  it  ftr 
samo'of  tlKH6  that  weia  tbsneeaad. 
The  maBOBcript  is  little  known*  and 
tha  prasebt  Wfkar  baa  henoa  giten 
^geaeralsarveyof  it,  andonewDli 
adapted  to^tioMriatetbe  cariosbyaf 
all  lovers  ef  saoad  litcfaaaae»  mA 
to  make  tbsm  long  for  its  appear* 
anae. 
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tH^SICAL  AND'  MATltfiMAliCAL. 

Okitihmng  Nbikes  or  Analyses  tf  various  PubUdathm  qf  France,  £%/ 

and  6ermany^   . 


AMONGST  the  most  valuabk 
.  medical  wiprkft  which  2>ave 
reached  us  from  the  continent,  we 
BWj  perhaps  enamer^te  M.  Portal** 
Treatise  "  Sur  la  Nature  et  la 
Traitemeot  des  Maladiea  du  Foie.*' 
**  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Liver/*  Wq 
bate  here  no  new  and  violent  \ij^Q^ 
thesis*  urged  in  regard  to  edologyi 
or  therapeutics,  but  the  plain  ob^ 
icrvationsof  an  intelligent  man  who 
has  long  directed  his  attention  to 
the  class  of  diseases  before  him,  and 
is  honestly  intent  on  giving  the  re>. 
salt  of  ius  experience,  which  koi 
the  most  part  comports  with  the;  ge- 
neral view  of  the  subject  as  offered 
by  the  best  and  most  approved 
writers  of  our,  own  country. 
.  ''  Offiande  aax  Veillards  de 
qiiflques  Mpyens  pour  prolonger 
leor  Vie.**  ''  Hioits  submitted  tp 
old  Forsobs  as  tq  the  means  of  pror 
longing  their  LifSe.  By  M.  Tenon.*' 
The  writer  gives  the  result  of  his 
practice  upoq  bis  own  person.  Hav- 
ing from  his  youth  been  of  a  very 
delicate  nod  precarious  constitution, 
he  has  beeu  compelled  to  a  life  of 
gre^  care  and  attention  j  by  means 
of  which  he  has.  reached  a  htB 
period  of  ej;istence  with  coonder- 
ableoomfint  and  enjoynentj  and 


he  n^w  i^akes  an  o^latioo  oi^bk 
a^petieoce  Son  the  beiie^t  of  otbaM» 
His  advice^  is  ntional  and  practicaUei 
without  aay  great  sacrifices. 

'*-  Memotre  snr  le»  Daogflsi;  mi 
courent  IttAAatomiat,"  &c.  **  mi^ 
moir  oa  the  Daogsra  which  occur 
to  Anatomists  during  DisseolMn% 
and  the^  roaaas  of  prtvanUn§<  aa4 
Kcgooedying  them  ^  by  MkChanboot^ 
These  danger*  are  £sarjAdly' rqvo<» 
sentBd>  but  the3^  occur  raial^*  Tbo 
leipedies  proposed  aie  tho  coBMBMni 
ones  aggiBit  oontiq;ioai  wA  m»m 
nomed  wounds; 

"  £lemeota4*  AnatooHft  Estemsi,? 
&c  **  Blemenis  of  fiueraal  iuMN 
tomy{  iblio^  FlqroBce;  putdiabed 
by  CiirIL''  Tlyese  eiemeais  o(f  t\m 
anatomy  of  thi&  external  paits  of 
the  body  are  comprised  in  twenty 
plates.  They  appear  to  be  cor- 
rectly, drawn,  and  are  elegaatQi 
engraven.  The  letter*press  is  soboVi^ 
dinate  to  the  engravings* . 

M.  Charles  Pictet  has  dnwn  up 
an  interesting-account  of  the  Plague^ 
as  it  lately  prevailed  in  the  Russbik 
pott  of  OdessBy  where  he  was  sta^ 
tioned.  The  judicious  plaiv  of,  pre^ 
vention, .  which  upon  his  itcom* 
mendation  was  carried  into  efiect, 
appears  to  have  had  a  happy  influ-* 
^nce  in  curtaiHng  its  ravages. 

Aa2  '*  Inter- 
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"  Ititernretadoacf  CGnicie/  ke. 
^  CBfttrrf  BxfdiQatioiit  of  lofcct 
Knuuks  coilftctfld  froon  nit  Acste* 
toieA  Diiriett  ibr  the  porpose  of 
wnphm^i  proper  Epitome  itupecthg 
tlieClReofHfiaiaiiDiseiies.  FirtL, 
Bj  J.  P.  nmck.  8fo.  Tabiogen. 
Seven  phtet.**  A  grc;et  pert  of 
these  Memoin  tie  the  worK  of  the 
•athof^t  papili:  he  hai  revised 
them,  and  added  many  of  hit 
ttiott  interestbg  remarks,  as  dcK- 
veied  before  the  Institute  of  Pavia. 
The  otimber  of  Memoin  are  se- 
venty-nine,  many  of  which  are 
drawn  up  with  great  shrewdness  of 
jodgmentj  and  accompanied  with 
ffqpotts  on  dissected  subjects* 

•'▼ojageaoz  Antilles/'te/'Vojr- 
•ge  t6  the  Antilles,  or  Whidward 
Islands,  and  Sooth  America,  begrni 
in  i767,«idinishedfai  1802} oon- 
laiiiing  histMical  Notkses,  &c.  An 
aceonnt  of'  the  Diseases  occnrring 
io  each  Oimate;  Observations  on 
the  toiiKbce  df  Cltmate  on  Men, 
Plants^  and  Antmabj  Geological 
Besearehes  in  theiiriinitive  Sute 
of  the  Globs,  and  the  Changes 
whichiteeQtifinestoQndei|;0  5  and 
Remarks  on  (he  effiecu  of  the  ge- 
fiend  Coneat  of  the  Ocean,  Tides, 
Winds,  Monsoons,  Bee,  By  J.  B. 
Le  Blabd,  Physician  and^  Na*- 
toral  Historian,  Oorrespotident  of 
the  Academy  cf  Sciences,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medictoe,  the 
National  i«stitnte»  8ec.'*  Vol.  I.  Bfo. 
Fsris.  1S13,.  This  longitude  of 
lltle  wfU  aerve  for  an  Index  and 
table  of  contents.  The  aotbor  went 
abroad  In  the  true  9pirit  of  adventui^ 
atan  emrlf  age,  and  having  passed 
thirtj.€ve  years  under  a  vertical 
son;  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
prrsfrve  a  stock  of  health  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  commutjicate  in 
Jms  dddiDing  years  a  full  account  of 


the  vaaMtnkm  ioddeota  lie  cA' 
oottotefedj  and  the  'Obscrvationa  tnaC 
occasionally  oottuted  to  him.  It  is 
obvioos  from  the  tide  itsdf,  thatthb 
volume  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
a  work  00  phyncal  than  on  ibond 
and  pditicsl  science,  to  the  first 
of  which  indeed  the  prolessiooal 
education  and  habits  d  the  writer 
mone  immedial^y  ioclmed  hkoi 
and  hence  it  has  rather  a  cUkn  to 
notice  in  tbe^present  chapter  than  in 
the  ensuing.  "  The  works  of  Bof- 
fon,**  says  M.  Le  Bland,  «'  had  Im- 
pressed  me  with  a  stroi^  desive  to 
study  that  part  of  geology  wUdi 
eshibits  the  natural  history  of  the 
world  b  its  primitive  state,  and  its 
subsequent  changes;  and  I  had 
hopes  of  succeeding  in  discoreriag 
the  origin  of  the  primary  and  ae* 
condary  mountains,  as  well  as  of  the 
vallies  and  pbdns  in  which  theiegu* 
hnity  of  the  strata  diowed  that  they 
were  fimnerly  a  part  of  the  expanse 
of  the  ocean.  For  his  re  if  an  lies 
upon  these  points,  however,  we 
most  wait  for  a  further  proseccition 
of  his  labour ;  for  the  first  vohnie, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  has  yet 
made  its  appearance,  is  uncottMsonly 
barren  in  relation  to  them.  Like 
other  experienced  practitioaeri,  M. 
B.'  advises  Europeans  and  Noith 
Americans,  on  firrt  arriving  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  any  cKosate  in  the 
torrid  SBone,  to  avoid  with  the 
greatest  cars,  an  exposore  to  the 
sun,  espedaUy  when  the  head  is 
nneovered;  pnrei^ytb  being  a  oom- 
'roon  and  often  a  fatal  rent  ftom 
such,  exposure.  The  aocfimatiog  fe- 
ver attacks  in  every  situation  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  vlolcnoe, 
according  to  the  oon^tion  and  fr» 
sidence  of  the  patient  j  often  ac- 
companied with  itchings  ind  pe- 
techiSB,  orfica^bileimiptionSjWBldi 
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ihe  author  tegaids  as  a  good  sjidih 
toBi.  When^  the  Aver  is  severtly 
Ulioos,  he  f dvises  laiattTes  of  a 
|(entle  kind»  such  as  a  strong  de- 
coctioa  of  tamarinds^  or  Ittuooadey 
vltk  a  few  grains  of  tartar  ettetic. 
Early  bleeding  he  advises  strotu;!/^ 
tat  not  repealed  bleediDgs,  which 
exhaust  the  strength  and  prolong 
the  disease.  When  there  is  ddi- 
rittm  the  general  rule  is  to  employ 
blistera^  cunphor^  infusion  of  cinna* 
mOD  in  wine,  with  other  cordials, 
aiii  strong  dcNKs  of  bark  frequeotlv 
floated,  often  in  connection  with 
laodannm,  so  that  the  disease  is 
evidently  regarded  as  of  the  typhus 
jpedes»  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
Awder  father  than  i^^itt  in  this  case, 
Eacessive  debility  generally  suc- 
ceeds as  the  fever  declines,  and  the 
b«t  remedy  for  this  is  a  removal  to  a 
cod  dime— Bermuda^  North  Ame- 
rictt  orEnrbpe. 

M.  Boyaan^  a  pupil  of  M.  Kant« 
like  manv  other  of  his  pupils,  haa 
been  striking  out  a  new  path  in  a 
wolic  pubUsEed  at  Letpaic^  entitled 
"  Anmopological  Fngmepts)  re- 
fening  particularly  to  the  Moral 
Character."  The  original  system, 
from  the  inroads  and  deviations  to 
whk:h  it  ise^ually  exposed  on  every 
side,  seems  eirumbling  to  pieces  With 
a  rapid  fall. 

M.  Brogniart,  to  whom  the  mi- 
neralo^cal  world  is  already  und^ 
great  oUigadoos,  k  at  present  en- 
gaged in  a  more  extensive  work  on 
the  same  solqect,  ''TVait6  Gen6- 
nd  de  Geologie.*'  "  Generri  Trea- 
ti«e  on  Geology  :**  in  this  he  pro- 
poses to  submit  a  new  arrsngement 
of  the  different  rocks,  or  mineral 
aggregations  which  compose  the 
actual  crust  of  the  globe,  as  we  find 
st  on  Examination.  And  in  applying 
thenribc^lea  recogniaed  by  all  na- 
iQsdista  of  thi  ptscnt  dqri  it  ia  bia 


object  that  the  foundations  and  de^ 
tails  of  his  method  should  rest  tm 
characters  taken  from  the  rocka 
themselves,  and  which  they  offer 
intrinsically  s  rejecting  all  thoso 
which  are  deduced  from  their  Ina- 
tnal  positions  on  the  globe,  which 
have,  indeed,  a  reference  to  tbeir 
history,  tat  not  to  their  systematic 
divittoo. 

M.  Sturm,  Professor  of  Eoooomv 
and  Fhiance  at  Jena,  haipnblishe4 
Ulostrated  by  a  plate;,  a  valuable 
work  "  On  the  Wool  ct  Sheep,'* 
in  which  he  points  out  the  peculiar 
knowledge^necessaiy  to  the  breeder 
and  purchaser.  It  is  <£vided  into 
four  chapten.  TUe  fint  treats  of 
hair  in  general,  its  nature  md  tb^ 
causes  which  influexice  its  qoali^* 
The  author  supports  an  acknowle^* 
ed  prindple  thatln  southern  dimatia 
all  animius  fed  00  vegetables  have 
a  soft  and  fine  liairi  anjl  those  fed 
OB  flesh  a  harsher  and  coaner ;  wfaUe 
the  contrary  takes  place  in  northmi 
climates.  In  the  second  diapter  he 
discusses  the  subject  of  wod^  and 
pcants  out  the  difierent  lands,  lie 
third  examines  the  qualitiea  and 
defects  of  the  fleecy  in  rqpuid  an 
economy,  and  mani^Ktuces*  The 
feur^  treats  00  the  subject  of  wash- 
ing abd  prcfiaring  Iho  fleece  1  and 
dwdls  particulaify  on  the  mode  of 
washing  sheep  psactised  bf  M. 
Kuhn  de  Sadbora,  sear  Weimpo 
atid  which  haa  been  fennd  hi|^ly 
beneficid.  Upop  the  whole.  how« 
ever,  it  it  easy  to  peiodve  that 
the  German  eoonoousts  may  de* 
jrive  many  a  good  lessoo  from  tho 
firmere  of  our  own  oouotij, 

"  Geschichte  des  Pferdes,'*  fre. 
«'  Natural,  EcQSKimicd,  TechoicaU 
and  Historicd  History  of  the  Horse. 
By  G.  P.  Sebald/*  Nuremberg, 
a  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a  work  eqodly 
useful  to  the  grower  and  the  pur* 
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chii^sr.  The  £rst  .volfjcpe  is  cod- 
^ejl  to  tbp  naiurgj  and  fhjidcal 
liistory  of  the  horse^  the  mode  of 
taking  proper  care  of  bimj  breed- 
ing 4nd  ^rinj;ing  him  up.  The  se-^ 
cond.^^mliies  ^ts  different  inten- 
^oo»  apd  ernplqynp^nt^^  (he  niar 
S^g«>  jU^d  tlie  v<-.terinar^  art. 

M.  Cbanbon,  whom  we  have 
already  noticed*  and  who  is  well 
JcQOwa  to.  the  Pcench  institute  ?3 
m  atilo  paturjilist,  has  made  various 
experinieots  to  determine  w^heiher 
«oy  au^  what  ad;i^aniage  would  re- 
pvh  fromVloaihlng  sheep^  as^.the 
ancients  were  acccustomed  to  do, 
Whp  prided  thGiuselvcs  consider- 
ably i\pop  jpuch  a  method.  He 
has  not  founfj,  however,  that  the 
wool  ,is  stifficieiuly  improved  in 
excellence  ^nd  v^lue  to  defray  \hk 
expeocc  qfOxe  clo^thi^g. 

*  The  French  and  vfirious  other 
phi)(»ophers  and  jiatur^lists  have 
cccupie4  thengiscjv.es  with  great  in- 
dustry of  late  years  tp  invent  sub- 
stitutes fgr  sugar  and  ooffefe,  j^rom 
^he  difficulty  of  obtaining  the^ 
articles  during  the  war.  professor 
Marsan*  of  Paduj,  has  bepn  parti- 
cujarjy  sanguine  in  rcgaid  to  a  large 
i;i'a&s  ind^enous  to  the  south  of 
AfVica«  ^nd  which  Ardinm)  in  hU 
description  of  it  in  ijfySf  deno- 
.tpina'tes  Jtolcus  cqff^,  disthiguisiiea 
l^y'tts  iiaving  glutne^^  and  globular 
seeds.,  tt  has  been  largdy  .cuht- 
vated'  of  late  in  Italy,  Bavariaj  and 
Huggaryi  but  iliejK-^e,  weaypre- 
hejid,  will  put  an  ed'ectua)  veto  ypon 
{is  farther  growth. 

In  lijce  manner  we  learn  that  a 
variety  pf  roots  and  grains  have 
feceo.  to^ployed  a$  substitutes,  for 
poffe^,  twit  in  every  instance  v^tl}-  , 
out  success  :  "  les  bpissons,**  says  M. 
Cuvier,  "  qu*on  s>st  projcurees 
ifraypjejit  ^u  cafe  >Qiie  la  noirce'ur 


ft  ramartume,:**  "  the  drinks  berr* 
by  obtained  had  nothing  of  the 
coQee  .  but  its  blackness  and  ks 
bitterness.** 

*'  Historia  Muscarura  Frondoso- 
rum/'  "  Description  of  Messrs  in- 
digenous to  the  Grand  Duchy  oi 
TiVurtzburg.  By.  M.  Wait."*  8vo. 
Nuremberg:  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  exact  del?neation  in  the  author's 
style  and  manner :  he  is  evidently 
ai^  attentive  observer,  ^nd  zealoo&ly 
attached  to  the  science  of  botany; 
but  we  do  not  perceive  any  new 
observations  of  much  impor canoe; 
the  added  species  are  not  numerous 
and  there  is  an  unhappy  desire  too 
frequently  manifested  of  changing 
established  name-s. 

"  Traite  Systematique  deCoquillfli 
Terrestre^etFiuviales,**  3cc.  "  JBle- 
meotary  Treatise  on  Land  and  Kiyer 
Shells,  dicoverable  at  Augsburg  and 
Its  Eli V irons.  ByM.  Altan.  Augs- 
burg." The  vicinity  of  this  city 
Is  peculiarly  rich  in  shells  of  various 
Jtiuds :  the  author  has  collected  and 
arranged  a  coosiderQble  quantity^ 
and  of  these  he  has  describKrd  fifiy- 
/eight  distinct  (ipecir-s.  The  wotjt,  is 
illustrated  with  coSoured  plates,  £^ 
great  deJlcacy  arid  '  accuracy ;  the 
piimber  «f  the' nlates  twenty -Si&  ; 
the  artist  M.  Horman. 

''  Noui-caux  EWmf ns  de  Cbimte 
Technique,"  &c.  *•  New  Elenaents 
of  Technical  'Chemistr}',  By  J.  J. 
Brcchti.  "8vo,  with  plates.  Vienna, 
By  technical  is  h^re  meant  op^raikei 
the  wor)w  is  intended  for  artizunjf, 
and  will  be  found  useful  an  most 
branches;  of  arts  aud  manu^ctiires. 
SometVmg  of  this  kind,  composed 
in  a  popular  manner,  apd  aibpiecl 
to,  the  comprehension  of  fl>e  lower 
ranks  of  handicrafts,  would  be  high? 
ly  useful  in  oi«rt)wn  cottotrj-. 
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UOKAL  AND  POLITJCAL, 

Containing  Hfoticis  w^  Analyses  qf  various  TulUcQtions  qf  tirgn^ 
y  Denmark,  fipain,  Oerm^ai^.  \   ' 


IlArEANIOT  «AAAAO^  HE- 
HHrHXr^."  "  Description  de  la 
Gneecc,"  &c.  •  '*  Desctiption  of 
Greece,  by  PaiisaDias  -,  a  new  trans- 
lation  J  '  with  the  Greek  text  col- 
lated ^th  the  Manutcripts  in  the 
King's  Library.  By  M.  Clavier, 
Member  of  the  Institute^  &c.  De-' 
dicated  to  the  King."  8vo.  pref. 
p.  15.  vork  p.  399.  A  correct  text 
of  F^uaanias  is  a  desideratum  of 
great  Importance  fo  the  literary 
world,  for  even  at  the  best  his  style 
fs  bften  uncouth,  unequal,  and  ob- 
jcure;  yet  his  matter  is  precious; 
and  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  in  his 
Yravels  of  Anacharsis  is  perhaps 
under'  more  obligations  to  this 
writer  than  to  any  other.  Pausa- 
fiias/  indeed,  is  his  Fade-lSftcuni, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  >X't)ich 
he  does  not  acknowledge  him  in 
thfs  character.  Next  to  a  dorrtet 
text,  we  wish  to  see  a  good  and 
correct  translation  either  in  our  own 
tongue  or  in  French  *,  and  the  pre- 
sent is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  upon 
this  subject.  M.  Clavier  examine! 
with  much  critical  acumen  the  dif- 
ferent editions,  and  man^  of  the 
translations  of  his  author ;  and  draws 
his  chief  emendations  from  four 
dtftinqt  manuscript  copies  preserved 
in  the  Kiog's  nbraryj  compared 


with  a  Vienna  pnA^MoacowttMii- 
script^  both  of  some  itnlxiitaiitib. 

*'  Histoire  Lit6rairp  de  laf rtihc^** 
Sec.  '*  Literary  History  of  Pnmoe  ^ 
commenced  \iy  the  Bene<Ucthidb 
of  the  Congregation  of  Saitat-Matar, 
and  continbed  by  a  (Committee  of 
the  His^ri^  and  Literary  Class  of 
the  Instittite.**  Vofli.  Jt.— XIH.  4*0. 
^ris.  1614.  Awark^f  thisbulk^ 
and  at  present  only  brought  down  tb 
the  twelfth  century,  we  can  metcly 
announce.  )t  was  begun  %y  m^ 
religious  order  abovte  alluded  tb^  lo* 
wards  the  commencementof  the  1^ 
centuryr  ftivet  Conceived  the  pkn  : 
hisprincipal  coadjutors  were  D.r<mi^ 
cet,  and  D.  Columb,  who  reiid^ 
with  him  at  Mons  in  the  Abbev  ef 
St.  Vincent.  They  made  )miiiek|||ft 
researched,  Cbltected  vast  teSEiMs  (itP 
materials  -,  and  published  the  fiftt 
Volume  in  1738,  Itivet  advatttej 
to  the  ninth,  containing  t)ie  rang^ 
of  the  twelfth  century^  and  died  ai 
it  was  ready  for  the  press.  The 
coadjutors  of  Rivet  brought  fblth. 
With  the  assistance  of  other  U^rttlr 
characters.  Vols.  X.  XI.  XIL  which 
last  appeared  in  1763.  Since  tbe^ 
It  has  been  dropped  tOl  the  Ktencn 
government  Ordered  it^  contfntia*- 
tion,  and  appointed  a  committee  ai 
above. 
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**  V<^fBge  Pictnfeaqoe  et  His* 
torique   de   rEpagne^'*  &c.    Fio* 
taretqoe  and    Historical  Trayeli 
throagh  Spuo}  by  Akzaoder  De 
Laborde,  aod  a  Society  of  SolKiIafa 
and  Artists."  Vol.1.  Paris  j  from 
the  ofiioe  of  Didot  the  elder,  and 
with  the  Bpdoni  tirj^  ;  first  eleven 
Fasdcies,   alias  tolio.     This  is  a 
magnifif^efit  wor)[,  founded  upon  a 
veiy  exteosire  basis,  and  when  com- 
plated  will  certainly  present  to  the 
wodd  a  npore  perfect  history  of 
^paia  than  it  is  at  present  in  posses* 
atob  of.  It  is  enriched  with  a  variety 
of  very  beaaiiful  plates,  plans,  and. 
mapi^  of  which  the  numbers  before 
us  contain  eicbty-e$ght.    The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  his 
description  of  L^ida,  known  to  all 
our  readers  from  the  events  of  the 
lat^  warw    "  iUrida  is  the  Ilerda  of 
iheBom^u  geographers.  This  town 
is  one  of  the  poosi  andent  in  Spain, 
without  our  being  tihle  to  dedde  to 
what  people  it  owes  its  origin    Ito 
high  antiouity  is  proved  hy  the  very 
nameof  herda ;  for  the  syllable  u, 
in  the  commencement  c^  names, 
beloogad  to  the  ancient  and  pri- 
JUi^ve  hnpiage  of  Spain,  and  cha- 
'4:actcriaas  toe  earliest  pbces  of  that 
ihat  oonntry.    tJnderAtve  dominion 
of  the  Romans  this  town  became 
one  of  their  colonies,  and  received 
Ifaeiitle  of  muniofUm  (free^ity.) 
.  It  was  laid  waste  by  the  Germans 
lluring  th«  Imperial  government  of 
Xy^klUenus.    Under  tbe  Goths  it  be* 
came  the  seat,  of  a  celebrated  Coun- 
cil in  5a8.    It  received  the  yoke  of 
,tbe  Moors  in  the  beginninjgof  the 
^gbth  century  (probably  i^  716)5 
but  in  799  was  ret&kdb,  and  at  the 
jsame  time  ruined  by  Louis-le-Pe- 
bonnair.    It  foil   again,  under  the 
Mussulman  government  in  8a6,  by 
thf  irpToU  of  one  of  its  commanders. 


Finally,  in  ii49it  waa'agirin  t^Dea 
firom  the  Moon  by  Raymood  Bireii- 
ger,  who  united  itto  theciownflf 
Arragon.  Csesar  pot  into  encmiaB. 
under  its  walls,  bis  fine  manceovie 
against  tbe  lieutenants  of  Poo^^, 
Petreias,andAfranins.  Tbemitfaar 
calculatea  this  calnpaign  xsf  Oenr, 
and  in  our  opinion  with  mocb  svft* 
aon,  as  among  the  moat  briUiapt 
events  of  his  life>  and  dawKea  a 
distinct  chapter  to  its  developnaent ; 
in  which  he  foithfuUy  oa|nea  fiDom 
the.  "  Commentaties'Vthe  acboont 
which  i^  there  given  of  it,  andis- 
termixes  various  chorogrsphical  re- 
marksi  and  a  plan  drawn  opon  the 
spot,  wlucb  considerably  beig^ttcaa 
the  interest. 

'*  Bepheidies  Histnriqoea  snr  Ja 
Ville  de  Saumur  "  ^x.  ««  Hisiodc 
Inquiries  concerning  thu  town  of 
Saumur,  its  Mouumeuta  and  those 
of  the  adjoinii^  Country.  By  J*  F. 
Bodin.  With  engraviaga  draig;ncd 
tar  the  author."  Sanntiur.  Sao* 
Vol.  I.  There  are  fow  diies  or 
towns  in  Fiance,  of  any.  oposidQr- 
abie  extent  or  ^lebrity,  that  hate 
not  been  honoured  with  a  topogrs- 
phical  history  and  descrii|ftiQP.  Sau- 
mur has  bitberto  been  witfaoolsadi 
a  distinction,  and  the  paoaeiit  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  siqpply  wkat  he 
conceives  to  be  a  cbam  in  Uwfe- 
neral  htstoiy  of  his  oountiy.  He 
divides  his  work  into  two  pacts. 
Tbe  fint  treats  of  tbe  biHuiy  of 
Saumur  before  the  dctatthre  «d- 
nexation  of  Anjou  to  tbe  crown ; 
and'  the  aeoond  compiehsnda  the 
events  which  have  chieiy  aignilistd 
it  from  that  period  to  oummtq  day. 
In  tbe  regions  of  its  pateology  H. 
Bodln  seems  altogether  |o  lose  him- 
self;  ^nd  is  but  indifirently  ac- 
quainted with  Cdtic  history,  pr 
Celtic  monuments.    He  fiids  his 
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pstiit  bowever,  m  the  ieoood  pait 
of  Um  works  and  he b  here  worth 
cansultiog  by  those  who  wish  fo 
inlbrautioo  on  the  nbject 

««l)er  AssatsiDatUm^te.*'  ''On  the 
AfiisiuiationoftheDuked*BnghieD, 
and  on  the  attempted  Jastificatioo 
ofM.deCaulioooart;*  8to.  Print* 
adat  Orleanai  sold  at  Firii»8TG(.  M 
CauUncoort  it  well  known  to  have 
written  a  poblic  vindication  of  him- 
self againit  the  general  charge  upon 
the  Bot^ect  in  question.  The  pre* 
sent  work  examhies  into  the  grounds 
•r  that  vindicatioo,  points  oar  their 
^bleness  and  sophistry^  and  re- 
nrges  the  charge  against  him  in  the 
most  direct  terms.  It  then  com- 
.  phins  that  M.  Mah£c  and  varioos 
characten  well  known  to  have  ex-  • 
pressed  the  most  rancorous  hosti- 
lity against  the  Bomtwns  should  be 
allowed  a  ^esidenoe  at  Bujt. 

Anaong  the  tUenvy  notices  from 
.Denmark  wa   leam  that  the  Iste 
Prdessor  Magnus^a  has  bemeatbed 
to  the  oniversitT  of  Copenhagen  a 
considerable  ccllection  of  ancient 
manuscripts  respecdng  the  history 
of  the  North.    A  commltt^  has 
been  appointed  to  examine  these 
manuscripts ;  and  upon  their  report 
tlie  nnivitsity  has  tome  to  a  reso- 
.  iutiaa  to  print  them  under  the  title 
of  '« A  Complete  Collection  of  the 
Ancieni  Laws  of  the  North  s  with 
Variations^  Glosses,   and  Critical 
and  Eaplanatory  Notes,  arranged 
byitsAfembers/'  The  original  text 
is  to  be  acooidpsnied  botn  with  a 
-latiii  M  a  modem  Danish  tnmda- 
tion.    The  university  proposes  also 
to  puUish  separatelyy  a  iMiriety  of 
other  manQKripts  belooglng  to  the 
fame  collection,  relative  to  the  his- 
tory of  |he  Nwrthm  Mfikthgji  \ 
which  tannot  ftil  of  being  a  titork 
of  high  interest  to  our  own  country 


as  well  as  to  all  the  Scandbavian 
boundary. 

^  Histoire  des  Croisadet/'   &c. 
«'  Histcsy  of  the  Crusades.  P^rt  I. 
containing  the  History  of  the  first 
Crusade.    By  M.  Mlcband.    With 
a  Map  of  Asia  -Minor*  and  Plans 
of  Antioch^  Jerusalem,"  &c.  8vq.   . 
Fvis.    This  is  an  adminible.  and 
highly  taluaUe  performance,  and 
when  completed  will  fill  up,  with 
great  credit  tq  the  author,  a  hiatus 
which  at  present  exists  in  the  de- 
partment of  general  history.    We 
are  equally  pleased  with  M.  &Ii« 
chaud*s  inde&tigable  spirit  of  re- 
search for   proper   materials,    hia 
judgment  in  selecting  them,  h^  im- 
partiality in  narrating  events,  and 
the  liveliness  of  his  style.    The  j[»e- 
sent  volume  is  divided  into  four 
parts.    It  commences  with  a  sum* 
mary  view  of  the  several  revolu- 
tions  of  the    Hdy   Land    from 
the  time  of  Constantine ;  and  an 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Qie  religious  custom  of  pilgrimages 
to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  at  Jeru- 
salem,   mtierspersed  with    various 
amusing  anecdotes  respecting  the 
mp9t  illustrious  personages  who  de- 
voted themsdves  to  thews  pious  un- 
tkrtakiogs.     It    terminates    with 
the  capture  of  Jerunalem^  which 
fbraoed  thaclose  of  the  first  and  most 
l^kNrious  of  the  crusades :  **  at  whidi 
time  the  pious  Gvodfrey,  who  had  ab- 
stained from  the  cama^cM^hich  suc- 
ceeded the  victory,  quitted  bis  com- 
panions,  and  followed  by  three  ser- 
vants, repaired  without  arma  and 
barclboted,  to  the  Chuich  of  the 
Holy  Sepukhie." 

«« Raport  de  %\»gt  de  Tarragone^** 
ftc.  "  Report  of  the  Siege  of  Tar- 
ragona, fi(om  the.  Assault  andCiqp* 
tmeof  this  place  by  the  Frendi  in 
thomonthof  Juhe>  i8ii.    ByGe- 
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neral  O.  F.  Seqet  *  de  Contreras, ' 
Field  Marfshal  to  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty FerdioaDd  VII.  Governor  of 
the  Fortress  at  the  time  of  the  SL^e^, 
With  details  of  his  Escape  from  the 
Fort  in  which  he  was  imprisoned^, 
and  several  Observations  on  the 
oatare,  the  stratagems,  and  the 
resonrces  of  the  Frcndh  Govern- 
mrat."  8vo.  1813.  At  the  moment 
in  which  we  are  now  writing,  we 
mean  with  the  public  expectation  of 
a  Contt-martial  speedily  about  to 
take  place  on  an  English  General 
who  thought  it  adviseable  to  re- 
treat from  bribre  Tarragona,  when 
defended  by  the  French,  the  present 
pabJication  possesses  a.  vcrj  consi- 
derable degree  of  interest,  as  it  en- 
ables OS  to  calculate  with  s<ime  de- 
gree of  precision  the  difficulticrs  or 
iacility  of  obuining  possession  of  the 
torwn  and  castle  from  the  nature  of 
its  fortifications.  These Ge neral  Con- 
trems  repre^^ts  as  contemptible^ 
and  little  ab*e  to  resist  a  regular 
siege.  It  was  originally  surrounded 
by  a  high  and  strong  wall  built  bv 
the  Romans,  which  continued  till 
the  war  of  the  succession,  when  it , 
was  destroyed,  and  the  present 
rampart,  which  is  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  thick,  and  is  provided  with 
fonr  bastions,  was  erected  in  its 
piace.  Towards  the  close  of  April, 
1811,  Suchet  appeared  bef6re  tlie 
town  with  an  array  consisting  of 
forty  th6osand  foot,  and  from  six 
|o  eight  thousand  horse,  having  a 
battering  train  of  a  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery.  By  May  4th  the  place 
was  completely  invested,  and  the 
water  cut  off  from  the  town,  whicli 
Is  supplied  by  an  aqueduct.  On  May 
29di  the  French  made  a  desperate 
attack  on  Fort  Olivo,  which  they 
carried  after  a  long  and  bloody  900- 
flict^  in  which  yft  am  |ieie  told 


t^at  the  enemy  had  opwiifds  of 
2,000  kiUfd,  instead  of  250,  as 
stated  by  Snchet  in  fhe  pnblic 
dispatches.  June  7th  Port  Fran- 
colls  was  captured;  and  a  piac- 
ttcable  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls  pf  the  town  itself  on  the  2%th 
of  the  same  month,  immediately 
a{l6r  which  it  was  taken  by  assault, 
having  stood  a  siege  of  nearly  two 
mouths.  The  re«t  of  the  work  is 
filled  up  with  statements  of  (be 
grossest  deceit  and  treachery,  and 
the  most  wilful  and  barefaced  false- 
hoods on  the  part  of  the  Freocb 
Commander,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  French  Government. 

"  Trait6  d*£conomie  Politique," 
&c.  ''Treatise  on  Political  Za>- 
romy  ^  or  an  easy  Explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  Wcalcb  11 
created,  distributed,  and  coosamed. 
Second  Edition,  entirely  re-cast, 
and  a^gmented  with  a  Summary  of 
the  fundamental  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy. '  By  John-Baptist 
Say.**  a  large  vols.  ^vo.  Paris.  M. 
Say  is  a  warm  admirer  of  Adam 
Smith ;  and  has .  more  clearly 
explained  his  sentiments  to  bis  coon- 
tr}^men  upon  the  subject  in  questioti 
than  they  have  ever  been  explained 
before.  la  various  fioints  be  shoots 
beyond,  him,  but  he  still  confines 
himself  to  the  same  piinciples,  and 
mokes  use  of  the  same  bow.  The 
body  of  the  work  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  following  the  order  of 
the  title  as  to  the  roe>de  by  which 
wealth  is  created,  is  distributed, 
and  is  consumed.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  preliminary  discourse,  in 
which  the  author  characterizes  tbo 
nature  of  the  science  he  proposes  to 
discuss  ;  gives  a  history  of  its  pro- 
gress ftom  the  earlier  limes  to  oar 
own  aera }  and  closes  with  remarks 
op  its  influence,    an4  the  cesoltf 
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wlucb  we  «ught  tocgcpec^iiomits 
proper  lias  and  appUcation.  He.ia 
particular!/  careful  to  commonVcate 
de^Qite  ideas  io  the  tocbaical  teroM 
of  the«ciepce  before  him^  andx;ri- 
tically  and  correctly  ex^^lalos  the 
real  mcanix^  of  vxdue,  product, 
money,  evdsumptioOn  &c«  which  are 
too  oiusti  .used  to  a  ioose  nod  inde- 
terminate sensiB,  and  the  .genuine 
and  correct  js'^gnification  of  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  due  com- 
prehension of  the  subject.   • 

*'  L'Angleterre  au  Commenced 
ment  du  i9me  Siede/*  &c.  '<  Eng- 
land at  the  Beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  M.  de  Levis.** 
Vol,  L  8vo.  /The  writer  has  been 
a  great  travener.  By  birth  an  Ame« 
ricaiiy,  for  he  was  born  iti  Canada, 
and  is  the  son  of  Marshal  Levis, 
who  commanded  there  before  the 
peace  of  1763,  he  has  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  has  visited  and 
resided  amongst  the  best  circles  in 
England  fiv6  separate  times.  He 
is  well  calculated  therefore,  it  may 
be  supposed,  to  give  a  just  estimate 
qf  the  country  he  has  undertaken 
to  describe.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  seems  chiefly  attached. to 
our  political  constitution ;  oar  cli- 
mate and  Ia;idscapes,  our  cities  and 
public  buildings,  are  spoken  of  with 
disapprobation  or  contempt :  of  the 
last  the  only  edifices  exempt  from 
censure  afe  our  hospitals. 

*'  Campagnede  Paris  en  1814," 
&c.  *'  The  Campaign  of  Paris  in 
1 8 1 4,  preceded  by  that  of  1 8 1 3  j  or 
an  historical  and  impartial  Account 
of  the  events  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  Invasion  of  France  by 
the  Allies,  the  Capitulation  of  Paris, 
and  the  Abdication  of  Bonaparte; 
containing  Observations  on  his 
Character,  and  on  the  Causes  of  his 
Rise:    compiled    from  atjithenfic 


DocuojentSt  9nd  (he  .Beports  of 
Eye-  wi  t  ncsses.  With  a  Map  pf  the 
scene  of  Operation^.  By  V,  F.  F.  J. 
Giraud.  Third  edition  :'  cont'ain- 
ing  the  Treaty  of  the  1 1  tb  of  ApriV 
between  the  Allies  and  Bonapart^ 
respecting  theisland  of  Elba.*'  8vo. 
PariS)^  1814.  This  volutne  givc^ 
a  dear  and  apparently  iropartid 
history  of  those  wonderful  events  of 
which  we  haire  a  general,  and  no- 
thing more  than  a  general  idea.  It 
furnishes  us  with  new  vi^ws  of  the 
falsehoods  to  which  Bonaparte  for 
ever  bad  recourse  when  necessary  ; 
of  his  arrogance  to  the  last,  and  of 
bis  uldmate  imprudences,  by  which 
he  was  ruined  and  lest  i>is  throne* 
During  the  preparations  for  the 
the  campaign  of  1813,  "  men  of 
property,'*  observes  M.  Giraud, 
•'  were  surprised  to  read  in  the  pa- 
pers the  oiFer  to  government  of 
horses  with  which  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  part;  while  conscripts, 
driven  along  frequently  in. chains 
and  in  carts,  were  startled  to  see  in 
print,  that  they  had  quitted  their 
families  with  enthusiasm  to  fly  to 
the  defence  ^of  their  coimtry." 
Prince  Marshal  Blucher  takes  the 
lead  by  far  of  the  militar}' cbm- 
manders  among  the  Allies  in  re* 
spcct  to  importance  and  severity  of  ' 
service;  while  the  transactions  of 
the  English  army,  and  the  events 
that  occurred  at  Bourdeaux  are 
duly  appreciated  as  to  their  im- 
portance in  compassing  the  down- 
fall of  the  tyrant,  with  a  correct 
and  spirited  sketch  of  whose  cha- 
racter the  work  closes. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
wonderful  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  France  would  produce  a 
host  of  publications  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  late  despotism,  and 
evincing  the  utmost  detestation  of 
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the  Qtarper.  The  works  of  this 
kind  that  have  appeared  tinder  the 
form  of  sketches,  essays*  histories, 
and  other  titles  are  very  nnmeroos. 
The  fbik>wiog  seem  to  he  among 
the  best  of  them: 

•*  Foite  de  Bonaparte/  to.  '•  Bo- 
naparte's Flight  from  Egypt;  a 
6oUectioo  of  aathentic  Dociiments 
respecting  hbdesertionof  the  Army, 
^d  the  condition  in  which  he 
kfc  it  without  Money,  Provision, 
Armsj  or  Ammunition***  8vo.  Paris^ 
i8r4. 

^*  Campagne  de  Moscow,*'  &c, 
**  Campaign  of  Moscow  in  1812  : 
compiled  fi'om  Official  Docnments. 
^y  R.  J.  Durdent."  Svo.  iSi4« 


"  Hisloire  do  i8nie  Bromairt,'* 
to.  "  History  of  the  E^hteentli 
Bromaire  and  of  Booapane.  By 
M.  Galkis.**  8vo.  In  this  wesie 
amused  with  specimens  of  the  (bt- 
some  con^liments  paid  to  Boos- 
parte  on  his  accession  id  sapram 
power.  The  departoieiif  de  Goi^ 
among  other  stulF  ertqmies^  *'  Wsf 
axe  yon  not  immortal  in  a  phydcd 
as  you  already  are  in  a  monl 
sense  r 

*' Bonapartepdat  ppr  Im-fficme,* 
to. ''  BoniqMirte  delineated  by  Em- 
sdf  in  his  Military  and  Foliticd 
Career.  Bj  M.  C.  Avocat  i  la 
CoorBoyale."  8vo. 
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CHAPTER  rv, 

-      LITERATURE  AND  POLITE  ARTS. 

Coniaimi^  NoHces  or  Malyses  of  various  PubUcaAoM  of  JPrmcB, 
Gerrhonjft  JthUtrnd,  Ftanders,  S^aut^  liafy,  Poland,  and  JUusia. 


THE  return  of  an  lionoanhle^ 
and  M  we  trutt,  permancot 
peace,  .bat  garen  an  an  opportunity 
of  renei^ing  our  acquaintanoewith 
variooa  literary  todetiei  on  the 
contioeDt,  wUcfa  reflect  credit  on 
tile  ooantries  to  which  they  hdong/ 
and  confer  benefits  on  mankind  at 
larffci. 

We  ahall  commence  with  a  brief 
glance  at  the  French  Institute,  un« 
der  which  n^me,  with  the  tuppret- 
sion  of  the  epithet  tmperial,  we  tup- 
poae  .this  celebrated  assodation  is 
still  tp  be  known  to  the  world.  On 
^  taking  a  cumnr  survey  of  iti  his- 
tory and  proceedings  we  cannot  but 
be  surprised  at,  and  most  truly  la- 
rneot*  the  heavy  loss  it  has  sus- 
tained  in  the  course  of  the  last 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months  br  the 
death  of  several  of  its  roost  valuable 
mambers,  more  eqiedally  of  M. 
Mtlus,  M.  Count  Lagrange,  M. 
Fsfeer  Charles  Levesque,  the  Abb6 
Benina,  and  Coiipt  Romford;  all 
of  whom  have  been  duly  noticed 
and  euk)^zed  in  their  respective 
classes  of  the  InMtote.  Mains  had 
]nit  iflsmorti^aed  himself  by  his 
^UsoQ^ery  of  the  angular  and  in- 
teresting laws  of  the  pobrizatlon  of 
i^t ;  thiR^  we  oi^^hi  not  to  pass 
by  th^  claim  of  Dr.  Brewster  to 


tbare  the  honour  of  tiiis  discovery 
with  him  i  accident  fdone,  perhaps, 
having  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  loui  in  layiiqr  it  before  th» 
public  He  was  also  as  polite  n 
scholar,  as  be  was  a  skilful  mtt* 
tbematicisn ;  and  in  his  earlier  life 
was  distinguished  for  his  critical 
knowledge  Of  the  Gfoek  poets,  and 
his  owii  poetical  compositions,  of 
which  his  tragedy,  entitled  "  The 
Death  of  Cato,*'  was  the  most 
esteemed.  Lagrange,  the  wh^  of 
whose  long  life  has  been  devoted  to 
the  career  of  scieooe,  had  just 
inisbed  a  work  of  the  highest  im.> 
portanoe  m  practical  physics  under 
the  naine  of  Mtcaniqut  jinafyti^me, 
and  which  promises,  in  its  particular 
line,  to  be  of  almost  as  much  coo^ 
sequence  as  the  Mecmugm  Celesie 
of  M.  la  Pkce.  .  Of  th»  vahudde 
work  the  first  vohime  was  pub* 
lished  in  1813,  and  the  second  was 
just  put  to  the  press  when  he  was 
arrested  from  all  future  labours  by 
thehandofdaath. 

In  running  over  the  vohimet  of 
the  Institute  which  have  now  reach* 
ed  us  from  the  year  1810,  ^the 
chief  and  most  important  contri* 
butors  seem  to  have  been  in  m»* 
thematicsandaitranomy.  La  Plaoe, 
Lagrange,  Deiambie,  Borckhaidt, 
Lacid:s« 
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Ltcroit,  Legendre^  aod  Mbnge ;  in 
chemisty  and  physics^  Gay,  Lu5« 
iBC,  Gayton  de  MoiTean»  Fonrcroy, 
Vauquelin,  and  Chieiptal  j  in  natu- 
ral btntory  and  physiology^  Mirbel»  < 
La  Billardiere^  Bosc,  and  abovt  all, 
Curacr.  In  oar  Retroepect  for  next 
▼ear  we  shall  endaavMr,  alte«  bav. 
ing  thus  introdooed'tbese  justly  cele- 
brated literati  before  our  readers,  to 
gif9  «  briaf  eMimate  of  th«ir  re^ 
apecdve  prodtetiooii  liar  wblcb  4& 
present  we  have  no  space. 

We  fejoice  also  tbat  we  Jiave 
i^gaio  fbund  an  opportSMiy  of  <^pa^ 
iag  <m  ooanection  with  cbe  db* 
tincoishcd  and  rakMbler  **  Sooetfi 
tf  Scmoet  at  Hanricssn,**  tWaixty^ 
tm  teainnarf  nwotiog  of  wblcb: 
toohphoeon  Afaiy  2},*  1^14.  hL 
SL  Jk  Canter  Caraeiiing;  tb#  Pr«w 
Meat»  kdding  tbe  cbair.  Tb« 
aipact  far  tbe  precftdtug  y«ar 
k-of  gnat  kogtb*  and  proves  tbe 
aackty  to  have  been  far  more  activer 
tlMO.  we  bad  any  right  to  expect; 
euusMtefhig  tbe  dsjected  state  of 
iIb  CDQSltyfiMi  Ibe  politiiGal  gloona 
lk«l  Inng.over  it.  Tbe  prixet 
9«Mti0W  in*ied>  whether  of  -m 
ph^Mial^,  nmbjeiDatical,  orliteiaryi 
cbamcter,  do  not  appear  to  have 
haett  above  hM  anav^eved ;  but 
ummfi^'  tba.answcn  wbicb  bmvts 
beetttSettroMd  discover  an  tt'dent 
levo-  lot  aoleacfe,  and  ao  inde* 
Ail^lbte:  apint  10  its  parstveranaetr' 
Ibasewit  veiklted  lo  am  refscAa^; 
tbe  moreknfortiot 
I  iortfaeyear  1814^  ai^tbe 
'  To  detamsiae  bficM^ 
paransn]^  whttfaer  FolMb  ita  p«o« 
datt.of  v^getatkin,  or  ao>abiorptMi 
by  the  rdeto  of  planu  ?  What  cw^ 
•witintanocadelMrmttte  tbeq«aatity 
etf  Fbtash  obCaioed  fmniflafita^  aiMi 
wbaa  are  Iha  meaoi  of  obtainiag  it; 
it  with  the   graatasl  pratic  tq  « 


country  T  2.  "  What  are  tbe 
C8U9M  of  tbe  conts^ioos  diseases, 
whicJi  rage  most  £«|aendy  in  be- 
sieged places  ?  and  what  the  bat 
iiieai»  which  oor  physical  aDd  che- 
mical knowledge  indicates  tnmd 
preventing  or  curing  tbdiii>^  3. 
*'  A  prccK^  explaoaticm  and  weJl- 
fouoded  critique  of  tbe  principal 
theories  on  the  different  races  of 
iMni  aw  oif  their  mott  preMsle 
mg^"  4t'' WtaBtdowefcaovof 
tbe  generation  and  economy  of 
Fishes  fbund  in  rivers  and  stagnant 
waMif  and  espacisHiy  tboK  tosf 
sarve  lor  food^  and  wbal  are  tie 
best  iBMii  of  fimxiriog  Ihair  m^ 
tiplita^oa  ?'* 

We*  can  notice,  and  notfaiag 
a»rfl^  that  *•  The  finoKlaSodety 
£artb»Boooorageiaent  of  tbaFine 
Arts,"  faaaxesnnied  ite  laboon,  and 
proposed  a  prize  question  ibrtfae 
renrbiaBichas  of  pafaringy  astf  ptnw, 
arebitectorB^  add  dcsigniQg* 
•  Tbe-acadttnyef  pijoD,  wiosels* 
booia'werB  iotertaptpd  by  miittiy 
aveati^f  baa aisorsaoaaad tfaem, aadi 
ftopoMtss  a  pma  aab^adtetba 
the  year  «<  An  Eiagy  oa  *  ' 
XVI." 

"  Tbe  Sndety  of 
Scfanaea^  and  Arts  te  the  De^* 
oient  of  tbe' North,  boldiag  19 
Siciini^  at  Doa^,**  baa  ia  like  laas* 
ner  rt«*«onBHieBcedp  ita  ofopcr  sb* 
J0CU,  and  isBEPved'  ifa.Ioyalqr  by 
smzaa  wr  Ab  ifieiarfi'af  ^  B»fd 
AfliA/yaod.«s  fVaael  wiach  dosed 
itssomBDer  sessiofs^  andweisAoai 
tbe  pea  of  LetcmMiur; 

Among  tbe  best'ertftdes-aeadl  bo* 
faa  the:  Boyakfiocaaty  of  Sdeoesi  al 
ttltiiq(en»  welbbve  to  noike  M. 
Bootarwefc'^  Idtooir  «^  Ikym- 
Mm  tkimiuth  ^A  ratioaiiD^"  te 
^QaDnooBtwiaatice.  m^ttspai 
iKtiwfhilaioall*  aBdMonkal  tbe. 

Greek 
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fSctefc  Tr^lfiHt&y  Th«-  qucHkM 
to  iirbidft  be  ba»  con6iMid  )ii»«ii* 
qttjpnes^  and  ^hUk  he  baaeaumtood 
>pvitb  grtfit  acvtroflsa  aod  cvoditiatti 
arei  ''  Wbal  is  tbe  proper  oattive.of 
tbat  Divine  Ju^tico  wbicb  in  tlie 
bc8tTrB{(rdies  we  poaiess  of  iESsebjr* 
kit  and.  Sophoclea  ia  to  dosely  oon* 
iMiCsled  wiib  tbe  dramade  interest  ^ 
What  ia«  the  .orisio  of  tbe  tdaai 
\iFJMcb€ona(i4iiliatbisj«stico?  Hmm 
fac  ift  fablo  involved  in  it  ? .  What  if 
fl)eir  general  .ff«latioQ  totbe.Datora 
ofiTtigtiy  I  and  wbeoee  eomet  it 
tMt  biripidfai  hi  bia  dramas  baa 
lOfide  aouM  of  such  idea^  V* 
.  Pipfitaaor  Siebd,  onDreides,  baa 
j^ist  publiabed  the  Mv«lfth  voliiDie 
of  bif  coUeptian  of  the  ''  Ancient 
HisMaa^^  of  AMksL"  introdiuod 
*bjF  emim^Tj  nndflesy  and  aoeotD** 
pwiied  wi«b  kialofioai  and  critical 
obnermaftionflL 

,M.  SabncfdeT^  o£  Lelpaic^  bas 
given  a  new  afid  valuable  edition  of 
QppigN>«  His  earUei  adfitiian  pub* 
liabed  at.  Strpabnrg  m  1776^  wat 
ooaapiWd  while  bo  w«a  raaidibg  m 
Mmb  taoae  bouta  with  tbe  cekbraeed 
philologist  aodcounadkr  of  war 
M.  Bruj9Qk.  Xbo  present  odttioD 
ia  eoridhed-  bf  eoUafiq^'  with  a 
va{nable«iiannflfeript  oapf  afe  Vanieei 
already  pAMiaUjr  cootoktd  by  M 
Belin  dfi  Aalk^  and  anotfaer/mamw 
scnpt  CQ^  oaasnked  at  Mdbdmw 
In  cfpoailSpn  lo  tbo  geooaai  opi^ 
VMoOft  andflipectallf  to.tbatof  M. 
Bf tim  bQ  ba^.ntkkrtaken  l»  panara 
Ifa^itbeaoftborof  tbftpoaoifon  Tk» 
Cku$'i%  A  diAtem  penoQ  fimn  the 
author  of  the  paeMiOa  /jaiiagvnic^ 
thai  tbe  fini  ia.  of  Ulster  dirto  cbaia 
tim  sfcuod.  In.  tbk  lici:adi|rtatb» 
ppy»ioa  of  Mi  Hdriea :  ibbiaM^wlr 

cms.  BiU,  G^.\tA.Vii    He  ado* 
teoda  ibM  tb*.iMrthoc'oC  the  pnain/ 


on  Fnhiaf  wad  born  at  CbrTOMi  in 
Ctltcia,  nndea  tho  joint  fetf;a  of 
Maroat  AntDipnot  and  of  bis  aon 
.Commodos;  while  tbe  writer  cif 
the  poem  on  tba  Chase  waa  born^it 
Apamea,  in  Syria,  and  Aoovisbed 
during  the  teign  of  Ganacfllla>  the 
«on  jof  Sovems. 

^  Etisayo  Htstoric»*Crit)eo  setee 
hi  AntiqaaLegUaoiao  j  PHncipalea 
Coerpaa  Legjea  de  loa  reynosdo 
Leon  y  CastUlar  te.  "Htotorical 
and  Critical  Treatise  -on  tho  «»> 
dent  CooatHutioo  and  chief  Leg4 
Bodies  of  the  Kdfigdmxia  of  LeoA 
and  Castillo  f  especially  on  tho-Cpia 
of  Alpbonso  tbe  Wise..  Bf\  1km 
Francisco  Maftbec  Marina."  Ma» 
drid.  4to,  p.  450.  This  vakiaUe 
repoblicatfonof  Marina  toote  plaot 
belbre  tbe  retotn  of  F^rrdlnand  VII. 
or  it  is  ea^  to  see  that  it  wonld  not 
have  taketi  pHwe  at  all.  Tho  ob* 
ject  of  ibtt  T^mtise  is  to  fiveaA 
historical  aceount  of  the  oonstko^ 
ttoo  of  CascHle  bsiora  the  middle  of 
the  thirteootb  centnrjp^  to  yalata 
the  eftvta  of  AloMo  the  Whiev  Md 
of  his  iislbtr  St  FsRliaand  for  ^le 
eorreatlon  of  ita  mnnicipai  laws| 
and  to  aiahe  ant  aoalysia  of  tht 
JPmrtidas,  as  the  Code  of  Aiphoihse 
wfls-deooarttnnladj;  showing  in  what 
h  deviated  fhmi  the  ancient  law 
and  nsagei  of  Spain,  mA  in.  ni^bat 
manner  it'  vni^  caampted  by  aa 
ahaimt  iiniia^oii  of  thecanoitand 
of  th»  ofvil  hiw.  No  cmmryin 
Sorope^  bfliBtoripaal  eonatitatioa^ 
possesaed^'  gvcatorportlan  of  free^ 
dlifl»4laMi  Spain:  the  khig  had  no 
poMmrovertba  myoidpal  laws,  or 
thoe»«i(hkii  appertalMd  to  the  dif« 
IbroHt  proviooes  or  prinatpalitiea. 
No  dmiosv  except:  thoAe  specified 
im  thtinohartM^  oawld*  be  exacted 
Iroaa  conHobnitM  bf  the^:  crown; 
Qttletoithiy  wwt'  .granfoi^  in  Coitea 

or 
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4m  iiiodati  bodtct,  hf  thsproarm* 
*4fiM$,  or  depotiM  dMe  a«eaibUc|. 
.Tke  kw  cflaUiiliiog  tbii  unportant 


priflkfpwi  piMed  in  lilc  Gortoi 
€f  Medina  dd  Cteipo  In  i3sS»  not 
nuunr  jroin  aAor  the  ockbmted 
SngUih  ttacdte  Ac  TdUli^  mm 
OoftfaMbi  and  it  if  n  cnrioni 
Act  that  tMi  k«r,  though  vio- 
lated to  pnKtioe^  was  ttiii  retrfoed 
in  the  Spaobh  BrnfUaoMi  till  the 
acipi  of  Charkv  I Y.  when  it  waa 
oaponged  in  the  iniolenoe  of  dea- 
potim  vhhin  a  few  feaift  of  that 
M^otioOf  whioh  paedpitaled  the 
tended  aaonaadi  mn  nit  tbrone» 
pnd  paved  the  way  fer  a  retiora- 
tkn  of  their  original  oonstihition  to 
the  gnaniih  natieb,  althongh,  alas  I 
#nl7  tor  a  leoond  overthrow. 

<'  Kblioteca  Eipagnok  Ecooo- 
nifCOoPoUtica.**  <'  CompiktioQt  on 
the  PoHticalEcooooif  of  Spain.  B7 
Don  Jnap  Sempere  y  Giiarinos.** 
lanio.  Ifadrid,  We  nodoe  this  pub* 
lieatipn  in  oonnectioo  with  the  prg* 
oedhig,  having  omitted  to  insert 
tham  in  the  antecedent  chapter,  to 
which  they  nther  bdong.  The 
eariy  hiitoi^  of  the  poor  and  of  the* 
jborwkwt  m  Spain  bears  a  won- 
derfbi  resemblance  to  those  of  oor 
own  country,  as  coUedad  ftaok  the 
work  before  us.  Before  the  six- 
teenth centary  we  Hod  kwa  en- 
acted agptnst  vagrants  and  stuidjr 
brggsrs.  In  1525  the  Impotent 
poor  were  probibilcd  by  a  law  en* 
acted  in  Cortes,  60m  bsgging 
bmnd  the  limits  of  their  town- 
ship. The  number  of  idle  vaga« 
bonds  and  impostors  still  idoeanng^ 
ill  1530  depQfties  or  conamissaries 
were  appointed  in  every  town  to 
look  after  the  poor,  and  a  royal 
prodamatioo  was  iisoed  in  1540, 
directing  that  the  lawa  against 
hqgpHTs  an4   vagrants  shonM   be 


ngimy  eieculed.  Gieat  care  wai 
ofiacfed  at  the  sanM  tme  to  be 
taken  of  the  hospitala  end  other 
charitable  Ibwidatioos  of  tliecoon- 

a;  in  conseqoelioe  of  which  tfa^ 
k  the  care  of  the  poor  into  their 


fends  fer  thispotpose :  thb  in  1565 
waasQDoeededby  the Icgd appoint- 
ment ol  oveneten:  in  1578  tlie 
erect  100  of  work-booses  ■  wai  pro> 
posed ;  aAd  in  1598  the  ptoponl 
eairied  into  txecotion. 

<'  Notice  sor  hi  Vie  et  les  Priad- 
pana  Ooviages  de  M.  1* Alib£  De- 
mna,"  Sec.  «<  Nodoe  of  the  life 
and  prindpal  Works  of  the  Ahb^ 
Denina,  Librarian  to  Ma  Me^erty 
the  Bmptfor  and  King,  and  10  the 
Academy  of  Tarin,**  ftc  This 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
of  well  kno#n  worth  and  scimoe 
does  credit  to  tho  leomal  dca 
Sdenoes,  in  which  it  oecma  fer 
January  1814. 
at  Bevel  in  1751.  He 
the  clerical  hsfcit  at  an  early  age,  aa 
one  of  his  oodm  bad  the  gUt  of  a 
benefice:  he  at  ferst  cn^i^  in 
thaedncatkm  of  youth  m  Piedmont, 
but  £rom  his  rising  talenta  was  aoan 
mised  to  difibient  chairs  of  liters- 
tore  both  ancient  and  modern  in  the 
Turin  ontverrity*  Hta  pnbiicaliooa 
were  very  mmeroos  and  npan 
a  grsat  variety  of  snbjects.  The 
bestof  them  entitled  ''  DA  Jbra- 
Ikadoni  dIMfir  «'  History  of  the 
Bendotfona  of  Italy,**  ^  hi  twenty- 
fear  books,  mddiidied  origtballyat 
IViritt  in  tyM,  was  ascribed  by  hie 
enemies  to  the  Abb6  Goita  d*Ai%- 
nan,  a  wdl  known  Uiemy  dHoa^ 
ter.afearwaids  AaehMkopof  IVmn 
andCMinal:  acharae,  however. 
Bum  wnen  ne  easuy  rmeo  niraisctt 
Being  of  an  independent  cast  of 
mioai  he  wa^  oecaiioMly  involved 

with 
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With   those  who  were  jealous  of 
him  in  political  and  theological  dis- 
putes, •some  of  which  were  con- 
*  ducted  with  considerable  acrimony, 
^  but  he  always  ibnnd  both  protection 
and    consolation    in    his   patrons, 
Charles  Emantiel  and  Victor  Aoia- 
deos,    successive  kings  of  Sardinia, 
who  justly  appreciated  his  talents, 
and  at  length  he  was  so  strongly 
iDvited  to  pursue  his  literary  career 
at  a  remote  distance  from  his  exa- 
cerbated antagonists  by  Frederick IL 
of  Prussia,  that,  with  the  consent 
of  his  own  sovereign,  who  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  the  title  of  his 
honorary    librarian,    and    that   of 
£rrie8tu8  professor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Turin,  he  removed  to  Ber- 
lin.    This  transaction,  if  we  re- 
collect aright,  took  pkice  in  1782, 
the  date,  however,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  summary  before  us.    In  this 
asylum  he  c6llected  the  materials 
for  his  *^  History  of  the  Revolutions 
of  Germany,'*  which  he  intended  to 
have  dedicated  to  his  new  royal  pa- 
'    tron,    but.  was    prevented  by   the 
death  of  Frederick  before  its  com« 
pletion.    He  paid,    however,    his 
debt  of  grfltitnde  by  an  ^*  Essai  sur 
la  Vie  de  ce  Prince,*"  and  an  **  His- 
taire  jiMghdes  Hommes  qui  se  stmt 
fait  un  nom  dans  les  Sciences,  ou 
dans    Us     Lettres,     pendant    son 
regme,*'    In  1814  he  was  induced 
to  visit  Paris,  where  he  was  nomi- 
nated imperial  librarian  by  Bona- 
parte.    He  from  this  time  resided 
in  France,  having  already  reached 
the  age  of  seventy-three  -,  still  cob« 
tinuing  occasionally  to  issue  other 
publications,  though  he  chieBy  con- 
fined himself  to  perfecting  several 
#f  his  earlier   life,    especially   his 
'« Revolutrons  of  Italy   and  Ger- 
many."    In    November  J1813  he 
was  attacked  with  a  fit  of   palsy 
-18x4.    . 


which  deprived  him  of  speech,  and 
apparently  of  all  sense  of  pain,  in 
which  state  he;  continued  for  fiftecix 
days,  and  then  expired  ;  having 
fuaintaincd  a  most  wonderful  calm 
and  self-possession  in  the  midst  of 
a  variety  of  storms  and  hurricgnes 
fjth  public  and  private,  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  as  well  by  his  pe- 
culiar circumstances  as  by  the  tran* 
sitions  of  the  world  around  him. 
His  separate  edited  works  amount 
to  thirty-three,  befJides  his  contri- 
tributions  to  the  Berlin  academy, 
which  amount  to  fourteen.  He 
was  fond  of  philology,  and  of 
tracing  the  origin  and  connection  of 
languages:  ai^  hence,  among  hi^ 
academical  papers,  we  find,  among 
other  subjects,  '*  Essays  on  the  dif- 
ference of  Laqjguages ;  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  the  German  ;  of  the  Celtic  ; 
on.  the  Greek,  "Sclavonian,  and 
Teutonic  Origin  of  the  Latin ;  on 
the  genuine  Origin  of  the  Italian  } 
on  the  Origin  of  the  French  and 
Spanish;  and  on  the  Origin  of 
the  English." 

"  Monumens  Francais  Inedits,'* 
&c.  "  Unpublished  French  Mo- 
numents, in  relation  to_the  His- 
tory of  the  Arts,  of  Civil  and  Mi- 
litary Usages,  Arms,  Hcraldr)',  Mu- 
s\ta\  Instruments,  Moveables  of 
every  kind,  interior  Decorations  of 
Houses,  &c.  designed,  engrayed, 
and  coloured  from  originals.  B/ 
N.  X.  Willcmin;'  &c.  Paris.  13th 
and  14th  fascicles.  An  elegant  and 
interesting  work,  well  executed  and 
worthy  of  patrcnage. 

"  Kritischer  Versuch  zur  An- 
f  hlorung  de  Byzantiniscben  Chro- 
nologia,"  &c.  V  Critical  Essav  for 
settling  the  Byzantine  Chronology, 
and  illustrating  the  ancient  History 
of  Russia.  By  P.  Krug.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Imperial  Academy  of 

£  0  Sciences." 
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Sciences;*^  8vo.  Th«  historf  of 
Byzantiom  has  of  I«te  years  ot- 
copied  the  attention  of  varioui 
writers  of  character.  It  was  htclj 
mad^  a  prize  question  by  the 
French  InslHiite,  ahd  has  since 
been  very  zbYy  followed  up  by 
Professor  Schlosser  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine.  M.  Schlosser  finishes 
with  Michael  III.  In  807.  Bi. 
Krag*8  Essay  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continnation  of  thia  performadce. 
It  commences  at  the  period  before 
us,  and  continues  to  the  ninth  and 

Srtly  to  the  tenth  century.  M: 
blosser  is  the  pleasantest  and 
4iO&t  polished  writer ;  M-  Krag  the 
most  exact  and  critical.  His  work 
ofifers  a  fund  of  well  established 
facts  and  dates  of  Greek  and  Rus- 
sian chronologies  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  high  importance  ta  future 
historians:  and  we  much  wi«h  to 
see  the  present  work  continued  to 
the  era  of  the  crusades. 

At  Berlin  Professor  Kuks  baa 
published  an  *'  Essay  on  she  Pro* 
fedeutici  of  Historical  Study.'*  It  is 
i  work  of  considerable  research 
tod  profundity.  By  fropedeuiics  the 
author  means  tnucUiary  scieticePi 
^ifh\ch  he  considers  under  six 
distinct  heads,  a  separate  chap- 
ter being  allotted  to  each.  Thc^ 
are  history  and  arrangement;  ac*- 
qtiisitions  necessary  to  the  study  of 
history,  as  philology,  philoaophy, 
and  diplomacy }  the  fundamental 
and  elementary  sciences  of  history, 
as  chronol<^y,  geography,  ethno- 
logy,  genealogy,  and  heraldry;  the 
critfoal  sciences  of  histoiy,  as  histo- 
ric  documents,  and  their  relative 
value,  including  coins  and  medals ; 
historic  composition ;  the  sixth 
chapter  containing  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  history  of  historic  stndy. 

''  Buch  de  Kabus  oder  Zehren/* 


&c.  ''  The  Boiok  o€  Kabus ;  or 
Lessens  of  Caicns^  King  of  Peaaia, 
aiddressed  to^his  Son  GhiJao-^^, 
Traoalatfid  from  the  Turkish,  and 
accompanied  .with  DissertatioDa  and 
Note&.  By  M.  Fr.  De  Dies,  for- 
merly Envoy  Eatraordinarj  and 
Miiiisler  Plenipoieniiary  of  bis  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Prussia  U>  the 
Ottoman  Couft.*'  8to.  BerUn.  The 
CaSus'Nameh  is  an  admirable  book 
o^inoral  offices,  in  which  a  Tirtaooa 
prince  ioiUrucU  bb  aoo  in  all  ,tht 
duties  that  beka^  to  the  diffinent 
ranks  of  social  life^  from  the  mO' 
iiarch  to  the  meanest  artiiao.  Hie 
preiiraioary  disquisitions  are  tbree; 
on  the  intention  of  the  Cabos-Ns- 
meh,  the  dynasty  of  tlie  Dalenaitar, 
and  critical  reaaarks  upon  the  baok 
itself.  We  should  like  10  acetfaia 
work  in  an  English  dresa. 

*f  Essai  Critiqae  sor  la  Tqpo- 
graphie  de  Syraense,"  &c»  ''  OrUi* 
cal  History  on  |he  Topograph^  a^ 
Syracuse  at  the  conttneoceoaent  of 
the  Fifth  Century  be&rc  the  oooi* 
mon  era,  as  a  Mannal  to  various 
ancient  Authors,  and  especiallj  the 
different  Editiona  and  Tnunlatbos 
of  Thncydides.  With  a  Map. .  By  A. 
Leironne."  8vo.  This  b  incapable 
of  abridgment,  M.  LetiooDe  has 
been  induced  to  extend  his  thoughts 
tothisiobject,inconseqo(a)c«f»fcoii«  - 
siderabde  approbation  havhig  bees 
bestowed  on  a  preceding  meuniii  of 
his  OD  the  same  subjects  read  bcAxe 
the  third  class  of  the  NatioiMl  In* 
stitute.     • 

'*  Dictionaire  Chineis»  Fr 
et  Latin:  par  M.  De  Ga^^Dea,'* ] 
*'  Chinese,  French,  and  Lafki  Die- 
tiooary.  BjM.HeGmg^e^Vttmk 
Residen^atCUna,**  kc  Fmn$,  a8ss» 
large  folio  I  printed  al  the  f^ymi 
ptess.  This  bigU/  vtf  onUe  wtA 
MB  so   long  teen   ezpeqtei 
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proQoised  tbat  ttiany  scfaddrs  be- 
gan to  believe  tfiere  iAra<  no  retfl 
foanclatioD  to  ekpcci  it.  The  fafdt 
now  appears  to  be  that  M.  De 
Crttigncs  during  a  resideoce  of  nearly 
se? enleen  years  in  China^  MBt  home 
from  time  to  time  examples  far  the 
present  purt>ose,  which  were  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  Ministet  of 
tie  Interior :  yet  after  his  xietam  in 
j^oii  the  French  government  were 
strangely  afraid  of  engaging  in  a 
C^nese  dictipdaiy  -,  and  tinder  the 
inflaencd  of  feaf  setitfor  a  foreigner 
irom  London  (we  stippdse  Dr.  Ha- 
ger)^  and  proposed  to  him  to  under- 
take the  wdrk  in  his  oWn  name^  bilt 
at  the  guveMiment  ttpenie.  >  This 
person,  after  A  residence  Of  four 
years  at  Paris,  was  found  inefficient. 
Another  foreigner  was  proposed  in 
1^68  $  but  the  Minister  Cratet  stir- 
mounted  the  terrors  of  his  pre* 
deces6or>  add  most  justly  ap- 
pointed M.  de  Guignes  to  sQp(!rin« 
tend  his  own  labours.  The  present 
magnificent  and  bulky  Work  is  there- 
for^ the  result,  tt  takai  the  cndef 
of  the  keys^  and  not  of  t\xt  sOUbds, 
a  naost  jUdicioUs  regulatioil.  The 
introductory  dissertation  we  dlould 
like  to  see  frslhslated,  as  a  Separate 
essay,  into  our  own  tongue. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  good 
di<^onary  of  the  Polish  language  Is 
how  just  conipletedat  Warsaw,  et- 
tending  to  six  volumes  quarto,  tt  la ' 
the,  production  of  M.  Bogomila 
Linde,  and  embraOds  all  the'  Scla- 
vonian  and  German  dialects.  It 
has  been  published  at  the  sole  ex- 
pence  of  the  author,  who  i^  eKcel- 
lently  qualified  for  the  tinder- 
takit^.  The  firit  vOlucne  ttiade  its 
appearance  in  1807. 

^*  HietiofuAre  du  MatiMk^  LdH- 
guage"  &c.  ''^  bictiObanr  of  Bad 
Language.     ^  M.    Rolatad,    of 


Lyons.**  This  is  a  carbons  but  fan- 
ciful work.  The  author  hai  amtised 
himself  with  forming  an  alpba- 
t)etical  collection  of  low  and  vicious 
provincial  expressions  and  forms  cf 
speech  \tt  colloquial  nsci  and  has 
ikddtd  a  correction  of  them  after  th# 
academy  and  the  best  writers.  Tbh 
playful  piece  of  criHc^sm  is  lifliitvd 
to  a  hundred  copies,  and  t*  not  ex«> 
posed  to  sale. 

**  Prospectus  d*dfae  Editton  dft 
Fragrtiebs/*  &c.  "  Prospectus  of  an 
Edition  of  very  ancient  FragrAebU 
of  the  Iliad  of  Hom^r,  acconfipanied 
\irith  coloured  Prints.  By  Athgelo 
Majo,  Professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  Ambrosiafi  Library 
at  Milan.*'  The  profesiOrs.Of  the 
Ambrosian  colIe|re  hate  long  been 
known  to  be  In  possession  of  a 
very  ancient  but  imperfect  nUanu-  < 
script  of  tike  Iliad,  iHufttrated  with 
exquisitely  beaudful  painiiogdf.  Thia 
by  the  indefatigable  industry  4it 
M.  Majo,  is  noW  about  to  be  offiawd 
to  the  public,  and  is  preceded  by  Ch<i 
present  Prospectds,  .which  enu-  . 
merates  most  fbelingly  the  diflkul-* 
ties  he  has  bad  to  cope  withj  and 
informs  us  tfcat  the  work  will 
exhibit  fifty-eight  paintings,  and 
the  whole  of  the  text,  except  the 
third,  eighteenth,  nineteenth^  and 
twentieth  books,  winch  are  irre- 
coverably  lost. 

In  Sweden  we  perceive  that  M. 
Geyer,  Historical  Professor  at  Up^ 
aala,  is  ]atx>uring  at  a  translation 
of  the  entire  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare. Macbeth  has  alttady  ap<- 
peared,  and  aSbrda  a  favoumblc 
ipedmen. 

''  Illustraziooe  di  an  Vafta  Italo- 
Greca/'  *'  Explanation  of  an  Italian^ 
Greek  Vase  in  the  Museum  of  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Taren- 
turn,"  4to.  Naples.    This  h  a  very 
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learned  and  curioos  diterUfcion  of 
M.  Aiigelo- Antonio  Scotti,  iii  eight 
chapters,  upon  a  valuable  and  mag- 
nificecit  vase  in  the  Maseam  of 
Tarentuai,  discovered  at  St.  Agata 
de  Goli*  Laozi  proposed  to  call  it 
the  Vase  of  St,  A^thaj  but  our 
author,  as  its  origin  is  not  known; 
prefers  calling  it  ''  The  Italiad 
Greek  Vase." 

**  Delle.tre  Sontuose  Capelle  Me- 
dicee  situate  nell'  Inap.  Basilica 
di  S.  Laurence/*  &c.  ''  On  the 
Three  Sumptuous  Chapels  of  tbeMe- 
dici^  situated  in  the  Imperial  Palace 
of  St.  Laurence.  By  the  Canon 
Dominico  Morcni.*'  8vo.  Florence. 
1813.  The  Palace  of  St.  Lorenzo 
>s  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  -lis 
chief  and  most  celebrated  orna- 
ments are  the  three  chapels  here  re- 
ferred to,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  names  of  the  chapel 
of  the  princes,  or  of  the  tombs, 
c^ed  also  the  new  sacristy;  the 
lacrbty  of  hard  stone )  and  the  old 
sacristy:  the  first  is  the  work  of 
Michael  Angelo,  whose  taste  is  here 
defended  against  the  attack  of  Fre- 
art,DePiles,andMilizia.  itwascon- 
strocted  by  order  and  at  the  expense 
of  Leo  X.  who  was  formerly  a  Canon 
of  St.  Laurence,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  remains  of  his  brother 
Glulio,  and  his  nephew  Lorenzo. 
The  chapel  or  sacristy  of  hafd 
stone,  is  of  unrivalled  magnificence. 
Cosmo  L  planned  it,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  body  of  our  Saviour,  whom  Fa-: 
cardin.  Grand  Emir  of  the  Druses, 
boasted  of  being  able  to  carry  off 
from  thecapitalof  Judea^and  of  con- 
veying to  Florence  3  but  more  pro- 
bably intended  as  a  vault  for  this 
prince  and  his  family.  The  old 
aacristy  was  founded  by  Giovanni 
d'Avcrardo  de  Medioi,    surnamed 


Bicd,  father  ofCltomo  Antico;  hi 
architect  was  Brunnelesco :  it  is  a 
repository  of  various  monuments 
highly  celebrated  for  their  beaa^, 
and  highly  interesting  for  their  his- 
tory. The  work  before  as  is  there* 
fore  curious  and  valuable,  and  dis* 
covers  a  cultivated  taste,  and  deep 
knowledge  of  paleology. 

'<  Delia  Zecca  et  delle  Monete  de 
Pistria,"  &c.  "  Letter  on  the  Mint 
and  Coins  of  IHstria.  By  Giorgio  Vi- 
ani,*'  &c.  Svo.Rsa,  1813,  The  study 
of  ancient  medals  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  most  celebrated 
antiquaries  $  and  it  is  onl  jpeoesmy 
to  turn  the  eye  to  the  BibSoikeca 
Nunnsmatica  of  Lipsins,  to  observe 
the  variety  of  works,  <£ssertatioos, 
and  essays,  to  which  it  has  ^rea 
rise. ,  The  subject,  however,  is  not 
yet  exhausted,  though  the  more  im- 
portant points  are  settled.  The 
numismatics  of  the  middle  age  open 
still  a  vast  field  to  the  lovers  of  this 
department  of  science,  and  has  Iteen 
strongly  recommended  by  Muratori. 
M.  Viani  fias  already  proved  hhn- 
self  an  industrious  labourer  in  this 
vineyard,  by  prior  publicatioiis. 
The  letter  b^ore  us  is  addreawd  to 
the  Abbe  Sebastiano  Ciampi,  Pro- 
fessor, of  Literature  in  the  Pisa 
Academy,  and  is  designed  to  profe 
that  Pistria  was  at  an  early  period 
in  possession. of  a  mint  and  of  coins 
of  its  own,  in  opposition  to  various 
antiquaries  who  have  doubted  dus 
fact,  and  to  o£fer  copies  of  several 
of  them. 

"  Le  Sirene.  Pbemetto  di  Oba- 
frio  Gargiulli,"  he,  "  The  Sirens. 
A  Poem  :  by  Onafrio  Gar^lli, 
Professor  of  Literature.*'  Naples. 
8vo.  1 8 14.  The  author  is  a  Greek 
Neapolitan,  possessing  a  ihoroogh 
knowledge  of  the  clasic  writers.  He 
has  already  given  a  metrical  versioo 
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)f  L3'Cophran  ;  to  which,'  indeed, 
hdf^present  poem  in  some  respects 
Dwes  its  origin,  for  the  traditions 
preserved  by  the  Greek  poet  re- 
specting these  fabulous  beings.  The 
view  of  the  Cape,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  Sirens^  and  parti- 
cularly the  story  ot  the  Siren  Par- 
thenope,  from  whom  Naples  is 
fabled  to  have  sprung,  has  directed 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  his 
poem,  and  altogether  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  it.  It  is  agreeably  treated 
in  two  cantos 

'•  Ucb^r  die  Gedichte  des  Hesio- 
dus,  ihren  Ursprung,*'  &c*   «'  Essay 
on  the  Poems  of  Hes'od,  their  ori- 
gin and  coimection  with  those  of 
Homer.      By  Frederick  Thiersch.** 
4to,  1813.     Our  author  here  at- 
tempts for  Hesiod  that  which  M. 
Wolf  has  so  admirably  accomplish- 
ed  for  Homer.     He  regards  the 
Poems  of  Hesiod,  or  rather  those 
ascribed  to  Hesiod,  as  posterior  to 
those  of  Homer,  whom  he  places 
about  the  tenth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.     He  conceives,  how- 
ever, that  the  Homeric  hymns  are  a 
much  later  production,  and  cannot 
be  referred  to  a  higher  period  than 
between  the  seventh   and  nitith; 
and   he  conceives  Hesiod  to  have 
flourished  in  this  latter  era  5   sup- 
porting his  opinions  by  grammatiod 
construction^,   and  peculiar  senses 
ascribed    to    peculiar  words,    not 
known  to  the  Greeks  dll  after  the 
age  of  Homer  \  as  also  by  the  use 
of  terms  found  in  both  these  writ- 
ings, but  neither  in  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey. 


The  contioent  has  been  in  too 
disturbed  a  state  for  the  production 
of  any  very  high  degrees  of  dra- 
matic genius  \  and  we  look  in  vain 
to  the  French  stage  for  any  piece  . 
of  considerable  merit ;  in  this  re-  ^ 
spect  the  Theatre  'Fran^ais,  that  of 
de  rOpera  Comique,  the  Od6on, 
and  the  Vaudeville,  are  on  a  par. 
The  first  was  opened  in  January 
with  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  called 
**  Fouqnet,*'  which  did  not  prove 
successful :  thexhief  piece  brought 
forward  in  the  second  is  **  L*He- 
lider  de  Paimpol,"  an  opera  in 
three  acts :  in  the  third,  '<  Le  M6* 
fiant,"  a  verse  comedy,  in  five  acts, 

Madame  de  Montolieu,  a  name 
well  known  in  ouf  own  country^ 
has  been  a  considerable  contributor 
to  the  romances  of  the  continent 
.for  the  current  year.  In  three  vo- 
lumes she  has  given  ut  the  follow- 
ing, *'  Le  Chalet  des  Hautes  Aipes/* 
''  Detix  Feullets  du  Journal  de  ma 
Vie."  *'  Gustave  ou  Amore  ft  Si- 
lence." •' Freres  et  S61eur8.*  '' Let 
Aveux  d'un  Mysogyne,  ou  'L'£ne- 
mie  des  Femmes."  From  Mad. 
Simon  Caudeille,  Batbilde,  regne 
de  France,  with  two  engravings  by 
Girodet ;  and  under  the  title  oif 
*'  Contes  Nouveaux,  sans  Pre£ice» 
sans  Notes,  et  sans  Pretensions  >** 
«  New  Tales,  without  Prefiioe^ 
without  Notes,  and  without  Fro-« 
tensions  5"  we  have  met  with  an 
anonymous  novejl  which  probably 
unfolds  stories  of  real  lift. 


THE   END. 


1814. 
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Primed  by  T.  Btosley, 
Bait  Court,  Fieot  Suoei,  Londou« 
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